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I  AM  come  before  you  this  evening  to  render  an  account  of  my  late 
explorations  and  survey  in  Burmali,  Siam,  and  the  Shan  States,  which 
have  enabled  me  to  trace  out  the  path  for  the  railway  which  will,  I 
trust,  ere  long  connect  India  and  China,  the  two  most  populous  empires 
in  the  world.  e 

For  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  mercantile 
public  at  home  and  in  the  East,  and  of  the  ablest  of  our  Indian  adminis- 
trators, to  open  up  and  develop  our  trade  with  South-west  China.  Many 
projects  have  been  mooted  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  was  not  unnatural, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  geographical  knowledge,  these  projects  all  aimed 
at  reaching  their  objective  along  the  valleys  of  the  main  waterways  of 
Indo-China.  Improved  acquaintance,  resulting  from  a  number  of  explora- 
tions, has,  however,  demonstrated  them  to  be  impracticable. 

Firstly  came  the  route  proposed  by  the  famous  and  indefatigable 
pioneer  of  commerce  Captain  Sprye  up  the  Salweon  river,  whose  objec- 
tive was  Ssu-mao  or  Esmok,  the  same  terminus  now  chosen  by  us.  In- 
formation gained  by  a  Government  expedition  showed  that  the  Salween 
river  is  not  only  unnavigable,  but  so  shut  in  by  cliflfs  that  all  thought 
of  the  construction  of  a  railway  up  its  course  must  be  given  up. 

Secondly  came  the  Irawadi  -  Bhamo  route,  at  one  time  strongly 
advocated  by  various  officials  in  Burmah,  amongst  them  Colonel  Sladen 
and  General  MacMahon,  both  for  some  time  resident  at  the  court  of 
Mandalay,  who  are  both  now  convinced  that  any  railway  connection 
with  China  must  be  led  through  British  Burmah  and  the  Siamese  Shan 
States.  The  result  of  this  advocacy  was  the  expeditions  of  Colonel 
Sladen  and  Colonel  Horace  Brown,  which,  notwithstanding  the  abilities 
of  the  leaders,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  were  unsuccessful*  in 
Teaching  their  goal — China. 
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2  E?P1PRATI0N  SURVEY  FOR  A  RAILWAY  CONNECTION 

Thirdlj  4;a&e  tliQ  MiSkong  (or  Meh  Kong)  route,  which  tli©  French 
expe<iitiop.of  18GG"68»  comliicted  so  gallnntly  by  Douclart  de  Lagroo 
and  Gatfiiei^*,  proved  to  bo  unnavigablo  above  the  Caoibi>diaii  frontier, 
and  wajs  ednse^uently  rejected. 

Foj^'thly  camo   the  fcaongkoi   or  Eed   Rivfir   ronto,   from   Tonqnin* 

Thia  route  was  greatly  in  favour  %vith  the  French  tv^'-o  years  ago,  and 

was  ^doubtless  the  cause   of  such  enormous  sacrifices  being   made   in 

rffe^ '  prosecution    of  the   ill-advised   Tonquin   oxpcdition.      The   insur- 

'-i^oun table  impedimenta  in  this  river,  consisting  of  rocks,  sandbanks, 

^  'and  fierce  currents,  render  this  waterway  impracticable,  except  for  small 

Ixtats  under  four  tons,  and  that  onlj^  from  Kovember  to  March,     I'ho 

French  themselves  have,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope 

of  any  considerable  trade   springing  up  on  either  the  Meh  Kong  or 

SoBgkoi   rivei-s*      Not   only  this,   but  their  last  resource,  the  idea  of 

laying  doi^m  a  railway  along  the  valley  of  either  of  these  rivers,  has 

had  to  bo  rkbandoned,  owing  to  the  insuperable  difficulties  that  would 

be  met  with  in  the  undertaking. 

Indo-China  is  tho  coraprehensjve  t^rm  now  applied  to  the  south- 
eastern section  of  Asia,  lying  to  the  south  of  China  proper,  and  between 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  tho  China  Sea.  It  is  divided  into  three  nattiral 
divisions  or  compartments :  the  weatemmost  dniiiicd  by  the  Irawadi, 
Sittang,  and  Sal  ween  rivers,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  tho  central  drained 
by  the  Meh  Kong  and  Meh  Nam  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam ;  tho  easternmost 
by  the  Song  Ka  and  other  minor  streams  which  full  into  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin  and  China  Sea,  The  rivers  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and  their  main  spurs,  genei-ally  running 
in  the  same  direction,  which  in  the  western  and  central  divisions  is 
from  north  to  south.  The  intervening  longituclinal  river  valleys  are  in 
places  contracted  by  narrow  gorges,  between  which  lie  extensive  alluvial 
plains,  and  lielow  the  gorges  the  rivers  pass  through  vast  plains  which 
gradually  develop  into  extensive  and  rich  deltas.  Central  Indo-China 
is  separated  from  British  Burmah  by  a  range  or  backbone  springing  in 
tho  eastern  Tibetan  plateau,  and  ending  with  the  Blalay  Peninsula. 
The  lowest  level  of  this  range  is  situated  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Maulmain,  and  forms  the  most  favourable  point  for  crossing  it  and 
reaching  Central  Indo-Cliina  and  Soutbem  China,  In  tlie  east  tho 
main  Annam  range  separates  the  basin  of  the  Meh  Kong  from  tJie  narrow 
strip  of  coast  whose  short  and  impracticable  streams  flow  into  tho  China 
Sea-  A  minor  chain  rnnuing  parallel  with  the  eastern  and  western 
mountain  ranges,  forms  a  divido  between  the  Meh  Kong  and  Meh  Nam 
valleys,  merging  southwards  into  high  plateaux  which  end  to  tho  north 
of  the  Great  Lake  of  Cambodia, 

The  hot  and  moist  climate  and  fertile  soil  in  Indo-Chioa  produce  a 
vegetation  not  yielding,  in  variety  and  wealth,  to  that  of  any  known 
country*     It  is  the  most  richly  gifted  by  nature  of  Asiatic  lands.     The 
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f  the  Irawiidi,  Meh  Nam  and  Meh  Kong,  are  chiefly  rice-prodncing. 
The  Tast  plains  in  the  upper  courses  of  the  ^rivers,  and  the  magnificent 
pktejiTix  of  the  fc3han  Statt-B  are  exceedingly  fertile*  They  prodnce,  in 
addition  to  rice  and  other  cereals,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo^  sugar-cane, 
tea,  Bafflower,  arrowroot,  in  fact  all  the  producta  of  a  tropical  country. 

'  Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  besides  buttercups,  forget-mo- 
liots,  and  roees  are  found  on  the  higher  plateaux.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  m  which  teak,  thingau,  pine, 
thikado,  pyngado,  padouk,  eaglewood,  gum-trees,  cinuamoii,  cutch,  wood- 
oil,  dye-woods,  indiarubber  creeper,  and  many  other  useful  tropical 
trees  anil  plants  abound.     The  wooded  country,  and  extensive  grassy 

I  plains,  fonn  the  breeding  ground  for  elephants,  ponies,  and  cattk\ 
The  Tillages  are  imbedded  in  gardens,  growing  nearly  every  species 
of  tropical  fruit.  To  the  east  of  the  Sittang  the  hills  are  generally 
tnetalliferoos,  and  if  the  country  is  opened  up^  might  well  repay  their 
exploration  by  mineralogists. 

Indo- China  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  peoples  of  Mongoloid  Btook,  of  the 
Tibetan  and  Chinese  branches,  who  migrated  Boutbwards  from  Eastern 
Tibet  and  China.  Other  ethnical  elements  e^cist,  belonging  to  the 
Tnrld,  Malayan,  Polynesian,  Kokrian,  and  Negrito  families,  and  some 
are  said  to  be  Caucasian. 

The  climate  of  this  region  lying  between  two  oceanir,  particularly  in 
the  southern  deltas,  is  hot,  moist,  and  relaxing,  but  the  nights,  owing  to 
the  heavy  dews,  are  cooler  than  in  the  plains  of  India.  On  the  Burmese- 
Shan  plateaux,  with  a  general  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above 
'Sei^level,  the  winters  are  compnnitively  cold,  compelling  the  people  to 
adopt  warm  clothing.  Further  north  in  Yimnan,  whose  altitude  is 
some  5000  feet,  wadded  and  woc»llen  clothing  and  furs  are  a  necessity  in 
winter  time.  The  atmosphere  tboughout  the  Biamese  Shan  States,  not- 
•withstanding  the  heat,  is  charged  with  an  unusual  amount  of  moisture, 
day  and  night,  during  the  year ;  hence  the  dysentery  and  jungle  fevers 
which  are  prevalent.  The  greatest  heat  noted  by  me  was  102^  Fahr.  at 
noon  in  the  shade,  the  thermometer  TSJ""  at  daybreak,  a  dlflerence  of 
nearly  SO \  In  another  iustance  a  difference  was  noted  of  43",  a  much 
greater  change  than  occurs  on  the  *ea-board*  The  variation  at  Saigon 
is  sftid  never  to  be  more  than  13". 

Indo- China  lies  in  the  path  of  the  Bouth-west  and  north-east  mon- 
fOOQS.  The  rainfall  from  April  to  October,  chiefly  due  to  the  soiith-wost 
monsoon,  varies  between  SO  inches  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  220  inches 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  in  the  interior  it  varies  greatly,  being  50  at 
Thayetmyo,  74  at  Tonghoo,  about  40  to  50  at  Zimme,  and  perhaps  75  at 
Kiang  Hsen,  where  the  rainfall  is  said  to  be  much  greater  than  at 
Zimme.  The  missionaries  at  Zimme  inform  me  that  the  rain  there 
g^ier^y  oomes  from  the  north-east,  although  brought  by  the  south* 
wett  monsoon ;   this   is   due    doubtless   to  the   configuration    of    the 
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coiintrj*     Heavy  showers  occur  at  times  ia  the  hillB,  even  in  tho  dry 

For  the  past  four  years  Mr*  Colquhoun  and  I  have  deeply  interested 
oiirselves  in  the  subject  of  tho  expansion  of  our  trade  by  linkiug  on 
China  and  the  intervening  countries  to  India  by  the  means  of  railways. 
Previous  to  either  of  o^r  Hurvey  explorations  beiDg  undertaken,  wo  had 
studied  the  jounials  and  acconnts  of  all  travellei-s  who  had  traversed 
any  portion  of  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. We  found  that  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi  was  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  range  of  hilln,  which^  as  it  proceeded  southwards,  spread  out 
into  an  entangled  mass,  touching  tlie  sea  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  with 
many  of  its  spurs.  No  railway  can  therefore  bo  constructed,  except  at 
a  prohibitive  cost,  from  Calcntta  along  the  soa-board  towards  Kangoon, 
We  found,  however^  that  through  the  pass  used  by  tho  Burmese  in  tlieir 
invasion  of  Assam  there  is  a  route  which  would  suit  admirkibly  fur 
carrying  a  railway  from  the  Brahmaputra  valloy  into  the  valley  of 
the  Irawadi,  and  that  the  railway  could  bo  joined  on,  without  meeting 
any  great  difficulties,  to  our  Eangoon  and  Toungoo  line  having  its 
present  terminus  at  our  seaiiort  of  Rangoon.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  first  steps  that  should  be  taken  on  our  annexing  Upper 
Burmah  is  the  extension  of  our  Toungoo  line  to  Mandalay,  from  whence 
later  on  it  conhl  be  continued  either  up  tho  Chindwin  or  via  Bhamo  to 
the  Brahmaputra  valley,  to  form  a  connection  with  tlie  Indian  lines. 

The  country  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi  is  bounded  by  an  ai*m 
pf  the  Tibetan  plateau,  which  is  riven  by  the  CDornious  ravines  in  which 
flow  the  Sal  ween,  Meh  Kong,  and  the  Kinsba  Kiang»  the  principal  source 
of  the  Yangtsze,  the  central  and  main  waterway  of  China,  Owing  to 
these  rivers  and  their  branches  having  a  general  southerly  direction, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ravines  precluding  the  construction  of  a  road  along 
their  courses,  the  caravan  routes  from  Upper  Burmah  into  Western  China 
liave  to  be  carried  across  a  number  of  passes,  of  great  height  and  difllculty. 

Afl  far  south  as  lat.  27^°,  according  to  the  Abbe  Desgodins,  the  hills 
are  snow-capped  and  the  passes  certainly  higher  than  12,000  feet. 
Between  Batang  and  Litang  Mr.  Baber  relates  that  the  passes  are  so 
high  that  travellers  often  faint  whilst  crossing  them.  In  fact,  from  all 
aoconnte  the  country  as  far  south  as  Tali-fu  is  so  difficult,  so  cut  up 
by  caiions  and  high  ranges,  that  no  capable  or  prudent  engineer  w^ould 
propose  tho  construction  of  a  railway  across  it. 

Even  on  the  Bhamo  route,  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  I  have  by  calculation 
found  that  although  Bhamo  is  only  250  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line  from 
Tali-fu,  yet  a  railway  would  be  600  miles  in  length  to  connect  these 
places,  if  a  rutin g^radient  of  100  feet  per  mile  bo  selected- — the  steepest 
permissible  upon  any  trunk  line  intended  to  connect  India  and  China.  On 
this  route  four  passes  between  8000  and  9000  feet  above  sea-level  would 
have  to  be  crested,  besides  many  others  of  a  somewhat  lesser  elevation. 
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The  ooBt  of  a  railway  by  this  route  would  be  at  least  four  times  as  great 
that  proposed  by  ourselves. 

From  our  studies  we  have  likewise  been  led  to  the  eoneluBion  that 
owing  to  the  many  ranges  that  would  have  to  be  cro8i«ed,  a  railway  to 

nect  any  portion  of  the  Irawadi  valley  lyin^  in  Upper  Burmah,  or 
Burmah   to  the  north  of  Beoling,  with  South-western  China 
would  be  of  greater  length  and  considerably  more  costly  than  our  pro- 
line which  has  its  terininuH  at  our  seaport  of  Maulmain. 

It  was  thus  forcod  upon  us  that  the  required  conueotion  of  India  aud 
China  would  have  to  be  made  across  the  hills  some  where  in  the  latitude 
of  Maulmain.  From  this  point  there  are  many  routes  into  the  Siamese 
Shan  States,  and  the  hills  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Irawadi  and 
the  Sal  ween  ending  at  Beeling  are  thus  avoided.  Having  fully  con- 
sidered the  matter,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  either  a  railway 
could  be  taken  across  the  hills  'viii  Maing  Loongyee,  which  might  necee* 
fiitate  the  crossing  of  only  one  rjinge,  or  else,  if  this  line  were  found  too 
difficult »  that  a  railway  could  be  constructed  across  the  two  ranges  lying 
between  Maulmain  and  the  town  of  Raheng,  situated  in  Northern  Siam, 
on  the  Meh  Ping  river.  The  passes  by  this  latter  route  were  known  to 
be  lower  than  any  others  either  to  the  north  or  south,  and  indeed  were 
merely  1600  and  2287  feet  above  sea-level.  Mjawaddi,  the  town  at  oTir 
fnmtior  lying  between  the  two  passes,  is  630  feet  above  sea-level,  which 
greatly  reduces  the  fall  from  the  first  pass  and  the  rise  to  the  second. 

Some  of  the  heights  above  the  sea  crossed  by  me  are  shown  on  the 
map,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  course  chosen  for  the  railway  avoids 
erosung  any  of  the  ranges  lying  between  the  Meh  Ping  and  Meh  Kong 
rivers.  Instead  of  crossing  the  hills,  I  found  it  practicable  to  traoe  a 
path  between  them.  Thus,  instead  of  risiog  to  about  4000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  the  height  of  the  passes  oo  some  of  the  other  routes,  tho  highest 
level  crossed  between  Baheng  and  Kianf^  Hsen  is  only  1(543  feet  above 
sea-level,  the  height  of  Zimme  being  1008  feet,  of  Kiang  Ilai  1320  feet, 
of  Eiang  Hsen  1097  feet,  and  of  Lakon  7C3  feet.  But  the  immediate 
rise  between  the  Kiang  Hai  and  Kiang  Hsen  plains  is  only  25  feetj  be- 
tween the  Eiang  Hsen  and  Penyow  not  more  than  30  feet,  between 
the  Penyow  and  Ngow  354  feet,  between  the  Ngow  and  Lakou  plains 
5BG  feet  The  fall  from  Lakon  to  Itaheng  is  about  450  ft^et  in  a 
distance  of  about  93  miles.  Tho  travellers  who  have  crossed  the 
Tarioufl  routes  from  Eaheng  to  Maulmain  assert  that  tlie  routes  on  the 
Siamese  side  are  not  more  difficult  than  those  on  the  British  side.  The 
rifle  from  Maulmain  to  the  crest  of  the  British  pass  is  1600  feet  and  the 
fiill  to  the  boundary  970  feet;  while  the  rise  to  the  pass  crossed  by 
HcLeod  is  1657  feet  and  the  fall  to  ifaheng  about  2000  foet 

From  Kiang  Hsen  the  railway  will  be  produced  tl trough  the  plain 
that  borders  the  Meh  Kong  to  Kiang  Hung,  where  the  river,  which  is 
there  1620  feet  broad,  will  be  bridged,     Kiang  Hung  is  50  miles  from 
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Saumao,  a  large  garrison  town,  and  an  important  entrepot  of  trade  on 
the  Bonth-weBt  f'rontier  of  China,  At  this  point  the  Oliinese  sjstem  of 
railways  would  have  their  junction. 

The  Burmeso  Shan  States  east  of  the  Saiween  are  believed  to  cont-ain 
from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  inhabitants ;  the  Siamese  Shan 
States  about  two  and  a  half  millions ;  and  the  Meh  Nam  valley » to  the 
south  of  them,  about  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  explorations  executed  ehow  that  there  is  no  other  route  by 
which  a  railway  can  be  carried  at  so  moderate  a  cofit  through  the 
Siamese  Shan  States  to  China,  while  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  if  a  railway  is  to  be  con- 
structed it  must  be  carried  in  this  direction. 

The  Shans,  who  inhabit  tlie  Shan  States  through  which  the  railway 
will  pass,  are  a  cultivated  and  lettered  people,  free  from  caste,  indus- 
trious and  energetic,  hospitable  and  frank  towards  strangera,  eager  for 
free  trade,  and  possessing  a  marvellous  capacity  for  travelling  as  petty 
traders.  They  are  found  throughout  Biitish  Burmah  and  Upper 
Burnmh,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Shan  States  and  Yunnan,  carrying 
their  goods  across  seemingly  impassable  hilla,  and  extending  trade  in 
all  directions  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  hill  tribes  are  a 
hard-working,  manly,  truthful  people,  living  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  Shane,  excellent  agriculturists  aDd  handicraftsmen,  many  of  them 
blacksmiths  and  miners,  great  growers  of  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco*  and 
tea,  as  well  as  extensive  breeders  of  cattle.  To  show  you  how  civilised 
the  people  of  the  country  are,  I  need  only  tell  you  that  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  British  Burmah  assured  me  that  travellers  were  perfectly 
safe  in  the  Shan  country  and  need  not  take  a  guard  further  than  our 
frontier. 

Having  found  during  my  exploration  that  the  Thoiingyoen,  Sal  ween, 
and  Maing  Loongyeo  rivers  for  some  distance  ran  in  precipitous  gorges, 
and  that  these  gorges  would  have  to  be  engineered  at  great  cost,  or 
avoided  by  crossing  high  ranges  of  hilla  if  a  route  via  Maing  Loongyee 
were  chosen,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  far  less  costly  to 
carry  the  line  from  Maulmaki  to  Itaheng.  1  therefore  decided  to  direct 
my  efforts  to  the  exploration  of  the  country  lying  between  Ilaheng  and 
Eiang  Haen,  a  town  on  the  Meh  Kong  river,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  cheapest 
and  best  line  for  the  construction  of  a  railway* 

After  leaving  Maul  main  and  crossing  the  hiila  by  Maing  Loongyee 
to  Zlmme,  I  made  that  town  my  headquarters,  and,  proceeding  by  variona 
routes,  crossed  the  passes  lying  between  it  and  Kiang  Hsen.  I  learnt 
from  the  missionaries  stationed  at  Zimm^  that  for  about  iO  miles  the 
Meh  Ping  itself  ran  in  a  gorge  from  Meut  Klia  southwards,  but  that 
there  was  a  route  via  Muang  Li  by  which  this  defile  could  bo  avoided. 
This  route  was  travei'sed  by  McLeod  on  his  journey  back  to  Mauimain 
in  1837,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  railway  could  be   carried  by 
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bU  roTlte^  or  by  one  between  it  and  the  Meh  Ping,  passing  tlie  silver- 
ttines,  at  no  extravagant  cost,  from  Zimm6,  to  meet  our  proposed  lail- 
t^ay  above  the  juncture  of  the  Meh  Wung  and  the  Meh  Ping, 

Every  assistance  was  given  me  in  my  studies  of  tlie  country  by  the 
rious  princes  and  chiefs  whose  states  and  districtu  I  traversed.  All 
^  anxious  to  have  a  better  trade-route  than  at  present  exists  opened 
igb  their  country  to  British  Biirmah.  The  old  King  of  Zimme, 
ke  princes  of  Lakon,  Lapuon,  Kiimg  Hsen,  Kiang  Hai,  M.*  Fang, 
M.  Pow,  M.  Ken^  M,  Kgai,  and  Kiang  Dow,  all  assured  me  that  every 
facility  and  help  would  be  given  by  tliem  towards  the  constniction  of  a 
ulway,  that  nothing  would  please  them  better  than  such  improved 
ummunications,  and  that  they  earnestly  hoped  to  see  our  proposal  soon 
carried  out. 

In  EJastern  countries  delay  is  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
ftvcllers  have  to  meet,  and  in  Indo-Chiua,  where  travelling  during  the 
nins  IB  dangerous,  not  mert^ly  from  the  floods  of  the  unbridged  rivers, 
but  from  the  malaria  of  the  forest-clad  hills,  delay  is  still  more  to  be 
f<itied,  and  the  more  nccess^iry  to  avoid.  To  show  the  goodwill  of 
iie  princes  and  people,  I  need  only  say  that  I  Avas  not  needlessly 
Ed«tained  one  hour  during  the  whole  of  my  journey,  and  aU  aid  required 
in  the  shape  of  guides,  information,  the  supply  of  conveyance  and  com- 
miasariat,  was  willingly  rendered.  At  times,  when  there  was  difficulty 
in  pn>euriug  elephants,  the  best  in  the  studs  of  the  princes  themselves 
w^e  hired  to  me  at  a  most  reasonable  cost. 

From  state  to  state  I  was  conducted  by  a  chief  or  judicial  officer*  and 
Dtitnes  by  both,  to  ensure  that  I  was  properly  provided  for  on  my 
journey,  and  that  the  best  guides  and  infer nmt  ion  were  placed  at  my 
disposal.  Those  chiefs  put  themselves  out  of  the  way  to  gain  me  in- 
furmatiuu.  They  called  in  the  most  reliable  people  for  me  to  cross- 
|ue6tion,  and  by  their  help  I  was  enabled  to  collect  the  vocabularies  of 
Ffhe  different  races  inhabiting  the  country,  whiuh  will  bo  published  as 
an  appendix  to  this  paper, 

1  found  that  there  are  two  distinct  races  of  Lua  (or  Lawa) ;  one> 
.which  I  shall  term  the  "  Baw  Lua,'*  is  aekuowledged  to  be  the  aboriginal 
of  the  country.  This  race  is  now  chiefly  found  in  the  Maing 
^ngyee  valley,  and  the  hills  and  plateau  surrounding  it,  wberCj 
according  to  the  account  furnished  to  me,  there  are  twenty-nine  villages* 
I  waa  told  that  in  this  locality  there  are  9000  of  them,  as  well  as  15,000 
Karens,  10,000  of  whom  belong  to  a  wild,  timid  race,  cultivating  only 
**  toungya,'*  or  hill-uultivatiun,  and  who  move  their  villages  every  second 
year  or  so.  In  case  of  an  epidemic,  they  move  at  onco  to  a  fresh  site. 
The  8han8  in  this  part  of  tlie  country  are  much  fewer  than  either 
tho  KareuB  or  the  Luas,  and  I  was  assured  that  there  are  not  more  than 
4000  of  them  in  the  Maing  Loongyee  valley.    The  Baw  Luas  are  found 
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in  the  liilla  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Bangkok,  three  or  four  of 

their  villages  exiBtrng  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Mch  Klong  river. 

The   other   race    of  Luas  i§   the  Kiang   Tnng   Lna,    known   by   tho 

Burnieae  aa  the  -*  Goiing*pyat,"  or  '*  Head   cntting-off/'  Lnas*      They 

come  from  the  platean  and  hilly  region  north-weet  of  Kiang  Tung,  and 

are  a  much  more  stalwart  and  fine-looking  n\ce  than  the  Baw  Luaa, 

whom  they  resemble  neither  in  language  nor  aspect.     The  Baw  Lua  has 

a  prominent,  well-formed,  Caucasian -looking  forehead,    A  perpendicular 

Hee  from  the  forehead  would  leave  only  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  lips^ 

slightly  protruding  from  the  face.     The  root  of  the  nose  is  deep-set,  and 

is  often  strai<;ht  and  flat  for  two-thirda  of  its  length,  but  in  other  cases 

the  nose  ia  well  formed,  although  still  more  or  lesa  Tartar-looking  in 

front     The  cheek-bones  are  high  and  broad,  and  the  eyes,  far  from 

having  the  ol>li<jne  appearance  of  the  Tartar,  are    even  more  open  at 

the  inner  corners  than  those  of  tho  European.      The   chin,  looked  at 

sidewaya,  is  much  more  angular  than  that  of  the  BuriiiCHe  or  Shans, 

The  bottom  of  the  ear  is  generally  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 

nose.     The  lower  lip,  in  some  of  them,  protrudes  beyond  the  upper,  but 

this  can  hardly  be  called  a  characteristic.      The  hands  and   feet  arfr 

amall,  and  their  limbs  more  ehapely  than  those  of  most  of  the  Shans. 

The  Kiang  Tung  Luas  are  hardly  diatinguishable  from  the  Barmese 

Shane,  and  they  avow  that  they  are  an  entirely  distinct  race  from  the 

aboriginal  Luas,  and  that  they  had  gradually  pushed  their  way  boiith- 

wardti.     Their  villages  are  to  be  fbund  scattered  about  along  tho  basin 

of  the  Meh  Low,  and  two  villages  have  lately  been  erected  in  the  hills 

to  the  east  of  Viang  Pow,  where  there  are  likewise  three  Karen  villages. 

The  Moosura,  sometimes  called  Moso,  who  call  themselves  Lahoo,  and 

come  from  WcBtcrn  Yunnan  and  Eastern  Ti1>ot,  have  now  five  villages  on 

theMehKhoke^  above  Kiang  Hai,  and  also  one  village  near  Kiang  Ilsen. 

Their  principal  town  is  Jluang  Kha,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Meh 

Klia,  which  empties  into  the  Salween^  about  one  month's  journey  north -weat 

of  Kiang  Tung.     They  have  a  decidedly  Turki  appearance,  having  oval 

faces,  but  have  evidently  been  crossed  at  some  period  with  the  Shan  race. 

Between  Kiang  Khong  and  Luang  Prabang,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Meh  Kong  river,  tho  towns  and  villages  are  occupied  by  various  races, 

KaTJiooks,  Kameits,  Kors,  Earene,  and  Shans  under  Muang  Nan  and 

Luang  Frabang.     The  first  two  live  in  separate  villages,  have  distinct 

languages,  but  are  of  much  the  same  personal  appearance  and  stature. 

They   belong   to   the    dwarf  races  of  Tndo-China.     Their    height,   as 

measured  by   me,  did  not  exceed   4  feet   0  inches.     They  are  found 

working  under  our   Burmese  foresters   in   all  the   Shan  teak  furcKta. 

They  are  well-formed,  with  pleasant  faces,  straight  and  full  eyes,  and 

differ  greatly  from  the  hill  races  of  Western  Indo- China,     They  seem 

to  be  of  a  buoyant,  easy-going  temperament,  and  are  hard  working,  and 

make  excellent  labourers,  woodcutters,  and  elephant-drivers. 
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The  geology  of  tlie  coTintry  resembles  that  in  tlie  neit^liljoiirhood  of 
Manlmaiu.  The  Tuain  ninges  of  liilla  are  gneiss  and  granite,  often 
covered  on  their  slopes  by  slate,  shales,  argillaceotts  rocks,  sandstone, 
and  limestone.  The  lower  ranges  are  of  a  similar  formation,  and  belong- 
Lto  the  lower  carbuuiferons  and  t>iliiriati  groups^  TTnge  masses  and 
I  •traggling  ranges  of  mountain  limestone,  with  eliff*faces  and  serrated 
jie&ks,  crop  up  in  many  places,  and  add  greatly  to  the  beanty  of  the 
^ioener}%  The  country  is  undoubtedly  metalliferons,  and  precious  stones 
found  in  certain  parts. 

The  soil,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  varied  formationa,  differs 

atly  in  its  constitEents.    Thus  cerlain  regions  are  highly  suitable  for 

an,  others  for  tobacco,  tea,  ttc.     Te^  in  found  on  many  of  the  hills  as 

an  indigenous  plant.    As  sortn  as  I  had  crossed  the  crest  of  the  main  range 

fmst  of  the  Thoungyeen,  tea  was  brought  mo  by  my  Shan  interpreters^ 

emingly  the  same  variety  originally  faund  in  the  x\ssam  hills,  growing: 

to  a  height  of  five  to  seven  feet.     As  is  the  case  in  Karennee,  I  found 

.  iiome  of  the  hills  plateau-topped,  with  their  summits  covered  with  rich 

Dil  and  well  watered  by  springs,  and  cultivated  by  settled  communities. 

The  freaks  of  nature  in  the  limes  tone  region  evidence  markedly  aubsi- 

dence*     Near  the  waered  cave  of  Turn  Tap  Tow,  in  the  Fang  plain,  the 

ground   had  sunk  in  certain   places,  which  had  become   large   ponds. 

Even  on  the  hill  summits  hollows  of  great  depth  occur,  seemingly  formed 

by  the  same  action.     I'he  whole  course  of  the  Meh  Ping  throughout  the 

rapids  was  at  one  time  under  grouufK  as  is  evidenced  by* the  aspect  of 

'the  precipices  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

The  Meh  Ping  takes  its  rise  in  a  huge  mountain  called  Loi  Tooey, 
which  also  forms  the  source  of  the  Meh  Pai  slnd  Meh  Hang,  which  flow 
into  the  Sal  ween,  and  of  the  Meh  Teng,  entering  the  Meh  Ping.  From 
one  of  its  arms,  in  about  tlic  latituile  of  Zininie,  springs  the  Maing 
Loongyc^e  river,  and  all  the  hills  lying  lietween  the  Meh  Ping  and 
Thonngyeen  have  their  origin  in  the  same  spur,  which  continuing  south- 
wanls  forme  the  l>ackbone  of  the  IVIalay  peninsula.  Xoi  Tooey  itself  is 
but  an  offshoot  i>f  the  rang©  bounding  the  east  of  the  Sal  ween,  with 
,  which  it  is  cHjnnected.  The  Meh  Hang  passes  under  the  connecting 
pur. 

The  conn  try  between  the  Meh  Kong  and  the  Sal  ween  is  divided  into 
truX  branch  river-basins  by  more  or  less  detached  ranges,  or  knots 
of  hills,  whose  spurs  contract  the  rivers  at  certain  points  of  their 
courses,  leaving  plains  of  great  extent  between  these  points  of  contrac- 
tion. On  the  Meh  Ping  above  Zimme  many  such  plains  exist,  notably 
those  of  Ngai,  Dow,  Soon,  and  Kah.  The  Zimm©  plain  commences  some 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Meh  Teng,  and  continues  to  Meut  Ivha,  a  dis- 
tance of  70  miles.  Similar  plains  of  great  size  are  met  with  on  all 
ihe  other  rivers.  In  many  places,  owing  to  the  contimiouB  supply  of 
water  from  the  hill  streams,  two  crops  of  paddy  and  other  produce  are 
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raised.  The  Shans  fully  understand  the  art  of  irrigation.  Large  water- 
wheels  are  met  with  on  some  of  the  large  rivers.  I  counted  a  large 
number  beUveen  Muang  Haut  and  Zimm^  on  the  Meh  Ping-  These 
wheels,  10  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  are  of  very  light  oonatrnction,  being 
framed  of  split  l>aml>oo,  with  small  bamboo  buckets  to  csarrj  the  water. 

Owing  to  the  terrible  warfare  which  so  long  ravaged  this  region, 
situated  between  Burmah,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Annam,  a  great  part  of 
the  country  is  still  oomparatiYcly  sparsely  peopled^  and  many  large  plains 
have  been  **  bunded  "  or  embanked  across  the  streams  by  new  eettlors,  and 
are  nsed  as  fisheries.  Large  quantities  of  preserved  dried  fish  are  cured 
at  Kiang  Uai  and  other  places,  and  eonveyed  through  the  interior  to 
Zimm^.  The  fishiag  is  carried  on  largely  by  torchlight  at  night,  the 
torches  serving  to  attr^ict  the  fish.  The  Shan  custom  of  irrigating  their 
fields  by  cut  canak  tends  in  time  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  main  streams  in 
the  upper  portions  of  their  courses,  when  if  the  plains  are  thrown  out  of 
cultivation  largo  areas  of  country  become  subject  to  floods  during  the  rains. 
This  I  found  to  be  the  case  with  some  portions  of  the  Hgen  and  Fang 
plains,  which  are  in  places  now  under  water  in  the  rains.  The  remains 
of  numerous  large  cities  met  with,  scattered  about  the  low  hills  bordering 
the  plains,  and  now  covered  with  tall  trees,  bespeak  that  the  country  at 
one  time  afforded  means  of  subBistenco  to  a  very  largo  population. 
Many  of  these  cities  are  roughly  indicjited  on  the  map,  and  many  more 
exist,  the  names  of  which  are  now  unknown.  They  are  all  surrounded 
with  deep  double  ditches,  the  earth  from  which  Ibrms  the  parapet,  on 
the  top  of  which  palisading  was  erected.  The  cities  of  Manola,  or 
*' Silver  Mountain,''  to  tlio  west  of  Kiang  Ilson,  are  built  upon  three 
separate  knolIs»  each  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  ditches  are 
about  100  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep  from  the  tup  of  the  ramparts. 

Many  of  these  cities  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Luae,  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  whose  dominions  seem  to  have  extended  from 
Muang  Pak,  **  the  pumpkin  country/*  situated  south  of  the  Kiang  Tung 
plateau,  as  far  southwards  m  the  Gulf  of  t!3iam.  There  are  many  legends 
of  the  wars  carried  on  between  ihem  and  the  Shans,  and  the  guardian 
spirits  of  the  country  who  are  yearly  sacrificed  to  by  the  Shans  and 
other  races,  are  without  exception  ancient  Lua  kings. 

Although  Buddhism  is  the  ostensiblo  religion  of  the  country,  spirit- 
worship  is  the  cult  which  has  a  real  hold  on  the  people.  The  spirits 
worshipped  have,  accord  in  g  to  the  people,  in  some  previous  existence 
been  human  beings.  That  this  worship  springs  chiefly  from  dread  may 
be  shown  by  one  instance.  When  the  head  Buddhist  monk  of  a  fcJhan 
monastery  dies,  everyone  who  has  at  any  time  received  instruction  from 
him  must  now  and  then  make  ofi'erings  to  his  spirit*  If  they  do  so,  his 
spirit  will  befriend  them,  but  he  is  certain  to  avenge  himself  for  any 
want  of  attention.  Another  supei-stition  of  the  people  is  that  every 
image  of  Buddha  erected  in  a  temple  is  inhabited  by  a  spirit,  and  that 
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ikmg  as  offerings  aro  made  to  that  iiuago  the  spirit  is  beneEceiit,  but 
at  once  becomes  malignant  if  neglected.     Another  belief  is  that  a 
ffieitam  post  of  every  houge  is  inhabited  by  spirits,  those  above  the  floor 
Dg  well  disposed,  and  those  below  evil. 

Magicians,  witches,  ghouls^  and  in  fact  all  mythical  beings,  form 
art  of  the  people's  faith,  and  greatly  add  to  their  fairy  lore.     As  a 
Ijipedmen  of  their  legends  I  will  relate  that  of  the  magician  who  lived 
Ion  the  hill  behind  LakoD.     Long,  long  ago,  before  the  time  of  Gaiidama 
iBaddha,  Pome  Ma  Eat  Tgee,  a  famous   tuagician  and   doctor,  visited 
Lfikon  and  informed  the  princes  and  pe^aple  that  by  his  medicines  and 
chariDB  he  could  add  beauty  and  restore  youth  and  life  to  any  one,  how- 
levcr  they  might  have  been  dismembex^ed  and  mangleth     A  hideous  old 
[priiioe,  who  was  tottering  to  the  grave,  and  longed  much  for  a  renewal 
f  of  hi*  wdad  days,  begged  the  magician  to  experiment  upon  him*    The 
doctor  accordiDgly  made  minoemeat  of  him,  and,  preparing  a  magio 
eolution,  dipped  the  fragments  of  the  prince  into  it  and  placed  it  over  his 
fire.     After  j>erforming  the  necessary  incantations,  the  prince,  rejuve- 
nated and  a   perfect  beau,  was  handed  out  of  the  pot.      He  was  so 
pleased  with  his  new  appearance  that  he  entreated  the  magician  to  re- 
perform  the  operation,  and,  on  his  refusal,  insisted  that  he  should  do  so, 
as  he  expected,  the  firt^t  process  having  been  so  successful,  great  bene&t 
thereby.     The  magician,  annoyed  at  his  peraistenco  and  his  covetous- 
mm,  accordingly  minced  him  up,  and  put  him  in  the  pot,  where  he 
remains  to  this  day.     At  least  so  the  tale  runs.     One  strange  super- 
stitian,  more  connected  with  Buddhism  than  iShamanism,  is  the  prop- 
ping up   of  pcepul   trees    and    their   branches,   the  tree  — the    most 
DflBored  of  the  Buddhists — being  renowned,  owing  to  Gaudama  having 
^lieoome  a  Buddha  nnder  its  branches.      This  observance  has   become 
quite  a  mania   with   the   people.     Whether  the  peepul  trees  i-equire 
support  or  not,  great  numbers  of  sticks  are  invariably  placed  under  the 
branches  and  against  the  trunk.     Iq  many  cases  I  noticed  it  was  the 
j^^epul  that  supported  the  **  support."     Charms  to  delude,  and  offerings 
to  propitiate,  the  spirits  of  the  jungle  were  found  at  all  the  pait^g,  or 
halting  places,  and  any  ills  that  may  befall  the  traveller  ai*e  put  down 
to  their  malignant  action,     E^o  single  man  will  travel  by  himself,  as 
should  the  same  man  l)oth  draw  water  and  tend  the  fire,  evil  would 
rceirtainl^'  come  to  him. 

At  ail  the  cattle  camps  bamboo  pegs  are  driven  in,  encb-cling  the 

oamp  and   connected   lengthwise  by  rattan  or  some  strong  creeper, 

I  the  people   believing  that  tigers,   on   coming  into   contact   with  the 

f  yielding  cane,  suspect  a  trap  and  retire.     Poo t-and -mouth  disease  is 

prevalent  in   various  parts   of  the  country,   owing  to  no  precautions 

being  taken  against  its  spread.     Whilst  at  Muang  Fang  a  large  herd  of 

L  oattle  passed  through,  several  heads  of  the  herd  being  left  behind  sick 

luiitlitlie  disease,  which  was  nearly  certain  tu  be  propagated  by  this  herd 
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at  each  halting-plaoe.  Owing  to  the  large  b warms  of  gad-flies  infecting 
each  cattle  camp,  other  positions  are  chosen  by  travellers  to  halt.  The 
elephant  and  gad-fiies  are  such  pests  in  the  tree*jungle  at  tbo  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  that  it  was  with  great  difficnlty  that  I  conld  keep  my 
attention  centred  tipon  my  Burvey  work  and  observations  1  was  taking. 
The  elephants  protect  themeelves  with  leafy  branches  torn  oflF  the  tree* 
along  their  path.  The  ordinary  jungle  flies  were  so  numerous  in  places  at 
this  time  that  I  have  seen  the  backs  of  ray  followers  covered  with  them. 
Butterflies  of  many  beautiful  varieties  were  numerouSjand  so  courageous 
and  persistetit,  that  I  had  often  whilst  writing  up  my  notes  io  shake  ofl' 
the  ever- re  turning  visitors  from  the  hand  which  I  was  using.  Great 
precautions  are  taken  not  to  camp  under  ordinary  trees  for  fear  of 
their  being  blown  down  or  of  their  branches  falling  during  the  night. 
As  a  rule  the  camps  are  placed  under  the  shelter  of  enormous  Ihinganf 
lantfcu,  iJiitBee^  and  other  trees,  some  of  them  being  200  feet  in  height, 
and  150  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  lowoBt  branch. 

It  IS  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate,  even  approximately,  the 
amount  of  caravan  traffic  passing  through  the  SiaYuese  Shan  count ry^  as 
caravans  come  and  go  in  so  many  directions,  and  there  are  often  sovoral 
caravan-routes  to  each  pass.  At  certain  places  where  the  caravans  are 
compelled  to  take  one  path  at  a  pass,  the  roadway  is  worn  down  as  much 
as  10  feet.  Goods  are  carried  on  land  by  men,  muleSi  ponies,  oxen,  and 
elephants,  and  by  boata  and  rafts  on  the  rivers.  The  elephants  and 
'*  leaders  "in  the  oxen -caravans  have  bells  attached  to  them,  so  as  to 
permit  their  being  traced  in  the  jungle,  and  to  give  due  warning  of  the 
approach  of  parties  from  opposite  directions  in  the  narrow  hill-paths, 
where  often  there  is  a  sheer  descent  alongside  some  hundreds  of  feet 
in  height.  The  traffic  of  the  country  has  been  treated  in  my  addresses 
to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  where  I  have  shown  that  the  existing 
cost  of  carriage  as  compared  with  that  by  railway  is  at  least  50  to  1, 
and  in  certain  cases,  for  instance  grain  and  salt,  as  much  as  100  to  1. 

Owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  jungle,  although  game  abounds,  it  is 
difticult  to  make  a  bag  without  a  Buinber  of  beaters.  Deer  are  common, 
and  on  the  march  frequently  spring  up  close  to  the  elephants.  These 
and  tiger  were  heard  around  us  nearly  every  night.  At  firet  my 
Burmese  and  Madraseee  followers  were  most  uneasy  at  the  close  proximity 
of  the  tigers,  and  so  frequently  begged  for  my  gun  to  fir©  off,  not  at 
the  tigers  but  to  frighten  them  away,  that  I  found  it  at  last  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  night^s  rest,  to  leave  my  guns  behind  at 
Zimme. 

Wild  pigs  are  a  post  to  the  people,  as  they  at  times  root  up  the- 
fields  and  destroy  the  crops.  Jungle  fowl,  quails,  and  hares  were  met 
with  in  the  day^s  ride,  and  the  cry  of  peacocks  was  frequently  heardp 
Gibbons  were  almost  the  only  monkeys  seen,  but  they  were  numerous, 
\Vild  black  cattle,  said  to  be  larger  than  bufialoes,  are  found  in  the^ 
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nnoccupied    fK)rtions   of   the   Kiang  Heen  plain,    and    the    rhinocems 

ista  in  the  low  swamps 
'"bordering    in     places   the 

Meh    Khoke.      Wild    ele- 
phants abound  in  the  iin- 
fiettled     portions    of    the 

hills.      Tho   large    Kiang 
I  plain  was»  I  was  told, 
utirely  under  cultivation 

before    the    capture     and 

dcetruction  of  that   place 

in  1797  by  tho  Zimme 
iShane,  and  the  city  itself 
IwuB  only  reoc'cupied  in 
|lS81.  It  was  8400  feet 
[long  by  3300  feet  broad, 
l«nd  contained  no  less 
fifty-three  monaste- 
rries.  Teak  and  other 
'  trees  have  sprun  g  u  p  wi  tl)  i  1 1 

the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
I  tigers  are  even  now  fonud 
ri^ocasi  onall  y  jiro  wl  i  n  g 

about  inside  the  enclosing 
L^ralls  of  the  city. 

Many    largo    village  8 

have  been   lately  er-ected 

on  either  side  of  the  bonn- 

tlary  that  has  been  agreed 

upon  to  the  north  of  Kiang 

Hsen,   and  that  plain ^  as 

wbU  as  those  of  Fang, 
LH&ng,    and   Iling,   which 

were  until  lately  deserted, 

are  being  rapidly  brought 

under  cultivation. 

The  scenery  in  the  Shan 

States  is  most  varied  and 

l)eautiful.  The  vast  plain*?, 
'where    inhahitedj   are   di- 
vided into  largo  fields  by 

fringes  of  fruit  trees  and 

plume  bamboos,   amongst 

which   nestle  the  villages  or    hamlete.     Magnificent  ulutnps  of  plume 

bamboos  and  palms,  enclosing  houses^  are  likewise  dotted  about  the  fields. 
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With  the  Ticw  thus  shortened  by  the  gardens,  without  actnilly  marching 

through  the  oountrj^  it  is 
impossible  to  realise  tho 
extent  of  its  cultivation. 
Tho  hig  spurs  from  the 
main  plateaux  or    range 
iiave  often  their  extremity 
uf  much  greater   height 
than    their    main    body. 
Many  of  them  are  7000  to 
t^OOO  feet  in  height-    The 
hill  behind   Kfang  Dow 
forms  enormous  precipi- 
ces.  The  Kiang  Dow  hill 
IS  said  to  be  inaccessible. 
There  is  a  legend,  how- 
sr!     ever,   that  a  lake  called 
1     Ang  Salome  exists  at  its 
top,  and  that  Gaudama  in 
a   former  existeEce  was 
^     bom  on  the  Chauai  Haut 
q     mountain,  about  10  miles 
=y     distant,   and   that  water 
b     was  conveyed  to  him  by 
S     means  of  an  aqueduct.  As 
0     one  hill  is  about  9000  feet 
%     high,  and  the  other  8000 
feet,  the   engineering  of 
this  waterway  must  haTe 
been  a  creditable  piece  of 
work.      The  hill  behijid 
Zimm^  rises  so  gradually 
from     *he     plain     that, 
although  some  7000  feet 
in  height,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear anything  like  that 
height,  in  fact  not  more 
than  as  many  hundreds  of 
feet.    Between  the  rapids 
and  Zimme^  glimpses  are 
caught  of  some  magnifi- 
cent  plateau  hills  lying 
to  the  westward,  one  of 
which,  seemingly  9000  or  10,000  feet   in   height,  is   pictured   on  the 
wall  from  one  of  my  sketches.    In  front  of  it  ia  the  Tiger's  Head  hilh 
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The  toenery  on  the  rapids  is  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  I  over  saw. 
The  cliffs  are  generally  of  limestone — mottled^  orange,  pink,  brown. 
Wherever  trees  can  get  a  huld,  vegetation  is  to  be  seen.  Huge  caves 
exist*  some  of  them  thotisands  of  feet  above  the  water.  Often  the  face 
is  ronnded  with  toweTS  like  some  old  Norraan  castle.  One  hill  has  the 
^appearance  of  a  hnge  sphinx  ;  another  is  crested  with  three  enormous 
ears.  One  is  called  the  '*  Cat's  Hill,"  and  another  the  **  nor8e*8  Hill," 
<jrwizig  to  the  time-worn  hieroglyphics  on  their  faces  resembling  those 
mumals.  Many  of  the  cliffs  are  overhanging  and  have  stalactites  pen- 
tlent  from  the  face  as  well  as  beantifnl  dripping  mosses  and  lichens.  The 
river  in  the  gorge  is  sometimes  reduced  to  80  feet  in  width,  and  tears 
fiercely  down  the  rapid.  The  hills  are  often  of  Bueh  a  height,  and  so 
near  together,  that  the  sun  can  only  penetrate  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
day  into  its  depths.  In  one  place  a  rapid  has  worn  out  a  recess  30  feet 
deep  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  where  the  boat  rnshing  under 
the  cliff  had  to  be  kept  in  its  course  by  two  men  at  the  rndder  and  four 
men  with  poles  to  prevent  its  being  uverttimed  or  daahed  to  pieces. 

There  are  thirty  rapids  on  this  portion  of  the  river.  Some  of  them 
me  shot  in  the  manner  described,  and  others  deseendud  by  means  of  a 
rope,  twelve  men  being  employed  to  check  the  descent  of  each  boat. 
The  craft  had  bamboos  attached  to  the  sides  to  prevent  them  eap^^i^ng 
in  the  rapids,  and  pilots  are  taken  on  at  Ment  Kha  to  guide  them  safely 
through  the  rapids.  The  Meh  Ping  throughout  its  course  is  seldom 
more  than  two  feet  in  deptb. 

There  are  two  distinct  legends  accounting  for  tho  names  given  by 
the  people  to  the  various  rapids.  One  is  about  a  princess  of  Nokeburri 
proceeding  up  stream  to  Lapooii  to  inarrv^  a  Lua  king*  The  other,  which 
1  will  now  relate^  concerns  the  elo|>ement  of  a  Shan  princess  from  some 
smcient  city  that  once  existed  to  the  east  of  the  Meh  Ping.  This  legend 
nms^  as  follows : — A  young  princess  being  crossed  in  love  by  the  refusal 
ot  her  parents'  consent  to  her  marriage  with  a  nobleman,  determined  to 
leviint  with  her  lover.  She  therefor©  mounted  behind  him  on  his  ponj" 
one  fine  moonlight  night  and  off  they  set  towards  his  home.  When 
searing  the  Moh  Ping  they  heard  her  father  with  his  followers  in 
porsitit.  A  cliff  called  Pah  King  8oo  bordered  the  river.  The  princess, 
nothing  daunted,  urged  her  lover  to  leap  the  pony  over  it  into  the  river, 
and  on  his  hesitating,  sprang  in  front  of  him  and  forced  the  pony  to  the 
loap.  From  that  time  they  lived  only  in  story,  and  the  places  where 
their  bodies,  whip,  saddle,  harness,  pony,  &c.,  were  stranded  were 
nftmed  aooordingly. 

During  the  first  part  of  my  explorations  1  was  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Gushing,  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  who  had  previously 
travelled  through  some  of  tho  Shan  States,  and  is  known  as  the  best 
Shan  scholar  and  the  liighest  anthority  upon  the  Bnrmege  Shans, 
Afterwards  our  party  was  joined  by  Dr.  McGilvary,  of  the  American 
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Presbyterian  Mission,  and  still  later  by  Mr.  jyiartin,  of  the  sarao  miBsion. 
I  most  gratefully  aclcBOwledge  the  assistance  that  I  received  from  these 
gentlemen  as  interpreters,  and  was  highly  pleased  at  seeing  the  esteem 
that  Dr.  McGilvary,  Mr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Cheek,  Br.  Peoples,  Mr,  Martin, 
and  the  lady  missionariea  were  held  in  by  not  only  their  converts,  but  by 
the  princes  and  people  throughout  the  country.  Their  influence  in 
eradicating  the  most  deleterious  superstitions  of  the  people  was  evidenced 
by  many  of  the  princes  and  chief  men  in  cases  of  illness  calling  in  their 
aid  instead  of  that  of  witch-finders  and  conjorors.  By  their  having 
checked  the  ravages  of  small-pox  through  bringing  vaccination  into  the 
country,  and  by  their  open  protection  of  so-called  witches  and  wizards 
who  had  had  their  homesteads  ravaged  and  had  been  driven  from  their 
villages.  By  their  unwavering  kindness^  unselfiflhnfss,  conciliation,  and 
by  their  tact,  they  had  gained  the  good- will  of  all,  and  were  looked 
npon  as  benefactors  by  many  people  outaldo  their  own  flock. 

Tho  branch  lino  that  wo  propose  to  connect  the  Siam-China  railway 
with  our  seaport  of  Maulmain  would  have  Maulmain  with  over  60,000 
iDhabitants  at  one  end,  and  Eaheng,  with  abont  20,000,  at  the  other.  It 
wonld  tap  at  Raheng  the  traffic  from  the  Shan  States,  Siam,  and  China* 
The  main  line  wonld  pass  through  or  near  481  towns  and  villages, 
would  have  one  terminus  in  the  seaport  of  Bangkok,  which  contains 
about  500,000  inhabitants,  and  the  other  at  Kiang  Hsen,  only  190  miles 
from  China,  situated  in  a  vast  fertile  plain,  which  is  now  being  resettled 
and  brought  under  cultivation  by  both  the  Shans  of  Upper  Burmah  and 
Siam.  The  main  line  would  pass  places  within  four  da3^8'  journey  of 
12  miles  a  day  from  Muang  Nan,  three  and  a  half  days  from  Muang  Peh, 
three  days  from  Lapoon,  and  not  four  days  from  Zimnie.  The  river 
between  Kiang  Hsen  and  Luang  Prabang  is  navigable.  The  railway 
would  thus  serve  not  only  the  Shan  States  through  which  it  passes,  but 
also  the  neighbouring  States,  to  which  branches  might  be  made  after 
the  completion  of  the  main  line.  If  we  take  Upper  Burmah,  the  railway 
-could  be  carried  on  to  Ssumao,  the  gate  of  China. 

The  leading  commercial  communities  of  the  country  who  have 
supported  the  explorations  with  the  necessary  funds,  after  a  critical 
examination  of  the  subject,  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  railway 
is  a  practicable  undertaking,  and  that  its  execution  would  greatly  aid  in 
securing  for  us  tho  most  important  outlets  for  the  extension  of  our  com- 
merce still  availablo.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  press  are 
urging  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Government, 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  the  mo&t  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Colquhonn 
and  myself,  who  have  throughout  given  our  services  gratuitously  in 
this  undertaking,  to  see  our  labours  result  in  the  realisation  of  what 
has  been  our  aim,  the  connection  by  railway  of  the  two  most  populous 
empires  in  tho  world,  and  thereby  to  secure  tho  lasting  expansion  of 
British  commerce* 
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Aitar  the  paper, 

Mr.  Aecqibald  R.  Ojlqijhoux  said  :  In  the  acccuint  just  given  you  by  Mr,  Hallett 
of  the  exploration  which  he  huus  carried  out  mih  such  BigDal  ahility,  nothiug  has 
beco  §&id  of  the  discouragiDg  amdittoiis  under  winch  he  undertouk  the  mission. 
Littic  teferencG  hsa  boeo  made  to  the  large  extent  of  most  varied  work  executed. 

00  mention  made  of  the  fatigue  and  exposure  undergone*  On  the  refusal  of 
ikm  Government  of  India  to  cooperate  with  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this 
tSfilonition  or  to  grant  my  aerFicea  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Hallett  volunteered  to 
niteiake  the  command  of  the  expedition  until  such  time  as  I  might  be  able  to  join 

.  Bm  in  the  field.  A  special  mUsion  in  China  and  Indo-China  during  the  PVanoo- 
Cliiiiese  hostilities  detained  me  two  ye^irs,  however,  and  I  was  thus  unable  to  join 
ibe  expedition  io  the  field.  Mr*  Hallett,  a  friend  of  oldHtauding  and  a  brother- 
engineer  in  the  service  uf  the  Government  of  India,  hail  with  myself  for  years  jiast 
interested  himself  in  studying;  the  problem  of  railway  communication  between  India 
acid  Cbioa.  Having  had  a  large  experience  of  the  construction  of  railwayij  at  home, 
and  been  for  years  in  charge  of  wjme  of  the  most  important  divitiions  of  Britiah 
Bnrmah,  and  moreover  being  a  practised  surveyor,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  carry 
oul  m  general  study  of  the  ccmntry  re^^uiring  examination,  in  order  to  select  the 
iDOEl  fitting  part  for  a  railway,  Mr.  Hallett  executed,  partly  in  boats,  but  chiefly 
from  iho  back  of  elephants,  about  1500  miles  of  survey,  and  explored  about 
2500  miles  of  country.  He  has  fixed  the  position  of  all  the  hills  within  many  miles 
of  his  route,  notod  the  geology,  taken  observations  of  the  variation  of  temperature, 
aneroid  sections  of  the  country  checked  by  frequent  observations  witli  the  boiEng 
point,  and  mapped  down  every  tura  and  twist  of  his  path,  A  mass  of  information 
regaiding  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  Indo-China  has  l)eeu  obtained, 
and  the  vocabularies  of  the  various  races  met  with  have  been  procured.  The 
otrtognpher  of  this  Society,  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  work  of  plotting  the 
mrveyiiy  informs  me  that  he  was  astounded  and  delighted  at  the  singular  accuracy 
cod  oompleteness  of  Mr.  Hallett*s  work,  the  long  circuits  made  from  Zimrae  closing 
ia  with  remarkable  preciBion.     He  had  never  seen  such  work  before.     All  this, 

1  maintain,  is  work  of  which  any  man  may  well  be  proud.  These  results,  however ^ 
I  need  hardly  tell  you,  were  secured  not  without  some  sacrifice  of  health,  as  well 

by  the  exercise  of  a  rare  capacity  and  devotion  to  his  work,  I  met  Mr.  Hallett 
►  Bangkok  on  the  return  from  his  journeys,  and  can  vouch  for  the  ordeals  he  went 
throngh  by  the  condition  in  which  he  and  his  party  returned.  His  native  stafl'^ 
Uurmese  and  Madrasseea  alike,  were  suffering  fmm  fever  and  diarrhcea,  while  Br, 
Gushing  had  been  compelled  at  an  early  period  to  return  through  illness,  and  tbt^ 
other  missionaries  who  accompanied  Mr.  Hallett,  had  contracted  severe  fever.  Mr. 
HaUeit  himself  had  suffered  considerably  in  health.  From  personal  experience  of 
this  and  neighbouring  countt^Ies,  1  can  bear  testimony  to  the  grave  difficulties  over- 
comey  the  fatigues  and  exposure  incurred,  and  all  with  the  tact  and  jxitience  and 
counige  which  distinguish  the  explorer.  His  admirable  work  has  abed  a  bright  ray 
of  light  upon  a  hitherto  dark  blot  in  our  geographical  knowledge — Centr:il  Indo- 
China.  I  trust,  and  firmly  believe,  that  it  will  shortly  ba  followed  up  by  the  early 
realisation  of  the  connection  of  India  and  China^  now  acknowledged  to  be  of  such 
vital  importance  to  this  country. 

Colonel  Yule  said  that  what  he  ch  efly  desired  to  pay  to-oight  would  be  a  few 
words  about  Mr.  Colquhoun  himself,  his  merits,  his  labours,  and  the  public  obliga- 
tion to  him.  When  five  years  ago  Mr.  Colquhoun  first  oi)€ncd  communication 
with  him,  that  gtntleman  was  a  young  engineer  in  the  Public  Works  Dejiart- 
ment  in  Burmah.  He  wrote  to  him  (Colonel  Yule)  mentioning  his  desire  to  enter 
on  eome  exploration  in  Indo-Chiniiy  ind  asking  counsel  about  it.    SSome  time  after 
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that  Mr,  Colquhoun  came  homp,  and  ha  (Colonel  Yule)  then  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  acquaintance*  Subsequeutly  he  performed  his  well-known  and  success- 
ful journey,  and  after  8|>endin(^  some  time  in  England  in  organising  the  pro- 
ject which  had  just  been  described,  he  was  diverted  to  another  branch  of  public 
service,  and  went  to  Indo-China  as  a  Special  Correspondent  of  the  TiTnes.  He 
(Colonel  Yule)  had  watched  Mr,  Colquhoun'i?  career  from  the  time  that  he  first 
heard  hk  name,  and  what  he  regarded  with  the  greatest  satis  faction  was  the  constant 
i^rowth  that  was  seen  in  hU  cajiacity,  in  his  power  of  expreasioUj  and  in  the  wideneas 
of  his  views.  He  thought  that  every  one  who  hud  read  Mr.  Colquhoun's  letters 
from  the  seat  of  war  in  Tonquin,  and  from  the  ports  of  China,  must  share  in  that 
feeling.  No  doubt  at  first  one  of  his  great  objects  was  simply  to  distinguish  himself, 
and  perhaps  to  mn  the  medal  of  tlie  Society ;  bat  ultimately  ho  set  before  himself 
steadfastlj'^  the  great  object  of  opening  communication  between  Western  China  and 
the  British  posfiessious.  He  had  followed  that  up  most  persistently  and  vigorously. 
Mr.  Hallett  hatl  been  hia  worthy  coadjutor,  and  had  carried  on  the  practical  opera- 
tions where  Mr.  Colquhoun  himself  could  not  be  present.  All  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
letters  and  {mpere  evinced  a  strong  Knglish  patriotism.  He  was  constantly  looking 
to  the  interests  of  his  country,  was  susceptible  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and 
over  kept  his  eye  on  those  workshops  where  weapons  seemed  to  be  forging  against 
English  interests  or  honour.  As  to  the  projects  themselves  described  in  the  paper^ 
the  speaker  could  not  now  say  much,  for  what  he  had  to  say  would  probably  have 
to  be  said  elsewhere.  He  felt  the  difficulties  that  beset  them — not  engineering 
iliQtcul  ties,  but  of  quite  another  kind;  still,  he  could  not  but  hope  that  events  which 
were  even  now  upon  the  wing  might  help  to  clear  the  "way  fur  the  execution  of  the 
[jrojeets  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  had  at  heart,  and  on  which  he  and  Mr.  Hallett  had 
ex|>euded  an  amount  of  thoughl  and  energy  which  he  (Colonel  Yule)  could  not 
believe  would  be  in  vain. 

Mn  Jp  H*  TttiTTON  (Cliairmau  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce)  said  that 
merchants  in  London  wiio  were  not  travellers  in  the  Far  East,  aud  who  had  only  a 
stay-at-home  knowledge  of  the  subject,  had  been  for  some  time  regarding  the  subject 
as  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance.  In  addition  to  considering  the  junction  of 
tjur  great  Eastern  dependencies  with  the  Empire  of  China,  the  different  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  country  had  been  eonsidering  how  best  to  overcome  the 
diflSculties  which  our  near  neighbours  and  friends  had  been  placing  in  the  way  of 
our  trade.  It  behoved  England,  as  a  commercial  nation,  to  look  further  afield  and 
5(ee  whether  or  not  there  were  vast  countries  into  which  our  trade  might  flow;  aud 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  such  countries.  It  was  therefore 
their  duty,  as  far  as  possible,  to  investigate  this  matter.  To  this  end  merchants 
called  in  the  aid  of  commercial  geography.  They  had  been  told  that  there  were  at 
least  three  motives  for  exploration.  The  highest  was  that  of  missionary  enteq^rise, 
and  commerce  owed  a  deep  daJbt  to  missionary  schemes.  The  nest  motive  w^is  the 
acientifio  one,  and  the  third  the  commercial  motive.  He  trusted  that  be  was  not 
trenching  on  too  delicate  ground  when  he  volunteered  to  bring  this  commercial 
motive  into  promiueuce.  There  was  every  reason  why  this  subject  should  be 
ventilated.  It  had  been  talked  of  a  great  deal,  and  surely  the  time  for  action  would 
sooner  or  later  come.  Events  were  travelling  very  fost.  At  the  present  time  there 
was  an  expedition  on  foot  which  might  produce  great  results.  The  Prime  Minister, 
at  the  Guildhall  banquet  the  other  night,  intimated  that  the  great  country  of  China 
was  now  apparently  spreading  forth  her  hands  westward,  looking,  contrary  to  nature, 
fur  the  rising  of  a  sun  in  the  west,  and  he  hoped  that  England  and  China  would  be 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  together.  The  merchants  of  London  were  delighted  to  hear 
of  that,  and  he  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  another  great  country  in  that 
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part  of  the  world^Siaai— was  now  comiog  to  the  front.  Those  ooun trios  were  now 
tMj^nni&g  to  welcome  the  meana  of  further  tradiDg:^  anil  lie  ventured  to  say  that  the 
txnm  mis  coming  when  this  great  qiiestiun  would  pass  from  the  rcgiuQ  oi  thought 
into  that  of  actioo,  and  so  benefit  the  trade  of  England. 

Sir  RuTitERFOBD  Alcotk  had  fur  a  long  time  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this 
idjeot,  snd  congmtukted  Mr.  Coiquhoun  and  Mr.  Hallett  on  the  result  of  their 
■fdaoiis  Iftbonni*    The  great  importance  and  value  of  those  labours  were  now 
patnUf  reoogniBed.    During  the  loiit  thirty  or  forty  yeara  consbuit  efforts  had 
b«en  tzmde  to  find  a  practicable  route  for  trade  between  British  Burmah  and  China, 
la  the  tre4ity  concluded  with  the  King  of  Burmah  in  lTGi>,  tliere  wtia  a  stipulation 
which  pn>ved  bow  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  even  at  that  early  date, 
for  it  was  stipulated  that  the  King  of  Burmah  **  should  le-open  the  golden  road  to 
dooA."    That  golden  road  bad  been  searched  fur  ever  since,  and  in  ITi^io  a  British 
«nYOf  WM  »ent  to  Ava  with  the  same  object.    Captain  Spryo  came  Jater  on^  and  fur 
tiixr^  yeara  there  had  been  incessant  attempts  to  open  a  road.     The  imporlance  of 
this  subject  appeared  to  him  to  be  too  much  forgotten  at  the  present  time.     If  he 
were  a  oaadidate  on  the  hustings  he  would  he  disposed  to  remind  working  men  Uuit 
their  wages,  their  comfort,   and   their  security   weroi  vitally  dependent  on  our 
cammeroe,  our  ships,  our  colouieSf  and  the  maintenance  of  our  empire  as  a  whole. 
If  there  were  an  alliance  of  two  or  three  great  Bowers  againat  England,  and  they  were 
able  to  beat  our  fleets  and  interfere  with  our  corainerce,  the  working  men  of  Enghind 
would  be  starved  out  in  sis  months,  and  the  sinews  of  this  nation,  wMch  was  a 
trading  nation,  would  be  destroyeth     His  residence  lor  so  long  in  the  Kaat  had 
probably  directed  his  alteution  iiarticularly  to  this  subject;  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  If  the  line  for  which  Mr.  Colquhoua  and  Mr.  Hallett  had  worked  so  arduously, 
were  established  across  tha  peniuijula  tbioagh  Slam  and  iiie  Shan  States,  and  a 
liractieal  ronte  was  formed  by  rail  to  the  Chinese  border,  Engl isii  commerce  would  be 
gnaily  benefit^.     The  times  were  very  propitious  for  it,  and  some  recent  experiences 
led  China  to  welcome  the  approach  of  British  trade  to  their  border  more  than  they 
1^  ever  done  before.    The  Chinese  had  learnt  by  exiierience  that  they  might  have 
wowe  neighbours  than  the  Eoglish,     Tliero  was  also  that  going  on  in  Burmah,  which 
would  most  effectnalty  remove  any  difiiculty  which  might  arit^  from  that  quarter 
with  mf^renoe  to  the  line  the  road  might  take.     England,  he  thought,  had  hesitated 
too  long,  but  at  last  the  time  had  oome  when  they  had  to  seize  the  propitious  momeDt 
AQd  press  this  matter  forward.     Merchants  should  not  only  memorialise  the  Govern- 
t,  but  they  must  be  prepared  with  the  capital  to  carry  out  the  enterprise* 

Mr.  W,  WiKCKLER,  C.B.,  Askcd  whether  the  country  between  the  Brahmaputra 
ttd  lh«  Irawadi  watersheds  had  been  explored  ;  what  was  the  length  of  the  line 
firom  Moolmdn  to  Raheng ;  and  what  sort  of  harbour  there  was  at  Manlmein. 

Mr.  Hallett  replied  that  with  repjard  to  the  watershetl  between  the  Brahmaputra 
and  the  Irawadi,  Mr»  Jenkins,  Dr.  Day  field,  and  other  oflScens  had  been  into  that 
oomntry*  The  lowest  pass  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Chinwin  branch  of 
the  Irawadi  was  known  to  be  about  2500  feet.  The  fmss  crossed  by  Mr.  Peal  was 
about  3500  feet;  the  height  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  being 
aboat  000  feet  above  sea-level.  Therefore  the  watersheil  was  of  no  consequence  in 
these  days  of  engineering.  Vessels  drawing  24  feet  could  get  up  to  Maul  main  until 
three  or  four  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  Government  neglecting  to  dredge  a  small 
bar  that  has  formed  in  the  channel,  such  vessels  have  now  to  partly  unload  below 
the  town.     The  distance  from  Maul  main  to  Kaheng  is  about  160  miles. 

The  Pkksident  (the  Marquis  of  Lome)  said  that,  owing  to  recent  occurrences, 
the  country  described  by  Mr.  Hfkllett  was  of  peculiar  interest,  as  bting  the  highway 
between  India  and  China.    Mr.  Hallett  had  successfully  turned  the  mountains  and 
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foimd  &  practicable  route.  He  bad  mentioned  tbe  extreme  cordiality  witb  wblch 
bis  plans  and  jonmcys  had  been  forwarded  in  the  kingdoiri  of  Siam,  The  meetings 
was  fortunate  m  having  preterit  the  MiniBlor  of  Siam,  He  hopetl  that  Hia  Royal 
Uighnees  would  accept  tbe  thanks  of  the  Royal  Geograpbical  Society  for  the 
courtesy  shown  to  British  travellers  in  the  great  work  which  would  certainly 
benefit  Siam,  a  kingdom  which  had  shown  a  most  renaarkable  love  of  proves* 
and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  tbe  endeavours  to  make  her  richer  than  she 
was  at  present.  All  would  agree  that  Mr,  Hallett  and  l^Ir.  Colqiihoun  bad 
prosecuted  their  researches  in  a  disinterested  spirit  for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire^ 
a  spirit  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  It  would  perhaps 
be  premature  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  prospects  of  tbe  railway,  but  it  wa» 
probable  that  it  would  pay,  l>oing  connected  witb  the  port  of  Maulmein,  and 
pasBing  through  a  territory  conlaining  481  towns  and  vil luges.  Judging  from 
the  experience  of  Imlian  railways,  with  regard  to  which  the  Government  hati  not 
found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  system  of  guarantees,  a  railway  through  Siam 
might  pay,  and,  in  time,  the  inveterate  exclusivenesa  of  the  Chiaese  might  l>e 
broken  down.  Gentlemen  in  London  connected  with  commerce,  bad  ahvaya  said, 
*^  Stick  to  CoU]uboun'a  line  -J^  and  it  was  quite  right  that  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  should  do  all  it  could  lo  encourage  the  opening  up  of  trade.  The  President 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  seat  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  he  bad 
always  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  opening  up  of  trade  to  China,  and  added, 
**  Several  of  my  friends  intercHted  in  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Golquboun  and 
Mr.  Hallett  ,  .  .  request  me  to  support  it  as  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  has  always  taken  deep  interest  in  emieavoiiring  to  open  up 
trade  with  Western  China.  Had  I  been  able  to  attend  the  meclmg,  I  should  bare 
given  expression  to  the  view,  entertained  by  ao  many  mercantile  men  in  LaoGaebire, 
regarding  the  practical  value  to  our  commerce  of  these  exj>editious  of  Iklr,  Cohinboun 
and  Mr,  Uallett,  The  importance  of  opening  new  markets  and  of  developing  Ihoao 
already  existing,  renders  necessftry  a  close  alliance  between  geography  and  commercial 
interests.  Hitherto  our  geography  has  been  too  much  devoted  to  geograijbical  aspects 
and  not  suDiciently  to  the  aim  of  lieing  of  practical  value,  .  ,  .  I'he  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  the  Geographical  Societies  might  organise  together  imixtrtant  expe- 
ditions, in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Mr,  (Jolquhotm  and  Mr.  Kallett»  of  which 
part  of  the  exi>euFo  was  paid  by  members  of. the  Chambers  of  Comuierce  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow.  The  explorations  of  these  gentlemen  show  how  such  work  should  be 
carried  out;  besides  serving  the  interests  of  commerce  they  have  added  greatly  to 
our  general  and  purely  geograpbical  knowledge.  In  our  Cliamber  there  ia  a  strong 
feeling  that  Mr*  Colquhoun  and  Mr,  Hallett  should  receive  from  Her  Majesty *!i 
Government  some  recognition  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  which,  I  am  informed,  ha\'e  been  gratuitous.  I  must  apologise  for 
intruding  my  views  at  this  length. — James  F,  Huttob." 

His  Royal  Highness  tbe  Siamese  Mixi»ter  then  rose,  and  said  that  it  bad 
given  him  much  pleasure  to  accept,  in  a  private  capacity,  the  President's  courteous 
invitation  to  be  present  at  that  meeting,  believing,  aa  he  did,  that  the  Itoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  beli>ed  to  cultivate  peace  and  progress  and  mutual  symimtby 
between  all  nationF,  whether  Eastern  or  Western, 
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ithy-hypsographical  map,  which  aims  at  exhibitlug  by  means  of 
UTS  or  otherwise  the  configuration  of  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth, 
i*  a  product  of  modem  times*  This  is  onl^''  natural,  when  we  consider 
that  instrtimente  capable  of  measuring  heights  and  deptlis  with  some 
appiroacli  to  accuracy,  and  yet  expeditiously,  have  only  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  l>eeu  placed  at  the  service  of  geographical 
cqilorerB  and  surveyoi-s. 

It  wa«  Pascal  who  showed  in  1658  how  the  barometer  might  be 
Qtilifled  as  a  hypsometer,  but  that  instrument  only  became  in  reality 
available  when  De  Luc  published  his  formula  in  1722,  On  the  other 
iumd,  although  mariners}  have  heaved  the  lead  from  immemorial  tiraos, 
it  is  ooly  since  the  invention  of  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus,  like  that  of 
Brooke  (1852),  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  delineate  the  configuration 
of  the  ocean  bed  with  some  confidence  in  the  general  correctneaa  of  our 
remits*  , 

Charts  indicating  the  depth  of  the  sea  are  of  more  ancient  date  than 
maps  giving  the  heights  of  mountaius.  It  waa  Gerard  Mercator  who 
firat  introduced  sound  in ga  in  a  map  of  Holland,  in  1585^  and  his  con- 
temporary, Lucas  Janazon  Wagbenaer,  the  famous  '"^  Waggoner"  of  the 
Britifih  seamen  of  the  sixteenth  century,  popularised  this  method  in  his 
numerous  charts,  sini^e  1586,  It  ia  another  Dutchman,  Cruqiiiua,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of  hath^TiQetrical  contours  or  fa  thorn - 
linea,  which  first  made  their  appearance  in  a  chart  of  the  Merwede, 
which  he  published  in  1728.  The  meritorious  French  geographer 
Philip  Buache  adopted  this  methotl  in  his  well-known  chart  of  the 
English  Channel,  placed  before  the  French  Academy  in  1737,  although 
only  published  in  1757, 

It  was  this  same  l^iiaehe  who  first  suggested  that  elevations  above 
the  seA-level  might  be  indicated  according  to  the  same  method  of  con- 
touring. Marcellin  Ducarla  of  Vabres  (b.  1738,  d.  1816),  revived  this 
idea,  and  his  friend  Bupain-Triel  of  Paria  (b,  1722,  d*  1805)»  first  acto^i 
upon  it  in  17*Jl,  when  he  published  a  map  of  Franca^"  La  France  con- 
Hderoo  dans  lea  difi'erenta  hauteurs  de  ses  plaines** — ^whieb  delineates 
the  vertical  configuration  of  the  land  by  means  of  horizontal  contours 
drawn  at  intervals  of  00  feet.  When  Horaell»  in  1835,  tinted  his 
ODD  toured  map  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  according  to  height,  all  the 
features  which  distinguish  the  hypsographical  maps  of  the  present  day 
had  been  introduced. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  combining  contoured  hypso- 
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graphical  maps  with  similar  bathygraphical  maps.  This  was  done,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  by  E.  von  Sydow,  whose  popular  school-maps  show 
the  elevation  of  the  land  as  also  the  depth  of  the  sea  by  means  of  tints. 
Ziegler  of  Zurich,  aa  early  as  1856,  published  a  "  Hypsometric  Atlas," 
which  indicates  ocean-depths,  though  still  very  crudely.  Numerous 
nAaps  of  the  same  type  have  since  been  published  by  Dr.  Berghaus, 
Keith  Johnston,  Kiepert,  Petermann,  and  others,  and  at  the  present 
time  not  even  an  elementary  atlas  of  physical  geography  is  deemed 
complete  unless  it  contains  one  or  more  maps  of  this  class. 

Cartographers,  in  eflfecting  this  combination  of  the  "  map  "  with  the 
"  chart,"  appear  )iitherto  to  have  ignored  the  fact,  that  the  heights  on 
the  one  and  the  depths  shown  on  the  other,  are  not-  referred  to  the  same 
datum  level.  The  maps,  consequently,  with  which  they  have  presented 
us,  give  heights  above  an  assumed  mean  level  of  the  sea,  whilst  the 
depths,  as  taken  from  Admiralty  charts,  are  referred  to  low  water  at 
ordinary  spring-tides  at  the  particular  spot  at  which  the  soundings  were 
taken.  .  The  foreshore,  or  at  all  events  that  portion  of  it  which  lies 
between  low  water  and  the  mean  water-level,  is  thus  altogether  ignored, 
and  instead  of  a  combination  of  Ordnance  and  Admiralty  surveys,  we  are 
presented  with  &  juxtaposition  of  Ordnance  maps  and  Admiralty  charts. 

That  this  rough  method  is  scientifically  inadmissible  is  obvious. 
•True,  where  the  land  borders  upon  a  sea  exhibiting  no  tidal  oscillations, 
or  where  the  scale  of  a  map  is  small  and  the  vertical  interval  between 
the  horizontal  contours  proportionately  considerable,  this  does  not 
seriously,  if  at  all,  affect  the  correctness  of  the  delineation.  But  when 
the  maps  are  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  difference  between  the  low  and  mean  water-levels  is  frequently 
of  considerable  amount.  Around  the  British  Islands,  for  instance,  the 
spring  rise  of  the  tides  varies  between  four  and  40  feet,  the  average 
being  about  12  feet.* 

It  is  obvious  that  in  any  delineation  of  the  surface  configuration  of 
the  solid  surface  of  our  earth  by  means  of  horizontal  contours,  these 
contours  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  same  datum-level.  In  other  words, 
we  must  represent  the  sculptured  surface  of  the  earth's  crust  as  if  the 
sea  had  retired  and  the  whole  of  its  bed  had  become  exposed  to  view. 
The  principal  contour  would  then  encompass  a  datum- plane  which  might 
conveniently  be  taken  to  be  identical  with  the  mean  water-level  at  some 
particular  snot,  whilst  all  other  contours  would  be  laid  down  on  planes 
parallel  with  it. 

The  preparation  of  e  map  on  this  principle  would  appear  to  be  simple 
enough,  and  only  when  we  approach  our  task  with  a  view  of  practically 
carrying  out  the  method  here  suggested  do  we  begin  to  realise  the 
difficulties  which  it  presents. 

*  See  the  accompanying  sketch-map,  based  upon  Commander  H.  Harrises  *Tido 
Tables,'  1884. 
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Our  first  task  should  be  the  selection  of  a  dattim-leveL  We  arc  ihj 
longer  able  to  accept  as  such  what  is  called  the  mean  level  of  the  soa ; 
for  this  mean  level  is  by  no  means  conformable  to  the  surface  of  s.n 
elli|Mioid  of  rotation.  Theoretical  considerations  no  less  than  actual 
mmBurenients  prove  this.  We  rnaj  still  speak  of  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea  with  reference  to  any  particular  locality,  and  can  determine  this 
level  by  means  of  tidal  observations  carried  on  during  a  sufficient  period, 
hat  it  is  no  longer  penniBaible  to  speak  of  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  at 
large  as  an  availal^e  datum-plane  to  which  elevations  or  depressions 
may  be  reduced. 

Tbis  is  not  an  occasion  for  discussing  tlie  causes  which  affect  the 
mean  lerel  of  the  sea,  but  I  may  be  i>ermitted  to  place  before  you  the 
results  of  several  of  the  more  careftiUy  conducted  apirit-le veilings  in 
rapport  of  the  assertion  that  there  exist  differences  in  the  me^n  level  of 
iMigliboaring  seaa. 

The  Mediterranean,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  greater 
saUnity  and  the  increased  density  resulting  therefrom,  is  found  by  eight 
independent  lines  of  spiritdeveiling  to  be  at  a  lower  level  than  the  < 
Atlantic.     Some  of  the  results  are  as  fallows  *  r^ — 

Mi-ditcrraDifaQi 
UncsofS[tIrlt'leTclllng.  beWw  thu  ArluuLju 

or  Nottb  Sea. 

Amsterdam  and  Trieste    ..     ..     .*     l*04ft:et, 

Amstcrdiim  and  Murbeille         2*ClJ    », 

Brest  and  Ma racille 5*315  », 

Bayou ne  and  Bouc  (Rhone  month) 2*709  „ 

Sautander  ami  Alicante 2'986  ,» 

mean  level  of  the  Baltic,  as  ascertained  by  careful  observations 
L  on  between  1846  and  1875  at  fourteen  stations,  is  1*64  feet  higher 
at  Memel  than  it  is  on  the  coast  of  Holstein.f 

The  epirit-le veilings  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
and  discussed  by  Colonel  A,  Horn  Clarke,  u.i:,,  J  tend  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, for  they  show  that  the  sea  surrounding  the  British  Islands  does  not 
staud  at  a  uniform  level.  By  connecting  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  at 
Liverpool  by  means  of  lines  of  spirit-le veilings  with  the  mean  level 
of  the  sea  at  other  points  of  the  coast,  it  waa  found  that  there  existed 
measurable  if  not  very  considerable  diiferences*  In  Ireland,  where  22 
stations  at  which  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  had  been  determined  by  tidal 
observations  were  connected  by  lines  of  spirit-levelling^  similar  results 
were  obtained.     The  extreme  difference  of  level  was  thus  found  to  exist 

•  '  C.  B.  dea  stances  de  la  com.  perm*  de  I'Aafiociatioii  geodojiquo  iDteniationale,* 
1a  Haguct  1882 ;  '  Niveilementder  trigou.  Abtheilung  der  pieiuss,  LandemufDtihme,  V*  * ; 
BomdfJoue, '  Niv,  dc  la  France/  1864, 

t  Ha^cti  in  *  Moriatsberichte  Berlin  Academy/  1877. 

t  •AbetmcU)  nf  the  principal  Imca  of  SpiiiWe^rellmg  io  Iruland^  England  aod 
WalM,  and  in  Scotland/  1855,  18(j1  i  *  Aceoiml  of  the  principal  TriaDguUtioii  of  Scot- 
Uxtd/  IS58. 
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between  Eispond,  on  tlio  norfhem  coaat  of  Sutherlandbhire,  and  Killmlia, 
at  the  month  of  tlio  Shannon.  At  llispond  the  mean  level  is  1  ■  736  feet 
above  the  mean  level  at  Liverpool,  at  Kilbaha  it  is  1  *  442  feet  below  it ; 
the  extreme  difference  thus  amounting  to  3 '178  feet. 

I  have  attempted  to  ill  wet  rate  the  results  obtained  as  to  the  level  of 
the  British  seaa  by  means  of  a  little  map.  These  results,  however,  are 
merely  preliminary,  for  although  we  may  accept  the  spirit4eveOings  as 
absolutely  free  from  appreciable  error,  as  errors  arising  from  variations 
of  gi'avity  may  be  supposed  to  balance  each  other,  the  tidal  observations 
were  hardly  in  a  single  instance  carried  on  during  a  sufficient  period  for 
obtaining  the  true  mean  level  of  tho  sea,  and  vulgar  means  were  in 
many  instances  accepted  for  want  of  true  means  furnished  by  self- 
registering  tide-gauges.* 

8till»  these  observations^  defective  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  ap|>ear 
to  portray  the  leading  features  of  the  ease,  and  reasons  why  the  sea 
should  be  piled  up  in  some  localities,  while  it  is  depressed  in  others,  at 
once  suggest  themselves.  That  winds,  currents,  the  horizontal  con- 
figuration of  the  land,  and  the  depth  of  the  sea  are  more  potent  factors 
than  bold  coasts  or  proximity  to  lofty  mountain  ranges  becomes  at  onoo 
apparent. 

These  differences  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  prevent  our  accepting 
the  mean  sea-lovcl  at  large  as  a  datum  of  reduction  when  dealing  with 
'"surveys  and  levellings  of  the  minute  accuracy  now  aimed  at,  and  really 
attainecl,  in  most  oountrieB  of  Europe.  This  would  not,  however,  prevent 
our  accepting  the  me^n  level  of  the  sea  at  any  particular  spot  for  a 
datum-level  to  which  altitudes  as  well  as  depths  might  l>e  referred,  unless, 
indeed,  we  should  accept  the  surface  of  a  spheroid  determined  by 
Capt-ain  Clarke  as  most  nearly  representing  the  surface  of  the  British  seas* 

In  Central  Europe  the  zero-mark  of  the  tide-gauge  at  Amsterdam 
(which  is  0'4()23  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  Kea)  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  a  datum-level,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  tho  datum-level  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  should  not  find  aceeptance  for 
the  whole  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  altitudes  inserted  upon  the  Ordnance  maps  of  Great  Britain  are 
reduced  to  an  assumed  mean  sea-level  at  Liverpool,  which  is  0 '  068  feet 
above  the  true  level,  as  recorded  by  a  self-registering  tidal  gauge 
placed  against  St.  George's  l^ier.  In  the  Ordnance  maps  of  Ireland,  on 
the  other  baud,  all  altitudes  are  referred  to  low  water  at  spring  tide,  as 
observed  at  PoolLM?g  Lighthouse  on  April  8th,  1837.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  altitudes  on  the  Ordnance  map  of  Ireland  to  the  Liverpool  datum* 

♦  Jlenn  Icvol  of  the  Bca  at  Fleet  woo  J  aboTe  Inie  racnn  level  at  LiTerpool,  aocorJiDg 
to  Onlnnnce  Survey  (tlireL*  months  obsenatioDs)  0'5G3  fett ;  acconlin^  to  Admiralty 
obatTvationa  (nine  monttie)  r50G  feet.  At  LiverpcH.»l  tho  ditference  between  the  true 
iLieau  nnii  iL  vulgar  meao,  derived  from  maximiuu  and  uiiriiaiuin  recordi,  amounts  to 
0  3GGfi.€t. 
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level,  they  mnat  be  increased  by  8  feet,  as  shown  by  trigonometrical 
meafiiirements. 

Having  once  adopted  tbo  datum-level  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  there 
can  arise  no  diffionlty  in  giving  a  hjpBographical  delineation  of  the 
Und-snrfaceB.  The  Ordnance  Sorvoy  furniBhes  nearly  all  the  materials 
that  are  wanted.  Only  in  one  respect  will  it  be  found  to  be  deficient, 
viz,  in  data  as  to  depressions  covered  witli  water,  such  as  lake- and  river* 
beds.  Supplementary  surveys  will  in  most  instances  bo  required  Avith 
reference  to  them,  and  wc  conceive  that  the  results  should  bo  reduced 
to  the  accepted  datum-level,  instead  of  being  referred  to  a  variable 
water-surface. 

We  shall  next  have  to  consider  the  utilisation  of  Admiralty  charts 
in  the  production  of  bathy-hypBographical  maps.  We  have  seen  that 
the  errors  likely  to  aiise  from  a  disregard  of  differences  in  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea  at  different  localities  are  but  trifling  in  amount*  On  a 
map  drawn  on  a  small  scale  they  would  not  show  at  all,  and  wherever 
the  depth  of  the  sea  is  considerable,  they  could  not  be  ascortaiiiod  by 
our  present  methods  of  survey iog,  as  soundings  taken  from  a  boat 
cannot  be  expected  to  yield  results  equal  in  pret^ision  to  those  of  a  spirit- 
leveL  Incomparably  far  more  considerable  are  ,tlie  tidal  movements  of 
the  ocean,  having  a  range  of  between  four  and  40  feet  along  different 
parts  of  our  coast. 

Our  Admiralty  charts  are  primarily  designed  for  the  use  of  seamen, 
and  the  soundings  which  they  give  are  naturally  referred  to  low  water 
at  ordinary  spring  tides.  This  low  water  is  the  "  datum  for  reduction/' 
and  lis  the  spring  rise,  or  main  epriug  range,  varies  even  within  short 
distances,  this  **  datum  for  reduction  *'  is  by  no  means  a  **  datum-level  ** 
but  represents  in  reality  an  inclined  plane.  In  the  British  Channel,  for 
iastance,  the  spring  rise  varies  between  23  and  4.0  ftet,  and  coDsequently 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea  differs  from  the  **  datum  of  reduction  '*  adopted 
hy  the  Admiralty  surveyors  to  the  extent  of  from  12  to  20  feet.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  quantities  like  these  cannot  be  disregarJed  if  we  desire  to 
delineate  the  bed  of  this  channel  b}^  nieuns  of  horizontal  con  tour -lines 
confining  planes  equidistant  from  the  plane  representing  the  assumed  mean 
sea-level,  or  with  the  *'  datum-plane  "  of  the  Ordoance  Survey.  In  some 
of  the  sea  lochs  of  Scotland,  where  the  sea  has  a  depth  uf  hundreds  of  feet 
almost  with  a  stone^s  throw  from  the  land,  and  where  the  range  of  the 
tides  is  as  a  rule  drcumscribed,  these  differences  would  not  show  very 
conspicuously  on  a  map,  and  still  less  so  out  at  sea,  where  the  tidul  oscilla* 
tiona,  proportionately  to  the  depth  of  the  ocean »  are  hardly  appreciable. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  depth  of  the  sea  increases  gradually,  the 
tidal  range  becomes  a  very  important  factor,  and  in  order  to  exhibit  at 
a  glance  the  difference  between  the  contours  as  universally  laid  down 
on  charts  (with  low  water  as  the  datum  for  reduction),  and  the  contcjurs 
on  a  bathy graphical  map  constructed  in  accordance  with  my  suggestions 
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1  have  prepared  two  tliagTams  deBigned  to  illufltrat©  the  surface  featuren 
of  the  sea-bottom  along  that  part  of  the  south  coast  of  England  which 
extends  from  Selsea  Bill  to  Brighton.  Along  that  coast  the  differ- 
ence between  low  water  and  the  mean  water-level  varies,  according  to 
locality,  between  eight  and  10  f<>et,  and  wo  may  asanmo  that  this 
difference  grows  lees  as  we  depart  from  the  land,  until  about  VI  miles 
out  at  sea  it  is  reduced  to  six  feet. 

The  upper  diagram  has  inserted  npon  it  the  contours  or  "  fathom- 
lineg,"  as  they  apfiear  upon  the  published  Admiralty  chart*  On  the 
lower  diagram  I  have  inserted  the  same  contours,  taking  the  datum- 
level  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  the  datnm  for  rednctioo,  A  comparison 
of  the  two  will  show  very  appreciable  differencea.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  parts  along  our  coasts  where  these  differences  would  be  less,  but 
elsewliere,  as  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Hnmber,  or  the  Scottish  firths, 
they  would  be  far  greater.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  though  we 
may  neglect  the  ascertained  diflferences  in  the  mean  level  of  the  sea 
without  seriously  impairing  tho  correctness  of  our  delineation  of  the 
sculptured  surface  of  the  sea-bottom,  we  cannot  neglect  taking  a  careful 
account  of  tiie  tidal  range. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  points  to  be  considered  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  bathy-hypsographical  maps. 

As  to  the  materials  available  for  such  a  map  of  the  British  Islands 
and  of  the  surrounding  seas^  they  include,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Ordnance  and  Admiralty  Surveys.  The  fornicr,  as  soon  as  they  shall 
be  completed^  vnll  enable  us  to  prepare  a  hypaographical  map  with  a 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  detail  certainly  not  to  be  Burpassed  in  the  case 
of  any  other  country  of  equal  extent.  Supplementary  surveys  will  no 
doubt  be  required  if  we  desire  to  present  also  the  features  of  lake-  and 
river-beds,  but  some  of  these  havo  already  been  made  by  local  bodies  or 
authorities,  whilst  others  are  in  progress.  The  Admiralty  Surveys 
furnish  ns  with  charts  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  seas  on  a 
scale  of  a  least  one  mile  to  the  inch.  It  is  only  when  we  proceed  to  a 
combination  of  the  Ordnaneo  and  Admiralty  Surveys,  and  even  then  only 
when  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  map  on  a  largo  scale,  that  tho  necessity 
of  some  further  surveys  makes  itself  felt.  It  is  necessary,  above  all 
things,  to  devise  a  system  of  tidal  observations  which  would  accurately 
determine  the  relations  between  the  Ordnance  datum-level,  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea,  and  low  water.  Observations  of  this  kind  would  have 
to  be  carried  on  for  five  years  if  thoroughly  trustworthy  results  are 
aimed  at,  and  they  ought  to  be  made  simultaneously  at  the  largest 
possible  number  of  stations.  But  once  engaged  upon  work  of  this 
kind,  the  desirability  of  extending  it  and  developing  it  into  a  complete 
survey  of  the  British  seas  forces  itself  upon  our  attention*  Surveys 
of  this  kind  have  been  carried  on  with  considerable  success  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Franoej 
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and  the  United  States,  and  it  surely  behoves  the  leading  maritime  nation 
of  the  world  to  take  the  lead  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  to  carry  to  a 
satisfactory  completion  the  labours  so  successfully  begun  in  1860  by  the 
Bnttdogy  and  since  continued  in  the  Porcupine,  the  Lightning,  the  Valorous, 
the  Knight  Errant,  and  the  Triton.  A  "  Survey  of  the  British  Seas,"  con- 
dacted  by  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  would  most  certainly 
yield  valuable  results  in  many  departments  of  science. 

But  although  I  consider  that  further  surveys  are  required  before  a 
combination  of  ihJb  Ordnance  maps  and  Admiralty  charts  can  be  effected 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner,  I  nevertheless  believe  that  some 
useful  cartographical  work  could  be  done  even  now.  I  more  especially 
refer  to  the  production  of  a  general  map  on  a  scale  of  say  1 :  200,000, 
and  of  large-scale  maps  of  certain  estuaries  and  of  other  localities  for 
which  detailed  surveys,  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  are  already 
available.  The  leading  features  of  bathy-hypsographical  maps,  such  as 
I  suggest,  would  be  as  follows : — 

1.  All  heights  and  depths  would  be  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
datum-level,  altitudes  being  printed  in  Roman  characters,  depths  in 
Stump. 

2.  The  features  of  the  ground  would  be  shown  by  means  of  horizontal 
contours,  which  would  enable  the  compiler  to  limit  himself  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  carefully  selected  figures. 

3.  The  intervals  between  the  contours  would  be  tinted  to  bring  out 
the  relief  of  the  ground. 

4.  The  line  along  which  land  and  water  meet  at  ordinary  spring 
tides  would  be  clearly  marked. 

5.  The  foreshore  and  all  sandbanks  which  uncover  would  be  clearly 
indicated  as  on  ordinary  Admiralty  charts. 

6.  The  spring  rise  of  the  tide  would  be  given  as  in  Admiralty 
charts. 

7.  Roads,  railways,  and  other  features  calculated  to  obscure  the 
physical  features  of  the  ground  would  be  omitted. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  a  physical  outline  map  of  this 
character  could  be  easily  utilised  for  illustrating  the  hydrographical, 
the  geological,  and  other  features  of  the  country. 


(    23    ) 

Letters  from  Colonel  Prrjevahkj. 

The  following  bas  been  receivoil  from  St.  PetorsVmrg  Bioce  the  issiio  of 

iitir  December  No.,  in  wliieh,  at  p,  807,  we  publisiicd  ColoQel  Prejevalsky'a 

letter  of  the  10th  of  August:— ^ 

Ojk^\M  or  CjtiuA.  .hujxiLsi  lOfA,  1$S5. 

The  imptxsisibility,  nccording  to  the  in  formation  we  Imd  a>llected,  or  penetrating 
into  libet  witli  caratli**  and  the  extreme  f  xhaustion  of  our  l)casta  which  hnd  irmight 
heiivy  packs  on  their  backs  all  the  wny  frum  Urga,  compelled  rae  to  hire  in  Keria 
thirty  packborses  for  our  intend*?d  excursion  to  the  Tibetnn  p1at«aiL  We  left,  our 
q)arc  bnggiige  (i.e.  our  collections)  in  care  of  the  native  guveroor  (KhakimX  and 
the  canielB,  fifty -one  in  nnniher,  under  gnanl  of  i^ix  CuHaAckt  on  soiue  pastures  not 
far  from  Keria,  whil&t  wt,  lifteen  all  told,  marched  southwards  iu  light  array,  hoping 
to  enter  Tibet  by  ihe  same  pass  through  which  the  Pundit  travelled  from  Ladak  in 
1871.  But,  alas!  wo  wtro  diM^me*!  to  di»n|ipiintinent.  The  said  pnss  or  ravine, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Knrab,  i.s,  without  takin<:j  into  account  the  destruction 
of  the  bridges  and  imthn  by  the  Chint^sp,  quite  impassable  for  packhorses^  partica- 
lariy  in  summer,  when  all  tho  mountain  streams  are  fiitl  of  water;  and  as  there 
was  no  other  pasSj  the  visit  to  the  north-west  jiortiou  of  Tibet  hi\d  perforce  to  be 
abandoned  and  rhe  mouti tains  near  Keria  explored  iustead.  The  latter  constitute 
the  imraediatu  continuation  of  the  Kui^siaii  range^  and,  like  it,  have  no  general 
api^liation  amongst  the  natives,  who  ditstiuguisb  by  name  merely  individual  ravines 
and  ft  few  peaks.  It  was  onco  more  necessary,  therefore,  to  officiate  as  godfather  to 
the  mountains  we  w^ere  explnriug,  and  1  nrinit^l  ihcm  the  Kerian  (Keriiski). 

Tbiis  range  stretches  lUO  ven-tJS  (107  miles)  fimu  rast  to  west  between  the  rivers 
Keria  and  lurun-Kasb,  the  latter  dividing  it  from  the  mountains  which  continue 
the  chain  westward  to  the  Karakorum,  The  Kerian  range  appears  tus  a  lofty,  Hteep, 
d i SRI pted  wall  of  mou mains,  surpassing  the  snow-line  throughout  its  extern,  Tho 
^now-peaks  even  form  a  sierra  on  the  outer  border  of  tho  loftiest  part  of  the  range,  and 
generally  s[K^king  the  snowy  region  is  here  very  extensive.  We  did  not  however  jDer- 
ceive  any  exceptionally  high  sin^^ls  jit^aks*,  though,  in  jjiaees,  above  the  general  snowy 
masa  rise  still  hiftier  grou^is  .it  an  rilxsoUite  height  probably  of  more  than  20,000  feet. 
Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  measure  these  j>eaks  trigonnnictiically,  nor  could 
we  deternuue  by  the  bftromelerthe  lieight  of  the  snow-line;  both  one  and  the  other 
being  preveij.tt'd  by  constant  heavy  rains,  which  fell  twenty-live  day*s  mnoing,  i.e.  the 
whole  time  of  our  stay  in  the  lofty  belt  of  the  Kerian  Mountains.  These  rains  aro 
undoubtedly  brought  here  by  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  continue  during 
I  he  thrte  summer  months,  being  heavient  in  July.  They  aecuunt  sufhciently  for 
the  profusion  of  glaciers,  whence  flow  the  many  small  rivers,  on  wliieb,  lower  down, 
are  situated  tic  oases.  It  is  thanks,  too,  to  these  summer  laina  that  tlio  belt  on  the 
^]ope  of  this  range,  at  frotn  t)000  to  12,000  feet  aWlutc  height,  ih  covered  witli 
excellent  i>asturage,  on  which  feed  numerous  tlocks  ot  tine- wool  led  sheep.  The 
rainy  region  leiiseni*,  however,  as  you  go  northwards,  S4>  that  in  all  piolnability  only 
shght  remnants  of  these  rains  reach  the  ridges  of  the  Central  Kuen4uen. 

Jd  spite  of  an  abundance  of  water  in  summer,  ibe  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Kerian 
range  is  very  poor  in  species.  There  are  no  forests  nor  nnierwood  of  any  kind. 
Larse  quadrupeds  also  are  almost  entirfly  wanting,  if  wtj  except  the  mountain  sheep, 
Knku-Yaman  {^Oaw  Ihirrhd)^  iyn  the  rocks;  whiLt  of  birds  only  gritTon  vultures 
and  otthrs  are  plentiful.  The  nason  of  this  [wverty  of  or;:anic  life  is  to  besought, 
fierhaps,  in  the  sharp  contrast  prt-isenteil  witbin  a  comparatively  small  space  between 
the  arid  desert  and  the  ccdd  mountain  range;  and  also  iu  tie  great  abruptness  of 
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I  moimtaiii  wall  upon  which  as  you  rise  even.  Earrow  belts  difTer  greatly  m  regard 
U>  iem|jerature  and  moisture. 

The  lower  limit  of  glacit-rs  on  tho  northern  slope  of  the  Kenan  range  lies  probably 

^to  judge  by  analogy  from  the  Sa-Glissooftky  Nan-Shan  and  the  ridges  of  the  plateau 

of  Tibet — at  an  absolute  height  of  15,500  to  16,000  feet     On  the  Bouthexn  slope, 

I  irhich  is  undoubtedly  Bhorter,  and  perhaps  topographically  less  rugged  in  character, 

the  anow-line  lies  probably  500  or  lOOO  feet  higher. 

During  our  stay  amidst  the  Kerian  mountains  we  became  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  southern  Machiniana,  who  inhabit  them ;  and  also  studied  to  some  extent 
ioocher  amall  but  very  interesting  tribe,  Pulu. 

The  Polu  village,  conaisting  of  fifty  houses,  all  told,  lies  at  an  absolute  height  of 

I  feet,  on  the  river  Kiirab,  tivc  verata  before  it  falla  into  the  river  Keria.    I'he 

lira  of  the  community  are  directed  by  an  elected  aksakal.    The  chief  occupation 

rof  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture^  but  ptirtly  also  grazing.     They  aro  Mahommedaus 

of  the  Sunnite  sect.    By  descent  they  are  Tibetans,  and  how  they  happened  to  find 

their  way  here  is  told  in  the  following  tradition : — 

In  Western  Tibet  it  was  once  the  custom  to  elect  a  Tsar,  and  after  ten  years' 
aoveragnty  put  him  to  death,  no  matter  whether  he  had  governed  well  or  ill 

One  of  the  Tsara,  Khatam  by  name,  on  the  approach  of  his  cruel  fate,  fied  with 

\Wy  of  his  followers,  and  founded  a  small  colony  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Keria, 

land  consequently  on  the  plateau  of  1'ibct,     But  the  Mongols  soon  attacked  the 

1  fXklcmj,  ruined  it,  and  destroyed  the  inhabitants.    Only  Khatum  with  his  wife,  son^ 

[atkd  two  relations  escaped  the  massacre,  and  making  their  way  down  the  river  to 

^cjond  the  monntains,  mixed  in  marriage  with  the  local  Maclnuians,  and  founded 

the  present  settlement  of  Polu,  which  is  iohabited  already  by  the  eighth  generation 

of  their  descendants. 

Tlie  people  of  Polu,  like  other  natives  of  Eastern  Turkistan,  present  in  outward 
mppearance  a  mixture  of  various  tyj^es  amongst  which  the  Machiniau  predominates, 
thtmgh  some  few  recall  the  Tibetans.  Their  dialect  is  also  Machinian  and  retains, 
so  the  local  elders  say,  hardly  any  Tibetan  words.  Manners,  customs,  and  drass 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Machinians. 

With  an  account  of  the  latter  I  shall  take  leave  to  close  this  letter. 
The  Macbinians,  already  mentioned,  consider  themselves  theaboriginfll  inhabitants 
of  Eastern  Turkistan,  of  which  they  now  occupy  the  south-east  portion,  dwelling  in 
,  the  mountains  as  well  as  in  the  oases,  and  preserving  their  original  type  best  in  the 
lonner.  In  the  oases,  indeed,  eBpecially  in  the  larger  ones  and  in  the  towns,  they 
hftve  mingled  partly  with  the  Ardbul,  partly  with  other  immigrants  of  Eastern 
Turkistan.  Their  total  number  it  is  impossible  to  teil,  but  in  the  Keria  oasis 
alone  they  are  estimated  at  from  11-12,000  families. 

The  mountain  Much inians,  or  as  they  call  themselves  Malcha,  live  on  theEusstarb 
and  Kerian  ranges,  and  on  the  Karanga-tagh.* 

In  the  Kerian  mountains  the  Macbinians  (of  the  Keria  district)  number  about 
2000  families.  They  are  chiefly  oocapied  in  grazing,  and  to  a  less  extent*  in 
agriculture*  In  appearance  these  purer  blooded  Macbinians  present  a  mixture  of  the 
Mongol  and  Arysn  types,  but  with  the  latter  strongly  predominating,  They  have  high 
cheek-bones,  spreading  nostrili^,  though  not  flattened  as  with  the  pure  Mongols; 


*  This  name  is  applied  to  the  mountainous  region  south  of  Keria.  It  seems  to^me 
that  for  the  gftkc  of  geographical  conveni^rnt-e  the  ftppellation  Karanga-tagh  might  be 
extended  to  llie  whole  snowy  mnge  which,  in  continuation  of  the  Kerian  Mountain:!, 
stretches  from  the  river  Yunm-Ka^h  to  t lie  Karakomm^  and  thus  eonstitutes  tbe  moat 
westerly  fMfrtt.n  of  the  Kuen^tuen* 
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there  ia  Httle  hiiir  on  tlio  ciiin,and  still  less  on  the  cheeks  and  lips;  the  eyes  are 
large  and  not  slanting ;  the  sknll  ig  angular  and  flat  at  the  back  ;  the  forehead  also 
i»-g«Dttftlly  flat;  lips  rather  thick;  Btaturo  small,  or  at  most  of  middle  height; 
iignpe  not  very  strongly  knit;  ikin  dark,  no  lighter  than  that  of  the  Mongols, 
Altiiough  the  prevailing  colour  of  eyes  and  hair  la  bkck,  yon  ine<?t  often  enongh 
with  men  (ae  to  the  women  I  cannot  speak)  with  blno  or  grey  eyea  and  chestnut, 
sandy,  or  even  re*i  hair.     In  places,  indeed,  such  specimens  are  even  frequenL* 

TIm  men  shave  their  heads  and  clip  their  moostftchios,  but  let  their  whiskers 
and  bearda  grow.  Young  girls  wear  from  four  to  six  plaibj  (two  behind  and  two  on 
the  temples),  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  hair.  This  way  of  dressing  the  hair  is 
continued  after  marriage  until  pregnancy,  after  which  wunven  wear  only  tlie  two  pkits 
behind.  Some,  however,  grow  little  curia  on  the  temples,  or  cut  a  fringe  on  tho 
j<  forehead,  Just  as  our  fashionable  ladieii  do. 

'*rbe  tyi>e  of  llio  women  amongst  the  mountain  Machiniana  ia  not  beautiful ;  tut 
iji  the  oases  you  come  across  pretty  faces.  The  common  clothing  of  lioth  sexes  is  the 
khalui  (dressing  gown),  which  the  men  wear  girdled  and  the  women  loose.  Under 
the  klialat  arc  worn  sliirta  and  drawers.  They  wear  hoots  like  oura  and  sheepskin 
hata  on  their  heads  itummer  and  winter*  We  did  not  aee  any  turbans  amongst  the 
mcB  of  the  mxwanUiin  tnl>e,  nor  veiU  in  Hpecial  use  amongst  their  women. 

In  the  oaseft  the  Machinians  dwrell  in  saklias  (cabins),  built  of  clay ;  whilst 
in  the  moimtains  they  excavate  dwellings  in  tha  layers  of  loess  clay.  Such  habi- 
tatkms  are  very  convenient  owing  to  their  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  construc- 
tion* and  also  because  they  arc  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer 

The  domestic  arrangementa  and  food  of  the  ilachinian  mountmncor  are  as  un- 
attractive as  his  dwelling  is  simple.  The  food  consists  mainly  of  bread  made  of 
wh^t,  barley,  or  maize,  which  ia  eaten  with  milk  in  summer,  and  tea  in  wiutor. 
'  Meat  they  rarely  use.  In  the  oases  the  fare  h  better  and  moro  varied,  the  staple 
lieing  fruit  and  vegetables,  while  tea  and  rioe  are  more  commonly  in  use.  Sluttoa 
.  is  sold  in  the  boiiaara  for  the  preparation  of  their  favourite  dish,  pilau^  besides  which 
they  make  pilmens  f  *"^  different  kinds  of  soup ;  and  consume  a  grKnl  many  fowls 
and  ducks  and  their  eggs.  The  food  ia  cleanly  cooked  and  the  kitchen  utensila  are 
kept  in  good  order. 

The  chief  occupation,  as  already  stated,  of  the  mountain  Machinians  i«  grazing, 
mostly  sheep,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds^one  with  coarso  woc>l  called  kUcfiak\ 
the  other,  fnie-woolled,  ghirde.  The  first  prevails  on  the  Russian,  the* second  on 
the  Keriao  range.  They  furnish  excellent  furs.  Besides  these  the  JMachinians  keep 
iroats  which  supply  them  with  very  fine  hair*  Homed  cattle  are  scarce,  having  died 
off  to  a  great  extent  of  late  years,  Asees  are  plentiful  everywhere ;  they  serve  as 
pack  animals  and  for  riding.  The  horses  are  of  foirly  good  breed,  though  not  large ; 
but  they  are  few  in  number  siiu^  the  Chinese  destroyed  them  some  years  ago,  m 
fear  of  a  native  rising-J  This  massacre  was  carried  out,  we  were  told,  in  tlie  most 
barbarous  manner;  for  Iho  Chinese  led  the  horses  away  ami,  instead  of  killing  thern 
outright,  froze  them  to  death  either  by  driving  them  into  the  rivers  in  winter 
or  by  pouring  water  over  them  during  a  frost.  In  this  way  perished  thousands  of 
these  useful  animals  which  were  alre4idy  sufficiently  scarce  in  Easteni  Turkistan* 


♦  A  very  im|>nrtflnt  fuct.  Arc  not  these  Maclunians  perlmps  the  direct  deacenrjants  of 
those  blue^yed  s»ndy-baired  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Turkistan,  who  dwelt  there,  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  MSB.,  under  the  name  of  Saks  and  Goths  even  before  our  era  ? 

f  I^ilmha  are  littla  dough  patties,  unbaked,  filled  with  minocd  meat  and  herbs. 
They  ara  eaten  hot  In  great  quantities  all  over  Central  Asla.^M. 

J  I  was  told  this  in  Central  Asia  in  18S0,— M. 
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The  moat  strikiiig  charactcmtic  of  the  Macbinians  ia  their  terrible  Joqimcity, 
m  which  the  men  even  surpass  tho  women.  Besides  this,  they  are  great  cowards 
iiiil  haliday-makers.  Their  favourite  diversion  ia  afforded  by  sioging,  music,  and 
dmehigy  eveo  in  the  wildest  clefts  of  the  mountains, 

*•  It's  lucky  these  people  doQ*t  know  vodka  (com  brandy),  or  they'd  go  wrong 
altogether^*'  said  our  Cosaacka,  ahrewdly  characterising  the  festive  incliuntioua  of  the 
KacbiiiiaDs;  who,  moreover,  are  avaricious  and  much  given  to  idleness  and  (like  ail 
JUiatica)  debauchery.  On  the  other  hand,  a  praiseworthy  feature  of  their  character 
if  their  love  of  children  and  affection  towards  their  relations,  each  one  iu  time  of 
need  helping  the  other.  Parents  and  elders,  too,  are  much  respected.  Thieving,  in 
the  mountains  at  least,  is  a  crime  of  raa»  c^ccurrence.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
mocmtatDeeirs  are  a  feeble  race,  ytt  the  women  in  general  are  mure  vigorous  than  the 
IDCD,  aikd  also  more  indttstrioui^.  On  them  lies  the  whole  care  of  the  honso  and 
the  bringing  up  of  the  children,  who  are  suckled  at  the  breaat  up  to  two  and  even 
three  years  of  age,  when  they  already  walk  and  talk  with  wise.  As  a  rule,  the 
Machmiana  have  only  one  wife  each,  hut  sometimes  two  or  three.  They  change  them, 
however,  pretty  often,  divorce  being  very  easy,  Kot  unfret]uently  you  may  meet  a 
woman  who  has  married  a  sixth  or  seventh  husband,  whilst  there  is  hardly  one  but 
has  bad  two  or  three.  They  marry  young,  at  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years  for  the 
womeEi,  and  fifteen  for  the  men.  Divorced  couples  can  marry  again  on  the  morrow, 
Kioahip,  even  in  the  seci^nd  degree,  is  no  impediment  to  marriage ;  so  that  an  uocle 
.  insj  many  his  niece  or  a  nephew  his  aunt,  to  say  nothing  of  cousins  amongst  them- 
Leelveji,  Only  the  very  nearest  relations,  own  brother  and  sister,  are  unable  to  unite 
tin  matrimony.  The  marriage  rites  are  those  usual  with  Mussulmans;  there  is  no 
feasting  on  the  occasion,  so  that  the  weddings  are  not  costly.  Funerals  are 
oonducted  ia  accordance  with  the  ustial  Mussulman  ceremonial,  tlie  oulj  dif- 
hang  that  the  near  relations  of  the  deceased  have  to  live  on  his  grave  for 
forty  days,  an  observance,  however,  whicii  is  only  partially  kept.  Every  Thursday 
people  viait  the  tombs  of  thek  ancestors,  pray  to  them,  and  beg  their  help  iu  this 
life.*  At  the  same  time  they  leave  food  on  the  sepulchre,  which  is  afterwards,  as  a 
rule,  devoured  by  the  poor. 

All  the  MacMnians  are  Sunuia,  but  by  no  means  fanatical  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
The  language,  even  of  the  mountaineers,  doe*  not  differ,  or  at  most  in  a  very  insig- 
nificant degree,  from  that  common  to  the  whole  of  Eastern  Turkistan.     Thus  our 
Ljnterpreter  from  Kuldja  easily  made  himself  understood  wherever  we  weat,  though 
lie  slated  that  the  MachlniaiLH  occajiiioually  used  words  unlike  those  of  Kuldja. 

Leaving  the  mountains  of  Keria,  we  struck  tho  Khotan  road  in  the  Chira  oasis 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  sent  thence  to  Keria  for  the  baggage  and  camels  we 
had  left  there.  They  will  reach  us  in  a  few  days,  and  we  shall  then  journey  through 
[^  Khotan  by  the  river  of  that  name  to  Aksu,  and  on  across  Ihe  Tian-Shan  to  our  own 
,  where  we  ehall  arrive  in  all  probability  towards  the  end  of  October. 


L  vBreooe 


Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  received,  later  news  has  arrived  to  the 
eSect  that  Colonel  Prejovalsky  had  passed  through  Karakol,  and  might 
be  expected  in  St.  Petei-sburg  in  the  beginning  of  January.  He  tde- 
graphfl  that  the  expedition  has  been  very  snccessful,  and  that  he  brings 
home  rich  collections. 


*  Here  we  find  tbevelbpe  the  practioe  of  ancefltorowonhip. 


<    M    ) 


Notes  of  a  Journetf  in  Karateghhi  and  Darwaz  in  1882. 

By  M.  K0SSIA.KOF,  Military  Topographer**    Translated  from  the  Kussiau 
and  annotated  by  E,  Delmar  Mobgan. 
Map,  p.  64.t 
L— Fbom  Pes  jk  end  via  Hissar  to  Ko  da  dun.  J 

The  expedition  of  Dr,  R^gel  to  Slmghnan,  to  which  I  was  appointed  in  the 
quality  of  topographer^  having  completed  its  outfit,  act  out  in  the  middle  of  June? 
1882  from  the  town  of  Penjkend.  § 

The  road  lay  at  first  along  th©  left  bank  of  the  Zarafshan  over  level  ground  well 
suited  for  arbas,!!  bnt  at  the  sixth  verst  T  led  to  a  sudden  Ihcnigh  well-contrived 
descent.  At  the  uinth  verst  is  the  Immlet  **  of  Sudjan^  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  Maghinn^  here  spanned  by  a  bridge.  One  verst  before  reaching  the  hamlet 
of  Guzar  ft  ^  coet  with  a  second  desceot  as  steep  as  the  first  and  1060  feet  long.  From 
GtUEir  to  the  hamlet  of  Kahtnt  for  a  distance  of  seven  versts  tlie  road  is  level  and 
pisses  through  a  cultivated  valley,  but  soon  after  crosaea  a  ravine  450  feet  wide,  and 
a^B  entera  the  valley,  passing  on  the  right  the  hamlet  of  Saumn,  From  Varzikand, 
a  hamlet  at  the  ninth  veret,  the  traveller  ascends  a  small  pass^  and  then  turniug  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  descends  somewhat  abruptly  to  the  river  Voru,  along  the 
left  bank  of  which  lies  the  road.  Before  reaching  K ah  tut,  however,  it  rccroases 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Voni,  and  aliout  50O  yards  farther  enters  a  small  defile. 
Both  these  passages  of  the  river  are  bridged.  It  is  only  after  deacending  the  pass  to 
the  Voru  that  vegetation,  such  as  the  wild  almond  tree,  the  wild  cherry,  and  the 
gweet-briar,  is  met  with.  The  road  from  Varaikand  to  Kshtut  is  only  fit  for  pack 
animals,  carts  may  not  pass  that  way,  Kshtut  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Voru, 
and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  capped  with  snow.  At  tbia  place  the  Voru 
receives  two  tributaries,  the  Karaibak  on  the  right  and  the  Busardagu  on  the  left. 
Upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  last  named  ia  the  hamlet  of  Paganii, 

From  Kshtut  I  proceedeti  t-o  Lake  Kul-i-lvalam  by  the  right  bank  of  the 
Karaibak,  part  of  the  way  along  the  edge  of  a  narrow  ravine.  Before  reaching  the 
hamlet  of  Panjirat  the  river  is  crossed  and  recfosse<],  the  road  lying  occasionally 


♦  Trtmslatcd  from  the  hsesiitja^  voL  xx.,  No.  6 ;  for  general  luap  the  reailer  ia 
referred  to  Supplemeutnry  Pupera  R.  Q.  S.,  vo!.  i.  part  2, 

f  Tho  rasp  we  give  in  the  present  No.  is  reprodneed  from  the  fiuthoi's  survey  map 
aooompanying  the  Husaiau  article. 

J  Thi«*  road  b  reftrred  to  iu  'Journal  R.  G.  S./  voL  xliii.  p.  271.  It  crosses  a  moun- 
tainous lii&trict,  geueriilly  known  under  tbe  name  of  Kohistau,  Cf-  Schuyler's  *  Turki- 
stan,"  vol  L  p.  UliK 

§  Penjkend  (Pftojkeut,  lit.  the  five  tavi-ns),  in  N,  lat  39*^  35',  E.  long.  67*^  SS*, 
nocordipg  to  Arrowaroith'a  map,  is  a  town  or  fortress  situate  in  the  Zamfsliau  valley. 
It  VFim  formerly  the  capital  of  a  bck-ship,  till  it  was  fiubjugatiKl  by  Bokhara.  Wlieu  the 
Kussiaas  t^iok  t^amarkand  Penjkend  deelaref!  itself  independent,  and  afterwards  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  lluHsia,    *  Journal  K,  G.  8./  vol.  xl.  p.  449. 

II  Arhaa  are  the  native  high  eaiis  on  two  wheels  in  universal  use  in  Turkistan. 

*1  A  verst  is  equal  to  llGtl  English  yarda^or  abotit  two-thirds  of  a  mile, 
*•  We  have  rendered  the  native  word  hshfak  by  hamkt  throughout  the  paj>er. 
t+  It  ia  at  the  village  of  Guzar  that  there  ia  a  rcrmarkable  bridge  across  tho  ZsimfHhan^ 
where  the  river  cuts  its  way  in  two  channels  between  precipitous  walls  of  conglomerate. 
Cf.  *  Journal  R.  G.  8.,*  vol.  xl  p.  458. 
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;ooiroicesy  edcI  dow  nnti  tigain  over  cultivated  LmiL  At  the  sevcntlt  veret  the 
Swriliifc  receives  a  tributary — the  Artutch;  at  the  umtii  vcrst  on  thu  right  btinkof 
a^e  kit-named  rivulet  stantU  the  hamlet  of  Madird,  and  a  little  beyond,  that  of 
Artutch •  Two  verats  from  hen?  is  a  brittle,  mud  the  nxid  after  crossing  it  followt 
the  r^ht  baak.  For  alH>ut  500  yards  farther  it  lies  along  a  grusy  valley  before 
HOBodtD^  a  steep  luountaia,  i^crfectly  cai^y^  however^  for  horsemen*  The  scetjery 
Ineiarery  picturesque;  water  falling  from  a  height  of  700  feet  strikes  the  rooks 
mth  a  Dobe  so  loud  that  it  h  diJlicutt  to  hear  any  one  speaking  to  you.  At 
thewoit  the  road  crosses  to  tho  rigtii  bank  and  continues  aloo^;  it  for  two  versts 
ai  6ir  M  the  oonBuenoe  of  the  Turosh  with  the  Karaibak,  then  it  recrosses  to  the  left 
back  by  a  bridge,  and  scales  the  mountain  by  a  rugged  though  not  very  lofty  a.^ceiit, 
heooming  Tery  steep  for  thie  last  500  yards*  The  nights  are  so  cold  here  Ihiit  as 
«vtmog  closed  in  we  were  glad  to  put  on  our  fur  he»hinets  •  and  sleep  under  wmUlod 
i|ttillB.  The  banks  of  the  Ivaniibak  and  Turosh,  {mrttcularly  tho  latter^  are  covered 
with  n  iDOst  varied  flom.  We  first  came  to  apple  trees,  |)each  trees,  uriukyi  but  as 
«e  vrent  higher  tho  leas  frequent  did  they  l^iecome,  till  at  length  their  place  was 
tiken  by  the  white,  red,  and  yellow  briar  rose,  the  junijicr,  the  uettle,  and  the 
foelder  rose.  A  aecood  aficeot  has  to  bo  made  through  a  narrow  valley  for  :ibout 
500  yards,  then  up  the  mountain.  At  the  summit  is  a  itmall  fiass  which  gives  birth 
tiQ  two  streamlets  flowing  into  the  Turosh.  From  this  point  a  short  and  very  narrow 
loeky  deM»nt  leads  to  Lake  Kul-i-Kalam,  t  which  Ilea  in  a  valley  or  hollow 
ttteoding  three  to  four  versts  from  east  to  west  and  a  little  over  one  verat  Inmi 
to  south.  All  the  lakes  (two  j^iood-sized  and  deep,  besides  several  smaller  in 
I  valley)  are  chiefly  fed  by  tho  Cham-targa  on  the  south>ea^t  aud  the  Itu^i-ravat 
ch«  north-east.  From  tho  eajstemmoat  lake  there  is  an  outlet  to  that  on  the 
wbilc  another  ainall  watercourse  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction  is  the 
J  of  the  river  Turosh.  Lake  Kul-i*Kalam  is  nearly  1*800  feet  above  fi€8- 
tefcl  On  the  south  and  south-east  of  it  rise  snowy  ranges  upwards  of  12,000  feet 
lii«lj,  aod  ice  may  be  sf^en  in  some  of  their  crevasses. 

Daring  the  whole  of  my  Btay  at  Kul  i-Kalam  a  north-westerly  wind  prevailed, 
aodon  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  June  a  little  rain  fell.     There  is  only  one  road  from 
I  to  the  hamlet  of  Marguzar  over  the  Huz-i-iavat  §  Pass  (10,000  feetXH  lljinly 
.  with  snow.     The  ascent  to  this  imss,  two  verst*  long,  is  steep  throughout, 
\  descent  on  the  opposite  side  is  equally  long  and  steep  but  less  roiky.     U  ]» 
Dplished  by  a  series  of  zigzags  lea*ling  to  the  left  Ixink  of  the  Sarga  r  viilet, 
I  rises  in  the  mountains  encomi:«ytsing  the  lake.     To  tlie  right  of  Lake  KuUi- 
i  there  is  a  deep  depression  filled  with  snow  which  will  probably  lie  till  a  Iresb 


•  The  U$/imet  is  a  eloae-flttiDp  tunic. 

t  VvivJt  i»  the  native  name  for  a  sniiill  pench,  which  is  dried  and  sold  in  idl  tho 
buian,  and  exjM/rted  to  Hu^^sin. 

I  Lake  Knl-i-Kiiliim  whs  metitujuetl  but  not  seen  by  M,  Lehmann,  who  confournU  it 
*itti  Lake  Likauder«kul  (ad  apparently  does  M.  FLdchenko,  who  plaeea  his  geoorid  Inke, 
which  bo  cftlU  ^  AUoddin/'  ut  tJie  Hource  of  the  Kiihtut  river),  the  twti  beinij  quite  di»- 
tuHTW  as  our  text  shows.     Cf.  *  Joarnal  It.  O.  S.,*  voL  xl  p.  450- 

$  This  name  looks  as  if  it  had  Cometh iiig  la  do  with  the  Russiana  (rovat  or  rabat 
■Mgnifyiiig  house),  tho  %vholc  Uiinu!  thtrefonj  meaning,  house  of  the  Russians.  There  ja 
rft  nllsge  in  the  Zarafshnti  valley  ealled  rriiv<<.s,  which  m  KHid  to  have  derived  Its  name 
sian  deserters  who  eel  tied  in  it  nuturics  ago,  Cf.  Reel  us,  torn,  vi,  p.  i^S?. 
I  There  is  tome  mistake  here  in  th*-  h<  ight» :  that  of  tJie  lake  is  given  as  OStJO  fett» 
I  the  pass  is  repreeeuted  to  bo  lO.tMJU  fe«?t,  or  only  200  feet  above  \hv>  lake  ;  the 
,  however,  from  the  lake  to  the  pass  is  described  to  be  two  versts  long  and  steep 
shout.  0 

No.  L— Jax.  1886.]  D 
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fall.  In  descending  from  the  pass  we  found  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  lake  a 
temperature  at  night  of  7° '6  Cels.  [15°  Fahr.],  and  in  the  early  morning  (3  a.m.)  it 
was  so  cold  that  we  had  to  warm  hands  and  feet  over  the  fire,  a  proof  of  the 
proximity  of  snow.  Less  than  half-way  up  the  pass  all  vegetation  ceases,  and  only 
reappears  at  the  descent,  when  an  occasional  poplar  and  juniper  may  be  seen  and  the 
banks  of  the  stream  are  covered  with  grass.  On  descending  from  the  pass  I  rode  for 
seven  versts  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarga,  mostly  along  cornices,  and  a  little  way 
farther  came  to  a  small  valley  cultivated  in  many  places  and  sown  with  rye.  At  the 
thirteenth  verst  the  valley  terminates  and  the  road  descends  by  zigzags.  Here  the. 
river  falls  in  cascades  between  steep  banks  and  presents  a  beautiful  picture.  About 
one  mile  and  a  half  farther  the  road  again  enters  a  small  valley,  from  the  end  of 
which  the  river  Surkhab  *  issues  from  the  hills,  and  uniting  with  the  Sarga,  con- 
tinues to  flow  under  its  former  name.  About  500  yards  from  their  confluence  we 
crossed  to  the  right  bank  and  descended  among  rocks  to  a  natural  stone  bridge.  This 
has  been  formed  by  the  displacement  of  an  overhanging  crag,  which  in  falling  has 
blocked  the  river  channel^  yet  so  huge  was  it  that  it  caught  on  either  bank  and 
left  free  space  for  the  river  to  flow  underneath.  The  hand  of  man  completed 
nature's  work,  and  thus  produced  a  solid  and  serviceable  bridge.  From  Lake  Kul-i- 
Kalam  on  our  right  there  rose  a  very  beautiful  snowy  range.  This  is  known  near 
the  lake  by  the  name  of  Gou-KJian,  but  towards  the  Surkhab  it  bears  that  of  Bad" 
Khan  or  "  place  of  the  winds/'  a  literal  translation  of  the  somewhat  poetical  native 
name. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  mountain  hamlets  are  of  Tadjik  race,  presenting  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  type,  for  among  them  an  occasional  fair  complexion  may  be 
seen.  Their  occupation  is  chiefly  husbandry,  and  they  rarely  follow  a  pastoral  life. 
Their  houses  or  huts  are  mostly  built  of  rock,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  clay, 
but  now  and  then  unburn t  bricks  are  used  in  their  construction. 

The  liamlet  of  Marguzar  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Surkhab,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  mountain.  A  short  distance  below  it  the  Uzgur  rivulet  falls  into  the  Surkhab 
on  the  right,  having  its  source  in  the  snowy  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  About  500 
yards  above  its  confluence  with  that  river  it  falls  from  a  perfectly  precipitous  ledge 
of  rock  35  feet  high,  forming  a  pretty  waterfall.  At  the  junction  of  the  Uzgur  and 
Surkhab  a  bridge  has  been  built ;  beyond  it  the  valley  closes  and  the  waters  of  the 
river  confined  within  banks  rush  with  a  terrible  noise  over  the  rocks  beneath.  The 
route  from  Kshtut  to  Marguzar  may  serve  for  pack  animals,  but  is  not  everywhere 
suitable  even  for  this  purpose.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Sarga  and  Surkhab  the 
mountains  are  rocky  and  but  scantily  clothed  with  vegetation.  The  juniper  dis- 
appears altogether,  and  only  along  the  banks  of  the  Surkhab  and  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  valleys  does  one  meet  with  bushes  and  an  occasional  birch  tree. 

From  Marguzar  the  road  crosses  the  last-mentioned  bridge  and  ascends  a  rocky 
spur  with  a  somewhat  abrupt  descent  on  the  reverse  side ;  it  then  enters  a  narrow 
valley  sown  with  rye,  barley,  wheat,  a  few  beans  and  peas.  Three  versts  from  Mar- 
guzar on  the  left  bank  of  the  Surkhab  lies  the  hamlet  of  Pasrut,  where  there  are  no 
less  than  four  bridges.  By  the  third  of  these  the  road  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Surkhab,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hamlet  returns  to  the  right  bank,  along  which  it  runs 
for  two  versts.  Before  reaching  the  hamlet  of  Pinion^  however,  it  again  crosses  to 
the  left  bank.  Pinion  is  situated  among  rocky  hills  aligning  the  left  bank  of  the 
Surkhab  ;  north-east  of  it  may  be  seen  the  hamlet  of  Fan,  standing  on  a  hill.  From 
Pinion  to  Lake  Iskander-kul  the  road  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Surkhab  for  a 


♦  This  river  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  namesake,  the  well-known  right  affluent 
of  the  Upper  Oxus.  ^ 
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^Irtaoeof  2i  verstfl  to  its  confluence  with  tlie  Fan,  near  wMcli  are  tbe  mms  of  the  oM 
fnUiM  of  Surdab.*  Hairing  crossed  the  Surkhab  by  a  bridge,  it  takra  a  south-west- 
cr^  direction  along  tlxe  left  bank  of  the  Fan,  formed  by  the  juDction  of  the  Ya^obf 
mni  Cbe  lekander-daj'iiu  Near  tbeir  conOiienoe  tbe  last-mentioned  Btrcam  is  bridged. 
A  raid  leads  hence  up  tbe  Yagnob  to  the  pass  of  Utcb-turgardan  (Zigdi).  Fifteen 
ifati  from  Pinion  and  one  verat  from  the  right  bank  of  the  lekander-daria  lies 
tbt  hamlet  of  Makslievat,  a  little  way  beyond  is  the  hamlet  of  Kairanbit,  at  the 
KXteentb  verat  is  Jijik,  and  three  versta  farther,  Narvat.  Here  the  road  crosses  to  the 
ng^i  bank  by  a  bridge,  and  after  continuing  along  it  4i  versts  recrosses  to  the  left 
A  iteep  and  difficult  asceut  has  then  to  l>e  accompUsbecl,  followed  by  a  descent  to 
the  bink  of  the  iiver  which  is  never  left  to  Iskander-kol*  From  Pinion  the  slopes 
ue  mostly  etony  and  covered  with  inferior  grassea.  But  from  Jijik,  and  especially  from 
Jk^amtf  the  banks  of  the  Iskander-daria  abound  with  various  bushes  and  trees.  Here 
may  be  wen  the  birch » the  poplar,  the  willow,  the  guelder  rose,  the  woodbine,  the  wild 
rase^  the  juniper,  and  others.  From  Pinion  to  Lake  Iskander-knl  tbe  traveller  may 
ride,  bot  not  without  danger.  At  the  third  verst  from  the  confluence  of  the  Surkhab 
with  the  F'an  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  saddlebags  off  our  lioraes  and  carry  them 
<aQia  MTms,  for  on  one  side  was  the  cliff  and  on  the  other  a  frightful  precipice  with 
tberivear  mshing  below. 

Lake  lakander-kul  ♦  lies  in  the  midst  of  motxntains  whose  ixjaka  are  bare  of  vege- 
tatiom^  upbile  their  slopes  are  wooded  with  junij^xr  and  covered  with  graea.  The  lake 
t»  7120  feet  above  sea-level  and  U  3  versta  long  by  IJ  wide.  On  the  north-west 
the  little  river  Obi-saryma  falls  into  it,  having  its  source  in  the  snowy  mountains, 
Aod  forming  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  lake  a  lovely  valley  covered  with  rich 
grasa  and  dense  underwood  of  birch,  willow,  and  poplar.  In  the  north-eastern  part 
oCthis  valley  there  is  a  small  lake,  into  which  falls  the  Khazar-mysh  flowing  from 
tht  east  and  the  Sary-tagh  rivulet  from  the  south.  This,  the  largest  of  the  three 
dzwms,  forms  at  its  confluence  with  the  lake  a  valley  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  banks  of  Iskander-knJ  and  the  other  two  rivers,  particularly  nc^r 
their  mouth,  are  covered  with  rich  grass  and  bushes,  among  which  are  a  few  apple 
treci. 

The  road  from  Iskander-kul  to  the  Mura  Fasa  skirta  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  then  folluws  the  Sary-tagh  rivnleL  About  one  mile  from  the  lake  is  a 
lery  sodden  and  difficult  ascent,  followed  by  a  descent  into  a  valley,  at  the  end  of 
which  s  bridge  has  to  be  croased  to  the  right  bank  before  the  hamlet  of  Sary-tagh 
cao  he  reached.  The  road  then  continues  along  the  hank  of  this  river  for  three 
vents  befofe  turning  southward  up  the  pass.  The  banks  of  the  Sary-tagh  from  the 
hamlet  are  wooded  and  gras»y.  Half-way  up,  the  road  had  been  spoilt  by  the  spring 
rainiP,  though  the  surveyor  of  theoommnne  had  taken  pains  to  repair  it.  The  repairs 
bad  nevertheless  been  badly  executed,  and  tbe  work  had  evidently  been  hunrietily 
finished,  for  on  one  of  the  cornices  damaged  by  the  rains  lay  a  loose  piece  of  timber 
tipon  which  stones  and  earth  had  been  thrown.  I  rode  first,  behind  me  followed  a 
Coaaack  and  interpreter,  each  leading  a  pack-horse,  while  the  guide  walked  beliind.   I, 


*  Or  Sarvad,  visitod  by  Lehmann  the  hotanbst:  cf.  *  JourrwilB.  G.S.,  voL  xl.  p,  450- 
t  The  Yagnob  or  Yagnau-ab  flows  for  the  greater  part  of  ita  course  pumllel  with  the 
Zarafahan,  from  which  river  however  it  is  separated  by  the  Zarafshan  range.  The 
Tigiiati*»b  rises  in  a  gbcier  in  alxjut  long.  69®  30'  E.  Cf.  Schuyler*a  *  Tiirkistan,'  1 277. 
I  M.  Lehmann  in  IMl  passed  within  17  miles  of  I^-e  lakander-kul  without  knowing 
it  For  tt  curious  legend  oonnectiog  this  Inke  with  Alexander  the  CJrcat,  see  Schuylor* 
«p»  cii,  pp.  277-S.  An  engraving  of  this  lake,  after  a  sketch  by  Madame  Olga  Fed- 
ehenko,  may  be  seen  in  Beclns'  *  Nonvelle  Geographiu  Universe  lie/  tome  vi,  p.  EtJti;. 
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the  Cossiick,  and  interpreter  crossed  safely  thifl  improvised  bridge,  but  the  interpreter's 
piick-hor»e  unwarily  trod  on  the  edge  of  the  beam  and  in  a  moment  fell  headlong 
down.  The  poor  animal  rolled  over  and  over  like  a  wheel  for  more  than  200  feet> 
and  at  len;>th  struck  against  a  large  rock  which  stopped  it,  but  its  pack  was  torn  off 
and  fell  140  feet  lower.  With  great  difficulty  the  injured  horse  whk  rescued,  and 
with  fitill  greater  eflbrts  we  Baved  the  pack,  I  immetliately  hastened  to  warn 
T>r.  Regel  who  rotle  behind,  but  his  first  horse  had  already  stepped  on  the  same  piece 
of  timber  and  fihareil  a  similar  fate  to  that  which  had  overtaken  the  steei^i  of  my 
interpreter,  and  the  Doctor  having  decided  to  postpone  the  jmssage  till  mornings  it 
being  already  dark,  had  returned  to  the  lake.  From  the  point  where  the  rcfad 
turns  to  the  south,  or  strictly  speaking  from  the  confluence  of  the  Khoshgofis  with  the 
Sary-tagh,  we  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  last-named  stream.  Two  versts  and  a 
half  farther,  the  Khoahgofis  is  joined  by  the  Ehosh-ptshvar,  which  has  its  source  at 
the  pasa,  and  the  road  continues  along  its  left  bank.  The  ascent  of  the  Mura  Pass  is 
steep»  and  for  two  versts  we  had  to  walk  through  snow.  There  was  no  snow,  how- 
ever, at  the  imss  itself,  though  in  descending  we  cam©  to  some  more.  Having 
rounded  a  eteep  bluff  and  ridden  one  vcrsfc  farther,  1  ascended  a  second  pass,  and 
descended  by  zigzags  through  deep  snow  for  a  distance  of  two  versts.  The  descent 
was  precipitous  and  very  difficult.  At  the  pass  the  river  Khosh-assan  takes  its  rise 
invisible  at  first  beneath  the  snow,  but  clearly  coming  in  view  at  the  third  versfc  in 
a  steep  part  of  the  descent.  At  the  fifth  verst  a  snow  bridge  has  to  be  crossed,  and 
the  road  henceforward  lies  along  the  right  bank  over  rocks.  At  the  eighth  verat  the 
Khosh-assan  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Dikhan-daria.  Here  juniper  and  various 
berbaceona  plants  make  their  appearance,  but  the  grass  is  unsuitable  for  horses. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Dikhan-darift  with  the  Khosh-assan,  which  here  takes  the 
name  of  Khakimi,  the  road  crosses  by  a  bridge  to  the  left  bank  of  the  last-named 
river,  and  is  carried  along  a  stony  mountain  slope,  partly  supported  ou  wooden  props, 
a  very  difficult  and  perilous  part  of  the  journey.  The  northern  slopes  of  the 
mountains  aa  far  as  tlie  Mura  Pass  are  mostly  limestone  and  slate ;  granite  alsa 
occurs,  and  its  ddbris  covers  the  whole  road,  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  Here  may 
be  seen  the  nut,  the  maj4e,  the  apple,  the  willow,  the  ash^  the  honeysuckle,  and 
several  others.  Higher  up,  the  juniper,  the  maple,  and  the  nut,  are  the  prevailing 
kinds*  At  the  second  verst  from  the  imss  the  Khakimi  receives  a  left  tributary,  the 
Yaichin,  and  at  the  fifth  verst  the  Temir-daria  on  the  right.  Bridges  are  frequent 
as  the  road  crosses  from  bank  to  bank  of  the  Khakimi,  which  receives  two  more  left 
affluents,  the  Parian  and  Ak-tash.  Twenty  versts  from  the  Mura  Pass  lies  the 
hamlet  of  Khtikimi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  containing  twenty  clay-built  bouses 
inhabited  by  Tadjiks,  who  are  chiefly  engj^ed  in  agriculture. 

The  Kara-tagh  Moimtains  are  23  versts  from  the  village  of  Khakimi,  whence  the 
road  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  afterwards  enters  a  rt»cky  defile 
eight  versts  long.  Two  versts  beyond,  the  Khakimi  is  joined  by  the  Sarbin,  and  at 
the  fifth  verst  the  road  crosses  to  the  left  bank,  and  after  following  this  for  about 
two  vemts,  recrosses  to  the  right  bank,  along  which  it  continues  to  the  hamlet  of 
Liabijai,  entering  a  small  valley,  the  right  side  of  which  is  cultivated  and  the  left 
wooded  with  willow.  Liabijai  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khakimi,  on  a  low  spur 
of  the  range.  The  mountains  hero  are  less  mgged  and  rocky,  most  of  their  blopes 
beino;  cither  cultivated  or  wooded.  From  this  {xjiut  the  road  is  much  better.  Opposite 
Liabijai  it  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Khakimi,  and  after  following  this  for  some 
distance,  recrosses  to  the  right  bank,  on  which  is  situated  the  hamlet  of  Abdti. 
Betwetn  this  and  Kara-tagh  there  are  three  hamlets:  Kuran  on  the  righl  bank,. 
Pushlijan  and  Sari-pul  on  the  left.  From  the  last'named  Ibere  are  no  villages,  only 
solitary  huts  to  Kara-tagh, 
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The  town  of  Kara-tagli  lies  on  both  banks  oF  the  Khakinii.  Tlie  bazjuir  and  most 
^tbe  buildings,  which  are  said  to  number  TOO,  are  on  the  left  baok,  while  the  fortress, 
or  more  correctly  the  former  residence  of  the  oDce  iiide|>endeiit  beks,  Btauda  oo  the 
nght  hank.  At  present  the  fortress  and  baildingB  inside  it  are  in  a  dilapidated  state 
*Dd  uttinhabitedj  the  present  b«k  preferring  to  live  in  the  towo.  Kara-tagh  ia  famed 
for  its  cutlery,*  hut  the  people  are  mostly  agriculturists,  as  the  slopes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  testify.  Com  grows  here  without  artificial  Irrrigation,  a  circumstance 
gWAtly  in  favour  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  we  met  with  hut  fc^  irrigating  dykes,  and 
thcM  only  close  to  the  villages. 

At  Kara-tagh  the  Khakimi  changes  its  name  for  that  of  the  town,  which  it  continues 
to  bear  as  it  flows  southward  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Ak-jar,  which  rises  in  the  snowy 
moimtiiiBS  on  the  north-west. 

From  Kara-tagh  to  His^ar  the  distance  by  road  is  24:  versts,  the  direction  generally 
lotith-east.  Crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  rwer  in  the  town  near  the  bazaar,  we 
continued  to  follow  this  bank,  passing  Kalta-jnvarat  the  third  verst  and  Shur-ah  at 
the  sixth  verat  A  little  way  farther  a  road  branches  off  to  the  left,  leading  direct  tcj 
Doshambe.  At  the  ninth  verst  we  crossed  by  a  bridge  the  Kalta-juvar  dyke,  and  at 
tl»  tenth  came  to  the  hamlet  of  Chiiji,  At  Katernm  on  the  13th  verst  the  road  is 
tRMwd  by  another  leading  from  the  town  of  Denau  to  Dushambe.  After  passing 
Mfvenl  small  irrigating  dykes  and  fording  the  Changa-.ih  or  Khan-i-keh-daria, 
WB  reached  Hissar,  having  found  the  road  good  and  suitable  for  wheeled  traffic  the 
whole  way  from  Kara-tagh. 

The  town  of  Hi^arf  is  surrounded  by  a  small  clay  wall  ruined  in  many  places,  and 
contains  a  large  fortress  built  on  a  high  hill.  Its  walls  are  also  of  clay,  some  30  feet 
gh,  of  no  great  thickness,  while  hi*h  towers  built  of  burnt  bricks  guard  the  gatcs> 
Dt  there  is  no  moat.  Inside  is  the  large  palace  of  Bek  Jon,  which  he  occupies  only 
in  winter,  as  in  the  summer  he  retreats  to  Kara-tagh. 

From  Hissar  to  Kobadian  the  distance  is  115  versts  (77  miles).  The  road  takes  a 
pouth-westerly  direction  along  the  right  bank  of  the  KafircahanJ  and  may  he  traversed 
by  cavalry  and  infantry;  with  a  few  repairs  artillery  might  even  pass  that  way. 
Six  vcrsta  from  Hissar  is  the  hamlet  of  Khanchi,  astride  on  both  hanks  of  the  river, 
vhicb  ia  crossed  by  the  people  on  inflated  skins  {lur$nki)^  for  there  are  neither  bridges 

'  fofula  here.     At  the  20Lh  verst  lies  Khatch-gardab,  and  at  the  23rd,  on  the  right 

Qk,  il)e  salt  mines  of  Khanchi ;  at  the  29th  verst  are  the  ruins  of  Turakh,  and  at 
the  48th  the  wintering  station  of  Ak-Mechct.  The  names  of  the  other  hamlets  along 
this  part  of  the  route  are  Sokhta,  Jartiva,  Karauga-kul^  and  Tarpayak,  From  Ak- 
llechct  there  is  a  road  across  the  mountains  iu  Denau,  but  this  is  not  particularly  good 
if  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  believed.  From  Hissar  to  Ak-Mechet  the  road  lies  the  whole 
way  by  the  right  hank  of  the  Kafirnahan^  along  a  valley  varying  in  width  from  700  yards 
to  U  mile,  and  is  frequently  intersected  by  ravines  formetihy  the  spring  and  summer 
fnina.  At  the  eighth  verst  beyond  Ak-Mechet  the  road  leaves  the  river  and  takes  a 
nouth-westerly  direction  over  undulating  ground  much  cut  up  by  raiincs.  At  the 
17  th  verat  it  turns  to  the  south-east  and  follows  a  ravine  to  the  river,  along  the  bank 


VThis  is  also  thc^  case  with  Hissar :  cf.  Htclus^  p>  50(1. 

t  Hi«sar,  in  the  time  of  liwcn  Thsang,  the  Buddhiiit  mouk  traveller,  formed  part  of 
the  empire  of  the  EphtlmUtes  or  While  Huns,  whom  ho  cilia  the  Tiikhara^  and  its 
tlratriot  was  known  under  the  name  of  Otatjitnimt  moilifie<l  hy  tlie  Arahs  into  Shaij'inian. 
After  the  rise  of  the  Uzbek  power,  this  region  of  Tukiiarti^tkin  wa^^  ^pUt  up  into  a  number 
of  petty  bckahips,  liisaar,  owiug  to  its  strong  |«5aitiun,  b«iiig  the  principal.  It  was  here 
that  the  Emperor  Biiber  took  refuge  after  his  dcfeut  near  Boktmni  in  1512  A.i>. 

^  L  e.  cave  of  infidels. 
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of  whicti  it  continues.  At  tlio  95th  verst  is  a  nomad  camping-ground  and  burial 
place  bearing  the  name  of  Tart-ku.  At  the  107th  verst  is  the  bamlet  Bash-cbarvalv> 
where  ther^  is  a  ferry,  a  small  caBoo  being  kept  here  for-  thia  purpose ;  horsea 
have  to  swim  the  river,  which  is  140  feet  \ride  here,  with  a  rapid  current.  Two  versta 
from  the  ferry  is  the  hamlet  of  Chaparek,on  a  djke  which  leaves  the  river  one  verst 
fix>m  the  ferry,  ao^  supplies  the  town  of  Kobadian  with  water.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  the  Katinmhan  are  of  titber  Turkish  or  Tajik  race ;  they  are  mostly 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  for  which  thia  district,  abounding  as  it  does  in  excellent 
grazing  grounds,  is  very  favourable.  Between  Hissar  and  Turakh  the  monntainaon 
the  loft  bear  tlio  name  of  Kui-Karcbi^  on  the  right,  Baba-tagh,  Farther  on  tbo 
left  a  second  and  much  higher  range  ia  known  as  Kbodja-bakan,  while  on  the 
right  arc  the  Hazrct-babii  mountains*  At  Kobadian  itself  tlio  mountains  on  the 
rigiit  are  called  Khodja-gazinmn,  after  a  Mahoromedan  saint  who  once  lived  here,  and 
tradition  says  was  slain  by  a  Kafir,  those  on  the  right — Kaiki,  Near  Kobadian  the 
river  Kafirnaban  divides  int^  two  branches,  both  of  which  are  some  little  distance 
from  the  river.  Besides  these  two  principal  arms  of  the  river,  smaller  channela 
separate  from  the  easternmost  arm  and  form  islands  covered  with  cane  brake  and 
bushes,  the  haunt  of  tigers  and  pheasants,  as  the  bek  informed  us.  The  environs 
of  Kobadian  are  infested  by  jackals,  which  make  a  horrible  noise  by  night,  and  tho 
bek  keeps  people  to  drive  them  away. 

Kobadian  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  ih6  Kafimahan,  two  versts  from  the  bifurca- 
tion of  its  channel.  On  the  north-east  and  south  it  ia  environed  by  a  clay  wall 
about  10  feet  high  and  4  feet  thick  at  the  foundation.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
the  fortress  occupying  an  area  560  feet  square,  built  on  a  low  hill,  with  wails  30  to 
60  feet  high.  The  palace  of  the  bek  is  within  this  fortress,  adjoining  on  its  eastern 
side  the  remains  of  an  older  fort,  of  which  hardly  any  thing  is  left,  its  site  beiug 
now  occupied  by  the  bek*s  garden  and  clover  field.  The  streets  of  Kobailian  are 
narrow  ;  there  are  no  cart^,  horses  and  mules  being  chiefly  employed  for  transport. 
Besides  these,  wooden  sleighs  not  unlike  our  own  (Husaian)  are  used, 

IL^FnoM  Kobadian,  via  Kulab,  to  Fobt  Kala-i*Kuumb  in  Darwaz, 

From  the  town  of  Kobadian  to  the  town  of  Kurgan- tiube  the  distance  is  about 
76  versts.  The  road  at  first  goes  to  the  north-east,  and  at  the  third  verst  intersecta 
a  stony  valley,  along  the  right  side  of  which  it  passes,  for  3i  versts.  After  crossing 
a  small  col,  it  again  enters  a  defile  and  runs  along  it  for  four  versts.  At  the  tenth 
verst  the  ground  is  almost  level,  and  bears  the  name  of  lahak-rabat,*  where  remains 
of  buildings  may  be  seen.  Four  versts  further,  a  hill  has  to  be  ascended ;  on  the  left 
is  a  deep  mvine,  along  the  cdgo  of  whicli  lies  the  road,  which  at  the  seventeenth 
verst  descends  into  It  and  follows  along  the  bottom  or  by  the  right  flank.  At  the 
twenty-second  verst,  having  surmounted  the  ascent  and  crossed  a  small  pass,  the 
traveller  enters  the  valley  of  the  Yaksh  by  a  steep  descent  cut  into  the  rocks.  The- 
road  from  Kobadian  to  the  Vakah  is  good  throughout,  except  in  the  first  defile  of 
the  last  descent,  where  artillery  cannot  i>ass*  It  then  runs  east  for  about  five  versts  to- 
the  ferry,  at  first  by  a  gntPsy  valley^  and  afterwards  through  thickets  and  cjmebrake. 
The  ferry  Is  near  the  Turkoman  hamlet  of  Jili-kul,  and  has  only  a  small  kayok  or  boat 
in  which  men  and  baggage  are  taken  across,  while  horses  have  to  swim.  The 
breadth  of  the  Vakeh  at  the  ferry  is  70Q  l^et,  but  in  uther  places  it  is  more  than 
four  times  as  wide.  From  Jili-kul  the  road  runs  north-east  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Vaksh,  over  a  plain  country  at  a  distance  of  about  two  versts  or  more  from  the 
river.    At  the  fifth  verst  from  the  hamlet,  the  ruins  of  fort  Afganchi  are  passed ;  at 
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tlM  fi(teenth^  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  the  Turkoman  encampment  of  Tohili 
LeUuDftny  a&d  at  the  eighteenth  ver^t  the  winter  settlement  of  Mulkh-Rakhman, 
ii  the  nineteenth  and  twenry-first  verst,  two  hamlet<a  bearing  the  name  of  Lekhman 
■l»  lituftte,  whilst  to  the  left  on  the  riyer  bank  are  the  ruina  of  a  fort  and  an 
fDCUopment  of  the  same  name,  and  odo  venst  higher  up  the  hamlet  of  Jngalan, 
It  the  twenty-second  verat,  not  far  from  the  rood,  is  the  humlet  of  Kizil-tushuk, 
ted  %  place  to  the  north  of  it,  called  Urtaburg.  At  the  twenty-third  ve rat  the 
toad  croeses  an  irrij;atinn^  dyke  by  a  ford,  and  ascends  to  a  small  defile;  it  then 
Wows  a  tableknd  for  4J  verets,  and  then  again  descends  to  the  valley.  At  the 
tWl^-ninth  yerst  it  crosses  an  old  irrigating  dyke,  lying  north-west  and  sonth-€ai<t. 
At  the  thirty-first  verst»  it  recrosses  it.  At  the  thirtj'-third,  another  dyke  baa  to  bo 
Ibided,  after  which  the  road  lies  along  itii  right  bank  to  the  hamlet  of  Abdnikhman, 
wliich  Btanda  on  the  left  bank  of  the  dyke,  five  ^^er^ats  from  the  town  of  Knrghau- 
tin  he.  Beyond  the  hamlet,  the  road  crosses  a  bridge  to  the  left  of  the  dyke, 
which  it  follows  to  the  town.  From  Jili-kul  to  Ktirgan-tiube  the  road  is  fairly  good, 
even  for  arbas,  there  is  suflSciont  forage,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Vaksh,  fuel.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Turkomans,  who  mip^ted  hither  about  seven  years  ngo. 

The  town  of  Kurgac-tiubc  is  situate  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Vaksh,  two 
Tersta  from  it,  on  an  irrigating  canal  led  from  tho  river.  It  is  a  small  town 
wi^  a  fortress,  bnilt  on  a  hillock  about  70  feet  high,  occupying  an  area  about 
700  feet  long  by  280  feet  wide.  There  is  no  moat,  but  the  walls  are  35  feet  high 
iiid  51  feet  wide  at  the  foundation.  Id  side  the  fortress,  on  the  northern  side,  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  dilapidated  wall,  the  residence  of  the  bek  and  his  retainers. 
The  road  skirts  the  fortress  separating  it  from  the  bek*fl  garden  on  the  east  side. 
Kargan-tinbe  has  a  small  bazaar,  and  a  very  insignificant  trade. 

From  Kurgan-tiube  to  Kulab,  vi4  Taah-robat,  the  distance  is  106  verats.  The 
direction  of  the  road  is  south-east  along  a  level,  cultivated  valley.  At  the  fourth 
verst  it  crosses  a  dyke,  on  which  to  the  right  of  tho  road  is  the  hamlet  of  Ilta,  and 
00  the  left  the  niins  of  an  old  fort*  At  the  seventh  verst,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
mad,  atanda  the  hamlet  of  Charbul-tinbe,  and  five  verats  to  the  south  of  it,  that  of 
Hodja-bnlgnn.  At  the  ninth  verst  the  road  crosses  a  dry  ravine,  and  a  little  way 
beyond  ajtoends  by  a  defile  to  a  smooth  tableland,  not  irrigated.  By  this  it  continues 
for  five  versta  and  then  crosses  a  small  pass,  beyond  which  it  lies  chiefly  through 
tarines  over  undulating  ground  to  Tash-robat  spring.  The  water  here  is  brackish^ 
hot  is  nevertheless  used  by  the  nomads  for  preparing  their  food,  and  for  drinking 
porpoaes.  The  roa*!  now  follows  tlie  left  bank  of  the  spring  for  two  versts  before 
amending  the  stony  but  not  steep  Tash-robat  pass.  At  the  ascent  on  the  left  side, 
it  ia  said,  are  the  mins  of  an  old  fortress,  but  this  was  apparently  a  stone  building 
which  served  for  an  outjxjst.  The  whole  range  on  either  side  is  covered  with 
pistachio  trees.  The  desceot  is  neither  steep  nor  stony.  Six  ver«ts  from  the  pass 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  in  a  deep  glen,  ia  a  well,  but  the  water  is  too  salt  for  horses 
to  drink.  Beyond  it,  tho  road  lies  through  and  along  tho  edges  of  glens,  the 
ZDOnntaing  are  not  high,  and  their  slopes  are  fiasure<i  by  ravines ;  one  ridge,  however, 
stands  out  more  boldly  than  the  rest,  with  some  ruins,  and  a  pasi^  over  it  bearing 
tho  namo  of  Terekli,  from  the  pistachio  trees  covering  it,  while  the  other  hills  are 
covered  with  grass.  At  the  sixtieth  verst  a  road  branches  off  the  Kulab  road  leading 
to  Baljnan,  and  this,  according  to  the  guides,  is  easy  of  passage,  but  waterieaa.  At 
the  second  verst  a  brackish  brook  is  crossed,  flowing  from  nortli  to  south,  its  source 
being  two  versta  from  the  road ;  the  water,  though  nnfit  for  human  beings,  is  drunk 
by  horaea.  700  feet  to  the  left  of  the  road  are  some  salt  mines,  almost  neglected, 
owins  to  tho  fact  of  there  being  other  nearer  Knlab  containing  salt  of  a  better 
quality.     The  rood  here  aaceads  the  mountain  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  then 
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follows  Bome  ah  allow  glena.  Two  verats  fortHer  is  a  sm&ll  pass,  whence  the  road 
doBoends  by  a  gradual  incrine  at  first,  thea  by  a  ravioe.  At  the  seventy- fifth  verst 
it  croflses  a  glen  of  no  great  deptli,  then  RBcends  a  small  ridge  and  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Kichi-Surkhab*  to  the  Immlet  of  Khul-bnkb  ritimte  on  the  right  bank 
of  this  river. 

From  Khul-bakh  tliree  ixMnis  diverge,  one  northwards  to  Baljuan^  a  second 
south  to  Yangi'kalajt  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pan],  and  the  tliird  to  Kulab, 
That  to  Kulab  from  Khul-bakh  run^  we^t,  and  at  the  second  verat  crosses  the 
Kichi-Surkhab  by  a  ford,  for  the  water  here  is  not  high.  At  the  fourth  verst  the 
road  approaches  a  mountain,  and  lies  along  its  foot  for  rather  over  a  verst  before 
iiKcending  to  high  tableland  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  then  descending:  into 
the  valley  of  the  Ak-su.  Having  forded  this  river,  it  luUows  the  left  bank  for  about 
two  vcrsts  through  small  strrnb.  At  the  first  verst  it  crosses  a  second  arin»  and 
leads  thmiigh  the  hamlet  of  Kaptar-khan  ti>  Kutab^  only  five  verats  off.  Here  the 
ground  is  at  first  marshy  aud  reed-covered,  and  two  more  arms  of  the  Ak-su  bavo 
to  be  crossed,  both  shallow,  and  the  last  flowing  jxist  Kulab. 

The  town  of  Knl-ab  J  (i,e,  lake-water)  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Ak-su,  on  a  flat-topped  hilL  It  is  fairly  ix>pulous,  and  has  more  trade  than 
Kobadian  and  Kurgan-tiube.  Its  fortress  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and 
is  420  feet  long  by  280  wide.  Its  walls  are  of  clay,  four  arshines  (9  feet)  high  by 
one  (2  feet)  thick  Inside  are  unoccupied  buildings,  and  Iho  place  itself  is  out  of 
repair,  the  bek  residing  in  the  town. 

The  whole  way  from  Knrgau-tiube  to  Khul-bakh  is  at  present  suitable  for 
bftggago  animals,  but  there  is  every  indication  of  its  haviug  lately  served  for  wheeled 
traffic.  Between  Hixlja-bulghun  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains^  and  to  the  north  and 
flouth  of  this  hamlet,  as  far  even  aa  Tash-iobat  brook,  Kirghiz  Domadiae,  haTing 
i:emov€d  hither  from  the  Turkistan  district. 

The  road  from  Kul-ab  runs  north,  at  firat  over  high  level  ground  for  about  two 
versts,  and  then  desceiida  to  the  valley  of  the  Ak-su,  keeping  the  same  direction. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  verst,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  are  two  hamlets  on  either  side 
of  a  desic^^ted  arm  of  the  Ak-su  ;  that  on  the  right  bank  is  Mullah-sultaui,  that  on 
the  left,  Koreh.  At  the  fifth  verst,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  lies  the  hamlet  of 
Oftablik,  at  the  eighth  verst  Zerekli,  at  the  ninth  Hodja-isok,  at  the  tenth  Jar-kala, 
at  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Dagauii.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ak'su  are  four  haralets,  the  southernmost  of  these  is  Imam-taristi,  the  other  tliree 
are  named  Push  an.  From  Dagana  the  road  turns  east,  and  preserves  this  direction 
for  four  versts  i  it  then  turns  to  north-east,  and  follows  a  ravine  which  takes  the 
name  of  Hodja-iuur,  from  a  hamlet  situate  to  the  north  of  it,  watered  by  a  small 
brook.  Passing  alung  this  brook  for  2^  versts,  the  road  again  turns  to  the  east, 
and  ascends  by  tbo  glen  to  a  small  pass.  From  the  summit,  the  traveller  sees 
before  him  the  beautiful  Muminabad  valley,  forming  a  distinct  canton,  ruled  by 
an  amiiakdar,  and  comprising  twenty  hamlets.  From  the  summit,  the  traveller^ 
after  taking  an  easterly  direction,  for  li  versts,  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  after 
croasiog  a  small  col  descends  into  the  valley  near  the  hamlet  of  Muminabad.  All 
the  hamlets  in  this  valley  stand  on  brooks  or  springs  which  ore  abundant.  The 
distance  from  Kulab  to  Muminabad  is  25  versts,  aud  the  road  good  throughout. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  Tadjiks,  who  occupy  themselves  with  husbandry. 
Along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley,  from  north  to  south,  extends  a  lidge  which 
bears  the  name  of  Euran  on  the  south  and  Peri  on  the  north,  and  separates  the 


♦  L  e.  Little  Surkhab.  t  I,  e.  new  fortrMS, 

X  Chief  place  of  a  district  formerly  known  oh  Khotlan.] 
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m  Mmniimbad  valley  from  tlmt  of  Dara.  From  Muminabad,  tbe  road  towardB  Dam 
nms  for  about  2^  Tcrsta  Dortli  along  the  valley,  then  nortb-e'ist,  ascending  a  hill  to 
the  hamlet  of  Charga,  and  after  going  half  through  the  village,  a;;uiE  renewi  the 
kteep  ascent,  turning  fiouth.  At  the  summit  it  turns  east  and  lies  along  the 
floalbem  slope  of  a  spur  of  the  Peri  ridge  to  Sari-kash-han  pass ;  the  ascent,  though 
•teep,  is  not  particularly  difficult,  being  free  from  stones.     Tho  western  sloi^e  of  the 

I  ridge  is  fur  the  most  part  covered  with  underwood.  The  descent  from  the  pass  is 
touch  worse,  being  steeper  than  the  ascent,  besides  being  stony »  A  small  stream 
Uktt  its  rise  at  the  pass,  and  crosses  the  road  at  the  third  verst.  At  the  fourth 
VKTSt  a  second  rivulet  issues  forth!  The  road  crosses  this,  and  follows  the  left  bank 
Anm  to  Liangar,a  village  on  the  Obi-niaz,  20  versU  from  Muminabad,  and  acceasible 
,,         ibr  pftck  animals. 

^B  The  region  of  Dara  forms  a  small  separate  province,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sho, 

^V  it.  a  priDoe,  Bubjoct  to  the  bek  of  Kulab.  There  are  twenty-five  villages  in  Dara, 
litiiatecm  cither  bank  of  the  Obi-niaz,  which  rises  in  snowy  mutin tains  in  the  north, 
and  flows  south  for  a  distance  of  nineteen  versta  to  its  cantluence  with  tho  Panj,  at 
Tagnau,  opposite  the  village  of  Khuvan.  Dara  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Tadjiks,  who 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  supply  the  province  of  Shikai  with 
corn* 

The  road  to  Shikar*  from  Liangar,  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Obi-niiiz  in  a 
northerly  direction.  At  the  second  verHt,  on  the  left  bank,  is  the  village  of  Vashel ; 
at  the  tliird  vcrsf,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  Auja,  and  on  the  left  hank,  Khaiiil>el ; 
at  Uie  sixth  versl,  Diishi-Kolon.  Here  the  road  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
nver«  and  takes  the  direction  of  Grcn,  on  tho  left  bauk  of  a  rivulet  of  the  same 
name,  which  rises  in  the  Kui-frush,  snowy  mountaiuis.  From  Gren  the  road  ascends 
the  mountaiD,  and,  after  passing  the  small  hamlet  of  Screngan,  turns  to  the  east, 
pwMOg  along  the  northern  tslope  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Kui-frush.  At'  the  third 
Tffit  it  crosses  to  the  southern  slafKi  of  the  spur  by  the  small  col  of  Polokh,  It 
then  continues  along  the  southern  slope  to  the  VaUValiak  pass,  which  it  ascends  by 
steep  dgzags,  difficult  for  pack  animals,  and  only  to  be  accomplished  by  men  on  foot, 
oeeeGutating  stopping  every  100  or  150  feet  to  recover  breath.  The  descent  is  even 
irone,  being  more  stony.  On  either  side  of  the  road,  leading  from  the  pass,  is  a 
lirookyand  when  we  croiiiied  the  ravines  were  full  of  snow.  After  a  verat  of  descent, 
Jari-«'dan  is  reached.  Here  the  rivulet  Sari-bogio  starts  from  the  north-east  to 
unite  with  another  stream  which  comes  from  "V^ai-Valiak  pass,  their  united  waters 
forming  the  little  river  of  Obi-san:^hi-8hauu,  which  has  a  south-easterly  course  to  the 
Panj.  From  Jari-saidan  tlie  road  keef«  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sari-bogio  for 
two  vcnits  and  upwards  over  snow  at  least  14  feet  thick.  One  and  a  half  verst  from 
the  pQSSy  the  road  crosses  to  a  small  spur,  and  keeps  along  it  t<j  the  pass  of  Bandi- 
inil  by  a  series  of  zigzags  over  a  rocky  soil.  The  descent  must  be  performed  through 
fuow;  at  the  bottom  is  a  small  lake,  half  covered  with  ice  when  we  saw  it.  From 
the  lake  there  is  another  ascent  to  the  Kalendar-kush-dagi  pass.  A  ravine  leading 
from  the  lake  in  a  northerly  direction  is  called  Kadiravnau.  From  the  pass  of 
Kalendar^kush-dagi  there  is  a  descent  into  a  deep  ravine,  into  which  fall  streams  to 
the  right  and  left,  forming  the  little  river  of  Obi-sarijar.  The  road  crosses  to  its  left 
bank  over  snow,  a  verst  frum  the  ptiss,  and  a  verst  further  recroKses  to  the  right  bank. 
The  whole  bed  of  this  river  is  bltxrked  by  enormous  masses  of  fallen  rock,  over 
which  horses  have  difficulty  in  picking  their  way.  At  the  following  verat  the  road 
crosses  to  the  left  bank  by  a  \x>ov  little  bridge,  and  after  following  it  half  a  verst 
down,  returns  to  the  right  hank.  The  road  then  ascends  a  small  jmiss,  and  descends 
in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  village  of  Jar,  on  the  river  Panj,  Below  the  second 
bridge  the  Sari*jar-dara  is  joined  by  the  Varjutch  rivulet,  aud  after  its  union  with 
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this  stream  takes  the  name  of  Jar  and  Mar,  two  hamlets  divided  by  it«  Mount 
Kui-l'msb  serves  as  tho  border  between  Shikai  and  Dam.  The  road  from  Yal-Valiak 
is  very  iaoonveQient,  and  only  practicable  on  foot,  or  with  asses  which  ply  with  corn 
between  Shikai  mid  Dara,  On  arriving  at  Shikai  by  this  road  the  govenior  was 
greatly  astoaisbed  at  my  march  and  appearance,  as  no  Kuadian  bad  passed  this'way 
befortJ. 

From  Shikai  the  road,  starting  at  the  hamlet  of  Jar,  runs  to  Kala-i-Khumh^y 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  Panj,  and  to  Kuf  by  the  left  bank.  At  the  third  verst,  on  the 
left  bank,  stands  Fort  Jorf^  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  hamlet  of  the  samo  name ; 
and  above  the  fort,  on  a  small  plateau,  the  hamlet  of  Moi-maiak. 

Fort  Jorf  is  350  feet  long  by  210  wide;  its  wall,  on  the  side  of  tho  river,  has 
a  height  of  li  arsbine  (3 J  feet);  the  other  tliree  sides  and  the  corner  bastions  are 
four  arshines  high  (U  foet)  by  14  thick  (3i  feet).  All  the  walls  and  towers  are  built  of 
clay,  mixed  with  stones.  The  governor  of  Shikai  resides  here.  Five  versts  from  Jar 
lies  the  hamlet  of  Ifilvan  ;  at  the  6th>  on  the  right  bank,  is  Puni-than,  and  on  the  left, 
Sfing-lel ;  at  the  8tb»  Gumai,  on  the  left  bank ;  at  the  10th,  Zingarin,  on  the  samo 
hank ;  at  the  13th,  on  the  ri*;bt  bank,  Isbkef ;  at  the  15th,  Yeghit;  at  the  18th,  on 
the  left  bank,  Shi  I  go  van ;  at  the  22ud,  un  the  same  hank,  Khuvan ;  at  tho  24tb,  on 
the  right,  Patkitiau  ;  at  the  2fitb,  Ravat ;  at  the  28tb,  San  gen  ;  at  the  35tb,  Zypk ; 
at  the  36th,  Umark  ;  and  at  the  38th,  Fort  Kala-i-Khnmb.  Tho  whole  way  from 
Jar  to  Kalft'i-Khumb  the  road  follows  tho  bank  of  the  Panj  with  a  north-easterly 
direction,  for  the  most  part  along  slopes,  but  in  several  places  along  cornices,  over- 
hanging bridges  and  balconies,  fastened  to  precipitous  cli  If  a,  and  supported  by  various 
expedients.  In  many  places  we  had  to  take  the  packs  off  the  animals  and  carry 
them  in  our  hands  ;  for  the  bridges  and  balconies  were  too  narrow  to  allow  a  laden 
horse  to  pass. 

The  province  of  Shikai  numbers  some  500  honses  or  farms  ;  the  inhabitants 
are  Tadjiks,  doing  but  little  agriculture,  and  in  some  parts  none  at  all ;  for  the 
surrounding  mountains  are  too  steep  and  stony  to  adruit  of  it.  The  herds  are  all 
driven  into  the  mountains  for  the  summer,  and  remain  there  till  late  m  autumn ;  for 
there  is  no  good  pasturage  near  the  villages.  The  inhabiUints  make  butter  and 
cheese  (kurt)  of  milk,  aud  dry  it  for  winter  use*  As  only  some  of  the  hamlets  have 
a  smail  quantity  of  corn,  the  inhabitants  of  Shikai  make  bread  of  the  fruit  of  the 
mulberry- tree,  which  is  largely  cultivated,  and  attains  a  good  size ;  whilst  other  fruit 
trees — for  instance,  the  pomegranate— grow  as  bushes  among  the  rocks.  The 
buildings  of  Shikai  are  mostly  of  stone  and  clay ;  but  in  some  places  they  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  entirely  of  clay,  plastered  and  whitewa^^hed,  and  the 
roofs  covered  with  alabaster,  though  thatched  ro^^fs  are  not  uncommon.  The  latter 
resemble  the  Russian  double-sloped  roofs.  Such  roofs  ai*e  common  all  over  Eisaar, 
Kobadian,  Kurgan-tin  1k!,  and  in  iiarts  of  fvulah.  The  villages  of  Bhikai  are  remark- 
ably clean — ^ail  tho  courtyards  and  open  spaces  between  the  buildings  being  kept 
swept  and  free  from  dirt ;  perhaps  owing  to  their  having  no  cattle  to  soil  them. 
Nearly  all  these  villages  stand  on  brooks  bearing  the  names  of  the  respective  villages 
they  water. 

Fort  Kala-i-Kbumb*  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Panj,  and  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Kiiuml>au,  which  here  falls  into  the  Panj  from  the  north.  The  fort  is  280  feet 
long,  and  about  200  feet  wide ;  it  is  built  of  rock  and  timber,  laid  in  clay,  and 


♦  I.  e.Tort  of  Khumb,  the  oiiief  place  of  Darwaz.  In  this  name  we  have  prohably  a 
trace  of  Kumidh't  of  Hwen  Thsang  and  Com^dm  of  Pioieiny.  Cf.  Col.  Yule's  intro- 
ductory essay  to  Wood's  '  Oxus/  p.  xxxix.  Kala-i-Kbumb  is  said  to  contain  100  hoiieee, 
i,e.  about  500  inhabittitits. 
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LoTCT  wUli  this  materifth  The  walls  arc  six  ar8limes(14  feet)  high  by  24 
(4  feet)  thick;  they  have  six  towers  built  id  the  eamo  way.  ItiBitle  is  the  residence 
<f  the  bek,  and  alx^ut  it  )s  liis  ^^ardeo  of  fruit  trees,  surrouiidGd  by  a  wall,  alao 
aside  of  clay  and  atone,  with  a  height  of  four  arBhinca  (9  feet).  Kear  the  fort  is  the 
buaar  aod  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  of  whom  the  bek  has  1000 ;  though,  accortling 
'Id  my  mformat ion,  there  are  not  more  than  400,  and  the  Bame  mirnber  at  Baljiian. 
One  TCTBt  higher  up  the  Paiij  stands  aDother  fortresB,  175  feet  long  by  140  wide, 
IwiJt  of  the  same  material  as  Kaia-i-Khumb,  and  now  descrteti 

m. — Fbox  Kala-i-»Khumb  tia  Tavil-daba  to  Bala-Vakhia  anb  back. 

From  Kala-i-Khumb  to  Fort  Tavil^ara  (on  the  Vakhia)  *  is  about  50  vcrats 
p5  miles)*  For  10  vorsta  the  road  goe^  iu  a  uorth-eastoriy  direction ;  31  versts 
beycrod  it  lies  along  the  right  bnnk  of  the  river  Khurob-au,  where  it  crofises  by  a 
bculge  to  the  left  bank.  At  the  seventh  verst  to  the  left  of  the  road  is  the  hamlet 
of  Zif,  but  at  the  eighth  vcrat  the  road  again  crosses  to  the  right  bank,  which  it 
follcnrs  to  the  confluence  of  the  Obi-Khimon  with  the  Khumb-ati,  the  former  of 
these  atreams  taking  its  scmrce  at  the  jiass  of  Tangt-murghabi,  where  it  is  fed  by 
f|vmg8  from  the  snowy  mountains.  Abr^vo  tbc  junction  of  these  rivnkts  up  the 
Onaliaiiare  four  hamlets,  Khasht,  Apohat,  Ugurk,  und  Gushan.  The  road  to  Tavil- 
6$m  lies  along  the  rivulet  Obi-kham-ravat^  crossing  it  several  times,  at  first  by 
CDuU  bridges  and  then  merely  by  fords.  At  the  fourth  verst  above  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  to  the  left  of  the  road,  on  a  mountain,  is  tho  hamlet  of  Hope ;  at  the 
^th  verst*  to  the  right,  also  on  a  monntain,  is  tho  hamlet  of  Ribot.  The  ascent  to 
tilke  poss't'  is  not  steep,  and  the  road  generally  is  easy  for  horsemen,  but  too  narrow  and 
rocky  for  artillery,  especially  in  two  defiles,  which  are  quite  impassabla  The  descent 
from  the  pass  is  alao  not  steep,  and  lies  over  softer  ground.  At  the  fifth  verst  bi^yond 
the  pa3!i,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  the  haralet  of  Sagri-dafciht,  situate  oa  a  brook. 

To  the  north  of  Sagri-dasht,  and  a  verst  from  it,  is  the  hamlet  of  Knlumbak,  and 
t&  the  east  of  this,  two  versts  from  it,  in  a  glen,  the  hamlet  of  Karachak.  At  the 
dghth  verst  the  road  crosses  by  a  bridLic  a  brook  fi owing  in  a  deep  ravine.  To  tho 
right  of  the  road  on  both  sides  of  the  brook  lies  the  hamlet  of  Tautan-sailiau,  and  to 
the  left,  R  venit  off  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same  brook,  the  hamlet  of  Chulumbak. 
Prom  the  bridge  a  road  branches  off  in  thts  direction  of  Baljuan,  ascending  the  brook. 
The  road  to  Tavil-dara  after  crossing  the  bridge  suddenly  ascends  a  mountain  in  a 
northerly  direction.  The  ascent  is  st<x?p  but  not  rocky.  The  ^mss  is  called  Zoogussi, 
and  the  descent  from  it  leads  into  a  dLe[)  glen,  which  the  road  follows  for  six  versts 
to  the  hamlet  of  Lesser  TaviUdara,  over  difficult  and  rocky  ground.  From  the  lesser 
Tavil-dara  to  Fort  Tavil-dara  the  distance  is  f^:tur  versts.  Fort  Tavil-dara  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Yakhia ;  it  has  a  length  of  210  feet  and  a  width  of  175  feet ; 
it  is  built  of  stone  and  timber  laid  in  clay.  The  walls  are  four  arshinea  (9  feet) 
high  and  two  arshines  (44  feet)  thick.  The  corners  are  protected  by  square  bistiona, 
bill  tliere  is  no  moat  round  the  fortress  ;  within  are  some  buildings  occupied  by  the 
eommander,  who  is  also  considered  bek  of  Viikhia.  From  Tavil-daiti  the  road  to 
Gharmt  crosses  a  bridge  105  feet  long,  built  over  the  Yakhia.     This  bridge  is  too 


•  We  have  ventured  to  alter  the  namo  of  this  river  to  Vahhio  througbout  the 
xmrratiTc  though  Dr.  Kegel  prefers  culling  it  Vahh,  this  name  being  given  on  fdl  maps 
hitbeirto  poblished  to  the  Surkhiib,  the  river  of  Karnteghin  and  one  of  the  chief  heud- 
wtten  of  the  Oxns. 

f  The  mountains  crossed  by  this  pnaa  nrc  known  under  thf*  name  f»f  the  Darwaz 
imnge  and  form  the  wuterahed  between  the  Panj  and  the  Surkliah. 

X  Chief  place  of  Karateghin. 
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narrow  to  admit  of  rehicles,  and  mast  be  crossed  on  horseback^  but  it  is  usiml  to 
dismount  and  lead  your  horse  over.  Having  crossed  tlie  bridge  the  road  for  a  distance 
of  tweuty  verats  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  VAkhia  to  Fort  Chil-dara,  and  along 
ihifl  part  the  following  hamkts  are  situate  : — on  the  right  aide,  at  the  sixth  verst, 
Yezgan;  at  the  seventh,  on  the  left  bank,  Jira;  at  the  ninth,  on  the  same  bank, 
Dashta-khosan.  Lower  down,  at  the  twelfth  vergt,  on  the  left  bcirik,  lies  Kham  dara; 
at  the  thirteenth  verst,  on  the  right  bank,  is  the  hamlet  of  Kibodnal,  and  to  the  left 
that  of  Ghirdau.  At  the  seventeenth  verst  is  the  hamlet  of  Shur,  on  the  right  bank  ; 
and  at  the  twentieth,  on  the  right  bank,  Fort  ChiUUra,  while  facing  it  on  the  left 
bank  is  Pator*  All  the  before -mentioned  hamlets  stand  on  brooks,  whicli  bear  the 
Asame  names  as  the  hamlets  silimted  on  them.  The  whole  road,  twenty  versts  in 
length,  is  suitable  for  baggage  animals,  but  too  narrow  and  diflScult  for  artillery, 
esjiecially  where  it  is  carried  along  cornices.  Both  banks  of  the  river  are  covered 
chiefiy  with  bushes  of  various  kinds,  amongst  which  occurs  the  wild  maple.  From 
Fort  Chil-dara  there  are  two  roads ;  one,  northwards  to  Gharm  vifl,  the  hamlet  of 
Shakaii — there  are  no  more  hamlets  as  far  as  the  pass ;  the  other  lies  along  the 
right  hank  of  tlie  Takhia  to  the  hamlet  of  Surkh-ab.  There  is  a  road  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vakhia,  but  it  is  not  so  convenient. 

The  road  from  Tavil-dara  up  the  Vakhia  follows  the  right  bank  of  this  river  In  a 
north-easterly  direction  at  an  angle  of  52°,  and  {xisses  the  following  hamlets :  at  the 
third  verst,  Liaogar;  at  the  fifth,  on  the  left  bank,  Sikhutu  ;  at  the  seventh,  on  the 
right  bank,  Ghurkham;  at  the  ninth,  Ycftam  ;  at  the  eleventh,  Khnr;  at  the 
fifteenth,  Gurum ;  on  the  left  bank,  raahtyr,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sagri-dasht 
with  the  Vakhia.  From  Pushtyr  a  road  leads  to  Sagri-dasht,  but  it  ia  not  very  easy 
ti  tmvel.  At  the  seventeenth  verst,  on  theleft  bank,is  the  hamlet  of  Margaj  at  the 
niDcteenthj  oil  the  right,  Sayat;  at  the  twenty-first,Vndjun;  at  the  twenty-seventh, 
Zapsi-khflrp,  situate  on  the  Obi-shuraf ;  up  its  left  bank  lies  the  road  to  Karateghin. 
At  the  thirtieth  verst  is  the  hamlet  of  Yufan ;  at  the  thirty -second,  PiiDar-bak  ;  at  the 
tliirty-fifth,  Bhipilien;  at  the  thirty-seventh,  Lttikharvi,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same 
name ;  up  its  left  bauk  runs  another  road  to  Kamtcghin,  across  a  pass  of  the  same 
name.  On  the  left  btmk  of  the  liiukharvi  are  the  rnins  of  an  old  fortreas.  At  the 
fortieth  verst  is  the  hamlet  uf  Khul,  on  the  left  bank;  and  at  the  forty-third,  on  the 
right  bank,  Khijshu;  at  the  forty-seventh  verst  k  the  hamlet  of  Argan-kun;  and 
ou  the  left  bank,  on  a  very  picturesque  high  tableland,  above  which  rise  the  snowy 
mountains  bearing  the  name  of  Chalim-dara,  is  the  hamlet  of  Minadu  straggling  along 
five  versts  of  ground*  At  the  fifty-fii-st  verst  is  Lianguu,  and  at  the  fifty-third  Lesser 
Liangun,  both  on  the  right  bank.  Hero  the  road  crosses  a  bridge  constructed  over 
the  Kavnan  rivulef,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Vakhia.  From  this  a  road  lies 
up  the  left  hank  to  Karateghin  across  the  Ravnau  Pass.  From  Tavil-dara  as  far  as 
the  liamlet  of  Leaser  Liangun  the  road  is  good,  except  in  a  few  places,  hut  beyond  it 
becomes  very  bad.  After  crossing  the  bridge  the  road  ascends  by  a  somewhat  steep 
slope,  which  terminates  in  a  timall  but  smooth  plain,  ^J'he  road  then  again 
rises  over  a  steep  spur,  along  which  it  goes  for  half  a  veret,  and  then  descends  to  the 
Vakhia  by  a  steep  slope.  At  the  fifty- fifth  verst  is  the  hamlet  of  Gobi n as,  at  the 
fifty-eighth  Avraniyi,  at  tlie  sixtieth  Gavdi-baliau,  all  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vakhia.  At  the  sixty-third,  on  the  right  bank,  is  the  hamlet  of  Kigai-gndi, 
at  the  sixty-seventh  Llangar.  Hence  the  road  to  Karateghin  follows  the  right 
bank  of  the  Obi-Liangor  across  the  Kaptar-gardan  (doves  neck)  Pass.  There 
is  a  bridge  on  the  Liangar,  At  the  seventy-second  verst  is  Kurgan-1  injur,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Obi-uzman,  the  place  of  residence  of  Kurgau-bek.  At 
the  seventy -fiftb  verst  is  the  hamlet  of  Liajur,  and  on  the  left  bank  Sarkha.  At  the 
eightieth  verst,  on  the  righ^  is  Eekhtch,  and  on  the  left  Psoda,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
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same.  At  tbe  elgbtj-secood  verst  is  the  hamlet  of  Urfat,  at  the  eighty-slxth,  oa 
the  right,  Sykak,  and  at  the  eighty-eighth,  Sanvar,  Beyond  this,  accouding  to 
Kargiukn-bek,  there  arc  no  hamlets,  only  encampments  of  Kirghiz. 

According  to  the  bek  of  Darwaz,  the  valtey  called  Dala-Yakhia  o])ensc>iit  beyond 
wai  tibrde  rich  pasturages  for  cattle.  The  inhabitaats  of  Takliia  arc  Tadjiks,  They 
ifak  m  mixed  Persian  and  Uabek  dialect,  and  are  engaged  in  husbandry  and  honl* 
oaltnre  ns  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  I  found  here  pears  and  apples  growing 
wiM,  and  tbe  fruit  was  equal  in  taste  to  those  grown  in  European  Russia.* 

Uoderwood  is  also  abundant  here.  The  mountains  are  only  covered  with  vegeta- 
tbn  near  Tavil-dara,  and  beyond  it  there  i.^  none  to  be  seen.  The  river  Vakhia 
hfti  ft  great  flow  of  water;  in  several  places  where  it  divides  into  branches  the  width 
of  itt  channel  is  as  much  as  21CX>  feet,  and  during  thu  spring  floods  the  whole  of 
thtf  b  nuder  water.  There  are  no  fords,  ferrictj,.  or  bridges  along  the  above  route, 
Interoourse  between  the  hamlets  is  kept  up  on  amatrvi  (leather  bags),  but  I  did  not 
Kt  aoy  croasings  effected  in  this  way.  Along  I  he  whole  distance  traversed  by  me 
iloDg  tbe  Vakhia  there  is  only  one  bridge,  viz.  that  at  Tavil-dara^  which  is  built  in 
tile  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  and  is  (as  already  stated)  105  feet  long*  At  Ihis 
■pot  tbe  water  dashes  along  with  extraordinary  violence.  The  chief  affluents  of  tbe 
Vakbia  are,  takiog  them  in  order  according  to  (heir  size:  Ihe  Obi-Shurava,  lloli- 
Kharva,  Obi-Uavnau,  the  largest  in  size,  tlic  Obi-Iiangar  and  Obi-uzman,  all  flowing 
mto  the  Vakhia  on  the  right  side.  On  the  left  only  the  Sagri-dasht  and  Paoda  join 
this  river.  Besides  the  al^jve  tributaries  a  number  of  small  strtams  join  the  Taksb, 
for  every  village  or  hamlet  stands  on  its  sejiaratc  hnxik.  According  to  the  inhabitants 
the  winter- here  is  very  severe;  snow  falls  in  suck  quantities  as  to  bury  building?, 
tod  tbe  inhabitants  have  to  climb  out  by  the  roof.  When  I  was  at  Knrghan-I injur 
It  the  end  of  August,  the  cold  was  such  ilmt  I  was  obliged  to  clothe  myself  waf  raly. 
But  aeoording  to  Kurghan-l>ek,  with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  the  end  of  August 
:« ibeir  hottest  time,  their  regular  summer.  Snow  here  lies  almost  down  to  the  liamU  t 
itidf ,  Fr u  i  t  was  on  ly  j  u  st  r i  [>e  n  i  n  g  d  u  r i  n  g  m  y  stay ,  and  com  w^as  s ti  1 1  green .  They 
totd  me»  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  it  would  be  ready  to  cut  in  three  weeks,  i.e. 
it  the  end  of  September. 

IV. — Fhom  Kala-i-Khumb  to  the  Heai>-watess  of  tub  Yanj  t  and  back. 

The  road  from  Kala-i-Khumb  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Panj,  mostly  along 
cornices  and  balconies;  it  is  rocky  and  narrow;  and  in  spring  quite  Impassable,  At 
ibe  second  vcrst,  on  the  left  side,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Dekhtilitcb ;  at  the  fourth  verst^ 
on  the  right,  Razyvai;  at  the  fifth,  the  pnss  and  ruins  of  Madu-kakai,  On  the 
left  the  rivulet  Javai  falls  into  the  Panj,  having  the  hamlet  of  Dagana  situate  a 
▼erst  from  its  bank.  At  the  tenth  verst  is  the  hamlet  of  Kibrak,  on  the  right ;  at 
the  thirteenth,  Jumafj  on  the  left;  at  tho  fifteenth,  Kntali-kaivan  Pass;  at  the 
nineteentb.  Fort  Jorf;  at  the  twenty- third,  the  hamlet  of  Viteh-kharf;  at  the 
twenty-eighth,  Uz-kharf,  with  its  brook ;  at  the  thirty-first,  Sho-ada,  both  the  last- 
mentioned  being  situate  on  the  right  side.  At  the  thirty-fourth  verst,  on  the  left 
Mde,  tbe  large  village  of  Moi*mai.    One  verst  from  this  village  the  road  ascends 


•  Woo<l  beard  that  the  bill  stutes  of  Bofihan,  Shugnan,  and  Darwiiz  ahounded  in 
stone  fmit,  and  tliat  the  mulberry  wtis  plcntifuL    Cf.  Wood's  *  Oxus,*  p,  249. 

t  Tljf^  Vanj  flows  into  the  Panj  at  Fort  Juniar|,  30  miles  bekw  the  month  of  tbe  Ak-su 
or  Murghab.  The  southern  elbow  shown  in  the  map  in  Kiippl.  Papers  K.G*S-,  vol.  h  part  2, 
drftwn  according  to  Dr.  Hegel's  surreys,  and  not  bhown  on  any  otlje?  mnp  of  the  Ui>per 
Omaregtona  where  they  have  been  suiveyeil  by  nnlive  Indian  explorers,  is  piobably  a 
mil  take. 
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Bomewliat  aliriijdly  to  the  pass  of  DasB-tjro,  descending  again  by  an  equally  steep 
gradient^to  the  hamlet  of  Khargovat.  At  the  forty-sixth  verst  U  the  hamkt  of 
Yegitan,  on  the  left  «ide ;  at  the  forty-ninth,  on  the  right,  Pish-kharf,  on  a  brook  of 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  left  the  hamlet  of  Bloi-mayak.  At  the  fifty-sixth  verst 
is  the  Uz-kharf  rivulet,  across  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown ;  at  the  fifty-seventh 
verst,  on  the  IcfL,  is  the  KJios-dara  rivulet.  At  the  aixty-fir8t,  on  the  same  side,  lies 
the  hamlet  of  Var-fat ;  at  the  Bixty-tbird,  Vot-khosh,  on  both  banks  ;  at  the  sixty- 
fifth,  on  the  right  side,  Vor-khur ;  at  the  fiixty-elghth,  Yot-kUil ;  and  at  tke  sixty- 
ninthj  on  the  left  bank,  Jumarj.  Here  the  road  to  Shughnan  crossies  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Fanj,  and  from  Jumarj  ascends  a  mountain.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pauj  there  h  no  road.    Opposite  Jumarj  the  river  Vanj  falla  ioto  the  Fanj. 

The  road  to  Vanj  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  keeping  a 
north -easterly  direction.  At  the  fourth  verst,  at  Vot-khil,  it  crosses  a  small  imss  and 
continues  further  along  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Panj.  At  the  seventh 
verst,  on  the  left  side,  is  the  hamlet  of  Yitch-kharf ;  at  the  tenth,  Edii ;  at  the 
eleventh,  Skot ;  at  the  fourteenth,  Isb-khan,  on  the  left  side ;  at  the  seventeenth, 
the  village  and  fortress  of  Vanj,  The  river  Tanj  higher  up  its  course,  as  far  as  the 
bamlet  of  Mazar,  hai»  a  north-easterly  direction,  the  compass-bearing  as  far  as  the 
hamlet  of  Mdekhar  being  45*^,  and  from  Mdekhar  to  Mazar  65^.  The  bed  of  the 
Yanj  from  its  confluence  with  the  Panj  as  far  as  Mazar  ia  rocky,  with  a  breadth  of 
700  to  2100  feet.  The  Yanj  in  many  places  divides  into  numerous  channels,  so  aa 
to  be  fordable  in  autumn.  At  Mazar  the  valley  narrows  and  forms  a  defile,  and  at 
the  ninth  verst  above  Mazar  the  Yanj  takes  its  source  from  the  confluence  of  two 
brook^^the  Kasho-laiak  comhag  from  the  north-eai^t»  and  the  Dara-abduka  from  the 
south-west.  Beyond  the  meeting  of  these  streaniia  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  snowy 
range,  which  extends  from  north  to  south. 

The  rood  from  Fort  Yanj  up  the  river  of  this  name  passes  the  following  hamlets : 
at  tho  thiid  verst.  Bun  ;  at  the  fourth,  on  the  left  side,  Gum-maiak ;  at  the  eighth 
verst,  on  the  right,  Bulai,  where  the  road  crosses  to  the  left  bonk  by  a  ford  to  the 
hamlet  of  Rdti»  At  tlie  eighteenth  verst,  on  the  right  side,  is  Patau ;  on  tlie  left, 
Jaul;  at  the  twenty-first  is  Ubdo;  at  the  twenty *tbird,  on  the  right  side,  is  Sadivar ; 
at  the  twenty-sixth,  Sif;  at  the  twonty-eir^htii,  Tckhar;  at  the  twenty-ninth, 
Breshi,  and  on  the  left  side  Chihaf  j  at  the  thirty-first  verst,  Udob,  and  on  the  left 
side  Rafgada;  at  the  thirty-fifth  verst,  Khirgovat,  and  on  the  left  side  Rjavatch; 
at  the  thirty-nintb  vi»rst,  Mdekhar,  and  on  the  left  side  Ush-kharvag;  at  the 
fortieth,  on  the  left  side,  Gumas ;  at  the  forty-third  verst,  on  the  right  side,  Satar, 
Hence  the  road  follows  the  Obi-si  tar  to  Bala-Yahia  acrotis  Akba-isturgi  Pass.  This 
road  is  only  accessible  to  pedentrians  in  June  and  July  ;  in  August  and  September 
it  becomes  impassable,  owing  to  the  crevasses  and  holes  in  the  ice,  across  which  it  is 
imiWBsible  to  make  one*s  way.  On  the  left  bank,  opposite  Sitar,  lies  the  hamlet  of 
Liangar ;  at  the  forty-fifth  verat  is  Marjutka,  and  on  the  left  side  Gharm-cheshma ; 
at  the  fifty-second  verst  is  Yanj-vaoj,  and  Sungat  on  the  left  bank.  Here  the  beaten 
track  disappears,  and  Mazar  is  reached  by  riding  over  the  rocktj  in  the  valley  of  the 
Vanj.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  roads.  With  reference  to  the  ono  shown  on  the 
map  wbicb  goes  over  Kiangla  Pass,  and  another  from  the- iron-mines  in  Karateghin, 
of  these  road%  as'  well  as  of  the  Kiangla  Pass,  the  inhabitants  know  nothing. 
According  to  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Mazar,  noboc!y  ever  went  by  them  during 
their  lifetime.  Hunters  who  have  gone  two  task,  i,  o.  15  verata  (10  miles)  further, 
say  there  is  no  possibibty  of  going  beyond.  Huge  ice-fieMs  and  masses  of  snow 
cover  all  the  ravines  and  defiles  which  give  birth  to  the  Dara-abduka  and  Kashe- 
latak.  As  to  the  road  into  Karategbin,  in  my  opiuion  the  Bala-Yahia  mnst  first  bo 
crossed,  and  only  then  if  there  arc  roads  can  the  traveller  enter  Karateghin*  -   _ 
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I  my  return  from  Fort  Yanj  to  Kala-i-Khumb  I  happened  totmvel  in  company 
i  the  former  bek  of  Tanj,  who  held  this  post  when  Darwaz  was  still  inilependent 
of  Bakhajn.  At  one  of  the  passes  wo  were  talking  ahout  routes  from  the  river  Panj 
to  the  Takbia,  and  he  told  me  of  a  tolerably  good  road  from  Uz-kbarf,  on  a  brook  of 
tbeHttne  name,  to  Kurghati-liadjur,  and  from  Psoda  to  the  Vakhia  across  Akbai- 
nxkh&rf  Pass.  As  my  inter(ireter  was  suffering  greatly  fix)m  fever  I  started  for 
Ybk^-bolo,  whence  1  reckont^d  upon  at  all  events  reaching  the  pass,  but  my  gnide 
poBtirely  refused  to  take  me  thither,  None  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yiskari-bolo, 
v^ether  from  fear  of  giviog  offeuce  to  the  bek  or  for  some  other  cause,  would  guide 
i&e  to  that  pass,  and  I  had  to  return  without  visiting  it  to  Kala-i-Khumb,  where  I 
begvi  to  suffer  agonies  from  mountain  fever,  which  hud  l^een  in  my  system  about 
tSD  maQths,    The  want  of  any  Biedicinal  relief  obliged  me  to  return  to  Samarkand. 


I 


I 
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Further  Explorations  of  CoEgo  Tributaries  by  the  Kev.  G.  Grenfell, 
— In  a  letter  dated  October  30tb,  from  Stanley  Pool  f communicated  to 
08  by  our  Associate,  Mr.  A.  T.  Bowser),  Mr.  Grenfell  gives  a  brief 
ftccount  of  another  voyage  of  exploration  in  tbe  steamer  Peace^  of  ten 
wteeksi'  daration,  which  he  had  just  completed,  Tbe  trip  was  devoted  to 
ibe  examination  of  two  tributaries  of  tbe  left  bank,  the  only  rivers  of 
any  importance  that  remained  unexplored  between  tbe  moutb  of  tbe 
KftSfti  and  that  of  the  Lomame  or  Luhiraiizi.  The  more  northerly  of  the 
two,  named  Lnlongo,  falls  into  the  Congo  in  18"*  42*  E,  long,  and 
0*  41'  N.  lat.  Mr,  Grenfell  ascended  it  as  far  as  22^  32'  E,  long,  and 
W  N*  lat. ;  it  therefore  follows  a  course  nearly  parallcd  to  the  main 
utieam.  Tbe  more  southerly  stream,  called  the  Boruki,  or  Black  river 
(18^^  86'  E.  long.,  0^  6'  K.  lat.)  was  found  ti>  be  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  streams,  of  which  the  Boruki,  properl}^  so  called,  is  one,  and  joins 
at  a  point  three  miles  from  the  mouth.  It  is  not  navigable  for  more 
tban  eix  or  eight  miles.  The  other  two  join  in  19''  7'  E,  long.,  aud 
0*  20'  N.  lat.,  and  the  one  ascended,  named  Juapa,  was  navigated  as 
far  as  23^  14'  E.  long,  and  1*^  1'  S.  lat.,  when  it  was  still  an  open  water- 
way 100  yards  wide,  12  feet  deep.  Mid  having  a  current  of  nearly 
200  feet  per  minute. — The  same  mail  which  brought  the  above-men- 
ticfued  letter,  brought  also  tbe  missing  sheets  *  of  tbe  chart  of  tbe 
^fobangi,  the  great  northern  tributary,  tbe  exploration  of  which  was 
one  of  Mr.  Grenfells  most  brilliant  feats,  Tbe  chart  is  in  ten  sheets 
and  is  drawn  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  mile.  We  hope  next 
month  to  be  able  to  publish  a  reduction  of  thia  map. — It  appears  to  be 
agreed  that  this  fine  river,  which  if  the  Well^  is  its  upper  course  or  one 
of  its  tributaries,  as  appears  to  be  the  growing  belief,  offers  a  navigable 
water- way  to  the  heart  of  the  continent,  falls  within  tbe  frontier  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  quite  clear  of  the  French  boundary, 

•  Vide  *  Proceedings  E,G,  S./  vol.  vii.  1886,  p,  538. 
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Mr.  H.  0.  Forbes*  New  Guinea  Expedition. — In  a  letter  dated  October 
4tb,  Mr.  Forbes  informs  ns  tbat  he  arrived  at  Fort  Moresbj  on  the  31  st 
of  Augnst,  and  having  made  a  Mpdi  at  Sogere,  a  native  vilhige  four 
days'  march  in  the  interior,  and  completed  the  organisation  of  his  party, 
he  made  a  final  start  for  the  Owen  Stanley  range  on  the  25th  of 
September,  The  expedition  consists,  besides  himself,  of  three  Enropeans, 
viz,  Mr,  J,  M.  Hennessy  (assistant-topographer),  Mr.  C.  G*  Andersson 
(botanist),  Mr,  J,  Lopea  (taxidermist),  two  Ambojnese  and  twenty-one 
Java  coolies. 

Monat  CamerooES,^M.  de  Eogozinski  has  lately  returned  to  Europe 
from  the  Cameroon s,  where  he  has  made  extensive  explorations  among 
the  group  of  mountains  of  which  Mount  Cameroon s  is  the  culminating 
elevation.  He  brings  m\ich  new  information  regarding  the  whole 
region.  He  states  that  the  native  villages  eitnatod  in  the  habitable 
zone  (np  to  3300  feet)  nuraher  about  sixty,  the  western  slope  of  the 
range  being  the  most  thinly  populated,  Althougli  the  climate  is  rela- 
tively good,  yet  water  is  very  scarce  in  all  the  villages.  Palm-oil  and 
indiarnbber  form  the  principal  articles  of  commerce.  He  is,  however, 
of  opinion  that  the  future  development  of  the  country  lies  in  agriculture, 
the  soil  being  one  of  the  richest  in  Africa.  The  villages  consist  gene- 
rally of  about  four  huts,  each  governed  by  its  own  chief.  The  people 
are  diiScult  of  access^  but  improve  npon  acquaintance.  The  slave  trade 
docs  not  exist  in  the  mountainous  region.  A  large  number  of  baro- 
metrical and  therm omctrical  observations  have  been  taken  by  M, 
Bogozixifiki,  which  show  that  the  changes  of  temperature  are  very 
great.  The  different  dialects  spoken  form  an  interesting  study,  and  the 
traveller  has  eollected  a  hirge  number  of  words  belonging  to  the  Bakwiri» 
Bamboko,  and  otber  dialects,  from  which  he  intends  to  pi*ej>are  a  com- 
parative vocabnlary.  ^Ve  hear  that  be  is  preimring  a  narrative  of  his 
explorations  for  general  reading. 

The  Store  Bjorgafjeld  and  KolaPeniasula.— M.  Cb.  Eabot  has  recently 
retunied  from  a  journey  to  Kortheni  Norway  and  Russian  Lapland. 
With  regard  to  tlie  Store  Bjorgafjeld,  ho  states  that  the  mountains  are 
not  covered  with  glaciers  as  represented  on  Mnneh's  map;  he  did  not  find 
one  primary  glacier,  but  only  came  across  a  few  large  sheets  of  iee, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  glaciers.  The  Store  Bjorgafjeld  has  a  mean 
elevation  of  360Q  f^-et,  but  is  not  a  plateau  as  supposed.  Some  of 
its  culminating  peaks  reach  an  altitude  of  5900  feet.  The  valleys 
and  lower  summits  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  where 
firs  measuring  10  feet  in  circumference  are  frequently  seen.  Journey- 
ing from  this  country,  M.  Eabot  reached  Kola,  and  traversed  TJussian 
Lapland  from  north  to  south,  following  the  long  line  of  depree- 
sion  which  extends  from  tlie  White  Sea  to  the  Glacial  Ocean,  Lako 
Imandra  is,  according   to   the   traveller,  wrongly  represented  on   our 
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maps.  The  lake  is  dotted  cjvor  with  Bumerous  small  islands  and 
sajTotindGcl  by  two  important  ranges  of  mountains,  whose  highest 
fiiromit«  attain  an  elevation  of  3300  feoL  Tbe  whole  country  is  more 
killy  than  previonj^ly  descrihed.  The  traveller  inentions  throo  mountain 
nngea  extending  between  the  White  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean »  the  moat 
lotithem  being  situated  between  the  White  Sea  and  Lake  Imandra,  the 
text  between  this  lake  and  the  Beringa  Ozero,  and  the  third  between 
tli«  Notozero  and  the  Glacial  Ocean. 

The  Dohrnja. — It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  in  part  ii.  of  the 
Consular  Reports  of  tlio  year  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  Dohrnja 
(Dobrogea)  by  Yice-Consul  Cumberbatch,  Mr,  Cumberbatch  has  made  a 
thoroQgb  fltady  of  the  country  in  various  aspects,  and  removes  some 
mifooiLoeptions  concerning  it.  There  is  a  very  complete  account  of  the 
geography, — limite,  divisions,  mountains,  forests,  mines,  rivers,  marshes, 
kkea,  islanfls.  The  total  area  of  the  Dobnija  is  given  at  3,690,000  acres 
(a,boiit  57G6  square  miles),  separated  into  two  natural  tliviKiuns,— 
2,460,000  acres  of  productive  land,  and  1,230,000  acres  of  unproductive 
marshes,  alluvion,  and  sand.  The  first  division,  comprised  in  the 
Bodrnja  proper,  forms  a  plateau,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  tertiiiry  forma- 
tion, and  is  very  fertile.  Covered  in  the  nordiero  and  southern  regioos 
with  undulating  valleys,  dominated  by  mountains  that  run  principally 
ilong  the  south  bank  of  tho  Punnbe,  it  is  also  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  central  zone  of  this  division  is  a  flat  country  with  a  scarcity  of 
watercourses.  The  extensive  unproductive  district  is  composed  of  lakes 
c«r  **  baltas,'*  formed  by  tbe  periodical  overflows  of  the  Danube  and  its 
branches,  and  includes  the  whole  of  tlie  Delta,  the  region  comprised 
between  the  Dunavetz  and  the  St,  George's  month,  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Dobmja,  and  the  sands  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
coast. — The  climate,  Mr.  Cumberbatch  states^  does  not  deserve  the  re- 
putation for  unheal  thin  ess  which  it  has  for  the  most  part  acquired.  It  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Roumania  proper,  especially  to  that  of  the  districts 
ijf  Braila  and  Jalomitza,  that  is  to  say,  temperate  and  variable.  Then 
follows  a  sketch  of  the  history,  and  of  the  ancient  remains  in  the  country. 
A  considerable  section  is  devoted  to  population,  which  the  latest  official 
statistics  estimate  at  1jO,600,  much  too  high,  Mr.  Cumberbatch  thinks. 
The  Bonmanians  nnmber  abont  40,000 ;  Tartars,  27,000 ;  Turks,  over 
20,000;  Bulgarians,  29,830;  the  remainder  being  mainly  Hussians^ 
greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Germans  (3071  of  the  last).  Then  follow 
tions  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  district,  government,  public  works, 
^ligion,  education,  agriculture,  commerce,  industries,  navigation, 
principal  towns,  and  other  points. 

A  New  Island  in  the  Friendly  Group,  South  Pacific— The  Rev,  S.  W. 
Baker,  Premier  of  Tonga,  has  sent  ns  a  graphic  description  of  a  sub- 
irine  volcanic  eruption  near  Tongatabu,  in  October  last,  of  which  ho 
No.  L— Jajt,  188G.J  » 
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was  an  eye-witness,  and  which  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  an  island 
about  three  miles  in  length,  one  mile  in  width,  and  150  feet  high,  at  a 
point  48  miles  distant  from  Nukualofa,  in  a  N.N.W.  direction.     The 
eruption  commenced  with  a  slight  shock  of  earthquake  felt  in  Tongatabu 
on  the  11th  of  October.     On  the  13th,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  Mr. 
Baker  and  a  party  of  Europeans  and  natives  sailed  in  the  direction  of 
the  outburst  in  the  Sandfly^  and  made  detailed  observations  of  the 
phenomenon  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.     From  the  surface  of  the  sea 
a  vast  mass  of  comminuted  volcanic  matter,    mingled  with  clouds  of 
carbonic  and  sulphurous  gases,  was  ejected  with  prodigious  force  to  a 
height  of  several  thousand  feet,  the  heavier  matter  quickly  falling,  the 
vapours  expanding  above  into  clouds  of  dazzling  whiteness  and  fantastic 
shapes,  and  the  lighter  volcanic  dust  of  a  light-brown  colour  drifting 
away  at  a  great  elevation.   This  mass  of  erupted  matter  was  ejected  from 
three  large  and  a  number  of  minor  jets,  the  column  from  the  largest  one 
rushing  upwards  from  time  to  time  like  a  solid  wall  of  dark  matter,  often 
branching  like  a  pine-tree.     As  night  closcd-in  the  erupted  matter  at 
high  elevations  no  longer  appeared  a  huge  mass  of  snowy  cloud,  but 
changed  to  grey  and  sooty  black,  and  there  were  no  traces  of  fire.    The 
next  morning  (October  14)  the  Sandfly  approaching  nearer,  Mr.  Baker 
and  his  companions  were  rewarded  by  a  sight  of  an  island,  formed  by 
the  eruption  during  the  night,  which  was  then  about  forty  feet  high,  the 
highest  part  being  the  rim  of  a  crater  at  the  edge  of  the  island.     The 
eruptions  continued  with  increased  frequency ;  on  timing  them,  it  was 
found  that  each  upthrow,  carrying  hundreds  of  tons  of  matter,  took  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  seconds  to  reach  its  greatest  altitude.     All  became 
suddenly  quiet  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  moving  nearer,  the  party,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  saw  the  crater  very  distinctly,  and  judged  it  to  be  at 
least  two  miles   in   circumference.      The  volcano   recommenced  action 
shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Sandfly  had  glided  just  out  of  reach,  and 
fragments  of  heated  stone  and  showers  of  cinder  were  hurled  to  a  great 
height.     Signs  of  fire  were  first  visible  at  7.30  the  same  evening,  and 
continued  throughout  the  night.     The  new  volcano  forms  one  of  a  linear 
series  of  six  in  the  Friendly  Islands  group,  the  highest  of  which.  Mount 
Kao,  is  5000  feet  high.     After  some  days*  intermission,  the  eruptions 
(October  18th  and  19th)  recommenced  as  violent  as  ever. 

Lieutenant  Holm's  Expedition  to  East  Greenland. — As  announced  in 
our  last  Number,  the  Danish  Expedition  to  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland 
has  returned  to  Copenhagen.  It  has  more  than  fulfilled  what  it  undertook 
to  do.  Under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  (now  Captain  of  the  Fleet) 
G.  F.  Holm,  the  expedition  has  succeeded  in  reaching  a  far  higher 
latitude  than  has  been  the  case  since  Graah's  visit  fifty  years  ago, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Jens  Munk,  in  the  days  of  Christian  IV., 
and  the  above-mentioned  Graah,  Holm  now  has  the  honour  of  being, 
amongst  Danish  Arctic  travellers,  the  one  who  has  gone  further  north 
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iloDg   the   East  Coast  of  Greenland.     Accompanied  by   Midshipman 
Knntsen  and  tlie  Greenland  interpreter  Jolian  Petersen,  with  one  canoe- 
man  and  six  women,  Holm  started  with  two  umiaks  (woman  bouts).     He 
partad  company  from  the  othi^r  members  of  the  expedition,  who,  under 
the  ocHiiniand  of  First-Lieutenant  Garde,  were  to  go  south,  and  of  whose 
jrroceedingfi  the  National  TidemU  has  already  given  some  account .     The 
»|»iutioti  took  place  at  Tingmiarmiut,  in  62'  40'  N.,  on  July  30th,  1884. 
The  northern  party  passed  the  furthest  point  of  the  Dannebrog  Islands 
lud  Graah's  cairn — still  standing,  but  empty — and  made  additions  to 
6faali*s  map.     They  then  proceeded  onwards,  reaching  the  most  inha- 
bited district  called  Anmagsalik,  at  i^ape  Danel,  which  is  some  1000  feet 
Wgh,  and  is  not  the  cape  called  by  this  name  by  others.     There  they 
built  a  Greenland  huf,  near  Tasiusasfik,  which  was  their  headquarters 
dmng  the  winter  of  1884-85,  in  65"  37'  N.  and  SI"  10'  W.     The  Green- 
ImderB  met  with  here  were  a  veiy  primitive  people,  who  had  never  had 
tttf  intcrooTirse  with  Europeans.     They  numbered  about  400.     Ht:ilm 
a&cL  his  party  made  a  journey  further  on,  beyond   the  last  inhabited 
which  is  trailed  Sirmilligak.     Here  they  raised  a  cairn  in  lat.,  by 
ration,  66^  8'  N.     The}'  named  the  country  after  Christian  IX.     In 
ig  they  examined  many  fjords  and  inlands,  taking  photographs 
iftd  making  collections,  of  which  as  much  as  cunld  be  taken  in  the  boats 
(or  lather  boat,  for  one  was  used  in  building  the  house)  waa  brought 
fcome.    They  also  visited  the  bay  which  Nonlenekiuld  visited  in  1883, 
but  Holm  saw  no  traces  of  his  visitj  nor  did  the  natives  give  him  any 
it  of  it,  although  this  bay  is  a  favonrite  £shing  place,  often  visited 
natives.     No  cairn  was  found.     On  the  whole  extent  of  the  east  coast 
there  is  no  sign  of  European  occupation,  with  tho  exception  of  the  rivers 
«t  Lindenan  Fjord,  far  to  the  south.     The  expedition  reached  Uman^ik 
on  the  18th  of  Jnly,  in  68'  X.,  and  the  southern  division  joined  them  on 
the  west  coa«t  on  August  15th.  They  returned  to  Europe  in  the  Constance^ 
bringing  back  a  very^  large  contributiun  to  ethnology*     They  were  in 
winter  quarters  from  October  1884  to  July  1885.  Greatest  cold,  21  degrees 
below  zero  ( Fahr,). 

IL  Chaffauj on*s  Second  Journey  to  the  Orinoco. — M.  Chaffanjon  *  has 
been  entrusted  by  the  French  Minister  of  l\ihliG  Instruction  %vith  a  new 
sdentific  mission  to  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  His  project  is  to  ascend 
the  Orinoco  as  far  as  the  river  Cassiquiari,  where  he  is  to  remain  six 
or  eight  months,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  natives,  and  making  collections  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  geology 
of  the  country ;  he  will  al^o  make  a  special  study  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  junction  of  the  basins  of  the  Amazona  and  the  Orinoco  is 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  Cassiquiari  river,  a  physical  feature  which 
meritfl  some  further  investigation.  M.  Ohnilanjon  is  to  start  on  the  25th 
of  January,  and  ia  not  expected  to  arrive  at  Paris,  on  his  return,  before 
•  See  *rroceerlmg?B  R.  G.  S,/  vol.  vii.  18S5,  p.  820. 
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June  or  July  of  1887.     He  iDteudB  to  retiam  from  tlie  Caflsiqiiiari,  if 
possible,  by  the  Sierra-Parima  and  British  Guiana. 

Aerial  Formations  of  Soil. — AVith  reference  to  M*  Y.  d'Aotieat's  cf>ni- 
mutiicalioii  *  on  this  interesting  suhjecf,  M.  Jules  Gamier  has  contributed 
further  facte  in  confirmation,  in  a  letter  to  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris*  Ho  gives  two  examples  which  had  come  under  his  notice.  The  fii-Bt 
is  in  tbe  Loyalty  Islands,  where  at  Lifu  he  found  a  bed  of  ferruginous 
chi}"  of  varying  thickness  on  the  top  of  the  coral  formation ;  this  clay  bed 
is  not,  according  to  31,  Garnicr,  the  result  of  aqueous  deposits,  there  being 
no  watorconrses  or  ancient  beds  of  rivers  in  the  island,  but  is  evidently 
a  precipitation  of  matter  from  the  atmosphere,  and  due  to  the  activity 
of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Now  Hebrides.  The  other  instance  is  on  the 
sandy  plains  of  the  Sahara,  where  springs  of  water  rising  into  the  air 
catch  particles  of  dust,  witli  which  the  atmosphere  is  charged  by  the 
least  breath  of  wind,  and  deposits  are  formed. 

LieutenaEt-General  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.^Thie  distinguished  Indian 
oflicor  and  admiu  intra  tor,  formerly  a  member  of  our  Council,  died  on  the 
15th  of  December.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  bis  public 
and  scientific  services  in  the  Obituary  of  our  next  issue. 

Fund  in  Aid  of  Scieiltific  Eesearch.— A  fund  Las  been  established  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  **  for  the  advance- 
ment and  prosecution  of  scientific  research  in  its  broadest  sense,"  and 
now  amounts  to  25,000  dollars.  The  endowment  is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  any  one  department  of  science,  but  the  trustees  announce  that  they 
will  give  tbo  preference  to  those  investigations,  not  already  provided 
for,  which  have  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  knowledge  or  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  rather  tlian  tbe  solution  of  questions  of 
merely  local  importance.  Applications  for  grants  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,  25,  ]\Iount  Temon 
Streetj  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  they  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  appropriation  asked 
for  is  to  be  expended.  The  first  grant  will  probably  be  made  early  in 
January''  188(i. 
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THE    EXHIBITION   OF   APPLIANCES   USED   IN 
GEOGRAPHICAL   EDUCATION. 

This  Exhibition,  which  has  been  arranged  in  the  Galleries*  53,  Great 
Marlborough  Street,  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  the  President  of  the  Society,  on  Tuesday,  December  tlie  8th,  in 
presence  of  many  Members  of  the  Council,  Fellows,  teachers*  and  othei-s 
interested  in  education.  The  Galleries  consist  of  three  large  rooms,  the 
♦  "  ProcecdiDga  B,  G.  S.,'  toI  vii.  ISm,  p.  eU, 
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USED  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  EDUCATION* 

li^'ig^'^K  space  having  been  increaeed  by  the  erection  of  screens.     On 

tlie  walls  about  200  school  maps  have  been  hung,  collected  from  our  own 

eoitntTy  and  the  principal  conntries  of  the  Continent-     Theau  maps  are 

^^^•'^g*^^  geographically,  beginning  with  the  world,  and  goiog  on  to 

BojDpe  and  the  other  continents  and  their  divisions.     The  object  aimed 

at  in  arranging  the  maps  is  to  bring  side  by  side,  for  the  purpose  of 

comparison,  the  maps  of  similar  regions  used  in  different  countries,  and 

iaiied  by  various  publishers.     A  department  is  devoted  to  elementary 

geography,  in  which  the  apparatus  used  in  London  Board  Schools  are 

aiT&Dged  along  with  similar  appliances  used  in  other  countries.     The 

atlases  are  arranged  in  a  ca£e  and  on  tables,  and  the  text-books  in  shelves 

ako  on  tables.     On  other  tables  are  arranged  various  oxhibita» — telluria, 

phLnetaria,  globes,  ethnological  busts,  specimens  of  pupils*  work,  email 

tnd  largo  reliefs.     In  the  centre  of  the  large  room  stands  a  fine  large 

relief  of  the  Monte  Rosa  group,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  150^000  ;  and  on  another 

table  a  contoured  relief  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  around  the  British  Islands, 

hj  Mr,  J.  B.  Jordan.     On   the  screens  are   hung   small   relief  maps, 

giographical  pictures  and  other  objects ;  while  other  large  reliefs  are 

plioed  on  easels  throughout  the  galleries, 

This  Marquis  op  Lorke,  iu  opening  ibi^  Exhibition,  said  be  thought  that  they 
all  agree  with  him  Ihat  Ihey  had  got  together  pltnty  of  appliances,  and  the 
remained  whether  [leDty  of  application  could  be  also  ohtaiatxl.  At  ail 
,  the  Royal  Geograpiiical  Society  had  for  many  years  done  its  best  to  malve 
iphy  part  of  the  regular  scboul  curriculum*  In  former  days  Sir  Henry 
lUffliDSon  and  others  l>fld  been  hard  at  work  on  the  Bubject,  and  yet  it  remained 
forther  oft"  in  England  tlian  in  any  utlier  countty*  It  was  rather  curious  that  it  was 
to,  because  after  all  we  in  England  ptiBsessed  in  the  Kuyal  Geographical  fciociety  a 
ndety  to  which  all  explorers  and  adventurous  travellers  looked  for  recognition  after 
ihcir  toils  aud  pcriia  and  troubks^,  and  ytt  it  so  bapjjened  that  we  were  net  so  far 
advanced  in  the  teaching  of  geography  an  some  Continental  nations.  He  did  not 
know  whether  it  had  struck  any  one  as  remarkable  that  the  great  dii^coverera,  the 
Eoglifih  and  thoDutch^  were  backward  in  land  geography;  the  English  had  done 
tDure  than  any  other  to  make  charts  of  the  sea^  and  the  English  and  Dutch  charts 
were  belter  than  those  of  any  other  natii^u.  When  a  conference  wlis  held  in  America 
the  other  day  to  comtider  the  desirability  of  having  a  universal  meridiau,  and  it 
ms  found  that  England  did  not  want  the  Greenwich  meridian  to  be  changed,  the 
conference  rejected  any  scheme  of  the  kiud.  He  would  be  glad  to  hc^r  Iroux 
Mr*  Keltie  the  nature  of  the  exhibits  from  this  and  other  countries.  It  was  £aid 
that  geography  did  not  ytay  in  English  public  school  education.  He  was  amused 
the  other  day  by  a  German  lady  lieing  asked  by  an  English  lady  if  she  could  read  a 
map,  as  ahe  herself  could  not  read  it  at  alL  The  Geruiau  lady  was  quite  aatoniHtied 
to  hear  ihu,  as  it  haii  been  ]i>art  of  her  education  to  read  m^^s^  lie  could  not  see 
how  any  one  could  understand  the  plan  of  a  building  unless  he  could  read  a  utapi 
and  the  Germans  in  the  Franco-German  war  showed  to  what  effect  the  reading  of 
a  map  might  be  put  in  the  ca&e  of  a  campaign.  Ho  could  not  help  thinking  that 
_  we  ahould  not  have  made  so  many  pulitical  mistakes  if  we  had  known  geography 
B  better.  The  Exhibition  might  ix>ssibly  induce  teachers  to  favour  the  teachiug  of 
B    geography  in  schools  and  universities  more  Ihau  had  been  done.    The  Society  had 
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done  much  to  ehcouTage  the  teaching  of  geography  in  schools  hy  invitiiig  some  forty 
of  the  chief  puhhc  schools  to  compete  for  the  medals  which  it  had  offered-  This 
hftd  partially  succeeded,  hut  only  partially ;  but  he  hoped  we  should  follow  the 
example  of  Germany  and  other  Ck>ntitieiital  uatioofii  and  have  geography  recognised 
as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  educational  inslitiitioDa  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Keltie,  the  Society's  Inspector,  then  explained  the  origin,  object,  and 
arrangement  of  the  Exhibition*  It  formed  part  of  Ida  instructiona  as  the  Society's 
Inspector,  to  collect  specimens  of  the  appliances  useil  in  geograpbical  education  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  The  specimens  thus  collected  were  those  now  ar- 
ranged in  the  galleries.  The  object  of  the  Exhibition  was  to  enable  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  geographical  education,  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
various  appliances  ohtaiDable^  and  to  compare  the  maps  and  other  object*  produced  in 
England  with  those  io  use  m  the  leadiug  countries  on  the  Continent.  The  Exhibition, 
he  stated,  was  purely  educational ;  only  such  objects,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
were  shown,  as  are  in  actual  use  in  schools.  Visitors  must  not  expect  to  find 
specimens  of  the  survey  maps  of  various  European  countries,  or  of  the  cartographical 
maftterpieoes  issued  hy  the  best  publishers  at  home  and  abroad  j — though,  as  the 
inquiry  included  UniTersities,  speciratus  of  such  work  might  fairly  have  been  included. 
Again,  the  Exhibition  is  not  exhaustive,  but  representative.  It  had  been  impossible 
to  find  space  for  all  the  maps  sent  in;  but  every  publisher  and  every  country 
included  in  the  inquiry  are  represented  by  apecitnens  of  their  work. 

Lord  Nafikb  of  Magdala  then  addressed  the  meeting  briefly  on  the  general  utility 
of  geography.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  attached  to  the  subject  in  the  German 
Army,  where  at  the  manoeuvres,  every  third  soldier  has  a  map  of  the  ground.  He 
referred  to  the  great  advantage  in  this  respect  which  the  Germans  had  over  the  French 
in  the  Franco- German  War,  wh^e  also  maps  formed  part  of  the  regular  equipment 
of  every  company.  Ho  rej^ettctl  to  find  the  meagre  place  given  to  a  fiuhject  of  such 
great  importance  in  our  public  schools,  and  hoped  tho  Society's  action  would  lead  to 
reform, 

Mr.  Francis  Galtok  referred  to  the  previous  efibrts  of  the  Society  to  improve 
geographical  education.  Many  years  ago  he  himself,  also  w^ith  some  others,  made 
an  effort  in  this  direction^  hut  unfortunately  did  not  succeed  in  moving  sufficient 
inttrest  in  the  subject  to  lead  to  tbe  desired  results.  Be  piointcd  out  what  should 
be  the  great  object  in  geographical  education— to  lead  the  pupil  to  form  a  true  and 
adequate  ond  broad  conception  of  tbe  varied  asf^ects  of  nature  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  SowEBBUTTS,  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  described  the 
action  which  is  being  taken  by  that  Society  to  improve  tbe  teaching  of  tbe  subject 
in  the  north  of  England.  A  series  of  questions  bns  been  issued  to  a  large  nmnber 
of  teachers,  and  many  answers  have  been  alrea^iy  received.  It  is  intended  to  sift 
and  classify  them,  and  ultimately  to  call  a  conference  of  teachers  to  discuss  the 
whole  question,  with  a  view  to  the  fuller  recognition  of  the  subject  in  schools,  the 
improvement  of  methods  and  apparatus,  and  if  possible,  the  ostablii^hment  of  pro- 
fesaorsbij>3  or  lecturerships  in  tbe  colleges  connected  with  Victoria  University. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  BARTnot.oMEW^of  the  Scottish  Geographical  Society, 
the  company  proceeded  to  inspect  the  coltectiou. 

On  Tuesday,  the  15th  December,  ]llr.  E.  G.  Kavenstoin  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  *  Aims  and  Methods  of  Geographical  Education  *;  and  on  the  22nd^ 
Mr,  Keltie  lectured  on  *  Appliances,*  both  lectures  being  followed  by 
discussions,  in  which  well-know^n  teachers  and  other  authorities  on  the 
Btibject  took  part.     Repoiis  of  these  will  appear  in  tho  next  Number  of 
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ike  *  Proceedings.*  On  January  I9tb,  Mr.  Jamos  Bryce,  m.p.,  will  lecture 
on '  Geograpliical  Education  from  the  Historical  standpoint,'  and  probably 
on  the  26th,  Professor  Mosely  will  lecture  on  the  same  subject  in  its 
Scientific  aspect.  Since  the  opening,  the  Exhibition  has  been  daily 
Tinted  by  considerable  numbers,  evidently  interested  and  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  information  which  the  collection  is  calculated  to  afford. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1885-6. 

Second  Meeting^  SOth  November,  1885. — The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis 
OF  LoRNE,  K.T.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. —  William  Allan ,  JEsj.y  John  A,  Ahop,  Esq,;  S.  Charles  Bell, 
Etq,;  Theodore  Francis  Bevan,  Esq,;  Rev,  S,  D,  Bhabha,  m.d. ;  Joseph  Orant 
Bick/vrd,  Esq.;  Archibald  H,  Botjd,  Esq.;  Br.  T.  F.  Bride,  m.a.;  William 
EimUton  Briggs,  Esq. ;  James  Eraser  Brigstocke,  Esq. ;  Michael  BuglCy  Esq. ; 
Arthur  Belton  Buttrick,  Esq. ;  Dr.  James  Cranston n ;  Daniel  Uavelock  Fisher, 
Esq.;  Sir  Wm.  Augustus  Eraser,  Bart.y  Hugh  Graham,  Esq.;  Thomas  Rannie 
Grant,  Esq. ;  Bev.  James  Henry;  Thomas  C.  Jack,  Esq, ;  Harry  Berkeley  James, 
Esq-;  A.  W,  Jardine,  Esq. ;  Ven.  Arch.  Henry  Johnson ;  T,  Heath  Joyce,  Esq. ; 
W.  Montagu  Kerr,  Esq.;  William  llichardson  Kettle,  Esq.;  Sidney  Langston 
Keymer,  Esq.;  Charles  Lea,  Esq. ;  Bev.  Alex.  MacKintosh;  David  Mcintosh,  Esq.; 
Fad  F.  W.Mapp,Esq.;  Capt.  Archibald  T.  Miller;  Capt.  Arthur  Moore,  b,n.  ; 
Henry  Oartside  Neville,  Esq, ;  Joseph  Odgers,  Esq. ;  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie,  Esq., 
3LA. ;  Joseph  Paitton,  Esq. ;  Alfred  William  Farvin,  Esq. ;  H.  J.  Perkins,  Esq. ; 
Wmiam  Labdon  Fowdl,  Esq.;  George  William  Bead,  Esq. ;  Lieut.  Stefan  Szole 
Rogozinski  (Russian  Navy);  W.  J,  Byder,  Esq.;  William  Shawe,  Esq.;  Jno, 
Malcolm  Shepherd,  Esq. ;  Arthur  Simpson,  Esq. ;  Henley  Grose  Smith,  Esq. ;  Joseph 
Doyle  Smithe,  Esq. ;  George  Stewart,  jun.,  Esq. ;  Btv.  Alfred  Dykes  Sylvester ; 
Everard  F.  im  Thurn,  Esq. ;  J.  B.  Thurston,  Esq, ;  Chas.  Jas.  Valentine,  Esq. ; 
Chas.  Morris  Woodford,  Esq. ;  Geo.  Peacocke  Weight,  Esq. ;  Alfred  H.  F.  Young, 

%• 

Pbesektatioss. — B.  C.  A.  Beck,  Esq. ;  J.  Broukman,  E$q. ;  J.  C.  Kemahan, 
E,q. 

Election  of  the  Siamese  Ambassador  as  Honorary  Member. 

The  President  announced  that  since  the  last  meeting  Ilis  Royal  Highness  the 
Siamese  Ambassador,  brother  of  the  King  of  Siam,  liad  expressed  his  wish  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Finding  that,  as  a  matter  of  precedent, 
members  of  royal  families  could  be  appointed  honorary  members,  the  Council  had 
sent  His  Royal  Highness  an  intimation  that  he  would  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
Honorary  Members. 

Hand-Maps  fob  the  Use  of  the  Meeting. 

Before  he  called  on  Mr.  Montagu  Kerr  to  read  his  paper,  the  President  referred 
to  the  adoption,  as  an  experiment  at  that  meeting,  of  hand-maps  of  the  region  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  paper,  and  stated  that  the  maps  distributed  on  that  occasion 
among  the  audience  had  been  the  glft^  of  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  had  been 
desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would  be  a  popular  and  conyenient  thing  for  the 
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members  to  L&ve  sucb  map^.  It  was  rery  often  ratker  dilBcult  for  tlie  ftudience  to 
aee  on  the  large  clmrt  liutig  on  the  wall  at  some  distance  from  them  I  he  route  takeTi 
by  the  travellers  who  rfcountud  their  adventures  and  explorations.  Whatever  might 
be  the  deciBion  of  the  Council  with  re;;ard  to  continuing  the  practic^?^  they  were  all 
very  niueh  iDilehted  to  the  gentleman  who  had  provided  the  maps  tliat  ev^ening. 

The  following  jiaper  was  then  rend  : — 

"  A  Jonrney  Overhind  from  Cape  Town  across  the  Zambesi  to  Lake  Nyassa,** 
By  W,  Montagu  Kerr. 

The  |>aper,  with  nmp  and  discussion,  will  bs  published  in  the  February  number. 

Major  Greely,  of  tite  late  American  Arctic  Expedition. 

After  the  dIscusRion  enauiog  on  the  reading  of  Mr.  Kerr's  paper, 

The  Presibest  announced  that  there  was  present  at  the  meeting  a  guest  whom 
he  was  perfeelly  certain  they  would  all  wish  to  greets  a  gentleman  who  had  already 
done  the  Etliaburgb  CnHigmphical  Society  (he  honour  of  being  their  guest — Major 
Greely,  of  Ihe  Uniteil  States  ArmVi  whose  wonderful  eacapo  from  death  must  still 
be  fresh  m  nil  their  memories.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  British  sailors*  J 
and  American  sailors  to  eo-opemte  in  pushing  the  cause  of  science,  but  it  was  not  aa 
common  for  an  officer  of  the  American  regular  army  to  be  employed  in  such  ex- 
plorations. All  would  remember  the  intense  anxiety  that  was  felt  when  the  Gieely 
expedition  disappear«l  iuto  the  Arctic  wilda,  and  how  for  three  loug  years  tidings 
were  listened  for,  which  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  come,  but  finally  they 
were  rejoiced  by  the  news  tbsit  the  relief  expedition  had  found  the  party,  reduced 
as  it  was  from  twenty-five  to  seven,  Major  Greely  himself  being  among  the 
living,  though  on  the  i»oint  of  de^ith.  The  expe^lition  was  the  means  of  bringmg 
together  mcteorologicnl  and  magnetic  obsery&tions  which  were  of  very  great  «ci en ti lie 
interest.  The  marvellous  |>rivation8  undergone,  and  the  grent  exertions  made  by 
Major  Grecly's  party,  showed  what  BttiQ*  our  common  kinship  was  made  of. 

Admiral  Sir  Leopold  M^Clintocic  said  that  so  eminent  an  ejcplorer  as  Major 
Greely  would  lie  most  heartily  welcometi  in  any  company  of  EnglishraeUj  but  more 
especially  so  by  geographers,  who  knew  what  dangers  he  had  juiEScd  through  in  the 
cause  of  geographical  research,  and  what  additions  he  had  made  to  geographical 
knowledge.  Major  Greely  was  Jstill  in  very  delicate  health  ;  he  had  had  to  postpone 
the  completion  of  his  interesting  narrative,  and  by  the  orders  of  hia  medical  advisers 
he  was  about  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean  in  search  of  health.  He  would  carry  with 
him  the  most  sincere  wishes  of  the  Society  for  his  safety  and  complete  recovery,  and 
all  would  hojx!  tliat  he  might  shortly  he  able  to  lead  other  expeditions  into  unknowa 
geographical  areas.  It  was  a  companion  of  Major  Greely,  the  late  lamented  Lieut. 
Lockwood,  who  had  made  the  nearest  ap|iroach  to  the  North  Pole  yet  accom- 
plished. Although  we  could  not  quite  claim  Major  Greely  as  our  country mau,  it  was 
a  distinction  with  hardly  a  iihade  of  diflereuce.  Such  an  adventurous  explorer 
would  be  most  heartily  received  by  the  Society,  whether  he  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  from  within  Temple  Bar.  He  had  given  renewed  [iroof  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  still  retained  its  spirit  of  adventure,  equally  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  thus  recalled  the  words  of  the  heroic  Gordon,  who  said  that  the 
English  are  a  nation  of  adventurers,  and  that  England  owes  her  proud  position 
among  the  nations!  of  the  world,  to  the  adventurous  spirit  of  her  sons. 

Major  Greely  said  he  was  sme  the  meeting  had  not  expected  to  be  carried 
from  the  palms  of  the  south  to  the  willows  of  the  north  ;  they  had  met  to  liear  o> 
story  rather  of  African  than  Arctic  work;  but  since  the  noble  President  and  Admiral 
M*Clintcck  had  given  him  such  words  of  welcome,  he  felt  compelled  to  say  a. 
few  words  in  acknowledgment.     He  appreciated  very  much  the  fact  that  he  had 
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been  introduced  to  the  Society  by  tlitir  noble  President,  ivlo,  when  he   (Major 

Greely)  Bailed  to  the  north,  was  the  potentate  who  niled  over  the  largest  number  of 

s{uue  miles  of  ice  and  snow  on  the  face  of  the  globe.     Be  thought  Sir  LeoiMjld 

MK^lintc^ck  would  agree  with  him  Ihat  the  greatest  Arctic  explorer  was  Sir  Willisvm 

Fknj,  to  vi?hom  the  cauoo  waa  due  which  underlay  all  successful  Arctic  work,  that 

il  eoald  only  be  pursued  fur  any  considerable  distauce  wheo  a  coast  wa5  found 

ig  towards  the  north.     The  remarkable  work  which  Parry  did,  and  the  canon 

laid  down,  caused  him  (SJajor  Greety)  to  regard  him  aa  the  father  of  modern 

work.     But  to  Sir  Leopold  another  not  less  iujportant  lesson  was  due,  a 

lenoD    which   Franklin   had   not  learned,   that  a   Bucce^gful  advance  or  retreat 

depended  on  laying  out  in  the  autumn  elaborate  dej  ots,  by  which  the  spring  work 

WW  facilitated*     He  (Major  Greely)  felt  that  he  owed  very  much  to  I  he  grfatest 

Geographical  Society  in  the  world.   While  devoting?  attention  to  geographical  science, 

lh«  Society  had  looked  upon  Arctic  work  aa  worthy  to  be  pursued  by  the  British 

lulor.     As  the  rcsfeult  of  their  efforts  came  the  great  expedition  of  1875-6,  which 

did  iticli  excellent  work  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  which  it  was  hia  good  fortune 

U>  follow.     By  their  lalxiurs,  successes,  and  faulrj?,  he  learned  lessons  which  enabled 

hm  to  do  hia  work  when  he  went  aorthw*ard.     To  tho  President  of  the  Society,  to 

Bomeof  the  Vice-Presidents  and  membere,  he  wished  to  tender  hie  thanks  for  many 

cxnutenes  bolh  at  Sloutreal  and  in  England,  as  well  as  to  the  audienocj  that  evening 

for  the  '?ery  cordial  manner  in  which  he  had  been  received,  and  for  the  attentive 

manner  in  which  he  had  been  listened  to« 


Third  Meeting,  Uih  Decemher,  1885.— The  Most  Hon.  the  Marqctis  of 
LofiNE,  K.T,j  President,  in  tlio  Chair. 

Klectioks. — John  Attdermii^  Enq.^  M.a;  Cdond  Matthew  Sotrie;  Jame» 
ButfhtTf  Esfj.  ;  Major  f?.  L,  Cuming ;  fluliert  Broumjldd  Gra/ioti,  Esq, ;  David 
J,  Jardinet  Es>],,  m*a.  ;  Captain  George  Henry  Leggrlt ;  Arthur  Macarlnat/j  Es'/. : 
Hugh  P.  Maht^  Esq, ;  Frederick  IJardytnati  Parker^  Esq. ;  Frederick  William  Uol/r^ 
Esq.;  Pei\  Charles  A,  S,  Minton  *Scnhou»e  i  liev,  John  Troutheck^  1>,D, ;  G,  X^ 
Vickers,  Ef^q.;  Harold  Athehtant  Whiie^  Esq, 

Presentation. — J,  0,  Bickftrrd^  Esq, 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  author  i — 

"The  Hcmt  Valley  and  tho  Persian  Border,  from  the  Hari-riid  to  Seistan/*  By 
Colonel  C.  E.  Stewart. 

llie  paper,  with  discussion  and  map,  will  be  published  in  ihe  February  number 
of  tiie  •  Proceedings. * 


I 


Fourth  {Special)  Meeting,  2Ut  Decevdier,  1885.— The  Most  Hon.  the 
IVlARQtJis  OF  LoKNK,  K.T.,  Prc\sident,  in  the  Chair. 

Thia  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Major  A*  W.  Grecly,  X7.S.A., 
aod  bearing  from  him  an  address  on 

**  Arctic  Exploration  with  referciice  to  Grinnell  Land," 

Will  be  published,  with  the  discussion  which  followed,  in  a  subsequent  number 
of  tlie  '  Proceedings,* 

The  hall  was  crowded  in  every  part ;  among  the  audience  were  the  following 
British  Arctic  officers  and  explorers : — 

Admiral  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  c.b.  j  Admiral  Sir  E*  Inglcfield,  ca,  j  Admiral 
Sir  E.  OmmanDey,  c.b.  ;  Cfiptafn  Sir  Geo.  Nares,  k.c.b.  ;  Captain  A.  H.  Markham, 
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c,B. ;  Ciiptain  L.  A.  Beaumont,  b.n,  ;  Sir  Allen  Young,  c.b.  ;  Sir  Alex.  Armstrong, 
K.c»B, ;  Dr,  Jolm  l^ae;  Mr.  C.  IL  Mark  ham,  c.n. ;  C.  E,  HodBcn  (Chaplain  to  the 
BUcovcry) ;  Major  H.  W.  Feilden,  b.n\  {Naturalist  to  tlie  AUti^ ;  Captain  J.  C.  R. 
C4>k>mb,  K.M. ;  Mr.  W.  H,  Xeale  (Surgeon,  Leigh  Smith  Expedition);  J,  Laraont; 
W.  J,  A.  Grant  (of  Mr,  Leigh  Smiths  Expedition);  Lieutenant  George  Le  Clerc 
Egertonj  Commander  Cony beare ;  Commander  Hull. 


PEOCEEDINGS  OF  FOEEIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Geographical  Society  of  Paris,— November  6th,  1885 ;  M.  Alph.  Mjlne- 
Edwards,  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chair.— M.  A.  Germain,  Yice-PrcsideDt,  alhidtd  to 
the  loss  that  the  Society  had  sustained  hj  the  death  of  M.  Henri  Mil oe- Edwards, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  mcmbera  of  the  Society.  He  briefly  reviewed  the  scientific 
career  of  the  learned  biologist,  dwelling  more  pnrticularly  on  his  extensive  deep-sea 
researches,  in  which,  ho  said,  he  was  being  followed  by  his  8<:>n,  the  President  of  the 
Central  Commission. — The  Topograpbical  Society  of  France  sent  the  programme  of  an 
exhibition  about  to  be  held  for  the  pnrpofie  of  showing  the  applic4ition  of  the  art  of 
drawing  to  topography, — The  Commercial  Gcogrnphical  Society  of  Naabes  announced 
that  the  Eighth  Nftt  tonal  Congress  of  the  French  Geographical  Societies  won  Id  be 
held  in  that  town  next  year.— M,  A»  Chaigneau  forwardtid  from  Val|>araiso  re|)ort8 
of  the  expedition  made  in  the  interior  by  Commander  Yalvcrde  for  the  Chilian 
Government,  and  sketches  executed  by  a  member  of  the  expedition. — "Or*  Broch 
forwarded  a  commnni cation  on  the  subject  of  the  mountains  of  Swedish  Lapland, 
embodying  the  results  of  the  explorations  and  determinations  made  by  M.  Suenonins, 
the  distingniehed  Swedish  geologist,  in  that  hitherto  little  knowu  region.  The 
highest  peak  is  that  of  Kcbnakaisa,  situated  in  68^  latitude  and  1*5°  longitude  E.  of 
Stockholm,  which  is  7004  feet  (2135  metres);  the  two  next  highest  peaks  are  those 
of  Kflfikasatjakko  and  Sarjektjakko,  both  over  6800  feet  high  .^Letters  had  been 
received  from  M.  Leon  Dm,  engineer,  giving  favourable  rcix^rts  as  to  the  progress  of 
bis  mission  for  uniting  the  Volga  and  the  Don  by  means  of  a  canal. — Col.  Yenukoff 
gave  some  information  regarding  the  great  Siberian  Kailway  ;  the  first  portion  Iiad 
just  been  opened  from  Ekaterineburg  to  Kamychow ;  it  would  soon  be  continued 
to^Tiiimen,  where  the  great  water- way  across  Siberia  commences.  The  works  for 
piercing  the  isthmus  between  the  Obi  and  Yenisei  would  be  completcii  probably  by 
the  end  of  next  year;  communication  liad  already  been  established  by  steamer 
along  the  Angara  between  the  Yenisei  and  Lake  Baikal.  M,  D  anil  off,  engineer  of 
bridges,  had  discovered  the  point  at  which  the  Oxua  formerly  bifurcated,  one  branch, 
the  Unguz,  flowing  into  the  Caspian,  while  the  other,  the  Amu-daria,  discharged 
into  the  Aral  Sea*  M.  Yennkoff  announced  the  discovery  of  extensive  eulphur 
deposits  in  the  Transcaspian  deserts,  which  would  be  utilised  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. He  also  announced  that  the  Geographical  Society  of  Russia  was  about  to 
send  an  exfjcdition,  under  the  command  of  M.  Radde,  to  sou  them  Turcomania  and 
the  neighbouring  part  of  KUorasan. — M.  G.  Baudens  forwarded  from  Haiphong 
(Tongking)  a  paper  giving  his  explorations  of  a  portion  of  the  Black  river :  he 
appears  to  be  favourably  impressed  with  this  part  of  the  country .^ — In  a  letter  dated 
16th  August  from  Cayenne,  M.  Kou^ioux  informed  the  Society  that  on  4tk  August 
an  earthquake  was  experienced  at  that  town  ;  the  tshock,  which  lasted  alx>ut  one 
minute,  was  the  most  serious  ever  felt  there. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
transmitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  despatch  from  the 
French  Chargi5  d*Affaires  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  witli  reference  to  the  mission  of  M.  Thouar 
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Gfia  Chaco.  From  their  report,  and  lettera  received  from  M.  Thauar  himself,  it 
•p|iem  that  he  has  been  well  supported  in  hia  proposed  expedition  by  the  Argentine 
GovEimment ;  he  had  just  start^  with  a  picked  escort  of  twetity-live  men  up  the 
Pilcomftjo  to  further  prosecute  his  explorationH  in  connection  with  the  means  of 
conuBimication  between  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Republic*^ JL  Brau  de  St.  Pol 
Um^  writing  from  Buitenzorg  (Jav^a)  on  12th  Aii^ust»  corrected  the  report  that  the 
ftolaaio  Krakatoa  has  again  become  active ;  two  other  volcanoes,  viz.  Lamongan  and 
Semini^  are  in  emption,  but  Krakatoa  itself  remains  inactive,— M.  H,  Duveyner 
■iftdc  a  statement  of  considerable  imi:K3rtance  with  reference  to  the  protectorate  pro- 
t4i?TnM  some  time  ago  by  Spain  over  the  African  coast  from  Cape  Bojador  to  Caiio 
Bknc.  From  a  publication  made  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Madrid,  it  would 
ippear  that  a  portion  of  territory  along  the  Bay  of  Levrier,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
France,  has  been  represented  in  this  document  as  belong! ug  to  Spain.  M.  Duveyrier 
dKFW«d  that  this  territory  really  belonged  to  France ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
altezitioo  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Madrid  ahould  be  called  to  the  hct, — In 
conclusion,  M.  Chaffanjon  gave  an  account  of  his  explorations  on  the  Orinoco* 

November  11th,  1885 :   M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  President  of  the 

Sooetj,  in  the  Chair. — This  was  a  special  meetiog  held  iu  the  Sorbonne  Hall  to 
eecdre  the  two  Portuguese  travellers  MM.  Capello  and  Ivens  on  their  return  from 
their  important  journey  across  the  southern  f»art  of  the  African  continent.  Among 
the  distinguished  persons  present  the  followiug  may  l^e  mentioned  :  M,  de  Andrade 
Corro,  Portognese  Minister  at  Paris,  M.  do  Lahoulaye,  French  Mioister  at  Lisbon, 
M.  de  Montholon,  representing  the  Foreign  OBice,  MM.  A.  Germain,  de  Fariu,  de 
Qnatrefages,  Dt,  Bayol,  Prince  Roland  Bona]wirte,  &c.  M.  Ferd.  do  Lesseijs  opened 
the  laeetiBg  with  a  graceful  speech,  giving  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  two  famous 
travellers,  aud  referring  i  i  eulogistic  terms  to  the  important  work  they  had  ac- 
complished. M.  Ivens  then  gave  an  account  of  the  journey  made  by  him  and  his 
companion  across  Africa  from  Mossamedca  to  Quilimane.*  The  Chairman,  after  the 
leading  of  the  paper,  teudered  the  thanks  of  tiio  Society  to  the  two  travellers,  and 
cspreeed  his  desire  that  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  France  and  Portugal 
would  continue  to  ex  int.  In  conclu&ion,  M.  de  Andrade  Corvo,  the  Portuguese 
Minister  at  Paris,  thaiike«l  the  Chairman  and  the  Society  for  the  reception  accorded 
to  the  Portugaese  travellers. 

November  20th,  1885 :  M.  Alfu.  Milnk-Edwards  in  the  Chair. — The 

Chairman  annouDced  the  return  to  France  of  M.  8.  de  Brazza,  who  arrived  in  Paris 
oa  18th  of  November,  and  stated  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  held 
ID  his  honour.  M,  Himly,  Vice- President,  referred  to  the  imjxirtance  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  distingniBhed  explorer.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  M.  de 
Brazza  came  into  the  hall  and  received  an  enthusiaatic  welcome  from  the  audience. 
—The  Geographical  Service  of  the  Army  forwarded  through  the  Minister  for  War  a 
proof  copy  of  the  map  of  Matlagascar,  on  the  scale  1 : 2,000,000.  A  revised  edition 
of  the  *G\iide  hygi^nique  et  miidical  du  voyageur  dans  PAfrique  centmle*  Vas 
among  the  works  presented.  The  General  Secrelarj^  drew  attention  to  the  import- 
aooe  of  this  book  iu  connection  with  African  travel — M.  R.  du  Cailbnd  sent  a  copy 
of  a  communication  addressed  by  him  to  a  Chinese  diplomatist,  on  the  Burmese 
quettioii  and  Eogiish  acquisitiveness  on  the  west  of  Yunnan, — M.  Alph.  Pinart 
forwarded  some  information  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  liim  by  Abb^  F.  Midon 
from  Yokohama,  on  the  Aiuos  of  Ye^o,  who  are  gradually  becoming  amalgamated 
with  the  Jajmnese.    llie  native  language  of  the  Ainos,  says  the  correspondent, 


•  8ee  *  Prooeedjugs  E.  G.  8.,*  vol.  viL  1S85,  p.  818. 
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api^eai's  to  Ijave  completely  disappcare<]p^ — Letters  were  read  fiom  51,  Foiirneau  oa 
the  basm  of  the  0<];t>wd. — ^M.  linmon  Lista  sent  svome  information  coticemin^ 
the  geotim|i|iical  n:up  publislietl  by  him  as  the  result  of  his  journey  in  Ceiitnil 
Fatagcmia.  The  details  of  this  escplonitirju  would  be  found  in  the  Italian  ixsrio- 
dical  *  0:>3mos,*^ — M,  Fonciu  made  some  statements  with  regard  to  the  alleged  gradual 
disuse  of  the  French  Innguage  in  Switzerland,  und  quoted  statistics  from  the  *  Allianco 
Frau^aise'  which  he  ri^garded  as  favourable  for  the  future  of  the  French  tongue  ia 
Switzerland.— IL  Duveyrier  stated  that  he  bad  just  made  a  correct  barometrical 
determination  of  the  aliitude  of  Fez  (Mort>cco),  which  was  not  known  before.  The 
result,  which  bad  been  tested  by  M.  Renou,  was  1154  feet  (352  metres). — An 
interesting  discussion  was  or>ened  by  M.  Coudreau  on  the  territory  in  dispute  between 
France  and  Bras^il  on  the  borders  of  French  Guiana,  lu  ISoti  Brazil  otfenKl  Franc© 
one-balf  of  this  tract  of  country,  which  is  situated  bttueen  French  Guiana  and  Para> 
but  France  claimed  two-thirds.  After  dealing  very  fully  with  the  origin  of  the 
dispute  and  the  means  of  Bettling  it,  M.  Coudreati  dwelt  u|X)n  ttie  suitabiliity  of  the 
country  as  a  field  for  colonisation  and  iucreascd  commerce.  ^L  Levasseur,  of  the 
Institute,  said  he  did  not  coimder  that  the  amicable  relations  now  existin*;  l>etweeu 
the  two  countries  should  be  di^turlnxl  for  the  sake  of  a  tract  of  country  which,  he 
was  convinced,  could  not  be  colonised  to  any  extent  by  Europeans.  In  couclufeion^ 
M,  Coudreau  replied  that  the  present  occasion  was  favourable  for  a  sctllcmtnt  of  the 
dii*putei. 
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(By  J.  Scott  Eeltik,  Librarian  R.o.s.) 

EUBOPE. 
Mainof,    Vladiimr,^ — Ocherk    )iiridiche«kago    biita    Mordvii. — Sketch  of   the 
Juridical  Customs  of  the  Mordva.    St.  Petersburg,  1885  :  pp.  s,  and  267. 

This  volume  forms  the  first  part  of  vol,  xiv,  of  the  Zupiakl  of  the  Ethnogra- 
phical Section  of  the  lmi>erial  Uussian  Geographical  Society.  It  is  an  interesting 
etbnoEogical  study  of  a  people  of  Fionisb  race  inhabiting  j>arts  of  the  A^olga 
riverine  districts,  and  shows  the  influence  exercised  uix>n  them  by  their  Russian 
and  Tartar  neighbours.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  theirtnarrioge customs. 
The  old  heathen  rai>e  of  the  bride  is  no  lunger  a  frequent  practice  among  them, 
and  the  authority  ol  the  parents  is  more  usually  recognised. 

Another  work  of  a  kindred  nature,  forming  part  i,  of  vol.  xiii.  of  the  same 
series  (Ethnographical),  is — - 

Vollant,  G.  A. — ^Ugro-Kussklya  narodniya  p^sni. — -A  Collection  of  Ugro-l^ussian 
tSongs,     St,  Petersburg,  1885  ■  pp.  261,  with  ethnographical  map  of  Hungary. 

I'his  work  contains  525  popular  songs  of  the  Ugro-Russ.  By  this  name, 
if,  de  Vollant  explains,  he  refers  to  the  inhabitants  and  country  of  the  Car- 
ina thian  Mountains,  who  call  tliemselvcs  Ku^s,  and  are  atimitted  to  belong  to 
this  nationality  by  unprejudiced  savants.  They  are  the  Ji*idAt«t  of  medueval 
writers,  and  their  lanjruage  and  customs  have  already  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  among  literary  men,  to  whom  this  recent  contribution  will  doubtless 
be  welcome. — [E.  D,  M  J 

AFRICA. 

Koraes,  J,  A.  da  Cunlia.^Africa  Dccidental,  Album  Photograpbico  e  Descrip* 
livo.     Com  uma  Introduc^ttode  Luciano  G-ordeiro* — Western  Africa,  Photographic 
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I  Descriptive  Album,  Ts^ith  Introiuctian  by  Luciano  CordeirOi  and  Map  of  the 
Lower  Congo.     Part  I.  Pi^sented  by  the  author. 

This  m  an  album  of  photo-ltthogmpha  tnkeo  in  South-west ern  Africa, 
jDcludin^  Landaim,  Banana,  Ambriz,  and  Arabrizelte  on  the  coiust,  the  rivers 
Congo  and  Ivwilii  (Quillu).  The  views  wc  well  chot^en,  aiid  represcrit  the  Hcenery, 
the  vi'getatioD,  types  of  natives,  and  the  European  trading  settlements.  Each 
plate  is  atxorapanled  by  a  few  lines  of  descriptive  text,  and  the  album  is  well 
calculated  to  give  a  stay-at-home  inquirer  a  faithful  idea  of  a  country  which 
has  lately  been  the  subject  of  go  much  public  interest,  in  the  neighbourhood 
c>f  the  Congo,  as  well  aa  the  scenery  of  the  great  river  itself — a  welcome 
addttion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  dark  continent.  The  view  of  the  Yellak 
appears  to  bo  taken  above  tJie  fall,  and  not  quite  near  enough  to  give  t\n  idea  of 
the  proiligious  force  and  volum?  of  the  waters  as  seen  from  below.  Three  more 
volumes  are  promt !>ed.—[E.  D.  HJ 
WaUters,  A.  J. — Lc  Congo  au  point  de  vae  economique,  Bruxelle^,  Institnt 
National  de  Geographie,  1885:  8vo,,  pp.  xiv.  and  256.     Price  35.     (IWbner,) 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  same  eeric«  as  that  of  Colonel  Wouvermans, 
It  is  a  compilation  on  the  resources  of  the  C<:»n;2jo  region  and  of  Central  Afriai 
generally,  b&sed  on  the  accounts  of  the  many  travellers  who  have  visited  Central 
Africa,  and  the  reports  of  the  employes  of  the  Free  State.  The  author  gives  a 
geographical  account  of  the  Congo  State  and  neighbouring  regions  ;  its  popula* 
dons;  climate;  natural  resources;  its  markets,  commerct*,  and  industry;  the 
onianisatiun  of  the  State;  while  an  apjjendix  contains  the  Ade  (Jtut'ral  of  the 
Herlin  Conference.  We  need  fscarcelj"  say  that  M.  Waut^^rs  takes  a  sfingnino 
view  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Free  State»  though  his  compiliUion  may  be  usefid 
for  reference.  There  are  eight  illustrations  and  three  maps — Banana  and  the 
entrance  to  its  creek,  1:25/300;  the  Congo  between  Banana  and  Manyan.Tii, 
1 :  15,000,0<X) ;  and  a  political  map  of  Central  Africa,  1 :  10,000,000, 

WoTlverilianJ»  [CoIobbI]  H. — Liberia,  Histoire  de  k  Fondatioa  d'un  dtafe  nt^gre 
libre.  Bruiellea,  lustitut  National  de  G6(jgraphie,  1885,  Price  3?.  {Trahmr,) 
This  volume  was  originally  prepare*!  as  a  paper  to  be  read  at  the  Antwerj) 
Ceographicid  Society,  Ojlouel  Wouvermans  was  annoyed  at  the  doubts  .and 
calumnies  with  reference  to  the  forming  of  a  free  state  on  the  Ck)ngo,  and  in 
order  to  show  what  nei^Toes  are  ca|>able  of  accomplishing,  he  wrote  the  memoir 
which  has  been  expanded  into  this  volume.  The  memoir  itijclf  Ins  had  the 
benefit  of  official  revision  in  Liberia,  and  Libcrian  statesmen^  the  author  ioform^ 
as,  express  themselves  gratified  with  Colonel  Wouvermans'  account  of  thuir 
country  and  its  history.  We  netd  scarcely  say,  then,  that  the  Colonel 
preaejits  a  somewhat  rosy  picture  of  the  negro  state.  He  s[>eaks  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  country  and  its  history  ;  and 
he  has  therefore  done  a  service  in  bringing  together  in  a  handy  volume 
a  digest  of  all  existing  in  lor  mat  ion.  After  a  somewhat  long  intrtxluction 
he  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  geographical  deflcriptiou  of  the  (irain  Coast,  and  in 
succeeding  chapters  gives  a  history  of  the  State  from  it^  l)e;;innin2  as  a  colony 
in  18-0 down  lu  1871,  He  refers  to  subsequent  boundary  treaties  with  the 
natives  and  with  Great  Britain,  and  displays  some  animus  against  the  latter. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  manners,  customs,  commerce,  and  industry.  While 
the  volume  is  serviceable,  it  should  be  used  with  caution.  There  are  two  maps, 
one  of  the  north-west  frontier  of  Liberia,  with  inset  map  of  the  Cipe  Mount 
district,  and  the  other  of  the  whole  country,  on  a  scale  of  1 : 2,000,000,  with  aa 
inset  of  the  district  of  Monrovia, 

ASIA. 

Puss,  T. — Keaultati  Sibirskoi  nivellirofki  proizveidnnoi,  v  1875-187C,  ot  stanitsi 

Zverinogolofskoi  do  ozera  Balkala.     IteHults  of  the  Siberian  levelling  executed  in 

18T5-187(>,  from  the  station  of  Zverinogolof  to  Lake  Baikal.     Pp,  4i. 

gJSr'*'*  This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  suggest iau  of  the  Physical  Section  of  the 

Imperial  Iluasian  Geographical  Society,  a  committee  having  reported  in  favour 
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of  it.  Funds  were  provided  partly  by  private  persons,  among  whom  the  well- 
known  M.  Sidorof  gave  4000  rubles.  The  mode  of  levelling  was  that  called  the 
Swiss  method,  first  tried  by  the  Russians  in  their  recent  levellings  of  the  steppe 
between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Ithe  Caspian.  Three  sections  of  route  with  map 
showmg  the  line  traversed  from  Omsk  to  a  little  beyond  Irkutsk  illustrate  the 
work.— [E.  D.  M.] 

Montano,   [Dr.]  J. — ^Voya<;e  aux  Philippines  et  en  Malaisie.    Paris,  Hachctte, 
1886 :  pp.  viiL  and  351.    Price  4s.    (Dulau,) 

This  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  an  interesting  island 
group,  of  some  of  which  we  know  but  li  ttle.  Dr.  Montano  and  Dr.  Rey  were  com- 
missioned by  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  undertake  a  scientific 
mission  to  the  Philippines,  and  this  volume  is  an  abstract  of  the  daily  notes 
taken  by  the  former.  The  visit  lasted  for  two  years,  during  which  Dr,  Montano 
visited  several  part«  of  Luson,  the  island  of  Panay,  Mindanao,  Baulan,  the 
Sulus,  Palawan,  and  North  Borneo.  In  connection  with  his  visit  to  Balanga, 
the  author  has  some  useful  notes  on  the  Negrito  inhabitants,  partly  the  result 
of  his  own  observations  and  partly  of  information  derived  from  a  resident 
Si^aniard.  Some  time  was  spent  at  Albay,  in  the  south  of  Luzon,  and  we  have 
much  information  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  province,  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  physical  geography.  The  visit  to  Sulu  is  also  of  interest.  Dr.  Montano 
had  an  interview  with  the  Sultan,  who  graciously  permitted  himself  to  be 
photographed,  and  the  result  appears  as  one  of  the  many  beautiful  illustrations 
in  the  volume,  'i'he  visit  to  the  Gulf  of  Davao,  in  the  south  of  Mindanao,  gave 
the  author  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  interesting  natives  of  this 
region,  and  also  of  ascending  the  Apo  volcano,  and  acoomplisninj;  the  rarely 
attempted  and  somewhat  difficult  feat  of  crossing  the  island  northwards  to  the 
Bay  of  Butuan.  The  information  thus  obtained  as  to  the  interior  of  the  island 
is  of  much  value.    The  map,  though  well  executed,  is  too  small — 1 : 1,600,000. 

Schperck,  Franz. — Rossiya  ddilnago  vostoka. — Russia  of  the  Distant  East.    St. 
Petersburg,  1885 :  pp.  iii.  and  503. 

This  work,  published  as  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Zapiski  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Geographical  Society,  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Russian  possessions  on 
the  Amur — a  name,  by  the  way,  corrupted  from  the  Mongol  Ta-muren  (great 
river).  The  author,  who  had  resided  ten  years  in  the  Amur  province,  studied  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  of  which  ho  gives  a  list  in  his  introductory  remarks, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  write  a  more  complete  work  on  a  country  concerning 
which  but  little  is  known  in  Europe.  He  divides  his  subject  into  six  parts : 
1.  History  ;  2.  Topography  and  Geology ;  3.  Hydrograjjhy ;  4.  Climate ;  5.  Flora 
and  Fauna ;  and  6.  Ethnography  aud  Biology.  Chapter  6  is  accompanied  by 
tables  giving  statistics  of  the  population.  These  show  the  number  of  inhabitants 
to  be  very  small :  in  1 879,  the  last  year  for  which  returns  are  given,  the  number 
of  both  sexes  was  only  37,052  in  the  province,  including  the  town  of  Blagove- 
schensk,  and  the  rate  of  increase  1'2  per  cent. — [E.  D.  M.] 

OCEANIA. 
Monnier,  Marcel. — Un  Prinlemps  sur  le  Pacifique.    Isles  Hawaii.    Paris,  Plon, 
1885;.-  8vo.,  pp.  269.    Price  4s.    (Duluu,) 

This  is  a  sketchy  book,  and  adds  little  to  what  we  already  know  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  their  people,  from  the  works  of  several  able  travellers. 
M.  Monnier  visited  the  islands  in  1884,  and  writes  an  amusing  account  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  gives  some  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  striking  scenery, 
and  sketches  of  social  life.  He  visited  all  the  large  islands  except  Kaui,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Kilaiiea,  but  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us.  There  are  some 
nice  illustrations  aud  a  small  map  of  the  islands. 
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NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  R.a.8.) 

ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

Land  zur  Darstellung  der  Verbreitung  dcr  Eskimostamme.     Unter  Benutz- 

ung  der  neueren  Arbeiten  von  Hall,  Schwatka  und  der  Deutschen  Polarstation  zu 
Kingua,  einer  alteren  Arrowsmithschen  Karte,  handachriftlichen  MitteiluDgen, 
V.  Captain  Spicer  &  Keeney,  sowie  eigecer  Aufnahme  und  Erkun<1igiingen 
entworfen  von  Dr.  Franz  Boas.  Scale  1 : 6,000,000  or  82*1  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mitteilungen,'  Ergjinzungsheft  No.  80, 
Tafel  2.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1885.    {Dulau,) 

Cumberland-Simdes.— Karte  des  und  der  Cumbcrland-Halbinsel.     Nach 

eigenen  Aufnahmen  und  Erkundigungen  in  den  Jahren  1883  u.  1884,  und  unter 
Mitbenutzung  der  Vermessungen  der  Deutschen  Polarstation  von  Kingua,  von 
Dr.  Franz  Boas.  Petermann's  '  Geographische  Mitteilungen,'  Ergtinzungshelt 
No.  80,  Tafel  1.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1885.    {Dulan.) 

EUROPE. 

Balkan-Halbinsel.— Karte  der  ,  und  dcr  angrenzendeu  Gebiete.    Nach  den 

ncuesten  Quellen  bearbeitet,  von  G.  Freytag.  Scale  1 : 1,600,000.  Mit  7  Ansichtcn 

in  Holzschnitt.    Wien,  Hartleben.    Price  1«.    {Dulau.) 
Bosnien  und  der  Hercegovina.— General-Karte  von .    Scale  1 :  150,000  or 

2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Aus  den  Cadastral- Aufnahmen  und  den  Ter- 

rainskizzen  der  Geometer  reducirt  und  gezeichnet  von  den  Unterdirektoren  der 

Vermessungs-Abtheilungen.    Blatt  1.  Bihac,  Bos,  Kostajnica  und  Sanski-Most. 

5.  Kulen-Vakuf,  Petrovac,  und  Kljuc.    7.  Doboj,  Zepce,  und  Dl.  Tuzla.     11. 

Zenica  Kladanj  und  Sarajevo.    12.  Vlasenica,  Srebrenica,  Visegrad  und  Rogatica. 

14.  Konjica,  Foca  und  Nevesinjc.     15.  Gorazda  und  Cajnica.    AVien.    Is.  each 

sheet.    {Dulau,) 
Eoropaisclien  Tnrkei.— Karte  der ,  und  der  Balkan-Staaten,  von  W.  Liebenow. 

^k»le  1 : 1,250,000  or  17*1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Berlin,  Lithograph. 

Institut.     Price  1«.  6d.     (Dulau.) 

Oriechenland. — General-Karte  des  Konigreiches .     Scale  1:300,000,  or  4*1 

geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  Nach  Berichtigungs-Daten  des  k.  griech.  Oberst- 
lieutenants  J.  Kokides  und  revidirt  von  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Kiepert.  Bearbeitet  und 
herausgegoben  vom  K.  K.  militar-geographischen  Institut  in  Wien,  1885.  11 
Blatt  und  2  Klappen.     Price  18«.    {Duiau.) 

The  want  of  a  good  map  of  Greece  has  long  been  felt,  those  already  pul)- 
lishcd  are  for  the  most  part,  though  compiled  with  care,  drawn  on  scales  too 
small  for  anything  but  the  purposes  of  general  reference,  and  in  most  cases  they 
have  formed  only  a  portion  of  maps  of  a  more  extended  area,  such  as  those  lately 
published  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  or  the  still  older  maps  of  Central  Europe. 
In  the  map  under  consideration  the  scale  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the 
individual  features  of  each  district  to  be  studied,  and  to  identify  the  extent  of 
each  nomarchy  or  eparchy,  as  their  boundaries  are  clearly  laid  down.  The 
hill-shading  is  effective,  the  main  triangulation  stations  are  indicated,  and  the 
heights  of  numerous  stations  are  given  in  metres.  The  country  belonging  to 
neighbouring  States  is  drawn  in  outline  only,  the  roads,  rivers,  and  principal 
towns  being  shown.  A  note  containing  an  explanation  of  the  system  of  ortho- 
graphy employed  with  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Turkish  nomenclature,  and 
a  table  of  signs  and  abbreviations  will  be  found  on  sheet  Y.    The  routes 
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fallowed  by  prtsstjngcr  stenmers,  arnl  their  |x>ri8  of  call,  are  laid  down^  m  wel 
as  nil  limv^  of  «ubai(irine  telegmpliic  commuDicatfon.     At  the  present  tiroe" 
whtm  BO  much  attention  is  directed  to  Greece,  in  conaection  wiih  the  Eastern 
Question,  the  pnblicatton  of  this  oxcelleat  aisip  baa  been  most  opi>ortune.  * 

Serbien, — ^Genemlkarte  des  Konig:roicbe!5  — ,  mit  deu  angrenzenden  Gebieten  von 
Pnlgarien,  Bosnien,  sowie  mit  Theilen  <!er  anetos.seo(]en  turkischen  VilajetB, 
Bearbcitung  von  A.  Steinbanser.     Wieii,  Artaria  &  Co.     Price  3s.     (Dulau,) 

Westfalen  und  Hessen* — Karte  der  Rbein-Provinz»  von  II.  Kiepert.  Rcale 
1 :  750,000  or  10  3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  Berlin,  D.  Kcimer,  Price  1*. 
{fhdau,) 

Weatliarzes. — Geolo^iscbe  Karte  der- — --.  Scale  1  : 25,000  or  2' 9  icches  to  a 
;40f»gnipljical  mile.     2  Bliitter.    Clausthal,  Uppenboru,     Price  10s,     (Dulau.) 

AFRICA. 

Afrika.^Speziabkarto  von ,  im  Mjiasstab  vou  1 : 4,000,000  or  55  '5  geogmpbical 

miles  to  an  inch,  (10  Blatt.)  entworfcn  von  Hermann  Habenicht,  bearbcitet  von 
demsielben,  Bruno  Domann  und  Dr.  Richard  Ltiddecke,  III.  Liefemng.  Inhalt : 
Hektion  Central -Sahara  (2)  nebst  Bemerkun-^'en  von  B.  Bomann.  Sektion 
Congo  (7)  nebst  Bemerkungen  von  H,  llabenicht.  Die  Karte  ersclicint  in 
5  Liefemngen  (jede  mit  2  Karten)  h  3  Mark  (3  shillings),  Alle  4  bis  G  Wocheu 
crscheint  cine  Liefemng,     Gotha,  JusIub  Perthes,  1885.     (Ihilau.) 

Tins  map  is  l>eing  si>  promptly  published  that  there  now  remain  only  t 
parts  to  complete  it.     No  higher  praise  can  be  bestowevi  on  the  two  maps  i 
the  present  iMSue,  than  to  say  that  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  sheets  alread; 
publisbe^J,  and  tiiat  they  accnratoly  exhibit  the  present  state  of  our  geographii 
knowledge  in  the  Central  Saham  and  the  Coo^^o  district. 

Somali  Hal binsel.— Josef  Mcogcs*  Reisen  auf  das  Hochpktcau  der ,  im 

Januar  und  Dezember  1884.  Nach  den  Itineraraufnnhnien  des  Keisendeo  auto- 
graph iert  vou  C*  Schmidt.  Scale  1  : 3,000,000  or  41 -6  geographical  miles  kj  an 
inch.  Petermann*«  *  Geop:rapbi8che  Mitteilnngen,'  Jabrgang  ISBo^  Tafel  20. 
Justua^Perthes,  Golha*     {Dttlau,) 

AMERICA. 

New*Branswick.~Map  of  the  Province  of ,  Canada.     Compiled  and  drawn 

from  the  existing  publications  tif  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  tlie  Admiralty 
Surveys,  and  the  Official  Plans  in  the  Crown  Land  Oflice,  by  Thos.  G.  I^ogpie, 
Surveyor-General's  Office,  Fredericton,  N.B.,  1885.  Scale  1 : 254,040  or  3'5 
t;eoj;rapbical  miles  to  an  inch.  Puhlished  by  J.  &  A.  M*J[illaD,  St.  John,  N.B, 
Lithograplied  by  W.  &  A,  K.  Johnston,  Edinbarf»h  and  London,     (3  .^^heets. 

Thia  is  an  excellent  general  map  of  the  IVovinco  of  Kew  Brim#wick,  on 
which  railways,  roads,  townBliips,  and  all  means  of  coram nnicat ion  are  shown, 
aa  well  as  the  bt>undaries  of  counties  and  fmrishea.  One  of  the  princiiml 
features  of  this  map  is  the  manner  in  which  the  geological  fornmtions  are 
indicated  by  letters,  and  not  by  the  more  common  method  of  tints,  and  shades 
of  colour,  which  might  in  the  present  instance  lead  to  confusion.  The  scale, 
three  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  this  map 
extremely  naeful  for  general  reference,  and  special  care  appears  to  have  been 
taken  in  laying  down  the  geological  boundaries. 

Ifflagaxa-FaUe  und  ITmgebung. — Special  Karte  und  Ansicht  der ,  nach 

den  ^nenesten  topu^rajib,  Aiifnahmen  bearbeitet  von  L.  Deicbniann.  Scale 
1 :  300,000  or  4*1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Kassel,  Deichmann.  Price  Is, 
(Ditlau.) 

XTrugnay;— Mapa  do  k  Republica  Oriental  de  .    Scale  1:680,000  or  (1*3 

geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  With  special  plans  of  Montevideo,  ifaldonado, 
Colonia,  and  Marin  Garcia.     2  sheets.    Montevideo.     Price  l^j*.    (Bulatt.) 
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A  Journey  from  Cape  Town  overland  to  Lalco  Nt/assa. 
By  W.  Montagu  Kerr,  c.e. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  November  30 tb,  1885.) 

Map,  p.  ISC. 

Is  the  autumn  of  the  year  1883  I  sailed  from  England  for  South  Afnca 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  a  long  cherished  wish,  namely,  the  exploration  of 
African  lands  as  yet  little  known,  and  more  particularly  to  study  the 
•character,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  negro  races. 

Arriving  at  the  Cape,  I  made  all  inquiries  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  as  to  the  probabilities  of  my  success  in  accomplishing  a  journey 
alone  overland  to  Central  Africa.  I  did  not  get  much  encouragement, 
but,  nevertheless,  finally  determined  to  make  the  attempt  (whatever 
might  be  the  results)  to  reach  the  Lake  regions  of  Central  Africa,  and 
from  thence  to  proceed  towards  the  sea. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  how  I  got  there  and  describe  the 
chief  features,  geographical  and  ethnological,  that  fell  within  the  range 
of  my  observations. 

Starting  from  the  Cape  I  passed  through  the  Orange  Eiver  Free 
State  and  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Mr.  J.  Leask,  at  Klerksdorp,  in  the  Transvaal,  I  found  Mr.  Selous, 
the  well-known  hunter  and  traveller,  to  whom  I  soon  made  my  plans 
known.  He  thought  that  the  principal  opposition  to  my  scheme  of 
exploration  to  the  far  north-east  of  Matabeli-land  would  be  given  by 
the  powerful  and  despotic  ruler  of  that  country,  Lo  Bengula,  whos<i 
suspicions  might  be  aroused  by  a  traveller  wishing  to  go  through  his 
country  without  asking  permission  to  hunt  ivory  or  to  search  for  gold. 
As  it  would  have  taken  a  considerable  time  for  mo  to  have  fitted  out  a 
wagon  and  oxen  at  this  place,  and  in  prospect  of  such  a  trip  as  I  was 
about  to  make— it  being  most  important  to  reach  the  Zambesi  river  be- 
fore the  rains  which  would  set  in  about  October — Mr.  Selous  very  kindly 
offered  me  a  berth  in  his  wagon.     The  next  few  days  were  occupied  in 
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loading  tlie  wagons  witli  all  sorts  of  provisions,  also  clotli  and  beads  for 
purposes  of  exchange.  Then  we  were  ready  for  the  start,  with  sixteen 
oxen  yoked  to  each  wagon,  about  fifty  sheep,  dogs,  hunting  ("  salted  ") 
horses,  and  a  largo  number  of  cows  and  calves,  a  few  black  savages  of 
diflferent  types ;  Selous  and  myself  completed  the  typical  South  African 
caravan.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  1884,  wo  left  Klerksdorp. 
Heading  towards  the  north,  we  passed  through  the  great  waving  grassy 
plains  of  the  Northern  Transvaal  with  their  varying  tints  of  colour,  and 
reached  the  town  of  Lichtenberg.  By  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
tropical  rains,  and  human  neglect,  this  town  is  fiast  becoming  a  ruin,  as 
indeed  is  also  the  case  in  many  other  places  in  the  Transvaal,  where 
money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  almost  unknown,  since  the  evacuation 
of  the  English  in  1881.  The  traveller  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
excessive  poverty,  utter  loneliness,  and  want  of  trade,  all  due  to  the 
absence  of  vigorous  life  in  these  small  centres  of  civilisation  in  the 
Transvaal. 

The  next  few  weeks  we  trekked  onwards  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  the 
wagon  wheels  sometimes  sinking  up  to  the  naves  into  the  black  and 
treacherous  veldt,  until  we  reached  the  borders  of  Bechuanaland,  cross- 
ing the  head-waters  of  the  Marico  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Limpopo. 
Thence  for  three  weeks  we  journeyed  through  the  heavy  sand-belts 
of  Northern  Bechuanaland,  the  country  of  the  Bahurutsis  and  King 
Sechele,  who  was  once  converted  to  Christianity  by  Livingstone,  but 
who  has  since  returned  in  a  great  measure  to  his  former  habits.  On 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April  wo  arrived  in  Khama's  Town,  the 
so-called  King  of  the  Bochuana  people.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  black  basaltic  mountains,  and  for  years  has  been  a 
great  trading  centre.  Thousands  of  giraffe,  leopard,  lion,  and  other 
skins  are  sent  from  here  every  year  to  Natal  and  the  south,  the  karosses 
being  the  finest  produced  in  Southern  Africa. 

On  the  6th,  we  left  Khama's  Town,  and  taking  a  north-easterly 
course  crossed  the  great  sandy  beds  of  the  Mahalapse,  Serube,  and  Shasha 
rivers,  all  affluents  of  the  Limpopo,  draining  a  country  clad  with  thick 
bush  and  forest.  We  reached  the  Tati  Gold  fields  in  Southern  Matabeli- 
land  on  Easter  Sunday  morning,  and  were  welcomed  to  a  good  dinner  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  have  a  small  station  there. 

Though  our  stay  was  very  short,  I  had  time  to  see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen  of  the  limited  workings  of  the  mines  thus  far  open.  The  veins  are 
small  and  irregular.  The  auriferous  quartz  is  of  a  rather  low  grade  and 
somewhat  coloured  with  peroxide  of  iron.  The  country  rock  is  com- 
posed of  slate.  For  general  prospecting  purposes  this  country  is  not 
very  promising,  owing  to  a  deposit  of  gravelly  soil  covering  the  under- 
lying croppings  of  the  veins,  and  thus  rendering  them  difficult  of 
discovery.  Hitherto  the  only  guides  to  white  prospectors  have  been  the 
excavations  made  in  bygone  years  by  the  Mashona  people  (Amasuina),  a 
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persecuted  race  driven  by  the  cruel  hand  of  fate  far  to  the  north-ca«t 
of  Matabeli-land. 

Leaving  Tati  we  pushed  on,  passing  numerous  granite  hills,  with 
their  strange  fantastic  forms  peering  prominently  up  out  of  the  denst. 
forest,  and  traversed  a  much  more  picturesque  country,  crossing  rivers 
such  as  the  Bamaqueban,  the  Inkwezi,  Mangue,  Simokwe,  and  Shashani, 
all  carrying  more  water  than  the  rivers  we  had  previously  passed.  We 
were  now  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  great  granitic  mountains, 
which  form  the  divide  between  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Limpopo,  the 
Sabia  and  the  Zambesi  The  road  passes  over  an  elevation  of  about 
4300  feet  above  sea-level,  and  we  had  now  reached  the  great  plateau  of 
Matabeli-land.  We  passed  through  a  number  of  villages,  between  which 
were  interspersed  fields  of  maize.  This  district  seemed  to  be  thickly 
inhabited.  We  were  approaching  Gubuluwayo,  the  town  of  the  great 
monarch  Lo  Bengula,  the  most  powerful  king  in  South  Africa.  Crowds 
of  his  people  (of  Zulu  origin)  flocked  round  the  wagon  offering  produce 
and  tobacco  in  exchange  for  cloth.  They  escorted  us  till  we  reached  the 
house  of  Mr.  George  Fairbaim,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  trades  in  ivory, 
close  to  the  king's  kraal  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Umkhosi  river. 

Lo  Bengula  was  suffering  from  gout,  doubtless  through  over  in- 
dulgence in  native  beer.  However  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  was  received 
in  a  savagely  courteous  manner.  Seated  on  the  ground  beside  him  we 
drank  the  beer  given  us  by  the  pretty  slave  girls  and  ate  the  chunks  of 
beef  handed  to  us  by  the  royal  fork  of  his  majesty.  A  walk  through  the 
royal  harem,  teeming  with  slaves  of  all  sexes  and  sizes,  unfolded  novel 
scenes.  The  queens  luxuriated  on  the  grass  or  cane  mats  before  their 
beehive-shaped  huts,  basking  their  fat  and  voluptuous  bodies  like  seals 
in  the  sun.  These  queens  were  a  very  happy  looking  group,  good 
nature  beaming  out  on  every  line  of  their  deep-brown  countenances. 
The  huts  were  the  best  constructed  and  the  cleanest  I  had  seen. 

The  town  of  Gubuluwayo  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  a  great 
elliptic  inclosure  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  the  centre  of  which  is 
entirely  occupied  by  royalty  and  their  belongings. 

Once  a  year  a  grand  dance  takes  place,  which  is  considered  the  finest 
and  most  martial  sight  in  South  Africa.  At  least  6000  warriors,  decked 
in  ostrich-feather  capes  and  otter-skin  turbans  and  armed  with  assegais 
and  shields,  dance,  feast  all  together,  and  sing  the  song  of  the  assegai 
and  the  praises  of  their  great  king. 

Some  days  passed  before  I  again  visited  Lo  Bengula,  but  I  approached 
him  with  a  strong  hand,  presenting  him  with  a  sword-knife  and  the 
promise  of  a  fine  bull.  He  said,  "  You  can  go  through  my  country,  but 
it  is  very  far  to  the  Zambesi."  Thanking,  I  bid  him  good-bye.  He 
said,  "  Go  well,  son  of  the  sea." 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  this  interesting  and  warlike  people, 
but  the  limit  of  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  much  detail. 
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Doubte  ami  fears  being  now  cligpelleil  by  tlio  courtesy  of  Lo  Bengiila^ 
I  busied  myself  chiniig  tlie  following  days  in  pref uring  to  leave,  wLik^ 
'*^y   good  friend  Sc^lons  lelt   on  a  liynting   trip  for    tL©   Mababe  and 
Chobo  river,  wLicb  lie  about  two  months'  travel  to  the  far  west,    I  hirer! 
a  cart  of  very  small  dimensions  and  six  oxen,     I  loaded  it  with  pm- 
visionis  rifles,  and   ammunition,  not  forgetting   cloth  and   beuds,  thc_^ 
necessary  articles  of  exchange,  and  by  the  end  of  May  Lid  adieu  lo  mj^| 
kind  white  friends.    Passing  through  the  pretty  grounds  of  Mr,  Thomas 
(whose  generous  assistance  I  can  never  forget),  called  ShiloL,  with  its 
beautiful  banana  and  lemon  trees  and  orange  groves,  then  through  thflfl 
Mission  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  UmJilangeno,  we 
camped,  as  the  sua  was  sinking  in  the  west,  in  a  forest-huiind  plain,  by 
a  small  vlei  of  clear  water*  ^| 

My  party  now  consisted  of  Korana  John,  a  Makololo,  a  Makalaka, 
14  MashoDa,  and  a  Bushman,  the  latter  a  vory  extraordinary  looking 
individual  of  very  low  type;  his  fancies  of  dress  lay  entirely  in  the 
line  of  head-ornaments,  as  he  adorned  his  wonderfully  shaped  cmnium 
with  all  sorts  of  articles,  feathers,  and  other  curiosities.  My  party  was 
small,  but  I  had  learned  that  to  take  a  following  of  Matabeli  poopIdB 
would  be  fatal  to  success  and  dangerous,  as  they  wcro  constantly  a^^ 
war  with  their  iieighl)ours»  The  rain  seemed  fairly  to  have  passed  over, 
and  we  trekked  onward,  favoured  with  very  clear  fine  weather,  the 
thermometer  registering  on  an  avemgo  5C^  at  sunrise,  and  in  the  day 
from  75"^  to  85^  in  the  shade.  For  twenty  days  w©  held  the  greatS 
granitic  i*ange  on  our  right  in  a  general  course  of  north-east,  crossing 
the  we  11- watered  rivers  Changani,  Sepaque,  Umnyati,  Umsweswe, 
Univuli,  all  feeders  of  tho  Zambesi,  some  of  which  we  had  grealH 
difficulty  in  crossing,  the  previous  rains  having  left  the  lagh  banks 
almost  perpendicular.  Our  way  lay  through  a  somewhat  interesting 
itountry  of  great  forests  of  mopani  and  maehabele,  traversed  by  belts  of 
yellow  waving  grass,  the  home  of  vast  herds  of  antelope  and  many 
species  of  larger  game  such  as  elephant,  rhinoe^Tos,  and  otlier  varieties. 
These  animals  are  found  in  far  greater  abundance  in  the  tsetse  fly 
country  some  miles  to  the  we?it  of  our  track.  Finally  we  arrived  at 
one  of  Mr*  Selous*  deserted  hunting  camps  on  the  southern  banks  of 
Hanyano  river,  and  to  my  delight  found  a  regidar  garden  of  pumpkins 
growing  amid  the  wild  grass. 

We  wore  now  on  the  borders  of  Mashona-land,  Striking  across  to 
tho  eastward  over  waving  belts  of  open  country  with  avenues  of  low  ti^ees 
lining  the  small  watercoui-ses— a  land  admirably  adapted  to  farming, 
and  w^ell  watered — we  reached  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  a  Mashona  chief,  by 
name  Chibero,  overlooking  a  lovely  green  valley  in  which  a  few  cattle 
were  browsing.  Here  the  people  flocked  out  to  meet  us.  From  every  rock 
there  seemed  to  spring  a  living  form,  I  w^as  glad  to  ace  a  stmnge  face, 
for  since  leaving  the  mission  station  of  Umhlangene,  nearly  a  month  ago, 
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we  had  not  seen  a  soul.  The  people  wore  very  friendly,  and  all  eager  to 
get  either  beads  or  cloth.  They  are  a  very  different  type  from  the  Mati- 
beli,  of  whom  they  live  in  constant  dread.  They  are  of  inferior  phjsiqne  to 
the  Mataboli ;  their  skin  is  darker,  and  they  resemble  the  negro  more. 
Their  hair,  which  is  cnrly  and  crisp,  they  dress  into  all  sorts  of  tasteful 
shapes,  using  a  piece  of  pinnted  hone  to  6ei>arato  i^  and  tying  it  up  in 
small  tufts  with  the  fine  hark  of  the  mimosa  tree.  They  anoint  the  head 
with  the  fat  of  a  sheep  or  wild  animal,  sometimes  using  the  oil  of  the 
ground-nut,  giving  a  shiny  appearance  to  the  whole,  which  resembles 
a  bunch  of  ripe  blackb<?rries.  They  file  between  the  two  front  teeth, 
maldng  an  opening  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  A-  The  women  shave 
their  heads.  Their  weapons  are  the  l>ow  and  arrow,  the  axe  and  assegai^ 
of  which  latter  every  man  carries  two  or  three,  of  various  sizes,  but 
as  a  rule  much  larger  than  those  used  by  the  Zulus,  and  broader  in  tiie 
blade.  They  are  a  persecuted  and  hunted  race,  a  people  of  the  mountain 
finstnesses.  Their  towns  oocupj  the  most  inaccessible  spots  in  the 
great  igneous  belts  which  form  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  their 
country. 

The  huta  are  veiy  primitive  in  construction,  thatched  with  wild  coarse 
grass,  and  perched  on  the  top  of  isolated  rocks  ;  the  only  means  of  eotranee 
and  exit  being  either  up  a  pole  or  through  many  intricate  windings  in  the 
adjacent  rock?.  Their  principal  diet  is  maize-meal  or  ground-nuts.  Of 
the  latter  they  are  particularly  fond.  They  are  partial  to  meat  of  all 
descriptions,  and  aro  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  time  it  has  been 
killed,  providing  it  has  not  assumed  entirclj^  another  form  of  life. 

Their  cattle  are  of  a  very  diminutive  size,  and  these  timid  people  ti* 
night  draws  near  herd  them  all  into  town,  the  nimble-footed  lieasts 
scrambling  up  the  rocky  and  narrow  paths  with  wonderful  ease  and 
confidence,  and  before  the  sun  is  set  the  gate  is  barricaded  with  trunks 
of  trees. 

Wo  trekked  on  to  Utile  Un  yam  wend  a,  where  we  abandoned  the 
wagons.  After  an  onorm<jus  amount  of  tulk  and  trouble  of  the  most 
trying  kind,  we  packed  our  things  for  a  st^irt,  making  them  into  about 
iwenty-five  small  portable  bundles,  as  from  this  point  our  entire  journey 
was  to  be  pursued  on  foot.  I  left  the  w^'^gl m  in  charge  of  a  |ietty  chief, 
or  rather  headman,  of  old  Uuyamwenda,  who  lived  at  the  next  \4llage. 
1  had  a  good  supply  of  cloth  and  beads.  We  left  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2lBt  of  June  with  about  thirty-three  regulars,  as  T  had  anticipated 
desertion,  and  an  enormons  rabble  of  untie  creatures  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes;  they  did  not  follow  far,  as  two  miles  brought  us  to  the  Hanyane 
river,  which  we  had  to  ford»  and  the  crowd  being  averse  to  getting  wet, 
left  lis;  reaching  Unyamwenda's  town,  we  camped  amid  gigantic  rocks. 
We  had  not  gone  far  before  I  was  able  to  detect  in  my  {mrty  the  decided 
elements  of  antagonism  to  my  schetiio  of  reaching  the  Zambesi  river* 
That  night  I  saw  a  glorious  prairie  fire.     Ft  relied  on  the  top  of  tin 
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immense  boulder  of  granite  higher  than  the  highest  Mashona  hut,  and 
at  least  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  beneath,  I  looked  out  on 
one  vast  sea  of  fire  and  smoke,  hissing  and  crackling  as  it  swept  along 
driven  by  a  regular  humcane. 

Morning  dawned,  and  as  I  had  anticipated,  roll  call  showed  an  extra- 
ordinary reduction  in  my  party,  so  I  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
necessary  overtures  to  a  crowd  of  Mashonas,  who  were  eyeing  in  a 
most  avaricious  manner  some  white  calico  that  lay  beside  me. 

Just  before  starting,  the  old  chief  Unyamwenda  visited  me;  he 
was  very  dirty,  and  besides  a  small  skin  covering  his  shoulders,  a  very 
small  skin  sporan  formed  his  sole  attire.  He  presented  a  carious 
spectacle.  Sitting  on  a  block  of  granite,  his  face  was  one  of  surprise  and 
injured  dignity.  I  judged  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
white  man  had  treated  him  with  too  much  levity,  as  I  had  not  sent 
him  a  present  in  advance  of  my  arrival  in  his  town.  He  was  a  regular 
specimen  of  smoke-dried,  well-cured  humanity ;  his  back  resembling  a 
side  of  corned  beef,  the  skin  literally  baked,  for  it  is  the  habit  of  these 
people  to  sleep  with  their  skin  exposed  to  large  fires,  which  has  the  effect 
in  many  cases  of  entirely  destroying  the  epidermis  and  disfiguring  their 
bodies.  He  had  not  recovered  his  equilibrium  of  mind  when  I  left,  but 
looked  exceedingly  cross. 

Descending  from  our  rocky  camp  into  the  great  plain,  everything 
smelt  of  fire.  As  I  looked  through  the  heavy  smoking  mist  that 
hung  over  the  smouldering  wastes  it  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
spirits.  The  great  level  wilderness  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  Indian 
shawl  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  yellowish  brown  grass  encircling  the 
black,  forming  one  huge  pattern  caused  by  the  freaks  of  the  wind 
and  the  varying  moisture  of  the  grass.  Now  we  steered  in  a  more 
northerly  direction.  In  spite  of  my  protestations,  which  were  indeed 
empty  words  to  these  people,  they  would  not  veer  from  their  course,  so 
we  wandered  over  vast  undulating  plains  and  bald  hills  very  sparsely 
dotted  with  scraggy  upland  trees,  crossing  numerous  rivulets,  running 
their  westward  course  to  the  Hanyane  river.  The  nights  were  spent  in 
the  wildest  singing  and  dancing  and  gorging  of  meat.  At  last  we 
reached  the  town  of  Mchesa,  a  Mashona  chief  and  a  great  blacksmith, 
who  after  much  coaxing  in  the  way  of  presents,  agreed  to  follow  me 
to  my  camp  by  the  river  Waynge,  which  wends  its  zigzag  course  through 
hard  black  basaltic  rock.  In  this  snug  spot,  surrounded  by  precipitous 
walls  of  rock,  grave  troubles  were  destined  to  arise.  With  very  primitive 
tools  the  old  chief  made  a  number  of  assegais ;  appearing  to  great 
advantage  and  showing  himself  to  be  a  thorough  tradesman,  of  which 
fact  he  seemed  to  be  fully  aware.  My  Unyamwenda  men  here  re- 
fused to  proceed,  and  at  this  point  the  expedition  was  threatened  with 
annihilation.  Days  passed,  and  each  day,  almost  every  hour,  was 
full  of  incident.     I  had  been  deserted  and  wandered  far  away  from 
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my  party.  Onoe  more,  however,  with  a  fresh  crew  and  guide  we 
were  en  route  for  the  north ;  trending  our  way  through  a  hilly  countiy 
with  few  trees,  crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Kuia  river,  which 
runs  eastward  on  its  course  to  the  Amazoe  river,  and  forms  one  of  its 
principal  tributaries,  draining  a  large  area  of  country.  We  traversed 
the  plains  beyond,  in  which  detached  walls  of  granite  shoot  up  high 
above  the  level  of  the  land,  through  marsh  and  belts  of  luxuriant  forest 
which  clothe  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Hartebeest,  eland,  zebra,  and  other 
fleet-footed  fauna  inhabit  this  region.  Eising  on  the  great  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Umvukwe  range  of  mountains,  which  tower  to  5000  feet 
above  the  sea,  we  traversed  the  head-waters  of  the  Umzengezo  river,  one 
of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  Zambesi,  and  crossed  tho  divide.  In  the 
far  distant  north  we  could  see  a  very  prominent  mountain  standing  out 
boldly  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  My  guide  told  me  that  the  town  of  a 
great  chief  called  Chuzu  lay  there.  Eoports  were  cuiTont  that  he  was 
a  bad  man,  that  he  would  kill  white  men,  that  already  the  Portuguese 
had  been  fighting  with  him  from  the  Zambesi.  Two  Mashonas  whom 
we  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Karue  river  also  warned  me  not  to  go. 
Notwithstanding  constant  reports  of  danger,  we  proceeded,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  3rd  of  July,  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  strong- 
hold, and  with  the  vrildost  shouts  that  we  wished  to  buy  food  (the 
customary  way  of  these  people  advancing  to  a  town)  which  echoed 
again  and  again  amid  the  great  rocks,  we  skirted  round  the  mountain 
and  camped  on  the  further  side  of  a  small  river  close  by. 

The  following  morning  crowds  of  men  surrounded  our  camp  armed 
with  flintlocks  (old  Tower  muskets)  and  spears.  Just  as  I  returned 
from  an  eland  hunt  (for  without  meat  I  could  do  nothiog  with  my 
followers)  I  was  informed  that  the  chief  was  about  to  arrive,  and 
that  he  was  much  put  out  (or  "that  his  heart  was  sore")  at  the 
white  man  having  come  into  his  country  without  sending  first  to  let 
him  know.  He  paid  my  camp  a  short  visit,  but  would  not  come  near 
me  or  look  at  me.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  bad  countenance,  with 
small  tattoos  all  over  his  body.  The  only  remark  he  addressed  to  me 
was  "  You  are  a  Portuguese,"  which  I  denied.  His  every  action  depicted 
the  excessive  uneasiness  of  his  mind  at  my  having  appeared  in  his 
country,  I  cannot  go  into  the  eventful  story,  as  it  would  be  too  long. 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  women  and  children,  some  of  whom  had  apj^roached, 
were  sent  home,  the  chief  left,  but  the  warriors  remained  seated  in 
groups  all  round  our  small  soarem  (camp  inclosurc).  Everything  was 
ominous  of  approaching  troubles,  and  one  of  my  boys  who  had  stuck  to 
me  faithfully  from  the  start  was  invaluable  at  this  time  in  telling  me 
what  was  going  on.  Fear  had  evidently  entered  the  ranks  of  my  small 
party,  and  for  the  next  thirty  hours  I  experienced  groat  anxiety  in 
trying  to  prevent  a  stampede  which  at  times  seemed  inevitable.  The 
sun  set  and  rose  again,  but  we  had  not  moved.     It  would  have  been 
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impofisible.     But  through  the  medium  of  an  old  woman  who  lived  with 
the  king  I  heard  that  that  night  we  would  all  be  massacred. 

Soon  after  the  sun  had  set  and  all  was  hushed  in  night,  the  word 
was  given,  the  men  shouldered  their  loads,  and  we  abandoned  our 
dangerous  camping  ground,  retracing  our  steps  under  the  sombre 
shade  of  the  great  granite  mountain  which  reared  its  lofty  head  many 
hundred  feet  above  its  base  on  which  Cbuzu's  chief  town  stood.  By 
sunrise  we  were  again  on  the  Umvukwe  summit.  Here  I  may  remark 
that  the  chief  features  of  these  mountains  is  their  bald  and  cone-shaped 
tops.  Standing  on  the  summit  and  facing  towards  the  east  the  picture 
was  indeed  a  wild  one.  Great  granite  hills  composed  of  boulders  in 
every  conceivable  and  grotesque  shape  lay  piled  the  one  above  the  other. 
One  of  these  gigantic  masses  of  crystalline  rock  stood  up  high  above  aU 
the  rest,  the  crowning  effort  of  nature's  convulsion.  The  natives  call  it 
Barre  mountain.  But  I  must  hurry  on.  The  next  day  we  wore  again 
camped  on  the  Etsatse  river,  having  retraced  our  steps  about  50  miles. 
Here  a  desertion  took  place,  and  I  was  compelled  to  leave,  and  with  four 
followers  only^  wandered  to  the  eastward,  passing  through  a  country  rich 
in  iron  and  copper  ore.  The  natives  herQ  make  beads  of  iron  and  copper. 
The  Eusaka  or  Uakania  mountains  lay  to  the  south-east  and  overlook 
the  Grumapudzi  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazoe,  where  the  natives 
wash  the  alluvial  deposits  in  the  river  in  small  wooden  hollow  ti-ays  and 
extract  the  gold,  which  they  put  in  large  quills  and  will  carry  great 
distances  to  exchange  for  an  ornament  or  a  piece  of  cloth.  This  district 
is  called  Wata  and  extends  to  the  Amazoe  river.  Lemon  and  citron 
and  the  sweet  potato  are  grown  hero.  On  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  called  Inyota,  and  having  benefited  by  former  experience,  we 
sent  some  pretty  cloth  to  the  chief,  Chibabura  by  name,  and  were  well 
received,  getting  an  entirely  fresh  party  of  Makorikori  who  went  back 
and  brought  the  valuables  from  our  last  camp. 

These  people  live  in  a  very  primitive  way  and  much  resemble  the 
Mashona  )u  almost  every  particular.  Their  tribal  mark  is  their  mode 
of  tattooing  the  face.  They  make  small  horizontal  cicatrices  across  the 
forehead,  in  a  line  down  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  around  the  temples,  and 
in  different  patterns  all  over  the  body.  They  manufacture  pottery  of  a 
very  common  kind,  and  carve  troughs  and  dishes  out  of  wood.  They 
make  nets  for  catching  game,  and  blankets  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
iiiachabele  or  mimosa.  The  women,  some  of  whom  when  young  are 
pretty,  pierce  the  upper  lip,  and  in  it  wear  a  thin  wire  ring,  sometimes 
ornamented  with  a  few  beads ;  while  round  their  necks  hang  pendant- 
like numl)er8  of  charms  of  ivory,  wood,  aud  the  claws  of  wild  animals. 
Many  of  the  men  had  flintlock  rifles  decorated  in  a  wonderfully  ornamental 
manner  by  means  of  brass-headed  tacks  and  brass  wire. 

These  people  wear  brass  wire  bracelets,  the  plaiting  of  them  showing 
ingenuity ;  anklets  and  necklaces  with  a  small  knife  or  snuff-box  stuck 
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in  them,  and  also  adornoJ  whli  ivhito  fossil  stones  from  the  l>ed  of  the 
Zambesi  rivor. 

The  Wiuriors  danced  and  performed  various  maiioouvree  with  their 
gruns,  jumping  in  tho  air,  tiring  and  turning  round  and  rotind^  grace- 
fully and  with  great  rapidity,  pointing  with  their  guns  to  tho  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Their  method  of  salute  to  a  stranger  in  lieu  of 
Hhakiug  hands,  which  is  not  known  amongst  them,  is  by  clapping  hands^ 
which  they  also  do  as  a  signs  of  thanks,  Thoy  make  drums  from  thc^ 
hollow  trunks  of  trees,  with  hide  stretched  over  one  end,  and  play  on 
them  with  handd  and  &ticka»  They  form  their  iron  implenienls  on 
natiire*8  crude  anvO^  their  hoes  being  much  valued  by  tril>e8  in  tho 
Zambesi  Talley.  They  pass  through  life  in  a  happy  but  thoughtless 
way.  Their  time  is  8j>ent  in  6uppl3'ing  their  daily  wants  and  in  herding 
their  cattle.  1  h^ive  not  seen  hordes  or  donkeys  in  these  parts.  Their 
hipes  and  fears  are  concentrated  on  ihe  ci-ops  and  the  possibility  of 
attack.  They  have  no  ideal  God,  and  have  no  thought  of  any  existcDCe 
after  death*  There  is  mimic  in  tlieir  strange  and  weird  songs,  which 
they  never  seem  tired  of  singing  to  the  aceonipaniment  of  tho  sound  of 
a  thin  wooden  block  tuned  with  iron  sliding  keys,  whilst  there  is  a 
rhythm  in  their  long-w^orded  speeches. 

On  tlie  18th  moining  of  July  wo  again  struck  towards  Ihe  north 
through  a  marshy  country  of  deep  black  soil  travBrsed  by  small  streams, 
and  across  the  Hnia  and  Rumabiri  and  Monero  rivers  with  their  forest- 
clad  banks,  past  the  town  of  Zingabila  w^ith  its  great  basaltic  cWffn  rising 
perpendicularly  for  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  town.  The  inhabitant!*, 
who  pushed  and  crowded  to  see  me,  said  that  they  had  never  seen  n 
w*hite  man  before.  Thence  wo  advanced  through  a  country  of  loiv 
but  thick  forest  drained  by  two  large  rivers,  tho  Mutua  and  Ruiantj, 
tributaries  of  the  Amazoe,  inhabited  by  lions,  who  roared  round  unr 
h*mall  camp  at  nights.  Crossing  to  the  further  side  of  tho  Makomwt? 
Mountains,  where  quartz  reefs  again  crop  np  hero  and  there,  intruding 
through  the  country  rocks,  wc  saw,  stretched  away  in  the  far  distance, 
1000  feet  beneath  us,  tho  great  basin  of  the  Zambesi. 

Leaving  the  co«ntry  of  the  JMakorikori,  we  descend  rapidly,  and 
arrived  at  ihe  tt>wn  of  Chibinga,  on  the  banks  of  the  Msingua  river. 
Two  hufuan  skulls  adorned  either  post  of  the  entrance  gate.  Our  re- 
ception was  cold.  Necesiiity  compiilled  a  prolonged  stay  at  this  towti, 
during  which  time  I  wandered  for  matiy  miles  round,  finding  alluvial 
guld  in  the  sandy  river  beds  of  the  M*Singua  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Umkunibura  river,  which  runs  an  avcrjige  course  of  north-west  to  the 
nmaengezi.  There  are  also  other  smaller  affluents  of  the  TJmzengc/i* 
such  as  the  Bcnia  and  the  ^Ikoma,  on  the  banks  of  w^hich  I  found  salt 
efflorescence  in  abundance.  Traces  of  gold  may  also  be  found  in  their 
betls, 

Boubtlcss  many  auriferous  r^uartz  veins  are  exposed  in  the  mountains 
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we  had  just  left.  Numberless  rivulets  spring  from  these  mountain 
slopes,  whicli  during  the  rainy  seasons  swell  and  rush  forward  on  their 
downward  journey,  carrying  with  them  the  gold-charged  silt  from  the 
waterwom  rocks  to  the  great  sandy  river  beds  in  the  wide  forest-covered 
valley  beneath.  These  almost  level  channels  act  as  settlers,  and 
exti-act  all  the  treasure  from  the  waters  long  ere  they  reach  the  Zambesi. 
The  gold,  of  which  I  have  many  specimens,  is  in  general  free  of  base 
metals,  although  I  have  observed  in  some  instances  iron  rust  on  the 
flakes  of  the  precious  metal. 

My  party,  composed  of  the  Korana,  Mashona,  and  Makololo,  the  three 
who  had  remained  &ithful  up  to  this  time,  and  the  thirteen  men  from 
Inyota,  informed  me  they  had  now  wandered  far  from  their  homes. 
They  were  tired,  and  must  get  back  to  their  wives,  as  the  rains  would 
be  here  before  very  long,  and  they  wished  to  retrace  their  steps. 

The  natives  of  this  town  were  of  the  Mtande  tribe.  They  seem 
to  have  large  numbers  of  slaves,  purchased  from  Senga,  a  town  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Zambesi.  The  Senga  women  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  by  the  excessively  protruding  upper  lip  in 
which  they  wear  a  ring  of  ivory  or  wood,  calling  it  jaja.  By  paying 
particular  attention  to  her  toilet  and  enlarging  the  ring  year  by  year  it 
is  possible  for  a  woman  to  develop  the  upper  lip  so  as  to  protrude 
2^  inches  at  least.  They  cultivate  with  the  hoe  small  fields,  cleared  in 
the  heart  of  the  forest,  of  millet,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tomatoes. 
Rice  is  very  scarce.  Cotton,  which  is  indigenous,  was  grown  in  small 
quantities  and  spun  by  hand,  and  in  a  most  primitive  manner  woven 
into  coarse  but  very  strong  blankets.  The  women,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Africa,  prepare  the  food,  and  the  men  build  the  huts  and  hunt  game. 

The  husk  of  the  millet  and  rice  is  cleaned  in  mortars  hollowed  out 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  and  ground  into  meal  on  a  block  of  granite. 

This  country,  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  may  be  described  as  one  vast 
forest  extending  northward  from  the  foot  hills  of  the  Makoniwe  moun- 
tains to  the  Zambesi.  The  vegetation  is  abundant  and  luxuriant; 
comprising  great  jungles  of  acacias,  aloes,  and  thomed  creepers  and 
prickles  of  every  description.  The  gigantic  Adansonia  or  baobab  is 
exceedingly  common  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Zambesi.  Great  coarse 
reeds  with  needle-pointed  leaves  line  the  banks  of  the  wide  sandy 
rivers,  where  here  and  there  you  find  holes  dug  out  by  the  rhinoceros, 
lion,  and  other  wild  animals  as  they  search  for  water  in  these  thirsty  beds. 
I  saw  the  spoor  of  elephants  here,  but  they  are  very  scarce. 

The  tsetse  fly  abounds  in  these  parts,  consequently  cattle  and  horses 
are  unknown.  Poultry  of  small  size  seem  to  do  well.  The  native  women 
dry  quantities  of  the  tsetse  fly  and  pulverise  it  with  the  bark  of  a 
root,  and  mixing  it  with  water  give  it  to  the  young  animals,  such  as 
dogs  and  goats  or  sheep,  of  which  they  have  very  few,  seemingly  only 
kept  as  pets. 
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A  great  feast  was  going  on  at  the  town.  My  men  all  seemed  beside 
themselves  with  joy  at  the  thoughts  of  returning  home.  Native  beer 
made  from  millet  flowed  like  water.  Kudu  meat  wa^  in  almndance, 
for  the  Korana  and  I  had  been  hhoating  every  day  to  keep  jveaoa 
amongst  the  men.  The  open  centre  of  the  town  swarmed  with 
hnman  beings  as  black  as  ©bony,  A  turmoil  of  voice b  rent  the  air  ;  the 
duhky  maidens  danced  and  sang,  keeping  time  as  they  stamped  the 
and  with  either  foot,  and  folluwing  each  other  in  long  waving  lines 
in  their  snake-like  dance.  The  drnms  never  ceased  to  beat  for  three  days 
and  three  nights.  In  the  day  the  feast  continned,  %vhen  the  sun  was  at 
its  greatest  ht>ight  throwing  down  rays  of  fire  on  the  festive  crowd,  the 
lat  melting  in  the  glistening  locka  of  their  woolly  heads  and  running 
all  over  their  btnlies,  seeming  to  give  zest  to  their  movements;  for 
the  men  would  vie  with  one  another  in  their  wild  contortions.  The  men 
of  the  mountains  who  had  come  with  me  were  by  far  the  best  dancers. 
There  was  no  peace  for  me  in  the  daytime*  hunting  for  meat  which 
to  be  stowed  in  the  small  iint  «et  apart  an  my  dwelling,  giving  off 
horrid  eflluvium;  the  rats,  too,  held  high  carnival  and  made  the  night 
hideous  as  they  ran  with  their  cold  feet  over  my  face. 

The  feast  over,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  old  followers,  all  of  whom  left 
mo  here.  Striking  out  in  an  easterly  direction  with  an  entirely  fresh 
crew,  we  crossed  many  dry  sandy  river  beds  on  which  might  bo  seen 
the  tracks  of  almost  every  descrii^tion  of  wild  animal.  Large  herds  of 
baboons  might  be  seen  playing  and  cliiabing  the  grtfut  forest  trees*  We 
passed  the  Kafua  mountain  on  the  left.  The  Dako  river,  which  wo 
crossed,  has  its  source  in  the  Vunga  mountains  and  runs — through  a  deep 
alluvial  soil  overlying  stratified  rocks  which  jut  out  here  and  there  in 
the  river  bed,  covered  with  thorns  and  low  forest — to  the  Zambesi. 
Again  we  crossed  a  divide  and  found  all  the  rivers  running  to  the 
south-east  into  the  Amazoe.  The  Kangndzi,  the  principal  affluent,  has 
no  water  except  in  the  rains.  Next  we  passed  numbers  of  villages 
occupied  by  different  Zambesi  tribes.  These  are  constantly  changing 
their  towns,  migrating  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  richer  land,  as 
le  soil  is  poor  and  soon  becomes  cxhausttid.  The  villages  Iiave  there- 
Te  an  exceedingly  temporary  appearance,  and  the  people  seemed  more 
idolent  than  any  we  had  hitherto  passed,  I  observed  numbers  suffering 
from  dreadful  skin  diseases.  The  country  is  subject  to  great  droughts* 
Trees  with  stony  apple-like  fruit  may  be  seen  here  and  there.  A  small 
ilmsh  /ence  encircles  the  coveted  tree  which  shows  that  some  one  claims 
the  fruit,  thus  suggesting  the  idea  that  pre-emption  law  exists  amongst 
these  sons  of  the  forest. 

It  was  now  eight  months  since  I  left  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  my 
juurney  to  the  north.  My  condition  was  a  bad  one*  My  stock  of 
trading  articles  was  exhausted.  I  sold  my  empty  cartridge-cases  in 
exchange  for  meal,  as  game  was  scarce.     I  had  no  shoes  but  those  of  my 
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own  manufacture,  made  of  zebra  akin.  My  feet  were  shockingly 
blistered.  I  hobbled  along  encouraged  by  the  thought  of  being  able  to 
get  e  new  fit-out  at  the  town  of  Tete,  or  Nyungwe,  or  Kunyungwe,  as 
the  natives  call  it.  The  blue  outline  of  the  distant  hills  (Fema 
moimtains),  which  lay  just  to  the  west  of  the  town,  became  clearer  and 
clearer,  till  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  August  we  stood  on  the 
summit  of  this  low  range  and  viewed  with  happy  hearts  the  2jambesi 
river.  Before  the  sun  set  we  were  comfortably  housed  at  the  Portu- 
guese governor's  house. 

Senor  Luis  Joaquin  Vieira  Braga,  the  governor,  treated  me  with 
great  kindness  and  courtesy,  giving  all  the  information  possible  in 
reference  to  the  contiguous  tribes,  the  country,  its  prospects,  and  past 
history — particulars  which  are  altogether  too  voluminous  for  this  paper. 
The  Portuguese  possessions  of  East  Africa  are  divided  into  districts  ruled 
by  governors,  with  a  governor-general  at  Mozambique,  the  headquarters  of 
Portuguese  authority.  The  district  of  Tete  extends  from  a  short  distance 
west  of  Senna  to  eight  days'  journey  to  the  west  of  Zumbo,  the  furthest 
Portuguese  station  on  the  Zambesi,  and  about  450  miles  from  the  sea. 
Its  foimdation  dates  from  1740,  and  the  tribe  which  inhabits  that  belt  of 
country  are  called  by  the  Portuguese  Wazezuros.  The  town  of  Tete  is 
situated  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  river  on  a  series  of  sandstone 
spurs  running  in  ridges,  and  gradually  sloping  towards  the  water, 
almost  parallel  to  the  stream.  On  the  rocky  mounds  the  houses  are 
built.  The  fort  on  a  hill-top  and  the  Garoeira  Mountain  further  to  the 
west  complete  the  background  to  the  picturesque  scene. 

In  the  days  when  Livingstone  passed  here  on  his  westward  journey  of 
exploration  this  was  a  lively  city.  Many  Europeans,  mostly  Portuguese, 
helped  to  swell  the  commercial  population,  which  lined  the  streets  and 
bartered  with  the  black  man  for  his  treasures  of  ivory,  gold,  and  human 
flesh. 

To  me  it  was  sad  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  this  town.  Solitude  reigned 
supreme.  On  every  side  could  be  seen  the  work  of  time's  relentless 
hand  in  the  crumbling  ruins  of  houses  once  inhabited  by  prosperous 
merchants.  Indigo  and  other  weeds  clothe  the  bare  spots  where  houses 
stood. 

The  governor's  house  stands  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river :  its 
glistening  whitewashed  walls  and  red-tiled  roof  and  pillared  entrance 
forming  a  picturesque  and  imposing  feature  to  the  town.  The  hospital 
and  the  houses  of  a  few  merchants  form  the  chief  buildings.  There  are 
about  thirty  Europeans  still  living  in  the  city,  who  complain  that  the 
period  of  prosperity  has  passed.  The  elephant  has  trekked  to  the  far 
interior,  and  of  course  carried  with  him  the  precious  ivory  which  has 
formed  since  the  conquest  by  the  Portuguese  the  chief  feature  of  com- 
merce and  trade  in  these  parts.  Thousands  of  hunters  still  leave  Tete 
every  year  with  their  flintlocks  and  spears  in  search  of  the  much* 
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coveted  ttnimaU  Init  the  results  are  comparatively  small,  and  year  by 
[year  at^  diminijihing. 

The  cLiirch  has  crumbled  to  the  earth,  and  now  the  hells  toll  from  a 
dimintitive  Btructuro  where  tlie  Jesuit  FatherSi  with  their  small  flock. 
perform  the  holy  rites  of  their  creed  in  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  a 
church.  They  must  indeed  view  with  sadness  the  refiiilts  of  their 
predecessors*  work,  who  centuries  past  (for  the  Jesuits  were  evideotly 
amoDg  the  first  to  set  foot  in  these  wilds)  wandered  amongst  theao 
aaTftge  people  and  courted  martyrdom. 

I  heard  that  last  ytar  two  white  men  liad  come  hero  with  a  view 
to  prospect  the  t^oltl  resources  of  the  Amazoe  river,  the  numeroun 
affluents  of  which  we  had  crossed  on  uur  journey  here,  which  river  flows 
into  the  Zambesi  about  20  miles  below  Tete.  Unhappily,  however,  they 
met  with  difBctilties,  and  odo  dying  of  fever,  the  other  did  not  prosecute 
the  undertaking  further. 

This  region  is  intenBely  hot,  and  especially  oppressive  during  the 
rainy  pc^ason.  The  thermometer  registered  in  the  8ha<?e,  that  is  to  say 
in  my  chronometer-box,  8U^  to  90",  but  in  tho  sun  the  heat  was  almost 
unbearable.  The  fever  is  worst  at  about  the  change  of  the  seasona. 
Many  men  were  in  the  hospital  in  Tete. 

My  stay  of  eight  days  over,  I  %vaa  in  thorough  repair^  But  barriers 
to  my  progress  seemed  to  spring  up  on  every  side*  There  was  war  on 
the  Lower  Zambesi,  a  Portuguese  and  Mazingire  war  on  tho  Shir^  river, 
and  the  tril>eof  Makanga  people  on  the  north,  Avhoso  actions  could  not  be 
truster],  IT o wove r,  I  had  recruited  an  entirely  fresh  party.  It  included 
an  old  slave  as  interpreter  and  some  Landeens  of  Zulu  origin,  who  had 
brought  ivory  to  Tete,  and  were  on  their  way  home,  and  who  said  they 
would  guide  me  and  carry  light  loads,  AVe  crossed  the  Zambesi,  passing 
the  little  picturesque  island,  which  facea  the  town,  with  its  numerous 
green  shrubs  and  silvery  sand,  and  landing  on  the  further  shore. 

Here  iho  Landoens  joyfully  divested  themselves  of  tho  small  skiu 
aporans  that  covered  their  nakedneifs.  We  wended  our  way  northwards, 
crossing  the  Itevuque  river,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi, 
I  which,  breaking  itis  banks  during  freshets,  has  formed  islands  and 
various  channels  near  its  inoutht  Wo  passed  on  thruugh  a  region  of  forest 
of  varying  ilensity,  thorny  jungle  of  mopani  and  long  coarso  grasses  with 
clusters  of  bamlioo  cut  by  diy  sandy  river-bods  in  somo  of  which  a  small 
stream  rans,  all  draining  towards  the  Etvmiu©  riven  Large  herds  of 
JSfibra  crossed  our  path,  and  brought  meat  in  abun(3ance  to  my  followers. 
Croasing  the  Mjobva  river  and  the  Shikambe,  both  giving  tbeir  waters 
to  the  Zf»mbe*ii  abov©  Lupata  Gorge,  wo  camped  by  what  I  havo 
christened  the  Palm  Wells,  800  feet  above  the  sea^  These  high,  lovely 
trees  surmunded  our  camp,  while  the  lofty  and  broken  outline  of  the 
Sdumbidwa  mountain  loomed  up  in  the  eastern  sky.  The  men  kindled 
fire  with  two  sticks,  rubbed  together,  as  do  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa, 
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and  onr  food  was  cooked  in  the  rudest  earthenware  pots.  Then  they 
by  turns  gorged  and  slept,  snuffed  and  sneezed,  and  smoked  dried  hemp, 
coughing  in  the  most  violent  manner.  Tsetbe  fly  light  on  our  thinly 
clad  bodies,  and  make  us  jump  again.  Coal  exists  in  this  region ;  some 
pieces  the  natives  brought  to  the  governor  of  Tete  looked  to  me  to  be  of 
fairly  good  quality. 

On  our  left  are  the  Mwendapezi  people,  who  call  their  country 
Ohuwe.  Still  further  to  the  west  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Eevuque 
river  live  the  Makanga  tribe  under  a  defiant  and  despotic  king,  whom, 
when  a  boy,  and  in  view  of  his  advent  to  power,  the  Portuguese  cap- 
tured. He  received  some  tuition,  and  on  his  brow  was  sprinkled  the 
holy  waters  of  the  Christian  font,  naming  him  Cipriano  Gaetano 
Pereira.  But  savage  instincts  were  strongly  rooted  in  bis  breast. 
Returning  to  his  country  he  came  to  the  throne  in  1876,  and  among  his 
tribe  he  is  known  as  Kankun6  or  Sakakaka.  He  gratifies  the  grossest 
appetites  of  his  inhuman  disposition  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings 
and  the  shedding  of  blood.  Brandy  is  his  master  and  cruelty  his  ruling 
passion.  He  kills  numbers  of  his  people  every  year.  On  an  occasion 
in  which  an  eye-witness,  with  whom  I  afterwards  became  acquainted, 
was  present,  the  king,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  oflfered  up  his  favourite  wife  as 
food  for  the  crocodile.  He  carries  on  wars  of  rapine  and  murder,  having 
beneath  his  power  many  thousand  warriors  armed  with  flintlocks, 
assegais,  battle-axes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  shields.  The  firearms  have 
been  introduced  principally  by  Arab  caravans  from  the  East  Coast. 
Traders  have  been  robbed,' and  these  people  ignore  the  Portuguese 
powers  of  Tete. 

We  left  our  camp  and  turning  N.N.E.,  went  through  a  sun-parched 
forest  where  the  prairie  fire  had  swept  away  with  its  vivid  flames  the 
thick  undergrowth  of  rank  grass.  Noxious  vapours  rose  frOm  the  heated 
soil,  having  a  sickening  effect  as  they  were  inhaled.  We  climbed  the 
hills  which  bound  the  basin  of  the  Zambesi  on  the  north,  viewing 
black  basaltic  mountains  with  cone-shaped  tops  to  our  left.  One  of  these, 
of  pyramid  form,  is  called  Bonamarungo  Moimtain.  Crossing  the  back- 
bone of  a  rocky  spur,  we  descended  to  the  Mvudzi  river,  a  large  stream 
of  the  clearest  water,  enclosed  between  two  mountain  ridges  100  feet  in 
width,  which  leaps  over  precipitous  falls  and  flows  westward  to  the 
Eevuque  river. 

Palms  and  a  large  variety  of  great  forest  trees  adorn  the  steep 
slopes  which  bound  the  river  banks.  The  rocks  in  this  region  may 
be  classified  as  hornblende  schist,  with  traces  of  copper  pyrites  and 
green  carbonate  of  copper  seamed  with  veins  of  quartz.  Kingfishers, 
divers,  and  other  water  birds  swoop  from  the  boughs  that  overhang  the 
waters,  but  they  give  forth  no  song.  Fish  may  be  seen  in  every  pool. 
Our  onward  journey  towards  the  north  carried  us  through  endless 
difficulties,  desertions,  and  other  incidents.     The  mountains  rise  up  on 
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either  side;  on  our  left  the  Kapirizango  chain,  whil©  on  oiir  right  was 
tho  Man^nja  range  fonning  a  contitiuons  rocky  border  northward  to 
Lake  Nyaasa,  hemming  in  the  high  tableland  of  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa,  The  Landeene  call  these  monntaina  Makurnngwe  or  Makungua, 
Aa  we  passed  on,  the  features  of  the  country  changed  but  little,  and 
still  ascending  we  trayorsed  Ijelts  of  great  coarse  reed -like  grass  waving 
far  abore  our  heads,  in  which  walking  was  very  laborious.  A  great 
fire  surrounded  us.  The  country  was  enveloped  in  smoke.  The 
charred  straws  fell  like  winter*s  withered  leaves*  With  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  avoided  the  fierce  flames  which  crackling  and  coiling 
round  the  stems  of  tho  trees  leapt  upwards  to  the  skies.  Then  we 
came  to  the  well-watered  rivers,  Mkonduzi  and  Mauni ;  tho  former, 
with  steep  alluvial  banks,  is  clothed  with  moimni  and  trojucal  shrubs. 
We  traversed  the  tortuous  path  that  leads  up  the  eastern  elopes  of 
the  Jaudani  mountain,  and  standing  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ac^a,  the  liighest  point  reached  in  all  my  journey,  we  viewed  towards  the 
isonih  and  east  the  tops  of  a  thousand  hills.  This  oountrj*  it*  abundantly 
watered;  its  mountain  regions  e^tchiug  the  rain-charged  clouds  wafted 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  pie  vailing  winds.  We  still  prestsed  on 
towards  the  north.  Nothing  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  dumb  sur- 
roundings. Game  is  scarce  and  the  winged  songster  is  unknown.  No 
habitation  meets  the  eye.  Crossing  the  Xtnnibuni  river,  with  its  large 
volume  of  water,  and  tho  Vilange,  we  arrived  in  an  Angoni  town  under 
the  shade  of  the  CTutaiTo  Mountains  on  the  west.  Moments  of  anxiety 
and  awkward  dilemmas  surrounded  me.  The  Landeens  had  deserted 
before  reaching  here,  and  now  the  Maraves  or  Tete  men  left  me.  I  was 
alone  I  Days  parsed  by,  and  with  signs,  beads,  and  cloth,  I  recruit  six 
men  (Angoni  from  this  village)  to  whom  I  could  not  speak.  We  wended 
our  way  to  the  north,  and  after  a  walk  of  15  miles,  crossed  ne-ar  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  I'evuqne  river,  at  an  elevation  i>f  about  4000  feet 
above  tho  sea.  Here  in  the  deep  silent  pools  may  be  seen  hippopotamus, 
while  crocodiles  bask  on  the  sandy  banks.  At  length  we  reached  the 
nburba  of  the  town  of  the  Angoni  despot.  Under  most  disailvantageous 
amstances  am  1  brought  before  him  (Tchikuse),  who  with  numerous 
followers  came  down  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  I  was  seated  on  a 
rock,  to  examine  me.  No  words  were  exchanged.  He  laughed  and 
seemed  rather  to  scoff  at  my  dejected  appearance.  When  he  laughed  all 
hia  courtiers  chimed  in,  I  was  convinced  I  ha<l  given  them  a  great 
surprise,  if  nothing  worse.  Tchikuse  is  a  young  man  of  enormous 
dimensions,  with  a  liglit  reddish  brown  complexion  and  rather  a  vacant 
countenance  ;  but  he  is  of  a  very  observant  nature  and  easily  impressetl 
by  trifles.  I  may  also  add  that  be  is  quite  wrapped  up  in  his  own  im- 
portance. Vanity  beams  out  from  every  line  of  his  fat  and  sensual 
countenance.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  these  African 
potentates. 
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I  was  led  to  a  very  small  hut,  and  daring  the  next  few  days  a  chapter 
of  incidents  occurred.  It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  utter  loneliness  of 
my  position.  I  passed  disturbed  nights,  not  knowing  what  the  morning 
would  bring  forth.  A  dusky  daughter  of  Africa,  whom  I  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  the  king's  sister,  used  to  come  in  the  night  and  sit 
beside  me,  and  in  whispering  tones  would  talk  by  the  hour,  constantly 
repeating  her  brother's  name,  Tchikuse,  with  awe;  and  shaking  her 
head  and  drawing  deep  sighs.  Not  a  single  word  of  her  talk  could  I 
understand.  She  never  forgot  to  bring  some  beer  (pombe)  with  her,  the 
bulk  of  which  she  imbibed  herself.  I  studied  the  small  chart  under  the 
light  of  the  smouldering  embers  of  a  small  root  fire  in  order  to  fix  my 
position,  a  thing  I  did  not  wish  to  do  in  the  daytime,  being  particularly 
careful  not  to  show  my  sextant,  watch,  or  papers,  so  as  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  these  fetish-worshippers;  who,  I  may  add,  have  their  witch 
doctors,  rain-makers,  and  dice-throwers.  There  suddenly  appeared,  as 
though  dropped  from  the  clouds,  a  Portuguese  elephant-hunter,  who 
having  just  returned  from  a  hunt  and  hearing  of  my  arrival  immediately 
came  to  find  me.  Time  will  not  allow  of  my  going  into  details.  Ho 
was  very  much  surprised  at  finding  mo  without  any  followers,  as  he 
never  travels  without  a  strongly  armed  escort.  My  gratitude  to  him 
for  kindnesses  compel  me  to  say  that  a  more  noble,  generous,  kind-hearted 
man  I  have  never  met.  He  did  everything  that  lay  in  his  power  to  help 
me  and  explain  away  the  numerous  speculations  which  filled  the  king's 
mind  in  regard  to  me. 

I  was  accused  of  being  a  spy  and  my  presence  was  considered  as 
ominous  of  evil.  They  insisted  that  I  was  not  a  man ;  that  the  race 
from  whom  I  sprung  had  no  home  and  no  country,  but  were  wanderers 
roaming  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Senor  Da  Costa,  the  hunter,  was  my 
interpreter  on  all  these  occasions. 

After  some  days  the  king  sent  for  me,  saying,  "  I  want  to  see  him 
speak,  I  do  not  believe  he  is  your  brother."  I  went  and  found  the  king 
surrounded  by  courtiers  and  slaves  in  a  circular  hut,  the  walls  and  roof 
formed  of  bamboo  thatched  with  long  coarse  grass  while  the  black 
polished  floor  was  of  plastered  mud.  The  despot,  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  destinies  of  a  thousand  souls,  sat  on  a  cane  plaited  mat,  robed  in  a 
blue  calico  sheet,  the  gift  of  my  friend.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a 
small  gourd  of  native  beer  which  was  replenished  by  the  slave  girls  as 
soon  as  he  had  emptied  it.  His  old  and  fat  mother  sat  in  front  of  him, 
with  whom  he  had  indeed  a  heavy  score  of  debts,  having  killed  six  of 
her  lovers,  and  the  seventh,  a  young  and  rather  good-featured  man,  on 
whom  she  lavishes  cloth  and  beads,  is  in  daily  danger  of  having  his 
earthly  career  cut  short. 

I  was  unable  to  get  an  answer  as  to  when  I  could  get  men  to  take 
me  to  the  Lake. 

The  king's  power  is  absolute.     The  lieadmen  who  nile  the  outlpng 
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Tillages  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  skull-cap,  trimmed  neatly  round 
and  coped  with  a  ring  composed  of  the  wax  deposited  on  the  bark  of 
trees  by  a  small  insect.  The  ring  is  a  gift  of  the  king  to  the  chiefs, 
which  is  a  sign  of  distinction  and  raises  them  socially  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  The  king  does  not  wear  the  ring.  He  anoints  his  head  with 
nnt-oil  and  wears  a  very  neat  small  bladder  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

The  soil  is  poor,  but  abundant  moisture  insures  good  crops.  Tobacco 
of  a  £urly  good  quality  is  grown,  and  the  people  are  inveterate  snuffers. 
Small  hnmp-cattle  and  goats  graze  on  the  green  grassy  banks  of  the 
little  rivers.  These  people  are  known  as  Angoni  and  are  said  to  be  of 
Zulu  origin,  although  in  reality  they  are  a  very  mixed  people,  for  when 
the  Landeens  or  Zulus  from  the  south  conquered  this  coimtry^  the  race 
that  then  occupied  it  were  Chopetta,  who  of  course  became  the  slaves  of 
the  triumphant  and  victorious  army.  But  through  intermarriage  the 
language  of  the  Landeens  has  become  corrupted.  The  Landeens  when 
entering  or  leaving  a  hut  or  your  presence  salute  you  with  the  words 
*'  Sikomo  Bambo."  I  notioed  they  used  it  on  all  occasions,  and  in  thank- 
ing for  a  present,  Ac.  The  Chopetta  people  used  the  word  "  Eko  "  for 
the  above.  **  Tekuone  "  is  also  a  word  used  by  them  in  saluting,  mean- 
ing **  I  see  you,"  and  answers  to  the  "  Sagu  bona  "  of  the  Zulus.  If  you 
come  from  a  distance  and  are  acquainted  with  them  they  clap  the  hands. 

The  Hakanga  tribe,  of  whom  I  spoke,  are  great  enemies  of  this  tribe 
and  the  name  must  never  be  spoken  out  of  a  whisper.  The  Angoni  do 
not  disfigure  their  &ces  as  do  the  tribes  farther  to  the  south.  Their 
principal  diet  is  maize  meal,  but  when  beer  is  plentiful  they  will  live 
for  days  on  it  without  touching  solid  food.  It  is  a  very  palatable  drink 
when  strained,  slightly  acid,  and  great  quantities  may  be  drunk  with- 
out intoxicating.  A  small  species  of  rat  is  common  among  the  loose 
rocks  on  the  hillnside ;  and  little  boys  may  be  seen  at  all  times  hunting 
them  with  sticks,  for  they  are  much  valued  as  a  delicate  dish. 

The  Angoni  are  essentially  a  tribe  of  slave  kidnappers;  they 
sweep  down  like  a  whirlwind  on  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Ajawa  and 
Manganja,  &c.,  in  the  Shir^  valley.  They  lay  waste  the  villages,  pillage 
the  gardens,  and  triumphantly  bear  away  the  human  spoils,  young  men, 
women  and  children,  to  offer  for  sale  at  slave  markets  in  their  highland 
home.    This  is  one  of  the  greatest  slave-trading  centres  of  Africa. 

On  the  march  I  have  seen  these  3'oung  warriors  playing  to  show 
their  agility.  Running,  they  jump  forward  and  go  through  their 
numerous  evolutions  and  warlike  contortions,  leaping  in  the  air,  kick- 
ing their  shields  while  both  feet  are  off  the  ground.  When  they 
would  again  alight  they  would  entirely  disappear  in  the  long  waving 
grass.  The  women  shave  their  heads,  but  in  time  of  sorrow  and  trouble 
the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  In  men  and  women  the  dirtier  they  are 
the  more  complete  is  the  mourning. 

The  wives  of -a  dead  chief  become  the  proi)erty  of  his  successor  who 
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keeps  those  he  fancies  cuid  giTes  the  rest  to  his  friends.  The  women 
and  men  adorn  themselves  with  bracelets  and  anklets  of  hide,  ornamented 
with  brass,  showing  to  advantage  against  the  dark  skin.  Very  small 
aprons  of  leather,  feathers,  or  ev^i  a  piece  of  rag  cover  the  nakedness  of 
the  men,  while  the  women  use  cloths  of  bark ;  but  all  the  king's  wives 
had  calico  round  their  loins,  for  he  is.  paid  well  for  slaves  and  by  ivory 
hunters.  Many  young  girls  were  seen  going  about  entirely  naked, 
others  with  small  fringes  of  beads.  They  were  much  delighted  on  being 
presented  with  the  smallest  piece  of  cloth  or  a  thimbleful  of  beads. 
Cruelties  by  the  king  are  common;  one  of  my  followers  having  had 
his  ear  cut  off  and  one  of  his  eyes  put  out.  Other  indescribable  horrors 
are  perpetrated  on  men  and  women  at  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty.  I 
remarked  that  many  of  the  men  carried  the  small  carved  wooden  pillow 
similar  to  those  used  by  tribes  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

At  last,  through  the  strenuous  efforts  of  my  friend,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  start,  although  grave  apprehensions  filled  my  mind  at 
the  thoughts  of  travelling  with  these  Angoni.  We  saunter  through 
the  town ;  the  sun  has  just  risen  and  smiles  upon  the  earth.  We  see 
the  preliminaries  of  an  execution ;  a  crowd  is  coming,  knobkerries  and 
other  weapons  fill  the  air ;  the  motley  crowd  rush  onwards,  pushing 
their  victim  roughly  on  either  side,  until  they  gain  a  little  distance 
from  the  town ;  we  follow  and  see  the  assegai  phmged  into  the  side 
of  the  writhing  figure,  the  excited  crowd  rush  on,  boys  of  all  sizes  and 
^ges,  their  clubs  swinging  like  the  arms  of  a  windmill  in  a  gale.  One 
after  another  would  go  up  and  have  a  smash  at  the  lifeless  corpse  which 
is  there  left  as  prey  to  the  hyena. 

The  day  dawns,  and  with  gladness  and  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  to 
my  kind  friend  Acosta,  I  bade  farewell  to  the  town  of  Tchikuse.  Taking 
«  N.N.E.  direction  we  struck  out  into  the  great,  wide,  and  treeless  plain, 
with  its  barren  peaks  of  igneous  rock  adorning  the  disconnected 
mountain  tops  which  rise  at  intervals  from  the  vast  tableland  stretching 
far  away  to  the  horizon,  and  forming  one  of  the  principal  geological 
features  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

Large  troops  of  cranes  beautify  the  river  banks.  In  every  village 
may  be  seen  the  slave  in  the  yoke,  who  after  purchase  is  taken  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  East  Coast  trader — '^  Nazaras^'  as  the  people  call  the 
Zanzibar  agents,  some  of  whom  are  constantly  in  this  district.  There 
he  sits  and  waits  and  sees  the  sun  rise  and  set  for  months,  but  the  yoke 
is  still  round  his  neck.  When  the  caravan  is  ready  to  start  he  is 
attached  to  another  man,  and  with  loads  on  their  heads  turn  their  faces 
to  the  east  and  leave  their  homes  for  ever.  They  are  well  looked  after 
with  a  view,  if  hurt,  of  their  probable  depreciation  in  value.  The 
numbers  in  a  caravan  vary.  One  that  started  during  my  stay  had 
350  all  told.  I  will  not  endeavour  to  paint  the  horrid  picture  of  this 
atrocious  traffic,  for  it  has  been  so  frequently  described. 
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We  passed  numbers  of  villages  thickly  inhabited  by  the  Angone  tribe, 
all  under  Tohikose,  and  crossed  the  Revubwe  or  Eevuque  liver  for  the 
third  and  last  time ;  here  it  is  a  small  rippliqg  stream.  Still  farther  to 
the  northt  rising  gradually,  for  now  we  are  45  OO  feet  above  the  sea,  I  saw 
some  native  iron-smelting  furnaces ;  the  slag  that  lay  in  small  heaps  I 
found  was  very  vesicular,  the  metallic  iron  was  in  irregular  buttons, 
evidently  reduced  from  brown  hsmatite  or  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 
The  climate  of  the  plateau  is  bracing  and  healthy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  September  the  course  was  changed,  and 
with  joy  I  turned  my  face  towards  the  rising  sun.  The  mists  of  early 
dawn  still  hung  over  the  gigantic  mountains  of  the  Kirk  Bange,  which 
towered  up  on  every  side  with  their  rugged  peaks  of  torn  and  tilted 
granite.  We  descended  into  the  valley  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Here  many 
little  streams  leap  down  the  mountain  sides,  and  their  glancing  rippling 
waters  run  singing  to  the  great  lake.  We^camped  in  a  village  beneath 
the  shade  of  great  sycamore  trees. 

I  was  endeavouring  to  get  to  a  village  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
called  Mpemba,  in  the  hope  of  canoeing  across  the  lake,  but  reports  of 
the  chiefs  attitude  being  very  antagonistic  to  white  people,  while  the 
natives  of  the  village  where  we  stayed  said  it  would  not  be  safe. 
Compelled  to  alter  the  course,  we  skirted  round  the  southern  shores  of 
the  lake  through  intense  heat  and  arrived,  after  encountering  a  host  of 
difficulties,  at  the  deserted  mission  station  of  Livingstonia. 

Here  I  was  destined  to  see  another  phase  of  vicissitude,  but  this  time 
it  was  quite  the  opposite  of  my  last  exciting  experience.  All  the  hopes 
of  being  welcomed  by  white  faces  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  I  walked 
along  the  lonely  and  deserted  street  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  white 
man.  Empty  and  deserted  houses  appeared  on  every  hand,  with  a  few 
sepulchres  to  add  to  the  melancholy  scene. 

My  Angoni  men  showed  great  uneasiness  at  the  surroundings,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  fly  and  desert  me.  But  I  was  determined  to  keep 
the  Marave  men  Acosta  had  given  me,  so  as  night  drew  near  I  shut 
them  in  ¥rith  myself  in  the  deserted  dwelling  of  a  missionary. 

The  following  morning  as  I  walked  out  the  sun  had  risen  in  all  its 
splendour  on  the  lake ;  I  looked  around,  and  discovered  that  my  anti- 
cipations were  well  founded.  The  Angoni  had  fled.  My  position  was 
a  deplorable  one.  My  stock  of  trading  articles  was  exhausted  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  yellow  and  blue  beads,  and  the  former  the  Ajawas 
would  not  take.  They  had  evidently  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  question 
arose  in  my  mind  as  to  how  I  should  get  away.  The  Ajawas  would  not 
risk  their  canoes  on  the  Shire  river  for  fear  of  the  hippopotamus.  Day 
followed  day,  but  no  change  in  the  melancholy  surroundings.  I  would 
wander  on  the  shore  and  watch  the  silvery  waters  of  the  lake  as  they 
played  on  the  sandy  beach.  I  would  climb  the  highest  point  of  the  rocky 
hills  at  the  back  of  the  village  and  with  telescope  scan  the  far  horizon. 
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On  these  occasions  my  only  company  were  nnmerous  monkeys,  and  now 
and  then  great  fish  eagles  with  their  strange  and  weird  notes  would  swoop 
down  close  to  me  on  their  way  to  the  lake.     Then  I  would  return  again 
at  night  and  watch  the  sun  set,  the  loveliness  of  which  would  carry  my 
thoughts  far  away  from  the  loneliness  of  my  position.   Game  was  scarce, 
and  in  view  of  a  long  stay  I  economised  my  small  supply  of  beads  and 
lived  on  fish  eagle  and  doves  and  occasionally  a  fowl.     Sixteen  days  and 
nights  thus  passed  away.   On  the  11th  of  October,  ever  to  be  remembered 
by  me,  I  was  awoke  at  night  by  the  natives  excitedly  calling  out  "  A 
white  man  !"   I  sprang  from  my  blanket,  and  running  along  the  beach  I 
could  see  a  faint  light  on  the  lake,  but  the  night  was  very  dark.     I  soon 
set  fire  to  the  dry  grass  which  lined  the  beach,  and  in  a  moment  there 
was  an  immense  blaze  throwing  rays  of  light  far  into  the  lake.      It 
would  be  impossible  to  express  my  feelings  in  words.     I  could  discern 
the  bows  of  a  small  steamer  peering  through  the  darkness.     Two  men 
put  off  in  a  small  boat.     They  were^  perfectly  thunderstruck  at  finding 
me,  and  many  were  the  questions  which  they  put  as  to  where  I  had 
come  from.     The  men  turned  out  to  be  Lieutenant  Giraiid,  who  had 
been  in  command  of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  French  Government  to 
explore  Lake  Bangweolo,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  formed  the  strongest 
friendship,  and  whom  I  found  to  be  a  most  intelligent  companion,  besides 
being  a  good  sportsman  and  kind  friend  ;  the  other,  a  Mr.  Harkiss,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  small  steamer,  which  is  kept  in  connection  with 
the  missionaries  on  the  lake.     M.  Giraud  had  been  deserted  on  Lake 
Tanganyika  by  his  men,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  coast.     So  we 
travelled  together  down  the  Shire  river,  the  banks  of  which  teem  with 
game  of  all  descriptions,  including  abundance  of  water-fowL 

Touching  at  the  mission  station  of  Blantyre,  we  then  canoed  down 
the  lower  Shire.  The  banks  were  lined  with  the  Mazinjire  tribe  taking 
refuge  from  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  This  latter 
part  of  the  journey  was  full  of  incident.  We  arrived  in  Quill i mane  in 
November. 

It  was  particularly  noticeable  that  in  Northern  Bechuanaland,  also 
on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  on  the  8hir6  river,  that  these  regions  are  yearly  be- 
coming desiccated.  Hunters  who  have  camped  by  the  rivers  I  speak  of, 
at  intervals  extending  over  many  years,  can  remember  running  water  in 
the  beds  of  numerous  tributary  streams  even  in  the  dry  season,  but  now 
they  have  to  dig  wells  in  the  arid  sands.  With  regard  to  Lake  Nyassa, 
the  level  of  the  water  is  several  feet  lower  than  it  was  when  Livingstone 
discovered  it  in  1859.  The  Shire  river  and  Lake  Pamalombe,  through 
which  the  Shir6  runs,  have  less  water  to  a  marked  degree  every  year ; 
a  fact  that  has  been  observed  by  those  who  have  constantly  been  going 
to  and  fro  in  the  little  steamer  which  supplies  the  missionaries  on  the 
lake.  My  friend  M.  Giraud,  I  may  also  state,  found  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  receding. 
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From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  seen  with  what  difficulties  a 
single  European  without  reliable  followers  has  to  contend  in  traversing 
the  unknown  central  regions  of  Africa.  But  does  it  not  say  much  for 
the  negro  that  such  was  possible,  for  of  him  I  have  heard  many  hard 
things  said.  But  he  has  many  good  points.  True,  he  deserted  me 
many  times,  and  left  me  in  unhappy  dilemmas,  but  then  again  he  has 
treated  me  kindly  too.  I  lived  for  the  most  part  like  the  Eaifirs,  and 
never  tasted  alcohol  during  my  whole  journey ;  tea  proved  by  far  the 
most  refreshing  drink  when  I  could  get  it. 

It  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  fall  upon  any  extraordinarily  fertile 
spots  or  any  such  couotries  as  some  of  our  most  eminent  travellers  have 
described  as  offering  inducements  to  the  inhabitants  of  overcrowded 
Europe.  In  every  instance  the  discouragements  have  been  greater  than 
the  inducements  to  foster  the  colonisation  of  Africa  by  European 
subjects.  The  primitiveness  of  the  modes  of  transportation  forms  a 
great  barrier  to  progress. 

The  accompanying  maps  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  observa- 
tions made  from  day  to  day,  principally  by  compass  bearings,  time,  and 
meridian  altitudes  of  stars  for  latitude.  The  heights  marked  on  the 
sectional  elevation  were  for  the  most  part  taken  by  aneroid  barometer 
corrected  at  Kew  Observatory,  and  checked  at  various  points  on  my 
route  with  reference  to  heights  arrived  at  by  boiling-point  thermometer. 

From  the  time  I  left  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  till  I  arrived  on  the 
chores  of  Lake  Nyassa  I  was  never  robbed  of  a  single  bead  or  a  yard 
of  cloth,  although  for  months  the  goods  were  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  natives.  As  far  as  my  own  dealings  with  them  were  Doncemed, 
Ifoundkindness,  firmness,  and  justice,  combined  with  truthfulness,  have 
been  the  beet  guide  to  success. 

After  the  paper, 

Kev.  Horace  Waller  said  Mr.  Kerr  had  mentioned  that  amongst  the  Makorikori 
he  (bund  a  great  number  of  women,  evidently  strangers  to  the  country,  all  wearing 
large  lip  rings.  This  substantiated  a  very  melancholy  fact,  that  not  only  was  the 
slave  trade  very  active  towards  the  seaboard,  but  it  was  also  carried  on  la  the 
iaterior  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he  was  there  the  Shir^  highlands  were  almost 
depopulated.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Portuguese  merchants  to  send  filibustering 
expeditions  into  the  hill  country  to  bring  away  vast  numbers  of  slaves  to  Tete, 
the  greater  part  being  women  who  used  the  lii>-ring  in  question.  Then  instead  of 
being  forwarded  to  the  sea,  down  the  river,  they  were  sent  inland  and  dispersed 
among  the  tribes  whom  Mr.  Kerr  had  visited.  That  branch  of  the  slave  trade 
would  never  have  been  discovered  unless  Livingstone  had  brought  it  to  light ;  but 
it  still  went  on  unhindered.  Ue  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  downfall  of  Tete  had  nearly 
come  abont,  because  it  had  always  been  the  very  eye  of  the  slave  trade.  Ue  regarded 
its  ruins  with  delight,  and  he  hoped  there  would  never  be  another  Portuguese  slave- 
trader  there.  With  regard  to  the  desiccation  of  the  country,  far  away  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Limpopo  river,  Livingstone  found  watercourses  strewn  with  shells 
which  must  have  had  fish  in  them  within  comparatively  recent  times,  but  now 
there  was  no  chance  of  water  getting  into  those  courses  again.    Travellers  to  the 
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lake  country  were  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  Shir^. 
It  was  the  most  serious  question  which  confronted  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
vast  Scotch  enterprises  among  the  Angoni,  for  instance,  on  the  west  of  the  lake.  If 
the  level  of  the  water  fell  a  little  more,  the  sill  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake  would 
become  impassable.  Mr.  Kerr  was  evidently  one  who  kept  his  ears  and  eyes  open 
and  took  intelligent  notice  of  capabilities  and  natural  features :  would  he  so  far 
permit  himself  to  be  drawn  out  in  detail  as  to  reply  to  a  question  concerning  North 
Bechuanaland  which  came  under  this  beading?  Anything  respecting  the  water 
supply,  present  and  future,  must  be  of  great  value  to  numerous  persons  inquiring 
about  the  capabilities  of  the  land.  The  great  excitement  about  colonising  Africa 
had. rather  abated,  but  it  was  still  to  be  hoped  that  somewhere  in  Central  Africa 
there  was  a  district  which  might  be  colonised.  Might  not  a  system  of  irrigation 
be  carried  out  in  North  Bechuanaland  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  hardy  and 
enterprising  colonists?  He  did  not  like  to  sit  down  without  pointing  to  a  fact  which 
the  modesty  of  the  explorer  had  kept  well  concealed,  viz.  that  his  journey  from  the 
Zambesi  to  the  lake  was  an  entirely  new  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
Africa.  Mr.  Moir  was,  however,  present,  and  anything  respecting  the  surroundings 
of  the  lake  would  come  much  more  freshly  from  one  who  had  spent  years  there,  and 
who  had  only  returned  to  England  within  the  last  week.  He  (Mr.  Waller)  well 
remembered  the  Kirk  range  of  mountains,  and  he  had  often  longed  to  know  what 
was  on  the  west  side  of  them. 

Mr.  KsBB  replied  as  follows : — The  success  of  irrigation  wholly  depends  upon 
the  physical  features  of  the  land.  Before  any  intelligible  estimate  could  be  arrived 
at  as  to  whether  Bechuanaland  or  any  considerable  portion  of  that  country  could  be 
irrigated  so  as  to  prove  a  tangible  and  remunerative  success,  it  would  be  imperative 
that  a  rough  survey  be  made  by  some  expert  in  that  particular  line.  But  judging 
from  what  I  observed  while  passing  through  Bechuanaland,  I  was  not  favourably 
impressed  with  the  country  as  being  a  field  either  for  immigration  or  irrigation.  Aa 
there  are  no  rivers  carrying  a  good  volume  of  water  all  the  year  round,  a  natural 
supply  from  that  source  cannot  be  looked  for.  Therefore  the  most  expensive  system 
of  water  supply  apart  from  pumping  would  have  to  be  resorted  to,  namely,  the 
construction  of  large  storage  reservoirs  situated  in  extensive  catchment  basins.  The 
question  arises,  Are  these  natural  basins  to  be  found  in  Bechuanaland  ?  Admitting 
that  they  are,  there  is  but  one  form  of  dam  that  would  be  practicable,  and  that  is 
the  earthen  dam  with  puddle  centre,  allowing  that  the  soil  is  suitable  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  dams.  But  high  earthen  dams  or  high  stone  dams  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  water  to  feed  large  irrigating  distributing  canals  would  be  far  too  expensive 
a  system  to  prove  remunerative.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  main  irrigating  canals 
would  inevitably  have  to  traverse  belts  of  country  where  the  soil,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  percolation  wotild  defeat  every  effort.  In  order  to 
provide  against  droughts,  the  storage  reservoirs  would  have  to  be  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions,  or  so  numerous,  there  being  no  small  feeders  in  such  times  to  compensate 
for  evaporation,  waste,  and  absorption,  that  the  plan  of  high  earthen  dams  or  high 
stone  dams  as  a  system  of  vrater  supply  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  artesian  wells  that  give  a  large 
volume.  Near  the  head  springs  of  the  Notuani  river  irrigation  might  be  effected  on 
a  small  scale,  and  a  little  might  be  done  in  other  localities.  What  individual  effort 
might  accomplish  in  the  way  of  well-boring,  windmills  for  garden  irrigation- works^ 
and  cattle-troughs,  also  the  storage  of  small  quantities  of  water  for  small  areas,  I 
^nnot  determine.  What  I  have  referred  to  in  these  few  remarks  is  irrigation  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  plan  of  making  the  great  and,  I  must  say,  arid 
wastes  of  Bechuanaland  habitable  and  desirable  as  a  home  for  civilised  man. 
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Mr.  MoiB  said  that  LiviDgstonia,  more  properly  called  the  Cape  Maclear  station  of 
the  LiyiDgstonia  Mission,  had  heen  temporarily  abandoned,  because  of  its  unhealthi- 
ness.  All  day  long  in  the  hot  season  the  san  beat  on  the  rocks,  and  all  night  long 
the  heat  radiated  from  them,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  till  the  night  was 
nearly  past.  The  residents  thus  became  weakened  and  unable  to  stand  the  fever, 
from  which  several  had  died.  The  Mission's  headquarters  had  therefore  been  moved 
to  Bandawe,  a  place  about  midway  up  the  lake  on  the  west  side,  but  he  believed  it 
was  intended  again  to  place  men  at  Cape  Maclear  during  the  cool  season,  when  the 
danger  to  life  would  be  much  less.  With  regard  to  the  desiccation  of  the  region, 
a  steamer  had  been  running  to  the  north  end  of  Nyassa  for  ten  years,  which  had 
been  regularly  laid  up  and  painted  during  the  dry  season.  The  water  has  slightly 
diminished,  but  there  are  not  yet  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  progressive  desiccation 
is  going  on.  Shortly  before  Mr.  Eerr  visited  Tchikuse,  that  chief  had  sent  down 
to  the  Blantyre  region  almost  his  whole  strength,  a  force  estimated  at  about  2000 
men,  and  they  carried  off  numbers  of  slaves.  The 'people  were  warned,  and  escaped 
in  large  numbers  to  the  hills,  while  others  crowded  into  our  own  stockade.  Wher- 
ever a  few  men  gathered  about  the  hill-tops  and  fired  shots  they  were  left  alone,  but 
the  invaders  made  one  decided  stand  around  Mount  Malabvi  till  the  i)eople  had  to 
come  down  and  submit.  The  slaves  were  taken  back  to  Tchikuse's  headquarters, 
where  Arabs  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  their  "  black  ivory."  They  were  then  sold, 
and  probably  conveyed  to  the  ooast.  The  missionaries  at  Blantyre  were  able  to 
induce  the  Angoni  to  leave  much  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  One 
trustworthy  native  whom  he  sent  down  saw  a  man  and  a  woman  who  had  been 
killed  because  they  had  not  hurried  along  so  fast  as  their  captors  desired.  Coloni- 
sation on  a* large  scale  was  not  a  question  for  the  present,  but  in  Blantyre  and 
Mandala  there  was  many  an  acre  of  good  coffee ;  while  oranges,  citrons,  and  other 
fruit-tre^s  succeeded  well.  Although  he  could  not  entirely  agree  with  some  travellers 
in  their  glowing  descriptions  of  Central  Africa,  he  believed  that  in  time  the  great 
capabilities  she  doubtless  possessed  would  be  more  fully  utilised. 

The  President  said  Mr.  Eerr  had  asked  him  to  mention  that  he  had  received  a 
telegram  from  Lieut.  Giraud,  who  said,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  be  present  that 
evening,  that  he  was  extremely  sorry  he  could  not  come  to  London  and  attend  the 
meeting,  as  he  had  wished  to  add  his  applause  to  that  of  the  Society  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Montagu  Een's  journeys.  Mr.  Eerr  had  certainly  given  an  account  of  a  very 
remarkable  journey  of  3000  miles,  part  of  which  had  never  before  been  accomplished 
by  a  white  man.  Some  gentlemen  who  had  lately  been  to  Bechcanaland  bad  re- 
turned with  favourable  opinions  with  regard  to  the  country.  That  showed  how 
careful  it  was  advisable  to  be  in  all  matters  of  emigration,  and  always  to  have  an 
organisation  ready  to  receive  the  emigrants  and  locate  them  on  the  land.  That  view 
held  good  more  completely  in  Africa  than  in  any  other  country.  The  obstacles 
towards  settling  in  the  country  seemed  to  arise  less  from  the  disposition  of  the 
negroes,  than  from  the  great  want  of  water.  It  seemed  rather  puzzling  how  the 
enormous  slave  caravans  could  leave  the  lake  regions  and  then  disappear,  while,  aftei 
all,  a  comparatively  small  number  were  exported  from  the  coast.  He  had  been  told 
by  Mr.  Eerr  that  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  slave  trade  depended  on  the  ivory 
trade,  and  that  must  rapidly  diminish  owing  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
elephants.  Mr.  Montagu  Eerr  appeared  to  have  been  very  much  at  home  among  the 
natives,  and  they  recognised  in  him  a  gentleman  worthy  of  all  kindly  reception. 
Ho  was  sure  the  meeting  would  join  with  him  in  congratulating  Mr.  Eerr  on 
having  safely  returned,  and  they  would  all  be  anxious  to  see  the  fuller  account  of 
his  interesting  journey  which  he  was  now  preparing  for  publication. 
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Notes  on  Mont  Everest. 

By  General  J.  T.  Walker,  c.b.,  late  Surveyor-Greneral  of  India. 

In  hifl  notes  on  Colonel  Tanner's  Report  in  the  November  number  of 
our  •  Proceedings,'  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield,  Sex:.  r.g.s.,  repudiates  tbe 
name  "  Mount  Everest,"  which  has  been  attached  to  the  highest  peak 
yet  measured  on  the  earth's  surface,  for  the  following  reason : — 

"  The  proper  rule  seems  to  be  that  where  a  characteristic  local  name  exists  it 
should  be  kept,  and  that  what  may  be  called  personal  or  monumental  nomenclature 
should  be  reserved  for  the  nameless  summits  now  frequently  the  subjects  of  alge- 
braical arrangements.  .  .  .  M.  Reclus  and  the  editor  of  Petermann's  *  Mitteilungen,* 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  Continental  geographers,  adhere  to  the  high-sounding 
Gaurisankar  in  place  of  *  Mount  Everest  or  *  Everest,'  and  I  propose  to  use  any 
influence  I  may  possess  over  the  literature  of  orography  in  the  same  direction." 

I  propose  to  show  how  the  peak  acquired  the  name  of  Everest  in  the 
first  instance,  and  subsequently  that  of  Gaurisankar. 

In  1856,  Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir  Andrew)  Waugh,  Surveyor- 
General  of  India,  informed  this  Society  that  a  peak,  designated  XY.  in 
the  official  list  of  the  great  Himalayan  peaks,  had  been  found  to  bo 
higher  than  any  other  hitherto  measured  in  India ;  that  it  had  no 
local  name  which  the  survey  officers  had  discovere  1,  or  were  likely  to 
be  able  to  discover  while  debarred  from  entering  Nepal ;  that  he  had 
always  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  rule  of  assigning  to  every  geogra- 
phical object  its  true  local  or  native  appellation;  but  here  was  a 
mountain,  most  probably  the  highest  in  the  world,  without  any  dis- 
coverable local  name ;  thus,  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  duty,  devolved 
on  him  **  to  assign  to  this  lofty  pinnacle  of  our  globe  a  name  whereby 
it  may  be  known  among  geographers,  and  become  a  household  word 
among  civilised  nations;"  he  had  determined  therefore  to  name  it 
'<  Mont  Everest "  after  his  late  respected  chief  and  predecessor. 

Six  months  afterwards,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  who  had  resided  in 
Nepal  as  Political  Officer  for  twenty  years,  intimated  to  our  Secretary 
that  '*  the  mountain  in  question  does  not  lack  a  native  and  ascertained 
name;  that  that  name  is  D^vadhiinga,  Holy  Hill,  or  Mons  Sacer;  and 
that  it  is  expressly  referred  to  under  that  name  in  our  Journal."  Mr. 
Hodgson  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  received  the  following  reply,  accepting  "  Devadhunga " 
and  repudiating  "  Everest "  : — 

"  Your  letter  of  the  27  th  October,  together  with  your  observation  on  the  incon- 
i^ruity  of  assigning  a  European  name  to  Indian  localities  already  provided  with 
native  appellations,  was  received  and  read  at  our  last  meeting  of  the  17th  instant, 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  members  present  unanimously 
expressed  their  concurrence  witli  your  view  of  the  case. — E.  Nobbis,  Sec.  It,A.iS" 
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Thereupon  Colonel  Waugh  convened  a  Committee  of  four  officers, 
one  of  whom  was  Lieutenant  (now  Major-General)  Tennant,  R.E.,  to 
report  on  the  subject,  which  they  did  very  fully,  their  reports  filling 
several  pages  of  vol.  ii«  of  our  *  Proceedings,'  1858. 

They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  identity  of  Devadhiinga  and 
Everest  was  not  only  doubtful,  but  far  from  probable.  Mr.  Hodgson 
had  written  under  the  belief  that  Everest  was  so  remarkable  a  natural 
object  that  it  would  not  have  been  creditable  to  him,  after  twenty  years' 
residence  in  Nepal,  had  he  been  unable  to  identify  it ;  remarkable  it 
doubtless  is,  firom  some  points  of  view,  but  not  from  any  part  of  Nepal 
accessible  to  Mr.  Hodgson;  at  Eathmandu,  where  he  resided,  it  is 
probably  wholly  cut  out  from  view  by  a  great  intermediate  mountain 
which  culminates  in  peak  XVIII.  (height  22,000  feet),  and  if  visible  at 
all,  it  must  be  of  apparently  less  elevation  than  that  peak.  In  trans- 
mitting the  reports  of  the  Committee  for  publication,  Colonel  Waugh 
observed:— 

**  Ton  will  perceive  the  gist  of  the  question  is  Dot  whether  the  mouDtain  should 
be  called  Mont  Everest,  or  by  its  true  native  name  (which  is  a  principle  not  dis- 
puted by  any  one),  but  whether  it  can  be  called  Deodangha  without  risk  of  error,  in 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof  that  this  is  really  its  native  name/* 

In  1862^  the  Messrs.  Schlagintweit  publibhed  vol.  ii.,  Hypsometry, 
of  their  '  Besults  of  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia,'  from 
which  it  appears  that  Hermann  Schlagintweit  had  visited  Nepal  in 
1857,  and  ascended  a  hill  named  Eaulia,  a  few  miles  north-west  of 
Kaihm4ndu,  whence  he  saw  a  distant  snow  peak  which  he  bolieved  to 
be  Everest  and  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  its  name  was  Qauri- 
sankar.    He  says  of  this  peak, — 

**  I  saw  it  first  from  the  Singhalila  range  (on  the  Sikkim  frontier)  at  a  distance 
exceeding  84  miles.  The  Hindu  name  I  found,  when  later  in  Nepal,  to  be  Gauri- 
sankar,  Gauri  =  white  or  fair,  a  name  of  Purvdti  the  wife  of  Shiva ;  Sdnkar,  or 
S4nkara,  one  of  the  forms  assumed  by  Shiva.  Gaurisankar  is  the  term  in  use  among 
the  Hindu  Pandits  of  Nepal  The  name  given  to  it  by  the  Tibetans,  and  that  by 
which  it  is  generally  known  in  the  northernmost  parts  of  Nepal,  is  Chingopamari. 

**  In  the  Eaulia  panorama  it  is  the  most  eastern  peak  in  the  snowy  raoge." 

He  gives  the  following  further  information  regarding  the  name  of 
this  peak  in  vol.  iii. : — 

*'  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  who  with  his  well-known  scientific  energy  made  numerous 
inquiries  from  Darjeeling  to  ascertain  the  proper  native  name  of  this  peak,  had  the 
kindness  to  communicate  tome  before  I  came  to  Eathmdndii  the  following  names : — 

**  Nepalese,  Devadunga,  Bhairab-than,  Bhairab-langur. 

**  TQfetan,  Gualham,  Tangla,  Gualham-tangla. 

^  In  his  papers  on  the  Himalayan  Mountains  and  Nepal  ('  Calcutta  Government 
Selections,'  1857,  xxvii.)  he  had  printed  Nyanaro,  Dhevadhunga,  and  Bhairab-langur, 
as  the  names  then  most  probable  to  him. 

"  However,  when  in  the  spring  of  1857  my  visit  to  Nepal  enabled  me  to  direct 
my  telescope,  in  the  (Tesence  of  Jhang  Bah^ur  and  several  of  his  well-informed 
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Pandito,  to  this  monntaiD,  whioh  is  such  a  prominent  object  in  most  of  the  yiews  of 
the  Sikkim  and  Nepal  Himalayan  crest^  they  most  positively  only  called  it  Graurio 
s&nkar,  or  Chingo-p&-ma-ri  in  Tibetan ;  and  when  then  asked  about  the  other  names 
they  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  they  rtpeatedly  averred  that  they  had  not  so 
clearly  imderstood  which  was  the  particular  mountain  meant  in  the  previous  ques- 
tions, alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  findiog  the  exact  peak  asked  for  without  any  other 
definition  than  the  latitude  and  longitude.** 

A  panoramio  profile  of  the  view  of  the  snowy  range  from  Kaulia  (based 
on  horizontal  and  vertical  angles  measured  with  a  theodolite),  and  a 
chart  of  the  geographical  positions  of  the  principal  peaks  and  of  Eaolia, 
are  given  in  Part  II.  of  the  Sohlagintweit  Atlas.  The  numerical  values 
of  latitude,  longitude,  and  height  are  given  as  below*  in  voL  ii., 
furnishing  data  which  enable  the  true  bearing,  distance,  and  apparent 
elevation  of  each  peak,  as  seen  from  Eaulia,  to  be  readily  calculated ;  and 
this  has  recently  been  done  by  General  Tennant  and  myself,  indepen- 
dently, with  the  following  results : — 


Peak. 

Azimuth 
Trom  North. 

Distance  ia 
mUe* 

Apparent 
Kleyatioii. 

XXI. 

78      1 

59-0 

1    57 

XX. 

79    51 

72-7 

2      1 

XIX. 

80    13 

78-6 

1    48 

XV.  Everest 

82      8 

108 -6 

1     32 

XVIIL 

84    57 

81-3 

1     30 

On  comparing  the  true  bearings  with  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
peaks  from  left  to  right,  in  the  panoramic  profile  and  also  in  the  chart, 
I  find  that  Hermann  Sohlagintweit  has  made  several  mistakes  in  bis 
identifications.  In  the  profile,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  and  XX.  are  shown  to  the 
left  of  XXI.,  which  is  impossible,  and  the  supposed  Everest  appears  at  an 
angular  elevation  10'  above  XXI.,  whereas  if  visible  at  all,  it  should  be 
seen  25'  below ;  in  the  chart  the  ray  to  Everest  falls  between  tiie  rays  to 
XX.  and  XXL,  which  is  impossible.  Obviously,  therefore,  Gaurisankar, 
the  easternmost  point  of  his  panorama  of  the  snowy  range,  cannot  have 
been  Everest,  and  the  great  pinnacle  must  have  lain  hidden  away  from 
his  view  by  intervening  mountain  masses.  At  Kaulia  he  was  not  facing 
the  range,  but  viewing  it  "  end  on,"  so  that  all  the  distant  eastern  peaks 


Peak. 

Lat. 

O              1       II 

Long. 

O               1       II 

Height, 
feet. 

XV.  or  Everest 

27    59-3 

86    54-7 

29,002 

XVIII. 

27    52-8 

86    28-5 

21,987 

XIX. 

27    58-3 

86    25-1 

23,570 

XX. 

27    57-8 

86    18-3 

23,447 

XXI. 

27    57-5 

86      5-5 

19,560 

Kaulia 

27    470 

86  9-0 

87  4-5 

6.977 

XIII.  or  Makalu 

27    53-4 

27,799 

Falut 

27    13-7 

87    59-8 

12,042 

All  the  longitudes  are  3}'  less  than  the  published  G.T.S.  Talues. 
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appeared  nearly  in  a  line  witH  each  other ;  in  such  a  position  identifica- 
tion would  not  be  easy  even  for  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  country  and  the  varied  aspects  of  the  peaks  from 
different  points  of  view,  which  He  was  not ;  he  was  never  within  80 
miles  of^  and,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  saw,  Everest ;  at 
Kanlia  he  was  108  miles  west  of  Everest,  with  a  number  of  prominent 
peaks  between  him  and  it.  He  saw  a  great  mountain  from  his  station, 
Faint,  on  the  Singhalila  range  on  the  Sikkim  frontier,  which  he  believed 
to  be  Everest,  and  he  made  a  drawing  of  it,  from  a  point  S.E.  of,  and 
1007  feet  lower  than  Falut,  which  has  been  well  reproduced  in  colours 
in  a  large  plate '  accompanying  his  volume,  and  is  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  Himalayan  scenery.  That  mountain,  however,  was 
not  Everest,  but  another,  almost  as  high,  in  its  neighbourhood,  Makalu, 
of  which  the  summit  is  the  O.T.S.  peak  No.  XIII.  The  apparent 
positions  of  the  two  peaks,  and  the  distances,  from  Falut,  are  as  follows : — 

■p^^^  Azimuth  Distance  Apparent 

^^  fttnn  North.  in  miles.  Elevation. 

O  I  o  / 

XIV.  or  Ereiest  308    22  84*7  1    39 

XULorMakala  309      4  72- G  1    54 

Thus  it  is  geometrically  certain  that  Everest  and  Makalu  are  nearly 
in  the  same  line  from  Falut,  and  that  Makalu,  though  1200  feet  lower, 
has  the  greater  apparent  elevation  because  of  the  earth's  curvature ;  it 
must  therefore  shut  Everest  out  of  view  from  Falut,  and  still  more  so 
from  the  point  whence  the  drawing  was  made.  This  is  corroborated  by 
the  following  remarks  of  Colonel  Tanner  s  which  are  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Indian  Survey  for  1883-4 : — 

**  Sandakphu,  on  the  Daijeeling  and  Nepal  boundary,  commands  the  finest  view 
of  Everest  that  Is  anywhere  obtainable  from  British  territory.  The  mountain  from 
that  place  is  90  miles  distant,  and  though  so  remote,  is  a  fairly  striking  ohjoct,  and 
would  appear  to  better  advantage  were  it  not  that  Makalu,  which  is  12  miles  nearer, 
to  some  extent  shuts  out  the  view ;  and  as  the  latter  peak  is  exceedingly  bold  and 
picturesque  in  appearance,  it  generally  comes  in  for  more  attention  than  its  higher 
neighbour.  •  «  •  «  As  one  proceeds  north  along  the  Sandakphu  ridge,  Everest 
gradually  becomes  hidden  behind  Makalu,  and  does  not  re-appear  until  the  foot  of  Eabru 
is  approached.  .  ,  •  •  With  the  exception  of  the  Kincbinjinga  peak.  No.  XIII., 
or  Makalu,  is  the  finest  yet  fixed  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas.  It  stands  apart  from 
the  Everest  group,  and  exposes  a  great  mass  of  snow  towards  the  Sandakphu  ridge. 
From  the  south,  in  the  plains  of  Bhagulpur  and  Pumeah,  it  is  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  panorama  of  snow.  It  has  a  remarkable  cup  or  hollow  which  extends 
for  about  one-third  down  its  slope,  by  which  it  may  be  recognised. 

Faint  lies  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Sandakphu,  and  at  a  rather 
greater  distance  from  the  foot  of  Kabm,  in  a  position  where,  according 
to  Colonel  Tanner,  the  view  of  Everest  is  hidden  by  Makalu. 

Hermann  Schlagintweit  gives  a  geometrical  profile  of  the  Faint 
panorama,  showing  two  peaks  which  he  supposes  to  be  Everest  and 
XIIL,    the    latter  under  the  name  of  Sihsur,  but  with  the  G.T.S. 
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co-ordinates  of  XIII.;  he  makes  the  horizontal  angle  between  them 
exceed  5°,  whereas  the  trne  value  is  only  42';  his  drawing  shows 
something  very  like  Colonel  Tanner's  "  remarkable  cup " ;  he  must 
obviously  have  mistaken  Makalu  for  ^Everest  and  Sihsur  for  Makalu. 
Thus  his  statement  that  Everest  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name 
Gaurisankar  cannot  bo  accepted. 

The  native  name  of  the  great  pinnacle,  if  it  has  one,  is  still  unknown 
to  Europeans,  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  mountain  masses  lying 
between  the  Bhotia-Kosi  and  the  Aran  rivers,  of  which  it  is  the  summit, 
are  known  to  the  Nepalese  and  Tibetans  by  the  various  designations 
mentioned  by  Hodgson  and  Hermann  Sohlagintweit,  and  of  these, 
D^vadhiinga — the  Home  of  the  Gods — may  well  be  preferred  as  most  in 
harmony  with  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
also  as  known  to  Indians  and  Englishmen.  But  we  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  of  region  this  name  applies,  whether  to  the  whole  mass,  or 
to  a  single  peak,  or,  as  is  most  probable,  to  a  group  of  the  most  prominent 
peaks  which  are  seen  from  Nepal  and  the  British  provinces.  What 
Waugh  named  was  the  pinnacle  itself,  not  the  general  mountain  mass, 
and  for  this  reason  he  called  it  '*  Mont  Everest,"  not  Mount  Everest ;  it 
is  situated  on  the  back  of  the  range,  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
general  line  of  peaks^  and  from  most  points  of  view  in  Nepalese  terri- 
tory it  is  not  nearly  such  a  prominent  object  as  the  more  southern  peaks, 
Xm.  (S.E.  27,800),  XIV.  (S.  24,000),  XVII.  (S.W.  22,800),  and  XVIII. 
(W.S.W.  22,000).  English  geographers  have  done  quite  rightly  in 
associating  Everest's  name  with  this,  the  highest  point  yet  measured 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  Continental  geographers  who  desire  to 
be  accurate  should  follow  their  example  and  abandon  Gaurisankar. 

"Whether  a  higher  mountain  exists,  anywhere,  remains  to  be  proved. 
Mr.  W.  Graham  and  his  companion  Herr  Boss  claim  to  have  ascended 
the  high  peak  of  Eabru  on  the  Nepal-Sikkim  frontier,  and  from  its 
summits  to  have  seen  Everest  and  two  towering  peaks  on  a  far  distant 
range  beyond,  and  they  believe  **  the  unknown  peaks,  one  rock  and  one 
snow"  to  be  the  loftier.  I  have  recently  had  an  interview  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  I  find  that  their  ideas  rest  purely  on  eyesight  and 
conjectural  estimates  of  the  relative  distances  and  elevations.  Everest 
is  nearly  80  miles  from  Eabru,  and  the  two  peaks  were  believed 
to  bo  about  as  far  again  beyond ;  they  were  let^s  elevated  above  the 
horizon,  but  their  appearance  was  such,  that,  having  regard  to  their 
greater  distance,  it  was  concluded  they  must  bo  higher.  The  only 
observation  taken  instrumentally  was  a  bearing  with  a  small  pocket- 
compass  to  the  two  peaks,  making  them  "  almost  due  north-west  with 
a  trifle  west."  *    Nothing  corresponding  at  all  closely  to  them  is  to  be 

*  See  Mr.  Graham's  reply  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  'Proceedings'  vol.  vi.  (1884) 
p.  447,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Evening  Meeting,  June  9,  1884,  when  he  read  his  paper 
on  «*  Travels  and  Ascents  in  the  Himilaya."     In  the  paper  itself  (pp.  48d-40)  ho 
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met  with  in  the  maps  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  explorers ;  but  the  ''  one 
snow  '*  may  very  possibly  be  identical  with  the  **  very  high  snow  peak  " 
west  of  87°  whioh  was  seen  by  Pandit  No.  9  on  the  Tibetan  range  north 
of  the  Dingri  plateau,  in  much  the  same  direction  from  Kabru,  but 
about  50  miles  nearer  than  estimated  by  Messrs.  Graham  and  Boss ;  the 
**  one  rock"  has  no  representative  on  the  Pandit's  map,  though  a  pinnacle 
higher  than  Mont  Everest,  and  so  perpendicular  as  to  be  bare  of  snow, 
must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  object  which  should  not  have  escaped 
the  Pandit*8  notice.  The  two  peaks  must  also  lie  far  to  the  west  of  the 
*'  two  inunense  mountains  very  distant/'  which  are  noted  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  in  his  map  of  Sikkim  and  Eastern  Nepal  as  having  been  seen 
by  him  from  the  hill  of  Bhomtso  on  the  Sikkim-Tibet  frontier,  and 
which  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  might  be  identical  with  them.* 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  Hooker's  observations,  as  thoy  were 
the  first  ever  taken  to  the  peaks  of  the  Tibetan  range,  north  of  Nepal 
and  Sikkim,  which  constitutes  the  remarkable  water-parting  wherein 
lie  the  sources  of  many  rivers  which  flow  down  into  India,  cutting  their 
way  through  the  great  Himalayan  range.  He  gives  the  bearings  of  the 
'*  two  immense  mountains  "  and  the  vertical  angle  of  the  highest ;  but 
never  seeing  them  again  from  another  point  of  view,  he  was  unable  to 
determine  their  distances ;  he  estimated  this  to  be  from  80  to  120  miles, 
and  computing  with  assumed  distances  of  80,  100,  and  120  miles,  he  got 
heights  of  23,400,  24,660,  and  27,304  feet.  The  mountains  have  been 
plotted  on  sheet  No.  9  of  the  Trans-Frontier  map  at  an  assumed  distanco 
of  100  miles  from  Bhomtso,  and  the  highest  is  marked  24,500  with  a  ?. 
It  so  happens  that  Hermann  Schlagintweit  gives  a  distant  peak  in  Tibet 
caUed  Langur,  with  co-ordinates  28°  66'  by  87°  22',  and  height  24,660 
feet,  and  the  remark  "  the  height,  which  I  obtained  in  the  Eathmandu 
Residency,  is  based,  I  am  told,  on  angles,  though  very  small  ones,  of  the 
(t.T.  Survey."  Now  no  officer  of  the  Survey  is  known  to  have  reached 
a  point  from  which  this  peak  is  visible  until  within  the  last  ten  years ; 
but  Hooker's  Himalayan  Journals  were  published  in  1854,  and  the  co- 
ordinates and  height  of  Langur  must  almost  certainly  have  been  derived 
from  his  observations,  as  the  former  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
lx)eition,and  the  latter  is  identical  with  the  height  of  his  highest  moun- 
tain at  the  assumed  distance  of  100  miles  from  Bhomtso.  The  assumption 
is,  however,  very  doubtful ;  the  maps  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  explorers 
do  not  show  mountains  in  the  corresponding  position,  but  on  the  contrary, 


states  that  **  North-west,  less  than  70  miles,  lay  Mount  Everest,"  and  if  this  hearing  had 
nlso  heen  taken  with  his  poeket  compeas  it  would  proye  oonclusively  that  some  other 
mountain  had  been  mistaken  for  Everest,  as  the  true  bearing  of  Everest  from  Kabru  is 
29(1°  not  315^.  But  he  informs  me  that  he  did  not  observe  Everest  instrumentally,  and 
i«  certain  that  the  two  distant  peaks  appeared  over  its  slope,  '*  further  north,"  as  is  else- 
where stated  in  his  paper. 
•    See  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  remarks  at  p.  425,  *  Proceedings,'  vol.  vi.  (1881). 
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they  shaw  the  plains  of  the  Sanpo  or  Upper  Brahmaputra  vallej,  with 
the  river  runniDg  within  10  miles ;  on  the  other  hand,  Montgomerie's 
map  of  the  Dingri-maidan  and  Upper  Aran  river,  which  was  compiled 
from  the  surveys  of  Pandit  No.  9,  shows  a  mountain  marked  **  very 
high"  in  28""  41'  by  87""  44',  the  bearing  of  which  from  Bhomtso  is 
practically  identical  with  Hooker's  '*  true  bearing,"  but  the  distance  is 
only  65  miles.  This  is  15  miles  less  than  Hooker's  smallest  assumption ; 
but  considering  the  admitted  difficulty — 1  should  say,  impossibility — of 
estimating  such  great  distances  with  any  exactitude,  it  must  be  accepted 
for  the  present  as  indicating  the  position  of  the  mountain  with  greatest 
probability ;  it  also  indicates  that  the  height  may  not  materially  exceed 
22,000  feet. 


The  Chains  of  Camus  and  Amanus. 

By  Prof.  Gbobqb  K  Post,  ma.,  m.d.,  Syrian  Protestant  College, 

Beirut,  Syria. 

The  following  description  is  based  on  notes  made  by  the  author  during 
two  journeys  into  the  region  described,  in  the  summer  of  1884 ;  the  first 
in  company  with  the  late  Dr.  Dodds,  of  Lattakia,  and  the  second  with 
Professor  Porter,  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Boiriit. 

The  Nusairy  Mountains  end  in  the  cul  de  sac  formed  by  the  Orontes,  as  it  sweeps  to 
the  west,  after  emerging  from  the  canyon  of  Derkush.  A  low  range  of  hills,  trending 
about  S.S.W.,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Orontes  after  its  bend  to  the  west,  connects 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Nusairy  chain  with  Mount  Gassius,  which  may  con- 
seqaently  be  considered  as  a  spur  of  that  range.  To  a  traveller  approaching  Mount 
Gassius  from  the  plain  of  Lattakia,  it  appears  as  an  almost  isolated  cone,  rising  at  a 
steep  angle  from  the  sea,  and  breaking  away  into  the  above  mentioned  chain  of 
hills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  decided  gap  between  the  ranges  of  Gassius  and 
the  Nusairy  Mountains.  The  roots  of  Mount  Gassius  to  the  southward  are  in  a  chalky 
ridge,  which  separates  Wady  Qondtl  from  the  Lattakia  plain.  This  ridge  is  about 
five  hours  north  of  Lattakia. 

Wady  Qondil  is  a  beautiful  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  a  small  stream, 
in  which  water  is  to  be  found  all  summer.  The  course  of  the  valley  is  southward, 
until  within  an  hour  of  its  mouth,  where  it  is  sharply  deflected  to  the  west  by  the 
chalk  ridge  above  alluded  to.  The  mountains  which  flank  it  are  covered  with  a 
new  growth  of  mostly  deciduous  leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  mingled  with  pines.  The 
mountain  mass  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Wady  Qondfl  terminates  to 
the  west  in  a  bold  headland,  called  Bas  Bastt  (the  ancient  Poseidon).  This  mass  is 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  Mount  Gassius  by  the  Wady  Kershtsh. 

Mount  Gassius  itself  (called  in  Arabic  el  Jebel  el  Aqra*,  the  Bald  Mountain)  Is  a 
limestone  cone  on  the  igneous  base  which  underlies  the  range  all  the  way  from 
Antioch  to  Wady  Qondil.  It  is  easily  accessible  on  horseback  from  its  eastern, 
northern,  and  southem  sides,  but  breaks  away  very  steeply,  and  in  places  pre- 
cipitously, to  the  sea  on  the  west.  I  made  the  height  by  aneroid  6400  feet.  The 
sides  of  tiiis  mountain,  from  a  level  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  almost  bare  of 
trees,  and  the  lower  levels  of  the  range,  which  were,  mitil  within  a  few  years,  covered 
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with  a  luxuriant  forwt,  are  now  clothed  with  a  new  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  grove  of  forest  trees. 

From  the  top  of  Gassius,  the  panorama  of  the  Nusaireh  chain,  and  of  the 
southern  part  of  Amanus,  is  extremely  fine.  The  sea,  at  this  point  of  great  depth, 
washes  the  western  base  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  almost  precipitously  from  the 
water.  The  yalley  of  the  Orontes  separates  Mount  Cassius  from  Jebel  Mousa,  the 
southernmost  mass  of  Amanus.  The  main  road  from  Northern  Syria  to  the 
Phcenidan  plain  passes  over  the  range  of  Mount  Gassius  from  a  point  about  an  hour 
east  of  Soadiah  to  Kessab»  and  thenoe  around  the  eastern  flank  of  Wady  Kershtsh  and 
over  the  divide  into  Wady  Qondll,  and  after  passing  over  the  aforenamed  chalk 
ridge,  descends  into  the  plain  of  Lattakia.  It  was  along  this  road  that  Alexander's 
notorious  army  marched  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  b.c.  833. 

Ras  el  Ehanztr  (the  Boar's  Head)  is  a  bold  headland,  forming  the  eastern  gate- 
post of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  A  few  rods  from  the  shore  of  this  head- 
land are  three  rocky  pillars,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  like  sentinels  to  watch  the 
passage  of  vessels  entmng  the  gulf  from  the  south.  The  surface  of  Ras  el 
Kh^Tigtr  shelves  so  steeply  into  the  sea  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  around  its  base. 

Jebel  Mousa  is  a  camel's  back  ridge,  trending  nearly  eastward  from  Ras  el  Ehanztr, 
at  least  it  is  so  laid  down  on  some  maps.  Dr.  Hartmann,  German  Vice-consul  at 
Beiriit,  thinks  that  this  name  is  not  applicable  to  any  but  the  southernmost  spur  of 
the  Amanus  chain,  and  that  it  does  not  extend  to  Ras  el  Ehanztr,  which,  according 
to  him,  is  the  south-western  end  of  the  Qizil  Dagh.  The  southern  face  of  Jebel 
Mousa  sinks  gradually  into  the  valley  of  the  Grontes^  while  its  northern  face  is 
precipitous,  and  overhangs  the  narrow  plain  of  'Arsds  (Rhosns).  There  are  few 
paths  over  this  ridge,  and  travellers  from  Suadiah  to  Iskanderuna  usually  prefer  the 
more  circuitous  route  by  Antioch  and  BeilAn  to  the  shorter  and  much  more  difficult 
mountain  paths  over  Jebel  Mousa.  Jebel  Mousa  is  separated  from  the  mass  of  Jebel 
el  Ahmar  or  Qizil  Dagh  by  a  well-marked,  though  elevated  pass.  Jebel  el  Ahmar 
(the  Red  Mountain)  is  well  named,  as  its  general  colour  is  brick-red.  It  is  composed 
of  igneous  rock,  which  is  overiaid  for  its  northern  half  by  chalk  and  slaty  limestone. 
The  western  spurs  of  this  mountain  come  well  do\vn  to  the  sea,  and  separate  the 
plain  of  Arsiis  from  that  of  Iskanderuna.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  riding  over  this 
range  from  Antioch  to  the  sea,  although  the  passes  are  not  easy  enough  to  be  used 
as  ways  for  commerce.  The  scenery  is  very  grand  in  crossing  the  range.  The 
principal  trees  are  pines  and  cupuliferse.  The  best  idea  of  the  individuality  of  the 
two  mountain  masses  of  the  Qizil  Dagh  and  Jebel  Mousa  is  gained  during  the 
journey  from  Suadiah  to  Antioch,  and  thence  northward  to  the  Beil&n  Pass.  The 
best  panoramic  view  of  both  is  that  from  the  castle  of  Antioch. 

The  Jebel  el  Ahmar  terminates  in  the  Beil&n  Pass,  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
about  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  pass,  which  is  the  southernmost  practicable 
route  for  a  carriage  road,  is  now  crossed  by  a  fine  macadamised  turnpike.  To  its 
north  rise  the  twin  peaks  of  Gesbeldagh  and  Tasdagh,  of  which  the  former  (the 
southernmost)  is  about  5600  feet  high,  and  the  latter  about  a  hundred  feet  higher. 
A  gocxl  bridle-path  leads  up  to  the  cleft  between  these  two  peaks,  and  from  it  it  is 
easy  to  ride  to  the  summit  of  both.  This  path  commences  in  the  first  valley  to  the 
east  of  Beilin,  and  climbs  the  western  shoulder  of  Gesbeldagh  to  its  northern 
extremity,  whence  it  crosses  between  that  fieak  and  Tasdagh.  The  view  from  both 
of  these  peaks  over  the  valley  of  the  Grontes  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus  is  very  striking. 
l*he  Amanus  chain  to  the  northward,  however,  is  cut  ofif  by  the  ragged  peak  north 
of  Tasdagh.  The  ravine  between  them  is  extremely  rugged  and  almost  impassable. 
The  only  practicable  road  to  the]  central  portion  of  the  chain  is  that  by  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  the  Amanian  Gates  north  of  'Gsmantyeh. 
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Passing  northward  from  Iskandemna^  the  road  lies  by  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Issus,  through  a  gradually  narrowing  strip  of  coast,  until,  at  a  point  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  the  city,  it  passes  along  a  beach  only  a  yard  wide,  at  the  foot  of  a 
gravelly  bluflf,  which  is  evidently  a  raised  beach.  This  passage  is  impracticable  in 
rough  weather,  and  at  such  times  it  is  necessary  to  climb  over  the  bluff.  A  half- 
hour  further  on  is  the  Syrian  and  Cilician  Gate.  1'his  is  a  pass  over  the  precipitous 
end  of  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  which  comes  at  this  point  quite  to  the  sea.  The 
road  over  this  point  is  about  half  an  hour  in  length,  and  near  its  northern  extremity 
on  the  left  of  the  road  going  north,  are  two  columnar  fragments  of  a  wall,  built  with 
alternate  white  and  black  stones.  These  ruins  are  known  as  "e/onos'  pillars.** 
North  of  Jonas'  Pillars,  the  road  again  desccpds  to  the  shore.  A  few  rods  up  the 
hillside,  on  the  right,  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  road  again  reaches  the  plain, 
is  the  medisBval  castle  of  Merkez  (in  Turkish,  Kizlarkalessi).  This  castle  has 
been  ruined  by  the  growth  of  trees  in  the  joints  of  the  masonry  rather  than  by  the 
casualties  of  war.  Figs  and  pomegranates,  not  Crusaders  and  Saracens,  were  the 
enemies  that  overthrew  this  stronghold.  The  narrow  plain  of  ^lerkez  is  crossed  at 
its  northern  extremity  by  the  river  which  breaks  out  of  the  Amanus  at  this  point 
After  this  the  plain  gradually  widens  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  around  which  it  passes 
to  join  the  Plain  of  Issus. 

The  next  stream,  in  which  water  is  found  all  the  year,  is  the  river  of  Pajas,  a 
river,  which,  from  its  distance  from  Alexandretta,  from  the  character  of  its  banks, 
and  from  the  moderate  width  of  the  plain  across  which  it  flows  to  the  sea,  corresponds 
well  with  the  requisites  for  the  Pinarus,  the  site  of  Alexander's  memorable  battle, 
while  all  the  other  streams  that  cross  the  plain  north  of  Pajas,  are  too  far  from  the 
Syrian  and  Cilician  Gate,  and  flow  across  a  phiin  much  wider  than  it  should  be  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  battle  of  Issus. 

The  mountain  chain  of  Amanus  Ls  almost  continuous  from  Gesbeldagh  to  the 
Amanian  Ghites,  leading  to  Hassan  Beyley  and  Baghtch^.  The  lower  regions  of  the 
mountain  are  riven  by  deep  gorges,  generally  impassable,  and  few  paths  exist  by 
which  a  horseman  can  cross  the  range.  An  hour  north  of  Tchai  Koi,  which  is  on  the 
Ualetchai,  a  river  erroneously  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  Pinarus,  a  long  spur  of 
the  mountain  projects  to  the  westward,  and  ^ the  road  by  the  plain  is  deflected  to  the 
Avest  around  the  base  of  this  spur.  By  following  woodmen's  paths,  we  climbed  on 
horseback  to  a  height  of  4000  feet  on  this  spur,  and  descended  on  its  north  side 
to  'Osmaniyeh,  at  the  throat  of  a  ravine  which  nearly  cleaves  the  Amanian  chain  at 
this  point,  but  which  is  too  steep  for  a  travelled  pass. 

The  breadth  of  the  range  from  its  southern  end  to  the  latitude  of  'Osmaniyeh  may 
be  ten  miles.  All  the  ravines  in  this  portion  run  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  there 
is  no  passage  along  or  near  the  ridge  by  which  one  can  traverse  its  length  on  horse- 
back, though  there  are  few  places  where  a  good  mountaineer  could  not  hold  his  way 
on  foot  at  or  near  the  summit,  along  the  southern  half  of  the  chain. 

Half  an  hour  north  of 'Osmaniyeh,  the  path  along  the  plain  joins  the  carriage  road, 
which  traverses  the  Hassan  Beyley  Pass.  At  this  point  the  road  begins  to  turn  to 
the  north-east,  and  then  to  the  cast,  passing  upward  in  the  valley  of  the  stream, 
which  flows  down  from  the  amphitheatre  around  Hassan  Beyley. 

The  Amanian  Gates  constitute  the  first  pass  north  of  Beih\n,  practicable  for  a 
carriage  road  and  the  passage  of  large  bodies  of  men.  The  gates  consist  of  a  cleft, 
about  six  miles  broad,  extending  half-way  across  the  range,  from  its  western  border. 
The  southern  pillar  of  the  gateway  is  a  bold  precipice,  above  which  towers  the  peak 
of  Kaipokdagh,  to  a  height  of  5200  feet.  The  northern  pillar  consists  of  a  round- 
topped  wooded  hill,  the  name  of  which  I  did  not  learn.  In  the  middle  of  the 
gateway,  running  from  east  to  west)  is  a  low  ridge  or  spur  of  the  mountain,  which 
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divideB  Ihe  G^ies  into  two  vallejs  or  passes,  a  sort  o(  double  door.  Down  the 
floathemiDOst  of  these  valleys  flo\v8  the  Hfvssan  Beyley  stream,  aud  down  the  north- 
cinmosl  the  Dardikao,  and  these  two  streams  unite  on  the  plain,  and  |X)ur  their 
watere  into  the  Jehlln. 

ThiB  amphHbeatre  id  which  the  southern  stream  takes  its  rise  is  acveral  miles  in 
diameter,  and  is  surrounded  to  the  east  and  south  aud  west  by  a  mountain  wall 
rising  about  2000  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  about 
3000  feet  above  the  «ea.  At  ihe  north-east  corner  of  this  amphilheatre  is  Hassan 
Beyley,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pass.  The  new  carriage  road  runs  through  this 
village,  and  beyond  it  over  the  divide  to  the  Aintab  tableland.  We  did  not  go  to 
the  height  of  land  but  suppose  it  to  be  at  least  3000  feet  aboi^e  the  sea,  H&gBan 
Beyley  is  2700  feet. 

if  instead  of  following  the  llassan  Beyley  road  the  traveller  crosses  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  gates  into  two  valleys,  he  will  soon  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Durdi- 
kau.  This  valley  runs  first  east  until  it  has  fairly  entered  the  chain,  and  then 
Dearly  due  north  for  four  hours,  dividing  the  range  into  two  parallel  ridges,  the 
easternmost  of  which  is  composed  of  rounded  hills,  more  or  less  wooded,  about  4000 
fuel  high,  while  the  westernmost  is  continued  into  three  grand  masaes,  called 
respectively    Durbindagh,    Banderasdagh,  and    Ziaretdagh,   all    about    8000   feet 

Jost  above  where  the  Durdikan  turns  to  the  west  is  the  village  of  I^tch^,  con- 
^fMCOOOS  by  its  minaret  and  two  welys.  A  road,  sometimes  used  in  winter,  cro«aes 
the  eattera  ridge  at  this  jioiut. 

The  Durdikan  arises  fmm  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  chain,  four  hours  north  of 
Bagtch(5.  Tbc  rv>ad  follows  up  the  stream  to  a  point  near  its  source.  When  reduced 
to  a  mere  rill,  the  stream  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  right,  while  the  road  keeps  on 
over  a  pasa^  4300  feet  al>jve  the  sea.  This  pass  is  called  the  Khotsch-belL  Just 
beyond  it  toward  the  north  is  a  grassy  bank  and  a  spring,  called  Khotsch-bell* 
punar^  Passing  this  fountain,  a  few  rods  farther  to  the  north,  is  a  cedar  of  Lelmnon, 
the  aonthernmost  seen  by  us  in  Amanus.  The  cedar  has  not  before  been  noted  in  this 
range.     On  our  return,  we  found  a  single  tree  of  the  species  in  a  field  near  a  village 

the  eastern  flank  of  Kaijxikdagh ;  but  it  w^as  evidently  planted  there,  and  not 
itaneoQS.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  cedars  south  of  these  localities  in  both  the 
cf  CassiUB  and  Amanus. 

Soon  after  jxissing  the  cedar  tree,  the  road  forks,  the  eastern  branch  going  through 
W  pass  in  the  eastern  ridge,  and  so  down  to  the  plain  of  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Ak-su*  The  northern  branch  turns  sharply  to  the  west,  and  passes  through  a  plain 
half  a  mile  in  lengih,  called  Shakir-oghlou-tchivlik<*.  The  road  then  turns  again  to 
the  N.N.E,,  and  climbs  over  a  ridge  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  pass,  which  U 
the  highest  on  the  road,  i*  called  ifadedhing  YiTqebih.  From  a  hill  above  it  may  be 
eeen  the  rugged  cone  of  Baaderasdagh,  the  flanks  of  which  are  cut  into  deep  ravines, 
belonging  to  the  watershed  of  the  Jehin*  To  the  north  of  this  pass  the  road  goes 
steeply  down  a  ravine  overshadowed  with  oaks,  beeches  (not  before  noted  in 
Amanus),  and  the  small  hazel  {Coryhts  Avellana  L.).  At  the  bottom  of  the  descent 
IB  a  plaio,  about  two  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  called  Buyuk 
Hudhuning  Ya^^Jshi,  This  plain  is  4300  feet  above  the  sea.  At  its  northern  end 
the  road  again  rises  to  a  pass,  4700  feet  above  the  sea,  called  Buyuk  Hudhu.  In  the 
mountains  which  surround  this  plain  are  many  cedars,  scattered  among  pines  and 
deciduous  trees.  There  is  also  a  small  grove  of  them  near  the  centre  of  the  plain. 
The  muleteers  assured  me  that  in  the  forests  to  the  east  of  this  plain  cedars  are  very 
abundant. 

The  northern  descent  of  this  pass  leads  iuto  the  valley  of  the  Bald-sn,  a  branch 
No,  n.— Feb.  1886.]  ii 
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Of  the  Ak-an,  the  Marash  affluent  of  the  Jeh&n.  The  road  follows  this  valley  until 
it  opens  into  the  Marash  plain. 

Two  hours  north  of  this  pass,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Dal^-su  valley,  is  the  village  of  Fundajuk,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Ziaretdagh. 
Half  an  hour  to  the  south-west  of  this  is  a  little  village  called  D^r^  Gaioura,  which 
is  the  most  convenient  point  from  which  to  make  the  ascent  of  Ziaretdagh.  The 
summit  of  this  peak  is  three  hours  from  the  village.  The  path  is  rugged,  hut  for 
the  most  part  praoticahle  for  horses.  After  rising  a  thousand  feet,  the  road  passes 
through  a  scattered  grove  of  cedars,  to  within  1500  feet  of  the  summit.  The  largest 
of  these  trees  measures  26  feet  in  circumference.  The  Cilician  spruce  (^AhUs 
Ciliciea)  not  hefore  noted  in  Amanus,  is  found  among  the  cedars  near  Uie  summit  of 
this  peak. 

The  summit  of  Ziaretdagh  is  7850  feet  ahove  the  sea.  It  consists  of  a  ridge  of 
lamellated  slaty  limestone,  the  highest  point  of  which  has  heen  converted  into  a 
platform  hy  laying  a  pavement  of  slahs  of  rock,  and  surrounding  it  hy  a  fence  of 
upright  slahs.  From  the  summit  of  this  peak  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Northern  Amanus  and  Akherdagh  can  he  ohtained.  The  western  chain 
of  Amanus  is  seen  to  he  composed  of  the  three  great  masses  of  Ziaretdagh, 
Banderasdagh,  and  Durhindagh,  which  are  all  rugged  peaks,  with  deep  ravines 
furrowing  their  flanks.  The  drainage  of  this  system  all  works  its  way  into  the 
canyon  of  the  Jeh&n.  Durhindagh  is  far  the  most  imposing  of  these  three  mountain 
masses,  being  itself  almost  a  distinct  chain  of  which  the  westernmost  peak  is  the 
most  rugged,  and  the  easternmost  terminates  in  a  hold  precipice.  According  to 
Captain  Bennett,  the  western  face  of  Durhindagh  rises  at  the  Kaya  DdldCll  as  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  between  5000  and  6000  feet  in  height,  directly  from  the 
bed  of  the  Jeh&n. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  Amanus  range  is  defined  by  the  Ak-su,  which,  arising 
two  days'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  Marash,  flows  first  south-west,  nearly  to  the 
latitude  of  Bagtchd,  and  then  north-west,  until  it  reaches  the  northernmost  spur  of 
Amanus  an  hour  west  of  Marash,  where  it  empties  into  the  Jeh&n. 

Vis^vis  with  the  northern  end  of  Amanus,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Ak-su, 
is  Akherdagh,  a  glaring  yellow  ridge  about  20  miles  long,  running  nearly  east  and 
west.  This  range  visibly  shuts  in  Syria  from  the  north,  and  forms  a  natural 
boundary  to  the  country  indicated  by  that  geographical  expression. 

No  map  exists  up  to  the  present  time  accurately  representing  the  topography  of 
the  Amanus  range  north  of  Iskanderuna.  Kiepert's  forthcoming  map  will  be  no 
doubt  a  great  advance  on  his  last,  and  a  basis  for  further  details  of  this  most  interest- 
ing region.  It  will  embody  the  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Hartmann,  Grerman  Vice- 
Consul  at  Beirfit,  in  Southern  Amanus,  and  the  region  east  and  south-east  of  Antioch, 
which  has  been  little  visited  before,  and  is  very  imperfectly  delineated  on  Kiepert's 
map. 
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Kr.  LasfB  Expedition. — ^Weliaye  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Last, 
informing  ns  of  his  arrival  at  the  jnnction  of  the  Bovuma  and  Lnjenda  on 
the  16th  of  November.  He  has  been  able  to  take  several  observations 
to  fix  the  position  of  this  important  point ;  provisionally  he  gives  it  as 
38^  1'  62-6"  E.  long,  and  11^  26'  20"  S.  lat.  He  intended  to  start  the 
following  day  for  Blantyre  vi&  Mtarika's,  to  verify  his  watches,  and  thence 
proceed  to  the  Namnli  Hills. 

Bishop  Smyfhies'  Walk  firom  the  Siver  Shire  to  Hewala  on  the 
EoYoma.— A  little  pamphlet  has  been  printed  at  the  Universities* 
Mission  Press,  at  Zanzibar,  on  a  very  interesting  journey  made  by  Bishop 
Smythies  between  the  10th  of  September  and  the  24ih  of  October,  1885, 
from  Matope  on  the  Upper  Shir6  to  Newala  on  the  Bovnma,  a  distance  of 
450  miles.  On  leaving  Matope,  he  travelled  for  a  few  miles  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Shir^,  and  then  struck  across  for  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  ELilwa.  This  he  traced  in  its  whole  extent,  from  west  to  east, 
before  he  turned  north  and  examined  Lakes  Ohiuta  and  Amaramba 
throughout  their  entire  length.  He  was  thus  able  to  complete  and 
verify  Mr.  O'Neiirs  sketch  survey  of  the  remarkable  watershed  between 
Lake  Eilwa  and  the  Bovuma  basin.  As  the  Bishop  observes  in  a  MS. 
postscript  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  the  only  .apparent 
differences  between  his  and  Mr.  O'Neill's  observations  arise  from  the 
different  routes  taken ;  for  instance,  the  short  river  connecting  Lakes 
Chiuta  and  Amaramba  (both  now  proved  to  belong  to  the  basin  of  the 
Bovuma,  and  not  to  that  of  Lake  Kilwa)  which  Mr.  O'Neill,  travelling 
at  a  distance  from  its  west  bank,  heard  called  the  Msambiti,  the  Bishop, 
keeping  close  to  its  eastern  bank,  heard  spoken  of  only  as  the  Lujenda. 
Amaramba  he  looked  upon  as  a  wide  expansion  of  the  Lujenda  rather 
than  as  a  lake ;  on  the  other  hand,  Chiuta  seemed  to  him  to  deserve 
the  title  of  lake ;  although  shallow  and  swampy  in  the  dry  season,  it 
presents  a  not  inconsiderable  lake-like  expanse  in  the  rains. 

The  Taru-Sanpo  Biver  of  Southern  Tibet  announced  as  proved  to 
be  the  principal  Souroe  of  the  Brahmaputra  Biver  and  not  of  the 
Irawadi — The  Times  of  the  25th  of  January  contains  the  following 
telegram,  dated  Calcutta,  January  24th :  *'  The  Calcutta  Englishman  states 
that  Mr.  Needbam,  of  the  Assam  Police,  and  Captain  Molesworth,  of  the 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  who  left  Sadiya  on  December  12th  for  Bima  in  Tibet, 
have  returned  to  Dibrugarh.  They  reached  Bima,  but  were  unable  to 
enter  the  place,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Tibetans.  Having  followed 
the  course  of  the  Brahmaputra  the  whole  way  from  Sadiya  to  Bima 
they  are  able  to  state  authoritatively  that  the  river  corresponding  in  size 
to  the  Sanpo,  as  described  by  the  explorer  A — ^E,  falls  into  it ;  and  that 
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the  identity  of  the  Sanpo  with  tho  Deshonji;  may  be  deemed  to  be  finally 
Bettlod." — 'The  telegram  is  not  correctly  worded ;  the  river  Been  by  Mr, 
Keedham  and  Captain  Moles  worth  at  Rim  a  (or  Roema)  must  have  been, 
not  the  Sanpo,  but  the  Zajal  Chu,  the  two  principal  affltiente  of  which, 
one  from  the  east,  the  other  from  the  north,  were  travenjed  for  their  entire 
length  l>y  the  explorer  A — K,  as  already  explained  by  General  "Walker 
(*  Proceedings/  1885,  pp,  75  and  327).  General  Walker  pointed  out  that 
as  the  Zayal  Chu  was  known  to  flow  into  the  Brahmaputra,  it  could  not 
join  the  Yaru-Sanpo  river  of  Tibet  and  flow  into  the  Irawadi,  as  main- 
tained so  long  and  so  stoutly  by  Mr.  Robert  Gordon ;  the  identity  of 
the  YarU'Sanpo  river  with  the  Bihong  (not  Deshong)  which  joins 
the  Brahmaputra  river  a  little  below  Sadiya,  muBi  thus  be  held  as 
ooncluiively  established. 

Coasting'  Journey  along  Southern  Arabia.^ — An  In  tores  ting  account  of  a 
tour  made  in  December  1884,  by  Colonel  S,  B.  Miles,  our  Political  Agent  at  Muscat, 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  id  H.M.S,  Dragon,  has  been  recently  published 
by  that  officer  in  his  report  to  the  Government  of  India,     The  object  of  the  trip 
was  to  distribute  rewards  to  some  of  the  chiefs  for  their  kindnesB  to  the  ahipwrecked 
seamen  of  tlio  steamship  Airy,  which  had  run  apiDuud  near  Cape  Fartak,  while 
bound  to  Port  Said  from  Bombay.     Kesheen  waa  the  first  place  visited  by  the 
J}rag(ni,  aud  the  Sultan  sUted  that  the  whok  Mahra  tribe  were  hm  subjects,  and 
that  his  rule  extended  aloDg  the  coast  from  Meseoaat  to  Ras  Thaibat  Ali,    Sihoot, 
the  next  place  touched  at,  h  a  loDg  straggling  tovs^n,  larger  and  more  tliri\^iDg  than 
Kesheen,  vnth  a  population  of  ohont  2000.    It  exports  frankincenaCj  salt  fish,  barley, 
sardine  oil,  and  shark  fins.     One  of  the  headmen  near  Cape  Fartak  proved  to  have 
been  rewarded  on  a  previous  occasion  for  having  siicooured  a  British  crew,  that  of 
'the  Knight  of  the  Bath^  in  June  1883,     He  mid  this  bad  raised  hira  from  a  poor 
fisherman  to  the  position  of  a  merchant  and  headmaD  of  his  village,  and  the  incident 
,and  example  have  had  a  good  effect,  the  affair  having  spread  far  and  wide  along  the 
coast.     At  Damkoty  in  the  Bay  of  El  Kamar,  nooe  of  the  natives  had  even  soen  a 
steamer  before,  though  one  decrepit  old  man  remembered  tlie  boats  of  the  Pa/tnwr«ff, 
which  surveyed  the  coast  of  Arabia  under  Captain  Haines  from  1833  to  1637, 
Sallala,  reached  on  the  19th  of  December,  is  one  of  the  five  maritime  towns  of  the 
district  of  Dhofar,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  favoured  districts  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia.    The  chequered  history  of  Dhofar  shows  that  it  has  ever  been  a 
coveted  possession.    Extensive  ruius  of  towns  and  forts  scattered  over  its  surface 
are  an  attestation  of  a  Ibmier  yjopulonsneas  and  import  an  oe.     The  sidiI  of  the 
plain  is  light  and  rich,  and  excellent  wat«r  is  found  everywhere  at  a  few  feet  from 
the  surface.     Cotton,  jowari,  pulse,  lucerne,  and  coco-nuts  are  grown,  hut  to  a 
limited  extent  only.     The  eijxirts  are  chiefly  frankincense,  ghee,  hides  and  skins, 
wax,  Scc*t  brought  down  from  the  hills   by  the  Gara  Bedouins,  besides  cotton, 
sardine  oil,  and  shark  fins.    The  imports  are  rice,  grain,  sugar,  dates,  cottou  cloth, 
and  oil,  and  amount  to  about  50,000  dollars  annually,  ihe  trade  being  mainly 
in  the  bands  of  Khoja  merchaotR,  who  are  agents  for  houses  in  Bombay  and  Macnlla, 
Thy  Samba n  hills  are  known  to  be  rich  in  balsamic,  rubber- produciug  and  other 
useful  trees,  but  they  have  never  been  properly  explored.    The  rubber  tree  grows 
to  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  but  it  has  not  yet  l)ecome  an  article  of  trade.    One  of 
the  tribes  in  this  locality,  called  Garas,  is  an  interesting  and  peculiar  race.     They 
Afo  taller  and  of  a  different  physique  from  all  the  Anib-q)eftking  tribes  of  Yemen 
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anil  Oioiio.  In  habits  they  are  pure  BedoulDs,  but  Dot  nomadic,  aiirV  ihey  inhabit 
{AVGS  with  which  the  hills  are  hotieyoombed,  some  of  these  recesses  be:ng:of  very 
large  liimensions  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  whole  family  with  its  pOssDg^ions  in 
sheep  and  goat«.  Merbat,  a  little  town  of  300  inhabitants,  is  about  the  .centre  of 
the  fTankincenBe-producing  district,  which  exteods  through  nearly  eight  degifoeB  of 
loDgitlide  along  the  southern  cooBt  of  Arabia,  an  area  comprising  the  whole  of 
Hadhntmaut  and  part  *.if  Oman.  The  treea  are  raoet  abundaat  on  the  Ihnestone 
summit!!  of  Jebel  Samban,  where  the  gum  ia  gathered  in  May  and  December  by  tbe 
Garas.  Ooe  of  the  last  places  visited  by  the  Dragon  was  Hellaniyeh,  the  largest 
and  only  iuhabited  iulaud  of  the  Kuda  Muria  group.  The  inhabitanta  are  ouly 
thirty-four  iu  number,  and  are  of  a  primitire  and  wretched  condition. 

Cabot  strait,  Kewfoimdlasd* — The  hitherto  unnamed  strait,  which 
separates  Cape  Breton  Island  from  Newfoundland,  has,  with  the  oon- 
cmrenoeof  the  Govemor^General  of  Canada,  been  styled  on  the  Admiralty 
charts,  "  Cabot  Strait/'  in  honour  of  its  diacoverera. 

K.  A.  Thonar'a  Second  Exploration  of  the  Filcomayo.— This  young 
French  traveller  started  from  Asuncion  last  September  on  a  second 
jonmey  up  the  Pilcomayo.  His  object  was  to  study  further  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  and  the  question  of  Euvial  communication  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay;  examining  thoroughly  the  rapids  (225  miles 
from  the  mouth),  which  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
expedition  of  Major  Fielding  a  year  ago.  According  to  the  Brazil  and 
Biter  Plate  ifai7  of  January  23rd,  ho  has  returned  sacceesful,  having 
proved  the  river  to  be  navigable  thi'oughout  its  entire  length. 

Hew  German  Exploring  Expedition  to  New  Guinea.— A  party  is 
being  organised  for  the  exploration  of  German  New  Guinea,  on  a 
fiimilar  scale  to  that  of  Mr.  H.  O*  Forbes  in  the  section  under  British 
protection,  by  the  German  Now  Guinea  Association,  and  will  start 
from  Hamburg  early  in  February.  The  command  of  the  expedition  has 
been  intrustad  to  Dr.  Schraber,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Hamburg  Obser- 
vatory,  who  was  chief  of  the  scientific  expedition  sent  in  1882  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Six  experienced  foresters  have  been  already  sent 
on  in  advance.  Fifteen  block-houses  have  been  constructed,  some  at 
Hamburg,  some  in  Norway,  to  be  put  together  at  chosen  points  in  the 
district  to  be  explored*  Forty  Malays  have  been  hired  in  Java  to  act  as 
bearers  and  servants,  and  five  persons  trained  iu  various  branches  of 
natural  science  will  form  the  staff  of  the  party.  Their  explorations  will  be 
oonfined  to  the  portion  of  the  island  under  the  German  Protectorato, 
and  will,  it  is  expected,  occupy  about  three  years. 

The  Australian  Fly  Biver  Expedition.— The  safe  return  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  was  despatched  to  the  Fly  river  by  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Australasia,  was  telegraphed  from  Cook  town,  Queensland, 
on  the  25th  November  last*  Rumours,  originated  by  two  natives  of 
Samiot,  to  the  effect  that  the  entire  party  had  been  massacred, 
reached  Queensland  via  TJiursday  Island  early  in  November.      These 
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reports  yep^iVed  ftome  confirmation  from  the  Eev,  Mr.  McFarlane,  the  * 
well-ktitfwTi  miBsioiiary,  he  having  met  Koraeea,  the  chief  of  Samint, 
and  ohiMiicd  from  him  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  massacre,  which 
wa^-epWfirmed  by  the  natiyeB  of  Bampton  Island,  at  tho  month  of  the 
.Fly  rlTer.     We  gave  no  currency  to  these  nimonrs,  as  tho  Papuans  are 
f  Veil  known  to  be  most  untrustworthy,  and  to  possoea  great  ingenuity  in 
.^'-M^ching  uews  together  to  suit  their  own  purposes.     Tho  reports,  how- 
•%^ever,  created  intense  excitement  in  tho  colonies;  and  Admiral  Tyson, 
'**  acting  under  orders  from  home,  despatcLed  tho  Opal  and  H*M.S.  Swinger 
with  four  gunboats  to  the  Fly  river  on  19th  November.      Meanwhile 
the  achooDor  Wild  Duck^  fitted  up  at  public  expenae,  had  sailed  to  the  same 
quarter  with  a  relief  party  of  thirty  picked  men  tmder  the  command 
of  Mr.  F.  L.  Jardine.     Although  the  immediate  necessity  for  these  two 
expeditioDB  is  now  happily  past,   it  is  believed   that    they   will    not 
return  without  more  thoroughly  exploring  the  whole  basin  of  the  Fly 
yivQr^ — The   original   expedition,    under   command   of   Captain   H.   C. 
Evorill,  started  oti  the  17th  June  last  in  the  small  screw  steamer  BonHo^ 
arriving  a  week  later  at  Thursday  Island,  whence  the  steamer  was 
towed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fly  river.     ProceediDg  np  the  river  past 
Kewei,  just  below  the  bar,  the  party  reached  Samiot,  2J  miles  above  the 
bar,  where  the  river  is  several  miles  wide  and  the  tide  runs  at  the  rate 
of  ^"^^  knots  an  hour.     In  his  last  commumcation  (dated  23rd  July) 
Captain  Everill  spoke  of  magnificent  palms  and  large  sago  plantations 
around  the  villages.     From  this  point  nothing  further  was  heard  direct 
from  the  expedition  until  its  safe  return  was  telegraphed.     From  pai> 
ticuJars  which  have  recently  reached  this  country  we  learn  that  tho  party 
succeeded  in  ascending  the  Fly  river  for  over  400  miles.     Their  steamer 
got  ashore  several  times ;  once  she  was  aground  for  eight  weeks.     At 
last  the  water  being  too  shallow  for  the  steamer,  some  of  the  party 
proceeded  in  a  small  boat  some  60  miles  further  up  the  river.     For  the 
most  part  the  expedition  did  not  experience  any  difficulty  with  the 
natives ;  but  on  one  occasion,  as  the  steamer  was  ascending  the  river, 
thousands  of  natives   appeared   on   the   banks,   shooting  arrows   and 
throwing  spears  at  the  party.     Fortunately  ail  escaped,  but  two  of  the 
natives  accompanying  the  expedition  were  panic-stricken  and  ran  away, 
spreading  tho  report  that  the  party  bad  been  massacred.     The  expedi- 
tion is  reported  to  have  been  veiy  successful,  but  has  undergone  many 
hardships.     The  doctor's  skill  was  in  continual  demand,  as  the  members 
sutiTered  much  from  fever  and  boils  of  the  most  painful  description,  the 
latter  arising  from  even  tho  slightest  scratch.     The  expedition  has  col- 
lected over  a  thousand  botanical  specimens,  including  many  new  speciea. 
The  Eecent  &erm&n  Censui.— The  German  Statistical  Bureau  seems 
to  work  a  little  more  rapidly  than  the  Eegistrar-Generars  Department ; 
already  we  have  some  of  the  results  of  the  census  which  was  taken  on 
December  1,  1885,  in  the  shape  of  the  population  of  a  large  number  of 
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German  towns.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  rapid  increase  in  popnla-i 
tion  in  Berlin  has  been  continued ;  in  1875  it  was  968,635 ;  in  1880, 
1,122,230;  and  in  1885,  1,316,382— or  an  addition  of  nearly  200,000  in 
five  years,  or  an  increase  of  17  per  cent. — 3  •  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  In 
this  the  suburban  population  of  Charlottenburg,  Schoneberg,  Bexdorf, 
&c.,  is  not  included*  The  growth  of  population  in  some  of  the  other 
larger  German  towns  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

1885. 
..     102,921 
..      85,385 
..       81,869 


Breslaa 
Manich 
IJhresden 
Leipzig 

Frankfort  a.  M. 
Hanorer 
Stattgart  .. 
Nomberg  .. 
Kagdeburg  .. 
Straasborg  .. 
Chemnitz  •• 
Elberfeld  .. 
Altona  ••     •• 


1885. 
298,893 
260,005 
245,550 
170,076 
153,765 
137,912 
125,510 
116,193 
114,052 
112,091 
110,693 
106,363 
104,457 


1880. 

272,912 

230,023 

220,818 

149,081 

136,831 

122,813 

117,303 

99,519 

97,539 

104,471 

95,123 

93,528 

91,097 


Barmen 
Brunswick 
Halle    .. 
Dortmund 
Mulbansen 
Poeen  ,*  •• 
Mainz  .« 
Augsburg 
Cassel   .. 
Mannheim 
Carlsrube 
Liibeck 


78,289 
69,620 
68,177 
66.314 
65,476 
62,950 
61,370 
56,686 
55,498 


1880. 

95,951 

75,038 

71,484 

67,544 


65,718 
54,491 
61,408 
58,293 
53,465 
49,288 
51,055 


In  1880  Germany  had  only  eight  towns  of  more  than  100,000  in- 
habitants, now  it  has  fourteen. 


Lieut-Oeneral  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  C.B.,  K.C.8.I.,  O.C.K.O.*--Arthiir 
Porres  Phayre  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  7th  of  May,  1812,  the  son  of  Richard 
Phayre,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  and  grandson  of  Colonel  Pliayre,  of  Killoughram  Forest, 
Co.  Wcadbrd.  Though  of  English  birth,  Arthur  Phayre  was  thus  of  Irish  family, 
and  always  (I  think)  reckoned  himself  an  Irishman. f  There  is  a  tradition  among 
some  of  his  snryiving  comrades  in  the  Pegu  Commission  that  on  some  occasion  in 
his  career  he  was  ofifered  an  opportunity  of  baying  back  what  hod  been  the  patrimony 
of  the  family  in  Connty  Wexford,  but  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  make  the 
purchase.  Brothers  of  Sir  Arthur  were  the  Rev.  Richard  Phayre  (whose  death 
occurred  a  fortnight  after  his  own),  and  Lieut.-General  Sir  Robert  Phayre,  K.C.B.,  of 
the  Bomhay  Army ;  the  former  older,  the  latter  much  younger  than  Arthur. 

Arthur  Phayre  was  for  a  time  at  Shrewshury  School,  then  under  the  famous 
master  Dr.  Samuel  Butler  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield),  but  he  went  at  an  early 
age  to  India  as  a  cadet,  arriving  at  Fort  William  the  3rd  of  February,  1829.  He 
was  posted  to  the  7th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  (3rd  of  June,  1829). 

Something  has  been  learned  of  his  early  days  in  India  from  Sir  Robert 

Montgomery  and  Mr.  John  Thornton,  who^were  young  civilians  of  about  Phayre's 

'  own  standing.    In  1832  the  7th  N.I.  was  stationed  at  Gorakhpiir,  with  a  detach- 


*  By  Colonel  H.  Tule,  B.E.,  o.B. 

t  I  see,  in  his  letters,  he  generally  writes  will  for  shall, 
England  this  must  have  been  in  the  blood  I 


As  he  was  edncaied  in 
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ment  thrown  ont  to  Azamgarh,  a  small  civil  station  about  50  miles  distant,  where 
Montgomery  and  Thornton  were  employed.  Phayre,  then  an  ensign,  was  there,  on 
and  off,  for  some  two  years,  Id  command  of  the  detachment,  and  the  two  young  civilians 
became  intimate  with  him.  He  was  always  indifferent  to  his  own  personal  comfort, 
and  Mr.  Thornton  remembers  that  on  going  first  to  call  upon  the  young  oflScer  he 
found  him  lodged,  in  very  primitive  fashion,  in  one  of  the  "  bells  of  arms,'  •  a  place 
which  a  modem  subaltern  would  hardly  look  on  as  a  habitable  locality  in  time  of 
peace. 

Phayre  had  no  interest,  and  it  seemed  likely  enough  that  he  would  spend  his  life 
as  an  officer  of  native  infantry.  But  there  was  much  character  in  him  that  even 
then  impressed  his  companions.  He  had  not,  as  he  told  them,  had  much  education-— 
a  surprising  statement  to  those  who  knew  him  in  maturity,  and  always  regarded  him 
as  a  man  singularly  well  educated.  But  the  fact  is  that  he  educated  himself.  In 
those  Azamgarh  days  he  read  a  great  deal,  and  chiefly  in  works  -of  substance,  on 
which  he  exercised  his  own  thoughts,  often  making  notes  and  abstracts;  He  was  at 
the  same  time  full  of  life  and  intelligence,  and  had  in  his  solitary  reading  and 
meditatioir  formed  some  odd  opinions  (as  was  natural),  and  delighted  in  a  good 
ailment  Sir  Robert  tells  m^  that  Phayre  often  spent  days  and  weeks  at  his 
house,  and  in  the  cold  weather  joined  him  in  camp— that  pleasantest  of  all  modes 
of  life  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  experienced  it.  He  was  on  those  occasions 
(and  here* none  of  us  will  be  surprised)  a  delightful  companion;  and  was  very  fond 
of  sport,  though  a  very  bad  shot ;  the  last  a  feature  which  I  find  his  Anglo-Burman 
friends  recognise  as  true  to  the  last. 

In  1834  Colonel  Benson,  who  was  Lord  William  Bentinck*s  military  secretary, 
wrote  to  Colonel  Andr6,  commanding  the  7th  N.I.,  requesting  him  to  suggest  some 
young  officer  of  promise  for  employment  in  the  Burmese  provinces,  which  had  been 
acquired  a  few  years  before  under  .the  treaty  that  terminated  the  first  Burmese  war. 
These  provinces  consisted  of  Aracan,  and  of  what  were  called  the  Tenaaserim 
Provinces,  stretching  far  to  the  south,  whilst  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi  (or  province 
of  Pegu),  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Burmese,  separated  the  two.  Phayre 
was  nominated,  and  was  sent  to  Moulmein  for  employment  with  a  local  corps  of 
Taiaings  (or  people  of  Pegu)  which  it  was  intended  to  raise  for  service  in  Tenasserim. 

Appointment  to  these  local  corps  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  a  sort  of  novitiate 
for  young  officers  seeking  transfer  to  the  civil  administration  of  **  non-regulation  '* 
provinces.  Phayre,  during  his  short  stay  in  Tenasserim,  seems  to  have  made  an 
impression  which  produced  its  effect  two  years  later ;  but  the  project  of  a  Taking 
corps  was  given  up,  and  he  returned  to  Bengal.  After  a  short  service  with  the 
Assam  Light  Infantry,  a  corps  of  the  same  class,  he  was  appointed  (30th  June, 
1837)  Senior  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Aracan,  then  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
Archibald)  Bogle. 

Phayre  was  quite  new  to  civil  employment  when  he  came  to  Akyab  (the  seat  of 
administration  in  Aracan),  and  he  had  to  learn  everything  from  Bogle.  But  the 
latter  was  a  good  man  to  learn  from.  He  had  made  his  own  name  in  Assam,  where 
he  held  charge  of  Kdmriip,  the  most  important  district  of  that  province.  The 
revenue  arrangements  had  been  utter  chaos  when  he  took  charge ;  but  he  laboured 
at  the  matter  till  he  produced  a  regular  and  effective  system.    **  Bogle's  Kdmrdp 


*  Sepoys  living  in  huts  of  their  own  construction  (**  lines  "),  the  bells  of  arms  were 
small  square  edifices  ranged  between  the  lines  and  the  parade,  one  to  each  company, 
and  in  these  the  arms  of  the  sepoys  were  lodged.  There  being  only  a  small  detach- 
ment at  Azamgarh  there  was  probably  a  superfluity  of  these  structures. 
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Seitlazne&t^  was  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  piece  af  work,  and  procured  for  ita 
iuthar  |ir(»notioii  to  tiie  CommiasioQersbip  of  Aracan. 

AzBcao  was  at  that  time  a  most  secluded  region,  and  very  sparsely  popnlated, 
A.  OBDina  in  1829,  soon  after  aoDeiuitioD,  gave  ouly  121,288  souls,  a  number  wbicb 
had  liieii  to  195^107  in  1S32,  and  in  1881  to  587,518,  The  only  oommunication 
mtb  the  outer  world  in  those  days  was  maintained  by  a  sailing  vessel— the  Amherti 
— whkh  arrived  from  Calcutta  about  once  in  six  weeks,  aGTording  a  periodical 
ezcileiDent. 

Hie  only  iDcident  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather  rec^arding  Phayre's  early 
career  in  Aracan  is  connected  with  an  expedition  (1841)  to  chastise  a  tribe  called 
Wa-lien,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Kuladan  or  river  of  Aracan,  which  had  been  com- 
mitting raids  on  villages  in  our  territory,  retreating  to  fastoesses  in  their  mountains, 
which  tbey  sopfxised  to  be  iuaccessible  to  our  sepoys,  Fhajre  was  sent  up  with  a 
company  of  the  Aracan  Local  Battalion,  under  Lit^ut.  Fytche  (who  in  after  years 
becaiEke  his  suGceasor  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma).  They  were  the 
first  European  oflScers  to  penetrate  this  wild  country ;  in  the  lace  of  considerable 
reatstonoe  they  scaled  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Wa-lien,  which  was  on  a  hill  4O0O 
feet  ftboive  the  valley,  and  destroyed  the  village*  This  made  a  great  impression  upon 
tbe  caterans,  and  both  Pbayre  and  Fytche  were  highly  commended. 

The  latter  two  years  of  Phayre's  first  stay  in  Aracan  were  passed  at  Sandoway, 

the  southern  district  of  the  province,  where  he  must  have  been  in  absolute  solitude 

English  society.    At  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  tho 

language,  and  laid   the   foundation  of  that  aocomplmhment  which  he 

L  to  so  high  a  degree  in  after  years. 

From  this  he  was  transferred  in  1846  to  be  principal  assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Tenasserim  Provmces,  Mr.  John  Russell  Col v in,  since  belter  known  as  the 
LienU-Govemor  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  who  died  in  the  fort  of  Agra  during 
the  Mutiny* 

Major-Gene ral  Hopkinaon  supplies  a  sketch  of  Phayre  about  1841  :— 

^  When  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  he  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  sinewy  fellow,  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  with  a  gentle  kindly  face^  and  with  a  manntT  which,  though 
not  in  the  least  elTusive,  was  cordial  and  sympathetic  to  a  degree.  Phajnre  v,&s  a 
perfectly  sincere  and  altogether  reliable  man,  but  you  seldom  left  him  after  a  long 
talk  without  the  conviction  that  he  was  quite  at  one  with  you  in  your  viowe ;  the 
expression  of  his  face,  his  gestures,  the  monosyllables  to  which  ho  cotiBued  his 
responses,  all  signified  assent.  There  was  no  reiserve  in  hh  demeanour,  and  yet  he 
was  reticent." 

I  transcribe  this  sketch  because  it  catches  some  features  with  singular  truth. 
The  adjectives  **  gaunt  and  sinewy  "  were  I  doubt  not  strictly  correct  in  his  younger 
days ;  but  the  informing  spirit,  and  long  exerci^^  of  authority  had  changed  this  to  no 
little  of  refinement  and  dignity  when  I  first  knew  him  (1855).  The  latter  part  of  the 
quotation  is  true  to  the  life,  and  brings  back  to  me  many  an  occasion  in  the  ^irlier 
days  of  my  acquaintance  with  Phayre.  Only  this :  after  a  time  one  recognised  the 
idiosyncracy ;  you  ceased  to  suppose  that  lie  necessariiy  agreed  with  you ;  and  with 
more  use,  you  got  at  what  lay  l^ehind  his  reticence.  I  think  the  habvt  was  founded 
inhisunwiliingaess  to  enter  on  controvarsy,  and  was  perhaps  oooiiected  with  another 
notable  feature  iu  his  character,  8ome  circumstances  revealed  to  me  that  he  was 
naturally  a  man  of  hot  temfjer.  But  never  did  I  know  a  man  who  Ixad  hia  temper 
more  perfectly  under  control,  and  1  doubt  if  any  living  man  could  testify  to  having 
witnessed  any  unseemly  breach  of  that  control. 
H  Fourteen   years  after  they  had  parted  at  Azamgarh  Sir  R.  Montgomery  met 

^ft    Phayre  on  the  Lahore  parade  ground,  as  he  tells  me,  practising  the  gpose-step  1    The 
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fact  was  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Sikh  war,  the  7th  N.I.  being  among 
the  corps  ordered  to  the  front,  Phayre  and  other  officers  of  the  Commission  had  been 
ordered  to  join ;  and  as  he  had  been  so  long  absent  from  his  regiment  he  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  ABC  of  the  drill-ground.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  retam  from 
the  Ptmjab,  Mr.  Colvin  having  returned  to  Bengal,  Bogle  succeeded  in  Tenas- 
serim,  and  Phayre  was  rewarded  with  the  Commissionership  of  Aracan  (10th  Aprils 
1849). 

The  second  Burmese  war  broke  out  in  the  early  part  of  1852 ;  by  the  end  of 
that  year  Lord  Dalhousie's  proclamation  was  issued  annexing  to  the  British  dominions 
the  province  of  Pegu ;  and  Captain  Arthur  Phayre  was  nominated  to  the  charge  of 
the  new  territory  (3l8t  December,  1852),  his  position  being  in  direct  subordination 
to  the  Grovemor-G^neral,  with  his  headquarters  at  Rangoon.  For  ten  years  Phayre 
governed  Pegu  as  Commissioner,  and  by  his  wise  and  considerate  administra* 
tion  laid  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  which  has  so  singularly  characterised 
that  province,  and  has  attracted  numerous  inunigrants  from  what  was  till  the  other 
day  Independent  Burma. 

Let  me  quote  here  from  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  28th 
December,  written  by  Dr.  Dietrich  Brandis,  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  like 
minded  fellow-workers  that  Phayre  ever  had : — 

''  All  important  questions  Phayre  approached  in  the  spirit  of  a  scholar,  and  in 
forming  his  conclusions  he  employed  the  methods  of  scientific  research.  When  he 
had  formed  his  views  he  acted  with  the  promptitude  and  boldness  of  a  soldier,  and 
the  calm  moderation  of  a  statesman.  For  many  years  he  had  been  Assistant  Com- 
missioner at  Moulmein,  and  afterwards  Commissioner  of  Aracan,  so  that  when  he 
became  Commissioner  of  Pegu  his  name  was  well  known  among  Burmans  and 
Karens  in  the  annexed  province.  His  firmness,  his  justice,  his  great  liberality, 
his  mastery  of  the  language  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people,  his  command- 
ing figure,  had  made  him  feared,  and  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  long 
before  he  became  Commissioner  of  Pegu.  He  was  never  married,  and  the  Bur- 
mans  could  only  explain  the  pure  life  which  be  led  by  regarding  him  as  a  saint, 
a  superior  being,  a  kind  of  demigod.  They  worshipped  him,  and  their  confidence  in 
him  was  unbounded.'^ 

In  1862  the  four  provinces  of  Aracan,  Pegu,  Martaban,  and  Tenasserim,  embrace* 
ing  a  continuous  seaboard  of  900  miles,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chittagong  in  Bengal  to  Mergui  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  became  divisions  of  the 
United  Province  of  "  British  Burma,**  of  which  Lieut.-Col.  Phayre  was  constituted 
the  first  Chief-Commissioner  (and  practically  governor). 

At  first,  after  annexation,  Pegu  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  bands  of  insurgents 
and  plunderers,  just  as  Upper  Burma  is  at  this  moment,  but  they  were  fiivoured  by 
a  more  difficult  country  in  the  jungles  and  endless  creeks  of  the  delta.  Gradually, 
however,  peace  was  attained,  and  the  country  grew  rapidly  in  commerce  and  wealth. 

We  shall  presently  exhibit  an  abstract  of  the  capital  statistics,  borrowed 
from  the  last  number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  which  will  afford  a  precise  idea  of 
what  the  growth  has  been  in  the  province  of  British  Burma.  It  does  not  separately 
distinguish  Phayre*s  term  of  office,  which  ended  in  1867,  but  it  was  he  who,  by  his 
wise  and  considerate  administration,  nursed  the  province  in  its  infancy.  This 
province  had,  in  the  16th  century,  been  the  seat  of  a  splendid  empire.  War,  and 
barbarous  government  through  many  generations,  had  reduced  it  to  anarchy,  and 
vastly  diminished  the  population.  The  fertile  soil  however  remained,  and  the 
capacity  of  restoration.  It  was  Phayre  who  not  only  laid  the  foundations  of 
prosperity,  but  who  carried  to  a  great  height  that  prosperity  under  his  own  govern- 
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ment,  and  gave  the  impetas  to  that  farther  derelopment  which  Pegu  has  since 
attained.  The  extraordinary  increase  in  population,  wUch  the  figures  below  exhibit, 
was  mainly  due  to  immigration  from  beyond  our  frontier.  Let  me  quote  again 
from  Dr.  Brandis :— "  Though,  in  1856,  Phayre  had  no  idea  that  his  administration 
and  that  of  his  suooessors  would  accomplish  so  much,  the  means  by  which  this 
result  has  been  brot^ht  about  were  clearly  set  forth  in  his  first  report.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  material  benefits  gained  by  the  people  of  Pegu,  he  recounts 
the  aboUtkxL  of  forced  labour,  *a  load  which  bowed  the  people  to  the  dust ;'  the 
introdnctioii  of  a  coin  of  fixed  Talue ;  the  export  of  grain,  and  the  abolition  of 
transit  duties ;  and,  more  than  all,  just  and  steady  government,  and  effective  re- 
prassion  of  crime. 

^  Phayre  was  determined  fcoi^.  the  commencement  that  the  province  should  pay 
its  way,  and  should  eventually  contribute  to  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  he  insisted  upon  high  taxation,  and  maintained  the  capitation- 
tax,  which  though  theoretioally  objectionable,  has  wisely  been  continued  to  this  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  enforced  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  administration. 
The  result  has  proved  that  hk  policy  was  right  ...  In  spite  of  this  high  taxation 
wealth  aocumulatea,  and  immigration  is  filling  the  country.  Trade,  imports  as  well 
as  exports,  has  increased  in  a  most  astonishing  manner." 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  in  his  task  Phayre  enjoyed  advantages  besides  those  per- 
sonal ones  of  which  we  have  recently  spoken.  There  were  in  Pegu  no  antagonisms 
of  race  or  religion  to  be  conciliated,  no  caste-rivalry,  or  fematicism,  no  important  vested 
fights^  no  landed  or  military  aristocracy ;  no  difficult  land  tenure  to  be  investigated. 
"  The  whole  population  of  British  Burma  presented  one  dead  level  of  equality,  which 
wanted  only  the  assurance  of  protection  to  person  and  property  to  develope  into  a 
more  complete  form  of  society*  For  the  government  of  a  people  so  situated,  the 
most  brilliant  talent  might  have  produced  mischief,  if  it  had  been  employed  in 
urging  too  rapid  an  advance  in  the  path  of  progress.  But  by  long  experience,  and 
loving  study,  Phayre  had  become  intimate  with  the  character  of  the  material  he  had 
to  shape,  and  it  wilt  be  understood,  from  what  has  been  said  of  his  qualities,  how 
competent  'he  was  for  the  task."  * 

The  following  are  the  statistics  finm  the  '  Quarterly  Review  ':— 

**  The  first  attempts  at  census  in  Pegu  after  annexations  were       • 
of  uncertain  value,  but  in  1868,  five  years  after  annexation,  the 
population  was         .. ..        890.974 

« In  1862  it  had  risen  to 1,244,385 

[n  that  year  the  whole  of  our  Burmese  provinces  were  united. 

In  1863  the  whole  population  of  British  Burma  was       ••     1^491,736 

In  1872 2,747,148 

In  1881.. ..      3,736i771t 

^  The  aggieg»te  groea  rwenm^d  the  three  provinces  was : — 

In  1853-54 531,792 

In  1862-63 939,667 

In  1872-73 1,531,724 

.    In  1883-84   ..      ..      ..      ..      ..      ..      .,      2,850,036     , 

In  addition  to  which,  in  the  last-named  year  the  muni- 
cipalities raised  a  revenue  of  242,950 


*  From  a  note  by  General  Hopkinson,  Phayre's  successor  in  Araoan. 
t  In  1884  the  population  was  estimated  to  have  grown  to  4,834,000. 
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**  Foreign  TVckfo.— Value  of  imports  aod  exports  for  the  whole  of  Britisb 
Borma : — 

£ 

In  1853-54   .. 1,643,131 

In  1862-63 1,910,993 

In  1882-83 10,418,097." 

Early  in  his  administration  of  F^u  Phayre  accompanied  to  Calcutta  envoys 
whom  the  King  of  Aya  sent,  professedly  on  a  complimentary  errand  with  presents^ 
to  Lord  Dalhousie.  They  took  their  leave  on  the  23rd  December,  1854,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  chief  envoy  took  courage  to  make  known  that  his  commission  was 
to  request  the  restoration  of  Pegu.  Phayre,  as  interpreter,  had  to  cdipimunicate  this 
to  the  GK)vemor-(}eneral,  and  those  of  us  who  remember  that  illustrious  ruler  can 
picture  to  ourselves  how  his  stature  would  enlarge  in  the  eyes  of  spectators  as  he 
gave  his  answer— in  true  Dalhousie  fashion,  and  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
addressing  Phayre:  ''Tell  them  that  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  in  heaven,  the 
British  flag  shall  wave  over  those  possessions ! " 

In  the  following  year  Phayre>  in  turn  went  as  the  Grovemor-Q«neral's  envoy  to 
Amaraptira,  which  was  then  the  royal  residence.  One  object  at  least  of  this  mission 
was  to  obtain  a  treaty,  which  should  formally  cede  the  territory  which  we  had 
annexed  in  the  end  of  1852.  Phayre's  negotiations  were  conducted  with  great  per- 
sistence, though  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner,  and  he  seemed  certainly,  to  all 
who  witnessed  the  interviews,  to  have  attracted  the  king's  personal  goodwill.  But 
H,M.  would  give  no  treaty.  The  reply  was,  that  **  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  discussions  regarding  a  treaty,  the  two  great  countries  having  mutually  deputed 
ambassadors  with  royal  letters  and  presents,  and  the  usual  confidence  and  great 
friendship  having  been  quickly  restored,  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  make  any 
further  special  arrangement  on  the  subject." 

The  king,  in  fact,  was  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  should  recognise  the 
annexation.  Certain  of  his  royal  predecessors  are  known  in  Burmese  history  as 
"  The  king  dethroned  by  the  Kulds  "  (or  foreigners  from  India),  '*  The  king  who 
fled  from  the  Chinese,"  and  "  The  king  who  was  thrown  into  the  water ; "  and  ELM. 
dreaded  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  "  The  king  who  signed  away  his  best  provinces ! " 

On  this  mission  the  writer  of  this  notice  had  the  honour  to  be  Secretary  to  the 
Envoy,  and  from  that  occasion  he  dates  a  friendship  and  correspondence  with  his 
admirable  chief,  which  death  alone  has  interrupted.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
survivors  of  that  e^^)edition-^though  I  hardly  know  if  I  now  can  use  the  plural 
number ! — ^have  always  looked  back  upon  their  social  progress  up  the  Irawadi,  and 
their  seven  weeks'  stay  at  Amaraptira,  with  its  many  novel  sights  and  quaint  memories, 
as  a  bright  and  joyous  episode  in  life.  -  • 

Phayre  tvdce  again  visited  the  Burmese  Court,  transferred  in  1860  to  Mandalay, 
in  the  same  diplomatic  capacity ;  once  in  1862,  just  after  the  union  of  the  provinces 
under  him  as  Chief  Commissioner,  a  change  which  created  much  interest  at  the 
Court ;  and  again  in  the  end  of  1866.  On  thb  first  occasion  a  tfeaty  of  commerce  was 
concluded ;  it  was  one  which  dealt  very  gbntly  with  the  Burmese,  and  might  be 
called  indeed  one-sided,  in  tlleir  favour;  but  Uie  moderate  expectations  which  it 
held  out  were  never  fulfilled.  The  second  mission  followed  ian  occasion  in  which 
Phayre  had  dealt  in  the  most  friendly  manner  with  the  King  after  a  dangerous 
outbreak  at  the  capital,  and  it  was  hoped  that  H.M.  would  be  more  reasonable  in 
regard  to  the  monopolies  which  he  had  constituted,  and  the  heavy  frontier  duties, 
both  destructive  to  trade.  But  the  King  seemed  out  of  temper  and  broke  off  the 
negotiations* 

Phayre  quitted  Burma  for  ever  in  March  1867;  becoming  Sir  Arthur,  as  a 
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Kmgfii  of  the  Star  of  India,  tiro  months  later.  The  Viceroy  (Sir  J*  Lawrence) 
oftred  him  the  post  of  Resident  at  Hyderabad  (in  succession  to  Sir  George  Yule,  who 
bas  ranrived  him  juat  four  weeks),  bat  Phayre  declined  it.  "  I  thought  *'  (he  wrote 
to  me)  •*!  should  vmhe  a  me^^of  an  entirely  new  court  and  j^eople,  so  begged  to  be 
exoised***  •  In  the  same  letter  (from  London)  he  aays :  "  This  being  really  my  first 
stay  At  home  since  I  originally  went  to  India,  I  am  thoroughly  eDJoying  it.  *  .  • 
lo  a  few  days  I  go  to  Paris  to  present  a  com|)lete  copy  of  the  Bud  J  hist  Scnpturea 
iBidajfity  to  the  Emperor,  from  Bishop  Bigandet." 

In  1B69  he  made  a  trip  to  India,  travelling  to  Kashmir^  Feshdwar  and  other  parts 
vhioh  ho  had  long  desired  to  see,  and  visiting  the  Baddhist  remains  with  great 
inttPBst.  When  he  started,  he  had  certainly  not  given  up  the  idea  of  further  service 
ialndky  for  be  says  (3rd  May»  1869) :  ^'  I  am  to  leave  Marseilles  6tli  June.  I  have 
no  definite  prospect  of  employment,  but  many  of  travel."  And  he  had  intended  to 
be  absent  some  two  years  and  a  half.  But  he  changed  hie  plana,  or  found  nothing  to 
detaJD  bim  in  India,  and  ho  was  back  in  London  by  the  6th  September,  1870,  having 
rstnined  by  Saigon,  the  Chinese  ports  and  capital,  Japan,  California,  the  Yosemite 
valley,  the  Salt-Lake  (where  he  interviewed  Brigham  Young),  I>eDYer,  and  so  on. 
*•!  will  only  say  **  (he  adds)  **  I  found  the  men  of  the  Far  West,  and  the  Yankees, 
most  pleasant  fellows." 

About  this  time  he  took  up  bis  abode  at  Bray,  near  Dublin,  as  headquarters, 
mtking  visits  of  six  or  eight  weeks  to  London  in  the  summer,  and  then  travelling. 
1  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  a  meeting  with  him  at  the  Edinburgh  gathering 
€i  the  British  Association  in  1871. 

In  1872  (22nd  May)  he  writes :  "  The  Burmese  Envoy  is,  I  believe,  near  at  hand. 
I  have  recommended  them  at  the  India  Office  not  to  epter  on  any  busineas-discussion 
with  him,  as  the  object  of  the  Burmesa  is  to  throw  over  the  Governor-General.     I 

had  a  few  minutes*  conversation  with  the of  - — ^  on  the  subject ;  but  his  head 

is  fall  of  the  *  Reign  of  Law,'  and  such  like,  and  I  doubt  if  he, — or  — —  * — —,— has 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  matter.  Indeed,  at  one  time  tlaey  were  evidently  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the^Burmese  trap.  With  all  my  love  for  Jlft>n,t  he  must  not 
have  his  way  in  all  things,*' 

In  his  next  letter,  however,  he  tells  that  the  trap  had  been  entirety  eschewed. 
He  adds:  **  A  few  days  ago  I  found  two  young  ladies  reading  your  *  Marco '  to  their 
father,  and  they  said  they  read  some  chapters  to  him  every  aftemoon."^-A  fact  that 
may  be  coupled  with  the  tale  told  of  the  late  Samuel  Warren,  that  he  used  to  ring 
up  his  servants  every  night  and  read  them  a  chapter  in  the  *  Lily  and  the  Bee  J ' 

About  this  time  he  was  much  engaged  with  his  history  of  Burma,  antl  I  find 
several  letters  from  him  discussing,  and  inviting  discassion  on,  the  early  European 
nanalives  r^arding  Burma,  and  their  geography.  In  one  letter  (17th  Dec,  1873), 
he  speaks  of  translating  a  rubbing  from  a  large  Burmese  bell  in  the  Liverpool 
Museum,  apparently  plunder  from  Prome  in  the  war  of  1824-26 :  "  Oh  !  if  the  poor 
foander,  who  longed  for  Nirv&na, — and  his  beloved  wife  (who,!  verily  believe— for  ho 
was  Governor  of  Pegu — was  the  old  lady  we  saw  at  Araarapiim,  who  knew  *  Jan 
Kan-ning/  and  entertained  us  at  tea  |)  could  have  seen  the  base  use  their  *  work  of 
merit '  was  to  come  to,  even  the  *  sorrow  of  being,'  which  they  hoped  to  end  at  last, 
would  have  been  an  hundredfold  enhanced  1  Well,  our  looting  propensities  malce 
ne  blush  for  our  conduct,  which  was  horrible  in  the  last  war." 

In  September  1874,  he  writes ;  *'  At  the  India  Office,  they  say  we  have  got  into 

•  Letter  dated  2nd  April,  1868.  ^ 

t  Mien  ii  Maroo  PuIo'b  name  (a ad  the  Chinese)  for  Burma. 
I  See  *  The  Miaeiou  to  Avo/  p.  102. 
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a  sad  maddle  with  the  King  of  Burma,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  go  ont 
as  Plenipotentiary.    The  question  showed  they  did  not  know  the  best  way  of  getting ' 
out  of  the  muddle.    Such  a  measure  would  in  my  opinion  be  disastrous;  just  be 
doing  what  the  King  has  all  along  wanted,  viz.  to  set  aside  the  Govemment 
of  India.*' 

But  at  this  yery  time  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Carnarvon  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mauritius,  and  he  held  this  office  till  the  last  day  of  1878.  His  success 
in  this  government  showed  how- little  was  local  and  narrow  in  the  eduoatioii 
that  Fhayre  had  gone  through,  from  the  time  of  his  diligent  readings  as  an  ensign, 
to  his  successful  administration  of  a  great  Burmese  territory.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  his  admirable  manners  and  sympathetio  cluuracter,  as  well  as  his 
munificent  hospitality,  should  have  gained  him  great  popularity  among  the  Creole 
population;  but  his  remarkable  administrative  aptitude,  with  his  courtesy  and 
fairness  to  every  class,  were  not  less  appreciated.  Among  the  measures  which 
especially  employed  him  during  his  four  years*  government,  the  most  important, ' 
I  suppose,  was  the  new  labour  la\9r  regulating  the  position  and  rights  of  the  Indian 
immigrants,  which  was  long  under  discussion,  and  was  only  finally  enacted  at  the 
end  of  his  government.  Other  matters  noticed  as  engaging  his  attention  are  the 
position  of  squatters  on  the  public  lands,  whom  he  was  able,  by  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  them,  to  convert  from  a  bohemian  and  almost  vagrant  population  into  respect- 
able rate-paying  tenants  of  the  crown ;  sanitary  works,  which  have  sensibly  improved 
the  health  of  the  island ;  husbandry  of  the  forests,  tending  to  avert  the  calamity  of 
general  and  habitual  drought  which  threatened,  before  long,  to  visit  the  island,  if 
denudation  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked ;  the  initiation,  at  least,  of  an 
irrigation  system ;  and,  finally,  the  thankless  task  of  grappling  with  departmental 
economy,  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  achieved  without  exciting  discontent  "  He 
has  been  ever,"  said  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  the  eve  of  Sir  Arthur's  departure 
from  the  colony,  "  the  hardest  worker  of  us  all ;  he  has  taught  us  the  true  secret  of 
success,  namely,  that  of  doing  one's  work  thoroughly,  honestly,  and  well." 

On  his  homeward  route  Phayre  diverged  to  visit  his  friend  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  then 
on  his  tour  to  the  Transvaal— but  that  is  a  region  in  which  we  have  no  desire  to 
linger,  even  if  we  had  material  for  expansion. 

After  his  return  he  settled  again  at  Bray.  Every  spring  or  early  summer  he 
used  to  come  to  town,  to  the  gratification  of  many  old  friends,  and  was  generally 
to  be  met  at  the  Athenaaum,  a  frequent  member  of  that  Oriental  table  which  has 
so  rapidly  been  losing  its  most  prominent  members.  It  is  repeatedly  alluded  to 
with  hearty  enjoyment  in  his  letters.  The  autumn  was  usually  spent  in  travelling, 
or  in  Scotland,  a  country  to  which  he  had  taken  a  great  liking ;  generally  beginning 
his  tour  by  a  visit  to  his  old  Burma  friend  Maj.-Gen.  David  Briggs  at  Jedburgh. 
His  history  of  Burma  had  long  been  a  labour  of  love.  He  had  made  it  the  subject  of 
many  detached  papers  (see  list  below),  but  after  his  return  from  Mauritius  he  welded 
these  into  a  book.  It  is  difficult  to  attract  readers  to  such  a  subject;  but  Fhayre's 
work  is  careful,  lucid,  and  excellent. 

His  last  public  utterance  was  a  letter  to  the  Times  ci  the  13th  October,  in  which 
he  gave  his  unhesitating  approval  to  the  military  intervention  for  the  deposition 
of  King  Thecbaw  which  had  then  been  announced :  "  It  has  been  with  much 
reluctance  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  British  intervention  in  that  country 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  This  appears  to  me 
essential  in  the  cause  of  order,  and  in  defence  of  British  interests,  political  and  com- 
mercial, now  seriously  menaced  ....  Intervention  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
no  other  power,  Etiropean*  or  Asiatic,  should  be  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  predomi- 
nance of  British  influence."  There  could  have  been  no  more  valuable  sanction  to 
the  righteousness  of  that  measure.    Phayre  was  not  only  eminently  just,  but  had 
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ever  been  the  true  friend  of  the  King  of  Barma,  and  the  most  moderate  of  men  in 
bis  dealiogs  with  that  govcmment. 

On  the  erening  of  the  14th  December,  he  told  the  lady  with  whom  ho  lodged 
that  he  was  soffering  pain,  and  had  some  local  medical  advice.  He  went  to  his 
room  and  lay  down,  taking  only  his  ooat  off,  and  so  he  was  fonnd  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  was  buried  at  Ennlskerry  on  the  19th.  The  announcement  of  his  death 
was  a  shodc  and  a  surprise.  It  is  tme  that  he  was  over  threescore  and 
thirteen — bat  who  coold  realise  that  who  saw  him,  with  his  alert  and  youthful  figure, 
in  his  great  statore,  slim  and  lithe  as  a  palm-tree  ?  He  is  gone ;  when  his  counsel 
seemed  most  sorely  needed,  as  daily  becomes  more  manifest.  Brandis  rightly  calls 
him  a  good  and  great  man.  Just,  humane,  magnanimous,  beneficent,  animated  by 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  duty,  courteous,  modest — I  never  remember  an  instance  in 
which  himself,  or  his  claims,  or  his  rights,  much  less  his  merits,  made  any  part 
directly  or  indirectly  in  his  words  or  aot8,r~with  the  wisdom  to  build  up  a  state, 
as  he  built  up  a  great  province.  What  a  contemptible  thing  seems  the  oratory 
on  which  men  set  such  value  and  bestow  such  admiring  epithets,— a  tool  as  apt, 
and  as  often  used*  to  destroy  a  kingdom  as  tp  build  one  up^ — beside  such  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  as  these  I 

I  add  a  list  of  Sir  Arthur  Phayre's  published  writings,  which  I  believe  to  be 
tolerably  complete. 

In  the  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal '  :— 

1.  1841.    Aoeonnt  of  Arakan  (pp.  34),  vol.  x.  p.  679. 

2.  1844.    On  the  History  of  Arakan  (pp.  29),  xiii.  23. 

a  184e.    The  Historical  Coins  of  Arakan  (pp.  9),  xv.  232. 

4.  I856w    Original  Text  and  Translation  of  a  Scroll  of  Silver  in  the  Burmese  Lan- 

guage, found  in  a  Buddhist  Pagoda  at  Prome  (pp.  6),  xxv.  173. 

5.  1859.    On  the  History  of  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda  at  Rangoon  (pp.  8),  xxviii.  473. 

6.  1860.    Bemarks  upon  an  Ancient  Buddhist  Monastery  at  Pu-gan  on  the  Ira- 

wadi  (pp.  6),  xxix.  346. 

7.  1863.    Bemarks  on  a  Stone  Inscription  from  the  Buins  of  Pu-gan  (pp.  4), 

xxxiL  267. 

8.  1863.    Memorandum  on  some  Medals  and  Coins  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic 

Society,  found  near  Mergui  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast  (pp.  30),  xxzii.  27. 

9.  1864.    Memorandum  upon  some  ancient  Tiles  obtained  at  Pu-gan  in  Burmah 

(pp.  2),  xxxili.  57. 

10.  1865.    On  the  History  of  the  Burmah  Race  (pp.  30).  xxxiii.  1 ;  (pp.  41),  xxxvii. 

pt.  i.  73 ;  1869,  xxxvtii.  (pp.  33)  pt.  i.  29. 

11.  1868.    On  the  History  of  Pegu,  xlii  pt  I  23,  720 ;  xliii.  pt  i.  6. 

12.  1870.    Note  on  a  Cirole  of  Stonea  in  the  District  of  Yusufzai  (pp.  2),  xsxix. 

pt  i.  58. 

In  the  *  Proceedings '  of  the  same  Society : — 

18.  1872.    Letter  regarding  Oold  Ooins  found  on  the  Island  of  Cheduba.    Vol.  for 
1872,  p.  8. 

14.  1876.    Letter  on  Stone  Weapons  from  Burma.    Vol.  for  1876,  p.  8. 

15.  *  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts/  May  27th,  1881.    Paper  on  British  Barma. 
Separate  works  :— 

1882.  0>ins  of  Arakan,  of  Pegu,  and  of  Burma.    Part  of  the  International 

Kumismata  Orientalia.    4to.,  TrUbner  &  Co. 

1883.  History  of  Burma,  including  Burma  Proper,  Pegu,  Taungu,  Tenasserim, 

and  Arakan.    8vo.,  Trttbner  &  Co. 

(This  sketch  has  been  prepa^  under  difiBculties  which  need  not  be  specified ; 
but  let  me  mention  some  helps  that  I  have  had  besides  personal  knowledge,  a  packet 
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of  P^ayre'a  letters,  and  a  fe^v  public  documents.  Sir  E.  Montgomery;  Mr.  Joltn 
Thornton,  and  Major-Generai  Henry  Hopkinaon  have  kindly  furoislied  noim. 
Soraething  has  been  got  from  my  old  friend  General  Fytche'a  book  called  *  Burma 
Past  and  Present ' ;  a  speech  made  by  Sir  Napier  Broome,  at  a  dinner  given  at 
Mauritius  to  Pbayre  before  his  departure  (for  whicb  I  have  to  thank  Mr,  l>e  Robeck 
of  the  Colonial  Office)  has  given  some  particulars  as  to  his  government  there ;  and 
most  valuable  of  all,  for  a  general  view  of  the  man,  is  Dr,  Braudis's  letter  to  the  Times), 

Captain  Sir  frederick  J.  0.  Evans,  E.H.,  K.Q3.,  F.E,S.,*  late  Hydro- 
grapher  of  the  Admiralty,  was  bom  in  1815.  He  entereti  the  Koyal  Navy  in  1828  as 
ft  volunteer  of  the  second  class^  and  served  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
tftation  in  H.M.  ships  Bo$e  and  Winchester,  until  ap|)oiiited  to  the  Thunder  in  1833, 
^e  Thunder  was  a  surveying  vessel,  and  it  was  here  that  Evans,  gifted  with  a  most 
powerful  and  accurate  memory,  a  great  capacity  for  method  and  exactness  of  detaif, 
and  remarkable  neat-handedness  with  pen  and  pencil,  began  his  career  aa  a  hydro- 
[  graphic  surveyor.  During  the  three  years  he  was  in  the  ThimdtiT  he  held  the  two 
'  junior  ranks  of  what  was  then  termed  the  Maater^s  line  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  was 
employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  survey  of  the  river  Demerara,  the  coasts  of  Central 
America,  and  the  Bahama  Banks,  taking  his  share  both  in  the  detached  boat  aervioe 
and  at  the  chart  table. 

On  leaving  the  TJtunderm  1836  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  CWe- 
^onia  and  otlier  vessels,  and  subsequently  on  the  Wesfc  Coast  of  Africa,  where  we 
find  him  assisting  in  putting  down  the  slave  trade,  having  for  four  years  been 
detached  from  the  surveying  service.  This  separation  arose  from  the  requirements 
of  the  service,  but  apparently  it  was  not  one  of  Inclination,  for  he  ctjntributed  a 
paper  to  the  *  Nautical  Magazine'  on  the  Hydrogmphy  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Morocco. 

Having  obtained  the  rank  of  Master  in  1841  he  was  ap|M)into(l  to  the  hly^  as 
Master  and  senior  surveying  ofiScer*  I'he  Fly  vias  ordered  on  special  surveying  and 
exploring  service  in  AustraUa,  including  an  e^famination  of  the  Barrier  Reefs,  Torres 
Strait^  and  the  southern  cotiat  of  New  Guinea.  The  result  of  this  survey  tvaa  to 
render  the  i)assage  through  Torres  Strait  from  and  to  tlie  Australian  colonies,  which 
had  been  but  little  known,  one  of  comparative  ease  and  safety ;  and  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  gave  their  thanks  to  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  Flif  for  the  valuable 
hydrographic  work  so  successfully  carried  out. 

Next  we  find  him  surveying  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  in  1847  he  returned  in  tho 
^cAeroTj,  Captain  J*  L.  Stokes,  to  New  Zealand,  where  the  ship  wa3  engaged  for  four 
jears  surveying  the  Middle  and  South  Island,  The  share  Mr,  Evans  took  in  this 
work  added  much  to  his  high  rt^putation  as  a  scientific  surveying  officer. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  War  he  was  appointeii  to  the  Lighttiwff^ 
in  the  Baltic,  and  assisted  in  the  examination  of  the  Aland  Islands  and  approaches 
to  B^jraarsund,  besides  other  hydrographic  work  oi  great  value  in  aiding  the  navi- 
-gation  of  the  fleet.  For  this  he  was  specially  mentioned  in  des^iatches  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  personall}-  thanked  by  him  on  board  the 
Lijhtnuig, 

In  1855,  Evans  was  appointed  Sujierin  ten  dent  of  the  Compass  Department  of 
the  Navy*  Although  he  had  made  observations  of  magnetic  dip  and  intensity  in 
New  Zealand,  and  read  all  that  was  generally  known  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
tlie  deviations  of  the  oc:fmpass  in  iron  slap,  this  was  but  a  small  preparation  for  the 
abstnise  work  in  which  he  was  soon  to  take  a  prominent  part,  respecting  armour- 
plated  and  other  iron  ships.  Some  ycara  previously,  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Smith, 
F.B.8.,  a  mathematician  of  great  eminence,  had  published  mathematical  expresaions 
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for  deviations  of  a  moderate  amount,  but  the  increasing  introduction  of  iron  in  the 
construction  of  ships  and  then  that  of  armour-plating  our  ships  of  war,  rendered 
farther  inquiry  into  their  magnetic  character  necessary. 

About  this  time  Evans  and  Smith  became  fellow  workers  and  the  result  was  a 
series  of  valuable  papers  on  the  subject  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  and  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
between  1858  and  1868,  and  the  third  edition  of  the  'Admiralty  Manual  for 
Deviations  of  the  Compass '  in  1869.  This  edition  has  become  a  text-book  for  all 
nations,  being  translated  into  several  European  languages,  and  by  its  instructions 
and  formulas  each  source  of  compass  error  in  the  complicated  ships  of  the  present 
day  may  be  eliminated  and  the  proper  corrector  provided. 

In  1862  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  magnetism  in  iron  ships.  But  magnetism  was  not  destined 
totally  to  supplant  hydrography  as  his  chief  subject  of  inquiry,  for  in  1865  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Naval  Assistant  to  bis  friend  and  fellow  surveyor  in  the  Acheron^ 
Captain  6.  H.  Richards,  who  had  become  Hydrographer,  and  was  also  placed  in 
chtfge  of  the  Magnetical  Department,  with  a  staff  to  carry  out  the  system  of  com- 
pass supervision  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

As  Chief  Naval  Assistant,  he  had  a  principal  share  in  compiling  the  wind  and 
current  charts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  an  ice  chart  for  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  have  added  much  to  the  safety  of  the  rapid  navigation 
of  those  seas  by  modem  steamships,  as  well  as  of  vessels  depending  on  sail  power  alone. 
When  the  Challenger  was  commissioned  for  her  voyage  in  1872,  he  compiled  the 
magnetical  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  selected  for  that  important 
branch  of  scientific  inquiry— observations  in  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Such  varied  and  good  services  were  happily  not  left  unrewarded,  for  having  become 
a  Staff  Commander  in  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Staff  Captain  in  1867, 
by  Order  in  Council,  was  retired  in  1872  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  became  a 
Companion  of  the  Bath  in  1873.  In  1874,  on  the  retirement  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
G.  K  Richards,  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of  Hydrographer  to  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  was  created  E.C.B.  in  1881,  and  until  his  final  retirement  in  1884  carried  on 
the  increasing  duties  of  that  office  with  great  ability  and  watchfulness  that  no  neglect 
of  even  minor  detail  should  mar  the  excellence  of  the  work  over  which  he  presided. 

The  Geographical  Society  has  lost  a  valued  adviser  and  friend  to  geographical 
research.  Elected  a  Fellow  in  1867,  he  served  on  the  Council  from  1874  to  1879, 
and  was  Vice-President  from  1879  to  1881.  He  was  President  of  the  Geographical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in  1876.  In  1878  he  delivered  an  admirable 
lecture  on  '*  the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth,"  before  the  Society ;  and  in  1881  con- 
tributed a  paper  to  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  on  Oceanic 
or  Maritime  Discovery  for  the  period  1831-1881. 

On  quitting  the  post  of  Hydrographer,  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  British 
delegates  to  the  International  Conference,  held  at  Washington  in  1884,  to  fix  a 
prime  meridian  and  universal  day.  From  this  time  he  gradually  declined  in  health, 
and  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1885,  retaining  the  powers  of  his  vigorous 
memory  in  an  enfeebled  frame  to  the  last. 

James  TergnaMon,  Esq.,  CLE.,  D.CX.,  LL.D.,  F.S.S.,  Ac,  Ac.*— This 
distinguished  member  of  many  leamud  societies,  long  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  one  of  its  Fellows  for  nearly  half  a  century,  died  at  his  house 
in  Laugham  Place  on  the  9th  January,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Both  an  architect 
and  archaeologist^  instinctively  rather  than  by  education,  and  essentially  a  man  of 
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art  and  letters,  his  death  lias  occasioned  a  gap  in  the  world  he  frequented  which 
cannot  easily  he  supplied.  We  know,  indeed,  of  no  individual  successor  on  whom 
his  mantle  may  be  said  to  have  fallen,  or  who  can  combine  in  his  own  person 
those  qualities  for  which  the  deceased  was  so  remarkable,  and  which  made  him  so 
interesting  and  original  a  character.  A  Scotchman,  bom  at  Ayr,  and  for  a  time  a 
pupil  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  he  is  yet  known  to  have  received  a  great  part 
of  his  early  training  on  southern  soil,  at  Hounslow.  That  his  father,  an  army 
surgeon  who  had  seen  active  service  abroad,  took  up  his  eventual  residence  at 
Windsor,  is  a  circumstance  that  explains  the  transfer  of  his  boyhood's  home  to 
England.  When  sufficiently  advanced  in  years  and  knowledge  to  work  out  his 
own  fortune,  he  went  out  to  the  far  East,  and  after  some  time,  started,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  a  house  in  Calcutta.  It  was  India,  however,  not  the  counting- 
house,  which  won  his  real  affections  and  influenced  his  tastes ;  and  he  took  advantage 
of  his  vocation  there  to  travel  from  Presidency  to  Presidency,  and  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  its  wonderful  monuments  and  inner  history.  From  the  first  he 
proposed  to  give  up  business  so  soon  as  he  had  earned  a  competency,  and  at  the  proper 
time  he  carried  out  his  intention,  came  to  England,  and  built  his  house  in  Langham 
Place.  But  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  Calcutta  firm  affected  him  more  or  less 
directly,  though  he  had  withdrawn  his  own  money  from  it,  and  he  accepted  employ- 
ment once  as  General  Manager  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  once  as  Secretary  of  an  Indian 
railway,  and,  again,  as  a  Commissioner  under  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Fortunately, 
things  righted,  and  a  rise  in  favour  of  some  Tirhtit  indigo  shares  in  his  possession 
did  him  good  service.  Henceforth,  his  career  became  that  of  a  devotee  of  art ;  and 
the  results  of  his  travels  and  researches  in  India,  and  briefer  sojourn  in  Palestine,  have 
been  embodied  in  valuable  records  without  which  an  educated  Englishman's  library 
can  scarcely  be  considered  complete.  Nor  is  his  reputation  confined  to  his  own  country. 
If  Germany,  rather  than  France,  appreciated  his  peculiar  genius,  it  may  be  that 
the  Teutonic  element  is  more  conspicuous  in  his  writings  than  the  Latin.  Li 
Schliemann  he  seems  to  have  found  a  true  friend,  and  one  who  recognised  his  great 
ability  and  originality.  He  also,  we  are  told,  was  on  his  side  a  consistent  supporter 
of  Schliemann. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  published  works,  while  mainly  treating  of  architecture  and 
archa9ology,  contain  much  to  interest  the  student  of  history  and  geography  as  well 
as  the  general  reader.  Those  relating  to  India  are  among  his  earliest  and  latest. 
*  Illustrations  of  the  Kock-cut  Temples '  in  that  country  date  from  1845,  and  these 
were  shortly  followed  by  'Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture  in 
Hindustan.'  In  1859  he  edited  Captain  Hart's  'Illustrations  of  the  Principal 
Muhammadan  Buildings  of  Bijapiir,'  and  in  1866  supplied  'Architectural  Notes'  to 
Mr.  Hope's  descriptions  of  Guzerat,  in  a  work  entitled  'Architecture  at  Ahmadabad,' 
doing  a  like  service  for  Meadows  Taylor's  two  volumes  published  in  the  same  year ; — 
one  on  Bijapur,  the  other  on  Dharwar  and  Maisur.  The  beautiful  book  on  '  Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship'  appeared  in  1868,  and  a  second  edition  followed  in  1873. 
'  Archaeology  in  India,'  published  as  late  as  1884,  if  not  a  mere  reply  to  critics,  is 
certainly  a  volume  elicited  by  strictures.  Its  pre£eu;e  and  introduction  must  be  of 
especial  interest  to  the  writer's  personal  friends,  from  the  many  passages  (perhaps 
here  and  there  somewhat  severely  sarcastic)  characteristic  of  his  babitual  mode  of 
expression;  and  there  is  much  besides  to  repay  perusal.  But  the  work  is  too 
controversial  to  be  read  singly  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  powers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  architecture  of  the 
old  sacred  and  secular  buildings  of  the  Jews,  should  have  engaged  the  serious 
attention  of  so  keen  and  artistic  an  observer  in  his  own  particular  sphere  of  inquiry. 
His  Essay  on  the  former  subject,  published  in  1847,  was  followed— as  recently 
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pointed  oat  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson — hj  his  well-known  article  on  Jerusalem,  in  the 
'Dictionary  of  the  Bible/  and,  later  still,  by  'The  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem;'  and  that,  again,  by  'The  Temple  o£  the  Jews,  and  other 
Buildings  in  the  Haram  Area  at  Jerusalem.*  To  the  same  category  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  labours  may  be  added  his  '  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Bestored ; ' 
the  main  object  of  which  volume  was  an  exposition  of  *'  the  architecture  of  Western 
Asia  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age  of  Alexander.** 

Among  his  writings  which  do  not  relate  exclusively  to  India  or  Palestine  and 
countries  named  in  Holy  Writ,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  '  History  of 
Architecture.'  Commenced  as  a  Handbook  in  1855,  it  was  extended  to  three 
volumes  in  1866,  and  further  amended  and  increased  to  four  volumes,  in  a  new 
edition,  published  by  Murray,  1875.  Of  these  foiur  volumes,  the  two  first  contain 
'A  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Architecture ; '  the  third  is  'A  History  of 
Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture;'  and  the  fourth  a  'History  of  the  Modem  Styles 
of  Architecture.'  Already,  before  the  publication  of  the  later  edition,  he  had  de- 
clared the  object  of  this,  his  mcignum  opua,  to  be :  Ist,  "  To  write  a  universal  history 
of  architecture,  in  which  each  style  shall  occupy  exactly  that  amount  of  space 
which  the  extent  of  its  buildings  or  their  merit  would  appear  to  justify;"  and 
2Ddly,  "  To  apply  one  law  of  criticism  to  all  styles,  ancient  and  modem,  eastern  and 
western ; "  explaining  "  why  one  building  has  been  successful  or  another  failed,  by 
a  reference  to  those  principles  of  design  in  architecture  which  seem  to  be  universal, 
and,  at  all  events,  are  easily  understood."  In  1849,  he  published  '  An  Historical 
Enquiry  into  the  Trae  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art ; '  *  Observations  on  the  British 
Museum,  National  Gallery,  and  National  Beoord  Office ; '  and  an  '  Essay  on  a  Pro- 
posed New  System  of  Fortification  by  Earthworks.'  As  regards  the  last,  the 
author's  subsequent  appointment  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Defence  Commission  of 
the  United  Kingdom  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  value  set  upon  his  opinion  in 
this  important  matter.  To  the  above  may  be  added  a  '  History  of  Bude  Stone 
Memorials  in  all  Countries '  (1872) ;  a  '  Short  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Uses  of  the 
Brochs  and  Bude  Stone  Memorials  of  the  Orkney  Islands  and  North  of  Scotland ' 
(1877);  and  the  'Parthenon,'  an  Essay  on  the  introduction  of  light  into  the 
interior  of  Greek  and  Boman  .temples.  But  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
attempt  a  detailed,  enumeration  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  minor  writings,  whether  in 
separate  pamphlets,  or  for  the  Journals  and  Transactions  of  Societies.  Since  1846, 
and  more  especially  since  1868,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  subjects  treated  bearing  chiefly  on  Indian  architecture, 
chronology,  and  arohsBology.  His  long  connection  with  the  said  Society  had 
rendered  him  one  of  its  most  esteemed  Members  and  Councillors,  and  at  the  period 
of  his  decease  he  was  a  Vice-President  at  its  board. 

From  1863  to  1886,  or  for  28  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  (1872),  he  was 
on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Ckographical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a  Fellow 
since  1840,  or  for  nearly  half  a  century.  When  fulfilling  this  office,  his  advice  and 
assistance,  always  tendered  with  readiness,  were  of  a  most  useful  and  practical  kind, 
whether  in  advancement  of  the  science  to  which  the  Society  was  dedicated,  or  in 
minor  details  connected  with  the  buildings  in  which  its  deliberations  were  held.  If 
he  did  not  contribute  many  papers  himself  to  its  Journal,  he  would  not  fail,  when 
requisite,  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  those  of  others ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  versatility 
of  his  talent,  he  is  known  to  have  read  a  paper  at  the  G^logical  Society.  In  1871 
he  received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  in 
1881  he  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

At  the  Athenssum  and  Oriental  Clubs,  at  the  Geographical  Dining  Club,  and  in 
many  social  circles  where  he  was  well  known  and  a  welcome  hahitui^  it  will  be  long 
before  the  genial  presence  and  instractive  talk  of  James  Fergusson  are  forgotten. 

I  2 
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THE   EXHIBITION  OF  APPLIANCES  USED  IN 
GEOGEAPHICAL  EDUCATION. 

Lectures  and  Discussions. 

Lecture  I.  December  15tli,  1885. — ^The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare 

in  the  Chair. 

On  the  Aims  and  Methoda  of  Qeographical  Educaiton. 

By  E.  G.  Bavenstein. 

Previous  to  the  lecture, 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  was  held  for  the  practical  purpose  of  seeing  by 
what  methods  education  in  geography  could  be  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
England.  It  was  not  enough  for  those  present  to  be  persuaded  in  themselves  that 
a  knowledge  of  geography  was  necessary  to  a  liberal  education :  what  they  wanted, 
as  practical  men,  was  to  discover  how  it  could  be  grafted  into  the  teaching  at 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  higher  schools.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  had 
for  a  long  time  felt  it  its  duty  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  geography,  but  hitherto 
with  very  slight  and  partial  saccess.  It  had  already  incurred  considerable  expense 
and,  with  a  fair  hope  of  succeeding,  it  would  be  inclined  to  go  still  further  in  that 
direction.  He  hoped  that  many  of  those  present  would  make  practical  suggestions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  teaching  of  geography  could  be  extended  in  England. 

Mr.  Ravekstein  in  the  course  of  his  lecture*  said  that  while  many  maintained 
that  the  teaching  of  geography  had  no  educational  value,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  very  properly  insisted  that,  in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers,  it 
might  become  an  efiScient  instrument  for  training  the  intellectual  powers.  Much  of  the 
existing  misapprehension  was  due  to  the  inadequate  way  in  which  geography  was  at 
present  being  taught  in  too  many  instances.  Mr.  Keltie*s  admirable  report  furnished 
ample  illustrations  of  this  fact.  Having  referred  to  Text-books  and  '  Readers,'  the 
lecturer  stated  that  he  feared  many  teachers  of  geography  had  lost  contact  with  nature. 
Heimatskunde  on  the  widest  bases,  which  included  much  more  than  a  mere  know* 
ledge  of  the  topography  of  the  environs  of  the  school,  should  be  more  largely  intro- 
duced, in  the  shape  of  object  lessons.  It  very  largely  developed  the  powers  of 
observation  and  description,  and  &  child  grounded  in  it  would  become  thoroughly 
possessed  of  numerous  facts  in  physical  and  political  geography,  meteorology,  and 
even  astronomy,  without  ever  having  heard  the  names  of  these  sciences.  This 
elementary  course  would  be  followed  by  a  consideration  of  our  earth  as  a  globe,  and 
of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water.  The  third  stage  would  comprehend  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  various  countries ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  pupils  would  be 
presented  with  a  systematic  survey  of  general  physical  and  political  geography. 
Ritter's  comparative  method  should  be  largely  used,  avoiding  the  extravagances  of 
some  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  disciples  of  that  great  geographer.  The  lecturer 
then  alluded  to  maps  and  other  appliances.  He  strongly  protested  against  our 
schools  being  converted  into  establishments  for  copying  maps,  but  pointed  out  how 
the  drawing  of  maps  and  diagrams  might  be  made  useful  vehicles  of  conveying 
knowledge  and  testing  the  intellectual  powers.  The  method  of  teaching  geography 
was  not,  however,  likely  to  improve,  unless  some  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
training  of  teachers.    Some  of  the  money  now  expended  upon  school  fines  might 

*  The  Lectures,  in  extenso,  with  discussions,  Mr.  Eeltie's  Report,  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  action  of  the  Society  on  tho  subject 
of  Geographical  Education,  will  be  included  in  a  separate  volume  after  the  close  of  tho 
Exhibition. 
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iDore  profitably  be  granted  to  promlfliog  teachers  in  tlie  shape  of  travelling  8tipeD<k, 
Whatever  was  done,  he  trusted  there  would  be  laid  down  no  bard-and-fii.st  official 
method.  Proper  account  should  he  tnlten  of  the  individuality  of  teach  era,  and  a  a 
intelligent  inspector  might  be  trusted  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  efEciency  of 
tbe  instroctton  ^^ven. 


AfUsr  the  lecture, 

The  Rev,  Canon  Bdtleb  said  that  no  donbt  all  present  had  suffered  from  the 
insufficiency  of  the  methods  that  were  adopted  in  their  youth  for  teaching  geography. 
One  of  the  first  books  he  ever  read  which  opened  hia  ey^  to  how  geography  might 
be  taught  was  a  volume  of  lecturefi  delivered  by  Arnold  Ouyot  in  America,  who 
had  the  art  of  bringing  truth  before  his  readers  in  a  very  vivid  w^ay,  dealing  not 
only  with  facts,  but  also  with  principlee*  He  was  quite  ready  to  endorse  the 
•fatement  that  physical  geography  had  been  better  taught  in  this  country  than 
political  geography,  but  some  foreign  manuals  treated  the  subject  in  a  much  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  way  than  any  English  books.  He  hoi)cd  that,  before 
long,  any  deficiency  in  that  respect  would  bo  remedial,  and  that  a  series  of  reiiUy 
valaable  books  for  teaching  geography  in  schools  u^ould  be  publit^hed  In  England. 
Every  one  who  had  been  concerned  in  teaching  geography  must  have  been  more 
or  leai  indebted  to  Kiepert's  maps,  but  perhapa  there  was  ground  for  the  a^s^ertion 
thai  the  improvement  of  maps  had  come  to  a  standstilL  Some  years  ago  he  tried 
to  bring  before  the  University  of  Oxford  the  advisability  of  founding  a  lectureship 
or  professorship  of  geography,  and  suggested  that,  if  there  was  not  work  enough 
in  that  direction  at  one  University,  the  professor  might  alternate  between  Oxibnl 
tnd  Cambridge.  With  respect  to  maps,  the  chief  deficiency  that  he  had  found 
was  good  large  maps  to  illustrale  campaigos  and  battles.  The  late  Professor 
Yanghan  introduced  a  great  deal  of  physical  geography  into  hia  historical  lec- 
tmea,  and  illustrated  it  by  maps  drawn  by  himself.  There  was  nothing  artistic 
iboal  them,  but  they  were  very  practical.  With  respect  to  raised  mai>s,  ho 
thought  very  young  persons  might  be  induced  to  try  their  hands  on  them.  He 
hid  men.  young  boys  make  very  decent  models,  and  outline  whole  continents  in  a 
Toy  creditable  way,  hanging  the  specimens  on  their  walla  like  so  many  frescoes. 
Boys  at  school  could  be  got  to  take  up  the  study  of  geography  in  a  very  hearty  way, 
provided  it  was  taught  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  amount  of  physical  science, 
geology,  meteorology,  &c,,  introduced  must  depend  very  much  on  the  lecturer*  If 
ha  were  a  capable  man  he  would  avoid  bnnging  in  too  many  of  these  matters,  but 
it  the  mme  time  would  avoid  making  his  geographical  lectures  too  dry  by  keeping 
too  strictly  to  the  old-fashioned  methods  Ecference  had  been  made  to  the  com- 
facative  method  introduced  by  Carl  Hitter,  and  ho  (Canon  Butler)  had  derived 
gfiat  advantage  from  that  author's  works,  especially  his  essay  on  the  comparative 
matment  of  geography.  The  head  masters  of  public  schools  must  all  have  felt  very 
gratafol  to  the  Society  for  the  assistance  given  to  them  by  the  offer  of  mtdals  for 
public  competition,  and  he  could  a^nsert  that  boys  who  competed  for  those  medals 
were  not  led  aside,  and  did  not  at  all  Huffer  in  the  general  cultivation  of  their  mind 
by  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  travelled  in  foreign  countries,  they  were 
ahXe  to  observe  and  record  facts  in  a  scientific  way,  and  the  knowledge  of  geography 
acquired  when  prepariog  for  the  examination  was  for  tbem  of  lifc^long  advantage. 
He  therefore  regretted  that  the  issue  of  the  medals  had  been  suspended  becaoso 
there  was  not  sufficient  com j>eti lion  among  the  great  public  schools.  He  believed 
the  reason  of  this  to  be  that  there  was  not  suflicient  encouragement  given  at  the 
Universities.  Some  of  the  best  men  that  he  had  examin&i  at  Oxford  seemed  to 
think  that  battles  were  fought  up  in  the  sky.     With  a  readership  in  geography  and 
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a'Twtde&t  competent  to  Impart  and  test  geographical  knowledge  at  the  University,  he 
thtott^t  that  any  knowled^  acquired  at  the  public  schools  might  be  continued  and 
dirried  OD/ while  the  ihasters  at  the  schck)ls  would  feel^at  the  information  their 
pikpils  possessed  would  meet  with  adequate  recognition  at  the  University.  Unless 
that  were  done,  pupils  would  be  attracted  by  the  higher  prizes  for  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  abandon  geography  as  a  thing  that  did  not  pay.  One  aspect  of 
geographical  teaching  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  its  imperial  im- 
portance; When  the  empire  was  being  consolidated,  and  the  federation  of  the 
Colonies  was  beiug  so  widely  discussed,  there  must  be  great  opportunities  for  enter- 
prising geographers  and  for  explorers  to  go  to  districts  which  had  not  been  previously 
thoroughly  examined.  In  that  way  he  hoped  that  England  would  produce  a  school 
of  yomig  geographer  \^ho  would  be  able  to  deal  with  all  the  facts  presented  to 
them,  and  so  do  honour  to  the  country. 

'  Th^  Bey.  H.  B.  GhiOBdE  (New  College,  Oxford)  said  his  experience  with  respect  to 
geography  had  been  twofold,  first  of  all  as  attempting  to  teach  it  at  Oxford,  mainly 
from  its' historical  rather  than  its  scientific  side,  and,  secondly,  as  having  done  a  great 
dM  of  examining  work  in  schools  of  the  higher  grade.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
be  looked  upon  things-  rather  hopelessly  at  present.  The  tendency  was  to'  leave 
geography  sldne,  and  he  believed  one  reason  was  that  the  teachers  knew  but  little 
about  it.  Of  course  the  majority  of  the  teachers  came  fix)m  the  Universities,  where 
their  attention  had  been  directed  to  other  matters.  He  was  ashamed  to  say  that  he 
was  almost  the  only  man  resident  in  Oxford  University  vrho  had  lectured  on  geo- 
graphy, but  he  had  done  so  in  cotinection  with  the  Modem  History  School  for  years 
past,  though  he  found  that  due  weight  was  not  given  to  it  in  the  examinations.  If 
geography  was  to  be  made  a  living  reality  in  the  upper-grade  schools,  the  place  to 
b^in  wiUi  was  the  Universities  from  which  the  schoolmasters  came.  He  had  tried 
in  vain  to  induce  students  to  realise  that  they  must  know  what  the  general  physical 
aspect  of  the  oountries  was  before  they  could  understand,  for  instance,  why  Napoleon's 
GEunpaigns  were  fought  on  the  Danube  or  the  Po.  Students  had  to  be  strictly 
utilitarian  in  their  work,  and  therefore  attended  the  hardest  to  things  which  paid 
them  best,  and  if  they  were  short  of  time  they  did  not  take  great  pains  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  geography.  It  was  necessary  to  induce  the  University  authorities 
to  attach  a  little  more  importance  to  the  subject,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Royal 
Geogmphical  Society  would  consider  whether  it  was  possible  through  the  schools  or 
otherwise  to  put  pressure  on  the  Universities,  If  that  were  done,  he  believed  that 
the  Universities  would  be  induced  to  move. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Eye  (University  College  School)  said  it  had  always  struck  him  that 
an  unusual  combination  was  necessary  in  order  to  teach  geography.  The  teacher 
ought  to  have  a  very  fair  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  a  strong  imagination,  and 
literary  power.  Mr.  Eavenstein  thought  it  best  to  teach  without  books,  and  every 
good  schoolmaster  practically  did  so ;  but  good  books  were  needed  to  guide  them,  and 
for  the  boys  to  read.  In  nearly  all  existing  books  the  great  drawback  was  the  enormous 
mass  of  facts;  in  fact,  reading  an  ordinary  geography  was  not  unlike  reading  a 
dictionary.  People  were  very  apt  to  forget  that  it  was  almost  imposible  to  keep  a 
fact  in  mind  without  some  association,  and  geography  seemed  to  have  su£fered 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  history  of  literature  had.  Titles  of  works  were 
read,  but  there  was  nothing  by  which  they  could  be  hung  in  the  miod  except  now 
and  then  an  epigram.  He  would  like  to  see  a  geographical  book  put  together  in 
epigrams ;  it  should  pick  out  a  few  most  important  features  of  a  country,  and 
leave  out  everything  that  it  was  not  very  necessary  to  know.  Some  good  cam- 
paigns might  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  geography.  He  knew  no  better 
^ay  of  introducing  a  boy  to  study  the  geography  of  Eussia  than  to  take  him  to 
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Napoleon's  campaign,  and  to  show  tbe  rout^  hj  which  he  could  reach  the  **  g^tes 
of  the  East  ^  between  the  bend  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  bend  of  the  Dwina,  A  similAr 
obMTTation  might  be  made  with  regard  to  General  Grant's  civmimi^s  in  America, 
and  the  wonderful  defence  of  Napoleon  aa  he  retreated  before  the  AUies  cloamg  in 
npaa  Paria.  The  difficulty  of  teaching  some  boys  mathematical  geography  was 
vary  often  oaderrated,  and  Mr.  Havensteln  mnet  have  had  singularly  hopeful  pnptb 
to  deal  with.  He  himfielf  found  that  it  took  him  a  very  long  time  before  he 
could  g^i  boys  of  Efteen  or  sixteen  to  tell  him  for  oert-iin  how  high  the  sun  would  be 
at  midday  on  the  Tropic  of  Capriconu  There  was  a  certain  diffioulty  in  their 
OOiDoeption  of  anything  on  a  fiphcre,  and  in  their  realising  the  positioD  of  the  world 
in  spaoew 

Mr.  SwiKSTEAD  said  that  about  eighteen  months  ago  he  was  put  b  a  position,  at 
the  Stationers'  School,  Fleet  Street,  of  having  to  teach  geograpby  without  knowing 
anything  about  it  The  boys  were  not  sufficiently  adranc^  to  take  mathematical 
geogiaphy  into  consideration,  and  he  started  from  this,  tljat  if  a  child  was  to  have 
any  notion  of  geography  he  must  have  it  in  his  mind  somehow  in  the  way  of  form. 
He  therefore  looked  at  maps  in  a  very  geoeral  way,  and  found  that  parts  of  the 
outlines  of  every  map  might  be  expressed  by  a  few  curves.  He  had  constructed 
rnlher  aa  elaborate  system,  and  the  result  had  been  very  successful  among  his 
sdiolars. 

Professor  Hughes  (Cambridge)  said  the  subject  which  they  were  discussing 
divided  itself  Into  two  branches,  first,  the  appliances  for  teaching  geography,  and 
seooiidly,  the  periods  in  a  boy's  career  at  which  he  ought  to  bo  taught  in  a  particular 
way.  With  regard  to  the  appliances,  he  remarked  that  although  some  confusion 
mlgbt  occasionally  arise  from  mixing  physical  aod  political  geography  ou  ma|^  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  had  the  relative  positions  of  places  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  methods  of  getting  there,  but  abo  what  it  was  desired  to 
call  attention  to  when  the  person  had  arrivetl  there.  There  should  not»  therefore, 
be  any  universal  condemnation  of  what  was  not  strictly  enoneons.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  Mr*  Bavenstein  that  the  distorted  scales  of  some  maps  had  been  of 
great  disadvantage  to  learners  of  geography.  However  much  Me  restores  pro- 
jection might  in  old  times  have  facilitated  giving  instructions  to  sailors,  it  had 
certainly  been  in  the  way  of  geographers  and  students,  who,  when  it  was  nsed> 
onght  invariably  to  have  the  orthographic  projection  before  them  at  the  same  time. 
Of  course,  he  remembered  that  if  relief  maps  of  any  district  were  drawn  on  a  true 
scale  they  would  not  give  a  correct  impression  to  the  observer,  who  usually  saw 
tbe  mountains  from  below.  From  the  top  of  Snowdon,  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  and 
North  Wales  looked  |>erfectly  fiat,  but  any  one  who  drove  across  tKe  country  would 
find  it  very  hilly.  The  same  might  bo  said  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  when  viewed 
from  the  Alps.  Therefore  a  little  vertical  exaggeration  was  necessary.  Still,  the 
true  scale  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  adhered  to.  Such  appliances  as  maps  of 
tbe  British  Empire  broken  up  in  pieces  on  the  same  sheet  should  be  entirely  dis- 
carded. They  destroyed  all  the  aid  to  memory  given  by  what  Mr.  Gal  ton  called 
**  visualising.**  Tbe  publications  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  were  very  cheap,  and  but 
few  of  them  were  wanted  in  a  school,  for  it  was  not  necessawy  that  each  pupil  should 
have  one.  And  for  sections  on  a  true  scale,  nothing  better  could  be  used  than  the 
sections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile.  Then  witk 
I  to  the  time  when  different  subjects  should  be  taught,  of  course  the  elemen- 
'  schools  could  not  be  put  in  order  until  the  schools  above  them  were  so,  and 
hese  latter  could  not  be  until  the  Universities  were.  But  he  referred  more  hope- 
ally  than  the  previous  speakers  to  the  present  state  of  geographical  teaching  in  this 
country.   He  thought  that  Cambridge  had  advanced  out  of  proportion  to  the  advance 
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of  the  Bchools.  There  were  every  year  one  or  two  courses  of  lee t urea  on  physical 
geography.  One  of  the  favourite  subjects  in  the  Carahridge  Univemty  Extension 
scheme  was  physical  geography ;  and  there  were  7000  students  scattered  over  the 
kiogdom  in  connection  with  the  University  Bcheme,  a  very  large  number  of  whom, 
had  at  aome  time  or  other  gone  through  a  course  of  physical  geography.  The  ten- 
dancy  was  for  men  to  Bpecialiae  earlier  and  earlier.  All  the  geography  which  conld 
be  taught  in  common  as  bearing  upon  history  or  ethnology  or  physiography  must 
be  taught  in  the  ficboola,  and  the  Bpocial  fi^f^s  of  each  would  be  taught  at  the 
Universities  in  different  departments.  He  entirely  supported  the  movement  in- 
augurated by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Mr.  IdkNQLEa  (Westminster  Training  College)  aaid  that  the  diacnssion  had  been 
on  the  teaching  of  the  advanced  subjects  of  geography  and  in  connection  with 
advanced  schools,  but  Mr.  Ravenstein  had  dwelt  on  the  subject  as  affecting  the 
general  population  of  the  oountry.  If  the  greAt  masaea  of  the  people  were  pro- 
perly instructed  in  the  geography — not  the  mere  topography — of  other  countries, 
especially  of  the  British  Colonies,  the  idea  of  emigration  might  be  popularised.  Only 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  labouring  population  were  genemlly  those  who  went  abroad ; 
the  most  ignorant  did  not,  and  it  would  be  a  great  national  advantage  if  the  Society 
would  help  to  diffnse  a  knowledge  of  geography  amongst  the  lower  classes.  That 
subject  was  indeed  extensively  studied  in  the  public  elementary  schools  ;  problems 
which  affected  grait  circle  sailing,  or  projections,  were  not  necessary  for  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  in  those  schools,  and  he  thought  that  the  Society  would  do  well  to 
make  popular  in  magazines  and  periodicals  the  ideas  embodied  in  Mr.  Raveostein*s 
lecture  and  in  Mr,  Keltic's  Report.  Could  not  the  medals,  or  some  other  reward 
of  a  substantial  or  attractive  character  be  conferred  upon  the  young  toachers  in 
elementary  schools,  so  as  to  encourage  among  them  the  study  of  geography,  and 
thus  lead  them  to  give  better,  or  more  suitable  instruction  to  their  scholars?  Such 
awards  could  be  made,  for  instance,  to  candidates  at  the  annual  examination  for 
admission  to  Training  Coll^eSj  if  the  Society  oould  aecure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Education  Deimrtment,  Or  some  other  plan  might  be  independently  adopted  to 
stimulate  the  profitable  study  of  this  subject  wbicb,  with  our  overcrowded  popula- 
tion, should  be  one  of  increasing  interest  and  importance. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  thought  that  a  contrivance  might  be  introduced  into 
schools  similar  to  one  he  had  seen  in  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Geological  Mujiuum 
in  Jermyn  Street.  A  small  globe  was  placed  there  to  represent  the  suq^  and  in  the 
opposite  gallery,  at  a  distance  of  93  feet,  under  a  glass  shade,  there  were  hung  two 
small  balk  to  represent  the  earth  and  the  moon.  The  whole  were  made  true  to 
scalOi  The  sun  was  consequently  but  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  earth  was 
no  larger  than  a  large  pin*s  head ;  the  moon  being  of  oourae  still  smaller*  These 
two  little  balls  were  about  three  inches  apart.  A  simple  fixture  of  this  kind  would 
give  to  the  scholars  revelations  as  to  the  relative  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system,  and  they  might  very  c^isily  be  fitted  up  in  any  school. 

The  CHAmMAN  said  the  date  of  the  Exhibition  was  fixed  with  reference  to  the 
approaching  vacation  at  Board  Schools,  so  that  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
might  examine  the  appliances.  The  improssiou  had  become  pretty  general  that  the 
Talue  set  upon  proficiency  in  sny  particular  subject  by  the  Universities  gave  it  a 
oerlain  stamp  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country ;  but  when  it  was  considered 
how  very  small  a  proportion  of  the  population  ever  reached  the  Univ^sities,  it 
would  be  seen  that  no  effort  should  be  neglected  to  have  a  proper  system  of  teaching 
geography  in  all  schools.  From  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Great 
Public  Schools,  it  appeared  that  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  at  Harrow 
went  on  to  the  Univereities.  If  that  was  true  of  a  school  like  Harrow,  what  must  be 
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the  pTOportioQ  id  the  rest  of  the  country  ?  AttempU  were  now  being  made  to  form 
to  iducational  ladder  by  which  children  from  elementary  schools  might  be  able  to 
reach  the  Universities,  and  it  was  therefore  certflin  that  the  teaching  at  the 
UDiversities  must  always  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  other  schools;  hut  he 
qnite  agreed  that  it  was  most  important  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  geography  at 
elementary  schoolg.  At  tbe  present  moment  he  believed  that  geography  was 
infinitely  better  taught  at  the  best  elementary  schools  than  at  the  great  public 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three.  He  was  sure  the  meeting  would 
heartily  thank  Mr.  Ravensteiu  for  his  admirable  address,  which  showed  such  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  such  an  appreciation  of  its  diiSculties ;  and  he 
oaogmtiilated  both  the  audience  and  the  lecturer  on  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
plara*  It  was  a  rery  hopeful  first  meeting,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  he 
Ricceeded  by  others  which  would  display  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
object  of  the  Exhibition  was  to  promote  the  study  of  geography,  aud  as  he  had  been 
PretideDt  of  the  Society  when  Mr.  Keltie  was  sent  to  the  Continent  to  make  the 
inquiries  which  had  terminated  in  the  Exhibition,  he  should  be  disappointed  if  all 
the  troable  that  had  been  taken  was  barren  of  resulta. 

Mn  Raveksteik,  after  cordially  thanking  the  meeting,  said   he  found  that 

children  after  two  years*  instruction  in  BtimatskuTtde  were  perfectly  able  to  under- 

•tand  that  the  earth  was  a  globe,  and  the  meaning  of  latitude  and  longitude.     Mr. 

.  Swinstead's  efforts  to  create  a  system  of  teaching  geography  were  most  creditable  to 

H       him,  but  the  method  was  first  introduced  fifty  years  ago  by  Lohae  and  AgreD,  and 

^"       bad  been  practised  with  much  success.    It  was,  however,  a  complicated  system,  and 

i;  would  be  easier  to  make  children  remember  the  degree  lines  on  a  map  than  to 

learn  the  ingenious  dodgee  which  Mr.  Swinstead  had  introduced. 

FLectctre  XL  December  22nd,  18B5.— Mr*  Francis  Qaltoit,  f  jls,, 
Tice-Preaident,  in  the  Chair, 
p  Oil  Geographical  Appliances,     By  J.  Scott  Keltie* 

Before  the  lecture, 
The  Chai&uan  said,  that  a  fortnight  ago,  when  the  Eshibttion  was  first  opened, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  had  stattd  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  been  called  into  existence,  and  the  reasons  why  the  Geographiail 
Society  had  undertaken  its  BU|>erintendcnce,  A  week  ago,  at  the  second  meeting, 
a  moat  instructive,  full,  and  himinona  iy&i)eT  had  been  read  by  Mr,  Haven  stein,  and 
he  (the  Chairman)  felt  sure  that  all  who  had  heard  that  excellent  address  must 
have  gone  away  conscious  of  a  valuable  addition  having  been  made  to  their 
geographical  knowledge.  The  meeting  held  that  day  was  the  third  of  the  proposed 
series,  and  the  subject  for  the  usual  lecture  was  that  of  geographical  appUances, 
such  as  those  distributed  about  the  roomer,  and  it  was  due  to  the  zeal  aud  energy 
of  the  lectuRT — Mr.  Keltic — that  visitors  were  now  able  to  inspect  specimens  of 
every  kind  of  geographical  appliance  in  the  fonn  of  maps,  reliefi«,  and  globes,  that 
existed  either  in  England  or  abr^jad.  Some  were  simple  and  gave  only  a  general 
idea  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  were  connected,  while  others  entered  more  into 
detail.  With  regard  to  the  maps,  some  were  cheaply  got  up  in  the  first  instance, 
and  others  were  more  expensive  ;  and  in  this  connection  he  would  say  that  to  him 
It  appeared  that  the  original  cost  of  a  good  design  for  a  iimp,  aa  distinguished  from 
the  cost  of  reproduction,  need  be  no  bar  to  its  being  undertaken,  because,  considering 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  to  be  educated,  there  most  always  be  a 
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demand  for  a  really  gOod  map.  He  might  mention  that  tlic  Ge<>graphical  Society 
had  actuslly  offered  to  help  to  defray  the  cost  of  particular  mai&  if  those  directly 
connected  with  education  could  agree  precisely  on  what  tbey  required,  Tbere  were 
two  or  threo  appliances  necessary  in  geograpliical  ©dacation  which  hardly  came 
within  the  limits  of  the  Exlilhition  but  which  still  deserved  mention.  He  was 
very  strongly  coninnced  of  the  necessity  of  devising  some  simple  forms  of  labora- 
tory experiments  which  could  be  performed  l)eforc  a  class,  and  show  the  principal 
prooeflses  going  on  in  physical  geography*  Then  there  were  magic-lanteni  slides, 
which  formed  a  very  suitable  appai-atus  for  efiectively  bringing:  home  to  the  con- 
ceptioiis  the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  True  it  was  that  such  appliances 
appealed' only  to  the  scose  of  sight,  but  there  were  other  influences  capable  of 
Impsrting  geographical  Ivnowkd^^e  besides  the  faculty  of  seeing.  One  strong 
instance  of  this  would  be  found  in  the  case  of  a  very  eminent  statesman,  who  blind 
though  he  was,  delighted  above  all  things  to  be  taken  to  aomo  elevated  ixint  of 
view  and  to  have  the  features  of  the  surrounding  country  described  to  him*  By 
the  duration  of  ascent  be  gained  ftn  idea  of  the  altitude,  and  many  olher  incidents 
of  the  journey,  such  as  the  freshness  of  the  air,  tho  smells,  the  sounds,  and  the 
silence  too,  all  combined  to  impress  his  imagination  with  the  geography  of  the 
district.  Poetical  and  verbal  descriptions  of  natnre,  in  virtue  of  the  many  subtle 
associations  connected  with  words,  were  also  able  to  produce  extremely  vivid  effects ; 
and  it  was  a  misfortune  that  some  of  our  greatest  poets  bad  possessed  but  a  very 
meagre  acquaintance  with  geography.  That  almost  inspired  man,  Shakespeare,  was 
evidently  deficient  in  this  respect,  as  witness  his  de^ription  of  the  sea,  given,  in 
**The  Temi^st,"  which  was  absolutely  false  in  every  ])articular.  Many  of  his 
descriptions  of  confined  areas,  such  as  the  Midiand  Ck>unties,  were  exceedingly  appro- 
priate, but  there  were  no  references  to  the  larger  aspects  of  nature.  Perhaps  our  own 
Poet  Laureate  was  most  successful  in  geographical  description.  He  (the  Chairman) 
would  not  enter  further  into  detail  on  the  power  of  happy  phrases  in  awakening  the 
geographical  imagination,  but  would  call  at  once  upon  Mr,  Keltic  to  read  his  pa|:«r. 

Mr-  Keltie,  in  his  lecture,  after  indicating  what  ought  to  be  tho  object  of 
geographical  education,  pointed  out  that  the  appliances  used  ought  Uy  bo  of  use  in 
efifecting  this  object.  He  then  showed  the  value  of  taking  the  pupils  outside  the  school 
as  much  as  practicable,  and  teaching  at  least  local  geography  and  elementary  physical 
geography  in  the  open  air.  As  to  maps,  the  principal  appliances  in  geographical 
education,  he  pointed  out  the  importance  of  teaching  the  pupil  to  bring  out  of  them  all 
tho  information  tbey  are  intended  to  convey.  A  list  of  the  apparatus  to  be  found 
(1)  in  the  geographical  class  of  a  German  university,  (2)  in  a  German  high  school, 
(3)  in  a  German  elementary  school.  English  maps  were  then  compared  with  foreign 
maps  in  respect  of  general  appearance^  accuracy,  execution,  and  suitability  for  their 
purposes.  Methods  of  representing  physical  features  were  dwelt  on,  and  it  was 
maintained  that  most  of  our  school  maps  are  too  small  In  the  matter  of  classical 
maps,  in  which  we  ought  to  be  especially  strong,  it  was  shoi^-n  by  examples  that  we 
are  much  behind  the  Germans,  Kiepert'a  classical  maps  being  generally  found  in 
English  public  schoob.  Models  and  relief  maps  Mr.  Keltie  valued  chiefly  as  a  help 
to  the  understanding  of  ordinary  maps.  Ideal  landscapes  he  deprecates.  In  the 
same  way  globes  and  atlases  were  passed  in  review,  and  the  value  of  geographical 
pictures  insisted  on.  As  to  telluria,  the  simpler  they  are  the  better,  and  means 
should  be  taken  to  correct  the  erroneous  notions  they  are  apt  to  convey.  As  to 
text-books,  those  in  use  in  England  are  as  a  rule  too  large,  and  too  full  of  bald  names 
to  be  commited  to  memory-  In  conclusion,  were  there  a  demand  for  high-class 
work  in  geographical  appliances  in  this  country,  there  is  no  doubt  publishers  would 
be  found  to  meet  it. 
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After  the  lecture. 

Dr.  J-  H.  GL4D6T0XE  said  he  tliought  they  ought  to  express  their  thauks  to  Mr. 
£iliie  for  the  admirable  iivay  in  which  lie  had  brought  thf  stibject  of  geographical  uppli- 
aooes  under  tiieir  notice.  He  (Dr.  Gladstone)  was  glad  to  find  he  approved  of  the 
endeavours  of  the  Ijondon  fc^chool  Board  to  give  the  children  a  proper  idea  uf  the 
meaning  of  a  map.  ITie  Board  had  also  put  into  use  in  their  schools  some  of  the 
very  best  apifli&ncx^  from  the  Continent  as  well  as  thoae  produced  at  home,  and  now 
vtjy  rapid  progress  i  n  t he  teachi ng  o  f  geography  was  being  tnade.  He  Ihou  gh  t  a  I i  tt  1  e 
mofia credit  was  due  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  Government  Code  than  jierhaps  the 
l^eliirer  liad  given  to  ibeni.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  list  of  names  hitherto 
Inquired  to  be  learnt  by  the  pupils  was  not  now  necessary,  which  was  most  satis* 
&clory,  inasmuch  as  they  only  served  to  clog  their  memory  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
useful  thoughts.  Where  there  was  no  list  of  names  required  it  was  sometimes  ujsual 
to  ineist  upon  the  committing  to  memory  of  detailed  outlines.  Of  course  memory 
lesscma  were  valuable,  but  intelligence  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  study  of  ge<:»- 
graphy,  and  the  memory  might  come  in  aft{»r wards.  He  rather  approved  of  the 
Government  policy  in  directing  that  the  geography  taught  should  be  physical,  and  not 
merely  political.  There  was  an  admirable  sentence  in  the  instructions  issued  to  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors,  to  the  effect  that  teachers  were  not  e:ipccted  to  impirt  simply 
the  Dames  of  difierent  towns  and  places  on  a  map,  but  to  give,  in  addition,  some 
dwoription  of  historical  events,  or  the  productions  and  manufactures  peculiar  to  them. 
He  troeted  that  in  future  more  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  physical 
geography,  and  that  the  processes  of  huildiag  up  continents  and  deepening  seas 
would  be  made  familiar  to  the  inmates  of  the  schools  all  over  the  country.  Only 
tiie  previous  day  he  had  seen  the  thing  done  in  one  of  the  poorest  schools  in  London. 
Kothing  had  been  said  in  the  lecture  about  the  outline  maps  now  published,  or 
Suzanne*s  globe.  This  latter  was  of  a  dark  hue,  the  aqueous  portions  being  conjured 
Wue.  Chalk  was  used  in  drawing  upon  it,  which  could  be  readily  cleansed  off  when 
requit^  The  instrument  was  Y^ry  much  in  use  in  French  schools,  £m<t  had  been 
^introduced  experimentally  into  thtjsc  of  London*  He  trusted  that  the  various 
\  of  teaching  geography  recommended  by  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  and 
bgdies  would  lead  to  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  it  on  the  |xirt  of  the 
Ae  at  large,  and  its  acquirement  might  bo  connected  more  clodciy  with  the 
nit  of  physics  and  natural  science.  Among  the  recommendations  lately  issued 
the  Ptoyal  Commission  ujxju  Tcchuical  Education  was  one  that  there  should 
ilie  only  two  class  subjects,  literature  and  science,  "  science  ^  being  physical  science 
connected  with  geography,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  the  various  con<3itiun;s  of  the 
ocean,  air,  &c,  aud  of  the  various  products  of  the  earth.  He  hoped  that  in  the 
.process  of  time  that  recommendation  would  be  put  into  actual  practice. 

Rev.  Edward  Hai^  (Eton  College)  said  he  wished  to  join  in  thanking  Mr,  Keltto 

'  Ibr  his  infomjation  regarding  the  methods  of  teaching  geography  on  the  Continent,  He 

also  thought  that  all  teachers  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Boyal  Geographical 

L Society,  which  was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  promote  tho  study  of  geography, 

kitherto  so  much  neglected.     Ho  was  certain  that  the-  teaching  of  physical  gepgmphy 

the  the  foundation  of  any  leaching  of  science,  aud  it  was  u|K»n  those  lines  that  it 

taught  at  Eton,  with  which  he  was  connected.     One  of  the  great  difficulties  that 

[letdicrs  had  to  contend  with  was  the  uniform  size  of  the  niaj^s  of  all  countries. 

IMuoh  that  it  was  expected  boys  should  learn  was  gained  by  the  use  of  their  eyes^ 

\mA  though  there  was  a  scale  at  the  bottom  of  each  map,  yet  it  did  not  mean  much 

in  the  sight  of  the   young.      What  was    re;illy  wanted   was   that   an   outline 

0f  Great  Britain  on  the  same  scale  as   the  m:\p   should  accompany  each  map. 

It  was  also  difficult  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  form  without  being  furnished 


witk  the  necessary  reliefs,  and  the  supply  of  these  ia  the  higher  ichoola  waa 
often  miserably  inadequate,  In<leed,  in  some  of  the  very  best  schools  in  Eogland 
there  would  not  he  found  so  complete  a  collection  of  appliances  for  teaching 
geography  as  was  posaessod  by  many  of  the  B<:>ard  SchOTls.  With  regard  to  the 
use  of  models  as  aids  to  inatrncting  boys  as  to  the  form  of  various  bodies,  he  was  in- 
clined to  look  upon  photographs  as  the  more  effective  medium.  As  to  physical 
geography,  there  waa  hardly  a  school  in  England  in  which  it  was  taught  to  any  extent 
or  with  any  success ;  tho  reason  being  that  the  time  of  the  schokra  was  so  cut  up 
by  the  various  other  studies,  and  the  time  at  the  di«[>t>sal  of  tlie  masters  was  so 
limited,  that  the  teaching  of  geography  in  anything  tike  a  scientific  way  was,  under 
present  circumstances,  almost  impossible.  In  fact,  it  did  not  pay  to  teach  it.  He 
hoped  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  Universities  would  recognise  that  the  teaching 
of  history  without  geography  was  a  comi>Iete  farce,  as  then  teachers  might  \ye  led  to 
give  a  pro|^r  miiTm  of  geographical  lessons.  The  blarae  for  this  apathy  with  reganl 
to  geography  did  not  rest  entirely  with  the  schoolmasters,  but  with  the  Civil  Service 
Eataminers  of  the  present  day,  whose  examination  jTapers  only  tested  the  competitors 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  position  on  the  map  of  a  number  of  plans— a  test  of 
memory  only.  As  all  the  candidates  for  the  Army  are  eiamiaed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Eiaminera,  it  follows  that  our  officers,  generally  sjjeaking,  know  less  of 
geography  than  the  officers  of  other  European  Armi^,  In  some  w*ay  or  other  lie 
Imstoil  that  this  state  of  things  would  soon  be  remedied,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  done  unless  public  opinion  was  brought  strongly  to  bear  upon  the  examiners, 

Gencml  Sir  Beadckamp  Walker  said  he  entirely  agrt!€d  with  Mr.  Hale  regarding 
the  inadeqiuite  teaching  of  geogrsphy  in  the  schools  of  the  oonntry.  For  six  aud  a 
half  years  he  had  been  Director-General  of  Military  Education,  and  every  effort  he 
made  to  encourage  geography  as  a  vital  military  subject  was  thwarted  by  indlGferencc, 
The  real  opposition,  however,  did  not  come  from  the  miUtary  authorities,  but  was 
to  be  tmccd  to  the  obstinate  prejudice  existiog  in  Eogland  against  the  study  of 
geography,  especially  among  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes.  The  reaaon 
why  maps  were  so  dear  here,  as  compared  M-ith  the  prices  charged  on  the 
Continent,  was  that  the  demand  for  them  was  so  small  that  publishers  could  not 
afford  to  circulate  them  at  a  less  cost,  though,  given  a  quick  sale,  they  could  produce 
them  as  cheaply  and  as  artistically  as  was  done  abroad. 

Prof^  H,  X-  MosELKr  said  he  thought  the  real  reason  why  geography  w*aa  so 
oeglected  in  our  schools  was  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hale,  who  had  observed 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  teach  it  To  give  it  an  impetus,  the  study  should  be  taken  up 
in  the  Cniirersities,  and  at  this  moment  the  question  was  arising  at  Oxford  whether 
geography  should  not  be  mnked  as  one  of  the  alternative  subjects  of  a  preliminary 
examination  which  would  qualify  for  entmnoo  on  the  study  of  science  and  certain 
other  special  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  some  extent  stand  in  lieu  of  moderations. 
He  believed  in  the  learning  by  heart  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  topography  of  the  globe,  as  a  framework  to  aid  in  the  compreheosion  and 
retention  of  the  very  various  and  complicated  phenomena  with  which  the  science 
of  geography  had  to  deal.  If  marks  were  given  at  schools  for  excellency  in  drawing 
maps  from  memory,  instead  of  for  mere  proficiency  in  tracing  them  from  atlases, 
the  results  obtained  would  be  far  more  valuable.  The  correct  insertion  of  the  main 
features  of  latitude  and  longitude  should  be  insisted  on  in  such  niBpe.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  main  topographical  features  of  the  map  of  the  world  might  with  ad  van* 
tage  l>e  acquired  by  every  child  as  a  matter  of  memory,  as  was  the  multiplication- 
table.  It  would  be  as  fuodamentally  useful  to  the  child  in  building  up  a  knowledge 
of  geography,  as  ia  the  multiplication-table  in  acquiriog  a  proficiency  ia  arithmetic 
and  matiiematics. 
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Mr.  Dbew  (Eton  College)  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  cany  out 
Mr,  Keltic's  suggestion  of  setting  the  children  to  sketch  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  Bchool 
the  physical  asjiects  of  thoir  district,  as  to  do  that  forms  and  desks  would  have  to  be 
n^moved,  llie  gradual  buihlmg  up  of  a  map  on  the  hlacklx>ard,  instead  of  eibibit- 
ing  it  only  in  its  complete  form,  was  an  admirable  practice*  As  to  the  excursions  to 
the  Surrey  Hiils  and  elsewhere,  and  some  other  means  mentioned  by  Mr,  Keltic  for 
leadiing  physicai  geography,  he  thought  that  they  could  only  be  taken  advantage 
"  by  select  scholars,  and  were  not  capable  of  being  extended  to  the  large  numbers 

(m  Board  schools  or  even   to  ordioary  Public  schools.     There  was  a  good  deal  of 

I  in  the  lecturer's  opinion  that  the  scholar  should  advance  from  the  known  to 

J  unknown,  hut  if  that  plan  was  adhere*!  to  strictly  he  did  not  know  how  many 

ryears  a  boy  would  have  to  remain  at  scho<>l  before  he  became  acquainted  with,  for 
example,  Turkey  or  Eusaia.  He  was  sorry  to  see  in  some  of  the  maps  in  the  rooni'-* 
especially  that  of  Italy — that  the  depths  of  the  tints  were  made  exactly  in  acootdance 
with  the  heights,  thus  showing  a  departure  on  the  part  of  map-makers  from  the 
custom  of  making  tlie  depths  to  correspond  with  the  steepness  of  the  slope.  In  the 
Blue  Book  on  India  there  was  a  most  beautiful,  delicate,  and  yet  effective  map  of 
tlie  mountains  and  rivers  of  India.  He  thought  there  might  be  two  sets  of  maps 
and  diagrams  in  use,  one  to  set  forth  boldly  the  prcjminent  features  of  a  count ry» 
atid  capable  of  being  easily  seen  from  a  distance,  the  other  to  give  more  detail 
Rnd  on  a  smaller  scale,  placed  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  pnpik  The  iuMtruments 
on  view,  for  affording  an  idea  of  the  relative  distances  from  each  other  of  the  earth, 
HUD,  and  moon,  were  of  the  greatest  value,  ea[iecially  that  fitted  with  the  screen,  as 
it  was  a  very  good  method  of  teaching  what  was  very  difficult  to  convey — the 
persistence  of  the  axife  of  rotation  and  the  changing  direction  of  the  plane  which 
ilivide<l  the  light  from  tlie  dark.  He  hoped  that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
would  not  relax  its  effort!*  to  make  geography  popular,  and  it  deserved  the  thanks  of 
all  interested  in  the  science  for  having  sent  Mr.  Keltic  upon  the  expedition  the  result 
of  which  had  been  Just  placed  before  the  public.  He  suggested,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  Society  should  get  conFtructed  in  the  best  style  a  model  of  the  British  laknds 
and  exhibit  it  permanently  in  their  rooms. 

Mr.  Frkshkield  said,  since  other  speakers  had  congratidated  Mr.  Keltic  on  the 
iss  of  this  Exhibition,  he  felt  inclioHl  by  way  of  variation  to  congratulate  the 

'Chairman,  for  he  might  fairly  say  tliat  what  had  l)een  done  ha<l  been  accomplished 
to  a  very  great  extent  through  Mr.  Galton*8  persistent  and  skilful  endeavotara  in 
keeping  the  subject  of  geographical  eduaition  before  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
With  regard  to  relief  maps,  his  belief  was  that  they  would  not  be  of  much  use  except 
in  cases  where  the  best  works  of  this  kind  could  be  bought  and  found  room  for.  He 
did  not  attach  much  value  to  the  smaller  relief  maps  used  in  the  Italian  and  some  of  the 
German  schook.  Their  exaggeration  was  a  very  serious  objection.  He  thought  relief 
maps  would  be  found  most  useful,  not  in  giving  the  picture  of  any  particular  locality  or 
country,  but  as  affording  typical  representations  of  the  plastic  features  of  the  earth's 
surface.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  relief  map  of  Italy  as  that  lately  published,  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  students  of  history  as  well  as  of  geography.  Had  there  been 
such  a  map  in  existence  when  he  waa  at  Eton,  he  might  have  learnt  as  a  boy  many 
fact^  »ince  slowly  acquired  during  twenty  years' peregrinations.  He  wished  to  encourage 
publishers  to  pro^iuce  maps  showing  the  physical  features  of  a  country  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  way  as  relief  maps  did,  for  use  in  primary  schools.  In  his 
upioion  political  bjundari^s  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  off  all  but  specially 
political  mapa,  for  the  confusion  they  caused  was  one  of  the  greatest  hindmnoes  to 
accurate  knowledge.  He  would  like  to  see  every  primary  school  with  good  maps  of  the 
British  colonies  and  a  map  of  the  world  showing  the  relative  podtiona  of  the  colonies, 
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the  routes  to  them,  and  the  time  occnpied  m  the  voyage.  Fear  of  the  unknown 
was  one  of  the  great  difiBculties  encountered  in  efforts  for  the  better  distribution  of 
our  population  throughout  the  empire.  Illustrations  in  geographical  teaching  weie 
hardly  done  justice  to  in  the  Exhibition,  and  his  contention  was  that  photographs  of 
mountains,  caSions,  sea-coasts,  &c.,  should  be  used  as  the  material  for  a  thoroughly 
scientific  and  artistic  series  of '  Geographical  Illustrations.'  In  many  cases,  a  view  of 
an  actual  locality  might  serve  as  a  type— e.  g.  Mont  Blanc,  the  Aletsch  Glacier, 
Etna — and  he  recommended  that,  where  possible,  such  real  views  should  be  selected 
as  more  interesting  to  the  student. 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  EVENINa  MEETINaS,  SESSION  1885-6.. 

Fourth  Meeting,  ISth  January,  ISSG.-^The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis 
of  LoRNE,  K.T.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. —  Waiter  Baring,  Esq, ;  John  Allan  Cunninghame,  Esq,;  Major 
Alexander  M.  Ddavoye ;  William  Purdham  Ooulding,  Esq. ;  Ludovico  W,  Hart,  Esq,  ^ 
Ltuxis  White  King,  Esq. ;  Alexander  Macnah,  Eaq,j  Senhor  J,  A,  da  Ounha  Maraes  i 
John  Bichardson,  Esq, ;  Alfred  Strutt,  Esq, ;  Edward  (horge  Stubbs,  Esq, ;  Philip 
F,  WaUcer,  Esq, ;  E,  Calvin  WiUiams,  Esq.;  Bobert  Wiliiams,  Esq, 

The  paper  read  was : — 

"  The  Hill  Slopes  of  Tonking."  By  J.  George  Scott.  Will  be  published  with 
map  and  discussion  in  a  subsequent  number. 


PKOOEEDINGS  OF  FOEEIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Geographical  Society  of  PariB.— December  4th,  1885 :  M.  Alph.  Milnk- 
Edwabds  in  the  Chair. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presented  to  the  Society 
some  of  the  papers  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  late  M.  Huber  at  the  time 
of  his  assassination  in  Arabia.  M.  H.  Chatelain  presented  a  curvimetre,  made  by  his 
father.  By  means  of  this  instrument,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  instantly  and  with 
great  accuracy  the  measurement  of  distances  on  geographical  maps  and  plans  without 
reference  to  the  scale.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  distances  are  represented 
by  straight,  curved,  or  broken  lines.  A  letter  was  read  from  M.  A.  Vallon,  late 
Governor  of  Senegal,  and  a  member  of  the  Society,  stating  that  a  map  of  Guade- 
loupe, signed  E.  Devize  (1874),  had  by  chance  just  come  under  his  notice.  This 
map,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  to  be  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  the  map  pre- 
pared by  himself  in  1863,  a  copy  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 
The  General  Secretary  said  that  this  letter  raised  the  question,  so  many  times  dis- 
cussed by  the  Society,  of  the  infringement  of  copyright  as  regards  maps,  and 
suggested  that  the  Society  should  take  some  further  steps  with  regard  to  the  subject. 
— A  commimication  was  read  from  M.  Hangsen-Blangsted  regarding  the  island  of 
Obristianso  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Bomholm,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  According  to 
him  there  is  no  island  of  this  name  in  existence,  the  name  having  originally  been 
given  to  fortresses  built  uix>n  a  group  of  three  islands  situated  about  12 J  miles 
off  the  east  coast  of  Bomholm.    The  correct  name  of  this  group  of  small  islands 
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is  Ertholmene. — M.  M.  Venukoff  sent  some  infonnation  regarding  geographical 
progress  in  Russia.  The  Geographical  Society  of  Russia  had  just  published  the 
numerical  results  of  tha  levelling  of  the  ground  in  Siberia  from  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  Lake  Baikal,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  altitude  of  the  lake  is 
1540  feet  The  same  Society  had  awarded  a  gold  medal  to'M.  Pevtzoflf  for  his 
explorations  in  Dzungaria,  Mongolia,  and*  the  Kirghiz  steppes.  M.  Martin  had 
completed  his  journey  in  Siberia,  and  M.  VenukofiF  forwarded  a  map  of  the 
traveller's  routes,  giving  many  new  topographical  details  of  the  country  between 
the  Lena  and  Amur. — M.  R.  du  Caillaud  transmitted  two  communications, 
one  with  regard  to  the  fortress  of  Tarn  Giang  or  Thanh-Mai  (Tongking)  recently 
captured  from  the  Black  Flags  by  General  Jamont,  and  the  other  concerning 
the  Christians  in  Annam.  The  latter  have  been  attacked  by  some  of  the  natives 
and  have,  although  badly  armed,  made  a  good  resistance  and  comj^etely 
defeated  the  enemy.— A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Ant.  d'Abbadie,  of  the 
Institute,  dated  27th  November,  from  Abbadia  (near  Hendaye)  enclosing  two 
communications  he  had  received  from  Major  Serpa  Pinto.  These  letters  were  then 
read  by  the  General  Secretary,  the  second  being  dated  26th  October,  1885,  from 
Zanzil»r.  M.  Roma  du  Bocag^,  Plenipotentiary  of  Portugal  at  the  Conference  for 
the  Delimitation  of  Guinea,  made  some  explanatory  observations  with  regard  to 
these  communications  and  the  object  of  M.  Serpa  Pinto's  mission,  which  he  said  was 
to  explore  and  study  the  region  separating  Lake  Nyassa  from  that  portion  of  the 
eastern  coast  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  colony. — ^The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
forwarded  a  deapach  from  M.  Mancini,  French  Consul  at  Asuncion,  regarding  the 
new  journey  (^  M.  Thouar  up  the  Pilcomayo,  who  had  started  from  Asuncion  on 
28th  September.  A  copy  of  a  short  letter  from  M.  Thouar  was  enclosed. — Captain 
8dren8en  forwarded  a  map  of  Spitzbergen,  with  corrections  made  by  him  from  the 
results  obtained  during  his  last  voyage,  together  with  a  table  of  meteorological 
observations. — ^M.  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse  presented  on  behalf  of  the  author,  M.  Manuel 
Uribe  Angel,  an  accomplished  native  of  Colombia,  a  work  entitled  '  Geografia  general 
y  compendio  historioo  del  Estado  de  Antioquia.'  This  book  was  stated  to  be 
important  aa  giving  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  physical  geography  of  this 
little-known  State. — M.  Levasseur  presented  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Bouley  on  emigration 
from  Europe,  aitd  also  laid  on  the  table  M.  Coudreau*s  book  giving  an  account  of  his 
journey  in  South  America. 

December  18th,  1885 :   M.  Fsbdinand  db  Lesseps,  President,  in  the 

Chan:. — M.  Maunoir  read  his  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Society  and  the  progress 
of  geography  during  the  year  1885.  Having  alluded  to  the  losses  the  Society  had 
sust^ned  by  death  during  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Secretary  said  the  Society 
might  congratulate  itself  on  the  increase  in  its  collections  of  books,  maps,  and 
photographs.  He  then  referred  to  the  excellent  services  rendered  by  Mr,  Charles 
Aubry,  who  had  been  the  agent  of  the  Society  for  thirty  years,  and  stated  that  the 
Central  Commission  had  asked  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  recognise  the 
services  rendered  by  M.  Aubry  to  the  Society.  M.  F.  de  Lesseps  then  conferred 
upon  M.  Aubry  academical  honours,  which,  he  said,  were  only  a  just  acknowledg- 
•  ment  of  his  services.  M.  Aubry,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  briefly  returned  thanks 
for  the  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  the 
instance  of  the  Society,  The  Secretary  then  continued  his  report,  reviewing  the 
principal  journeys  accomplished  during  the  year.  (The  report  will  be  published  as 
usual  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin.) — In  conclusion,  M.  de  Lesseps  said  a  few  words 
on  his  recent  visit  to  Rheims,  where  he  had  inaugurated  the  new  Geographical 
Ccmmittee  which  had  been  formed  in  the  Industrial  Society  of  that  city. 


KEW  GEOGBAPHIOAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

(By  J.  BcoTf  Kbltik,  Ltbrarian  a.a.B.) 

ASIA- 

HanmaiUlf  [Br  J  Edmund*— Ueber  dea  Bau  und  die  EntstehuBg  der  japaniacliea 
InselQ,     Berlin,  Friedlandet  &  Solin,  1865 :  8vo.,  pp.  92,     Price  2s.  6^. 

Probably  not  a  few  of  the  Fellows  inspected  the  beaiitiiul  series  of  maps  of 
Japan,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  mapKroom  of  the  Society  recently  for  some 
weeks,  and  which  were  executed  under  the  care  of  Dr,  Naumann,  late  Director 
of  the  Japanese  Geological  Survey.  ITiis  memoir  is  intended  to  throw  light 
on  these  maps,  and  was  prepared  for  the  recent  International  Geological 
Congress  of  Berlin.  It  is  really  a  very  full  and  systematic  rocoimt  of  the 
geology  of  Japan,  and  as  it  contains  the  results  of  Dr.  Naumann's  own  survey, 
work,  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  geology  and  geography  is  evident. 

AFEICA. 
Fiicli€r»  [DrJ  0*  A*— I^  Massai-Land.    Bericht  iiher  die  im  Auftrage  der  Geo- 
graphischen  Gesellschaft  in  Hamburg  ausgefuhrle  Heise  voa  Pangani  bis  zum 
Naiwaecha-See.     Ilamburg^  Friederichaen  &  Co.,  1885  :  Bvo.,  pp.  155.     Price  6s. 

In  the  first  half  of  1883»  Dr.  Fischer,  who  had  been  settled  for  some  years 
at  Zaniibar,  undertook  a  journey  into  Masai-land  on  behalf  of  the  Hamburg 
Geographical  Society.  His  route  was  difTerent  in  the  main  from  that  of 
Mr»  Thomson,  Starting  from  Pangani,  ho  skirted  the  south-west  base  of 
Kilima-Njaro,  and  until  he  approached  Lake  Haivasha,  he  kept  well  to  the 
north  of  Mr.  Thomson^s  route*  From  the  lake  he  was  compelled  to  return. 
His  account  of  the  Masai  agrees  substantially  with  what  Mr.  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Johnston  have  to  lell  us ;  he  believes  that  they  and  the  Gall  a  and  Somali 
are  essentially  of  the  same  stock.  II is  narrative  is  condensed,  but  his  notes 
on  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  region  traversed  are  numcious  and 
serviceable.  On  his  journey  north  he  saw  the  volcano  Donyo  Ngai  at  a  distance, 
but  passed  it  close  on  his  return  journey,  which  lay  further  west  than  bis 
earlier  route.  Twice,  he  says,  he  saw  smoke  issuing  from  it,  and  gives  several 
statements  made  by  members  of  his  caravan  In  support  of  his  opinion  that  it  is 
still  to  some  extent  active.  This  mountain,  7000  feet  high,  lay  some  60  miles 
west  of  Mr.  Thomson's  route,  Dr*  Fischer  gives  some  useful  Masai  vocabularies 
The  scientific  collections  are  described  in  four  appndieea  .'—A.  The  Rocks,  by 
Br.  0.  Mugge  (pp.  114-140);  B.  The  Plants,  by  Prof.  H,  G.  Reichenbach 
(pp.  141-7)  ;  C.  The  Animals  (pp.  148-50) ;  D.  The  Ethnographical  Collections 
(l^p.  161-5).  There  are  a  number  of  illusti-ations  of  scenery,  three  plates  of 
ethnographical  objects,  and  a  very  good  route-map  (1 : 1,500,000). 

Jobnitonf  H»  H. — The  Kilima-Njaro  Expedition.  A  Record  of  Scientific  Explora- 
tion in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  and  a  general  description  of  the  Natural  History, 
Languages,  and  Commerce  of  the  EiUma-Njaro  Region*  With  six  maps  and  over 
80  illuBtratioQB  by  the  author.  London,  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1888  :  8to.,  pp.  xr. 
and  572.    Price  21s. 

The  object  and  gcueral  results  of  Mr.  JohnBton*8  expedition  are  well  known 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  he  was  sent  out 
by  the  British  Association  and  the  Zoological  Society  to  collect  specimens  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  slopes  of  Kilima-Njaro*  How  well  he  performed  the 
duty  thus  undertalien  Mill  he  seen  from  the  long  lieta  of  animals  and  plants 
collected  by  him,  which  he  gives  in  the  Aptiendix,  A  little  more  than  one- half 
of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  narrative  of  the  ex^jediliou,  the  incideots  of 
travel  from  the  coast  and  back,  the  stay  at  Maodara'^s,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Kilima-Njaro  country,  and  the  two  attempts  to  ascend  the  mountain 
itself,  on  one  of  which  Mr>  Johnstou  succeeded  m  reaching  to  within  2000  feet 
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of  tlus  Lie^hest  sutntDit.  So  far  as  it  is  a  story  of  travel  and  adveiitaro^  it  U 
toM  ^ '  '"  "  rind  attractiTely,  As  a  contribution  to  the  geography  of  one  of  tlic* 
rooiJ  g  regions  of  Africa,  it  is  of  mtich  origtoal  value,  adding  rauch  to 

the  Tu-L.^  f^uji  of  Mr,  Thoinsoa  and  Dr,  Fischer.  In  iotrotluctory  chfipters, 
Mr,  Johnston  brings  together  very  fully  what  was  known  of  ihe  mountain 
hsfore  his  visit,  and  both  from  the  general  narrative  and  in  the  appende^l 
ohapten,  it  will  be  seen  thtit  the  additions  he  hiis  made  are  considerable.  His 
maoy  weeks*  stay  on  the  mountain  itself  gave  him  an  exceptional  Dp|x>rtunity 
of  b^omning  familiar  with  it";  {^eot^raphyt  aod  its  varied  life,  and  above  all  with 
itn  ioteresting  inhabitaDts.  In  these  last,  and  especially  in  the  Masai,  Mr. 
Jijliiiston  took  special  interest,  and  this  hai*  induced  him  lo  make  a  special 
study  of  their  ethnology  and  their  language,  the  very  valnable  results  of  which 
OQCupy  the  greater  part  of  the  a|>i>cnded  chapters.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to 
climate,  fseology,  and  botany,  apf^ended  to  which  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
plaots  collected,  by  Prof.  Oliver  and  Mr.  J,  G,  Baker  (pp.  337-340).  To  the 
xootogy  another  chapter  is  given,  appended  lo  wliich  are,  Note  on  a  Neniattnd 
Worm  (Gordius  vemicoaua)  by  Mr,  Jeffrey  Bell  (pp.  364—5) ;  Description  of 
A  new  Variety  of  River-Crab  of  the  CSeouH  Thdphu^^  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Mier^ 
(pp.  3Gr>-7) ;  a  List  of  the  Lefiidi)|)teraoi>llecte«li  by  Mr.  CkKlman  (p[j.  367-72) ; 
oD  ihe  Insects  coilecteA  by  Mr.  .Johnston,  by  Mr.  C.  ().  Watcrhouse  {pp.  37ii- 
7);  the  Birds,  by  Captain  Shelley  and  Mr,  Johnston  (pp.  377-87);  the 
Mammals,  by  Mr.  Old  lit' Id  Thomas  (pp.  387-94).  As  we  have  said,  thren 
sj<*cial  chapters  are  largely  devoted  to  the  inliabitants.  One  chapter  (pji,  305- 
445)  deals  with  the  anthroi)ology,  the  region  embraced  being  that  ix>rtlon  of 
Kastem  Africa  lying  between  I''  N.  lat,  and  5"^  S*  lat,,  and  between  the 
Victoria  Kyanza  and  35"^  E.  long.,  si>ecial  refert^nce  being  made  to  the  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kiliraa-Njaro,  with  whom  Mr.  Johnston  came  into  personal 
contact.  A  long  chapter,  xx.  (44G-534)  deals  with  the  langnagea  of  the 
Tegion,  with  special  reference  to  tliat  of  the  Masai ;  and  the  tvso  chapters  are 
B  OontributioQ  to  African  ctlmolf^y  of  very  great  vnlno.  On  the  linguiistic 
chapter,  it  is  evident  Mr.  Juhastun  Las  spent  much  research  ;  ha  has  evidenily 
made  a  point  of  mastering  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  while  striking 
out  a  psKUi  of  his  own  as  to  the  relation  of  the  langnages  of  the  Masai,  and  the 
tnfin^DOes  to  bo  drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  origin  of  the  jKoplij.  Indeed,'  he  is 
led  into  difcussing  the  whole  subject  of  iho  Bantu  family  of  languages.  While 
admitting  the  affinities  between  the  Masai  languages  and  the  Galla,  he  is  of 
opiuion  that  the  former  are  to  bo  traced  to  the  basin  of  the  White  Nile. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  conclusions,  his  able  discussion  of  the  Kubjcct 
must  command  the  attention  of  workers  in  this  department,  and  His  collection 
of  vocabularies  and  grammatical  spcLlmens  will  be  helpful  to  students.  In 
his  concluding  chapter  on  the  commercial  prosiKJCts  of  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa,  Mr.  Johnston  lakes  a  more  hopeful  view  of  tho  future  than  either 
Mr,  Thomson  or  Dr.  Fischer.  To  the  many  beautiful  and  instructive  IUuk- 
tnilions  the  engraver  haa  done  justice.  The  maps  are — 1,  General  map  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  2.  Koute  toKilima^Njaro.  3.  Kilima-Kjaro  toUie 
Coasts  4.  Map  of  Masai  Languages,  5.  Map  of  Bantu  Languages,  6.  Kilima* 
Njaro  and  its  Vicinity  (*  Proc^ings'  R.G,S.). 

mitoa,  [CoL  Sir]  Charles  W.^From  Korti  t<>  Khartum :  a  Journal  of  the  Desert 
March  from  Korti  tu  liiibaf,  and  of  the  Ascent  of  the  Nile  in  General  Gordon's 
steamers.  Edinburgh  and  Ivondon,  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1886 :  crown  8vo., 
mapt,  pp.  xxvii.  and  313.    Piioe  7«;  6^/. 

Describes  the  military  events  connected  with  the  Expe<lition  for  the  Relief 
of  General  Gordon,  under  tho  command  of  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  to  which  Sir 
Charles  WilsOn  was  attache*!.  It  includes  details  of  the  march  across  tho  Desert 
from  Korti  to  the  Nile,  by  Jakdul  and  Abu  Klea ;  of  the  action  which  occurred 
here  on  Jannary  17;  of  tho  fi|ht  before  reaching  the  Nile;  of  ihe  attack  on 
Matammeh ;  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson*B  recoDuaisfianoe,  from  Gubat  as  far  as 
Shendy  and  back  in  General  Gordon's  steamers  ;  of  the  subBequent  voyage  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  Niles ;  and  of  the  return  journey  to  Korti.  The  volume, 
besides,  contains  an  account  of  the  Fall  of  Khartum,  and  an  appendix.  The 
_  Ko.  II.-^Feb.  18SG.J  K 
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maps  illastrating  the  Tolume  are — Sketch  map  of  Vicinity  of  Khartum,  and 
Sketch  of  the  Country  between  Dongola  and  Khartum,  on  a  scale  of  35*66 
miles  to  1  inch. 

AMERICA. 

Sodrign^es,  J.  C.  [LL.B.]. — The  Panama  Canal,  its  History,  its  Political  Aspect, 
and  Financial  Difficulties.     London,  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1885 :  Svo.,  pp.  viii  , 
and  248. 

Mr.  Rodrigues,  an  accomplished  publicist  and  statist,  went  to  Panama  in 
1879,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Herald,  to  interview  M.  de  Lesseps  and  judge 
for  himself  as  to  the  great  canal  scheme  in  its  different  bearings.  The  result 
was  to  Mr.  Rodrigues  "a  most  mortifying  disappointment;  for  the  whole 
project  of  the  great  promoter  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  undertaken  without 
any  serious  studies,  and  indeed  without  the  common  precautions  taken  by  any 
responsible  contractor  in  works  of  less  magnitude."  Mr.  Rodrigues  has  since 
carefully  watched  the  development  of  the  great  enterprise  and  written  much 
about  it.  His  conclusions  and  the  data  on  which  he  founds  them  arc  contained 
in  the  volume.  He  has  evidently  studied  the  whole  subject  minutely  and  care- 
fully, and  his  statement  should  be  studied  by  those  interested  in  the  enterprise. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigations  much  topography  is  necessarily  introduced, 
80  that  the  volume  is  not  without  value  to  the  geographer ;  it  would  have  been 
all  the  more  valuable  had  it  been  accompanied  by  maps. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Lyne,  Charles. — New  Guinea.  An  Account  of  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Protectorate  over  the  Southern  Shores  of  New  Guinea.  With  illustrations. 
London,  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1885  :  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  and  238. 

Mr,  Lyne  acted  as  representative  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  during  the 
proclamation  of  a  British  Protectorate  over  New  Guinea  by  Commodore 
Erskine  in  1884.  Along  with  the  comipodore  he  visited  Port  Moresby,  Hall 
Sound,  Motu  Motu,  Hood  Bay,  Argyle  Bay,  Denner  Island,  and  other  parts. 
His  account  of  the  ceremony  which  took  place  each  time  the  protectorate  was 
proclaimed  is  interesting,  and  his  observations  on  country  and  people,  on 
cannibalism,  the  labour  traffic,  and  other  points,  though  telling  us  little  we 
did  not  know  before,  present  things  in  new  lights,  and  are  therefore  useful. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  but  there  ought  also  to  have  been  a  map. 

GENERAL. 

Voyfckof,  A.  J. — Sn^jny  pokrof,  ego  vliyaniye  na  klimat  i  pog6du. — The  Snow 
Covering,  its  influence  on  climate  and  weather ;  forming  part  2  of  Vol.  xv.  of 
the  Zapiski  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society.  St  Petersburg,  1885 : 
pp.  40. 

This  contribution  to  meteorological  science  by  the  well-known  specialist 
M.  Voydkof,  treats  of  a  subject  interesting  chiefly  to  his  countrymen,  who  for 
months  in  the  year  are  accustomed  to  see  their  land  covered  with  snow,  and  to 
whom  a  snowless  winter  brings  many  discomforts  and  privations.  Among  other 
points  of  interest  to  be  noticed  in  this  pamphlet  are  the  facts  collect^  with 
refereilce  to  the  influence  of  Lapland  and  the  Pechora  country  on  Central  Russia, 
showing  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  depends  on  the  snowfall. — [E.  D.  M.] 


The  following  works  have  also  been  added  to  the  LibiTiry  :— 

Anderson,  J.  W. — The  Prospector's  Handbook :  a  Guide  for  the  Prospector  and 
Traveller  in  search  of  Metal-bearing  or  other  valuable  Minerals.  London,  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Co.,  1885 :  12mo.,  illustrations,  pp.  x.  and  132.    Price  Ss,  Qd, 

The  aim  of  the  author  of  this  useful  little  volume,  who  himself  is  acc[uainted 
with  the  mineral  fields  of  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  New  Mexico,  and 
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Colorado,  id  to  furnish  the  prospector  as  well  m  tlio  Iruvdlur  with  a  guide  or 
handbook,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  brief,  though  m?  comprchcosivo  a 
manner  as  jjossiblo.  To  aid  him  in  attaluiiig  ihi^  pur|)ose,  ho  him  hud  access  to 
various  sources  of  iDfonnation  un  the  subject.  The  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 
connection  with  Prospecting,  Miniog,  (Src.»  at  the  cud  of  the  volume,  together 
with  the  addition  of  an  index,  add  givatly  to  the  value  of  the  work, 

[CaJiada.]^ — The  DomiDion  Annual  Register  and  Review,  for  the  Eighteenth  Year 
of  the  Canadian  Union,  1884.  Edited  by  Henry  J,  Morgan,  Toronto,  Hunter, 
Itoao  &  Co. :  1685,  8vo.,  pp»  501. 

Gorai  Oniio. — Da  Briodisi  a  Bombay.  Sguardo  Fisico,  Pulitioo,  Etnografico, 
Storic*^,  Economico  nulla  liuea  di  navigazione  da  Brindisi  a  Bombay  attravorso  il 
Cnnalo  dt  Suez  redatto  secoudo  le  opcre  del  piii  oelobri  geografi  e  viaggiatori  da 
Guido  Coni.  Casile,  Tipogralia  Corrado  diretta  da  P,  Bertero,  1869:  8vo*, 
pp*  X.  and  1C9* 

Cenni  intorno  airaltuftle  indirizzo  degli  Studi  GeogmficL     Prolusione  lettn, 

il  22  novcuibre  ISbl,  nella  K.  UniversitA  di  Torino,  iuausurando  il  corso  di 
gcografia  dal  Ctv.  Guido  Cora.  Torino,  Istituto  Geografico  Guido  Cora,  1881  ; 
large  8vo.,  pp.  24. 

Note  cartograficho  suUa  Ueggeoza   di   Tunisia     Suppletneuto  alia  Carta 

speoialc  delta  Rtggenza  di  Tunisi,  costrutta  e  desegoata,  alia  scala  di  1 1 1,500,CM>0, 
(k  Guido  Cora.  2^  Ediziono.  Torino,  Istituto  Ocografico  Guido  Cora,  1881; 
UrgeSvo.,  pp.  11. 

n  Sahara,  appuoti  e  considerazioDi  di  G«o^ra6a  fisica,    (Estratto  dal  Bol- 


Icttino  della  SocieiJi  Gcografica  Italiaua,  Settembre  e  Ottobrc  1882}»    Roma, 
Btabilimeuto  Giuseppe  CivcUi,  1882 :  8vo.,  map,  pp.  31, 

Ihin  Kcht  Observatory  PubHcatiQiiB.— Vol.  Ill,  Mauritius  Expedition,  1874, 
Division  11.  Oetermiuations  of  Lfingilude  and  Latitude.  Dim  Echt,  Aberdeen, 
1885 ;  4to.,  pp,  x\t  and  519,  map  and  diagraui. 

This  ToluniQ  foruis  the  second  part  of  the  account  of  the  Expedition  to 
Mauritius,  undertaken  by  the  Eiiil  of  Crawford  and  Balcarr^s,  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Transit  of  Venus,  in  tlie  year  1874,  and  contains  full  ptir ticulars  of 
the  determinations  of  longitude  and  latitude  connected  Avith  the  Expedition. 
The  cont^nta  are  as  follows: — Chapter  1.  Tlie  Tcmj)erature  Correctiona  of  the 
Chronometers.  IL  Determinatlou  of  the  Longitude  of  Mauritius  by  Chro- 
nometers— Outward  Journey.  II L  Determination  of  the  Difference  of  Longitudu 
between  Rodriguez  and  Paoiplemoufises.  IV.  Determinatioii  of  tho  Diflfcreuce 
of  Lon^tudo  between  Belmont  and  Solitude.  V.  Determination  of  the  DitTer- 
cnoe  of  Personal  Equation  in  tinding  the  Time  between  Lieutenant  Neate,  Mr. 
Burton,  and  Mr.  Gill*  VL  Belmont-ramplemoussea  Longitude.  YIL  Dctcr- 
miuation  of  the  Differeuce  of  Personal  Equation  between  Dr.  Pechtilo  and 
Mr,  Gill  in  finding  the  Time  with  tbeir  res[)ei:tive  Instruments  at  Belmont,  and 
in  recording  Telegraphic  Signals.  YIll.  Determination  of  the  Ditlerence 
of  Longitude  between  Mauritius  and  Aden  by  the  Transi^>ort  of  Chronometers^ 
Homeward  Journey,  IX.  Belraont-Bdunion  Longitude,  X.  Belmont- 
Seychelles  Longitude.  XL  Introduction  to  the  Berlin- Aden- Bombiiy  Tele- 
grnphic  Longitudea.  XII.  Operations  at  Bombay.  Bombay-Aden  Longitude. 
XIIL  Operations  at  Aden.  XIV.  Oj)erationa  at  Sue^i.  XV.  Ck)nne<;tion  of 
the  British  Transit  of  Yeous  Suition  and  Ijjrd  Lindaay*^  Longitude  Station  at 
Suez,  XVL  Upe rat ion-s  nt  Alexandria.  XVI L  Operations  at  Malta.  XVIII. 
Operations  at  Berlin.  XIX.  Operations  at  Dun  Echt.  XX.  Determination  of 
the  Latitudes  of  Suez,  Pam  pie  mousses,  Beluiont,  and  Alexandria,  by  Circum- 
meridian  Altitudes.  XXL  Determination  of  the  Latitude  of  Belmont  by 
Obeorvations  in  the  Prime  VirticaL  XX I L  Deduction  of  tho  Longitude  of 
Belmont  from  Trau&its  of  Iho  Moon  and  Occultations  of  Stars.  XXI IL 
H^ume  of  the  Latitudci^  nud  Longitudes  with   Definitions  of  the  Btatioos. 

It  2 
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XXIV.  On  tho  Deviations  of  the  Piumb-Line  evinced  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius. 
Appendix  I.  Mean  Bight  Ascensions  of  tho  Longitude  Stars.  II.  Mean  Places 
for  1874*0  of  the  Stars  used  in  finding  the  Latitude  by  Circum-meridian 
Altitudes. 

Johnston,  Keith. — The  London  Geographical  Series.  A  Physical,  Historical, 
Political,  and  Descriptive  Geography.  Third  edition,  revised  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein, 
F.B.G.S.  London,  E.  Stanford,  1885 :  8vo.,  maps  and  illustrations,  pp.  xiiu  and 
490.    Price  Us. 

KnollySi  [Higor]  Henry.— English  Life  in  China.  London,  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
1885  :  8vo.,  pp.  ix.  and  333.    Price  Is.  Qd, 

Major  Enollys,  who  here  relates  his  experiences  in  Cllinl^  appears  to  have 
been  very  unfavourably  impressed  with  what  he  saw.  Ho  visited  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  the  river  Yang-tsze-kiang  (which  he  ascended  as  far  as  Hankow, 
passing  on  the  way  Chinkiang,  Nankin,  and  Kiukiang),  and  Foochow.  In 
addition  to  the  authors  observations  on  these  places  he  incidentally  refers, 
among  oth(;r  things*,  to  the  sport  on  the  Yaug-tsze,  and  in  China  generally ; 
and  also  to  the  social  life  of  the  Chinese.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  Medical 
Missions  and  the  Missionary  Question. 

LindleVy  John. — ^The  Vegetable  Kingdom ;  or,  the  Structure,  Classification,  and 
Uses  of  Plants,  illustrated  upon  the  Natural  System.  With  upwards  of  500  illus- 
trations. Third  edition,  with  corrections  and  additional  genera.  London, 
Bradbury  &  Evans,  1853 :  8vo.,  pp.  Ixviii.  and  918. 

Ritchie,  J.  Ewing.— To  Canada  with  Emigrants.    A  Record  of  Actual  Expcri. 

ences.    Ix)ndon,  T,  Fisher  Unwin,  1885 :  8vo.,  illustrations,  pp.  viii.  and  269. 

Price  7«.  6c?. 

The  author  accompanied  a  party  of  emigrants  to  Canada  in  the  spring  of 
last  year,  his  object  being  *'  to  see  the  nakedness,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  land,  to 
ask  the  emigrants  how  they  were  getting  on,  to  judge  for  himself  whether  it 
was  worth  any  Englishman's  while  to  leave  homo  and  friends  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  plant  himself  ou  the  vast  extent  of  prairie  stretching  between 
Winnipeg  and  tho  Rocky  Mountains.'*  The  results  of  his  observations,  which 
were  originally  published  in  the  Christian  World,  are  reproduced  in  the  present 
volume. 

Schweinforth,  [Dr.]  G.— Linguistische  Ergebnisso  einer  Iteise  nach  Centrakfrika. 
Berlin,  Yeriag  von  Wiegandt  &  Hempel :  1873,  large  8vo.,  pp.  82. 
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(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  &.qs.) 

EUROPE. 

British  Isles.— Map  of  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  the  Politics  of  the  Members  of 
the  New  Parliament  as  settled  by  the  General  Election  of  1885.  Scale  1 : 1,250,000 
or  17  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  With  lists  of  the  Borough  and  County 
Divisions,  tho  names  of  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  Candidates,  their  Politics, 
and  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each.  By  T.  Ruddiman  Johnston,  F.B.G.S. 
Edinburgh  and  London.    Price  Is. 

Magdeburg.  —  Wandkarte  der  Keg.-Bez.  und  der  Heerzogth.  Anhalt.  Scale 
1 :  100,000  or  1*3  geographical  miles  to  an  iuch.  Magdeburg,  Crentz.  12  sheets. 
Price  12^    {Dtdau.) 


SerbieiL^-Genemlkartc  dcr  Ktinj^iieich j  mit  duu  aiigrooiicnilcn  Gcbicton  von 

Bulg-anen,  Boiobn,  sowie  mit  llieilen  der  ansto«»i.  turk.  Vilajotd,   Scak  1  ^8G1,000 
or  11*8  geogmi»hical  miles  to  an  iiicli,    Wicn,  Artaria  &  Co.    Price  2s.    iDulau,) 

OKDNANCE  BURVEY  MAP8. 
hiUlcftlkna  iaraed  during  ike  moaUi  of  November,  }M^, 

BiXnLAMt>  t  COuUtoe)  Sheet  €9,  UlUi  101  \  It.  9J.  ttu^i, 

KsotAyD  Avp  W.U.K5:  Bedfordalxlre :  3,  IT  S.K. ;  \t.  c&c\u  Brecknockabire :  na  N.W, 
i»*  Backingbam&hire:  «;  3j.  6d.  Cambrid^esbire  r  -^2  N.W^  G6  N.W.;  u.  eicli* 
CArmartbenahire :  2j  S.W..  14  S.W,,  42  N.W. ;  1*.  eocli.  BerbyaMre  :  ao  N.W,.  45  BJL, 
U  N.K..  S.K..  £1  N.W,,  &E..  &S  N.W.,  SX.  60  N,E,,  61  K.W.,  Bl  ixW.  i  1^.  each.  Devonsblre  : 
4a  N.W,.  S,W.,  40  N.K.  aKL,  n  S.W..  loo  N,W.,  X.K.  aW.,  136  S-W.,  13B  N.K,  133  N,W.,  N.K.; 
U.  «u:k  Gloucestershire :  2«  N.K ,  :i9  ."^W..  48  S.E. ;  i*.  eacb,  Herefordabire ;  6  S,W.. 
tS.W^  U  N.W.,  N.K.  S.W..  S.K^  12  N.W.,  N,E..  13  S.W..  S.liL,  U  S.W.,  S.E.,  IS  8.VV-,  19  N.K, , 
20  K,vr..  21  N.W,  SM.  2i  N,W. ;  i*.e«ch.  lieiceatarsbire :  ♦  a.E-.  is  N.l-l,  I6  N.W^  23  8.\V, . 
30  NMi ,  37  N.W..  44  S.\V„  4S  8.K,.  4B  S.W.,  S.R,  47  S.W.,  49  N.E^  S.W.,  S.H,  60  S,W.,  S.E„ 
«3  N.W,  NX.;  u.  eiich.  I*incolnsbire :  n  N.E,.  25  K.W..  N.E..  S.W.,  aa  NE.,  34  N.W.. 
X.E.,  S.E.,  42  N.E.  S  L..  43  N.feU  S.K.,  44  aw„  51  *S.K.,  60  N.K.,  8.E. ;  It.  each.  Monmouth- 
ahlre  ;  ^m.     Montwomeryahiro :   HS.W.,  21  N.W.,  S.W.,  s«  N,w„  34  S.K.,  as  SW, 

41  N.H,  aE..  47  N.E-,  S.E..  51  N-E.,  aE. ;  1|.  ejicli.  Norfolk  :  13  a.K.,  14  S.VV.,  25  N.W.,  N.E., 
S,l!l,  26  N.\^^,  27  i«,W..  S,E..  2.^  N,\V.,  N,H,  S.W.,  100  N.W..  N.E, ;  1*.  wwrb.  Northampton- 
ahire  :  1  S.E»  ^  8.K.,  10  S.W.,  S.E.»  n  N.H,  S.W.,  15  aw.,  S.E.,  10  N.E^  112  N.W  ,  N.E.,  3^  S.t, 
4ft  aw. ;  u.  each.  NottljaKbamablre  ;  3  N.E.,  4  N.W..  N.E.,  S  \\\,  EM,  7  N.E.,  aK..  10  U.K., 
13  K.W.,  16  s.E,  33  N.W. ;  U,  nMh.  Oatfordabire :  6;  2i.  Rutlandsbire  :  7  S  W..  10  8.E,. 
IS  N,K.,  aw.-.  It,  each.  Sbropabtre:  28  a W,.  ir  Somersetabire ;  4i  aw..  52  N.W., 
N.E,  6'J  NAV,.  KK..  6.W.,  an.,  fis  S.W. ;  it.  ewcii.  Staffordabira :  6J  S.E. ;  it.  Suffolk ; 
34  N.W.,  N.E,,  42  N.W^  50  aW..  CI  N,W.,  70  N.E.,  1l  N.W.,  N.E..  S.W.,  7'i  N.W..  wl  N.E.  (85  N.E. 
and  M  N.W.  on  f^ne  ^la^t),  SO  N.E.;  ii.  each.  Worceatersblre  i  39  N.K.,  42  8.E.;  1*.  cacti. 
laAnx  Onmly  MapA,  coloured  t^  sliow  {ibrala  pnbU^Iicd  of  all  BCnle«,  poftlfree  for  IS  statDp«. 

25-iiich— I*»rUh  Map*:— 

EKf;L.i>r*  xvu  VVakh'.:  B«dfordablr« :  Llapham,  Area  Uook^  Is.  Brecknockabire :  XLV.  10, 
2j,  fri;  XLV.  n.  -.'^  fMf.;  XLV.  10,  4f.  Comwall :  I.  IL  ^j".;  XIL  le.  3j.  ;  Xin.  i3.  3*. 
Deronsbire:  XXVIL3.  3*.;  XXVIL  6,  .1».:  XXVIL  7,  3j.;  XXXV'IIL  «,  3*.;  XXXVTir,  1% 
St;  XXXIX.  3,3*.;  XXXIX.  3,3#.j  XXX(X.  4.  3#  ;  XXXIX.  S,  4*  ;  XXXLX.  0.  Zs,;  XXXIX.  D, 
3l.j  XXXJX.  10.3*,!  X.KXIX.  11,  3#.;  XXXLX.  I3,3*.j  XL  0,84.:  XL  10,  3#.;  XL.  R3l.;  L.  «, 
a*. J  LL  4.  a*.;  U.  7,  31,;  LI,  K  3*.;  LL  11,  3i,;  LL  12,  St.;  LXXVL  «,  3*.|  LXXVIIL  14.3*.; 
LXX  X  V^l  L  1 .  3*. ;  XC.  3,  3|. ;  XC.  7.  3*. ;  C V.  13.  Jj. ;  CVI I,  0,  3#.  Qlaiziorffaiisbiro  :  V*  1 0, 
4*.  Qloucesterabire :  XXIL  w.s*.  •,  XXV.  I6, 3*.j  XLL  n,  3*.;  fihipion  Moyn*-,  Area  Book, 
U,  Herafordablre  :  ILa,  3*.  j  IL  r.  4t.;  IL  f,  3*.;  IL  »,  4t.;  IL  la,  3*.;  IH.  6.  3*.;  IIL  io,3#.; 
IIL  iL  3«.;  IlL  15,  3*.;  VIL  3,  3#.i  VIL  7,  3*  ;  VIIL  1,  3*.;  VJIL  «,  U.  I*elceatarsbir« : 
ill.  L  '^'  <id.;  IIL  9.  21.  M.;  VIL  4.  3*.;  VllL  5.  2i.  Od  ;  VJII.  10,  2t.  6<X.j  VHt  14,  a*.  GA; 
XXLT.  2*.(kL;  XXVIL  3,  3*.;  XXVIL  10,  3#,;  XXX11L3,3*.;  XXX  IIL  10.  3#.;  XXXlil.  H,  3#. ; 
Area  Boola:  AbketU«bj,  Barkpston,  BelvoEr,  Ch«iTle>*,  Muston.  Kedmile,  SeagTAve,  .'^uloii  uodcr 
Bantofi*  u.each.  Ltacolnsbire :  LIX.  *,  3*.;  LIX.  is.  At.  Montgomeryabire  :  XV.  is,  4*. ; 
XUU.  12, 31.;  XLIU.  15,3*.;  XUIL  16,3*.;  XLTX,  2,  3J,;  XLIX,  :i.  is.  Area  Books:  HvwiugtuTs 
Rb^  Qoch.  Snead,  1*,  each.  Norfolk:  XXXUL  4,  :w.;  XXXIIL  12,  3».;  XXXIV,  3,3*.; 
XXXTV,  4,  3*.;  XXXIV.  7,  3*. ;  XXXIV.  It,  3f.;  XXXIV.  13,  3*.;  XXXIV.  1«,  3*.;  XXXV.  3» 
3*.j  XXXV.  T,3*.;  XXXV,  H,  4j,;  XXXV,  9,3*.;  XXXV,  11,  3*.;  XXXV.  15,  2*.  Ot<.;  XLL  L  3i.| 
XLL  3.  4f,;  XLV.  2,  4*.;  XLV.  0.  4*.j  XLV.  7,  3*.;  XLV.  10,  4*.;  XLVL  L  3*.;  XLVL  12,  3*.; 
LIL  4,  4*.;  LVIL  15,  3*.;  LXVL  8,  At.\  LXVL  0,  4*.;  LXVL  H.  4*:;  LXIX.  11,4*.  j  LXXVL 
1«,  3s.  Od,;  LXXVIL  7,  4*.;  LXXXL  3.  4*.;  LXXXIJL  16,  tt.  6d. ;  XCllL  3,  3*,  fkt.;  XCIIL 
4,  2*.  «<l.;  XCIIL  7,  2*.  Ik/.;  XCIlL  fl,  3*.;  XL  III.  II,  2^.  Oct.;  XCIIL  Ti.  3*.;  XCV^IIL  13,  3/.j 
XCVIII.  14,  4j.  ;  CVL  L  4*.;  CVIL  3,  4*.  Ar«-a  Baaks :  HoethaimwelL  I'ulbj.m  St.  Mary  the  Vtrgiu, 
Siui*t:tn,  Shcltoti,  Shlmpling,  Stratton  Ik,  IdkkaeL  Wcicttjn,  Wwtine  wllb  BrumchtM.  is.  each. 
Nortbamptonsbire  :  XXXV.  1 6,  3*.  Area  Book:  Bracki«^y  St.  Pet^T,  1*.  Nottlng-bam- 
sbire:  XV\  4,  3*.;  XV.  Ifi,  4*.  Ar*A  Dooka;  Alvertoii,  Bunjiy,  i:art  Bridgf*>rd.  HiiwkiwurLli, 
Uickling^  SUdtoD,  SiKton  Bontiingtun.  L*.  each,  Ozfordabire :  XIII.)^,  3*.  Radnorsblro: 
XIL9.  Kutland:  IV.  3,3*.;  IV,  is,  3^.;  V.  14,  3*.  Sbropabire :  LXXVIL  3,  3*.; 
LXXVIL 7,41,;  LXXVO.  9.  4*.  i  LXXVUL  e,3j.t  LXXVIIL  10,  3*.;  LXXVIIL  11,. tJ,j  LXXVIJI. 
15,  3*. ;  LXXXIL  3,  3*. ;  LXXXIL  7,  a*.;  LXXXJIL  1,  3*. ;  LXXXUL  ^,  4*.  .ire*  Books  ,  AM^.k, 
Bunraitcm^  Cleobary  North,  Nceii  aivngp,  Stanton  I»ng,  WDodbonme,  It.  <>ach.  Suffolk :  VlIL 
14,  4«.i  X.  15,  3*.;  XVIL  2,  4*.;  XIX.  3.  3*.  «d. ;  XIX.  9,  4*.:  XXVlL  3,  3*.  Gd\  XLVL  3,  4*,; 
XLVL  4,  4*  ;  XLVL  5,  .u.;  XLVL  8,3*.;  XLVL  7,4*.;  XLVIL9.  4*.;  XLVIL  10,  4*.;  LVML 
7.  4*. ;  LXXI V.  2,  3j  ;  LXX I V.  5,  2«  5  LXXl V.  10,  34. ;  LXXIV.  tfl,  4*.  Ara*  flook» :  AabbockUig, 
Bttrnbj,  BarroWt  BluiulrBtuii,  Brutuptou,  Braadeittun,  Covrhlilie,  Crt'tlncfaizD,  CntBdauv,  Depbam, 
Froiteodea,  Gnat  Saxhaiu,  Il^mlneaimi,  Hcnler^  Uenatead,  lloo,  IkclabalfSt.  Andrew*  Kettlelmrgb, 
MrtfieU,  Moticwilen,  Mutford.  1*.  nict ;  St.  HelcD,  Ico.,  Ipawlcb,  2*.  6d. ;  St.  Jamas  (South  }';imbain>, 
Sbfpzneadow,  SoDkprlejtcm,  Tbntvtuo,  trgg«ahalL  W«flthaU,  Wi&selt,  li.  citch.  Warwick:  XXXV. 
ie,  3f.;  LVIIL  $.  3*.    Worceaterablxa  :  LXIL  8, 3*. 

Town  Planfr-io  feet  waile  — 

EycLJkKD  AKtt  WALfjn:  liatb,  htdeix,  I*.  Id,;  East  ELetfonl,  13  ibcctA  at  2*.;  Ludlow,  2  at  24,} 
Kortbamptoti,  2  at  2*. ;  Norwlcb,  2  at  2i. ;  Wcklipool,  10  at  2*. ;  Worksop,  7  at  a«. 

rublteatkiifii  Intted  dnrii^  ibe  moutb  of  December,  lBJ9fi. 
l-incb-4^n8na  Umi-^ 

KxutA9ti  AXD  WAtEi  (New  Series):  Jale  of  Wiffbt ;  Sbe»to  3;i0r  if^l*  341,  mX  315^ as  one  mii^ 

Prices*.  6cl. 
huix^xi^ :  197  (Willi  Mils  cagravcd).    Price  It. 
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Kn*.iam»  am.  U'alf>;  Brecknockslilra :  4*J  N,W*,  8,W.i  is.  cjwih*  Cainbrid^esbire :  <4 
s,W.,  i^  NAW,  N.K,  S.\\r.,  KE,  61  N.VV.;  ir  e*ch-  CftrroartlienBlure ;  3a  isE.;  i*. 
Berby :  eoSuli;  u,  Devousblre  :  100S>:^136  S.E.  ci3T  N.W.  ami  N.K  ^m  one  Bhcct),  13T 
.S.W..  j:i^  N.W,;  I*,  e^cli.  Glamor ^aDBbire :  :iTi  3j.  ftri  Herefordshire:  is  K.W.. 
I  a  N.W„  20  N.E.;  U.  cacb.  L©io©fltersilir«  :  is  S.E..  37  N.E.  44  S.E,,  hi  SvW.;  la,  eaclK 
XiincoInabLre:  (IR  N.K.  and  17  N.W.  i*ii  mim"  tlicct)^  OS  S.R  aud  n  8.W.  wn  ono  bIimij* 
43  N.W.,  S.W.,  &i  N  K.  60  S.W. ;  1*.  ejicb.  HTonmoutbsbtre :  a^i  2*,  Gd.  mcIi.  Norfolk  : 
lii  N.W.,  iWL,  C20S.K  atui  20A  S.W.  i>ii  one  (^ii-cO.  2(j  S.W  .  62  N,w. ;  I  J,  each,  Northamp- 
ton Bbl  re :  22  S.W,  27  S.W..  S.K.  )*- «:dch/  Nottifflg-baniBhire :  16S.W-;  is.  cacin 
Ozfordebire  :  a;  2#.  erf.    Fembrokosbir© :  3i  (37  witU  31a  mni  3ir);  2j.  encii.  Somer- 

Betshira:  25  S.W.,  U  N,E.;   l*.  t&th.    Suffolk:   22s  W.,  42  S.W.,   62  S  W.,  S.E.,  151  8.t., 

:«>N.W.:  11.  cacb.  Warwickshire:  2ja  MV. ;  u.  Worceaterahire :  4"  a,W.; 
lf>     Index  County  .Vlapii^  caluured  to  j$1iow*  sheets  pubti'^lieil  u(  all  !>C{ik'flt  po^l  Tret;  Tor  O  flisimps, 

26 -i neb— Parish  M*i»s:— 

E-vGtA?.n  A^[.  \VxLv»t  BreckDOckiMre :  XXXII.  5. 13^  14:  n*.  web.  Bevonflbire:  XXVir, 
JS,  XXXriU.  3.  XSXIX.  1,1.  »,  XLIX-  3,  U,  1»  LXIIL  a»  LXIIL  4,  LXXVL  3,  3*.  *^di. 
1.x XVJ.  U,  -1$.  t>il ;  LXXVJIL  0,  13.  XCI,  2,  4,  34.  e*icb;  CV.  *>  6*.  t4, ;  CVJL  2.  2j.  uL  Glou- 
ceatersbire:  KAXJ,  7,  4i,    Area  lk>i>ks    Sttpperton,  SmrnKfjUU  It.  each.    Herefordshire: 

III,  b,  lis.  euob.  IjeiceBterabire :  JJf-  &,  2j.  6<i.  Ai^d  tk>oks:  EutwdU  Cioodby  Marwixx], 
lx>iiK  CIj^sou,  \9.  each;  Wriotlliou(w»,  I*.  «<i.  Llucolttsblre :  LIX.  «,  4#,;  LXIX.  1.  3*. 
LX1X.3,  31.  Norfolk:  XXU  l.  3,  5,9,  X.XXJtt.  3.  7.  3jr.  eacb;  XXXV,  fi*  4«.j  XXXV.  fi.  10,12. 
a«  e«cb;  XXXV,  14.  5*.  (jfl.;  XXX.  IC.  3i.;  LIU.  «.  6*.;  LXI.  1,  4*,;  LXXVU.  11,  3i.;  LXXVII. 
12.  4*.;  LXXVir,  1&,  fit.  LXXVII.  i«,  **.  Arr*  Books:  llanham.  Hardwidc,  Kctirikiglwll,  N-rlli 
Lop2iaiii,  QuidpnhAni,Siratton  St.  AXury.  Winfarthing.  U.  each.  Northamptonshire:  XVJIL 
1,21,5.  6.  XXIIL  9,  U\  \X  34.  each?  XX 11 1.  14»  XXIX.  3.  4*.  each;  XXIX.  12,  3*.;  XXIX.  IC,  4*. ; 
XXX.   1,  2,  3,4,5.7,8,  3«.  each:  XXX.'lW.  4#. ;  XXX.   U,  13,3*.;  XXXL    L4r;   XXXI.  2,3,6, 

6.  t.  ^  3*.  fftcb;  XXXI.  10,  O.;  XXXL  11,  12,3#.  rm:b;  XX XL  15,  As.  j  XXXL  lU,  XXX I L  1,  2.  6,  S, 
10,  3#,  each;  XXXIL  n,4f.;  XXXIL  13.  1&»  XXXIIL  1,  3*,  ('nch  ;  XXXI.  2.  3,  4  a,  ««c.b ;  \XX1IL 
4,6,  3«.  each;  XXXIIL  6,  4«.;  XXXIIL  7,  h,  $,  3|.  each ;  XXXIIL  10,  4«.;  XXXItf.  12,  13,3«.  codi; 

xxxiri.  15.  Af.i  xxxiiL  le.  xxxv.  «.  xxxvi.  13.  xxxvo.  1,  2,  xxxviil  2,  3,  4.  5, 

3#.  each;  XLL  t».\  XL.  3,  4,  3*.  «ch;XL  6.  4i,;  XL  7,  3f.j  XL.  9.  10,  4*.  each  ;  XL.  11»  3*.  j 
XLV.  4. 41. 1  XLV.  h,  12.  XL\  1. 4, 8.  XLVIL  2, 3,  3*.  each-  NottlBffbamsbire:  Xl\^  i,  %  6, 
fi,  T,  8.  f>,  12,  13,  IS,  XV.  1,  X  7,  3#,  <?deh;  XV.  ^,  U, ;  XV.  9,  10.  13,  14,  15.  XVII.  v^  XVtIL  5,  «, 
10,  11,12,  13,  3r.  each;  XVIIL  H,  4y. ;  XVIIL  15.  XIX.  L  3«.  each;  XIX.  2,  4*.;  XJX.  3.  3*.; 
XLX.  4.  4*. ;  XIX.  5,  T,  H,  ID,  11.15,  16.  3*.  fiit-h ;  XX,  1,  is. ;  XX.  2,  3j. ;  XX.  6,  4f. ;  XX.  B.  7, 
3*. each:  XX.  1J,5*.;  XX.  13.  14,  0*.  each,  XV.  15,  4t.;  XX.  16,  XXI.  1,3.  5,  e,  3^.  each;  XX 11 1. 
3,  6,  XXJ  V.  1,  4.  ti.  3#.  enrb;  XXIV.  T.  4i  ;  XXIV.  9,  U.  13  i  XXV.  2,  34.  each  ;  XXV.  4,  4«. ;  XXV. 
13.16,  XXVL  L14.  XXVIIL  3,  XXIX.  1,  XXX  3,  8,  3*.  each;  XXX.  12.  4j.;  XXXL  1.  6, 10, 
XXXV.  13,  3ff.  each;  XXX VI.  0,  13.  is.  M.  eachj  XXX IK.  3,4*.;  XL.  4,  f*.  13,  Is.  ed,  radi. 
Ana  Ikiokit :— 0>L'>.Um-Biu»eU,  (.JoiiaLmttn,  <1ii>Hiun.  HoverinKhjiin,  Ijunblfj,  TolLrfoii,  I*.  I'ach. 
Rutland  i  IX.  9.  XII.  %.  M.  eiu?h.  Shropibire  :  LXVIIl.  fi.  9,  lo,  LXXV.  3.  «,  2i.  6,1. 
encb;  LXXVJ»  io.  at.  I  LXXVL  14,  le,  2*.  eJ,  each;  LXXVHL  5.  3j.  Art-a  Uoolwi  Mludtowii, 
Ket^d  Soltana^  Neeut^ii.  It.  each  \,  DitLou  FriorH,  Is.  M. ;  (Jtiiircb  8inrtU>D,  Statt^edeii,  2s,  each. 
Somersetahlre  :  III.  %  U.\  IV.  6.  34. ;  V.  5.  &«.;  XIIL  \%  3j.;  XVIL  3.  4,  4r.  each; 
XVIL  6,  6.  3j.  tiicbj   XVH.   7.  4*.;    XVIL  B,  3*.;    XVIL  M,  XVUL    X   4t.  each;   XVIIL  4, 

7.  8.  in,  1%  15.  XIX.  1,  3«.  each;  XIX,  2.  4*.;  XIX.  3.  4,  6.  7,  U.  encb ;  XIX.  ft,  9.  lo,  4*.  each; 
XIX,  IL  IS,  13,  le,  XXL  1, 3#.  e^ch ;  XXI.  3,  u,  Staffordshire :  LI  If.  13, 4$. ;  LV1[.  16,  u,  6tf. ; 
LXI.  12,  LXXL  9,  4*.  ciicb;  LXXL  10,  B*. ;  LXXL  13.  3*.  Areu  Ikok?*  3  Sutrold,  Tamhom.  U.  each  ; 
Suffolk  :  L  la,  XXVL  a,  XXXVIL  14,  4*.  each  ;  XLLV.  2/2t.  01  ;  XLVIL  1,  3^- 1  LXXIV,  13,  4i. 
Arealkioka:  A^hfieM.  Irialcbau3,  Hiin^tun,  Dkctdhall  SI,  John,  J x worth,  If.  each,  WaxwiclE- 
sbLre:   XXXV.  8,  XLIL   11.    3j.  each.      Wilt»bire :   XIV.  10,  ;t».     Woroesterohir© : 

IV.  t>,  4*.;  1V^  10,  «?*. ;  IV.  1.1,  3«,;  IV.  14,  6«,fi(l.j  XV.  11,  XXIL  «,  3*.  each;  XXVL  f«,  2**&f.? 
XXVJIL  13.  3*.;  XXXIL  a,  4*.;  XXXIL  »,  8,  9,  15,  19.  XXXIIL  2,  XX XIV,  13.  XXXV,  1.  7,9,  11. 
XLL  1,  XLVL  12,  XLVIL  13. 14,  LIV.  2,  3*.  each,  ludtx  Cutinty  Hl<»|.s,  coIoutcJ  \u  show  mapa 
pubUsbf^  of  all  fic^es,  post-fi^e  fur  13  sitampA, 

Town  FlanjB— lOfwf  tcalt?;— 

Enolamd  AKt*  Walm  :  Jiast  RetfoM,  IX.  16,  6,  22 ;  2f.  eiicb,  Kly,  XXVL  1CK24 ;  XXVL  14, 3,  14. 
2j.  each. 

Arabia, — ^Provisoiisolie  Skizicc  eioea  Teilcs  von  Eduiird  Glascrs  Kciscn  in  Jemeu, 
Oktobcr  1883-Miirz  1884  imd  Eiide  April  1B85,  vun  Eduard  Glascr,  Scale 
1  :JjOO,000  or  6'8  geogrftpliical  miles  to  an  inch,  ?eterraanQ*8  " Geogniphiscliu 
Blittcikinsen/  1886,  Taf.  1.    Justas  Perthes,  Gotha.     {DuUu,) 

India. — Statement  exliibiticg  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  iind  Condition  of , 

dining  the  year  1882-3,  Niaeieentii  number.  Fart  If.  Price  lis,  (Stanford.) 
In  addition  to  the  letterpress,  a  vast  amount  of  VLihialle  slatistical  informa- 
tion is  given.  There  are  alno  twelve  maps  (on  the  scale  of  1 ;  7,000,000  or 
(15 '8  geographical  miles  to  an  iuch)^  which  have  been  specially  prejmrod  by 
Mr,  Trelawny  Sanndera,  illustrative  of  the  following  subjects  :— No,  L  The 
Motm tains  of  India,  No»  IL  The  Kiveis  af  India,  the  Kiver  liasins  and  Oceanic 
and  Inland  Watcrtsheds,  also  the  Irrigation  Worki?.  No.  III.  A  Map  of  tho 
Civil  Division»of  India,  including  Governmentt^j  Divisions  and  Diatricti*,  rolilical 
Agencies  and  NtUivc  8tiitea  j  also  the  Cities  nod  Towns  with  10,000 inhabitants 
and  upwards.    No.  IV.  Tho  Distribution  of  the  IVimlatiun  of  India.     No.  Y.  A 
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Map  of  the  Prevailiug  Languages  and  Dialects  of  India  and  ite  BorderR.  Cliiefly 
eooordiog  to  the  Indbn  Census  of  1881,  No.  VL  A  Map  of  India :  its  Railways, 
Chief  Roads  and  Trade  Koutcs,  Telefn"aph  Lines  and  Cables,  Seaports,  Light- 
housea  and  Lij]jht-shi|>s,  Periodical  Steamship  Hon  tea,  Head  Post  Oflices  and 
Circles.  No.  YII,  Military  Map  of  India,  showing  Divisional  and  District 
Commands,  Military  Headquarters,  StfiUons,  Volunteer  Headquarters,  Depots, 
Outposts,  Sanitaria.  No.  VIII.  A  Map  of  Indin,  sfiowing  at  one  view  the 
area  of  each  of  the  Famines  since  tlje  beginning  of  the  Present  Century,  and 
distinguishing  the  parts  eli^^htly,  severely,  or  intensely  nffeeted.  No.  Ix.  A 
Meteonjlogical  Map  of  India,  s^howing  the  Maxima  and  Minima  of  Air  Tem- 
perature and  Ptessnre  for  1882  j  together  with  the  Monthly  Resultant  of  Wind 
Observationf,  and  the  Annual  Rainfall  for  the  same  perio<l,  No.  X»  The  Acreage 
of  the  Chief  Crops  in  the  British  Districts  and  Native  Str^tes  of  India  so  far  as 
it  is  supplied  hy  ofhcsal  retnrns  and  information.  No.  XL  Tlic  Distribution 
of  Forest Trec4  in  India.  No,  Xll.  An  Index  Map  to  the  Revenue  Surveys  of 
British  Districts  and  the  Topographical  Surveys  of  Native  states  in  Indin,  on 
the  scale  of  1  inch  to  the  mile. 

Krakatau*— Der  Vulkaa  »  vor  nnd  nach  deni  Auslaiich  1883.     Nach  den 

Verbeeck'schen  Aufnahmen  zusammengestellt  von  1\  Mctr.ger.  G  plans  and 
sections,  Fetermann's  *  Geographische  Mi  tteilnngen/ 1886,  Taf.  2.  Just  us  Perthes, 
Golha,     (Diilau,) 

AFRICA. 
Afirique.—La  Carte  d'  — .  Scale  1 ;  2,000,000  or  27  geof^raphlcal  miles  to  an 
inch.  Sheets: — No  41,  Tahora,  No.  42,  Zanzibar.  No.  45,  Livingstonia, 
No,  4G,  Kilona.  No.  47,  Nosy-B<f,  No.  48,  Moasflmedcj,  No,  49,  Linyanli, 
No.  50,  Tete.  No.  61,  Quiliman^  No.  52,  Antananarivo*  No.  5G,  Tullear, 
No,  57,  Ambahy.  No.  CI,  He  d'ABcenaion.  No.  G2,  He  Ste,  Hfil^ne.  Depot 
de  la  Guerre,  Paris,  1884-5. 

These  sheets  are  continuations  of  the  large  map  of  Africa  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  the  D^pfit  de  la  Gntrre.  The  present  issue  includes  the  Lake  district, 
the  south-east  coast  from  the  Equal  or  to  22°  south  hUitude,  and  the  inlands  nf 
Madagascar,  Reunion^  St*  Helena,  and  Asceosion*  In  addition  to  the  general 
information  contained  on  each  sheet ,  which  in  itself  is  very  detailed,  and  hna 
beia  brought  up  to  date,  several  instt  maps  on  an  enlarged  scale  are  given  of 
places  of  »pecif»l  interests  Thus,  on  sheet  42  there  is  a  plan  of  Kilima-njaro, 
oil  ibf  Bcale  1  ;  500,000 ;  on  sheet  42  a  plan  of  Hellville ;  on  sheet  52,  inset 
inaf«  of  Tamatave  and  Bombt'toko  Bay;  while  on  sheets  57,  61,  and  G2, 
enlarged  maps  of  Reunion,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension  are  given.  Only  twenty- 
three  sheets  now  remain  lo  be  ptihltshed  to  complete  this  valuable  map  of 
Africa,  in  which  the  compiler  has  taken  evident  care  to  consult  the  b<\st 
authorities,  and  to  bring  his  work  up  to  the  date  of  publication, 

AAika,**  Gen  era  1-K  arte  von  ,  tiach  den  neu  eaten  Mate  rial  ien  entworfen  nnd 

g0Eekhnet  von  T,  Handke.  Neue  Auiage  rev,  und  er^iin7,t  von  G.  Herkt,  Scale 
1:14,600,000  or  198*7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Glaugau,  Flemming, 
PHoe  If,    {Dulau.) 

ATLASES.  ^ 

England  and  Wales»— Stanford's  Parliamentary  County  Atlaa  and  Handbook  of 
— — ,  containing  also  Geological  and  Orograpbical  Mapa  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Physical,  Statistical,  and  Administrative  Maps  of  England  and  Wales.  With 
lists  of  Parishes,  Petty  Sessional  Divisions  and  Unions,  Population  Tables,  and 
other  particulars  relating  to  County  Statistics,  Looil  Administration,  and  the 
New  Parliamentary  Constituencies.    London,  E,  Stanford,  1B85. 

This  atlas  contains  89  maps,  which,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  work  (8vo.), 
are  necessarily  drawn  on  a  very  small  scale,  bnfc  are  nevertheless  well  executed, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  be  used  for  reference  in  connection  with  the  copious  stalis- 
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ticiil  notes  which  occupy  llie  bulk  of  iLc  atlas.     Among  the  general  nmjis  wl 
be  found  an  interesting  series  of  meteorological  maps  for  ftich  month  in 
ytar,  on  which  are  shown  isokirs  iniHeating  the  mean  barometric  presstu 
and  in  atldititin  to  these  arc  otbei^  exbibiting  giuphically  the  drstribution 
]Dopiilfttion,  occnfiations  in  England^  Pjirliamentary  representation,  &c.    On  (' 
c^jUDty  maps  the  new  Parliamentary  constituencies  are  clearly  shown,  and  i 
the  letterprcsf,  which  accompnaiea  each  of  these  a  largo  amount  of  useful  infdi 
malion  is  <;iven.    The  whole  atlns  occupies  no  more  apace  than  an  ordinary  ^ 
of  four  hundred  pnges,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  Members  of  rarliame 
public  men,  and  the  ofOcers  of  local  institutions. 

Japan*— Atlas  von -.    Sieben  Blatter  im  Massstabe  von  1 : 1,000,(XX)  or  13' 

geosrapbical  miles  to  an  inch,  und  eine  UberBicbtakarte  im  Massstabe  v< 
1:7,&00,(XX)  or  102*7  geographical  mika  to  an  inch;  entworfen  imd  gezelchj 
von   Bmno  Hassenstein,  MitredaUtciir  von  *  Fetenuann'a  Mittcihmgen/    Ki 
Abteihmg  in  4  Btiittera  (Bektion  I.  bis  iV,)  ;  Siid-  nn4  Centra l-Ja^ian,     Price  1' 
Gotha,  Justus  Perlhes,  1885.     {Duhu  d:  Co,) 

In  his  preface,  Herr  B,  Ha ssen stein  acknowledges  the  sources  from  whi< 
lie  baa  tirawn  the  information  nscil  by  him  in  the  compilntitm  of  this  beautiful 
atlas.  Ju  addition  to  the  topogniphical  features  usually  exhibite<l  in  maps  of 
this  clasH,  the  compiler  has  given  soundings,  extending  for  Rome  distance  from 
the  coast,  I  he  hfty-metrc  line  being  indicatid.  The  nmonnt  of  detail  given  showa 
the  progress  the  Jai>anese  Government  have  made  during  the  post  few  years  in 
the  surveys  of  the  country. 

Mi ssiOEB- Atlas. — ^KatholiBcher  - — --,  Neunzehn  fvarten  m  Farbendruck  mit 
hcL^ieittiidem  Teit,  Yon  0.  Werner,  S.J.  Zweite,  Verbessertc  Anflage*  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau,  Herder*sche  Verlagsbandlung,  1885.     Price  5s.    (D^ffau.) 

The  fullowing  is  a  list  of  the  majis  containe*!  in  this  atlas: — No.  1,  Die 
llalbktigeln  der  Krde  (Ausbreitving  dcr  Katholiken).  No,  2.  Diinemark, 
8chwe^*m  und  Noruegen.  No*  3.  Balkan-Halbinsel  (lateinische  Klrche). 
Nebenkarte :  Die  Ffarreien  in  ConstantinoixL  No.  4.  Armenisch-kathobsches 
Patriarcbat,  No.  5.  Syrien,  Paliistina  und  Cy|)ern  (lateinischc  Kirche),  Nt;ben- 
karteni  (1)  Die  Delegationen  und  die  utiirten  Kirchcn  im  Orient;  (2)  Jiru- 
salem.  No.  G,  Vorder-lndien.  No.  7.  Hinttr-lndien  nebst  den  Philippinen 
und  den  bolliiadisclien  Colon ieu  Ostindiens.  No,  8.  China  (itsilichcr  Iheil). 
No,  1*«  China  (westlicber  Theil).  Nebonkarter  Mongolei.  No.  10.  Nord-und 
Oentralafrika^  No.  IL  Slidafrika.  No,  12.  Britisch  Nonlan^erika  (Uebcr- 
8ich  tskarte).  Nebenkarten:  (1)  Verbreitung  der  Indianer.  (2)  Manitoba. 
No.  la.  Die  Eirchenprovinzen  Quebec,  Halifax  und  Toronto.  Nebenkarti^n  : 
(1)  Neufundland.  (2)  Verbreitung  der  Indianer.  No.  14.  Vereinigto  Staaten 
Nordamerikas.  No*  16.  Westindien.  No*  IG.  Siidamerika  (Misaionen  von 
Quito,  fire).  No.  17.  Stldnmerikft  (Missionen^von  Paraguay).  No.  18.  Aus- 
tralien  iind  Polynesien  (Ucbersich tskarte).    No.  1ft.  Siidost^Australien. 

In  addition  to  the  maps,  on  ivhich  are  laid  down  the  positions  of  missionary 
centres,  this  atlas  contains  a  large  amount  of  statistical  inforraation,  which  is 
given  in  the  form  of  introductory  letterpress. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Europa^— Wand k arte  voeT^^.  Fiir  den  *Schulgebrauch,  von  E.  Leeder.  Scal« 
1 ;  3,700,000  or  50 'G  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  0  ahetts.  E^scn,  Baedeker. 
Price  Bs,    {DifhttK) 
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ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY 

AND  MONTHLY  RECOBD  OP  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Herat  Valley  and  the  Persian  Border,  from  the  Han-rud 

to  Sistan, 

By  Colonel  C.  E.  Stewabt,  cm.o.,  cxk 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  December  liih,  1885.) 
M&Pf  p.  216, 

Soo^r  after  1  had  tlie  pleasure  of  reading  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  in  1881,  on  tho  subject  of  the  Tekeb  Turkotuajis,  I  waa 
employed  by  tlio  GovorDinent,  on  Bpecial  duty,  on  the  rer&o-Afghan 
frontier,  and  I  proceeded  to  Khaf,  on  that  frontier,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  arrived  at  that  place  at  an  exciting  moment*  8ardar 
Ayoub  Khan,  the  rival  of  the  present  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  had  lately 
heen  defeated  by  the  Amir  at  Kandahar,  and  had  Ijcen  driven  across  the 
Persian  border.  Ayoiib  Kiian^s  fitronghold  at  Herat  had  also  been 
captured  for  the  Amir  by  Sardar  Abdnl  Kudus  Khan.  The  Amir  had 
then  but  a  slender  garrison  in  Herat,  the  population  of  which  town 
was  at  that  time  more  inclined  to  favour  their  late  ruler,  Ayoub  Khan, 
than  the  Government  of  the  Amir. 

Sardar  Ayoub  Khan  entered  Khaf  with  his  defeated  followers  soon 
after  my  arrival  at  that  place.  The  Pereian  Governor  of  Khaf,  which 
jR  a  small  town  on  the  border,  about  75  miles  from  the  Afghan  fort  of 
Ghurian,  had  only  a  force  of  some  150  irregular  cavalry  at  his  disposal^ 
80  he  was  nnable  to  keep  in  order  the  oansiderable  body  of  Afghan 
troops  who  had  taken  refuge  in  liis  town.  They  wer©  most  unruly,  and 
set  the  orders  of  the  Persian  Governor  at  utter  defiance.  The  Governor 
retired  into  a  small  fort  near  Khaf,  and  I  accompanied  him.  Some  of  my 
servants,  natives  of  Persia,  who  remained  in  the  town,  were  thneatenoil, 
the  Afghans  dancing  round  them  with  drawn  knives,  and  the  door  of 
the  building  in  which  some  property  of  mine  had  been  loft  was  broken 
open;  but  before  the  Afghans  could  do  any  further  harm  they  were 
ejected  by  the  Governor's  brother,  who  heard  what  was  going  on,  and 
came  to  the  rescue  of  my  servants.  For  about  a  week  the  small  town 
of  Khaf  was  in  utter  confusion,  the  Governor,  under  orders  from  Tehran, 
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directing  Sardar  Ayoub  Khan  to  move  further  into  the  interior  of  ther 
country,  his  remaining  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Persian  border  and 
threatening  Herat  being  a  breach  of  neutrality,  while  Ayoub  Khan 
defiantly  replied  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Englishman,  but  that  he  intended  to  leave  Persia  altogether 
and  attack  Herat.  For  some  time  things  looked  very  serious,  but  at 
last  the  (Governor  directed  that  no  supplies  should  be  sold  to  any  A%haii 
by  a  Persian  subject ;  and  as  this  order  was  strictly  obeyed,  the  Afghans 
after  two  days  of  hunger  consented  to  move  on  towards  Tehran.  As 
soon  as  a  portion  of  the  Afghans  had  moved  out  of  the  town,  the  Governor, 
whom  I  accompanied,  re-entered  it  and  restored  order,  though  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Afghans  still  remained.  I  stayed  at  Khaf  for 
some  months  after  this,  until  matters  had  settled  down. 

I  had  been  very  anxious  to  make  a  rough  survey  of  the  country  to 
the  southward  of  Khaf  as  far  as  the  northern  border  of  Sistan.  This 
country  in  all  maps  is  marked  as  being  chiefly  salt  desert,  and  it  had  not 
been  passed  over  in  its  whole  extent  by  any  European.  Khanikoff,  with 
the  Rnssian  mission  which  visited  Herat  in  1861,  had  passed  over  a 
portion  of  it,  and  Sir  Charles  Macgregor  had  visited  a  portion ;  but  there 
remained  some  100  miles  of  the  Perso- Afghan  frontier  quite  unvisited 
by  any  European,  and  I  was  anxious  for  the  sake  of  geography  to  fill  in 
this  piece  of  country  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  blank  in  maps  between 
the  portion  surveyed  by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid's  mission  to  Sistan  and 
the  Hari-rud  river.  This  piece  of  country,  though  not  fertile  or  in- 
viting, is  far  from  being  desert ;  there  is  hardly  anj^  salt  desert  at  all,, 
one  or  two  narrow  strips  of  salt  desert  quite  insignificant  in  extent  being 
all  that  I  found.  The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  except  close 
to  the  Afghan  border,  where  plains  of  sand  or  clay  are  present  and  the 
hills  are  generally  of  less  altitude. 

About  18  miles  to  the  southward  of  Khaf,  at  a  small  village  named 
Zuzan,  I  found  the  remains  of  a  large  town.  Heaps  of  ruins  covered  a 
large  extent  of  ground,  amongst  which  men  were  busily  digging  the 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  saltpetre ;  to  do  this  they  dug  up  and 
washed  the  soiL 

In  the  ruins  of  most  eastern  towns  saltpetre  exists,  and  is  very  gene- 
rally collected.  I  went  over  the  ruins  of  Zuzan  with  an  old  man  who 
said  his  ancestors  had  been  here  for  a  great  many  generations.  He  said 
it  had  been  the  capital  of  Persia  in  ancient  times,  and  pointed  out  to  me 
the  ruins  of  fortifications.  This  portion  was  called  the  New  Palace,  and 
he  said  it  had  been  built  by  the  Kaian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings ;  but 
this  did  not  really  convey  much  information,  as  almost  all  ancient  build- 
ings in  Persia  are  attributed  to  this  dynasty  of  kings.  The  ruins  covered 
a  very  considerable  area  of  ground,  and  the  fortifications  were  quite 
traceable  but  were  all  of  mud,  as  are  most  ruins  in  Persia,  except  those 
of  very  early  times.     He  showed  me  the  Bed  Garden,  where  the  whole 
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popnlatioB,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  led  out  and  sluuglitered  by 
order  of  Chingiz  Khan.  He  said  notliing  would  now  grow  on  that  land 
which  had  been  so  thickly  watered  by  blood.  The  old  man  wa«  very 
much  disgnsted  when  I  told  him  that  Chingiz  Khan  himself  had  never 
been  there,  but  was  appeased  when  I  told  him  that  I  believed  that 
Zazan  had  been  destroyed  by  Tulni  Khan,  the  eon  of  Chingiz,  in 
i.D.  1220^21. 

After  Zuzan  was  deHtroyed  by  the  Mongohj,  it  was  partly  rebuilt 
by  the  descendants  of  Arair  Timur,  The  present  foi-t  of  burnt  briclc  m 
evidently  of  the  Timnride  period,  as  is  also  the  handsome  mosque  with 
coloured  tiles.  The  arched  roof  of  this  mosque  had  only  fallen  in  a  few 
weelw  prerious  to  my  arrival.  There  appears  to  bo  a  dato  on  this 
mosqne,  but,  unfortunately,  I  caukl  not  decipher  it.  The  mosque  is 
of  large  size  and  solidly  built,  probably  by  iShah  Rukh,  son  of  Amir 
Timiir.  I  tried  to  purchase  some  coins,  but  the  people  digging  for 
saltpetre,  declared  they  never  found  anything;  but  I  did  not  believe 
their  statement.  Such  cruel  laws  prevail  in  Persia  on  the  subject  of 
tnsasnre- trove,  that  any  one  finding  a  thing,  and  even  giving  it  up  to 
the  CrcrremoTs,  is  ruined,  as  ho  is  accused  of  having  found  much  more 
than  he  gave  up,  and  of  having  concealed  it,  and  the  matter  generally 
ends  in  the  poor  wretch  being  beaten  and  hie  property  confiscated.  I 
did  secure  a  few  good  coins  in  this  part  of  Persia^  but  these  were  almost 
tlways  purchased  from  goldsmiths  in  small  towns*  The  best  of  them 
k  a  daric  or  stater  of  King  Darius,  which  I  believe  m  the  oldest  Persian 
ooin*  Every  year  an  immense  number  of  gold  and  silver  coins  are 
melted  in  Persia  which  would  l»e  priceless  to  collectors. 

I  believe  that  Zuzan  i»  the  place  mentioned  as  Susia  by  Arrian,  where 
Alexander  the  Great  was  met  by  Sartebarzanes,  the  Oovernor  of  Aria. 
A  few  miles  beyond  Zuzan  is  a  range  of  hilk  of  considerable  elevation, 
called  Eyberkuh.  The  desolation  caused  in  these  lands  by  the  Mongol 
armies  in  the  thirteenth  century  has  never  been  repaired,  I  was 
afiBured  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zuzan  alone,  seventy  diflerent 
underground  canals  which  bring  water  down  from  the  hills  can  even 
aow  be  traced,  while  at  the  most  three  or  four  are  at  present  in  good 
repair  and  capable  of  being  used. 

Another  range  of  hills  called  Kwajah  Shahaz  Kuh,,  and  Ahinguran 
Knb,  rise  to  a  oonsLderable  elevation ;  the  highest  peak  of  Kuh  Kwaja 
Shahaz,  where  there  is  a  shrine  visited  by  pUgrims  from  considerable 
distunceav  waa  deeply  covered  with  snow,  though  the  weather  in  the 
plaiuij  below  was  very  hot,  and  the  time  of  year  was  towards  the  end  of 
ApriL  I  was  not  able  to  take  the  height  of  this  peak,  but  it  was  probably 
nearly  8000  feet. 

I  pasaiMl  through  the  Aliinguran  range  by  a  stony  and  disagreeable 

pass,  and  after  several  days'  march  through  a  hilly  country  reached  the 

^  town  of  Biijand,  where  the  Amir  of  Kaiuy  Mir  Alam  EJian»  roflidee. 
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He  govemfl  9^  baluks  or  counties  of  Persia,  Si  a  tan  being  one  of  these 
countiee.     He  ia  a  powerful  cbief  and  has  great  local  autkoritj. 

The  Shah  has  left  the  Amir  of  Kain  much  more  independence  than 
he  allows  the  other  chiefs  of  Khorasan*  He  has  a  title  from  the  Shah, 
and  has  the  rank  of  Amir-i-Toman  or  Major-General  in  the  Persian  army. 
He  IB  of  Arab  descent,  like  a  large  niiml»er  of  the  population  of  the 
Kain  district.  Formerly  the  seat  of  government  was  at  Kain,  but 
waa  removed  to  Birjand.  Birjandisan  un walled  town  of  about  14,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  citadel  in  very  bad  repair.  The  Amirs  of  Kain 
are  appointed  by  the  Shah,  like  the  chiefs  of  Tahhas,  Bujnurd,  Kuchan, 
Daraga^,  and  Khaf.  They  are  provincial  governors,  taking  their  orders 
from  the  Governors-General  of  Khorasan  at  ^Ia.^had,  being  removed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Shah,  though  a  member  of  the  same  family  is  gene- 
rally appointed* 

The  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Amir  of 
Kain  ia  very  mountainous.  The  mountains  are  not  generally  lofty,  the 
higheflt  peak  being  about  8000  feet ;  bnt  the  whole  country  is  at  a  high 
level,  verj  little  of  the  northern  portion  being  much  below  4000  feet> 
and  a  considerable  portion  up  to  5000  feet.  At  one  of  my  camps,  not 
on  a  mountain,  the  height  of  the  village  was  6500  feet* 

The  summers  are  very  hot  and  the  winters  very  cold,  snow  falling 
in  large  quantities  and  remaining  for  a  considerable  period  on  the  higher 
levels.  Towards  the  aonth  it  is  bounded  by  the  Lut,  or  desert,  which 
separates  it  from  Baluchistan  and  the  Persian  provinces  of  Bam  and 
K&rman.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Afghanistan,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Persian  salt-desert  and  the  Ttm  and  Tabbas  district  of  Persia,  In 
the  sonthem  portion  of  the  Kain  district  the  heat  in  the  summer 
months  is  terrific,  and  I  doubt  if  greater  heat  than  in  some  portions  of 
the  Lut  desert  could  be  registered  in  any  country  of  the  world. 

The  water  supply  is  very  small,  and  the  undergTound  canals  in  the 
summer  often  dry  up.  Enough  grain  is  not  produced  in  the  country  for 
the  consumption  of  the  people,  and  grain  is  largely  imported  from  Sistan, 
where  the  quantity  produced  is  far  l»eyond  the  requirements  of  the 
population.  The  water  supplied  by  the  canals  is  used  largely  for 
growing  crops  other  than  grain,  which  can  be  exported  and  sold  at  a 
large  price.  Tobacco,  poppy  for  opium,  cotton,  and  saffron  are  very 
largely  grown*  The  crocus  blossom  supplying  the  saffron  grows  better 
in  the  Kain  district  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  saffron  of  Kain  fetches 
a  higher  price  than  that  produced  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  the 
saffron  of  Kashmir*  When  I  was  in  Birjand,  saffron  was  selling  at  about 
$$.  an  ounce,  but  this  is  far  beyond  the  ordinary  price,  which  is  said  to 
be  about  2».  an  ounce* 

A  much  greater  proportion  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  manufactures 
than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  Khorasan,  In  many  villages  the  carpet 
manufactories  we  numerous,  and  employ  a  number  of  people,  notably  at 
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Durukhs,  near  which  place  I  passed,  and  at  Gask,  whicli  I  vifiited.  The 
carpets  of  Kain  are  very  brilliant  in  colour  and  fine  in  quality ;  but  they 
are  dyed  with  aniline  dyes  and  much  cotton  is  mixed  with  the  wool  t>f 
which  they  are  made,  so  that  these  carpets  do  not  last  like  good  Persian 
carpets,  ua  made  in  former  times.  Kurk,  a  sfenfifmade  of  the  fine  nnder- 
wool  of  the  goat  and  known  in  India  as  Pashmina,  is  largely  manufactured 
and  exported  to  Afghanistan  and  Intlia. 

The  winter  cUmate  being  eovere,  the  soft  underdo wn  of  the  goat,  like 
that  brought  from  Kashmir,  is  produced  in  confliderable  quantity.  Opium 
IK  very  largely  exported  from  the  districts  ruled  by  the  Amir  of  Xain» 
and  is  consumed  in  the  country  in  enormous  quantities.  Men,  women, 
and  children  even,  smoke  opititn  to  a  terrible  extent,  and  I  was  assured 
that  hundreds  of  people  died  annually  from  the  effects  of  opium. 

The  Amir  of  Kain  had  not  been  conspicuous  for  his  civilitj'  to  the 
mission  under  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  for  the  demarcation  of  the 
frontier  of  Sistan,  but  1  had  no  cause  to  complain,  I  was  received  with 
all  courtesy,  artd  every  assistance  given  me  in  travelling  about,  I 
wished  to  cross  the  Ltit,  or  detiert,  which  extends  to  the  southward  gf 
Biijand  towards  Karman,  This  has  only  been  directly  crossed  once,  I 
believe,  by  Europeans  feince  the  days  when  it  was  crossed  by  Marco  Folo. 
It  was  croBsed  by  Khanikofl^s  Kussian  mission  in  1861,  and  the  account 
they  gave  of  it  was  anything  but  ]>lea8ant. 

A  portion  of  this  desert,  at  a  point  where  it  is  not  quite  so  inhoapitabl© 
I  where  it  was  csrossed  by  Khunikoff,  was  parsed  by  Sir  Frederic  Gold- 
^nid'a  mission  to  Sistan.  But  I  wished  to  crosj*  it  either  on  Khanikoff's 
route,  or,  if  possible,  a  littbj  to  the  westward.  The  Amir  of  Kain  sent 
two  of  his  personal  attendants  with  me,  and  I  left  Birjand  on  the 
25th  May,  1882.  The  weath^^r  was  intensely  hot.  The  first  day  I 
marched  to  Khusf,  a  flourishing  little  place  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  inhabitants.  The  stream  of  water  which  takes  its  riae 
above  Birjand  flows  by  Khusf,  and  on  into  the  dcsort,  where  it  forms  a 
salt  marsh  which  dries  up  in  summer.  In  the  lower  portion  of  its 
course  it  becomes  very  salt  indeed,  and  its  whole  l>ed  is  encniiited  with 
sheets  of  salt.  The  river  at  Khusf  is  sunk  considerably  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country,  but  the  high  banks  are  watered  by  under- 
ground canals  brought  from  points  higher  up  th*i  river,  where  it  is  still 
^^Bfih,  The  wonderful  patience  shown  by  the  Persians  in  excavating 
these  underground  tunnels  for  water  is  surprising.  Every  drop  of  water 
has  to  be  bored  for  and  tunn filed  for  through  miles  of  ground  before  the 
precious  liquid  reaches  the  field  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  this  barren 
land  nothing  will  grow  without  artificial  irrigation. 

The  next  day  I  marched  to  Khur,  the  last  inhabited  place ;  I  had 
choeen  Khur  as  my  point  of  departure  for  crossing  the  desert,  as  it 
is  at  this  point  narrower  than  where  crossed  by  Khanikoff.  My  route 
is  a  little  westward  of  that  taken  by  him.     A  stream,  the  waters  of 
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which  are  Tcry  ealt,  takes  its  riso  from  a  large  nittrsb  near  Khur,  and 
this  Btrearu  is  lost  in  the  deeert  near  the  point  where  the  Khusf  rirer  is 
also  lost.  I  procured  two  guides  mounted  on  what  were  represented  to 
be  fast-trotting  Baluch  camels.  The  maa  asserted  that  they  were 
well  acfinaio fed  with  the  road,  and  could  show  mo  two  places  in  the  first 
stretch  of  80  miles  of  desert  where  there  was  some  brackish  water,  and 
in  confl€K|nence  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  carry  a  large  supply  of 
water  for  men  and  animals,  as  Khanikoff  had  done.  Both  guides  and 
camels  proved  to  be  utter  impostors,  the  guides  not  knowing  the  way, 
and  the  fast- trot  ting  camels  not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  a  horse  at 
a  walk ;  and  my  small  party  very  nearly  perished  in  consoquenoo  of 
trusting  oin-selveti  to  their  guidance. 

The  first  night  1  sent  on  one  of  the  guides  with  my  baggage  mules 
to  tho  place  called  Balabund,  where  the  first  water  waa  represented  to  be, 
while  I  started  later  with  two  mounted  serrants  and  the  other  guide. 
IV hen  day  dawned  we  were  in  the  desert  and  the  guide  declared  he  did 
not  know  the  lea^t  where  he  was  or  where  tho  wells  wore.  The  heat 
was  very  great  and  we  wandered  over  low  stony  ridges  for  two  hours, 
looking  about  for  the  well.  At  last  we  stumbled  upon  our  party,  resting 
beside  two  shallow  wells  of  very  salt  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine 
where  they  had  been  taken  by  the  first  guide,  who  did  know  something 
about  the  road.  We  spent  a  day  of  the  most  terrible  heat  that  I  ever 
endured  in  this  ravine.  My  servants,  horses^  and  mules  suffered  very 
much*  I  did  not  pitch  my  tent  but  raised  a  thick  double  blanket  on 
two  poles  and  courted  the  hot  wind  from  the  desert,  which  resembled  the 
air  from  a  hot  blast  fui-nace. 

At  five  P*M.,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  heat,  we  started  again,  though 
men  and  animals  suffered  much.  Soon  after  leaving  Balabund  we  saw 
an  antelope  with  two  kids,  the  only  living  thing  we  encountered  in  tho 
80  miles  of  desert*  The  sufferings  of  men  and  animals  was  much 
increased  by  our  thirst  forcing  us  to  drink  the  very  brackish  water  brought 
from  our  camp,  which  was  made  even  more  nauseous  than  it  naturally 
was,  as  it  had  been  carried  in  go  at- skin  hugs  which  had  not  been  properly 
tanned,  and  which  gave  the  water  a  putrid  taste.  By  daylight  the 
next  morning^  we  had  reached  the  place,  nearly  40  miles  distant  from 
our  last  halting-place,  where  the  second  water  was  said  to  be  found* 

Both  my  guides  utterly  failed  me ;  on©  said,  "  1  never  was  here 
before  in  my  life,  and  do  not  know  anything  about  it.*'  The  other 
said,  '*  I  was  never  here  but  once,  and  that  was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  I 
don't  know  where  tho  water  is.'*  I  felt  utterly  nonplussed ;  men  and 
animals  were  quite  done  by  their  very  long  march ;  it  Tvas  impossible 
to  go  on,  and  equally  impossible  to  go  back.  I  had  a  little  water  left  in 
a  half-putrid  skin,  but  our  party  consisted  of  thirteen  men  and  as  many 
animals,  and  it  would  not  have  given  more  than  a  mouth  fid  apiece, 
while  the  burning  sun,  which  later  in  the  day  scorched  almost  like  iire. 
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Mua  liaisg  in  the  csast.  One  of  the  horsemen  fnroiahed  ine  by  the  Aiiiir  of 
Kftio,  though  he  had  never  been  there  before^  set  to  work  and  found  Bome 
CAiuel  tracks^  and  we  spread  over  a  coTisiderable  tract  of  couotry,  litiiuaof 
US  ffillowing  the  bed  of  a  dry  torrent.  At  last,  in  the  bod  of  the  torrent 
we  found  three  gmall  holes  scooped  in  the  siind,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  was  some  water,  nearly  the  colour  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  Wo 
tasted  it  and  it  was  quite  sweet,  and  I  thanked  God  heartily  that  wo  had 
found  it,  as  few,  if  any,  of  our  party  could  have  hoped  to  escape  if  we 
had  not  been  guided  to  this  water.  Wo  cleared  out  the  holes,  and  though 
the  water  never  was  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  by  dipping  it 
out  wifch  a  bowl  and  pouring  it  into  a  bucket,  wo  got  plenty  of  water  for 
both  men  and  animali^.  This  water  is  called  Shand  All  Bezah.  Bhand 
means  a  shallow  well  in  the  half  Baluehi-Persian  spoken  about  here. 
The  hejit,  though  not  quite  so  great  as  the  day  beforiii,  tvus  really  won- 
•darful,  and  there  was  a  sirocco  blowing  which  threatened  to  carrj^  away 
the  small  anil  thin  tent  which  was  all  I  had  with  mo.  With  so  fi^erce  a 
sun  overhead,  even  the  best  tent  would  have  been  no  protection*  I  was 
glad  of  the  burning  wind,  though  it  covered  us  with  dust  and  t>ancL 
The  water  looked  too  dii'ty  to  wash  or  bathe  in,  but  its  taste  was  better 
than  its  look. 

At  six  P.M,  we  loft  the  wells.  Up  to  this  we  had  occasionally  seen  a 
few  bushes,  and  camels  could  find  a  little  scanty  grazing  here  and  ther© 
in  the  desert;  but  now  vegetation  of  any  sort  entirely  ceased*  At  eight 
miles  beyond,  we  crossed  a  narrow  salt  river-bed;  there  was  no  water, 
but  the  whole  bed  was  fjovercd  by  a  thick  layer  of  beautiful  white  salt, 
looking  like  snow.  Twenty  miles  aft<^r  leaving  the  wells,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Naiband,  %vhich  is  perched  on  a  hill,  a  spur  of  the  Naiband 
range,  which  we  had  seen  for  the  last  two  days.  The  iiigheet  peak  is 
ftbout  five  miles  distant  from  the  village  of  Naiband.  This  hill,  though 
it  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  is  not,  I  believe,  more  than  6000  feet 
in  height  We  arrived  a  little  before  midnight,  but  did  not  enter  the 
village  until  next  morning,  for  fear  of  ularraing  the  people,  this  plaoo 
beiug  very  much  subject  to  raids  by  marauding  Baluchis.  I  got  a 
room  in  the  village,  and  though  it  was  a  very  p<X)r  place,  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  have  a  roof  of  some  sort  between  oneself  and  the  fierce  sun 
which  blazed  on  this  deserfc  land»  Naiband  is  a  village  of  about  400 
inhabitants,  and  there  is  a  small  Btieam  of  good  water,  but  the  amount 
of  ground  fit  for  cultivation  ia  very  small  indeed.  The  principal  product 
of  the  place  usually  ia  dato^*.  Though  there  were  plenty  of  date-ptihns, 
thei^  bad  been  no  crop  of  dates  for  several  years,  in  consequence  of  & 
heavy  fall  of  enow,  which  had  nipped  all  the  palms,  and  killed  many  of 
them.  It  seems  inexplicable  that  a  place  with  such  a  torrid  summer 
temperature  should  ever  have  a  heavy  fall  of  snow;  but  though  it  is 
mnosual,  snow  does  now  and  then  fall. 

Turning  eastward  or  northward  it  quito  pained  the  oy©  to  look  out 
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on  a  coTHitry  so  barren  and  so  parched,  the  peojjle  call  it  tlie  bnnit  soil, 
and  Bay  nothing  will  grow  on  it  even  if  they  had  water  to  irrigate  it. 
It  16  not  m\tf  excepting  in  places  of  no  great  extent,  where  a  salt  river 
enters  it;  but  it  is  a  barren,  bare,  bnmt-up  plain,  about  3000  feet  above 
eea-level,  with  many  rocky  ranges  of  hills  rising  about  1000  to  1200  feet 
above  the  plain.  They  said  that  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  summer 
months  wandered  a  few  lailee  out  into  the  Lut,  they  almost  invariably 
periflhed.  Naiband  is  a  sort  of  oasis,  miserable  place  as  it  is,  rendering 
the  journey  from  Birjand  to  Karman  possible  in  the  summer.  The 
direct  road  from  Karman,  via  Khabis,  on  which  there  is  no  water  for 
150  miles,  is  q^iito  impassable  in  the  summer  months.  From  the  Naiband 
hill  I  was  able  to  see  the  Murghab  peak^  and  also  one  other  point  men- 
tioned by  Khanikoff. 

The  Naiband  hill,  which  is  shown  on  a  few  maps,  is  very  incorrectly 
placed  J  being  more  than  150  miles  from  ita  proper  position,  and  could 
only  have  been  put  in  from  report.  The  people  of  the  village  had  never 
seen  a  European,  and  crowded  round  me  to  see  what  a  European  was 
like.  While  I  was  at  Naiband  a  large  caravan  of  camels  arrived  from 
Kuh  Banan,  in  the  Karman  district.  I  was  much  interested  in  hearing 
of  Kuh  Banan,  as  it  is  one  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  as  on 
his  route.  Kuh  Banan  is  de4scribed  as  a  group  of  villages  about  26  miles 
from  the  town  of  Kawar^^  in  the  Karman  district  I  cannot  help  thinking 
the  road  travelled  by  Marco  PuIq  from  Karman  to  Kain  is  the  one  by 
Naiband.  Marco  Polo  speaks  of  Tun-o-Cain,  which  Colonel  Yule  has 
pointed  out,  undoubtedly  means  Tun  and  Kain*  At  present  Tun  does 
not  belong  to  the  Kain  district,  but  to  the  Tabbas  district^  and  is  always 
spoken  of  as  Tun-o-Tabbas ;  and  if  it  belonged,  as  I  believe  it  formerly 
did,  to  the  Kaiu  district,  it  would  be  spoken  of  as  Tun~o-Kain,  ex* 
actly  as  Marco  Polo  does.  Through  Naiband  is  the  shortest  and  best 
road  to  either  Tun  or  Kain.  Finding  that  south  of  Xaiband  the  country, 
though  of  a  desert  character,  was  not  i-eally  desert,  but  had  halting- 
places  with  wells  of  water  at  regular  intervals,  and  at  niany  places 
inhabited  villages,  1  thought  it  would  be  nsoless  going  further  towards 
Kiirman,  as  I  had  obtained  all  the  information  I  wanted  about  the 
actual  desert.  I  therefore  etayed  three  days  at  Nuiband  to  rest  my 
animals,  and  then  I  hurried  back  across  the  desert  to  Birjaud,  where  I 
was  seriously  ill  for  about  ten  days  in  consequence  of  the  very  great 
heat  and  bad  water. 

I  then  visited  the  Persian  frontier  opposite  Lash-Jowain  and  travelled 
over  a  large  extent  of  the  border  countryj  visiting  Duruh,  Tabbas, 
Gazik,  and  Yazdun.  I  was  much  interested  in  trving  to  discover  into 
what  the  drainage  of  all  the  rivers  and  streams  that  ran  eastward  falls. 
Near  the  Persian  fort  of  Yazdun  my  difficulty  was  solved.  Between 
Yazdun  and  the  Persian  village  of  Charaks  1  crossed  a  deep  depression 
full  of  very  saltwater;  it  was  about  seven  miles  wide  and  I  believe 
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about  2G  miles  long.  Into  tliis  depressLon,  which  m  called  Dak-i- 
KiiurAhab,  all  streams  in  tho  neigli ban r hood  drained.  This  would  in 
any  ooontry  less  arid  than  Fersiu  have  been  a  very  line  and  permanent 
Like,  but  here  it  is  only  a  lake  id  winter,  and  in  the  fierce  heats  of 
e^nmmer  drits  up  again.  ^Ve  crossed  it  a  few  miles  from  its  northern 
end,  and  found  that  it  was  then  drying  up,  but  tbe  next  day  wben  we 
tried  to  cross  it  again,  some  rain  having  fdllen  in  the  neighbouring  hills, 
tbo  water  rose  and  we  were  unable  to  cross  so  low  down  as  we  had  done 
thit  previous  day.  There  are  several  of  these  daks  along  the  Persian 
frontier  from  Sistan  up  to  the  neighourhood  of  the  Ilari  Kud,  I  know 
of  another  in  the  Dasht4-na-umid,  or  Plain  of  Despair,  and  the  great 
swamp  of  Sistan  itself  is,  I  fancy,  only  a  very  large  specimen  of  these 
dak^. 

I  got  back  to  my  headtniartere  at  Khaf  at  the  end  of  July,  having 
been  about  four  months  away,  and  soon  after v\ards  returned  to  England. 
iShortly  after  my  return  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  again  to  the  Perso- 
Afghan  frontier.  1  then  accompanied  the  Shah  of  l*ersia  on  his  journey 
along  the  newly  deraarcattd  frontier  between  Persia  and  Russia  on  the 
northern  border  of  Khorajsan,  and  when  I  left  bis  cam])  I  proceeded  to 
tbe  Tillage  of  Mohsinabad,  about  80  miles  from  Herat.  Here  I  live^l  for 
some  nine  months  and  made  a  long  excursion  in  1883  across  the  Hari 
Rud  into  Badghis,  as  the  country  between  the  Hari  Rod  and  the  Miirghab 
river  is  called.  You  have  heard  all  about  Badghis  from  »Sir  Peter 
Lumfldeni  who  read  an  able  paper  on  it  in  June  last,  so  I  will  not  say 
anything  of  that  journey  except  that  it  was  a  very  exciting  one,  as  I 
was  travelling  with  an  escort  of  only  ten  Per^^ian  horsemen,  and  when 
1  did  this  journey  the  Turkoman  raiding  parties  were  in  full  swiug,  and 
I  on  one  occasion  veiy  narrowl}''  escaped  falling  into  their  hands.  I 
came  upon  their  tracks  and  so  was  warned  in  time  and  avoided  them. 

On  several  occasions  duriug  my  residence  at  Mohsinabad,  I  ac- 
companied parties  of  Persian  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  Turkoman  raiders, 
and  during  my  stay  in  that  village  from  September  18H3  to  May  1884, 
some  thirty  persons  were  carried  off  into  slaveiy  by  the  Turkomans 
from  that  part  of  the  c[juntry,  a  few  from  the  village  of  Mobsinabad 
itself* 

The  utter  contempt  with  which  the  Turkomans  treated  the  Persian 
cavalry  that  pursued  them  was  remarkable.  I  do  not  consider  the 
Turkomans  a  brave  race.  They  seldom  made  raids  on  villages  inha- 
bited by  Afghans,  and  a  small  body  of  Afghan  cavalry  was  always  ready 
to  meet  a  superior  force  of  Turkomans.  There  is  a  very  marked  difference 
in  tho  feeling  of  dread  which  is  shown  by  the  Persian  borderers  ot  the 
Turkomans  and  tho  sort  of  half-contemptuous  feeliog  with  which  they 
are  spoken  of  as  brigands  and  robbers  by  the  Afghaus,  but  not  with  fear. 
The  Turkoman  raids  made  on  villages  in  Afghanistan  were  much  les^ 
frcriuent  than  those  made  on  villages  in  Persian  territory,  and  very 
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little  booty  was  carried  off  by  the  Turkomans  on  tlio  Afghan  side  af  the 
border.  A  few  villages,  inhabited  chieHy  by  people  of  Teman  racii,  just 
within  the  Afghan  border,  i^nch  aB  Knhsan  and  Sbabaah,  were  liable  to 
attack,  but  thiti  way  accounted  for  by  the  Turkomans  ha\nng  discovured 
that  no  great  resistance  wonhl  be  met  with  from  the  Persian  inhiibitants 
of  these  villages.  It  is  curious  that  tlie  Turkomans,  though  anch  good 
riders  and  given  to  riding  their  horses  «uub  loug  distances,  generally,  if 
serioua  fighting  is  likely  to  take  place,  prefer  to  fight  on  foot*  In 
almost  all  tho  encounters  that  I  have  heard  of  between  I'ersians  and 
Turkomans,  the  latter  have  dismounled  or  had  infantry  aeconipanying 
them  who  did  the  real  fighting*  A  Jamshedi  uiiicer  in  the  Persian 
service  said  to  mo,  **  We  can  always  tight  the  Turkomans  as  long  as 
they  remain  on  their  horses,  but  their  way  of  fighting  is,  to  keep  a 
certain  nuniber  of  cavalry  skirmishiDg,  who  retire  and  draw  us  on  to 
a  bod^'of  infiintry  hidden  in  some  depreii^sion  of  the  grouud,  who  pour  a 
volley  into  us  and  empt}^  many  saddles ;  and  that  is  what  we  cannot 
stand/*  Turkomans  may  therefore  be  rather  considered  as  mounted 
infantry  than  as  cavalry* 

One  day,  during  my  stay  at  Mobsinalmd,  a  considerable  party  of 
travellers  were  carried  oif  by  the  Turkomans  from  the  Herat  road,  not 
far  from  that  village.  The  news  soon  reached  a  post  of  Persian  cavalry, 
who  went  in  hot  pursuit.  The  Turkomans,  with  their  prisouers, 
managed  to  cross  the  llari  Rud  rivor,  which  was  in  high  flood.  They 
tied  dry  branches  of  trees  together,  buoyed  tbem  up  with  a  few  inflated 
goat-skins,  placed  their  prisouers  in  this  sort  of  breakwater,  and  partly 
by  swimming  and  partly  by  wadiog  got  them  over*  Tho  Persian  cavalry 
came  up  and  might  easily  liave  caught  them  op  and  recovered  the 
prJsonerH,  but  they  would  not  fuco  the  roaring  flood  of  the  river  and 
contented  themselves  with  picking  up  two  or  three  camels  and  some 
articles  left  on  the  bank  by  the  I'nrkomaos;  amongst  these  was  a  lady's 
back  hair  and  a  lady's  slipper,  showing  that  there  was  a  female  amongst 
the  captives. 

Last  May  I  was  with  Sir  Peter ,  Lumsden  in  his  camp  at  Tirpul,  in 
Afghanistan,  as  As^sistant-Commiasioner  Afghan  Boundary  Commission, 
and  I  was  sent  by  him  witli  two  Engineer  officers-— Major  Holdich  aud 
Captain  Peaeoeko — to  lie  rat.  None  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
had  at  that  time  visited  Herat,  nor  had  Miy  Englishman  been  inside  the 
town  for  several  years.  The  last,  or  almost  the  last,  Englishman  who 
had  been  there  was  ?Sir  Lewis  Telly,  who  had  vinited  it  in  1860. 

The  fixst  day  we  marohed  to  the  village  of  Eozanak,  The  next  day 
to  the  large  and  flourishing  village  of  Shikeban*  Tho  whole  country 
was  cultivated  like  a  gardeu.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village  are  chiefly 
of  a  tribe  called  Mervis,  they  are  descendants  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
auta  of  Merv,  who,  when  that  town  was  t^iken  by  Amir-Maasum  of  Bok- 
hara about  1784,  fled  to  Afghanistan  and  wei-e  given  lands  at  this  place 
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Tte  following  day  our  party  marched  to  tlie  village  of  Sahtir  Kix, 
4iiid  on  the  7th  May  we  reached  Herat  and  encamped  in  a  beautiful 
garden  belonging  to  the  Amir  full  of  large  yellow  rose  bushes  and  fruit- 
treee  of  all  sorts.  Wo  remained  a  few  days  encami>ed  in  this  beautiful 
garden,  and  made  excursions  in  all  di  recti  on  fl  to  me  the  sif^bts  of  the 
stUTounding  country.  Amongst  the  places  worthy  of  note*  that  we 
Tigited  was  the  holy  shrine  of  Gazer  Gah.  Gazer  Gah  contains  the 
tomb  of  a  Mahommedan  saint  named  Abdul  An  sari.  This  shrino  was 
built  by  Shah  Hukh,  the  son  of  Amir  Tiinur.  A  fino  tomb  has  here 
been  erected  over  the  remains  of  Amir  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the  first 
Am.ir  of  the  present  reigning  family  of  A%hanistan,  who  died  at  Herat 
vety  soon  after  he  captured  that  town,  which  fell  into  his  hands  on  the 
26 th  May,  1863.  The  custodian  of  the  shrine  is  one  of  the  most 
infltiential  of  the  priesthood  of  the  country.  We  were  received  with  all 
hononr  and  condncted  over  the  shrine,  and  were  given  tea  by  the  chief 
priest. 

^Vnother  excursion  wo  mado  was  to  the  Masulla,  or  Great  Mosque, 
jtUft  outside  the  town  of  Herat.  The  faTenoe  that  co%xrs  the  walls  is 
very  beaulifiil,  and  such  enamelled  tiles  cannot  now  be  made,  the  art 
having  been  lost  in  Persia  and  the  East. 

After  a  few  days*  stay  in  the  beautiful  gfirde^i  we  moved  into  the 
town  itself  and  toot  up  our  quarters  in  the  new  palace  which  has  been 
built  for  the  Amir  in  case  he  should  visit  the  place.  I  was  ranch  struck 
by  the  dness  of  a  portion  of  the  Afghan  troops.  They  were  dressed 
in  a  clo«e  imitation  of  our  own  Highland  regiments,  the  tartan  worn 
by  them  being  the  Mackenzie  tartan.  The  eifect  of  tho  kilt  was»  how- 
ever, decideHly  spoilt  by  the  men  wearing  white  trousers  in  addition  to 
their  kOs.  Instead  of  tho  Highland  iKmnet  they  wore  brown  felt  fomge 
capB  with  large  black  peaks.  After  a  most  sumptuous  breakfast  which 
was  provided  by  the  Governor,  whoso  guests  we  were  all  the  time  we 
remained  at  Herat,  we  rode  out  to  see  the  town. 

The  town  of  Herat  is  built  on  a  high  mouod  situated  in  a  most 
fertile  plain*  The  raouiul,  which  is  about  a  mile  square^  is  raised  much 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  probably  some  60  feet.  It 
iM  evidently  artificial,  and  is  in  great  part  formed  of  the  debris  of  former 
cities.  The  present  town  is  believtfl  to  be  the  seventh  town  occupying 
tlve  same  site.  The  surface  of  the  ground  immediately  outside  the  town 
and  beyond  the  great  ditch  is  considerably  lower  than  the  surrounding 
country.  The  earth  over  a  large  surface  had  evidently  been  excavated 
for  the  purpose  of  bnikling  the  furtifieatioiiB,  and  also  in  part  for  raising 
the  artificial  mound  on  which  the  town  is  built.  It  is  nearly  square, 
hut  is  rather  more  from  east  to  west  than  from  north  to  south,  each  side 
of  the  town  being  a  little  less  than  a  mile.  Tho  town  is  divided  into 
four  c[uarter8  by  two  long  centra!  streets,  the  chief  one  running  from 
the  ant  or  citadel  to  the  Kandahar  gate ;  the  other  from  the  Kushk  gata 
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to  tho  Irak  gate.  The  course  of  these  streets,  wliicli  are  about  16  feet 
wide,  is  filled  up  with  shops,  aud  those  form  the  four  great  bazaars  of 
Herat,  The  poiut  of  iuterBectiou  of  these  roads  is  called  the  (Jhahar  Su 
or  Four  Streets,  aud  this  poiut  of  interi^ectioii  is  the  place  of  chief  trade, 
the  beet  shops  being  situated  in  its  ueighbourhood.  The  maiu  liazaars 
were  in  good  order*  aud  the  shops  mostly  occupied  and  open.  The 
show  of  goocis  was,  however,  iuf*?rior  to  ihat  to  b©  seen  in  Mash-had 
or  any  important  Persian  town.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Herat  is 
largely  of  the  Persian  race  and  of  the  i?hiah  Mahommedau  form  of  faith. 
The  number  of  people  of  true  Afghan  race  is  not  considerable.  The 
( *hahar  Aimak  tribes,  who  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  Herat  district,  are  also  represented  in  the  town.  These  are  Sunui 
Mahommedau  by  faith » though  n  on -Afghan  by  race. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  the  Chahar  Aimak  tribes ; 
Cbahar  Aimak  means  four  nomads.  Aimak  is  used  in  Herat  simply  to 
denote  a  nomad.  The  tribes  now  lielongiug  to  the  Chahar  Aimak  are 
Timuri,  Jamshedi,  Firuzkuhi,  Taeniuni,  Haz^^ra,  and  Kipchak,  The 
Timnri  have  their  headquarters  at  Khaf  in  Persia,  but  many  remain  in 
Afghanistan,  especially  about  Sabzawar,  The  Timuri,  though  even  now 
a  luimeroua  tribe,  were  formerly  much  more  powerful  and  lived  io 
IJadghis,  They  claim  to  be  descended  from  Arabs,  and  are  called 
Timuris,  because  their  original  chief  manned  a  daughter  of  the  Amir 
Timur.  They  are,  however,  called  Juts  by  their  enemieSi  though  they 
i^sent  being  so-called.  They  very  much  resemble  in  appearance  tlie 
Juts  of  .the  Panjab,  and  I  should  fancy  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
GetaD. 

The  Jamshedis  now  dwell  in  Badghis,  especially  about  the  Kushk 
stream.  They  claim  originally  to  have  come  from  Sistan,  and  thus  are 
a  Persian  race. 

The  FifTizkuhi  are  also  a  powerful  tribe,  who  claim  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Firuz  Kuh  mou retains  to  the  northward  of  Tehran  in 
Persia* 

The  Hazara  tribe  incbided  in  the  Chahar  Aimak  are  chiefiy  settled 
about  Kala  NaUj  in  Afghanistan,  and  about  ilohsinabad  in  Persia.  The 
Hazaras  b  ly  they  originally  came  from  Kittai  or  Western  China.  Their 
Tartar  faces  and  crookedly  set  eyes,  and  \vant  of  bear  J,  show  them  to  be 
of  Turanian  race  j  but  it  Is  curious  that  all  these  tril>e8  speak  neither 
Turki,  Mongol,  nor  any  other  Tartar  dialect^  nor  do  they  speak  even 
Afghan »  but  Persian.  These  Hazaras  of  the  Herat  district  are  not  all 
friendly  with  the  mountain  Hazaras,  who  are  known  to  the  Afghans  as 
Berbary,  and  who  inhabit  so  large  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  part  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Kipchaks  are  a  small  tribe  settled  about  Obeli* 

Herat  in  former  times  is  said  to  have  contained  100,000  inhabitants, 
but  at  present  I  do  not  think  that  besides  the  strong  Afghan  ganisoa 
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it  cx)iitaiD8  more  than  12,000  inhabitants,  though  the  Burrounding 
country  10  full  of  villages  and  very  thickly  populated*  The  whole  of 
the  Herat  Valley  from  Obeh  to  Kuhi^ao,  or  a  dist^ince  of  probably 
120  miles  by  about  12»  is,  1  am  informed^  cultivated  like  a  garden,  as 
the  60  miles  or  so  seen  by  me  from  Kuhsan  to  some  miles  beyond  Herat 
certainly  were.  Eveiy thing  grows  with  the  greatest  luxurianct?,  and  in 
Avonderfnl  profusion.  Wheat  and  barley  are  produced  in  large  quantities, 
while  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  grapes  of  many  varieties,  plums 
of  many  sorts,  mulborriea,  walnuts,  and  almonds,  are  grown  in  great 
plenty. 

Pistachio  nuts  of  a  superior  sort  grow  in  abundance  quite  unculti- 
vated on  the  downs  beyond  the  mountain  range,  and  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills  themselves^  while  the  rich  down  country  to  the  north 
of  the  mountains  would  aibrd  pasturage  for  unlimited  flocks  of  eheep. 

The  value  of  Herat  to  any  one  approaching  from  the  north  has  been 
shown  over  and  over  again.  The  Herat  valley  is  the  only  place  itk  this 
part  of  Central  Asia  where  a  large  body  of  men  could  be  fed,  and  any  one 
holding  possession  of  Herat  would  have  a  most  commanding  influence  in 
the  aflFairs  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia, 

The  Euflsians  are  making  their  railway  from  the  Caspian  Sea  viii 
Askabad  and  Merv  to  Samarkand ;  the  line,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
Wished  in  three  years,  will  not  pass  through  Bokhara,  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make  a  branch  line* 

I  believe  nothing  would  insure  peace  and  quietness  in  Central  Asia 
60  much  as  our  continuing  the  Quetta  line  of  railway  to  Herat,  and  this 
line  could  eventually  be  joined  on  to  the  Bussian  line. 

If  a  string  is  stretched  over  a  glob©  from  England  to  India,  it  would 
nearly  follow  the  line  through  Russia  to  Vladikafkaa,  at  I  he  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  Mountains  (where  the  Eussian  Eurojiean  system  of  railruuds 
at  present  ends,  but  which  is  about  to  be  continued  to  Petrofsk^  on  the 
Caspian  Sea),  and  then  would  prutty  nearly  follow  the  Kussian  Trants- 
Caspian  line,  and  thence  onward  through  Herat  to  Quetta,  I  know  there 
are  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  the  making  of  a  line  of  railway 
to  Herat,  but  the  difficulties  are  not  of  a  physical  character,  but  cliiefly 
consist  in  the  prejudices  of  the  Afghan  aud  English  peoples.  I  wish  at 
all  events  to  try  and  ventilate  the  possibility  of  making  such  a  line  so 
as  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  English.  I  heUeve  the  difficulties 
which  the  English  would  have  to  contend  with  as  regards  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  through  whose  country  it  would  be  made,  would  he  far  less 
than  those  the  Russians  will  have  to  contend  with  in  making  a  railway 
through  Bokharan  territory  to  Samarkand* 

The  possibility  of  running  railroads  in  Central  Asia  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  linding  of  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  fuel,  in  the 
shape  of  petroleum*  The  whole  country  from  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Caucasus  to  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is 
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full  of  petroleum,  which  is  found  at  certain  points,  such  aa  Baku,  in- 
almost  unlimited  quantities,  and  also  in  the  Trans-Caspian  provinces  it 
is  found  in  large  quantities.  All  the  steamers  employed  on  the  Caspian, 
which  are  very  numerous,  bum  petroleum  as  fuel,  as  do  also  the  loco- 
motives used  on  the  Trans-Caspian  railroad.  The  advantage  in  burning 
petroleum  over  coal  is  that  a  much  less  quantity  is  required  to  perform 
the  same  work.  For  instance,  a  steamer  would  only  require  to  use 
90  tons  of  petroleum,  where  she  would  require  to  use  240  tons  of  coal. 
Thus  a  steamer  or  an  engine  burning  petroleum  could  carry  a  supply  of 
petroleum  sufficient  to  keep  their  engines  going  for  nearly  three  times 
the  period  that  the  same  quantity  of  coal  would  last.  Petroleum  is 
sold  at  Baku  at  less  than  a  halfpenny  a  pood  of  36  pounds,  and  the 
supply  is  practically  unlimited. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  returns,  the  quantity 
of  petroleum  extracted  from  the  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baku  was 
30,000,000  poods.  This  was  before  the  railway  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Black  Sea,  which  is  now  open,  was  finished,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  quantity  of  petroleum  extracted  in  the  current  year  will  far 
exceed,  if  it  should  not  prove  to  be  double  the  quantity,  extracted  in 
1881.  Though  the  crude  petroleum  as  extracted  from  the  soil  is  generally 
used  for  burning  in  steam  engines,  the  cistaki,  or  refuse  remaining  after 
kerosine  oil  has  been  extracted  from  the  petroleum,  is  almost  as  useful 
for  burning  in  steam  engines  as  the  actual  crude  petroleum  itself,  and 
is  frequently  used  in  steamers  on  the  Caspian.  Mineral  wax  also  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  island  of  Cheleken  in  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

In  the  trans-Caspian  territory  of  Eussia,  near  the  line  of  railway 
from  Michailofsk  to  Askabad,  a  boring  has  been  made,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  petroleum  is  here  produced.  A  refinery  has  been  established 
and  a  small  branch  line  of  railway  has  been  laid  down  to  connect  these 
naphtha-springs  with  the  main  line. 

The  quantity  of  petroleum  found  near  Novorassisk,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  in  the  whole  district  of  the  Kouban,  is  very  great,  and  being  obtained 
near  the  Black  Sea  is  much  more  accessible  to  Europe  than  the  petroleum 
found  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  Besides  the  enormous  quantities  of 
petroleum  found  in  Eussia  and  America,  large  quantities  could,  I  believe, 
be  procured  by  boring  in  Burmah,  and  petroleum  has  also  been  found  in 
the  country  near  Quetta.  This  last,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  would  be  most  useful  in  case  the  Indian  railway  lines 
were  extended  to  Herat.  A  railway  joining  our  Indian  system  of  rail- 
ways to  the  Eussian  system,  would,  I  believe,  be  the  finest  guarantee  of 
tranquillity  in  Central  Asia.  From  London  to  Quetta  on  an  arc  of  the 
great  circle  is  3165  geographical  miles  or  3640  English  statute  miles. 
If  this  line  were  completed  the  journey  from  London  to  India  could 
easily  be  accomplished  in  eight  days ;  there  would  only  be  two  breaks,. 
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ono  at  the  Straits  of  Dover,  um\  the  other  between  Petrofsk,  on  tlie 
WQSleni  sidi^  of  the  Caspian,  and  Krasnovodsk  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
aame  sea.  This  piece  of  sea  is  now  crossed  by  the  Russian  Btoamers  in 
eighteen  honrs,  but  they  are  of  very  amall  power,  and  travel  at  a  low 
late  of  speed ;  such  steamers  as  carry  the  Irish  mails  could  cross  the 
Caspian  in  about  nine  or  ten  hours. 

Copper  is  found  in  very  largo  quantities  in  Eastern  Persia,  near  th- 
Afghan  border ;  lead  is  also  found  there  in  considerable  quantities.  At 
preaent,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  this  part  of  Persia,  it 
does  not  pay  to  smolt  it,  but  if  petroleum  were  brought  by  the  railway 
from  the  trana-Caspian  province  of  Hussia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Horat^ 
these  metaU  would  probably  be  smelted  and  carriud  by  the  railway. 

After  the  paper. 

Sir  Henry  Rawmksok  said  he  very  much  agreeu  with  all  that  Colonel  Stewart 
had  fltatecl  oa  the  subject  of  the  fertility  and  importance  of  Herat,  Colonel  Stewart 
had  deal  I  with  tbe  qnestion  in  a  very  wise  and  cautioiiii  manner,  Xt  was  an  under* 
stood  thing  in  official  circles  that  whilst  any  question  was  actually  unilcr  negotinlion 
it  was  uoi  ooDsidered  decent  to  discuss  it  in  public.  A  commission  was  at  present 
employed  in  delimiting  a  line  between  llut^ia  and  AJgbanktan,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  Tery  inconvenient  to  discuss  the  general  political  aspect  of  the  question. 
U  ahould  be  remembered  that  Herat  was  an  independent  city,  belonging  neither  to 
Eussia  nor  to  England,  bnt  to  Afghanistan.  It  was  a  very  suitable,  not  to  say  a 
formidable  positioD^  wben  viewed  as  a  defence  and  support  of  Afghanistan;  but  in 
tbe  possession  of  either  England  or  Russia  bo  believed  it  would  be  what  was  generally 
called  a  white  elephant — at  any  rate,  in  the  present  stale  of  railway  communication* 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  either  Russia  or  England  to  maintain  an  ei!icient 
garrison  there,  the  distance  from  either  frontier  being  so  great  that  a  garrison  in 
Herat  could  never  be  supplied  with  carriage,  provisions,  arms^  munitions  of  war, 
and  all  the  requisites  of  an  army  except  at  such  an  enormous  expense  as  would  far 
outweigh  the  political  value.  **  Lo  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandello."  He  believed 
that  that  was  the  feeling  actuatiug  both  oouutries,  and  that  Herat  would  be  left 
as  a  defence  to  Afglianistan  uninterfereti  with  by  any  other  Power,  At  the  same 
tizDt»  he  quite  endorsed  what  Colonel  Stewart  had  said,  that  from  its  erttra- 
Oldinary  fertility  and  geographical  position^  the  Power  that  held  Herat,  whether 
Uaavia  or  England,  or  Persia,  or  Cabal,  would  exert  a  very  strong,  if  not  a 
commanding  influence,  on  the  surrotmdiiig  regions  of  Central  Asia.  He  trustetl, 
however,  that  EngUsh  efforts  would  be  directed  towards  maintaining  Herat  for  the 
Afghans, 

Sir  FaEDEEic  Goldsmiu  said  that  some  twenty  years  ago,  wlieu  he  had  rcturncti 
through  Belochistau  to  India  Irotu  Tehran,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  young 
oflScor  from  the  Panjab,  who  asked  him  a  great  many  questions  about  travelling  in 
Persia.  These  questions  were  put  in  a  very  j^ertinerit  form  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
iatelligencej  and  evidently  tbe  oflicer  meant  more  than  mere  qUi.'stioniug,  Shortly 
afterwardSy  that  same  officer  went  to  Persia  and  made  his  mark  there;  he  it  is  who 
has  just  read  the  paper  before  the  Royal  Geographic^il  Society^  What  Colonel 
Stewart  had  now  stated  was  hardly  one-tenth  of  what  he  had  done  in  the  way  oi 
eatploration  and  research — chiefly  in  the  north-east  above  Khorasan,  in  the  Turkoman 
GKnmtry.  Beferenoe  had  been  made  to  his  (Sir  Frederic  Gk>ldsmtd's)  journey  intt' 
Sifftan,    That  was  only  one  of, two  expeditions  he  had  made  under  Government 
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ortlerfl  atiout  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  If  be  were  to  ^>eak  about  those  missions 
he  woiiM  have  to  tell  a  very  long  story  indeed,  because  ho  did  not  believe  that  much 
was  known  about  them  at  the  present  day.  He  had  no  special  correapondents  in  his 
camp :  moreover,  he  was  obliged  to  put  a  veto  upon  any  writiog  for  the  press,  and 
to  keep  that  veto  in  mind  more  particularly  in  his  own  case.  Consequently,  very 
little  was  known  about  those  missions.  For  his  own  part,  ho  could  not  but  wish 
they  had  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  Blue  Book,  liocause  there  was  an  interesting 
correapon deuce  between,  himself  and  the  Persian  CJommisaioner,  which  he  tbou^^jht 
would  be  found  a  curiosity  of  Oriental  literature,  and  a  very  good  lesson  for  those 
who  studied  Oriental  diplomacy  at  the  present  time.  He  would  only  allude  to  the 
geographical  part  of  his  second  mission*  He  then  travelled  from  Karman  across 
the  Lut  Desert,  arriving  near  the  Lake  of  Sistan  about  the  beginniDg  of  January. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  cold  night  and,  ^s  their  tents  had  not  come  up,  he  and  his 
companions  slept  out  in  the  open  air  around  a  brushwood  fire.  They  made  the  Ijest 
of  their  coats  and  wrappers,  but  iu  the  morning  his  beard  was  covered  with  icicles : 
there  was  much  frost,  and  the  cold  was  greater  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect  in 
that  quarter.  He  nest  went  to  Lash,  then  struck  to  the  westward  of  Birjand,  from 
there  up  to  Katn  (not  by  Colonel  Stewart's  route,  but  by  a  more  direct  route),  from 
KaiD  up  to  Tui%ut  Haidari,  and  then  on  to  Mashad.  Colonel  Stewart  had  referred 
to  the  traditions  or  le;^end8  of  the  country,  and  he  (Sir  Fretleric  Goldsmid)  remembers 
paasing  a  place  called  Yunsi  after  the  prophet  Jonas,  because  the  prophet  Jonas  really 
was  thrown  up  there  from  a  whale.  The  idea  naturally  was  that  the  whole  of  that 
region  had  in  former  days  Ix-en  a  sea.  Colonel  Stewart  had  very  tmly  mentioned 
that  the  Amirof  Kaia  did  not  treat  him  (Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid)  with  great  civility, 
thougli  he  treated  Colonel  Stewart  particularly  welL  He  quite  admitted  that;  but 
the  fact  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Sistan  Arbitration,  when 
the  Arhitmtor  had  to  poas  judgment  on  the  Aroir^s  encroachments.  On  his  going  to 
Karman  in  1866,  with  Itlajor  Murdoch  Smith  and  five  Persian  servants,  they  were 
treated  with  a  hospitality  which  he  could  never  forget :  hie  servaDts  were  all  cross- 
examined  by  the  Governor  himself  iu  order  to  make  sure  that  they  were  men  who 
could  be  trusted  :  every  possible  advice  and  assistauce  was  given  to  him,  and  every- 
thing done  to  make  the  journey  comfortable.  When  he  asked  the  Governor  what 
he  should  give  him  in  return,  or  send  him  from  Bomk\y,  the  answer  he  received  was, 
"  There  ia  only  one  thing  I  wish  for :  when  I  was  a  boy,  Sir  John  Malcolm  took  me 
upon  his  lap  and  was  very  good  to  me,  I  understand  he  has  written  a  history  of 
Persia.  If  you  can  get  mo  a  translation  of  that  history,  it  will  bo  the  greatest 
pleasure  you  can  bestow  upon  me.*'  Through  the  kindness  of  the  then  Governor  of 
Bombay,  Sir  Bartlc  Frere,  ho  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  translation,  and  present  it  to 
the  Governor's  son,  the  Governor  having  died  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  work. 
If  he  had  gone  by  himself  to  Kaio,  he  did  not  believe  he  should  have  been  treated 
worse  tlmn  he  was  by  the  excellent  Governor  of  Karman.  It  must  not^  therefore, 
bo  supposed  that  it  was  the  usual  habit  of  Persian  Governors  to  be  unfriendly  to 
visitors.  He  was  sorry  to  differ  from  Colonel  Stewart  on  the  railway  question,  but 
he  did  not  like  pushing  the  line  further  from  Kandahar  towards  Herat,  unless  the 
whole  country  were  in  English  hands.  He  would  much  prefer  an  international 
railway  from  the  Herat  direction  down  to  the  sea.  There  were  ports  sucb  as  Gwidur 
or  Gwatar  which  might  be  made  the  outlet  from  Central  Asia  and  be  coanected  at 
the  same  time  with  KanVchi  by  railway  along  the  Makmn  coast. 

Mr.  Blanford  said  that  no  doubt  small  quantities  of  petroleum  had  been  foimd 
in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  probably  in  various  other  places  in 
Central  Asia,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  had  not  been  sufficient  to  afford  any 
large  supply.    Of  course  ho  was  not  referring  to  sncb  places  as  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Bftkn,  It  hud  tlao  beea  found  ia  Bunrtali  and  Assam  es  well  as  in  two  or 
three  localjtiex  in  the  Faojab.  Some  years  ago  gasworks  were  started  at  Eawal 
Pindi  with  the  hope  that  suflScient  petroleum  would  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  supply  the  gas,  but  the  result  was  not  rery  satisfactory.  The  place  ueur  Quetta 
CO  ivhich  Colouel  Stewart  had  alliidcd^  was  doubtless  one  in  the  Marri  hills*  It 
had  tK)t  yet  baen  properly  explored.  He  had  Intended  to  go  there  hims^^lf^  but 
tudbrtunately  bad  not  time  to  do  so.  All  that  waa  kDown  about  it  was  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  petroleum  did  exist  there,  and  was  ustd  by  the  people  chiefly 
as  a  medicine  or  ointment  for  their  cattle,  but  whether  the  yield  would  prove  to  be 
laige  waa  very  doubtful.  Judging  frc»m  other  iuatanccs  in  that  part  of  the  world 
in  which  the  occurrence  of  i>etroleum  hati  been  reported,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  wis©  to  attach  much  im[K>rtancc  to  it.  8ome  time  ago  it  was  belitved  that  coal 
would  be  found  on  a  jiart  of  the  nynte  along  which  the  railway  was  being  made  to 
QuetCa,  but  he  feared  that  in  that  case  also  the  quantity  was  but  tmalL  There 
waa  one  peculiarity  about  the  whole  of  the  plains  of  Central  Asia  which  they 
shared  with  many  of  the  plains  iu  the  central  portion  of  North  Amurica,  namely, 
that  they  had  no  outlet,  and  that  the  small  streams,  which  usually  only  ran  for  a 
Tery  short  distance,  were  quite  insufficient  to  do  more  than  to  supply  the  rapid 
eraporation,  and  as  many  of  tlie  plains  had  the  ap|)earance  of  having  been  formerly 
lakea,  it  had  occurred  to  several  persons  that  such  wa«  really  the  casei  and  that  by 
the  gradual  decrease  of  the  raiofall  they  had  been  dried  up ;  but  Baron  von  Rlchthofen, 
who  examined  several  similar  plains  in  the  north  of  China,  where  he  had  better 
opportunities  of  noticing  their  structure  in  coDisequence  of  their  being  traversed  by 
streams,  found  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  depofdts  in  them  and  the 
deposit  which  occurred  in  the  valley  of  I  he  Rhine  known  as  loess,  and  suggested 
that  they  were  oot  formed  by  the  dcpositiciu  of  water,  but  of  the  6ne  dust  which  wag 
carried  about  by  the  winds.  The  form  of  these  great  plains  without  an  outlet  was  of 
course  caused  by  certain  geological  changes  which  had  taken  place, in  all  probabili^ 
at  no  very  distant  epoch,  but  the  filling  up  of  the  centres  of  the  plains  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  sheets  of  fine  deposit  was  very  probably  due  to  the  winds  carrying 
the  dust  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  in  the  surrounding  country.  The 
small  quantity  of  water  that  reached  the  plain  always  contained  ^mc  salt,  and  when 
the  water  dried  up,  the  salt  remained  to  form  the  pans  that  were  so  very  frequently 
met  with. 

Brigade-Surgeon  AtT€Hiso:f  (Naturalist  to  the  Afghan  Delimltution  Commisaion), 
lead  to  the  meeting  the  following  account  of  the  botany  of  the  region : — ^Th©  valley 
^  the  Hari-nSd,  taking  Herat  as  its  centre,  of  which  Colonel  Stewart  has  juat  given 
toch  an  interesting  account,  is  extremely  fertile,  this  being  deiiendent  upon  an  easy 
aecess  to  water,  of  which  there  is  an  unlimited  supply,  as  well  as  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil.  The  cultivated  area  produces  magnificent  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  cotton, 
grapes,  melons,  and  the  mulberry  tree,  the  last  yielding  food  for  the  silkworm. 
At  this  elevation  these  crops  all  require  careful  irrigation ;  but  at  higher  altitudes, 
vis.  above  4000  feet,  and  in  certain  localities,  good  wheat  and  barley  are  grown  without 
irrigation.  In  the  valley  itself  the  extent  of  the  cultivated  area  is  only  hmited  by 
the  amount  of  labour  procurable.  The  cotton  produced  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
poor,  and  silk  culture  has  of  late  years  greatly  fallen  of,  owing  to  sickness  amongst 
the  worms — indeed,  in  many  of  the  villages  they  are  now  no  longer  reared,  Sur- 
lounding  the  villages,  and  in  orchards,  we  find  the  following  trees  cultivated,  some 
held  sacred,  as  Finus  halepetms  and  an  ash,  others  for  their  timber,  as  two  spedes 
of  elm,  or  for  their  fruit,  as  the  apricot,  apple,  plum,  quince,  fcach,  pomegnmate, 
ehragnu4f  and  ziz^phun.  In  one  or  two  favourable  localities,  at  6000  to  8O0O  feet, 
Pin  lis  Ao^epens^^  altiiough  originally  cultivated,  hm  become  almost  oaturaliscd. 
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On  the  klands  of  the  river  and  its  low  banks  the  Eupbratic  poplar  occurs  as  a  fine 
tree,  forming  forests,  which  are  greatly  resorted  to  fop  fuel. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  couBtry  during  winter  U  barren  and  Arid  In  the 
extreme,  owing  to  the  absence  of  treea  and  woody  slirubs;  these,  where  they  do 
exist,  are  localiBed.  The  great  and  sudden  alteration  that  takes  place  in  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  country  upon  the  advqnt  of  sprinf^  and  eummnr  h  scarcely  to  Ix?  credited, 
the  mass  of  the  vegetation  consisting  of  jierennials  that  tbrow  up  their  annual  foliage 
from  great  underground  root-stocks,  hulbs,  tubers,  and  rhizomes.  By  the  middle  of 
May  prsuries  of  foliai^e  have  sudtlenly  appeared  over  a  country  that  in  March  looked 
incapahle  of  producing  anything.  The  shmhs  tliat  attracted  my  attention  most 
from  early  spring  were  the  several  i?i>ecies  of  large  Urabellifera*  Sf>  truly  distinct  from 
anything  of  the  sort  that  I  have  iieretofote  seen.  Each  of  these  species  was  more 
or  less  localised^  yet  all  spread  like  extensive  miniature  forests  over  the  great  plains 
and  plateaus;  thene,  when  in  hlossom,  gave  a  grand  colouring  to  the  landscape, 
from  shades  of  jmlo  lemon  to  autumnal  russet,  depending  on  their  stages  of  growth. 
The  meet  prominent  and  remarkable  of  these  was  the  assafeelida  plant  (Ferula 
Mcoro<losma\  which,  when  it  begins  to  throw  up  ita  flowering  stem,  at  first  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  large  cabliage ;  another,  the  plant  that  yields  a  galbonum 
(^Ferula  galhaniflua)  ;  the  amouiacum  plant  (Dorenm  sp,),  a  Ferula  of  which  the 
stipules  form  large  cnps  round  the  main  Ftem  ;  and,  lastly,  one  so  tall  that  it  is 
called  the  Horse  Ferala,  owing  to  its  being  much  taller  thnn  a  man  on  horseback. 
This  has  such  a  large  stem  that  it  actually  assists  to  form  a  jungle^  along  with  the 
usual  tamariak  met  with  in  these  regions.  In  special  liTcalities,  and  where  the 
sandstone  rock«  are  exposed  and  come  to  the  Burface,  forests  of  a  pistachio,  which 
I  believe  to  be  Fistachh  vera  in  its  natural  wild  state,  are  much  met  with.  Tlie 
districts  yielding  these  forests  arc  called  by  the  naiivGs  phial ik.  In  their  leafless 
winter  condition »  as  I  flrst  saw  them,  owing  to  the  peculiar  grey  colouring  of  the 
bark,  these  trees  give  a  clmracter  to  the  country  as  if  one  were  looking  at  the  rocks 
jLud  background  through  a  haze  or  smoke.  They  are  of  no  great  height,  from  12 
to  18  feet,  with  poor  timber,  hut  excellent  material  for  fuel.  In  summer  they  are 
covered  with  a  deep  green  dense  leathery  foliage  thst  gives  good  shade ;  from  the 
tree  is  collected,  in  due  season,  tho  pistachio  nuts  that  are  so  krgcly  exported  to  India 
from  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  a  gall  that  is  developed  on  the  leaves,  for  tanning  and 
other  similar  processes. 

Close  to  the  Do  Shakh  peaks,  on  the  limestone  cliffs,  and  chiefly  the  southern 
exposure,  Fistachio  "inutka  exists  as  a  good -si  zed  tree ;  its  leaves  are  collected  to  be 
employed  in  dyeing  processes,  but  the  galls  of  this  species,  which  are  of  a  different 
form  from  those  of  Phtaddo  vera^  are  not  nsed.  In  this  locality,  on  the  northern 
exposure  of  these  hills,  in  the  dry  strejim  I^ds,  I  collected  a  sjieciei?  of  Cercis,  the 
wands  of  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maahad,  are  largely  employed  in  basket 
work.  From  above  5000  feet  on  the  hill  ranges  the  common  Afghan  and  Himakyan 
tree  junijier,  viz.  e^ceha^  exists  in  more  or  less  dense  forests,  and  this  is  the  only 
true  conifer  in  a  wild  state  that  I  came  across. 

In  the  rocky  regions  and  interior  of  the  hills,  where  moisture  is  j^resent^  at  and 
over  6000  feet,  a  cotaneaater  is  common ;  this  in  certain  localities  yields  the  manna- 
like  product  called  sheT'khvff,  which  h  collected  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  but  it  only 
Qccuri?  every  second  or  third  year.  It  is  plcasanter  to  eat  than  the  other  two  mannas 
college  ted  near  this,  viz.  timt  from  a  thorny  pea  shrub,  Alhagi^  called  tafanjahin, 
and  from  a  tamarisk  called  gaz-anjabin.  The  other  trees  that  I  met  with  were 
a  hawthorn,  an  eJceagnus^  a  maple,  and  two  or  three  epecies  of  Prunus,  The 
earliest  Bpriog  flowers  are  thre^  species  of  merendera  or  allied  genem.  These 
are  closely  followed   by    a  fine  bright^coloured   tulip,   varying  from  light  pink 
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through  every  shade  of  red,  red  and  jellow,  to  pure  yellow ;  later  ia  tbo  season 
ceveral  eremuHf  ft  Liliaceous  genus,  are  spread  over  the  great  slopes  of  the  rolling 
bills,  whiclit  when  in  full  blossoni,  give  a  p-andeur  ip  colouring  only  to  he 
ecli^ised  by  the  wealth  of  the  golden  flowers  of  a  delphinium^  that  arc  collected 
for  dyeing  silk  yellow,  and  wliich,  as  a  trade  article,  h  exported  through  Feraia, 
Turkistun,  and  even  south  ab  far  as  Umritsir,  The  root^  of  one  or  prohahly 
coveral  of  these  eremuri  are  largely  employed  to  maauracture  vessels  for  holding 
©iL  The  roots  are  dried,  powdered,  and  tben  boiled  in  water,  yielding  a  gummy 
jiiftss  which  is  paiutdd  on  to  a  mould.  When  dry,  the  mould  is  broken  up  and 
mnoved. 

Those  I  have  rocutioned  are  the  more  iatercBtiug  pliiuta ;  but  the  ordinary 
everyday  types  are  two  low  artemisias^  two  8i>ecie9  of  ephedra^  a  snmll  yellow  rose, 
:aiid  numerous  attragaliy  which  with  j^rasses  forai  the  jnost  of  the  herbage  of  tho 
'COtmiry.  An  tuiragalas  that  may  prove  to  be  A,  vm^i  yields  largely  a  gum — the 
-^tun  trAgicanth  of  commerce — collected  and  exported  to  Mashad  and  Turkistan,  to 
lie  employed  in  stiSeaing  fabrics. 

The  last  and  to  me  the  most  iuteresting  plant  that  I  would  wish  to  bring^to  your 

Qolioe  here,  is  a  species  of  asclepiad  that  grows  ia  the  beds  of  streams  at  4000  leet 

<in  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  ParopamiiiUB  Bange,  at  aad  ia  the  vicinity  of  Gulraa. 

It  was  winter  w  hen  1  first  came  across  this  shrub,  growing  out  of  a  swampy  stream 

"bed;  it  consists  of  an  underground  creeping  root-stock,  that  throws  up  annual 

lUsis;  these  flower,  fruit,  and  die,  but  remain  attached  to  the  parent  stock  for 

icfcral  years,  so  that  clumps  of  sboots  of  several  years  in  dilTereut  stages  of  dis- 

lotegration  are  seen  to  remain  still  united  to  the  parent  stock.     On  looking  at  the 

bases  of  these  btems,  I  tuund  quantities  of  fibre,  naturally  accumulated,  rubbed  off 

from  the  »tema  by  friction  agaiuBt  each  other.    The  Turkomans  told  me  that  this 

was  made  into  cloth,  and  the  fibre   is  an  excellent  material  for  such  purpose. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  well  known  to  the  nomad  tribes,  being  employed  by  them 

ia  taaning  their  water-skins.    I  believe  this  to  be  the  same  plant  as  that  similarly 

employed  Bear  Lol)-nor,  in  Eastern  Turkistan.     Living  roots  of  it  I  was  able  to 

fend  y^  the  gardens  at  Seliaranpore,  where  tl^ey  arrived  alive,  and  were  in  good 

growiog  condition  when  I  lust  heard  from  Mr.  Duthie.    I  regret  to  say  that  I  was 

unable  subsoqnontly  to  collect  herbaceous  apLcies  during  the  summer. 

Sir  Gboeoe  Campbkli^  m*p.,  said  ho  had  pid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  all  that 
had  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  never  quite  realised  the  actual  extent  of 
the  Herat  Valley  proper,  its  population,  aod  its  cultivation*  O>lonet  Stewart  said  it 
was  about  100  miles  long,  by  about  12  miles  broad ;  but  lie  undcrstooil  that  the 
cultivation  was  by  artificial  irrigation,  and  that  perhaps  involved  a  good  many  breaks 
ia  cultivation.  He  desired  to  know  whether  the  population  was  to  be  reckoned  by 
tens  of  thousands,  by  hundreds  of  thou  Bauds,  or  by  millions^  or  what  was  the 
approximate  land  revenue  derived  from  it  bj  the  Amir. 

Colooel  C.  E.  Stewart,  in  answer,  said  there  were,  of  course,  broken  spaces  where 
there  waa  no  cultivation,  but  be  should  say,  speaking  roughly,  that  the  valley  was 
about  120  miles  long,  and  that  from  four  to  six,  or  even  seven  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  river  was  irrigated  and  cultivated,  with  occasional  jmtches  that  were  not 
cultivated.  If  the  population  was  large  euough,  the  cultivation  could  be  very 
iridely  extended,  all  that  was  required  b^'ing  labour  to  make  new  canals.  He 
could  noti  off-hand,  furnish  information  as  to  the  number  of  the  iiopulation,  but 
he  had  notes  on  the  subject^  which  he  would  communicate  to  3ir  George  Campbell 
privately. 

General  Sir  F,  P*  Haines  said  that  Colonel  Stcwart*.s  remark,'?  about  the  shortest 
Uue  from  England  to  Quetta  would   give  considerable  matter  for  thonght    to 
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ulrategists,  and  tliere  was  no  doubt  that  the  iotcrest  taken  in  the  geography  of  the 
regjion  deficribed  in  tlio  paper  arose  from  its  strategical  aspect*  It  was  really  a 
somewhat  serious  matter  that  Baku,  Krasnovotlsk,  and  Askabad  were  precisely  I  he 
jkoints  on  our  shortest  line  of  commttnication  with  India,  especially  when  it  was 
remembered  that  Bussia  was  striving  her  utmost  to  improve  her  communications  by 
tlmt  route,  so  as  to  eoable  her  to  put  the  screw  on  England  at  any  moment  she 
might  desire  to  do  so.  Seeing  the  thing  very  plainly  in  his  own  mind,  he  had  never 
been  in  the  least  degree  alarmed  as  to  what  was  being  done  by  Russia  so  long  as 
England  was  awake  to  It  He  thought  it  would  be  quite  sufScient  for  England  to 
make  her  railway  safe  to  Kandahar  without  going  on  at  present  to  meet  the  great 
strategical  line  which  Kusaia  was  forming.  He  wished  to  ask  Colonel  Stewart  if 
the  petroleum  was  capable  of  being  used  for  smelting  ore  ?  and  to  ask  Dr  Aitchisorj 
if  he  had  met  with  any  ferns  in  the  districts  he  had  explored. 

Col,  C.  E.  Stewart  replied  that  he  had  seen  petroleum  used  for  working  ste&m 
engines  and  steam  bammors^  and  for  making  gas,  but  as  yet  it  had  not  been  applied 
to  smelting  puriK>scs  in  Central  Asia. 

Dr.  AiTCHisoN  said  he  only  met  with  one  species  of  fern,  and  that  in  very  small 
quantities ;  it  was  a  species  of  Adlantum, 

The  President,  in  concluding  the  proceedings,  said  they  had  bad  a  singularly 
attractive  paper  upon  a  region  part  of  which  had  not  much  natural  attraction. 
These  border  regions  were  until  recently  so  little  known,  that  he  believed  the  Persians 
themselves  hardly  knew  where  their  own  frontier  lay.  He  had  heard  of  a  traveller 
who,  wishing  to  go  north  from  Tehran,  asked  the  British  Minister  there  where  he 
should  find  himself  over  the  Persian  frontier  and  in  the  Turkoman  (xmnti^,  and  was 
told  to  go  to  the  Persian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  order  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion. He  went  J  and  by  the  Persian  Minister  was  referred  back  again  to  the  British 
Embassy,  it  being  perfectly  unknown  at  Tehran  where  the  frontier  was.  Almost 
all  the  information  obtainable  about  the  region  was  derived  from  gentlemen  w^ho 
had  been  brave  and  courageous  enough  to  risk  their  lives,  and  very  oilen  their 
freedom,  in  such  explorations.  He  would  not  allude  to  politics ;  still  he  could  not 
but  express  a  hope  that  the  stores  of  petroleum  would  do  something  to  oil  the  wheels 
of  diplomacy*  The  country  seemed  somewhat  analogous  to  the  great  plains  of  North- 
Weat  Canada,  where  large  streams  and  lakes  had  dried  up,  and  where,  so  far  as 
Athabasca  was  concerned,  thero  were  vast  atores  of  petroleum*  Every  one  must 
hope  that  the  coimtry  described  by  Colonel  fcstewart,  which  was  onca  highly  civilised, 
might  again  become  the  home  of  a  numerous  and  happy  people. 


Ardie  ExjioratioUt  with  reference  to  GrinneU  Land, 

Address  by  Major  A.  W.  Greely  (United  States  Army). 

Delivered  at  a  Special  Evening  Meeting,  December  2Ut,  1885^ 

It  nauet  be  with  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation  that  a  gentleman 
addreBsee  an  andienoe  aa  large  and  distinguished  as  this,  knowing  that 
he  has  made  no  especial  preparation  for  a  meeting  which  does  him  so 
much  honour,  Timo  and  mj  health  woiild  have  failed  me  if  I  had 
attempted  to  do  tliis,  and  so  I  come  to  speak  extemporaneomslyi  Jf  in 
80  doing  my  remarks  may  not  be  as  coherent  or  as  well-connected  as 
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they  might  be,  or  if  1  do  not  proportion  my  time  and  space  as  well  aa 
I  should^  I  am  sure  that  yon  will  be  indulgent.     So  too,  eeparated  as  I 

f  am  by  thousands  of  miles  from  my  notes  and  papers,  if  in  speaking  of 

■facts  there  should  be  some  slip  of  memory  such  as  happens  to  every 
man  who  has  letl  an  eventful  life,  I  am  snre  that  you  will  oonflider  that 
1  refer  to  them  as  I  believe  them  to  be  now, 

I  speak  to-night  of  Grinnell  liand.  The  map  on  the  screen  beliiml 
me  is  not  a  very  large  one.  Griuocll  Land  m  this  bit  shown  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  To  the  south-westward  of  Smith  Sound  is  EUesmere  Land, 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  part  of  Grinnell  Land.     As  you  can 

.  see,  the  land  resembles  very  mnuh  a  rather  badly  shaped  figure  8.  This 
land  has  been  known  to  ua  but  some  thirty  years.  Our  knowledge  of  it 
out  of  a  voyage  made  not  for  discovery,  but  in  the  interests  of 
kumanity — the  summer  se?irch  of  Atlmiralj  then  Captain,  Inglefield  for 
5ir  John  Franklin.  It  fell  to  his  fortune  in  that  search  to  go  farther  north 
in  Smith  Sound  than  had  Baffin  two  centuries  before,  or  had  Koss  some 
fifty  years  previous.  The  outcome  of  hie  discoveries  wiis  to  prove  to  us 
&t  Smith  Sound,  instead  of  being  a  closed  bay,  was  a  strait  opening  to  the 
northward  into  that  large  circular  space,  which  is  known  to-day  aa  Kan© 
Sea,  The  results  of  Captain  luglefield's  observations  were  not  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  enable  him  to  tell  us  that  Grinnell  Land  existed. 
His  charted  observations  indicated  Ellesmero  Land  as  exteudiug  to  tho 
n«>rthwtird, — as  being  a  continuous  land  on  tho  west  side  of  those  waters. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  there  but  a  few  hours,  and  that  he 
did  not  pass  beyond  Cape  Sabine,  and  so  was  unable  to  observe  the  strait 
orbay(Uaye8  Sound)  which  teparates  Ellcsmere  Land  from  Grinnell 
Land. 

As  Ingle field*8  discoveries  told  ns  that  Saiith  Sound  opened  to  the 
northward,  so  Kane,  who  followed  Inglefield  in  his  mission  of  humanity — 
in  his  memorable  search  for  Franklin.  The  result  of  Kane's  labours  was 
to  extend  Smith  Sound  or  Kane  Sea  still  further  northward  through 
Kenned}'  ChanneL  It  was  the  fortune  of  Morton,  a  mate  of  Kane*s,  to 
ok  northward  from  Cape  Coustitutiun  on  what  ho  then  believed  to  be 

"the  open  Fular  Sea.  Of  course  in  these  days  we  know  the  error  into 
which  Kane  and  Morton  fell  in  believing  that  that  was  a  portion  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  for  iti  reality  it  was  but  tho  southern  end  of  Kennedy 
Channel.  It  none  the  less  is  true  that  the  report  brought  back  by 
Morton  was  a  faithful  and  correct  one.  He  saw  several  hundred  square 
miles  of  open  water,  and  aa  he  was  not  able  to  ascend  C^ape  Constitution 
and  to  see  that  Greenland  still  extended  to  the  northward,  he  was  in  a 
manner  justified  in  reporting  that  there  was  a  sea  to  the  northward. 
Dr.  Hayes,  Kane's  surgeon,  was  the  first  civilised  man  ever  to  place  foot 
on  that  land  which  we  now  know  as  Grinnell  Land.  That  was  in  1854, 
thirty-one  years  ago.  llajes  traced  the  laud  a  certain  distance  north- 
ward, and  six  or  seven  years^ later,  venturing  forth  In  command  of  an 
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ill-provided  expedition,  siiuceeded  in  canymg  tlie  sliOT^a  of  Grinnell 
Land  BtiU  further  northward,  reaching,  as  ho  claimed,  (^apo  Lieber, 
81 '  32'  N.,  from  which,  as  he  suid,  he  lotikcd  out  on  tlio  open  Polar  Sea- 
Bui  if  Hayes  thought  that  he  saw  tbo  Polar  Sea,  we  know  now  that  ho 
did  not.  Ho  looked  out  on  another  of  those  openings  to  the  northward 
of  Kennedy  Channel,  which  is  known  as  Hairs  Basin. 

Ten  years  later,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  great  civil  war  had  left 
*'  the  republic  beyond  the  sea"  free  to  engage  in  other  work,  Hall  sailed 
north,  in  the  first  purely  adventurous  exploring  Arctic  expedition  that 
over  started  from  the  United  States,  on  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Korth  Pole, 
IlalPs  fortune  was  good  at  first.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  his  vessel  to  a  , 
latitude  unparalleled  in  those  days  ;  and  about  the  let  of  September,  1871, 
ho  sailed  viik  the  West  Greenland  Channel  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
first  vessel  that  over  had  ventured  in  those  waters.  Ho  reached  the 
latitude  of  82*^  11'  N.^  but  owing  to  doubt  among  Lis  party  as  to  what 
the  proper  course  was  to  pursue,  he  subi^equently  retreated  to  winter 
quarters  in  81^  35'  at  Thank  (tod  Harbour,  where  a  few  weeks 
later  he  died.  The  result  of  Hall's  expedition  was  to  carry  Grinnell 
Land  still  farther  to  the  northward,  to  very  near  tho  83rd  parallel,, 
and  aa  some  map-makers,  who  took  up  his  work  after  hisdeatli,  tliought, 
to  carry  it  up  to  tho  8'lth  or  85th  parallel. 

After  that  came  the  British  expedition  of  1B75-G,  an  expedition 
which  Bucoeeded  in  clearly  outlining  and  defining  and  accurat^sly 
locating  tho  shores  of  that  land,  which  had  been  laid  down  but  poorly 
and  inaccurately  by  previous  explorers.  To  them  we  owe  tho  accurate 
outlines  of  Grinnell  Land  which  w©  know  of  to-day.  The  Alert  sue- 
oeeded  in  pushing  perhaps  10  or  12  miles  farther  northward  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  than  had  tho  Ft^lari^,  Tho  former  vessel  wintered  at  Floeberg 
Bt-aohjin  83"*  27',  looking  out  towards  the  l*olar  Sea*.  From  that  ship  was 
sent  out  another  expedition  under  Captain  Markham,  which  attained 
in  that  year  the  honunrsof  the  farthest  north  for  ]*]ngland,  or  rather 
retained  it  for  her,  as  all  the  fartliest  norths  to  that  time  had  been, 
made  by  Englishmen.  It  ako  scut  out  a  second  party  which  extended 
Greenland  very  nearly  northward  to  tlie  83rd  parallel,  under  Captain 
Beaumont ;  and  a  third  expedition  to  the  westward,  which  succeeded  in 
outlining  Grinnell  Ijand  to  Cape  Alfred  Ernest,  the  most  north-west  point 
on  that  coast  overreached  by  any  man.  In  addition  to  these  explorations, 
Lieutenant  Archer  succeeded  in  penetrating  south-west  into  what  was 
supposed  to  be  Lady  Franklin  Strait,  and  to  separate  Grinnell  Land 
from  Grant  Land*  Archer  determined  it  to  bo  a  fiord,  and  it  now  bears 
his  name.  No  officer  of  that  exijedltiou,  however,  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating any  diKtance  into  the  interior  of  Grinnell  Land,  or  lifting  tho 
veil  of  mystery  which  covered,  till  a  fow  years  since,  the  iAterior  of  that 
remarkable  land.  Major  Feilden  penetrated  20  tuiles  inland  from  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  near  Floeberg  Beach.     Lieutenant  Archer  wi  ni 
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five  or  six  miles  inland  from  near  the  head  of  Arcber's  Fiord ;  and  I  think, 
bnt  I  am  not  certain,  that  it  was  Lientenante  Archer  and  Oonybeare  who 
penetrated  10  or  12  miles  inland  into  another  valley,  the  Bellows, 
Lientenant  Aldrich  said  of  his  voyage  aioog  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
that  he  was  never  able  to  see  over  eight  or  ID  miles  inland;  so  that 
while  he  accurately  outlined  the  northern  coast,  he  gave  us  no  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  coDfiguration  of  the  land. 

1  sailed  northward  in  1881,  in  command  <>f  one  of  the  scicntiHe 
expeditions  which  was  organised  under  the  idea  brought  forward  by 
Lkutenant  Weyprecht,  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
International  Polar  Congress.  The  work  of  niy  expedition  was  pui-ely 
scientific  :  at  least,  so  I  read  the  orders  ;  but  I  cxnild  scarcely  have  bec^n  a 
man,  or  an  American  at  least,  if,  going  northward  for  scientific  purposes^ 
1  had  not  done  my  best  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  And  so  sending  northward  a  party  under  Lieutenant 
Lockwood,  it  was  his  good  fortune^  on  one  pleasant  day  in  May,  to  reach 
the  most  northerly  land  known  on  the  earth,  Li^ckwood  Island,  83°  24'  N., 
396  miles  from  the  geographit^al  pole.  In  addition  to  that  extraordinary 
trip,  which  it  does  not  fall  within  my  province  to  Kpeak  of  particularly 
to-night,  I  sent  a  second  party  northward  to  travel  over  the  rough  Polar 
ocean,  in  order  to  beat  the  latitude  of  Markham,  As  so  frequently 
happens  in  this  world,  work  which  was  intended  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  to  bring  in  a  glittering  reputation,  failed ;  but  the  good, 
honeet  and  proper  work  I  did  in  sending  Lockwood  northward,  not  only 
snooeeded,  but  resulted  in  that  thing  which  I  had  hoped  for  from  the 
epecial  journey  that  had  failed.  I  speak  of  this  us  an  instance  of 
how  that  thing  which  we  value  the  highest  sometimes  -comes  to  ns  in  an 
uncertain  and  unexpected  way. 

While  my  officers  were  at  work  doing  this  exploring  northward,  my 
attention  was  naturally  taken  up  in  seeing  that  they  were  properly 
supplied,  that  the  depots  were  well  filled,  that  everj'thing  was  done  to 
ensure  their  safety  and  succet^s ;  but  when  that  w^as  done^  the  tedium  of 
iin  Arctic  station  was  bo  great  that  I  felt  I  too  must  do  my  part  of  the 
work.  Although  dogs  failed  mo,  os  all  had  been  put  in  the  field  with 
the  other  parties,  I  turned  inland  with  three  other  men  and  we  succeeded 
in  making  on  foot  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inland  voyages  of 
Arctic  explonition,  a.  trip  of  250  miles  in  twelve  days,  by  which  the 
peculiar  configurations  of  Grinnell  Land  were  made  known  to  ns*  It 
showed  to  me  a  large  river  emptying  into  an  extensive  fiord,  (^!handler 
Fiord,  which  had  been  passed  by  Captain  Stephenson  and  Lieutenant 
Archer,  as  being  a  small  bay.  This  fiord,  opening  out  to  the  westward 
of  the  point  seen  by  Stephenson  and  Archer,  led  me  up  to  Ruggles 
river ;  and  as  I  followed  it,  I  eventually  camo  to  its  source,  finding 
there,  at  the  end  of  an  Arctic  winter  of  unparalleled  severityj  its  head 
open,  and  the  river  itself  fed  by  a  glacial  lake  of  300  square  miles, 
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(Lake  Hazen)  and  Bittiated  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the  sea. 
Later  in  that  year,  daring  the  summer  time,  I  waa  able  to  make  a  second 
voyage  into  that  country,  travelling  with  dogs^  and  taking  with  ns  a 
two- wheeled  conveyance  for  a  certain  time.     Our  trip  coverod  350  to  400 
milee,  it  being  quite  impossible  to   tell   with  any   absolute  degree  of 
accnracy  how  far  you  travel  in  an  Arctic  country.     Your  path  is  such  a 
very  winding  one,  the  way  is  so  rough,  that  yon  have  great  doubt  and 
uncertainty  as  to  how  far  you  have  gone,  and  are  very  prone  to  over- 
estimate the  distance.     Perhaps  I  have  over-estimated  mine.     I  think  I 
travelled  about  400  miles,  but  T  am  quite  certain  I  travelled  350  miles. 
The  result  of  that  was  to  disclose  a  very  remarkable  condition  of  affairs 
in  that  country.    I  have   no  doubt  most  of   this   assemblago  picture 
everything  in  the  Arctic  circle  as  necessarily  indicating  a  desolate  and 
forbidden  region,  and  imagine  that  there  is  naught  there  but  rocks,  ice, 
and  snow.     That  idea  is  correct  in  regard  to  a  good  portion  of  it,  in 
regard  to  Greenland  particularly;   but  in  Grinnell  hand  I  found  some- 
thing different.   I  found  there,  extending  along  this  glacial  lake,  a  large 
number  of  valleys  which  trending  to  the  westward,  eventually  led  me 
to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  (Mount  C.  A.  Arthur)  from  which  the 
whole  of  Grinnell  Land  lay  stretched  out  before  me  as  on  a  map.    My 
attention  was  naturally  turned  to  the  northward,  and  there  I  saw  tbo 
mountain  ranges  trending  1o  the  north-west,  which  led  me  to  believe 
with  a  certain  degree  of  probability  that  the  land  I  saw  connected  very 
closely  with  the  land  seen  by  Lieutenant  Aid  rich,  and  that  the  Western 
Ocean  was  not  far  distant ;  but  there  was  another  point  to  the  north- 
ward, 40  or  50  miles,  where  I  saw  an  ice-cap  which  covered  the  whole 
north  of  Grinnell  Land— an  immense  covering  of  ice  probably  200  or 
300  feet  thick.     This  ice  hursts  to  the  southward  through  everj^  break 
in  the   United  States*   Mountains,  feeding   the   large   glacial  lake.     I 
visited  one  bit  of  ice,  Henrietta  Xasmitb  glacier,  five  milea  broad,  and 
from  150  to  200  feet  high*     In  the   valleys  which  I  have  mentioned 
game  abounded  in  very  considerable  f^uantitics.     During  our  two  years' 
life  in  Grinnell  Land  we  killed  over   100  musk  oxen,  a  kind  of  cattle 
that  are  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  ox  and  the  sheep.     I   also   saw 
some  200  more,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  [to-day  there  are  not  far  from 
300  head  of  musk  oxen  roaming  about^the  fertile  valleys  of  Grinnell 
Land,  living  on  the  abundant  grass,  saxifrage,  and  willows  which  cover 
the  inland  valleys. 

Although  this  region  appears  desolate  in  winter  when  it  is  nearly 
covered  with  snow— but  not  entirely  covered — yet  in  summer,  to  one 
accustomed  to  a  very  high  latitude,  it  presents  scenes  of  remarkable 
beauty.  The  mosnos  of  the  Arctic  regions  have  a  colour  and  luxuriance 
which  is  never  to  be  seen  in  temperate  climes.  The  browns,  the  yellows, 
the  reds,  and  the  greens,  are  so  mingled  [and  blended  as  to  give  the 
landscape  a  colour  of  great  beauty.     In  tho  interior  of  that  country  I 
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have  seen  moas  beds  acres  in  extent,  and  a  creeping  Arctic  willow  which 
rises  scarce  an  inch  above  the  soil,  covering  the  ground  for  raany  acres 
80  dosely  that  the  foot  of  man  could  not  touch  it.  In  other  places 
there  are  large  beds  of  pnrple  saxifragej  the  hardiest  of  all  Arctic  plants, 
or  of  dryaa,  another  luxuriant,  rosaceous  plant  with  a  little  white  flower 
growing  in  cluaters.  Smaller  beds  of  those  two  plants  were  frequently 
seen.  During  the  summer-time  the  scenery  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
animal  life,  apart  from  the  musk  oxen,  and  the  ptarmigan^  which  remain 
there  the  year  round.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Arctic  wolf,  tho 
fox,  the  hare,  the  lemming,  and  the  ermine  remain  there  the  year 
round.  Those  are  seen  in  early  spring,  throughout  the  summer,  and 
in  the  early  autumn.  In  addition  there  comes  a  large  number,  eomo 
thirty  or  more,  of  hirds,  which  pass  tho  8l6t  parallel.  Among  them 
18  a  tiny  bird,  perhaps  not  unknown  to  you  in  England,  the  snow 
bunting,  which  is  seen  as  far  north  as  the  foot  of  man  has  trodden. 
Besides  that  are  the  waders,  ducks  of  several  kinds,  the  beautiful  cider 
duck,  the  female  bird  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  of  colour* 
I  think  it  has  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  beautiful  coats  I  have  ever 
Then  there  is  the  king  duck,  of  gorgeous  colours.  His  head  looks 
much  like  a  rainbow  at  times.  There  are  also  the  long-tailed 
duck  and  other  birds,  generally  waders,  and  the  gulls.  These  are  with 
us  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  during  w^hicli  time  the  snow  melts  rapidly, 
and  the  waters  run  freely  into  the  surrounding  inlets,  aflfording  plenty 
of  feeding  ground  for  these  birds;  so  that  along  these  shores  the  Arctio 
snramer  is  not  quite  as  dreary  as  many  people  think  it  is. 

But  to  speak  more  fully  of  Grinnell  Laml,  1  w^ill  say  that  the  following 
year,  1883,  Lieut.  Lock  wood,  passing  down  Archer'*i  Fiord  to  the  head, 
succeeded  in  crossing  Grinnell  Land  to  the  western  Tolar  Sua,  reaching 
a  salt-water  inlet  whicb  he  named  Greely  Fiord,  and  found  a  s  mthem 
ice-cap,  perhaps  tho  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  For  70  or  90  miles 
he  travelled  with  Sergeant  Brainard  and  an  Eskimo  across  this  country, 
passing  frequently  under  the  shadow^  and  at  all  times  within  sight  of 
this  remarkable  ice-cap,  which  had  an  average  perpendiciilar  height  of 
150  feet.  That  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  ice  of  those 
lands,  formed  from  the  snowfall,  which  is  not  large.  So  that  we  found 
in  Grinnell  Land  these  two  great  ice-caps  covering  the  northern  and 
southern  parts,  and  between  them  these  fertile  valleys.  The  question 
as  to  why  these  ice-caps  remain  there  is  easily  settled*  Many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  NordeDskiold  liiis  twice  visited  Greenland,  in 
the  hope  of  penetrating  its  interior  and  finding  there  the  fertile  valleys 
which  were  said  by  the  Eskimo  to  be  the  pasture  ground  of  the  reindeer. 
He  succeeded  in  travelling  lung  distances  inland,  hut  he  discovered  that 
the  ice  still  rose — iliat  the  inland  cap  covers  the  whole  of  Southern 
Greenland.  The  unexpected  orographical  features  of  Greenland,  ho  says, 
were  the  cause  of  this,  that  is  to  say,  that  this  ice  had  formed  on  a  land 
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substantially  level,  very  mucli^  like  an  inverted  saucer.  Tho  same  con- 
ditions exist  in  Grinn^ll  Land,  wliDi*t5  to  tho  northward  and  southwarcl 
are  plateaus  substantially  level.  Between  these  two  is  a  series  of  narrow 
valleys,  which  by  their  slanting  sides  afford  the  largest  amount  of  surface 
for  the  heating  rays  of  the  constant  summer  ann.  In  those  valleys  too^ 
the  snowfall  is  not  of  very  great  amount,  prohaLly  not  over  a  foot  during 
the  winter.  The  result  is  that  as  soon  as  the  mm  has  power^  late  in 
May  or  early  in  June,  the  snow  melts  veiy  japidly  in  those  valleys, 
which  are  narrow  and  have  a  sharp  gradient,  ind  the  waters  are  soon 
discharged  into  ^laeial  lakes,  and  thence  into  the  fiords.  That  accounts 
for  the  freedom  of  this  part  of  Gr  inn  ell  Land  from  ice  and  snow.  I 
think  in  regard  to  that  snow-fi  ee  land,  however,  it  is  very  possible  that 
these  glaciers  never  did  unite  within  its  limits,  but  rather  that  both 
ice-caps  at  one  time  discharged  for  their  whole  extent  of  front  into 
the  sea. 

The  strip  of  country  from  Robeson  Channel  for  150  miles  westward 
to  the  Polar  Sea  is  of  comparatively  low  elevation*  I  suppoBe  the  greater 
part  is  not  more  than  600  or  700  feet  alK>vo  the  level  of  tho  sea.  A 
narrow  ridge  shoots  upw  ard,  tho  highest  point  of  which^  as  I  remember, 
is  about  2300  feet  aliove  the  sea.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Grinnell  Land 
within  modern  or  recent  ages  has  risen  from  the  sea.  At  the  height  of 
1000  feet  I  think  Major  Peilden  found  shells  the  same  as  those  now  in 
the  Arctic  Sea,  My  own  party  found  sholls  1500  to  2000  feet  above 
the  sea  similar  to  those  of  adjacent  living  shell-fish  of  to-day ;  so  that 
we  know  that  at  one  time  these  clifls  and  terraces  must  have  been 
under  the  Arctio  Ocean,  and  at  that  time  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
ice-caps  to  the  northward  and  southward  discharged  into  this  strait, 
which  at  one  time  ran  across  Grinnell  Land  without  any  manner  of 
doubt.  But  as  the  land  rose  these  ice-caps  with  their  perpendicular 
front  were  left  with  the  valley  in  between.  I  found  near  one  of  tho 
lakes,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  tho  aea-shoro,  two  trees  embedded 
in  th©  bankj  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  I  was  ablo 
to  use  a  considerable  part  of  them  for  fuel.  There  is  no  doubt  th©  trees 
drifted  there,  and  their  elevation  has  been  so  recent  that  the  wood  was 
not  spoiled,  though  it  goes  without  saying  that  anything  exposed  to  the 
Arctic  air  will  maintain  itself  in  a  state  fit  for  uso  much  longer  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  This,  I  think,  gives  you  a  good  general 
ideti  of  Grinnell  Land. 

Now  in  connection  with  Grinnell  Land  and  the  ocean  to  the  north- 
ward comes  the  question  of  ioe — ^the  question  thixt  has  interested  a  good 
many  people,  and  about  which  a  great  deal  has  been  said.  With  respect 
to  that,  w^hat  1  saj-  here  to-niglit  is  merely  my  own  opinion,  the  opinion 
put  forth  by  a  man  who  has  devoted  no  special  study  or  car©  to  any- 
thing of  this  kind  before  ho  went  north,  hut  the  opinion  of  a  man  ^vho. 
has  used  his  eyes,  who  knew  the  question  was  a  mooted  one,  that  it  had 
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merer  been  satmfactorily  passed  upon,  tlmfc  Nares  on  bis  Kjtum  and  his 
Staff-surgecn,  Moss,  did  not  exactly  agree  on  it,  and  that  some  people  even 
insiunated  that  ho  did  not  see  ice  of  this  character  at  all.  Of  coui'so  I 
cannot  agree  with  these  latter*  A  man  may  believe  w©  do  not  tell  tho 
trnth,  but  we  cannot  argne  with  him  if  bo  will  not  allow  oiir  premises. 
In  regard  to  that  it-e  I  watched  it  very  carefully,  and  I  believe  I  have  a 
satisfactory  method  of  aeconnting  for  its  formation,  and  perhaps  not  eo 
satisfactory  a  method  of  accounting  for  how  it  came  just  where  it  is. 
Bat  on  these  que.stions  men  of  ficieritific  standing  will  be  able  to  pass 
more  fxdly  and  completely  than  1  can. 

As  a  general  rule  Arctic  ice  does  not  form  to  a  greater  thickness 
than  five  feet,  I  know  that  in  some  places  in  the  interior  of  Liberia  and 
the  ITnitM  States  it  reaches  to  as  great  a  thickness  aa  in  the  Arctic 
seas  by  direcft  freezing.  AVhcn  you  com©  to  certain  other  latitades  you 
fiad  ioo  forms  under  special  conditions  to  a  thickness  of  seven  or  eight 
feet.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  peculiar  circumstance,  as  the  result  of 
my  investigations  and  that  of  persons  of  other  migsions,  that  this  ice 
iDcreaaes  in  thickness  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  It  does  not 
make  much  difference  about  the  latitude,  A  dititance  of  1200  miles  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  effect  on  the  time  when  the  ice  stops  growing 
thicker.  Ice,  of  course,  of  greater  thickness  is  seen  in  Baffin  s  Bay, 
Greenland  Sea»  and  other  parts  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  ico  formed  by  what  we 
call  over-mniuDg  or  under-running;  that  is  to  say»  these  floes,  which 
are  usually  five  or  six  feet  in  thick ne8i«,  are  broken  up  into  pieeeK 
perhaps  half  a  mile,  or  two  or  three  miks  square,  which  are  eventually 
driven  together  with  violent  force,  and  run  under  each  other  or  over 
each  other,  and  arc  so  forced  up,  and  when  they  separate  part  of  the  ico 
falls  down  on  each  side,  to  be  melted  by  the  sun,  and  ii&  pools  again  to 
he  cemented  by  frost.  The  forces  of  naiure  will  in  that  manner  some- 
times form  ice  15  or  20  feet  thick,  though  I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  ico 
ever  is  thus  formed  much  ovt."r  that.  It  is  true  that  under  remarkablo 
conditions  bits  of  ice  may  be  fi>rined  30  feet  thick,  but  I  am  speaking 
BOW  of  floes  a  mile  square.  Of  course  a  floe  the  size  of  this  hall  may 
be  formed  to  a  thickness  of  30  feet,  but  this  ice  which  I  have  seen 
northward  is  of  a  Tery  different  character.  Nares  has  named  this  ice 
paloBocrystic  ice,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  name  is  not  a  good  one,  I 
do  not  believe  in  any  second  man  coining  another  name.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinctive name  and  a  very  proper  one.  It  convoys  the  idea  that  it  in 
andent.  Any  man  who  has  t^een  it  knows  it  is  ancient,  the  same  as  you 
know  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman  is  old.  People  who  have  not  seen. 
palroocrysiic  ice  may  think  that  they  have,  but  when  once  the  real 
article  is  seen  you  never  doubt  it,  I  have  seen  more  floes  of  this  ice, 
perhaps,  than  the  oflioers  who  sailed  before  me.  They  were  there  only 
one  year  j  I  was  there  two  jcars,  and  a  little  further  south  another  year* 
1  have  seen  one  piece  of  ice  15  miles  long  and  two  or  three  miles  wide* 
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I  will  stick  to  tlio  15  miles,  bocaiiae  I  looked  at  the  ice  carefully  and  pat 
it  down  in  my  note-book.  There  is  no  memory  about  that.  Here 
was  a  piece  of  ice  the  area  of  which  is  from  30  to  45  square  miles.  It 
was  50  feet  thick.  That  is  what  jon  may  call  palaiocrystic  ice.  When  I 
speak  of  a  paleeocryatic  flcMs,  I  mean  that  kind  of  ice. 

I  saw  another  kind  of  ice,  1  speak  subject  to  the  correction  of  the 
officers  of  the  expedition  of  1875-76,  but  I  saw  ice  of  such  a  thickness 
and  character  aa  they  never  saw,  I  understand  they  c^ll  a  floe  berg  a 
little  piece  broken  off  these  little  thin  floes  50  feet  thick ;  but  in  the 
innocence  of  my  heart,  seeing  this  other  ice  1  called  floeberga  that  ice 
which  is  all  the  way  from  100  to  700  or  1000  feet  thick.  The  fir^t  year 
I  saw  four  of  those  floeborgs  i  the  next  year  about  a  dozen»  and  I  supjiose 
altogether  we  saw  not  far  from  one  hundred.  Since  my  return  I  haTo 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  the  photographs  of  the  Chtdlenger  southern 
ice,  and  all  the  original  drawings  while  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr*  Murray,  and  the  fioeberg  of  the  north  is  nothing 
less  than  the  flat  top  iceberg  of  the  south,  Dr,  Carpenter's  views  were 
put  forth  after  his  return  from  the  voyage  of  the  ClinUenger,  and  my 
ideas  coincide  with  his  views,  that  these  bergs  are  merely  detachments 
from  an  ice-cap  near  the  pole.  They  will  tell  j^ou  down  there  in  the 
south  about  ice  2000  feet  thick,  A  couple  of  hundred  feet  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  is  nothing  to  a  man  who  has  been  down  in  the 
Antarctic  Sea.  This  ice  is  to  be  seen  by  every  one  who  goes  very  far 
south  into  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  the  ice  in  the  northern  regions  is  of 
ideutically  the  same  character.  When  I  looked  at  those  drawings  and 
photographs  I  said  at  once,  '*  Those  are  the  floebergs  I  have  seen  in  the 
northern  seas,"  And  I  learn  from  Mr.  I^eigh  Smith,  who  had  seen 
more  of  Franz-Josef  Land  than  any  other  man  living,  that  he  has  seen 
hundreds  of  flat-topped  icebergs  in  the  region  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  He 
tells  me  too  that  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen  ho  has  seen  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  palceocrj'stic  ice  of  Nares. 

Now  it  was  my  good  furtime  to  be  able  to  settle  the  question  that 
these  floebergs  of  the  north  were  ice  formed  on  land.  I  found  on  a 
floeberg  in  Kane  Sea  a  couple  of  medial  moraines,  which  showed  that 
these  floebergs  had  dragged  down  stones,  from  adjacent  hill-fiides,  as  one 
sees  now  in  the  Alps ;  so  that  the  theory  as  to  the  formation  of  these 
icebergs  put  forth  by  Dr.  W.  B,  Carpenter  has  been  substantiated  by 
myself.  That  is  all  the  credit  I  claim  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  have  succeeded 
in  proving  that  the  floeberg  in  the  north  is  a  iletachinent  from  these 
ice-caps,  I  believe  that  I  have  a  right  to  go  further  and  say  that  the 
palffiocrystic  floes  are  formed  in  the  same  way.  The  idea  put  forth  is 
that  they  are  formed  hy  gradual  accretions  from  year  to  year  from  the 
snowfall  on  the  Polar  Sea.  That  would  do  vtry  well  if  it  was  not  for 
the  question  of  stratification*  I'hat  was  the  mooted  point  between 
Sir  George  Nares  and  Dr,  Moss,     1  have  never  seen  one  of  his  floebergs, 


with  sheer  ice  20,  30,  or  40  feet  thick,  freshly  hroken,  without  stratifi- 
cation beiog  evidentj  the  lines  being  as  parallel  as  could  be.  If  you 
went  tip  to  within  three  feet  of  them  yoo  could  not  eeo  the  strata  'very 
well,  but  if  you  went  off  about  20  feet  there  the  thing  was  plain  to 
you.  I  examined  a  certain  number  of  llocs  that  bad  their  sides  glazed 
over  that  showed  no  sign  of  strati  fiction  whatever  ;  but  on  cutting  in 
to  discover,  I  have  seen  seven  or  eight  different  strata  in  ice  27  feet  high. 
At  any  rate,  I  shall  look  with  considerable  interest  for  the  comments  of 
anybody  who  attempts  to  disprove  this  stratification. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  these  floes,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  are  formed  by  the  snowfall  coming  on  it  in  winter,  then  the  snow 
melting,  and  then  forming  into  ice  in  the  early  autumn.  Well,  tbia 
queetion  of  stratification,  1  think,  quite  upsets  this  idea,  because  I  am 
sure  neither  Captain  Markham,  nor  Captain  Beaumont,  nor  Sir  George 
Nares  himself  (I  speak  of  tho  two  first  in  order  of  priority,  as  I  believe 
they  have  seen  more  of  the  general  Polar  Sea  than  any  other  men  living), 
hae  ever  seen  300  square  yards  of  tho  Polar  Sea  that  is  leveL  The  ice 
is  in  the  utmost  confusion.  You  climb  up  one  hillock  only  to  find 
another,  then  down  into  a  valley,  and  up  again  and  down  again.  The 
roughness  of  that  sea  is  something  ahnost  inconceivable.  Since  that  is 
90,  I  do  not  exactly  see  how,  if  the  snow  falls  on  a  surface  of  that  kind, 
it  can  ever  resolve  itself  into  these  beautiful  and  regular  stratified  lines 
which  we  find  on  the  floes. 

Of  course  you  w^U  all  say  that  is  theoiy,  but  I  have  a  little  observa- 
tion beyond  that.  While  I  was  at  Cape  Sabine,  although  our  conditions 
were  not  such  as  to  permit  men  at  that  time  striving  for  their  lives  to  make 

iy  scienlific  observations,  yet  I  think  the  old  saying,  **  The  ruling 

ion  stiong  in  death,"  applied  to  us  as  to  many  other  people,  and 
while  we  were  in  that  starving  condition  along  that  shore  I  still  looked 
with  a  gre^t  deal  of  attention  and  care  to  tho  ice.  There  are  many  dis- 
charging glaciers  along  Ellesmere  Land.  There  is  the  Alfred  Newton 
glacier,  the  Leffert  glacier,  and  I  do  not  remember  which  is  which. 
One  of  these  glaciers  runs  down  into  the  sea — diHcharging  right  into 
Baird  Inlet,  with  its  crown,  that  is  tho  top  of  the  front  part,  almost 
touching  the  water.  In  some  places  it  is  only  three  feet  above  the 
water,  and  when  this  glacier  is  pushed  out  a  certain  distance  into  the 
sea^  the  ice  rises  and  floats  off,  a  regular  pala^ocrj^stic  floe,  half  an  acre  or 
even  acres  in  extent.  In  crossing  liosse  Bay  I  saw  detachments  had 
risen  from  the  Leffert  glacier,  and  one  of  them  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  square,  and  the  ice  was  sixty  or  seventy  feet  thick ;  and  I  think 
even  those  who  do  not  agree  with  me  in  regard  to  the  method  of  forma- 
tion will  admit  that  that  made  a  very  fair  pala?ocryBtic  floe,  so  that  her© 
we  have  palteocr}*stic  floes  in  which  this  stratification  is  apparent. 

A  good  many  people  will  ask  why  this  stratification  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  icebergs,  or  why  we  do  not  speak  of  icebergs  up  there  ?    Well,  a  floe- 
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l>crg  is  nothing  but  a  fiat-toppod  iceberg.  Most  of  the  icoborgs  of  tbe 
Atlantic  Sea  com©  from  the  fiorda  of  western  Greenland :  many  of  them 
do,  at  any  rate :  and  there  the  character  of  the  land  is  such  that  the  ice 
discharges  very  rapidly  into  the  Kca;  indeed,  one  of  those  glaciers  there, 
I  believe  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  has  been  known  to 
advance  into  the  sea  as  fast  aa  from  40  to  50  feet  in  a  single  day  in  the 
summer.  As  you  msiy  imagine,  ice  moving  off  land  into  the  sea  with 
this  great  velocity  is  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  stress,  and  the  result  is 
that  it  breaks  off  in  crevasses  everywhere,  as  in  the  Alps,  and  Nordon- 
F^kiold  will  tell  you  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  inland  ice  is  euch 
in  Greenland  that  you  cannot  travel  over  it  without  great  difficulty, 
because  it  is  eentinually  breaking  by  stress  and  reforming  by  regelation, 
as  Professor  Tyndali  tells  us.  But  this  stress  and  frequent  breaks  csause 
the  lines  of  stratification  to  disappear. 

Now,  yoii  want  to  know  why  the  other  jstrata  (of  the  floolierg)  are 
not  broken  up.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  because  the  ice  has  formed  on 
a  land  which  is  subs  tan  tialiy  level.  These  glaciers  discharge  into  gra- 
dually deepening  water  and  form  these  paheoerystic  floes.  The  surface 
of  these  glaciers  was  such  that  you  oould  travel  over  them  ■wnthout  any 
trouble  whatever,  I  was  able  to  tiee  the  top  of  one  of  the  glaciers,  and 
I  noticed  a  very  peculiar  thing — that  the  discharge  of  water  in  summer 
is  almost  entirely  a  surface  one,  that  the  ice  never  melts  at  the  botten^, 
and  the  water  that  comes  into  Lake  Hazen  is  simply  that  which  flows 
over  the  top  of  the  glacier  and  which  melts  along  the  edges  of  the 
glacier  itself.  If  it  was  not  so,  Lake  llazen  would  be  fed  the  entire  winter 
through,  but  the  surface  of  Lake  Hazen  falls  eight  or  nine  feet  every 
winter,  so  that  the  level  of  it  in  spring  is  eight  or  nine  feet  lower  than 
it  is  in  the  late  summer  or  early  anlnran,  and  of  course,  if  ice  is  fonned  by 
«now  falling  on  it,  and  its  eummer  meltings  freeze,  as  is  suggested  for  the 
Polar  Sea  by  adverse  theorists^  one  would  think  that  in  Lake  Hazen 
the  ice  woiild  form  until  it  leached  the  bottom.  But  it  does  not,  and  it 
does  not  in  any  of  the  small  lakes,  of  which  I  saw  more  than  a  score  in 
Grinnell  Land.  I  saw  Jakes  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  but  it 
never  froze  to  the  bottom,  and  in  Lake  Alexandra,  above  Musk  Ox  Bay, 
the  ice  only  formed  to  ninety  inches.  I  do  not  think  ice  goe«  on  freezing 
and  increasing  in  tliiekiiess  ye^ir  after  year.  In  Discovery  Harbour  the 
ice  was  not  broken  up  at  all  in  1881.  Yon  would  say  that  the  next  year 
it  ought  to  have  been  of  an  extraordinar>'  thickness,  yet  the  ice  that 
year  was  less  than  eight  feet—7^  feet,  after  two  winters  of  iximarkable 
severity*     That  ia  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  question  of  ice. 

That  I  have  assumed  to  speak  with  a  certain  degree  of  authority 
about  Grinnell  Land  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  served  two  years  on  the 
shores  of  Discovery  Harbour  and  Lady  Franklin  Bay  in  command  of  an 
expeditioni,  and  perhaps  I  have  seen  as  much  of  the  land  as  any  man 
living  except  Sergeant  Brainard,  of  my  own  party.     Later,  as  yon  know, 
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it  wm»  mj  fortune  to  lead  a  retreat  expedition  down  alon^  the  east  coast 
of  GrinneliJLand.  Obedient  to  ordei-s  I  started  soutli wards  on  the  Otk  of 
August,  followiDg  tlie  coaet,  expecting  daily  to  meet  a  Hhip;  and,  after 
liaving  travelled  175  miles  along  the  coaAt  as  it  ib  measured  on  the  chai't, 
"  V4^r  lOU  miles,  as  we  had  to  travel,  from  day  to  day  never  Itnowing 

ittj  we  ahould  meet,  our  boats  having  constant  nii>fi,  tire  perpen- 
dicular ice-foot  rising  sometimes  10,  12,  or  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
«ea,  afler  remarkable  exertions  I  succeeded  in  bringing  my  party  within 
si^hlofCapo  Sabine*  From  the  summit  of  Washington  Irving  Island 
Serjeant  Bice,  while  I  visited  Cape  Hawkes  to  take  up  the  small 
pBnmani  of  a  depot  left  there  by  Sir  George  Nares  in  187L»»  saw  that 
the  sea  waa  clear,  and  a  ship  could  come  through.  Of  course^  the  whole 
^orld  knows  now,  as  wo  did  not  know,  that  six  weeks  before  the  ship 
for  which  wo  were  looking  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  «ea. 
•  About  the  first  day  of  September  I  felt  obliged  to  ui^e  all  hostc^  and 
take  those  chances  which  a  man  must  frequently  takt^ — which  I  had 
taken  from  day  to  day — and  make  one  more  bold  push  and  try  and  meet 
open  water  15  or  20  miles  to  the  south,  in  hopes  to  reach  the  Carey 
Islands,  where  of  course  I  knew  I  should  be  safe,  toncbiug  of  course 
litileton  Island ;  but  after  making  three  or  four  miles  southward  from 
Ca|)e  Hawkes  wo  wore  beset*  I'here  it  was  our  fate  to  bo  drifted  about 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  giiles  and  the  winds  for  fourtt-on  or  fifteen 
days,  when,  feeling  certain  that  the  ice  would  never  break  up  again,  1 
abandoned  my  launch  and  one  boat,  and  with  two  boats  and  a  sledge 
staited  for  the  shore.  But  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  my  second  boat  the 
flDCond  day  out,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  every  officer 
and  man.  We  still  strove  for  the  shore,  11  miles  distant.  Twice  we 
seemed  to  be  able  to  reach  out  and  put  our  hand  on  that  shore,  and 
turned  into  our  bags  at  night  feeling  that  when  morning  came  we  would 
make  one  more  desperate  effort   to  reach  the   shore,    but  only  to   be 

■  awidcened  at  midnight  by  a  violent  storm,  and  to  find  ourselves  next 
morning  25  miles  off  that  shore.  Still,  for  all  that,  our  hearts  had  a 
certain  amount  of  courage  in  them;  and  eventually,  after  being  carried 
about  to  and  fro  by  these  violent  storms,  we  reached  the  sliorc  south- 

Kof  Ca|*©  Sabine  at  Baird  Inlet  with  one  boat,  but  with  all  my  party 
y  and  well,  with  every  scientific  instrument,  with  every  record, 
every  private  journal,  and  with  everything  of  scientific  value  with 
which  I  left  my  station.  There  was  something  I  had  promised  to  do 
two  years  lx;fore,  but,  as  many  men  know  too  well,  in  the  Arctic  seas 
it  is  one  thing  to  promise  and  another  tu  do,  and  I  would  never  risk  my 

t  reputation  a  second  time  by  saying  that  I  could  make  that  journey  or 
reach  that  shore. 
I  have  been  asked  to-night  to  say  a  little  about  our  experiences,     I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  say  very  much,  but  I  will  tell  one  little  story 
whi<^bas  hc^n  told  before,  but  which  exliibits  the  si^irit  of  the  party. 
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When  we  had  bee  a  blown  oflT  shore  a  second  time  we  of  course  felt  a 
little  down-heaiied  at  being  25  miles  off  shore  in  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
not  knowing  at  what  moment  we  should  go  to  the  bottom.    There  being 
a  violent  storm  blowing,  we  found  it  necessary  to  drop  everything  that 
was  not  absolutely  esHential*    We  held  on  to  all  onr  food  and  everything 
of  valuOj  except  such  things  as  marine  glasses.     We  had  four  marine 
glasses,  and  we  dropped  three,  and  all  our  telescopes  but  one.     Every- 
thing that  was  not  absolutely  essential  to  life  or  success  we  dropped — in 
fact  we  dropped  what  you  might  call  in  these  days  articles  of  luxury. 
We  did  not  have  many,     I  felt  inclined  to  hold  on  to  the  instruments. 
Among  them  was  a  bulty  pendulum  that  was  made  for  us.    It  had  been 
swung  in  Washington  with  not  particularly  good  results,  and  we  had 
forty-eight  separate  sets  of  pendulum  swings  on  the  shores  of  Biseovery 
Bay,  and  I  had  a  great  desire  to  bring  the  pendulum  back,     I  am  sure 
the  oflScers  of  the  1875-6  expedition  who  strove  to  obtain  similar  experi- 
ments and  were  not  able  to  make  their  clock  work  will  appreciate  my 
feeling.     I  had  with  m©  all  my  star  sheets,  all  the  time-observations, 
and  I  felt  it  very  important  that  this   pendulum  should  go  back  to 
Washington,     Still,  I  did  not  feel  that  this  instrument  had  any  right 
to  weigh  down  the  men  or  to  take  away  one  single  chance  of  their ' 
lives,  ao  I  told  them  frankly  and  freely  how  the  matter  was.    Many 
of  them  were  rough  men ;  they  were  selected  from  the  line  of  the  army ; 
fair  men  as  education  goes,  but  not  men  of  great  culture,  not  men  per- 
haps of  any  great  moral  sentiments  or  elevated  feeling,  but  etiU  they 
had  the  spirit  which  most  men,  I  think,  have  who  have  the  heart  to 
venture  for  three  or  four  years  into  the  Arctic  regions;  and  so,  when  I 
said,  "  Whenever  any  one  speaks  the  word  the  pendulum  shall  go,  and 
afterwards  such  other  instruments  as  you  think  fit,*'  not  a  single  man 
ever  indicated  his  desire  that  I  should  drop  it.     There  were,  however,  n 
few  who  spoke  out  freely  and  said,  "  Hold  on  to  the  pendulum^  and  if  it 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  we  will  go  with  it/*     I  can  say  with 
regard  to  that  pendulum  that  when  the  Eelief  Squadron  came  on  the 
22nd  June,  the  fii-st  sight  that  any  American  had  of  any  signs  of  us  was 
that  pendulum,  standing  there  and  pointing  towards  the  heavens  as  an 
indication  that  we  had  done  our  work  and  had  come  to  the  place  we 
had  promised,  in  order  that  our  work  might  live  after  us  even  if  we 
died. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  hardships  and  privations  that  we  had 
to  endure  during  that  long  journey  down  that  coast.  Perhaps  I  can 
best  give  you  an  idea  of  our  experiences  by  relating  what  was  perhaps 
the  worst  of  them.  Of  course  these  experiences  do  not  come  into  every 
day  of  Arctic  work,  but  I  must  say  that  during  that  retreat  we  had 
many  not  quite  as  bad,  but  with  regard  to  which  we  had  the^samo  fear 
as  to  what  the  result  might  be,  never  know*ing  from  one  moment  to 
another  whether  we  might  not  perish.     We  had  been  cast  about  for 
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fifteen  or  twenty  days.  We  came  on©  time  to  a  heavy  palajocrystic  floe, 
and  had  made  strenuona  efforts  to  make  Cape  Sabine.  We  were  only 
iix  or  seven  miled  off  in  the  moroiug,  and  we  made  a  deB|>erate  day's 
work  of  it,  &oin  five  in  the  momiDg  to  about  nine  at  night,  as  long  as 
daylight  was  left  to  us ;  but  we  were  unable  to  reach  the  shore.  We 
cruBsed  five  lane«  of  water,  separating  the  party  every  time,  with  con- 
sequent ilanger  of  death,  and  when  night  came  and  we  were  exhauBted, 
we  droiipcd  down  where  we  were,  and  the  next  day  found  as  down  by 
Cape  Sabine,  unable  to  land  in  conaequence  of  one  of  the  most  violent 
gales  1  ever  knew.  The  wind  was  at  GO  miles  an  hour,  the  temperature 
18  or  19  degrees  of  frost,  and  the  party  was  as  wretched  and  miiierabk^ 
as  oould  be,  when  the  men  out  around  came  and  reported  that  tht^y 
thought  the  floe  we  were  on  would  break  up.  This  was  a  small  piece 
of  ice  compared  with  others ;  it  was  but  a  mile  square  and  50  feet  thick, 
but  the  storm  had  broken  off  the  corner  about  tbreo  or  four  acres.  Then 
the  ice  crowded  us  still  more.  Two  or  three  heavy  floes  pinched  us 
l>adly»  and  eventually  the  flr>e  on  which  we  sttiod  crumbled  up  like  so 
much  chalk,  and  the  lines  of  cleavage  passed  through  our  tent  and 
througli  the  snow-house,  aud  in  the  midst  of  this  violent  storm  I 
found  it  neoesBary  to  pass  over  on  to  tho  next  floe. 

When  these  floes  came  together,  the  pressure,  the  confusion,  and  the 
resmlts  are  something  inconceivable.  Two  huge  floes  ctime  together 
and  these  masses  of  ice  and  rubble  are  thrown  up  into  mountainous 
ridges  50  or  60  feet  high,  extending  for  400  or  500  yards  along  the  floe, 
and  then  the  whole  ridge  would  drop  into  the  sea,  and  there  was  the 
broken  ice  that  you  could  not  walk  across — not  large  enough  to  hold  a 
man.  When  the  pressure  eased  up  a  little,  so  that  the  ice  had  crowded 
together  again,  leaving  a  rough,  rugged  pathway,  which  at  ordinary 
times  was  hardly  thought  practicable,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  party,  we  struggled  on,  and  in  four  or  five  minutes  we  were  safe  on 
an  enormous  floe  four  or  five  square  miles  in  area  and  70  feet  thick. 
We  then  felt  safe,  but  the  a  flair  had  been  so  dangerous^  that  the  last  of 
the  men  who  pa-ssed  over  nearly  fell  into  the  sea.  The  storm  lasted  furty 
hours  longer — a  day  and  a  htilf — ^and  we  sufllired  about  as  much  dis- 
comfort as  I  have  suffered  in  my  life  in  a  given  amount  of  time.  But 
after  that  we  landed,  and  passed  our  winter  as  you  have  heard, 

I  cannot  enter  into  details  here  further  than  to  say  that  we  found 
about  one  month's  provisions  with  which  to  face  an  Arctic  winter  and 
about  seven  or  eight  months  ahead  of  us.  On  that  we  lived,  eking  out 
our  scanty  rations  with  what  game  wo  could  get.  During  the  winter 
we  killed  about  twenty-five  foxes,  during  tho  fall  three  or  four  small 
seals,  weighing  perhaps  150  lbs.  each,  and  when  the  spring  came  wo 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  cross  over  Smith  Sound  some  30  miles  to  get 
among  the  natives.  People  have  asked  why  we  did  not  cross  Smith 
Sound,  and  1  might  ask  them  what  good  it  would  have  been  to  have 
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crossed  Smith  Sound?  We  bad  on  the  west  side  from  thirtj-fivo  io 
forty  days'  provisions,  and  on  the  other  side  only  nine  days*.  Of  course 
I  Icnow  if  we  had  ))een  on  the  other  sitlo  we  woiiM  have  been  able  to 
live  on  game,  or  we  would  have  tried  to ;  but  the  real  reason  why  wa 
did  not  cross  the  Sound — -I  do  not  think  any  officer  of  the  expedition  of 
1875-6  has  a  diflFerent  opinion,  and  if  he  has  I  should  be  glad  if  he  will 
express  it  publicly — was  that  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  party  conld  have 
crossed  that  sound  at  that  time.  When  we  reached  there  we  bad  four 
boats  at  otir  disposal — the  ice-boat,  the  whale-boat  at  Cape  Sabine,  and 
a  whale-boat  at  Isabella  and  one  at  Camp  Clay.  But  the  time  had 
come  when  you  could  work  only  about  five  or  six  hours  a  day — 
the  9th  of  October— and  the  snn  would  go  on  the  2€th,  The  current 
rnns  down  Smith  Sound  three  or  four  miles  a  day.  We  had  found 
by  experience  that  we  could  not  travel  over  one  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  a  day  with  boat  and  provisions  and  everything  necessary,  and 
yon  can  see  what  the  chances  were  of  crossing  a  strait  30  miles  wide 
with  a  current  running  sun th ward  three  or  four  miles  a  day;  and  when 
yon  drifted  southward  your  strait,  instead  of  being  30  miles,  was  soon 
about  CO  miles.  Everj'^  man  who  has  had  any  experience  in  regard  to 
the  matter  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  pnt  a  boat  throngh  young  ice 
^ice  which  would  sustain  the  weight  of  a  man,  but  which,  of  course, 
would  not  permit  the  passage  of  a  boat ;  so  that  the  young  ice  kept  us 
on  the  west  side.  A  good  many  people  have  the  idea  that  somehow  or 
other  the  sun  shines  in  the  Arctic  circle,  but  the  fact  is  we  were  110  days 
in  this  ^vretched  but  without  a  bit  of  sunlight.  Indeed,  for  five  months 
we  had  nothing  but  artificial  light  in  that  gruesome  hut.  We  were 
packed  in  so  that  we  were  just  able  to  get  into  it,  with  so  little  light 
that  although  sleeping  with  two  enlisted  men  in  a  bag  (having  given 
up  my  own  bag  to  a  man  who  was  sick),  when  one  turned  all  had  to 
turn,  and  yet  for  a  week  at  a  time  I  have  not  seen  the  face  of  the  man 
on  my  right  or  of  the  man  on  my  left.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  one 
phase  of  our  life.  Then  our  sleeping-bags,  after  two  or  three  days,  were 
frozen  solidly  to  the  ground,  and  we  slept  in  from  5  to  10  and  20 
degrees  of  frost  continually.  Of  coui'se  we  slept  in  buffalo  bags,  and 
the  air  inside  thawed  ont ;  but  wlaen  we  left  them  for  twenty  minutes 
it  would  freeze  up,  and  when  you  came  back  you  had  to  thaw  it  out 
again.  We  bad  to  live  on  14  oiinces  of  food,  and  yet  we  managed  to 
keep  up  oiir  spirits  tolerably  well.  At  any  rate,  we  came  throug>h  that 
long  Arctic  night,  and  when  the  sun  came  back  to  us  on  the  10th  day  of 
Pebruary  we  had  lost  only  one  man.  Then  I  sent  a  man — ^the  strongest 
of  the  party— with  an  Eskimo  to  try  and  reach  Lyttlcton  Island  to 
SCO  if  ice  had  formed.  If  it  bad  we  would  have  crossed  in  the  middle  of 
the  Arctic  winter  on  10  or  12  ounces  of  food  a  day  which  I  had  saved, 
but  unfortunately  Smith  ]Sound  had  remained  open  the  whole  winter. 
A  month  later  I  sent  my  best  hunter  and  an  Eskimo  to  the  westward  to 
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look  into  Alerander  Haven,  a  placo  wlier©  Captain  Nares  had  found 
•bimdaiit  traces  of  game,  in  hopes  that  we  might  find  gome,  but  un- 
fortaofttely  there  had  been  nono  there  that  winter ;  and  during  that  trip 
the  men  showed  the  game  spirit  that  they  had  shown  at  other  times, 
1  odled  Lang  to  me  before  he  left,  and  took  a  wretched  Idt  of  rag  and 
seal-oil  and  made  a  light  and  had  him  examine  the  map  very  carefully^ 
and  told  him  what  we  wanted  to  know  in  regard  to  that  region  to  the 
westward.  I  said,  **  Although  you  are  not  going  out  on  a  geographioal 
expedition,  bat  on  a  hunting  expedition,  yet  remember  that  we  have 
scientific  work  to  do,  and  I  want  yon  to  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  if  you 
do  die,  leave  a  name  behind  you  by  discovering  something  to  the  west- 
ward." My  friend  8ir  Gc^orge  Nares  was  fortunate  enough  to  extend 
Hayes  Sound  20  miles  to  the  westward,  and  Sergeant  Long  went  20  miles 
beyond  him.     That  shows  our  disposition  to  do  what  work  we  could, 

I  feel  I  have  already  trespassed  ti)o  long  on  your  time,  and  it  only 
remaLQS  for  me  to  draw  a  slight  contrast  between  to-night  and  this 
night  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  I  was  at  Camp  Olay,  on  the  north 
fide  of  Buchanan  Strait,  on  Ellesmere  Land,  Looking  northward  from 
onr  station,  we  saw  that  Grinnell  Land  of  which  I  have  spoken  briefly 
and  incompletely  here  to-night ;  but,  as  you  may  weU  know,  our  hearts 
were  in  the  south-land  at  that  time.  It  was  the  darkest  day  of  the 
year,  the  tirae  when  the  sun  turns  to  the  north,  and  on  that  day 
I  think,  of  all  days  in  the  winter,  except  perhaps  Thanksgiving  Day, 
our  hearts  were  filled  with  joy,  delight,  and  pleaauie,  that  mid- winter 
had  oome,  and  that  we  wore  still  twonty-five  living  men,  and  could  look 
forward  with  hope  and  believe  that  there  was  a  fnture  for  ns,  that  there 
waa-  something  for  us  to  do,  that  the  scientific  work  we  had  done  all 
through  that  winter,  reading  our  barometers  and  making  other  observations, 
would  bear  its  fmit,  and  that  wo  would  come  back  to  tell  the  world  of 
it.  Although,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  expedition,  the  bright  hopes 
of  that  day  proved  to  be  a  vain  and  delusive  dream,  yet  for  me  it  has 
been  a  reality,  and  I  feel  I  owe  my  thanks  to  this  assemblage  as  a 
reixreeentative  one  of  England  for  the  more  than  kindly  feeling,  for  the 
deep  sympathy,  for  the  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  there  was  on  the 
part  of  England  towards  the  men  who  were  lost  in  the  north.  And  I 
owe  thanks  too  for  the  advice  that  British  explorers  tendered — advice 
which  was  good,  coming  from  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  north, 
and  the  spirit  which  animated  one  at  least  of  the  previous  expedition  to 
again  risk  his  life  there.  Of  these  things,  and  for  these  things,  I  am 
mindful,  and  desire  to  return  my  thanks,  and  still  more  that  so  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  come  here  to-night  to  me  me  as  a  representa- 
tive American,  perhaps  as  a  representative  Arctic  traveller  and  explorer, 
or  ae  a  representative  man.  In  any  and  all  events  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  that 

You  may  say,  as  ver}^  many  do,  what  is  the  use  of  these  crowded 
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aissomblagos  ?  Why  do  we  go  to  Boe  and  to  listen,  to  do  this  thing,  that 
thing,  and  the  other,  in  honour  of  these  men?  What  particular  or 
especial  interest  have  we  in  it  ?  And,  indeed,  many  times  m  the  far 
north  we  asked  that  question,  which  I  am  sure  many  persons  here  to- 
night have  asked  themselves,  "  What  is  the  good  of  life  ?  What  comes 
unt  of  it  ?  Why  should  we  live  ?  Why  should  we  BuflTer  ?  Why  should 
we  strive  through  this  winter?  Why  is  it  not  easier  to  pass  ont  of  the 
world  ?  '*  In  regard  to  that,  there  was  aomething  in  ns  that  told  us  that 
we  blioiild  come  back,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  years  to  come,  as  in  the 
years  gone  hy,  distinguished  and  cultured  assemblages  such  as  this  will 
meet  to  do  honour  to  men  who  have  in  perilous  times  had  the  courage 
to  act  like  men,  to  live,  and  to  como  back  again  to  the  world. 

Admiral  Sir  Leopold  M*CLnrTocK  said  that  all  present  would  rerollect  the 
feeliag  of  anxiety  whieli  took  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  England,  when  some 
two  years  ago  it  became  known  that  the  American  Arctic  Expedition  was  in  peril, 
anil  the  earnestness  with  which  the  progress  of  the  Relief  Expedition  was  watched. 
Englishmen  had  had  tbt:ir  own  esperience  of  Arctic  Relief  Expeditions,  and  felt 
jjreat  satisfaction  ts-ben  they  found  that  their  own  Akri  was  to  take  part  in  the 
American  search.  They  also  reaiembered  the  fet4ing  of  relief  experienced  when  it  was 
atmounccd  that  the  search  had  proved  successful,  in  so  far  as  success  feniained  pos- 
aible  for  it.  The  Greely  Arctic  Expedition  was  the  fifth  which  had  wintered  in  Smith 
Sound.  Although  the  coast  upon  which  he  lauded  had  been  previoualy  explored. 
Major  Greely *B  indomitable  perseverance,  energy,  and  powers  of  observation  had 
prevented  biscominj?  awaj'  empty-handed  ;  he  bad  brought  back  an  extended  know- 
ledgie  of  the  shore-line  to  the  north-east  of  Greenland,  had  explored  the  interior 
of  G  nun  ell  Land,  and  bad  shown  that  that  region  was  tolerably  well  stocked  with 
animals,  and  that  it  was  formerly  occupied  by  hum;iu  beings^  whose  stone  huts  still 
remained.  Still,  he  had  not  touched  the  moit  northern  limit  of  the  migrations  of 
human  beings,  or  animals.  It  was  more  easy  to  believe  that  tlie  Biusk  oxen  fouud 
on  the  north-east  of  Greenland  had  come  round  the  extreme  north,  than  that  they 
could  have  come  up  round  Cape  Farewell,  its  south  extreme,  or  across  the  interior, 
which  was  all  glacier.  He  wished  to  express  bis  high  appreciation  of  the  good 
geographical  work  Major  Greely  bad  done,  and  to  coogratulate  him  most  cordially 
upon  the  worthy  position  be  had  attained  among  Arctic  Explorers. 

Captain  Sir  Cteorge  S.  Nares  said  he  was  pleased  to  he  able  publicly  to  express 
his  agreement  with  Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock  in  his  appreciation  of  the  good  work 
that  had  bt'en  performed  by  the  gallantly  led  Greely  Expedilion,  It  was  naturally 
interetittng  to  the  members  of  the  1875-0  exj>edition  to  learn  what  had  been  done 
by  those  who  had  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  had  a  longer  time  to  explore  the 
same  regions ;  and  especially  so  when  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  after  closely 
studying  all  the  previously  obtained  information  regarding  the  district,  had  practically 
followed  out  precisely  the  lines  of  research  that  the  1875-6  expedition  had  deter- 
mined on  had  they  remained  there.  Over  and  over  again  Major  Feilden  looked 
wistfully  to  the  westward  towards  the  interior  of  Grant  Land  where  the  trend  of 
the  mountain  ranges  and  their  evident  constitution  told  them  that  there  was  a  vast 
feeding  ground  from  which  the  few  musk  oxen  that  they  obtained  strayed  towardij 
the  northern  coast.  The  line  of  exploration  aloDg  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland 
waa  the  natural  direction  that  any  explorer  would  follow  on  a  sledge  journey  along 
the  coast.    It  was  not  pleasant  to  apeak  about  one's  own  expedition,  but  it  was 
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dtke  U)  tbe  men  who  previously  explored  those  regions  to  point  out  tbe  aspect  of 
the  land  when  they  first  arrived  there.  The  map  bow  presented  a  totally  different 
appeanLDce  from  what  it  did  then.  When  Captiiin  Beaumont  had  to  start  off  to  the 
north-«afit  along  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland  nothing  was  known  ahout  its 
physical  character,  except  that  the  Hall  Expedition  had  found  the  ice  in  the  narrow 
strjut  leading  into  the  Polar  Ocean  broken  up  the  whole  winter.  By  the  tide 
coming  round  the  north  end  of  Greenland  they  also  knew  that  the  Atlantic  was 
not  very  far  off,  and  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  the  ice  would  break  up  very 
e^riy  in  the  season,  if  indeed  it  did  not  remain  in  motion  the  whole  winter.  It 
waa^  therefore,  due  to  Captain  Beaumont  to  mention  that  it  was  his  (Sir  George 
Nsres^)clog  upon  him,  and  his  instructing  him  that  he  must  prepare  for  tiie  ice 
breaking  up  in  his  rear,  that  prevented  his  eitending  his  journey  m  far  as  lu' 
otherwise  would  have  done.  Jn  order  to  make  sure  of  his  return^  whethtr  thi* 
ice  broke  up  or  not,  and  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  hummocks  of  ice  that 
were  pressing  against  the  land,  he  vvas  obliged  to  conduct  his  sledges  alotig  the  snow 
slopes  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  It  was  now  known  that  Eobeson  Channel  o|iened 
out  into  an  cnorrooua  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Major  Greely  therefore  correctly 
grasped  the  situation  that  any  eastward  drift  of  the  Polar  ice  in  the  offing  towards 
tbe  Atlantic  outlet  would  leave  a  comparatively  sheltered  space  of  ice  near  the 
shore.  Consequently  Lockwood  and  Brainard^  io  their  magnificent  journey  to  the 
ettt,  bad  not  to  take  the  same  precautions  as  Beaumont  did ;  they  had  not  to  be  so 
euefol  about  their  return,  and  they  succeeded  io  taking  the  United  States  flag  to  the 
highest  Polar  latitude.  He  congratulated  them  on  having  done  so.  Although  it 
was  only  three  or  four  miles  farther  than  Markham  s  farthest,  still  they  carried  off 
tbe  palm,  but  he  hoped  that  some  day  England  would  wrest  it  from  them.  That 
they  were  not  far  wrong  in  expecting  the  ice  oti  the  Greenland  coast  to  brealt  up 
early  in  the  seasou  was  proved  by  Lockwood  being  unable  to  repeat  his  journey  the 
following  year  in  consequence  of  meeting  with  water-pools.  Major  Greely  had 
tOQcbed  upon  every  point  that  the  expedition  of  1875-6  had  left  for  others  to 
explore.  He  fsared  that  Major  Greely  had  misunderstood  what  was  meant  by  the 
term  **  floeberg/*  Major  Feilden  cyiiied  the  word  to  define  a  ]jieoe  of  mU-water 
ice  with  congealed  snow  or  frozen  snow-water  on  its  surface,  but  of  such  a  large  size 
that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  iceberg,  which  was  a  piece  of  glacier  ice  ; 
bat  Major  Greely  coupled  the  term  with  ice  which  he  concluded  had  been  derived 
from  the  land,  and  mentions  meeting  with  a  piece  of  ice  BOO  feet  in  thickness  witii 
valleys  30  feet  deep  on  its  surface.  Captain  Markham  had  given  a  description  of 
precisely  similar  ice  that  he  had  travelled  over  in  his  journey  to  the  north.  Whether, 
as  Major  Greely  held,  it  had  a  terrestrial  origin  or  not  was  an  open  question*  an*' 
they  might  agree  to  differ,  but  if  it  had  it  was  an  iceberg,  and  not  a  floeberg.  He 
would  rather  conclude  thnt  such  a  piece  of  ice  was  formed  in  a  deep  fiord,  such  as 
Clement  Markham  Inlet,  increasing  in  thickness  by  freezing  at  the  lower  [lort  for 
many  years  before  it  'was  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  summer  gale*  In  that  case  it  would 
be  an  unmistakable  floeberg  derived  from  salt-water  ice,  and  would  have  notbing  to 
do  with  glacier  ice  or  with  the  land.  He  feared  that  his  expressions  with  regard 
to  the  movement  of  Polar  ice  had  been  misinterpreted  both  by  Greely 's  expedition 
and  by  others  in  the  United  States.  The  question  of  a  navigable  Polar  sea  was  an 
inleresting  one  ;  and  probably  because  he  combated  the  idea  of  an  open  Polar  sest  his 
expedition  bad  been  accused  of  going  to  the  other  extreme^  and  advancing  the  opiiiion 
that  there  was  no  Polar  drift  at  all,  and  that  the  ice  was  always  stationary.  Tbat» 
however,  was  not  their  belief ;  on  the  contrary,  all  their  actions  were  based  on  the 
ice  being  in  motion,  if  not  throughout  the  whole  winter,  at  least  for  a  longer  period 
than  in  the  sheltered  seas  previously  explored.     If  he  had  not  attached  boats  to 
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Markham'^s  exjiedition,  and  warned  liim  to  tftke  precautions  against  aa  early  break 
up  of  the  ice,  the  result  of  his  journey  would  have  been  very  different.  Previoua  to 
1875  80  naoch  bad  been  aatd  about  the  open  Polaj-  aea  and  an  increase  in  the  mean 
temperature  towards  the  north,  that  they  coustderod  it  advisable  to  counteract  the 
idea  that  there  was  a  navigable  sea.  Hence  the  tenn  palfflocrystic  ice.  He  had  been 
BO  careful  about  the  u&e  of  that  word  that  throughout  his  book  it  was  not  employed 
except  as  a  quotation  from  ilarkham*s  journal,  and  yet  the  term  had  so  seized  on 
Arctic  gec^trapbers  that  it  harl  not  only  accomplisbed  what  was  intended,  but  had  led 
to  the  other  extreme  and  had  fatliere<l  upon  the  1875-6  expedition  the  intention  of 
implying  a  great  deal  more.  They  bad  never  meant  that  the  p.ilEeocrystic  ice  extended 
from  shore  to  shore  and  was  never  broken  up.  Like  other  ice  it  broke  up,  and  with 
©very  gale  of  wind  the  piecca  moved  amongst  themselves  and  water-holes  were  formed 
between  them.  That,  however,  in  no  way  constituted  a  navigable  or  open  Polar  sea, 
and  any  vessel  that  was  taken  into  such  pools  would  surely  meet  tb©  fate  of 
ih^  Jmnneiie.  At  the  same  time  the  Polar  sea  waa  navigable  along  the  shore  when 
A  gale  of  wind  blew  the  ioe  away  aad  left  a  channel ;  in  fact^  he  ooutd  have  taken 
the  Ahrt  eight  or  ten  miles  farther  than  he  did.  As  it  was,  she  had  no  jjrotection 
whatever  on  the  coast  during  the  winter,  hut  he  was  so  certain  that  there  was  no 
break  in  the  ioe-wall  farther  on  that  he  remained  where  he  was.  It  was  his  duty 
therefore,  to  warn  future  explorers  that  if  they  attempted  to  follow  the  i^ater 
channel  thej^  would  find  the  ice-wall  a  straight  line  along  the  shore,  with  no  breaks 
even  when  passing  a  harbour  or  fionl,  and  must  run  the  risk  of  having  no  sheltered 
»pot  to  get  into.  He  firmly  believed  that  any  one  who  passed  along  that  coast  would 
find  no  break  in  the  ice-wall  until  be  reached  lat.  83**  or  farther,  to  Lockwood's 
fartlie^st,  where,  meeting  the  Atlantic  ckiracter  of  the  ice  met  with  on  the  east  ooest 
of  Greenland  he  might  6nd  the  ice-wall  brokenj  and  consequently  a  shelter  for  his 
ship.  He  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  n?gard  to  Major  Greely^s  statement 
abont  Markham's  esj)cdition.  The  term  that  Major  Greely  used  was  that  Markham's 
journey  north  over  the  ice  was  not  "proper"  work.  All  he  could  say  was  that 
Markbam  was  sent  forth  on  that  wonderful  journey  to  prove  that  it  was  an  im- 
possibility. He  was  quite  sure  that  nobody  would  ever  follow  in  Markham*s  foot- 
steps to  the  same  distance  over  the  Polar  pack  as  he  attained.  The  most  important 
lesson  trtught  by  recent  Arctic  expeditions  was  tliat  there  was  stiil  much  work  to 
be  done,  and  it  could  be  done  if  proper  means  were  taken  ;  but  great  care  and 
foresight  were  necessary  before  sending  vessels  to  battle  with  the  Polar  ice.  He 
certairdy  hoped  that  never  again  would  gallant  men  be  sent  to  so  advanced  a 
station  without  ample  means  of  effecting  a  retreat 

Major  Greely  said  he  thought  that  Sir  George  Nares  had  put  words  in  his  mouth 
which  he  did  not  use,  or,  at  least,  which  he  had  not  intended  to  use,  when  he  Raid 
that  h(j  (Miijor  Greely)  had  declared  that  Markham's  work  was  not  "proper*'  work. 
If  he  read  the  orders  of  tlie  British  Ex|iedition  of  1875-G  aright,  that  ex|Tedition 
was  sent  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  so  that  the  sleilge  journey  of  Commander 
Markbam  waa  carrying  out  the  particular  object  of  the  expedition,  and  therefore 
was  the  most  "  jaropor  "  work  of  that  expedition.  For  his  (Major  Greely*^)  ex- 
pedition, however,  it  w^ould  not  havti  been  proper  work,  because  he  waa  sent  out  on 
fcicntific  duty,  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  not  to  make  a 
**  tour  de  force  **  to  the  Pole.  He  had  trieii  to  make  it  clear  that  he  bad  mistaken 
the  uq^  of  the  word  "  floeberg  "  by  Sir  George  Nares,  by  stating  that  he  had  under- 
slood  from  the  officers  $inoe  his  return  that  they  classed  the  pieces  broken  off  from 
the  palaeocrystic  floes  aa  "floebergs,"  and  thnt  the  ice  which  he  himself  called 
"  floebcrgs  "  was  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Still,  the  remarks  he  bad  made 
as  to  palicocrystic  fioes  stood  good.    Those  iloes  had  a  large  amount  of  salinity  in 
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i  althongb  his  men  tised  them  for  water,  when  they  got  down  to  the  level 
'  tlie  9ea  they  could  no  longer  xx&g  them,  owing  lo  the  excess  of  salt.  Sir  George 
Nares  and  himseif  were,  therefore,  in  harmouy  witli  regard  to  that  matter,  but  not 
as  to  how  they  came  there.  Sir  George  Nares  thought  they  were  formed  in  a  fiord 
like  Clements  Markham  Inlot.  He  (Major  Greely)  believed  that  he  was  the  only 
lian  living  who  had  been  in  Chandler  Fiord,  that  remarkable  inlanii  fiord,  where  the 
Jconditioas  were  most  favourable  for  the  formation  of  such  ice,  and  yet  he  never  found 
more  tlian  12  feet  thick  there.  He  did  not  believe  any  ice  formed  over  any  sm 
linore  than  8  or  10  feet  thick.  Both  Sir  Georgo  Nares  and  himself  were  in  search  of 
be  same  object,  viz.  the  determination  of  the  method  of  the  formation  of  thia  ice, 
and  uf  course  it  wonlii  remain  for  phyBicists  to  decide  which  was  right.  He  only 
wished  it  to  be  known  that  he  had  not  lately  mi^nnderstood  Sir  Georgre  Nares' 
term,  although  he  bad  previously  done  so  in  his  book.  He  was  afraid  that  what 
Sir  GeoT^  Kares  had  said  might  lead  some  peoi>le  to  think  ^that  he  hiiuBelf  be- 
ilieved  there  was  an  open»  navigable  Polar  Sea.  He  did  not  believe  in  it,  but  he 
•  4id  believe  in  the  canon  laid  down  sixty  years  ago  by  Parry,  that  no  successful 
Arctic  work  could  be  done  except  along  the  shore  of  the  land.  Ho  thought,  with 
Sir  Geoi^e  Narce,  that  a  vessel  could  be  pushed  Into  the  Polar  Sea  so  far  as  Sherard 
Chibome  Fiord ;  and  although  they  did  not  agree  in  all  detaiUt  he  thought  he  Imd 
enunciated  the  same  general  principles  as  Sir  George  Karea — that  any  ship  pushed 
further  up  into  the  Polar  Sea  would  probably  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  the  Investi- 
or  did  tliat  had  never  returned* 

Captain  A.  H.  Maekham  wished  to  give  his  tribute  of  praise  and  appreciation  of 
\  geographical  work  jierformcd  by  the  American  expedition  in  t lie  neighbourhood  of 
\  old  winter  quarters  of  the  Ahi^t  and  Biscoverj/t  and  to  congratulate  Major  Greely 
the  survivors  of  his  party  on  their  safe  return  home  after  the  hardaLi[>s  and 
Hmfferings  they  had  enduretk  In  reviewing  the  geographical  work  of  the  American 
Arctic  Expedition,  he  was  very  much  struck  with  the  energy  and  perseverance 
displayed  by  Lieut.  Lock  wood  and  Sergeant  Braioard  in  their  woriderful  journey 
along  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  suWei^ucntly  during  the  time  they 
were  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Grinnell  Land.  The  untimely 
loss  of  such  a  promising  officer  as  Lieut.  Lock  wood  was  greatly  to  be  regret  ted»  and 
by  none  would  his  death  be  deplored  more  deeply  than  by  English  Arctic  travellers, 
who  could  so  thoroughly  appreciate  his  sterling  qualities.  Knowing  as  he  did  the 
general  conditions  of  the  ice  and  snow  in  tlje  region  of  Robeson  Channel,  aixd  the 
ijdifficnlties  of  dragging  a  beavily  laden  sledge  through  deep  soft  snow,  and  over 
mosses  of  heaped-up  ice,  he  considered  Lieut.  Lock  wood's  journey  a  very 
^Itmarkable  feat,  and  was  surprised  when  he  heard  that  it  was  accompUshed  with 
dog  sledges.  When*  the  ice  was  tolembly  level  and  amootb,  and  the  snow  was  not 
very  deep  and  soft,  there  was  no  doubt  that  travelling  with  dogs  was  much  more 
rapid  than  when  the  sledges  were  dragged  by  men  ;  but  when  these  conditions 
Were  reversed,  when  the  road  was  simply  a  mass  of  chaotic  hummocks,  and  when 
the  snow  was  soft  and  deep,  it  was  almost  imi>ossible  to  make  any  head* way 
with  a  dog  sledge.  He  wiabed  to  ask  Major  Greely  how  many  dogs  generally 
composed  the  sledge  team,  and  what  were  their  daily  rations.  He  had  calculated 
that  it  would  take  as  much  weight  of  food  to  keep  a  dog  in  good  working  con- 
dition as  a  man,  namely  about  one  pound  per  diem.  Ho  was  quit<!  %}f  the  samo 
opinion  as  Sir  George  Kares  regarding  the  iadi scrim inate  use  of  the  t^rm  "open 
Pular  Sea/*  It  naturally  coQveyed  the  idea  of  a  broad  expanse  of  wat^r,  unen- 
cumbered by  ice,  and  therefore  presumably  navigable  for  a  ship,  whereas  perhaps 
only  a  tide  openiog,  polynia,  or  pool  of  water  might  have  been  seen*  He  wished  to 
<Kmgratnlate  Major  Greely  on  the  way  in  which  his  winter  anangemeuts  were 
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organised,  and  the  perfect  health  lie  maintained  amongst  bis  men,  keeping  them 
for  two  years  entirely  free  frotn  serious  sickness,  from  frost-bitea  of  any  importance, 
and  from  scurvy.  This  reflectetl  the  greatest  credit  on  the  care  and  attention  he 
mnst  have  devoted  to  each  individual  member  of  his  party.  The  retreat  from  Fort 
Conger  to  Cape  Sabine  was  conducted  with  wonderful  skill  and  aliility.  He  also 
desired  to  espresa  his  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Relief  Expeditiun  was 
carried  ont  by  Captain  Schley,  who  took  his  ships  through  Melville  Bay,  and  brought 
them  to  Cape  Sabine  almost  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  The  salvation  of  !he  sur- 
vivors was  entirely  due  to  tlie  perseverance,  energy,  and  eeanianlike  qualities  dis* 
played  by  Captain  Schley  and  bis  meQ>  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  tbat  officer  s 
work  would  not  be  forgotten  by  geographers,  when  the  general  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  considered. 

Major  Greelv  said  that  Lieut,  Lockwood  had  only  &even  dogs,  which  bad  24  oz, 
of  food  per  day,  or  half  the  sledging  ration  of  the  Expedition  of  1875-76,  which  was 
48  oz.  per  man.  The  dogs  came  back  weighing  within  a  fraction  of  a  pound  of  what 
they  did  when  they  starteti  No  doubt  Captain  Beaumont  would  be  surprised  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  dog  sledge  and  party  reached  Cajxj  Bryant.  His  (Major 
Grcely's)  men  couid  not  have  hauled  what  Beaumont's  men  did,  but  they  went  with 
doga,  A  man  could  not  haul  150  per  cent,  of  his  own  weight,  but  a  do^  could, 
and  when  the  farthest  point  wa^  reached  half  the  dogs  could  be  killed,  and  the  other 
half  could  do  the  return  journey.  The  second  year,  when  he  was  sent  out  ivith  ten 
good  dogs,  Lockwood  made  a  trip  in  six  days  to  the  Polar  Sea,  which  had  j»revio\isly 
taken  26  days,  and  which  Beaumont  required  30  days  to  accomplish.  That  seemed 
to  settle  the  question  of  man  and  dog  for  sledge  work. 

The  Pbesident  said  he  was  quite  sure  the  whole  audience  felt  just  as  proud  of 
Major  Greely  as  if  he  had  started  from  London  instead  of  from  Washington.  They 
were  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  as  he  had  to  catch  the  steamer  at 
Liverpool  to*morrow  morning,  and  in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  his  time  he  had  given 
them  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  address. 

Major  Gbeely  said  it  was  with  a  grateful  heart  and  kindly  feelings  to  all 
England,  that  he  turned  his  face  toward  the  great  Republic  of ^ their  brother  Anglo- 
8ajtons  beyond  the  sea. 


Further  Notes  ou  "  Moni  Everest" 

By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  sec.  b,g,Sw 

In  the  present  note  I  propose,  in  contintiatioTi  of  General  Walker's 
inierestiiig  contribution  to  the  laat  number  of  the  *  Proceedingg,'  to 
complete  by  the  addition  of  further  details  the  story  of  the  mvention 
of  tliat  curious  hybrid,  Mont  Everest.  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  show 
what  remarkable  and  embarrassing  results  may  be  obtained  by  a  further 
and  rigid  application  of  General  Walker's  geometrical  test  to  the 
panoramas  published  in  the  atlas  to  the  Sehlagintweits'  *  India  and 
High  Asia.*  This  inquiry  may  suggest  doubts  ivbether  the  test  in 
question  can  properly  be  accepted  as  destructive,  not  only  of  the 
scientific  exactitude,  but  also  of  any  pictorial  and  topographical  value 
in  the  panoramas  in  question,  and  further,  whether  the  failings  in 
the  panoramas  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  do  away  with  all  claims 
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on  tlie  part  of  their  author  to  be  beard  as  a  witness  on  a  matt'Or  which 
would  generally  be  considered  within  tho  scope  of  an  experienced 
mountaineer  or  alpioe  guide — the  recognition  of  a  great  monntain  group 
from  various  points,  I  hope  to  find  room  in  passing  for  a  few  general 
remarks  on  tbe  principles  of  geographical  nomenclature. 

The  new  name  of  3/oni  Everest,  given  by  Sir  Andrew  Wangh  early  in 
1856  to  tha  highest  measured  summit  of  the  East  Nepal  group,  was  in 
October  of  the  same  year  challenged  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  writing  from 
Darjiling.  He  declared  *  that,  having  lived  for  twenty  years  as 
Political  Resident  in  Nepal,  he  knew  the  mountain  in  question  well  by 
sight,  both  from  the  border  of  Sikkim  and  the  "  confines  "  of  the  valley 
of  Kbatmandu»  and  that  it  bad  various  native  names,  amongst  which  he 
gttTe  the  preference  to  Devadhunga,  **  Tbe  Abode  of  Deity/' 

**This  great  mass,"  wrote  Mr.  Hodg^n,  "  18  visible  alike  from  tho  confines  of 
Kqjal  proper  (the  valley),  and  from  those  of  Sikkim,  and  all  tbe  more  immistftkably 
becanse  it  has  no  competitor  for  notice  in  tbe  whole  intervening  space.  It  is 
precisely  half-way  between  Gosainthan,  which  overlooka  Nepal  proper,  and 
Kangchan,  which  oyerlooks  Sikkim/' 

Mr,  Hodgson's  and  Sir  A,  Waugh's  memoranda  were  read  at  tho 
Boyal  Geographical  Swiety's  meeting  on  May  11  th,  1S57.  Sir  George 
Everest  waa  present,  and  stated  that  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  of  Indian 
STtrvcyors 

**  the  pnjceoding  was  grateful  to  him  pe^rsoufiUy,  Yet  he  must  confess  there  were 
objections  to  his  name  being  given  to  tliis  mountain  which  did  not  strike  eTery* 
body.  iJne  was  that  his  name  was  not  pronotiaceable  by  the  natives  of  India. 
The  name  could  cot  he  written  in  Persian  or  Hindi,  and  the  natives  could  aot 
pronounce  it»  It  would  be  confounded  with  that  of  0*Brien,  and  the  hill  people 
wuuld  probably  call  this  mountain  ObVoa.^ 

Sir  R.  Murchison  had  previously  expressed  his  hope  that  whatever 
the  peak  was  called  in  India,  it  might  in  England  bear  the  name  of 
Everest,  Sir  A.  Waugh»  however,  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  Mr. 
Hodg8on*s  protest  unanswered,  or  to  acquiesce  iu  Sir  George  Everest's 
deprecatory  suggestions*  lie  called — not  on  independent  travellers 
6nch  as  Sir  J.  Hooker  or  Hermann  Schlagintweit,  not  even  on  the 
Resident  ^vho  had  sncceedod  Mr,  Hodgson  in  Nepal,  but — on  five  of  the 
most  emiDent  surveyors  on  his  Staflf  to  reply  to  "Mr.  Hodgson,  and  four 
of  their  reports  were  published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  •  Proceedings.'  None  of  these  officers  appears  to  have  been  at 
Khatmandu,  and  the  weight  of  their  remarks  seome  to  me  to  be  further 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  were  summoned  not  as  impartial 
jurymen  but  as  subordinates  to  supfjort  their  chief.  They  confidently 
denied  that  the  29,002  feet  peak  is  visible  from  Khatmandu  itself,  which 
was  not  to  the  point,  as  Mr.  Hodgson's  statement  was  that  it  is  visible 

*  *  Journal  of  the  Aaiattc  Society  of  Bengal/  1850,      *  Geographical  ProcccdingB/ 
ToL  ii 
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from  tlie  confines  of  the  Khatmandu  district-  And  tbey  also  denied  tbat 
it  iH  visible  firom  tlie  frontier  of  Sitkim,  wbich  is  true  only  if  we  take 
tbat  frontier  not  to  include  the  ridge  soutb  of  Singalila,  whereas 
Tonglo  ia  spoken  of  as  on  the  *'  confinea  of  tbat  province  "  by  Sir  A. 
Waugh  himBelf,  But  I  have  not  space  to  examine  in  further  detail 
these  minutes*  Their  purport  may  be  most  fairly  summed  up  in 
General  Walker's  own  statement : — 

'*  The  great  mountain  masses  of  which  it  (29^002  feet)  ia  the  highest  pinnacle 
are  known  to  Nepalese  and  Tibetaufi  by  Yarions  liesignationa,  of  which  Dcvatihunga, 
'  the  home  of  the  gods/  may  well  be  accepted  as  most  in  harmony  with  the 
rehgioua  inefcincts  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  alao  as  known  to  Indians  and 
Englishmen.'* 

I  shall  return  presently  to  this  valuable  admission. 

On  January  11th,  1858,*  the  minutes  of  the  four  officers  were  read  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society*  They  elicited  from  Sir  Eoderick 
Miirchison  the  following  enigmatic  response : — 

**  I  cannot  conceive  military  engineers  performing  any  duty  more  grateful  to 
themselves  than  that  of  testifying  to  the  merit  of  their  former  chief  by  attaching  the 
name  of  Everest  to  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world. 

With  this  polite  evasion  of  the  point  at  issue  the  discussion  appears 
to  have  for  the  time  ended^  It  wa«  resumed  and  a  new  direction  given 
to  it  through  the  publication,  in  18G1,  of  the  results  of  the  travels  of 
the  Schlagintwfcits.  In  1855  H.  Schlagintweit  viBited  Sikkim,  and  passed 
along  the  high  ridge  beyond  Darjiling,  sketching  and  taking  observa- 
tions of  the  "  great  Xcpal  mountain "  from  Sinchal  and  Tonglo,  and 
finally  delineating  the  panoram^i  from  Pbalnt^  some  miles  north  of 
Sandakphu^  on  the  Singalila  spur.  General  Walker  thinks  that 
Schlagintweit  never  distinguished  **Evercbt,''  and  tbat  his  great  peak 
is  Makalu,  Notes  extracted  from  the  Schlagintweit  MS.  sent  me  by 
Br.  Emil  Schlagintweit  seem  to  me  hardly  reconcilable  with  this 
hypothesis.  Schlagintweit  describes  the  great  peak  as  like  **tbe 
Jungfrau  as  seen  from  a  very  great  distance.*'  The  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  Makalu  hardly  recall  the  Jungfrau,  while  the  sharp 
snow-peak  on  the  top  of  cliffs  of  Colonel  Tanner  answers  well  enough 
to  the  famous  Swiss  mountain*  Again,  Colonel  Tanner  writes  that 
Makalu  is  composed  of  **  very  light -col  cured,**  "  Everest "  of  **  very 
dark-coloured  rock,"  and  H.  Schlagintweit  speaks  of  the  "  high  black 
mountain  in  NepaL^'  I  incline,  therefore,  to  believe  that  even  though 
the  name  Gaurisankar  on  the  Plialut  panorama  should  prove,  as  seems 
probable,  to  be  wrongly  placed,  the  peak  recognised  on  the  spot  by 

*  The  statement  in  tbe  *  Encyolopccditi  Britannica  ■  (Geography)  that  it  was  io  1848 
that  the  name  and  height  of  **  Mount  Everest "  were  brought  forward  is  obvionsly  a 
misprint.  Tbe  nieosurements  were  puMished  Decenibef  ISth,  1855,  aooording  to 
Schlagintweit, 
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Sdilagintweit  as  the  highest,  and  computed  "by  him  at  29,196  feet, 
was  the  29,002  feet  Bummit  of  the  smrveyors.  But  too  much  im- 
poitanoe  may  be  attached  to  tliia  confusion  between  two  neighbouring 
^rnmit^.  That  the  Breithorn,  the  Saaagrat,  and  the  true  Monte  Rosa 
were  not  so  very  long  ago  alternately  pointed  out  to  travellers  as 
**  Monte  Eosa/*  did  not  prove  that  Monte  Rosa  was  wrongly  named. 
Nor  can  a  similar  confusion  prove  that  the  great  Nepal  peak  is  "wrongly 
named  Ganrisankar  or  Devadhunga. 

Two  years  later  H.  Schlagintweit  visited  Khatmawdu,  and  drew  the 
panorama  from  Kaulia,  a  neighbouring  hill  7000  feet  in  height,  and 
108' 6  miles  distant  from  the  29,002  feet  summit,  that  is,  about  the 
same  distance  as  Cuneo  from  Monte  Rosa.*  He,  as  Mr,  Hodgson  had 
done  before  him,  identified  to  hia  own  satisfaction  one  of  the  summits 
visible  as  the  "  great  Nepal  peak/*  and  obtained  for  it  from  natives  the 
title  Graurisankar,  "the  bright,  or  white,  bride  of  Siva,"  which  was 
Wbiequently  confirmed  by  Indian  pundits.  From  their  account  of 
^irance  it  seems  probable  that  the  peaks  noticed  by  Mj-.  Hodgson 
I  German  traveller  wore  identical,  but  it  is  open  to  any  one  who 
likes  to  dispute  this.t 

As  to  the  identity  of  a  mountain  conspicuous  from  the  confines  both 
of  Sikkim  and  "Nepal  proper,**  Hodgson  and  Schlagintweit  are  fellow- 
witnesses.  Nor  are  they  necessarily  at  variance  as  to  its  name  ;  for 
Hodgson  is  careful  to  state  that  he  got  the  name  Devadhunga  at  Kuti, 
and  not  in  the  Khatmandu  district. 

General  Walker,  however,  here  steps  in  and  asserts  that  the  moun- 
tldn  H.  Schlagintweit  drew  from  Kaulia  and  heard  named  Gaiiri- 
eankar  cannot  be  the  "  great  Nepal  peak/*  He  has  recently  examined 
minutely  in  the  atlas  (part  ii»)  to  the  Schlagintweits'  English  work  the 
panorama  of  the  view  from  Kuulia,  and  the  chart  showing  the  positions 
of  the  principal  peaks  given  with  it*  He  notices — and  it  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  time  the  point  has  been  taken — that  in  the  panorama  the 
QAmee  of  some  minor  peaks  (XYIII.,  XIX.,  XX,),  ^hich  would  be  visible 
on  the  right  of  peak  XXI.,  are  attached  to  snmmits  seen  on  the  left  of  it. 

This  error,  I  find,  does  not  extend  to  the  accompanying  chart,  and 
the  false  identification  is  omitted  in  the  reduced  panorama  published 
with  the  German  edition  of  the  travellers'  work. 

General  Walker  further  suggests  that  an  intervening  crest  known  as 
XyilL  (22,000  feet)  might  have  covered  the  29,002  feet  peak.  From 
Khatmandu  itself  it  might,  but  from  Kaulia  there  is  a  difference  of 

♦  From  tbe  ridges  of  tlje  Maritime  Alpa  behiod  Cunco  the  iQflividiial  peaka  of  t!ie 
Monte  Ho6A  group  are  most  plninlj  reco^isablo.  Some  of  the  sainmiU  on.  the  fartlicr 
«de  of  the  watershed  (e.g.  the  Weiaflhom)  are  well  seen.  From  one  of  the  dummit«  of 
th©  Orteler  group  I  have,  with  Mr*  F,  F.  Tuukett,  recoguiijed  Monte  VieOp  distant 
210  miles.    *  Alpine  Journal/  vol.  ii,  p.  145. 

t  See  Kchlagint Weil's  *  India  and  High  Aeio,*  voh  iii.  p,  193»  and  Atlas,  Part  II. » 
1861*    *  ladien  nnd  Hock  Asien,'  toL  ii.  p.  253,  1871* 
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nearly  threcj  degrees  in  tlie  bearings  of  the  two  mountaiiiis.  I  gather 
from  official  map^  that  there  is  iiardly  half  a  degree  difference  l>etween 
the  bearinge  of  Makalu  and  the  great  peak  from  Tiger  Hil],  near  Dar- 
jiling.  Yet  we  know  from  an  equally  official  sketch  that  the  great 
peak  stands  clear  of  its  rival.  I  cannot,  therefore,  bring  myself  to  share 
General  Walker's  firm  belief  that  owing  to  the  distance  and  configu- 
ration of  the  chain  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  gxeat  peak 
is  seen  (not,  mark  well»  from  Khatmandu  itself,  but)  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  Khatmandu  valley.  The  mountain  is  ten  miles  nearer 
than  it  is  to  the  spot  whence  Colonel  Tanner  observed  the  stratification 
of  its  rocks,  and  that  it  had  exactly  190  feet  of  snow  on  its  summit? 
Great  {►eaks  aro  apt  to  tura  up  very  unexpectedly,  and  (like  great  men) 
the  farther  you  are  from  them  the  more  they  assert  their  pie-eminence. 

Again,  General  Walker  notes  that  in  the  Schlagintweit  ontline  the 
great  peak  is,  in  comparison  to  a  nearer  neighbour  (XXI,,  19,560  feet), 
made  35'  too  high  in  vertical  elevation.  This  rcsiilt  m  obtained  by 
using  the  formula  adopted  by  the  Indian  Staff  in  computing  the  height 
of  distant  objects,  and  then  measuring  on  the  outline  the  differenoe 
between  the  two  summits.  Whereas  the  nearer  peak  should  rise 
above  the  horizon  1'^  57',  and  the  more  distant  1"^  32',  the  peak  named 
Gauriaankar  is,  on  the  outline,  about  one  thirty-fifth  of  an  inch  higher 
than  that  identified  as  XXT,* 

It  must  l>e  remarked  here  that  no  observations  fixing  the  exact 
geographical  position  of  Khatmandu  (or  consequently  of  Kaulia)  have  as 
yet  been  published.  These  calculations,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
bn^ed  on  distances,  rest  on  an  nn certain  foundation.  Captain  Mont- 
gomerie,  in  his  *  Report  on  Trans-Himalayan  Explorations,  1865-6,* 
comments  on  llermann  Schlagintweit's  failure  to  fix  with  precision  the 
longitude  of  Khatmandu. 

It  may  also  be  permissible  to  doubt  whether  the  effects  of  terrestrial 
refraction  are  at  all  times  sufficiently  uniform  to  be  embraced  in  any 
single  formula,  and  more  particularly  whether  a  formula  adapted  to 
observations  taken  in  the  plains  won  Id  be  equally  accurate  in  the  hUls. 
I  believe  different  allowances  for  refraction  are  made  in  the  Indian  and 
Kashmir  surveys.  A  scientific  friend  assures  me  that  in  the  far  north 
the  apparent  height  of  the  same  mountains  will  vary  to  an  astonishing 
extent.  This  effect,  however,  may  not  extend  to  the  skirts  f>f  the 
tropics. 

But  •'  Ne  sntor  tjltra  crepidam  " :  a  public  school  education  has  ill 
fitted  me  to  discuss  questions  of  geometry  with  skilled  surveyors.  It 
is  wiser  to  bow  at  once  to  the  late  fcsurveyor-Generars  authority,  and 
to  accept  his  criticism  as  it  stands,  that  is,  to  admit  that  the  "  Gauri- 

*  In  the  tmciDg  from  th©  origiDal  drawing  sent  vne  hy  Dr.  Emil  gchlagintweit» 
Herinfltin'a  aurTiving  brother,  aud  reproduceil  araong  tbe  illuatratioii?',  tliia  difference 
dieappcBrs,  nnf]  the  two  peaks  arc  apparently  level. 
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sankar  *'  of  tho  engraved  panorama  is  one-t€iitli  of  an  iiicli  higher  tlian 
**  Mont  Everest  *'  would  appear.  But  having  done  this,  does  it  become  as 
obvioiLs  as  General  Walker  supposes  that  the  peak  IT,  Sehlagintweit 
saw  **  cannot  have  been  Everest  "  ?     I  do  not  think  so. 

The  EauUa  panorama  was  drawn  on  a  very  much  larger  scale — 
78,  in  place  of  30  inches  in  length.  FroLably  the  original  drawing 
was  to  some  extent  corrected  by  more  or  less  accurate  measurements 
obtained  with  the  theodolite.  Botli  in  the  note  under  the  plate,  and  in 
the  German  'Reisen/  we  are  told  with  some  detail  how  the  panoramas 
were  produced.  We  are  also  warned  •  that  slight  differences  will  be 
found  **  between  the  angles  of  bearings  in  natnre  and  those  on  tbe  plan, 
chiefly  in  tho  lateral  parts/*  After  reading  these  passages  it  appears  to 
me  far  from  improbalile  that  the  Kaulia  panorama  may  l>e  rather  pic* 
torially  than  scientilScally  accurate,  that  geometrical  may  have  been 
eacrificed  to  artistic  truth  in  favour  of  the  more  lofty  mountain.  In  the 
case  of  a  distant  peak,  the  artist  is  always  tempted  to  exaggemte ;  for  the 
measurable  space  it  occupies  on  the  horizon  is  far  from  commensurate 
with  the  impression  it  makes  on  the  spectator  whose  CKperience  enables 
him  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  delicate  gradations  of  colour  and  lino 
details  in  structure.  Such  a  primary  exaggeration  may  have  escaped 
correction  either  through  incompleteness  in  the  theodolite  observations, 
or  carelessness  in  their  applicatioo,  or  from  the  technical  tlii!iculty  at 
the  comer  of  a  sheet  referred  to  above.  That  there  must  have  been 
considerable  carelessness  in  the  preparation  of  these  sheeta  of  the  athus 
IB  rendered  evident  by  the  obvious  discrepancies  between  the  charts  and 
panoramas.  It  will  bo  most  to  the  point,  however,  if  I  j>rovc  the 
companion  panorama,  taken  from  Phalut,  to  bo  inaccurate  in  the  sense 
and  to  the  extent  here  suggested.  In  tho  footnote  below,!  I  have  shown 
bow  General  Walker's  test  may  be  extended  and  so  used  as  to  indicate 
that  the  fact  that  a  peak  is,  in  the  engraved  and  reduced  panoramas, 
made  higher  than  it  really  is  cannot  be  accepted  as  pro^jf  that  it  was 
not  visible  and  correctly  identified,  Indian  surveyors  have  long 
asserted  that  the  Sehlagintweits'  scientific  work  is  far  from  infallible. 


•  'India  and  nip:h  Asia,*  vol  tu  \\  205. 

t  I  Liive  iiiid  General  Walker's  ti^at  applied  to  iinothor  of  the  Sdilagiutweit 
pauoramfis,  that  from  Pktilut*  selecting  two  peaks  wliose  outlinej?  and  reJiitive  iJosUiona 
arc  too  vrili  known  to  allow  of  ony  reasonable  possibility  of  li  false  iJentificjition.  The 
results,  following  Schlftgrintweit's  chart,  are  as  follows.  From  Pliidnt  (12,0VI  feet), 
Kaochanjanga  (28,136  feet),  33*5  milea  distant,  will  liave  a  vertical  r  levation  (disrugard- 
ing  teocmds)  of  4*=  53\  Kubru  (24,015  feet),  and  27  milea  distant,  of  4^  38'.  The  true 
diffcreoce  will  he  21'.  Hut  the  difference  tti  liie  panorama  ia  over  1*^  40',  Therefore, 
acoording  to  Gencrtil  Walker'^  nrgumeot,  the  Kanchanjanga  *jf  thf*  panorama  is  not  that 
mooBtain.  But  tliia  is  absurd,  for  it  (>hvii>iialy  is.  According  to  the  figurcR  given  in 
'India  and  High  Asia,'  vol.  ii.  p.  291,  the  di^jtimces  are  slightly  greater,  hut  nor  snfH- 
ciently  »o  at*  to  affect  materially  tlie  re^iilt^J  or  the  Hrgumeot.  Her©  Bchlagintweit  has 
obvioufily  pa^rificed  seientitie  truth  in  order  to  make  the  loftier  summit  look  ita  heights 
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General  Wulker'8  argument  on  this  point  appears  to  he  based  on  the 
asBumption  that  it  ia* 

General  Walker  also  points  out  that  in  the  chart  '*'  the  my  to  Everest 
falls  between  the  rays  to  XX,  and  XXI.,  which  i^    impossible,"     Thi^^ 
is  true,  but  it  may  be  the  minor  peaks  which  are  wrongly  identified.  ^ 
Any  inaccuracy  in  the  position  assigned  to  Kauli*  itself  would  help  to 
produce  such  confusions  in  the  lines  drawn  from  it. 

I  cannot  admit  that  General  Walker  has  as  yet  finally  overthrown 
H.  Schlagintweit*s  identification,  supported,  as  it  is  to  some  extent,  by  Mr. 
Hodgson's  and  other  evidence.  But  I  am  very  ready  to  allow  that  ho  has 
shown  that  it  requires  confirmation  before  final  acceptance.  Mr.  Hodgson  ' 
had  twenty  years*  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  those  who  have  read 
the  preface  to  Sir  J,  Hooker's  '  Himalayan  Journals '  know  how  highly 
his  scientific  attainments  are  valued  by  a  very  competent  judge.  What- 
ever failings  may  come  to  light  in  the  results  of  his  scientific  observa- 
tions, Hermann  Sohlagintweit  was  a  man  of  oonsiderabl©  mountain 
experience.  I  shall  probably,  and  not  unnaturally,  be  told  that  I  over- 
estimate the  rude  faculty  gained  by  such  experience.  Possibly  I  do ; 
but  the  faculty  exists:  just  as  the  Highland  shepherd  knows  his  indivi- 
dual sheep,  many  mountaineers  learn  to  recognise  individual  summits, 
and  to  estimate  the  difference  between  their  heights.  Eyes  wei*e  made 
before  instrumentSj  and  have  done  some  service  in  their  time.  Parnassus 
was  known  all  over  Greece,  and  Olympua  was  the  recognised  "  abode  of 
Deity,"  long  before  theodolites  were  thought  of.  The  alpine  climber 
can  distinguish  Monte  Viso  or  Monte  Eosa  from  over  100  miles  off,  as 
surely  as  Leith  Hill  from  the  Brighton  line.  He  could  never  for  a 
moment  from  any  distance  confuse  appearances  so  far  as  to  mistake  the 
•*  silver  spearhead  '*  of  a  great  mountainfor  a  '*  very  moderate  hOl  "  But 
there  are  mountaineers  who  do  not  acquire  this  faculty.  Hermann 
Schlagintw^eit  tnB,j  have  been  one  of  these  exceptions.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Hodgson  ma}^  prove  to  be  altogether  wrong.  If  Groncral  Walker  can 
find  a  respectable  claimant  for  the  name  Graurisankar  other  than 
''  Evereat,"  it  will  go  far  to  settle  the  question.  But  what  is  now 
wanted  is  surely  not  disputation  on  documents  from  people  who  have 
never  been  on  the  spot,  but  the  direct  testimony  of  competent  eye^ 
witnesses.  As  yet  the  only  direct  evidence  is  all  on  one  side.  Before 
long  some  more  data  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  ought  to  be  forth- 
coming- What  do  the  recent  residents  at  Khatmandu,  Mr,  Oirdlestone 
and  his  successor,  say  ? 

Meantime  I  would  point  out  that  Schlagintweit's  testimony,  even 

♦  Df.  Emil  ScMagiutweit  informs  me  that  bis  brothers'  obeervatioaH  are  rt^corded  in 
detail  in  dx  MS.  volumL«  in  liia  poBaeasioa,  aod  that  tbe  orlgintd  panoramas  are  now 
depoitted  at  Munich.  He  liajt  kindly  eont  tue  norno  extmcU  b^^ng  on  tbe  two  pano- 
ranma  in  questtoa*  The  vertical  angle  obtained  for  *^  GnuriaatikftT  "  from  Kaulia  ia  not 
nmoDg  them* 
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as  to  the  name  of  the  great  peak,  is  Bot  entirely  nnsTipporte^i.  The 
anthoress  of  *  The  Indian  Alps*  (Longmans,  1876)  writes  as  follows  in 
describing  a  view  seen  from  the  Singalila  track  (p,  366) : — 

•* Suddenly  there  is  a  loud  riDd  simultaneous  exclamation  of  'Beodunga! 
Deodusga  I  GaDnsaukar!'  from  my  attendants,  all  apostropbising  it  in  their 
different  dialects,  as  the  magnifictnt  spires  of  Mount  Everest  again  burst  unexpectedly 
tipon  the  view.*' 

Is  this  fact  or  feminine  fiction  ?  If  the  latter,  it  is  strangely  circmii- 
etantial,  and  the  context  makes  it  even  more  so.  But  I  give  the 
evidenoe  ,with  all  reserve  and  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  For  the 
general  topography  of  the  work  is  not  of  a  character  to  inspire  much 
confidence  in  the  author^s  passion  for  '*  faultless  fact." 

Again,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  his  *  Himalayan  Journals  *  (1854)  de- 
scribes the  appearance  from  four  points  of  what  thore  can  be  no  doubt 
was  the  group  crowned  by  the  29»002  feet  pinnacle. 

**  A  white  mountain  mass  of  stupendous  elevation^  at  80  milos  distance  firom 
FoDglo,  called  by  my  native  people  Tsnngau,  in  about  lat.  27°  49'  and  long,  86°  24' 
-perhaps  the  one  measured  by  some  of  Colonel  Waugb^s  party,  and  reported 
upwank  of  28,000  feet — the  only  monntain  of  the  first  class  between  Gosaintan 
tLorth-east  of  Katmandu  and  Kinchinjunga.'* 

Two  of  his  points  of  view  are  within  eight  miles  of  Sandakphu, 
mentioned  by  Colonel  Tanner  as  tho  best  view-point  for  the  great 
mountain,  and  if  tho  longitude  given,  86°  2-1',  is  thirty  minutes  out. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  estimate  of  its  distance  shows  that  the  "  2  "  is  a 
misprint,  and  that  "  54' "  should  be  read. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  TaxiDgnu  -  Sankar  (or  Sunkin%  as 

H.  Schlagintweit  spells  it  in  his  MS.),  although  Mr.  HodgBon,  to  whom 

reference  has  been  made,  is  of  this  opinion ;  but  here  is  proof,  at  any 

iite,  that  a  native  name  was  used  for  the  group  before  that  of  Everest 

I  assigned  to  its  crowning  pinnacle !     And  I  may  note  also  that  the 

[adjacent  summit  (XIII.)  has  had  a  native  name,  Makalu»  iijund  for  it  by 

Ithe  surveyors,  despite  its  situation  in  the  forbidden  territory  of  Nepal* 

ronly  twelve  miles  less  distant. 

I  have  put  forward  the  facts  as  far  as  I  know  them,  but  I  shall 
hardly  be  sorry  if  I  fail  in  my  argument,  in  so  far  as  the  assertion  that 
iGaurisankar  is  the  proper  name  for  the  groat  Nepal  peak  is  contained  in 
it.  If  I  succeed  in  showing  that  the  mountain  has  an  appropriate  native 
^same,  I  shall  consider  my  case  won*  And  General  Walker  has,  I  con- 
lider,  proved  for  me  this — the  material  point  at  issue — by  admitting  a 
native  name  for  the  group,  the  noblest  name  man  cim  give— Bevadhunga, 
'*  The  Abode  of  Deity  !  *'     Let  me  quote  again  his  exact  words : — 

"The  great  monntain  masses  lying  between  the  Bhotia  Khoai  and  the  A  run 
rivers,  of  which  it  (29,002  feet)  is  the  highest  pinnaclo,  arc  known  to  Nepalese  and 
Tibetans  by  various  designations,  of  which  Devadhnnga — the  home  of  the  gods — 
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may  well  be  preferred  as  must  in  liarmooy  with    the   religious  instmcts  of  llie 
oountry,  and  also  as  koown  to  Indians  and  Eir^Hshmen." 

General  Walker,  however,  proceeds  :— 

"  But  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  of  regiou  this  name  applies,  whether  to 
the  whole  mass  or  to  a  single  peak,  or,  aa  k  most  probable,  to  a  group  of  the  most 
l>romiDeiit  {waks  which  are  seen  from  Neiml  and  the  Britiiih  Provinces.  What 
Waugh  named  was  the  pinnacle  itself,  not  tbe  general  mountain  mass,  and  for  this 
reason  he  called  it  *  Mont  Everest,'  not  *  Mount  Everest/  *' 

Here,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  Survejors- General,  1  must  join  issue 
4lirectly.  I  am  confident  that  no  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
trrowth  of  European  mountain  nomenclature  will  consider  this  plea  valid. 
How  can  the  loftieet  pinnacle  be  sure  of  getting  a  diBtinctive  name 
before  science  has  ascertained  that  it  in  the  loftiest?  Whcm  it  has  vwne  , 
tlie  2»'op€r  and  natural  j process  is  for  the  name  frH  fjiven  to  the  group  to  be 
gradually  confined  to  the  crowninrf  crest.  Thus  the  Monts  Roefles  (ice 
mountains)  of  earlier  centuries  have  given  a  name  to  Blonte  Bosa.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  the  Bemhia,  the  Adamello,  the  Presanella, 
and  Eosongarten  groups  within  my  own  memory.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
setting  out  from  the  shepherds'  huts  not  so  long  a^o  to  climb  the 
noble  Monte  delia  Disgrazia*  *^  Ma  qui  e  la  Monte  della  Disgrazia," 
said  the  shepherd  %vhen  told  bis  purpose. 

What  Sir  A,  Waugb  meant  by  introducing  the  French  form  '*  Mont/* 
what  possible  ilistioct  ion  can  be  imagined  between  *'  Mont  *'  and  "  Mount," 
is  altogether  beyonil  me.  If  local  usage  is  in  question,  Mont  in  the 
French  Alps  means  sometimes  a  pasture  {Mont-en-vers,  Mon t -r i on d),  often 
a  pass  (Moot  Cenis,  Mont  Gouevre,  Mont  Iseran,  Mont  St,  Bernard),  and 
less  frequently  a  summit  (Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Pourri),  In  the  Italian 
Alps,  Monte  distinguishes  the  spring  and  autiunn  meadows  and  pastures 
from  the  higher  midsummer  pasturages,  the  true  Alpi.  AIpe  in  Tuscan 
literature  often  means  the  top  of  an  Apennine,  as  Dante  critics  ought 
to  know.  In  literary  inse  the  French  "Mont"  and  Italian  **  Monte '^  arc 
equivalent  to  our  word  "Mount,"  as  it  is  employed  in  Bible  English  and 
by  English-speaking  people  in  North  America  and  Kew  Zealand^  as  well 
as  by  the  department  over  which  General  Walker  himself  presided 
during  his  presidency,* 

The  true  principle  of  geographical  nomenclature  is  surely  that  set 
out  by  Sir  A.  Waugh  and  quoted  by  General  Walker — that  local  and 
national  appellations  should  prevail.  Travellers  are  often  far  tuo  prone 
to  indulge  their  sentiments  or  their  vanity,  to  attest  their  gratitude  or 
their  expectations,  by  engrafting  exotic  names  on  natural  objects.  The 
first  requisite  in  geographical  names  is  that  they  should  be  appropriate, 

•  See  index  chart  to  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Sarvt\v  of  India,  compiled  under  the 
orders  of  Colonel  J.  T.  Walkt-r*  SuperintetidoDt  G,  T.  S,,  August  1870,  correettd  op  to 
October  18SL  Colonel  Tanner,  it  will  Lave  beoa  noticed  (Ucport  for  1884-5),  adopts, 
contrariwise,  the  ntrange  ^larhurtam  Mount  Blanc, 
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that  they  should  in  themselvoB  annotmco  tlieir  locality  and  indicate  some 
natural  characteristic  or  huraae  connection,  Whor©  the  Englibh  race 
lias  supplanted  its  prtidecesstirs  it  has  a  fair  claim  to  introduce  its  own 
names,  though  not  to  the  extinction  of  such  as  already  exist.  Aorangi 
^the  heaven-piercer)  ought  to  hare  been  left  as  the  title  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  while  Cw>k  fuiind  more  appropriate  commemo- 
rati»>n  in  some  cape  or  harbour.  But  Muunt  Darwin  and  Mount  Hooker 
are  not  out  of  place  as  secondary  suniniita.  Tho  "  icy  privacies  '*  of  the 
Poles  offer  a  very  suitable  field  for  the  inim  or  tali  eat  ion  of  sovereigns 
and  sailors.  Uninhabited  islands  lie  naturally  at  the  mercy  of  their 
first  diacoverer's  imagination — or  want  of  it.  13 ut  in  the  historic  high- 
lauds  of  Asia,  amidst  the  relics  of  peoples  and  languages  that  carry 
us  far  hack  in  the  story  of  humanity,  such  inventions  as  tho  **Tsar 
Liberator  Mountain  "  or  the  **  Columbus  Range  **  are  too  sadly  out  of 
place.  The  Russians,  indeed,  have  been  great  oflfenders  in  tbia  matter. 
In  the  Caucasus  they  have  substituted  Elbruz  and  Kazbek — the  latter 
the  name  of  a  petty  chief—for  the  local  names  Minghi  Tau  and 
Mquinvari,  in  the  foimer  case  introducing  an  unlucky  confusion  with 
the  Elburz  of  Persia.  They  have  put  a  Balkan  Range  east  of  the 
Caspian  !  Mount  Everest  (dropping  tho  mcao  in  glees  Gallicism)  stands, 
I  admit,  on  a  different  footing  and  has  far  more  to  be  said  in  its  fa%^our. 
If  there  is  in  the  name  at  finst  sight  something  *'  bizarre  et  presque 
choquant,"  the  irapai-tial  geographer  must,  with  Reclua,  soon  remember 
that  the  Great  Survey  of  India  is  in  itself  an  historical  fact  deserving 
commemoration.  As  far  as  I  know  its  an t bora  have  made  but  this  one 
exception  to  the  observance  of  the  good  rule  of  adopting  a  native  name 
where  they  cxjuld,  and  waiting  for  one  where  one  was  not  at  once 
forthcoming.  Had  they  chosen  any  other  summit  for  the  exception, 
their  discretion  would  hardly  have  been  questioned. 

Practically,  perhaps,  the  matter  at  issue  may  seem  a  very  small  one — 

^  mere   matter  of  c^invenienco  and    ta-^tes.      But  ethnologically  and 

historically  it  hai*  considerable  interest.     Shall  the  greatest  mountain 

we  know  stand  for  ever  as  a  monument  of  the  religious  faith  of  the 

human  race?    Or  shall  the  s|mce-8oarobing  watchman  who  looks  down 

I  *over  the  valleys  of  Nepal  and  the  plains  of  India  light  his  fires  at  sunrise 

'  ^iid  at  sunset  to  celebrate  no  greater  thought  and  no  higher  fame  thau 

•that  of  a  most  meritorious  matbematician  ? 

Mr.  John  Ball  wrote  some  ^^eara  ago : 

**  Wiih  the  highest  eutimal^i  of  tlie  services  of  General  Diifour  as  director  of  the 
admirable  Swiss  Survey,  tlie  writer  does  not  Mieve  that  the  name  of  any  individiisil 
can  remain  permanently  attached  to  the  highest  peak  of  tlie  second  mouDtain  in 
Europe." 

Muiatia  mutandis,  I  adopt  these  words  in  the  present  case.     And  in  what 
has  taken  place  in  Europe  we  may  find  a  practical  and  peaceful  solution 
for  the  similar  question  that  has  arisen  in  Asia,    In  a  few  large  official 
No.  in.— Marcw  188C.]  o 
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maps  and  Swiss  books,  DuJ\mrtipHze  toaintains  a  somewhat  obsciire- 
existOBce;  but  the  great  public— "the  poetfi  too''^ — know,  awd  will 
continue  to  know,  the  mountain  as  Monte  Bosa.  What  wonld  have- 
happened  if  Byron,  and  Coleridge,  and  Shellej  bad  had  to  write  of  Mont 
Paccard  (the  suggest ioo  was  actually  made)  or  Mont  SausBure  instead  of 
Mont  Blane  ?    Fancy  Tennyson's  lines  converted  into 

'*  How  faintly  flushed,  liow  phaDtom  fair, 
The  Dufour  Spitze  was  hani;ing  there  I  '* 

English  and  foreign  geographers  will,  I  still  think,  be  well  advised 
to  hold  to  a  native  name  for  the  highest  measured  peak,  whether 
Gaxm*tankar  or  Devadhnuga,  time  mnst  decide.  General  Walker,  if  his 
authorities  are  correct,  baa  in  my  opinion  clearly  and  convincingly 
proved,  according  to  the  canons  which  have  decided  the  naming  of 
European  mountains,  the  applicability  of  Devadhiinga ;  ho  has  weakened 
on  one  point,  without  meeting* as  a  whole,  the  case  for  Ganrisaukar; 
while  ill  producing  **Mont  Everest**  as  the  official  Bubstitute,  he  puts 
forward  a  nondesodpt  phrase,  which  will  only  be  accepted  by  English- 
men when  tbey  begin  to  talk  of  Mont  Sion  and  Mont  Skid  daw* 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
lished plates  of  the  East  Nepal  group  as  seen  from  different  points  on 
the  Singalila  spun  According  to  the  maps  issued  by  the  Indian 
Government  and  Colonel  Tanner's  paper,  the  culminating  summit 
"gradually  becomes  hidden  behind  Makalu  as  one  proceeds  north  along 
the  Sandakphu  ridge,  and  does  not  reappear  until  the  foot  of  Kubroo  is 
approached**'  I  cannot  agree  with  General  Walker  ('Proceedings,'  Feb. 
1886,  p*  91)  that  these  words  necessarily  imply  that  "  Everest  "  is  already 
completely  eclipsed  at  Phalut.*  In  the  first  place,  we  must  know  exactly 
where  Phalnt  is,  a  preliminary  point  which  deserves  some  attention. 
Schlagintweit  identified  his  Phalut  with  Singalila,  and  Hooker's  with 
Sandakphu.  Anj  how  that  station  is  not,  as  the  late  Surveyor-Generare 
phrase  may  suggest,  nearly  half-way  between  Bandakphn  and  Kabni,l>ut 
(by  Captain  Harman'a  map)  one-quarter  of  the  way,  or  only  some  eight 
crow's  miles  from  Sandakphu.  Captain  Ilarman^e  Bketch  shows  that 
the  two  peaks  are  seen  apart  from  Tiger  Hill,  and,  assuming  his  sketch- 
map  to  be  correct,  they  must  a  fortiori  both  be  visible  from  Phalut,  and 

*  The  jMsaition  of  Phalut  ia  vorlouiily  given.  My  remarka  nhovo  apply  to  the  ^tA 
position.  They  wouUl  be  strengthened  if  one  of  the  otliers  ie  cerreet.  It«  position  on 
Cupt4iin  HttTman's  aketch-niap  ii  incMnstHtent  wi(h  the  eketeh  from  Ti^or  Hill  issued  on. 
the  same  sheet  in  which  Phalut  i»  bhown  iuimecJiately  on  the  right  of  Makalu, 

Schliig:iutweit,  1801  (  =  8ingjilila?    Seo  *  India  and        /  Lat,     %T  13'  N. 
High  A&ia,*  voh  ii.  p.  291)      ..  ..  ..  ..         \  Long.  H7°  59'  E. 


Harman  and  Walker,  1882 {j{^tg  J^  57' e! 

Hooker,  1854  (  =  San^lakpha?  *  India  and  High  Asia/  i  Lat.     2T     "  " 

vol.  ii.  p,  290)    .. ..  \  Long.  8t* 

IndiBn  Map :  *  N.E.  Frontier,  Bengal,'  1865  ..         .•  I  ^^L  % 
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the  total  eclipse  of  the  higher  must  take  place  near  the  Singalila  STimmit 
slightly  farther  north.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  after  a  careful  com- 
paneon  of  the  two  views  taken  by  Hermann  Schlagintweit.  from  Phalut 
itself  and  a  lower  point  further  aouth-east,  with  the  gketch  from  Sandak- 
phu  by  3Ir8.  Brandi»»  published  under  Captain  Harman^s  and  General 
Walker's  authority  in  1882,  that  the  prominent  peak  in  the  Schlagint- 
weit plates  is  Makaln»  and  that  what  is  there  represented  aa  ita  southern 
spnr  is  in  reality  the  29,002  fei^t  peak.  The  panorama  is  obviously 
more  exact  in  detail  than  the  chromolithograph,  and  the  former  sup- 
pfsrte  thiB  impression.  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  spur  in  the  drawing  taken  farther  north  by  Colonel  Sborwill  (see 
R.  A.  S.  of  Bengal's  Journal  for  1853).  It  is  rendered  almost  a  conviction 
by  the  picture  fit)m  Colonel  Tanner's  drawing,  in  the  poeseflsion  of  Mr. 
Graham,  and  reproduced  in  the  iOnstration  p.  216,  The  pluoes  in  question, 
however,  are  so  near  Darjiling  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  if  I 
am  wrong,  in  proving  my  error,  and  asoertaining  what  is  the  exact  wpot 
on  the  ridge  between  the  Sandakphu  and  Singulila  summits  at  which  the 
monarch  of  mountains  disappears.* 

With   regard  to  the  second   part  of  General   Walker's  note^ — ^that  ^ 
referring  to  the  distant  peaks  stated   to   have  been   seen  beyond  the 
29,002  feet  summit  by  Mr.  CJraham  and  Herr  Boas  from  Kabm — there  is 
only  one  sentence  on  which  I  desire  to  comment.    It  runs  as  follows  i~ 

"Kothing  oorrespoDiimg  at  all  closely  to  the  two  f^eska  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
maps  of  the  Trani^Himalayan  explorer?,  but  thtJ '  one  snow '  may  very  properly  bo 
identical  ^Fitb  the  *  very  high  snow  peak '  w^t  of  BVy  which  was  seen  by  Pandit 
No.  9  on  the  Tibetau  ran^o,  north  of  the  Dingrt  plateau,  in  much  the  same  direction 
from  Kabru^  but  abrmt  50  miles  nearer  than  eHtimated  by  Messrs,  Graham  aod  Boss ; 
the  *  one  rock '  baa  no  represeotative  in  the  Pandit'a  map,  though  a  pinnacle  higher 
than  Mont  Everest,  and  so  perpRndiciilar  as  to  be  bare  of  snow,  must  have  been  a 
Tery  remarkable  object  which  fihould  not  have  escaped  the  Pandit's  uotice," 

I  have  oouflnlted  the  folio wiug  maps  :  1.  Kouto  Survey  from  British 
India  into  Great  Thibet,  compiled  by  Captain  Montgomerie.  Eeport  on 
Trans-Himalayan  Explorations,  1867»  2*  Map  from  a  Eonte  Survey 
made  by  an  Asiatic  explorer,  compiled  by  Major  T,  G,  ^lontgomerie,  in 
the  Eeport  of  the  G-  T.  S.,  1871-2.  3<  Transfrontier  map,  sheet  No.  9, 
compiled  by  General  Walker  and  Major  Montgomerie,  1882. 

In  Not  1  map  a  great  nameless  peak  is  shown  in  lat  29^  14'  N,  and 
long,  86*^  20'  E.,  150  miles  distant  from  Kabra*  About  224  miles 
distant,  in  lat.  29"*  32'  N.,  long.  85'  53'  E.,  '*  TTurkiang,  a  verj-  high  snowy 

♦  I  ahotild  mention  thflt  to  avoid  complicating-  the  discussion  I  hnve  confined  nay 
renutrku  to  the  two  numea  alrctwly  pftrtially  received  into  European  literature,  iind  made 
no  fcferencw  to  other  native  natne«  for  the  monntaia  meutiontMl  by  Mr.  Hodg«^»n. 
AiDcmgst  the  independeut  ftnihoritiea  in  addition  to  PeterD;kann  and  EeoliiD  who  imve 
used  the  name  Gfturieankar,  1  may  mention  Andrew  Wilstm,  *  Abode  of  Snow,*  Conut 
Goblet  d'Alviella,  *  Inde  et  Hiraaliiya/  M.  do  Dechy,  in  *  Ptitermana^&  Mitteilun^'eo/  Dr. 
Balfour,  *  Cyclopjcdift  of  Indift/  3rd  ed,  1885,  and  Piofeasor  Keane,  *ThG  Earth/  1886. 
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peak,  IB  shown.  On  map  Ko,  2,  a  **  very  liigU  snowy  peak/'  tliat  referred 
to  by  General  Walker,  is  shown  south  of  the  Sanpo,  in  lat.  l28^  47'  N„ 
long*  8fr  55'  E.,  at  a  diBtanco  from  Kahru  of  112  miles.  Another  lofty 
peak  is  indicated  abont  20  miles  further  east.  Beyond  these  appear  the 
groat  nameless  peak  of  No.  1,  now  called  the  Gela  Peak,  and  in  lat. 
29^  27'  X.»  long.  85'  47'  E.,  the  Gnangla  Peak,  180  miles  distant  from 
Kabrn.     On  map  No,  3  all  these  peaks  are  shown  in  the  same  positions. 

The  distance  of  **  Mont  Everest "  from  Kabru  is  78  miles,  add 
"  80  to  100,"  Mr,  Graham's  estimate  of  the  further  distance  of  the  peaks 
aeon  {*  Proceedings/  vol  vi.  p.  439)  and  we  have  158  to  178  miles.  The 
Gela  and  Gnangla  peaks  wonld  therefore,  so  far  as  distance  is  concerned, 
correspond  best  with  Mr,  Graham's  final  guess.  The  two  peaks  south 
of  the  Sanpo  will,  however,  in  my  opinion,  mi>st  probably  prove  to  lie 
the  fiummits  seen,  for  Mr.  Graham  in  a  letter,  written  while  his  im- 
pressions were  fresh,  describes  the  two  peaks  as  on  **  the  true  water- 
shed," and  "at  least  50  miles  further  than  Everest." — {* Proceedings ' 
lt.G.8.,voivi,p,liO}. 

I  must  guard  myself  against  being  Bupposed  to  rely  on  the  exactitude 
of  impressions  and  **  rough  guesses  "  founded  on  a  very  hurried  glimpHC. 
But  it  will  hardly  bo  questioned  that  the  inquiry  how  far  the  official 
maps,  founded  on  the  reports  o£  native  explorera,  the  only  other  evidence 
in  the  case,  confirm  or  contradict  these  impressions,  is  an  interesting 
one;  and  this  being  allowed,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  it«  result 
should  be  completely  stated. 

My  second  remark  is  of  no  importanco  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
serve  to  show  how  desirable  it  is  that  writers  on  the  Himalaya  should 
accept  common  Alpine  terms  in  tlie  sense  in  which  tbey  are  employed  in 
Europe,  and  how  easily  misunderstandings  may  arise — not  all  of  them 
unimportant — when  they  do  not,  Mr.  Graham  wrote  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings '  of  **  two  peaks,  one  rock  : "  General  Walker  paraphrases  "  one, 
bare  of  snow  "  and  founds  comments  on  this  paraphrase,  Alpine  climbers 
do  not  generally  use  the  expression  "  rock-peak  ''  to  denote  a  summit  bare 
of  snow.  The  Dent  Blanche  is  a  rock-peak,  but,  as  its  name  implies,  it 
is  very  far  indeed  from  being  bare  of  enow.  Definitions  are  proverbially 
difficult,  but  I  think  most  mountaineers  would  agree  with  me  that  a 
"rock-peak'*  is  a  suramitj  of  which  the  ridges  which  form  its  charac- 
teristic outline  are  mainly  rook,  and  on  which  such  snow  as  lies  is 
plastered  to  its  crags  and  does  not  form  part  of  a  neve. 

Hcte  ©n  the  Illttftr«tioni  (p.  21G).— TU«  figores  imerted  io  the  extract  from  II. 
S<^hlagintweit'«  patiomma  from  Plmlat  represent  the  probahly  crroDeous  ideutifieations 
he  introflixced*  There  appears  to  me  no  room  for  doubt,  on  a  oompartaon  of  his  outijiie 
with  that  taken  from  the  picture  Wsed  cm  Oolontl  Timtier'a  aketch  from  Simdakphu, 
tliat  the  Willie  frrmip  ttTid  the  game  pe»kfl  ura  rfpieseiitcd  iq  l>otli»  and  tliat  tlio  peak 
marked  2f*,O02  feet  hy  H.  Schlagintwuit  is  Makalu,  and  the  point  seen  to  the  south  of  it 
in  tx)tb  oulliaee  the  20,002  feet  summit. 
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Hr,  Fey  Eliaa*  JoEmey  in  Central  Asia.— Mr.  Ney  EUas,  our  Gold- 
medallist,  who  has  served  for  Bome  years  past  as  British  Resident  in 
Ladakh,  was  sent  by  Lord  Dufferir^,  early  last  year»  to  Yarkand  and 
Kashgar,  with  leave  to  pursue  geographical  impiiry  and  exploration* 
We  now  learn  that  Mr.  Elias  crossed  into  Pamir  from  Yawgi  Hissar,  and 
came  out  on  the  Oxns  at  Warmar*  Ho  then  thoroughly  examioed 
Boshan  and  Shignan  and  passed  into  Badakshan,  and  was  expectetl 
ehortly  after  to  visit  Colonel  liidgway  and  the  Afghan  Boundary  Com- 
mifision  at  Charahambeh,  before  taking  up  his  quarters  at  Kaahgar. 

Exploration  in  Siberia. — Dr.  Bungo  and  Baron  von  Toll,  who  were 
ooniini&'ioned  by  the  Hussian  Geographical  fckjoieiy  to  explore  the  shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  Now  Siberian  Islands,  left  Yakntsk  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1885,  for  Verkhoiansk,  where  they  arrived  on  the  18th.  From  this 
place,  aooording  to  recent  information,  the  travellers  appear  to  have  con- 
fined their  explorations  to  the  Yaiia  river  iind  the  rivers  Dulgalach  and 
Bytantai.  The  upper  part  of  the  Yaua  river  was  explored  hy  Baron  von 
Toll,  between  the  4th  and  2(3 tli  of  May;  ibe  same  river  aftenvardw 
was  descended  to  ita  mouth  by  Br.  Bun  go.  Every^whero  the  travellers 
apjK-nr  to  have  met  with  the  best  reception. 

South- Eastern  YuBnan. — An  important  exploration  la  alwnt  to  be 
made  of  the  south-eastern  jiart  of  tho  Chinese  i)rovince  of  Yunnan,  by  a 
parfy  tinder  the  direction  of  Mn  Bourne,  of  the  Peking  Legation.  The 
wiTvey  will  occupy  ubont  two  years. 

The  Kile  Belta  and  Water.— In  Xo.  240  of  the  *  Proceedings  *  of  the  Royfll 
Society  ia  a  valuable  ^kai>er  by  Professor  ifiidd,  ou  specimens  of  the  depanita  of 
the  Nile  DLlta,  obtained  by  borinj^s  made  for  the  Royid  Society,  aoder  the 
ffttperintendence  of  the  engineers  ivttached  to  the  army  of  occupation  in  Egypt. 
These  borings  were  made  at  depths  of  45,  73,  nnd  84  fwt  respecfivoly.  The  deposits 
thus  obtained  all  consist  of  bhiwn  sand  and  alluvial  mini.  The  sand-graina  may 
be  described  as  micrascopic  pebbles,  with  surfaces  exquisitely  smoothed  and  ix>Iished, 
aad  mostly  consist  of  quarLxose  malcriivls,  derived  from  granitic  rocks.  There  are 
also  fehspar  gmina  renmrkabit*  from  the  fact  of  tho  slight  traces  of  kftolinlsation 
which  they  exhibit.  The  smaller  subangulttr  gruins  jrest'nt  a  nmcli  *;reater  variety 
of  mineral  8|)€cies — granite,  felH|)ar,  niicn^  an^ite,  tourmaline,  &c.  Profrs^r  Jndd 
considers  it  fair  te  conclude  that  theSre  sands  are  nully  **  dc«vrt-sand/*  derived  froni 
the  vast  tracts  wbieh  lie  on  either  aide  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  swept  into  it  by  the 
action  of  the  wind.  In  the  mudj  aj;ain,  kaolin  seems  also  to  be  almost  altogether 
absent.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  these  sands  and  mnda  of  the  Nile  valley, 
lir.  Judd  thinks,  is  cai>ablc  of  a  simple  explanation.  In  the  dry  and  barren  tracts 
of  North  Africa,  through  which  tho  Nile  Hows,  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  to  the 
water  of  the  Nile  is  insuBicient  to  pr^jduce  chemical  action  on  the  rocks  into  which 
the  water  percolates,  and  so  break  up  tho  coni[>oiind  silicates  of  which  they  are 
composed,  the  products  of  which  would  bo  carried  away  in  solution^  **  kaolinised." 
The  disintegration  of  the  rocks  in  tho  Nile  vallry  is  effected  by  mechflnic*il  means, 
the  most  potent  of  which  are  the   heat    if  the  sun,  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
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torrential  rivers;  tli is  being  the  case,  the  samUtoiie«  will  include  fcl8i>ar  ftnd  other 
materials  in  a  nearly  unaltered  condition.  These  conclusion b  are  confirmed  by  a 
study  of  the  composition  of  the  Nile  waters.  The  Nile  receives  no  tributary  between 
17**  38'  N,  (the  Atbara)  and  its  month  3V^  25',  a  distance  of  1400  miles,  Diiriir^ 
this  long  course  the  volume  of  the  Nile  is  continually  undergoing  diminution,  which 
must  be  largely  ascribed  to  evaporation.  Observations  seem  to  show  that  between 
Sifit  and  Cairo  (240  miles)  the  Nile  loses  nearly  ^0  per  cent  of  ita  water  when  it  is 
low,  and  8  per  cenL  in  flood.  The  effect  of  tliis  constant  evaporation  should  be  to 
conoentratc  the  saline  matters  held  in  solution.  On  the  contrary,  however,  from  an 
analysis  made  by  Dr.  Meymott  Tidy,  and  a  comjiarison  with  the  waters  of  the 
Thames,  the  L^a,  the  Severn,  and  the  Shannon,  it  is  found  that  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
instead  of  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sidine  matters  than  other  rivers, 
in  reality  contains  far  less  dissolved  matter  than  any  of  the  other  rivers  compared 
with  it.  TliiH  Proft'^aor  Jndd  explains  by  the  fact  that  the  rain  in  the  disl riots 
through  which  the  Nile  flows  ia  sudden  and  torrential ;  there  iii  little  or  no  vegetation 
from  which  a  Bup|>ly  of  carbonic  acid  can  be  obtained  sufficient  for  disintegration  ; 
consequently,  the  disintegration  which  does  take  place  is  almost  purely  mechanical, 
the  resulting  particles  being  carried  away,  not  in  solution,  hut  in  suspension.  Hence 
the  very  different  character  of  the  resulting  deposits.  In  the  estimates,  Professor 
Jndd  concludea,  which  have  been  made  of  snimerial  denudation  in  dilTerent  parts  of 
the  globe^  it  ha^  usually  betu  assumed  that  the  action  is  similar  to  what  is  seen 
taking  place  in  Europe  and  America,  But  the  observations  referred  to  prove  that 
in  tropical  districts,  where  little  or  no  vegetation  exists,  and  the  rainfall  is  sudden 
and  torrential,  the  dii^integratiou  of  rocks,  though  not,  perhaps,  less  rapid  than  in 
tem^Tcrate  climes,  is  different  alike  in  its  origin  and  its  products,, 

Ztilulaad. — Tbo  Int^tflligcnce  Braneli  of  tho  War  Offico  has  isaued  a 
useful  *  Precis  of  Iiifommtioii  conoeraing  Zulu  laud/  %vith  a  map,  corrected 
to  October  1885,  Tliere  are  fiections  devoted,  among  other  subjects,  to 
geography  and  topography,  towns  and  settlements,  climate  as  affecting 
productions  and  health,  the  iuhabitauta,  I  heir  character,  pursuits,  and 
languages,  history  and  internal  administration.  Tho  map  is  in  two 
y beets,  on  the  scale  of  1 ;  253,440^ — ^4  miles  to  an  inch. 

The  Fate  of  Bifihop  HEmiU]igton,^A  rejxirt  of  the  assassination  of  the 
zealous  and  enter|>rising  Bisliop  of  East  Ei|uatorial  Africa,  by  order  of 
King  Mwanga,  of  Uganda,  suceossi.r  tn  Mtesii,  has  l>een  confiiined  l>y  later 
accounts.  He  was  killed  in  Utr^-u,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Kile  from 
Tictoria  Nyanza,  by  an  armed  party  sent  out  by  Mwanga  for  that  special 
piirjwse.  Tbe  bishoj),  in  his  long  journey  frum  Mombasa  to  the  point 
where  he  lei  I,  a  martyr  in  tbe  cause  of  Christian  civilisation  and  geo- 
graphical enterprise,  appears  to  Lave  followed  in  the  main  the  route  of 
Mr,  Joseph  Thomson,  along  the  central  valley,  via  Lake  Naivasha,  and  io 
have  been  prevented  from  striking  the  east  shore  of  the  Nyanza,  as  be  had 
intended,  at  a  more  eoutherlj'  iioint.  Three  missionaries  of  tho  Church 
JIi.ssionary  Society,  long  resident  in  Uganda,  viz.  Mr.  Mackay,  Mr. 
O'Flaherty  and  Mr,  AHhe,  when  last  heard  from,  were  kept  \irtuany 
l>risoners  l>y  the  king,  and  were  daily  exj>eeting  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  Gran  Chaeo.— ITie  chief  results  of  the  explorations  made  last 
year  by  Yicomt©  G.  de  Brettcs  in  the  Gran  Chaco  were  comniunicatod 
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■to  the  Geograpliical  Society  of  Paria  at  a  recent  meeting.  All  previoiiB 
•expeditions  in  South  Chaco  have  been  directed  along  tlio  Kiver  Vermejo ; 
5L  de  Brettes  therefore  detcrniined  to  explore  the  interior.  Ho  started 
from  Corrient4»g  on  10th  March,  1885,  and  ultimately  eucceoded,  accom- 
p&niod  by^only  two  Indians  of  the  Chuniipis  tribe,  in  traversinp;  420 
miles  of  country,  passing  through  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Mocuvi^, 
ChnnnpiB,  Velelas,  and  Matacos  tribes.  The  country  is  flat»  covered  with 
tboniy  trees,  marshes,  and  tall,  sharp  prairie  grass.  The  natives  are  of  a 
degraded  type,  cruel  and  hypocriticaL  He  discovered  a  large  salt  lake, 
the  northern  extremity  of  which  is  situated  in  lat  25^  57'  OG"  S.  and 
long-  ea'  35'  06''  W.  (of  Paris),  and  the  southern  extremity  in  lat,  27^ 
30'  18"  S.  and  long.  64°  03'  W.  (of  Paris).  He  aleo  discovered  three 
rivers  flowing  from  south  to  north,  probably  tributaries  of  the  Vermejo. 
He  has  surveyed  a  number  of  different  points^  and  collected  much  infor- 
mation  with  reference  to  the  ethnology,  the  fauna,and  floniof  the  country. 
M,  d©  Brettes  intends  shortly  to  start  upon  another  journey  into 
Southern  Chaco,  with  the  view  of  making  a  more  complete  exploration 
of  the  country. 

Gmana, — Prince  Kuland  Bonaparte  has  eoramunieated  the  following 
information  regarding  the  explorations  of  Br,  Ten  Kate,  the  accomplished 
Dutch  traveller,  in  Guiana,  Leaving  Paramaribo  in  June  last,  Dn 
Ten  Kate  visited  several  villnges  on  the  Upper  Parn,  and  then  proceeded 
along  the  Upper  Cottica  and  Patamaca,  Avhere  he  spent  some  time  study- 
ing the  inferesting  tribes  of  the  Aucanens  and  Arrowaks,  and  collecting 
a  large  number  of  zoological  specimens.  These  districts  are  very 
difficult  of  access,  owing  to  lack  of  roads.  Coronie>  the  next  place  visited, 
is  one  of  the  most  heautifnl  districts  along  the  Surinam  river.  Here  the 
traveller  made  extensive  excavations  on  the  sites  of  former  villageSj  but 
without  much  snocess.  Directing  his  course  to  the  upper  Saramacca,  he 
arrived  at  Manpaston,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Bekns  and 
Musingas,  who  have  lost  much  of  their  aboriginal  character.  On  the 
10th  September,  accompanied  by  M.  Kalff  and  tiiti  iiicn,  ho  sot  uut  along 
the  canal  (Wanica)  connecting  the  Surinam  and  Saramacca  rivers,  and 
visited,  near  Araetali,  an  encampment  of  half-bred  Indians,  presenting  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  Indian  and  negro  types.  After  making  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibiti,  tho  party  commenced  to  ascend  tho 
Wayombo,  a  heautifnl  river  with  a  vegetation  totally  different  in  character 
from  that  of  all  the  other  rivers  in  the  colony.  The  Arrowaks  inhabit 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  traveller  spent  some  considerable  time 
in  their  villages,  collecting  ethnological  information ;  they  appear  to 
preserve  the  ancient  custom  of  clans  analogous  to  those  of  the  Bed- 
skins  of  North  America.  On  28th  September  the  party  left  the 
Wayombo  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  upper  course  of  the  Nikerie, 
hitherto  so  little  known,  which  they  ascended  for  five  days  as  far  as  the 
third  rapid,  or  considerably  beyond  the  point  previously  explored. 
Farther  progress  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  river. 
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The  region  watered  by  tlie  Nikerie  is  ft  well- wooded  desert,  aljsolutely 
miinhabited.  Tlie  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  river  ib  clay,  but  the 
niiMeroua  rocks  found  in  its  bed  are  granitic.  Having  rested  Home  days 
at  an  Arrowak  village,  in  consequence  of  attacks  of  fever,  the  traveller 
descended  the  Lower  Nikorie,  which  is  very  imintereating,  and  proceeded 
up  the  Corentin  to  Oreala^  where  he  met  with  a  party  of  the  Warrona 
Indians.  On  27th  November  lie  returned  to  Paramarilx>,  via  British 
Ouiana  and  Georgetown,  In  his  last  letter,  dated  3rd  December,  Dr. 
Ten  Kate  announot^d  his  intention  of  again  ascending  the  Surinam 
river,  and  then  making  a  journey  through  British  Guiana,  expluring 
more  particularly  the  Pomenin  river,  where  he  expects  to  he  joined  by 
Mr.  im  Thum, 

Surface-actioil  of  Wind-driven  Saad^— in  an  article  in  tbo  February  number 
of  the  *  American  Journal  of  Science,'  on  **  Wind-action  in  Maine,**  Mr*  CI,  H.  Stone, 
of  the  U.S»  Geological  Survey,  gives  some  strikiD*^  instances  of  the  inliueace  of 
wind-<l riven  sand  in  altering  the  flurface  features  of  a  country.  In  Wayne,  New 
Hampshire,  for  example,  within  the  last  forty  yeara,  the  sand  has  drifted  eastwards 
from  oue-half  mile  to  nearly  one  mile,  and  up  the  western  slope  of  a  hill  250  feet 
high,  and  m  now  descendiDg  the  eastern  slope.  In  places  the  dunes  most  have 
travelled  two  miles  or  more  away  from  the  Aadroacoggin  river  valley,  where  they 
were  originally  depoaiied  as  valley-drift.  Often  oa  hill-sides  a  pine-growth  is  formed 
where  one  would  Daturally  exj>ect  the  hard  deciduous  trees.  Investigation  shows 
that  drifting  dunes  have  jmssed  over  the  hill,  and  have  left  more  or  less  sand  ns  a 
covering  of  the  till  Mr,  Stone  gives  two  Ki>ecial  instances  of  the  ix)werful  action 
of  sand  on  the  surface  when  driven  by  the  wind.  One  mode  of  action  he  refers  to 
under  the  name  of  **  till-hurrowing/'  In  certain  parts  of  Maine,  along  the  hordei-s  of 
the  sands  which  have  destroyed  vegetation,  considerable  areas  of  the  till  have  been 
denuded,  and  small  bluffs  formed.  In  1879,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  north- 
west of  Maeme  village,  the  wind  excavated  the  till  to  a  depth  of  nearly  three  feet, 
and  the  glaciated  ledges  had  been  laid  bare  for  a  distance  of  several  rods.  The 
glaciated  stones  of  the  till  retained  their  scratches  in  ]>erfect  condition,  showing 
that  the  process  of  denudation  had  l>eeii  so  rapid  as  not  to  i>ennit  much  weathering 
of  the  stones  or  much  sand-polishing.  The  other  instance  Mr.  Stone  refers  to  under 
the  head  of  gand-polishing.  On  one  side  of  a  series  of  boulders  at  Bethel,  Maine,  are 
a  series  of  grooves,  scratches,  fitrin?,  and  polished  aiirfEices  which  have  puzzled 
observers  since  1861»  During  the  summer  of  last  year  Jlr.  Stone  waa  able  to  solve 
by  actual  observatiun  what  is  known  as  the  Bethel  myst<?ry.  These  carvings  are  due 
to  the  action  of  the  sand  driven  bock  wards  and  forwards  by  the  wind.  Where  the 
boulders  are  low,  all  |)arts  of  the  expoced  surface  are  scratched ;  large  boulders  are 
only  iscmtchod  laterally.  Every  feature,  indeed,  of  these  Bethel  boulders  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  sand-sculpturing  under  the  action  of  the  wincL 

ExpIoratioiL  of  Hoimt  Bogoag,  Australiaii  Alps. — ^Kows  has  recently 
been  received  at  Melbouniet  that  Dr.  von  Leudenfeld,  a  we!l-]cnown 
geologist  and  naturalist,  has,  with  two  others,  explored  Moyiit  Bogong, 
the  highest  mouiitaiu  of  tho  Am^tralian  Alps,  in  Victoria^  its  height  Ijeing 
6508  feet.  The  paiiy  made  tho  ascent  by  a  new  road  from  Snowy  Creek, 
Mitta-Mitta,  in  three  days^  and  spent  twenty-four  houns  on  tho  summit. 
Traces  of  glaciers  wero   discovered   in  tho  valley.     Some  iiiteroating 
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geological  observations  were  made,  and  the  scene  from  the  mountain  was 
photographed. 

Anstralasiaii  Geographical  Society. — This  Society  is  evidently  show- 
ing no  abatement  of  activity ;  quite  recently  we  noticed  a  first  volume  of 
its  '  Proceedings,'  and  now  we  have  received  a  second.  The  number  con- 
tains several  instractive  papers,  both'  from  the  Victoria  and  the  New  South 
Wales  branch  of  the  Society.  We  note,  as  of  special  interest,  a  vigorous 
paper,  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Griffiths,  on  New  Guinea  as  a  field  for  geographical 
research;  while  Mr.  E.  McCurr,  in  a  paper  on  the  descent  of  the  Tas- 
manian  Blacks,  concludes  that  they  were  of  mixed  negro,  but  not  of 
Australian  descent.  Mr.  Bobert  Brew  contributes  some  fresh  informa- 
tion in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  explorations,  while  pearl-fishing,  off 
the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  from  Talbot  Island  to  Frederick  Henry 
Island.  Other  papers  refer  to  Borneo  and  Krakatoa,  explorations  in 
Amheim's  Land,  New  Guinea,  and  the  rivers  of  New  South  Wales. 

Oennan  Colonisation. — The  '  Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung '  has  entered 
on  the  third  year  of  its  existence.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  German  Colonial 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  is  published  monthly.  The  journal  publishes  a 
fair  amount  of  information  of  geographical  interest.  Thus,  in  the  January 
part  there  are  several  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  Gorman  New 
Guinea  ;  an  account  of  Dr.  Finsch's  fifth  journey ;  a  short  communication, 
by  Dr.  Hann,  on  the  climate  of  New  Guinea.  There  is  also  a  paper  on 
the  natural  products,  industries  and  trade  of  Chios,  Chesme,  and  Smyrna. 

Geographical  Bibliography. — It  may  be  useful  to  remind  workers  in 
geography,  that  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  publishes  annually  in 
its  'Zeitschrift'  a  classified  list  of  the  geographical  publications  of  the 
past  year,  including  books,  papers,  maps  and  plans.  This  year's  list  (in 
No.  120  of  the  *  Zeitschrift ' )  covers  over  120  pages,  and  embraces  some- 
thing like  3000  titles. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  APPLIANCES  USED  IN 
GEOGEAPHICAL  EDUCATION. 

Lectures  and  Discussions. 

Lecture  III.  January  19,  1886.— Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  sec.  r.g.s., 

in  the  Chair. 

Oeograplty  in  its  Bclation  to  History. 

By  James  Bryce,  m.p. 

Previous  to  the  Lecture, 

The  Chairman  said  the  Council  of  the  Society  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  position  of  geographical  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges  in  Great  Britain, 
and  they  had  lately  felt  that  their  own  action  in  offering  prize  medals  to  a  certain 
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limited  number  of  acliools,  had  not  been  adequate  in  ita  reach^  or  altogether  satis- 
factc>ry  io  ita  resultSL  Tkey  therefore  determined  to  give  it  up,  and  if  possible,  put 
something  better  in  its  place.  But  befuro  making  any  prc^iosals,  they  sent  Mn  Keltic 
to  report  on  the  state  of  geographic :4l  instruction  abroad,  and  this  Eathibitbn,  and 
the  very  instructive  catalogue,  were  the  fruits  of  hia  labours.  With  the  same 
object,  they  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  Exhibition  to  collect  together  on  various 
occasiuits,  as  many  as  |)Ossible  of  those  interested  and  occupied  in  teaching,  or  whu 
had  the  control  of  education,  in  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  learn  what  they  thought 
of  the  present  system  of  teaching  geography,  and  how  the  subject  might  be  given  a 
higher  place  in  schools  and  ex  ami  nations? ,  Lectures  ha«i  been  given  by  Mn  Eavenstcin 
and  Mfp  K  el  tie,  and  many  gentlemen  had  afterwards  stated  their  views.  There  liad 
been  a  general  agreement  that  one  thing  to  be  done  was  radically  to  alter  the 
conception  of  geography  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  teachers,  to  show  them 
that  it  was  something  very  dlflerent  from  tie  mere  dry  catalt^ues of  many  current 
text-books,  and  that  a  proper  stody  of  geography  involved  the  exploration  of  a  varied 
region  of  knowledge  and  not  the  meclumicjil  i>cnimbulation  of  an  arid  and  mono- 
tonous foWeland, 

In  order  to  inatnict  teachers,  they  must  look  to  the  Uuiversitiea,  for  through  them 
English  education  received  ita  direction.  As  an  Oxonian,  he  felt  that  the  Council 
Blight  be  accused  of  wishing  to  add  to  the  already  too  great  multiplicity  of  the  studies 
at  Ojcford,  but  ho  did  not  think  they  need  do  that.  Tliey  would  be  quite  contented 
if  they  could  raise  geography  higher  In  the  Examination  Schools  which  now  existed 
there.  One  of  those  Schools,  represented  by  Professor  Bryce,  was  that  of  history,  and 
he  thought  that  in  that  School  [wUtical  geography  might  be  given  more  importance 
than  it  yet  had.  By  political  geography,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean 
exclunlvely  or  primarily  the  artificial  frontiers  that  man  bad  |K>sted  along  the 
face  of  nature,  or  the  divisions  into  provinces,  which  afforded  map-makers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taming  their  maps  into  Joseph's  coats  of  many  colours,  and  oonfusing, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  physical  features  under  a  bewildering  maze  of  jxjlychromfltic 
bedizenmeoL  The  political  geography  which  lie  would  like  to  see  taught  was  not 
so  much  what  man  had  done  to  the  earth,  as  what  the  earth  had  done  for  man :  how 
phys^ical  features  had  affected  history,  fmmed  the  pursuits  of  nations,  directed  their 
conquest  or  commerce,  condemning  some  to  comparative  obscurity,  while  giving  to 
others  the  keys  of  the  world. 

He  would  now  introduce  Mr.  Bryce,  who  as  an  historian,  a  geographer,  and 
a  traveller,  was  well  known  to  all  Englishmen.  They  had  all  learned  much  from 
him  about  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  Twenty  years  ago,  he  (Mr.  Freshfield)  liad 
bis  first  opportunity  of  knowing  of  Mr.  Bryce^s  travels.  Mr,  Bryce  had  then 
returned  from  Hungary.  Since  then  Mr,  Bryce  had  crossL-d  Iceland ;  had  climbed  to 
the  top  of  Ararat;  had  bathed  in  the  Pacific;  and  hud  been  in  every  direction  as 
far  as  time  would  allow  an  active  |K>litician  and  a  very  busy  man  to  wander.  He 
hail  published  an  excellent  book  of  tnivels,  and  in  his  otlier  writings  had  lost  no 
occasion  of  showing  the  im]x>rtant  relations  of  Geography  to  ilistory  and  Politics. 
Moreover,  he  had  not  only  proved  the  accessibility  of  distant  mid  Biblical  summits, 
but  by  promoting  a  Bill  for  securing  to  the  public  the  right  of  access  to  Scotch 
mountains,  he  was  now  doing  his  best  to  prevent  the  noblest  iiarts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Great  Britain  being  shut  oif  from  the  nation  by  the  selfishness  of  a  few. 

Mr,  Bryce,  in  his  lecture,  said  hia  object  was  to  consider  what  were  the  points  on 
which  the  studies  of  geography  and  history  touch  one  another,  and  what  was  the  kind 
<jf  geographical  knowledge  which  the  teacher  of  histciry  ought  to  ^x^ssess  in  order  to 
make  his  historical  teaching  as  exact,  as  suggestive,  and  as  full  and  complete  as 
tmsslhle.     Geo^rapbf  had  to  look  on  man  as  a  part  of  nature,  who  is  conditioned 
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in  Bis  devcIopRicat  and  pro2;reas  by  tlie  forces  which  nature  briogs  ta  bear  ivi^a 
iiim  ;  in  other  words,  he  is  in  bistory  the  creature  of  his  environment — not  altogether 
its  creature,  but  working  out  ako  those  inner  forces  which  he  possefises  as  a  rational 
and  moral  being;  but  on  one  side,  at  all  eventj?,  ho  is  largely  determined  and 
influenced  by  the  environment  of  nature.  There  are  parta  of  environment  in  which 
iiifferent  countries  and  differeot  parts  of  a  country  differ,  and  it  wag  iu  discovering 
the  dtflerent  eHfects  produced  on  the  growth  of  naan  as  a  political  and  State-forming 
creature  by  the  geographical  surround inga  in  which  ho  finds  himself  that  this 
meeting- point  of  geography  and  history  resides.  He  divided  these  environment- 
influences  into  three  classes  :*— 1*  The  configuration  of  the  earth*s  surface ;  i.  e,  the 
distribution  of  land  and  fca,  the  arrangement  of  mountain  chains,  tablelands,  and 
valleys,  the  existence  of  rivers  and  the  basins  which  they  drain.  2.  Meteorological 
influences,  i.  e,  climate,  including  heat  and  drought  and  winds,  3.  The  products 
which  a  country  offers  to  human  industry — mineral^  vegetable,  and  animal.  He 
then  gave  numerous  striking  instances  in  illustration  of  the  effect  of  these  various 
infiueuoes  on  national  character,  migration,  and  on  the  formation  and  development 
<if  human  communities. 

After  the  Lectu^re, 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  ho  was  only  expressing  the  general  feeling  of 
the  meeting,  in  offering  their  ivarmcat  thanks  to  Mr.  Bryce  for  his  exoeedingly 
interestiog,  widely  soggestive,  and  only  too  compendious  discourse.  He  seemed  to 
him  to  have  illustrated  very  fully  and  admirably  u  text  kid  down  by  one  of  his 
btDther  historians,  whose  recent  loss  wrs  r)  much  regretted,  Mr.  Green,  who  in  the 
preface  to  his  *  Short  Geography  of  the  British  Istandci,''  wrote :  "  History  strikes  its 
roota  in  geography;  for  without  a  clear  vivid  realisation  of  the  physical  structure  of 
a  country  the  incident*  of  the  life  which  men  have  lived  in  it  cauhave  no  interest  or 
meaning.  Through  history,  again,  politics  strike  their  roots  in  geography,  and  many 
a  rash  generalisation  would  have  been  avoided  had  iMjlitical  thinkers  been  trained  in 
a  knowletlge  of  the  earth  they  live  in  and  of  the  influence  which  its  varying  structure 
must  needs  exert  on  the  varying  ixjlitical  tendencies  and  institutions  of  the  people 
who  part  its  empire  between  tliem."  He  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  this 
preface  for  the  admirable  ^sketch  given  in  It  by  one,  not  primarily  a  geographer, 
and  certainly  no  one-idea*d  enthusiast,  '*of  the  place  geography  must  occupy  in 
any  rational  system  of  ])rimary  e<iucation,  when  the  jjrejudiccs  and  traditions 
of  oar  schools  and  schoolmasters  have  passed  away.""' 

When  there  had  been  lately  among  us  such  historians  as  Mr.  Green,  Mr,  Bryce, 
and  Mr.  Freeman,  there  was  very  good  ho|io  that  geography  was  rising  to  its  proix:r 
place  in  connection  with  history,  and  of  their  mutual  relatious  being  fully  worked 
out.  Mr.  Bryco  had  suggested  all  sorts  of  interesting  subjects  for  detailed 
comment,  did  time  permit.  He  had  mentioned  what  Darwin  said  about  the  future 
possibilities  of  colonisation.  Of  course,  there  was  another  hopeful  thing^that 
where  man  went  ho  often  made  climates  healtliy  which  were  naturally  unhealthy. 
Take  a  place  like  Poti,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  timea  of  the 
Boman  Empire  it  was  a  j)erfectly  healthy  and  prosperous  place.  Now  there  was  a 
proverb  that  no  one  slept  there  a  night  without  getting  a  fever.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  it  until  he  read  in  Arrian  tliat  canals  had  formerly  made  the 
delta  of  the  Phasis  a  smaller  Holland. 

Mr.  Brycc  had  referred  to  the  connection  of  law  with  geography.  It  would  not 
at  first  sight  be  thought  that  glaciers  had  much  to  do  with  law,  but  the  value  of 
ice  for  export  had  given  rise  to  curious  questions  as  to  the  ownenship  of  the  ice,  and 
their  recent  retreat  had  raised  the  point  as  tu  who  owned  the  land  from  which  they 
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had  recedwl.  The  im[K>rtauce  of  water  in  old  tmde-mutea  mij^ht  be  further 
exemplified,  lu  France,  Lyons,  Orleans,  And  Paris,  no  doubt*  owed,  some  of  tbeir 
importaoce  to  their  being  In  tlie  direct  line  of  water  communication  between  the 
raontbs  of  the  lUione  &in\  Seine.  Casauboij  describetl  how  he  lioateti  up  the  Rhone, 
down  llie  Loire,  and  then  from  Orleans  to  Paris  by  land.  The  Eli7/il>etban  trade- 
route  to  Peraia  wm  iinothfir  inHtance — viA  the  White  Sea,  the  HuBsiaa  rivers,  the 
Caspian  and  Dai^hestan,  wh^ch  was  brought  hito  use  when  the  direct  channels  of 
Easti^rn  trade  had  beeu  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  *.*f  the  Turks, 

Sir,  Bryce  had  referred  to  his  (Mr.  Ffesbfielda)  acquaintance  with  the  Alps* 
AVhftt  ho  had  read  about  Alpine  history  had  e^Dnvinced  hira  that  many  Inator inns  were 
extrcmrly  bad  topographers.  A  century  ngo  a  French  writer  stated  that  Hannibfil 
BBcended  to  ihe  top  of  Monte  Viso  to  show  his  troops  Rome.  Michelet  describes 
Francis  L  and  his  amiy  in  1515  as  adventuring  themselves  on  pat  hi*  which  bad 
never  been  trodden  except  by  the  foot  of  the  hardy  chamois  hunter.  In  realily^  the 
French  army  trnvefscH^  one  of  the  lowest  and  easiest  passes  in  the  Western  Alps,  the 
Col  de  rArgentifcre.  In  the  discussions  of  the  Pass  of  Hannibal,  from  Dr,  Arnold  to 
Mr,  Copes,  Brockedon  was,  i^orbaps,  the  only  writer  who  bad  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  localities  now  within  twenty-four  bonm  of  Loudon,  and,  in  conset^^uence,  the 
physical  facts  were,  tis  ii  rule,  accommodated  to  the  theories  of  the  writers,  and  not 
their  theories  to  the  facts.  Carlyle  had  set  an  example  to  historians  of  the  study 
of  local  toi>ogra|>hy.  It  would  also  l»e  an  excellent  thing  if  historians  would  alao 
imitate  him  by  paying  more  attention  to  the  maps  in  their  books.  Thosse  which 
were  put  into  many  English  lx>oks  were  about  as  bad  as  they  jwssibl  j  could  be. 
Goo€l  maps  and  plans  were  of  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  a  history,  and  he  hoped 
that  if  there  were  any  publishers  present,  they  would  bear  that  in  mind,  and  bo 
very  libeml  to  their  next  historian  in  this  matter. 

The  Hon.  G,  i\  BtroDaiCK  (Warden  of  Morton,  Oxford)  could  echo  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Chaimian  with  regard  to  the  admirable  discourse  delivered  by 
Ml'*  Bryce.  It  was  very  strange  that  there  should  he  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  in- 
terest of  f^cography,  but  either  the  method  of  teaching  it  at  school,  or  some  other 
cause,  had  prevented  people  realising  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject,  and  nothing 
could  have  Ixjen  more  success ful  than  Mr  Bryce's  address  in  bringing  home  to  those 
who  doubted  it,  how  varied  that  interest  was  from  the  historical  side.  What  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  that  corner  of  the  county  of  Down  wiiich  was  mountain- 
ous, was  illustrated  by  a  little  fact  in  connection  with  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Dec 
and  Don  in  Scotland,  where  he  believed  the  old  Roman  Catholic  ] copulation  bad 
never  died  out,  while  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Dee  and  Don,  the 
population  was  as  Protestant  as  that  of  Scotland  usually  was.  When  Mr.  Bryce 
spoke  of  the  division  of  England  into  north  and  south,  he  would,  no  doubt,  agree  in 
drawing  the  line  rather  from  north-east  to  south-west,  the  east  of  Yorkshire  and 
Durham  having  been  extremely  important  from  the  earliest  times,  So  in  Scotland 
it  was  not  a  question  of  the  Tay  dividing  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  but  of 
cutting  Scotland  diagonally  from  north-east  to  suuth-west.  If  that  were  done  from 
Inverness,  south-westward,  leaving  Inverness  on  the  right  of  the  line,  scarcely 
a  single  town  of  6000  inhabitants  would  lie  found  to  the  north-west,  though  Wick, 
when  the  fishermen  were  there,  was,  he  Ijelieved,  greater.  When  he  reflected  on  the 
want  of  interest  in  geographical  educ4itiou,  and  the  position  which  geography  now 
occupied  in  education,  he  had  sometimes  been  tempted  to  think  that  most  iieople 
were  so  ignorant  of  it  that  they  did  not  appreciate  their  want  of  further  knowledge- 
Although  they  were  all  supposetl  to  bo  tau!:;ht  geography  in  youth,  he  really  believed 
that  in  any  company  of  Eu^^llsh  a;entlenien,  only  quit-e  a  minority  would  realise  that 
whereas  a  degree  of  latitude  was  of  the  same  length  all  the  world  over,  a  degree  ot 
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JoDgitu^e  dwindled  towards  the  poles;  and  moet  people  would  be  completely 
ptizzled  if  they  were  asketl  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  hi  the  latitude 
of  London^  and  still  more  if  they  were  tsskeA  what  that  represented  in  time,  or  what 
waa  the  ditTerence  between  a  map  on  MiTcators  projection,  and  one  jjresented 
on  a  globe.  He  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  ohl- fashioned  study  of  the  njte  of 
the  globes  had  not  ticen  more  neglected  of  late  years  than  it  was  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago.  Speaking  of  the  University,  he  felt  that  the  subject  of  geography  hail  been 
under  some  disadvantage  by  reason  of  its  very  utility.  If  it  werejjerfectly  useless, 
if  it  were  some  obscure  comer  of  science  or  arGha?ology,  he  was  not  sure  that 
it  would  not  have  attained  a  position  in  the  University  system  ;  but  it  was  m  mani- 
festly nseful»  that  what  waa  everybody's  buaineas  was  nokxly's  business,  and  it  had 
been  overlooked.  It  was  supposed  that  it  must  be  taught,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
vrB&  not  taught  methodically,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  modem  tendency  was 
rather  unfavourable  to  it.  Historians  of  the  time  of  Dr.  Arnold  paid  more  attention 
to  itj^not  than  Mr.  Freeman, — but  more  than  many  historians  of  the  present 
day,  who  wentolf  upon  constitutional  and  other  branches  of  history,  without  suflS- 
ciently  constdenng  the  very  interesting  relations  between  history  and  geography. 
He  was  an  Eton  man,  and  in  one  part  of  that  school  they  were  taught  something  of 
geography,  and  to  some  puqvose,  but,  unfortunately,  that  part  was  rather  low  down, 
and  by  the  time  they  left,  if  they  did  not  take  great  care,  they  had  forgotten  mo«t 
of  what  they  had  leamod.  As  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  wished  the  prosj^ect 
of  obtaining  the  position  for  geography  which  it  deserved,  were  more  ho]>efuL  At 
the  same  time  he  did  not  abandon  hope.  As  examinations  now  governed  everytldng 
at  the  Universities  (and  be  was  not  one  of  those  who  re^^arded  that  as  altogether 
an  evil)  the  object  should  be  to  secure  for  geography  a  ivorthy  place  in  examinations. 
He  had  been  told  that  it  was  now  under  consideration  whether  geography  sliould  not 
have  a  substantial  place  in  the  preliminary  examination  which  wai*  now  Accepted  in 
lien  of  Responsions,  or  the  "  Little  Go."  He  hojied  that  that  w^as  true,  but  he  bati 
always  nrged  upon  the  Geographical  Society,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bryce,  though 
without  success,  the  great  importance  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  geo- 
graphical lectureship  at  the  University.  He  admitted  that  the  University  ought  to 
do  it  without  any  urging,  and  entirely  out  of  their  own  funds ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  thought  if  a  proposal  were  made  by  the  Society,  perhaps  as  an  experiment,  to 
fonnd  a  lectureship,  or  help  to  found  it,  it  would  very  likely  bo  entertained,  because 
it  would  be  a  substantial  proof  of  the  importance  that  the  Society  attached  to  geo- 
graphical education-  llie  benefit  of  this  would  not  merely  consist  in  the  value 
of  the  lectures  which  might  be  delivered,  but  in  the  fact  that  there  would  be  some 
one  there  whose  duty  it  would  be  night  and  day  to  press  the  claims  of  the  subject. 
As  member  of  a  Board  which  had  something  to  do  with  these  things,  be  had  tried  to 
get  the  University  to  establbh  a  geographical  lectureship,  but,  as  in  the  cafse  of  the 
man  in  the  Gospel,  others  stepped  down  before  him.  Certain  obscure  subjects  had 
a  nmnber  of  advocates  to  fiush  their  claims,  and  geography  was  not  successful  in 
getting  a  definite  place.  Any  little  influence  he  {xwisessed  would  be  heartily  used  for 
the  promotion  of  a  geographical  lectureship. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  said  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  Mr,  Bryce  « 
address  was  his  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  human  race  to  ita  environments.  It 
was  a  curious  fiict,  that  the  tliree  most  degraded  races  of  mankind,  the  Tasmanians, 
the^Hottentota,  and  the  Patagonians,  were  found  at  the  extreme  south  of  Australia, 
of  Africa,  and  of  America  respectively.  Mr,  Bryce  bad  stated  that  Fmnce  was  not 
crossed  by  any  chain  of  mountains,  but  there  were  the  mountain  ranges  of  Central 
France,  whicl),  commencing  in  Dordogne,  extended  through  the  Departments  of 
Corr^ze,  ruy-dc-DOme,  Cantnl,  Haute  Loire,  and  Ardkhe  to  tlie  Rhone,  and  which 
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Blight  well  be  suppoeod  to  have  hafi  a  great  effect  in  separating  the  populatioDS  of 
the  north  of  France  from  those  of  the  south.  He  himself  took  an  intense  interest  in 
geography,  and  he  ho|^  he  hiMl  liean  better  taught  in  Scotland,  where  he  was 
educated,  tlian  it  ajtpeared  be  would  have  been  in  England.  His  impression  waa,  that 
what  was  really  required  was  that  geoprmphical  education  should  extend  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  school  and  college,  GtH>gmphy  was  not  looked  upon  as  of  no 
account  in  an  educational  point  of  view  merely  because  it  waa  so  practical,  bnt 
because,  concerning  itself  with  every  branch  of  a  liberal  education,  it  came  under  no 
one  more  than  another. 

Irtr,  Bryce,  in  reply,  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  biR 
address  had  been  apokcn  of,  and  listened  to.  With  regard  to  what  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  had  said  about  France,  he  fully  admitted  the  truth  of  those  remarks.  There 
was  a  remarkable  difference  1>etween  the  architecture  to  the  north  of  the  Ardennes, 
and  that  to  the  south.  1  Ionian  influence  was  much  more  marked  in  the  Rhone 
valley  and  Eastern  Lan;]n^ipdoc ;  and  no  doubt  the  exiisteDce  of  the  Ithone  and 
Saone  valley  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  chain  of  mountains  on  the  other,  had  estab- 
lltihed  a  connection  between  North  and  South  France.  At  the  same  time  there  could 
he  no  doubt  that  important  influennes  were  due  to  the  cliain  of  mount aina  to  which 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  had  rfferretl  Ho  did  not  think  anything  better  could  be 
done  than  to  cfitablish  a  readership  in  geo^phy  at  Oxford,  as  Mr.  Broderick  had 
advocated. 


LECTtJKE  IV,  January  26tli,  1886. — Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  kxai.,  F.R.S,, 

in  the  Chair. 

On  th^  Sclent fjic  Aspects  of  Geographtml  Edueattoiu 

By  Prof.  H.  N.  Moseley,  f.e.s. 

Previous  to  the  lecture. 

The  CHAmMAN  said  that  for  upwards  of  a  century  it  ha«l  been  the  practice  of 
the  Lonls  Commiaaionera  of  the  Admiralty  to  employ  one  or  more  ships  annually  for 
scientific  purposes,  the  chief  object  being  hydrograpbical  surveys  and  mapping 
coast'linea.  In  this  way  charts  had  been  produced  suck  as  ali  other  nations  of  the 
world  put  together  could  not  match.  Some  of  these  ToyagBB  bad  been  for  the  pur- 
jose  of  taking  observations  of  the  planeta  across  the  sun,  others  for  noticing  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  othera  for  magnetic  surveys,  while  very  few  had  been  for 
jmrely  geographical  purposes.  To  some  of  these  expeditions  officers  had  been 
appointed  other  than  naval  men,  to  do  hydrogmpbical,  geon^raphical,  zoological,  and 
botanical  work.  In  his  first  voyage  Cook  was  accompanied,  as  a  volunteer,  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  went  w*ith  a  large  staff  at  his  own  expense,  and  whose  labours 
caused  him  for  half  a  century  afterward*  to  be  regar^Jed  as  the  leading  scientific 
man  in  the  British  Islcfs,  while  his  name  was  revered  in  every  scientific  circle 
throughout  the  world.  The  next  case  was  that  of  Captain  Flinders*  voyage  to 
survey  the  ct»aat  of  Australia*  He]  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  tho 
head  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  who,  as  soon  as  his  works 
were  published,  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  botanist  of  the  day.  Sir  John 
Iticliardson  accomj^nied  Sir  John  Franklin  in  two  of  his  great  voyages,  and  the 
works  ho  jiroduced  on  the  botany,  ethnology,  and  physical  geography  of  the  Polaf 
regions  were  without  parallel.  He  need  not  do  more  than  mention  Darwin  in  his 
voyage  in  the  Btagh,  and  Huxley  in  the  BalU^make,  Mr.  Moseley  accompanied 
the  most  important  of  all  these  voyages,  and  the  only  one  that  was  fittedjout  for 
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purely  scientific  purposes,  that  of  the   Chalhnffer^  aod  would  take  bis  plaoe  along 
with  the  illustriouB  me  a  whose  names  he  had  just  mentioned. 

Professor  Moselev,  in  his  lecture,  said  that  it  was  naturally  the  scion tiSc  side 
of  geography  which  interested  him  most ;  and  he  argutNl  that  physical  geograpliy 
ought  to  fonn  part  of  every  liberal  education,  as  being  a  subject  specially  adapted 
for  puqxxses  of  general  leamicg,  and  as  the  only  true  basis  on  which  can  be  founded 
a  knowledge  ot  what  is  termed  ix>lirical  geography.  In  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Knrti[>e,  ilie  necessity  of  jihysical  geogmphy  as  a  subject  of 
general  etlucation  and  of  higher  University  study  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  acccpttNl, 
It  is  not  only  au  exoelleut  subject  fur  teaching  ]>uqx>ses,  but  is  also  esf«cially  well 
adapted  for  examination  purpjses.  The  energetic  efforts  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  promote  geogra[)hical  teaching  cannot  but  yield  conaitlerable  results  in 
improving  the  position  of  the  subject  in  this  country,  but  it  is  most  imi»ortant  that 
a  further  attempt  to  introduce  the  subjcci  in  any  fonn,  as  a  University  one,  sbouki 
he  made.  At  the  present  moment,  it  miglit  not  be  iKi«5«ible  to  secure  the  repreaention  of 
geography  as  a  whole,  because  of  the  api^rent  vagueness  of  ita  Ijounds,  and  the  attacks 
on  all  aides  to  which  it  u  m  consequence  liable,  hut  there  might  be  a  chance  of  sucoesa 
if  the  attempt  were  made  lo  press  the  claims  of  physical  geography.  If  cbtahlished, 
it  would  meet  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  leading  geolc^ists.  ProfesiKjr  Bonne 
had  recorded  liis  opinion  that  special  chairs  of  physical  geography  should  be  founded, 
thus  dividing  geology,  aa  it  were>  into  two  parts,  and  Professor  A.  Geikie  had 
expressed  similar  views.  Courses  of  lectures  on  the  higher  branches  of  physical 
geography  were  now  being  given  by  Professor  Hughes  at  Cambridge  and  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkius  at  Owen's  College,  and  he  (Professor  Moselcy)  venturc<l  to  suggest 
that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  tsociety  should  endeavour  to  secure  Ihe 
co-operation  of  the  Geological  Society  in  a  joint  attempt  to  induce  the  Universities 
to  establish  such  profes8orshi|)s.  He  coucludetl  by  reading  letters  from  Professor 
Kirchhoff  (Halle)  and  Professor  Wagner  (Gottingen),  who  gave  information  which 
settled  the  queBtioii  as  to  the  wide  difference  between  pure  geology  and  physical 
geography  I  as  taught  by  the  res^iective  professors  of  those  branches  of  science  in 
GertEim  Universtties. 


After  the  lecture, 

The  Chairman  said  that  ProfeBSor  Moseley  had  brought  great  knowletlge  and 
practical  experience  in  an  admimble  manner  to  show  how  a  Univursity  man  would 
have  geography  introduced  into  University  teaching  j  but  those  who  wore  interested 
in  this  question  had  to  go  a  little  further.  It  had  always^  appeared  to  him  that  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  these  subjects  properly  into  the  higher  education, 
if  the  students  had  not  received  a  good  grounding  in  those  branches  of  science  on 
which  geography  was  based.  He  was  sorry  to  bear  much  disrepute  often  cast 
upon  pure  topography.  It  waa  of  very  little  use  teaching  the  physical  geography, 
geology,  or  botany  of  a  country,  if  the  student  did  not  know  where  the  country 
was.  He  was  Htrou^ly  of  opinion  that  geography  ought  to  jM^rmeate  the  whole 
education  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  termination  of  the  University  career;  every 
subject  taught  having  a  geographical  aspect* 

Professor  Bokkey  said  lie  was  heartily  in  accord  with  what  Prof.  Moseley  had 
Hud  ftbout  the  im[)ortance  of  geoirnostic  teaching  as  a  branch  of  education.  It  was 
admimbly  suited  for  elemeutiry  teaching,  and  ha^I  a  peculiar  value  inasmuch  as  the 
lessoDS  learned  could  be  constantly  used  in  the  daily  walks.  It  was  also  a  good 
subject  for  examination  purposes,  because  it  couM  not  well  be  craninied.  In  order 
to  answer  the  questions  well  ihe  student  must  correlate  his  informatioU|  and  ha?e  a 
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clear  idea  of  wbat  he  was  goiDg  to  say  before  lie  commenced  writing  bis  unawer. 
With  regard  to  the  practical  way  of  proceeding,  he  was  ioclined  to  think  that  the 
ficietice  of  geology  had  been  growing  so  rtipidly  that  no  one  mnn  c^uld  master  the 
whole  of  it.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  before  long  to  break  up  ideology  into 
tliree  distinct  branches;  f)ctrologyi  geognosy,  and  strati  graphical  f;eolo;;y  with 
palfBontologY,  A  rather  painful  lesson  was  to  be  learned  by  looking  round  the  walls 
of  the  Exhibition,  It  was  evident  that  foreign  ma|>6  were  far  superior  to  Englisti 
maps.  There  seemed  to  have  been  a  kiod  of  evolution  in  mapping ;  first  the  plum- 
pmldiug  stage;  then  the  hairy  cnterpilUr  stage;  and  nest  the  graphic  method  of 
shading,  and  he  was  afraid  that  some  of  the  maps  exhibited  had  not  got  beyond  the 
hairy  caterpillar  stage.  But  there  was  one  thing  more  important  than  maps,  and 
that  was  models*  Some  of  those  exhibited  were  admirable,  but  unfortunately  the 
prices  were  rather  prohibitive,  so  that  the  Geographical  Society  would  do  a  great 
eervice  to  tcftchers  if  they  conld  get  decent  models  pnwiuced  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jex-Blake  (Rugby)  said  that  no  one  could  understand  the  political 
history  of  a  country  without  being  acquainted  with  the  geographical  facts  that  had 
made  the  towns,  and  he  wtm  sure  there  was  more  interest  felt  in  the  subject  than  was 
commonly  supposed  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  advance  it  on  sound  lines.  When 
he  was  a  boy  he  never  dreamed  of  being  able  to  get  tlirough  even  a  Greek -play  lesson, 
much  less  a  page  of  Thucydides  or  Livy,  without  knowing  the  lie  of  the  country,  and 
certainly  the  interest  in  the  subject  was  keener  now,  and  more  widely  spread,  than 
when  he  was  a  lx>y  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  There  were  two  fticts  which  showed 
the  keen  interest  in  geography  of  one  of  his  predecessors— Dr.  Arnold.  Though  he 
died  in  1842  and  the  Crimean  War  did  not  break  out  till  1854,  he  said  that  if  ever 
Russia  had  to  figlit  a  European  antagonist,  that  antagonist  would  be  very  ill-advised 
if  she  did  not  attack  Russia  in  the  Crimea,  Dr.  Anaohl  also  picket!  out  at  a  glance, 
approaching  it  for  the  first  time,  the  very  pass  by  which  Hannibal  must  have  crossed 
the  Apennines,  taking  his  elephants  from  Central  to  Southern  Italy ;  and  no  one 
could  read  his  Thucydides  or  Bora  an  history  without  noticing  that  he  knew  how 
physical  facts  must  sliape  political  ones.  He  was  quite  snre  that  the  Society  had 
taken  a  very  wise  step  in  forming  the  Exhibition  and  having  the  lectures  delivered. 
He  took  by  no  means  the  gloomy  view  of  the  present  st^te  of  geographical  teaching 
and  geographical^  ap|iaratu&,  adopted  in  some  quarters ;  but  8uch  an  exhibition  as 
tills  made  im]»rovemeut  certain  in  both  method  and  apjiaratus. 

Rev.  Canon  Dakiel  thonght  that  very  few  public  schools  or  universities  would 
hG  disposed  to  add  geography  to  their  curriculum  if  it  could  not  be  shown  that  it 
was  valuable  as  an  intellectual  discipline ;  but  the  common  impression  was  that  it 
was  of  very  little  value  in  that  respect,  and  in  the  Society *s  Reporti  most  of  the 
head^maaters  who  had  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  subject  said  that  the  reason 
why  geography  received  so  little  attention  in  the  public  schocds  was  that  it  was 
comparatively  valueless  as  a  discipline.  He  venturttl  to  think  that  this  impression 
entirely  arose  from  the  very  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the  subject  had  been 
taught  in  this  coantry.  If  it  were  taught  intelligently  it  would  be  found  to  be  as 
valuable  for  purposes  of  intellectual  discipline  as  any  other  subject  included  in  the 
ordinary  school  curricula*  If  children  were  l©d  to  bring  their  geography  to  bear  upon 
their  history,  and  their  history  upon  their  geography,  then  geography  would  prove 
to  Ije  invaluable  as  a  discipline.  Teachers,  however,  were  not  sufficiently  trained  in 
the  subject.  Some  of  them  probably  had  never  read  any  special  treatise  on  it,  and 
yet  they  were  expected  to  teach  it.  How  could  they  be  enthusiastic  about  a  subject 
of  which  they  knew  little,  ant!  about  the  methods  of  teaching  of  which  they  kncvv^ 
less  ?  Many  public  school  masters  would  derive  much  benefit  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  geography  if  they  would  pay  a  visit  to  a  national  school  or  a  training 
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college,  where  the  subject  had  been  taught  scientifically  for  many  years,  and  where 
models  constructed  by  the  teachers  themselves  were  employed  to  illustrate  the  lessons. 
Both  the  students  and  the  children  were  accustomed  to  draw  maps  from  memory, 
and  the  Educational  Department  insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  meridian  lines  and 
parallels  of  latitude.  He  wished  to  say  one  word  in  defence  of  English  maps. 
Those  who  had  criticised  them  had  been  mainly  influenced  by  their  feelings  as 
scientific  men  ;  but  the  requisites  of  a  map  for  a  school  were  different  from  those  of  an 
atlas  to  be  used  by  a  student  at  the  UDlversity  or  a  scientific  man.  Many  maps 
which  were  excellent  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  would  be  execrable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  teaching.  Mountain  ranges  and  other  physical  features  should  be 
exhibited  in  a  very  forcible  and  striking  manner.  Little  children  could  not  possibly 
take  in  a  multitude  of  details :  what  impressed  their  minds  were  bold  lines. 

Professor  M*Kbkny  Hughes  (Cambridge)  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker  as  to 
the  suitableness  for  their  purpose  of  our  elementary  school  maps,  and  thought  that  it 
was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  better  and  higher  teaching  in  geo- 
graphy,  to  begin  by  decrying  everything  English.  In  the  exhibition  around  them,  of 
course,  greater  prominence  had  been  given  to  those  foreign  objects  which  we  did  not 
every  day  get  an  opportunity  of  seeing ;  but  he  thought  that  such  publications,  e.g.  as 
Keith  Johnston's  Atlases,  Stanford's  Stereographic,  and  other  wall  maps,  and  those  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  would  compare  favourably  with  any  foreign  productions  for  the 
several  uses  for  which  they  were  intended.  It  was  so  often  repeated  that  there  was 
no  geographical  teaching  in  the  Universities  that  ho  wished  to  point  out  again  that 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  any  rate,  physical  geography  was  regularly 
lectured  upon  by  one  or  other  of  the  geological  staff,  and  that  excursions  were 
regularly  made  with  the  students  in  which  the  physical  features  were  pointed  out 
and  explained.  He  thought  there  was  a  misapprehension  of  the  conditions  among 
those  who  supposed  that  the  geographical  details  required  for  particular  courses  of 
lectures  on  history  or  zoology,  or  physiography  or  geology,  couhl  be  obtained  from 
courses  of  lectures  on  general  geography  in  the  University.  The  common  ground- 
work, topographical  and  chorographical,  must  be  acquired  before  a  man  comes  up  to 
the  University.  In  his  short  University  career  he  must  specialise.  The  Zoological 
Professor  now  lectured  upon  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.  Tlie 
Historical  Board  might  provide  courses  on  historical  geography :  on  campaigns,  on 
colonisation,  on  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  world,  and  so  on ;  and,  in  the  department 
of  geology,  physical  geography  must  always  be  taught. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  it  was  tnie  that  so  little  was  done  at  the  schools  that 
it  would  answer  to  teach  elementary  geography  at  college.  But  that  he  hoped  was 
only  temporary.  It  was  quite  wrong  to  say  that  it  did  not  pay  at  the  Univereity. 
It  paid  directly  in  the  Tripos  Examinations  and  indirectly  in  the  better  understand- 
ing of  history  ancient  and  modern.  He  would  not  discourage  the  expansion  of  the 
subject,  or  the  founding  of  a  chair  of  geography  in  the  University.  It  would  be  a 
useful  and  interesting  subject  taken  alone  for  the  politician,  the  traveller,  and  the 
man  of  leisure.  But  the  present  great  want  will  not  be  met  in  that  way.  For  the 
men  who  require  geography  as  a  help  in  other  studies — for  their  history,  their 
zoology,  their  geology, — for  them  geography,  in  its  old  meaning,  will  be  a  subordinate 
subject  when  they  get  to  the  Univereity.  Practically  they  must  get  most  of  it  at 
school. 

The  Chaibiian  said  that  Mr.  Hughes  seemed  to  overlook  the  immense  influence 
that  fellowships  in  the  Univereities  would  have  upon  the  early  education  in  tho 
subsidiary  schools.  The  professorehip  should  be  to  a  great  extent  a  peripatetic  one, 
and  the  whole  class  i-hould  be  taken  through  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  eo  as 
to  make  the  teaching  practical. 

No.  III.— March  1886.J  p 
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Sir,  FiiESHFiELD  said  tliat  whatever  iniglit  be  the  ca=e  at  Cambridj^e,  he  bad 
the  aiitbority  of  the  Warden  of  Merton,  of  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Tozer,  Mr.  George,  and 
others,  for  saying  that  at  Oxford,  lEatead  of  the  University  going  the  right  way  as 
fast  as  it  coald,  it  was  resolutely  refufiing  to  etir  at  all.  What  was  wanted  at  the 
Universities  was  a  representative  of  geogitiphy,  who  woald  secure  a  hearing  by  his 
wide  knowledge  and  power  of  making  the  subject  attractive.  Geography  would 
never  be  property  taught  at  the  public  schools  until  the  assistaut-masters  who  went 
down  to  them  from  the  Universities  ha^l  a  liking  for  it ;  and  he  hop»eii  that  Dr.  Jcx- 
Blake  would  use  his  influence  at  the  Conference  of  Head-masters  to  urge  them  to 
give  geography  a  little  more  syna pathetic  treatment  in  their  courses,  not  regarding 
it  only  as  a  separate  subject,  but  bringing  it  into  all  other  subjects.  If  the  bead- 
mastera  would  make  it  a  Bine^uct-nmi  that  their  asmstants  should  have  some  little 
knowledge  of  physical  geography,  and  not  Hpeak  of  it  in  disrespectful  terms  on  all 
occasions,  a  great  deal  would  be  done  towards  the  object  the  S<x;iety  liad  in  view. 
Mr.  Hoseley  had  spoken  of  the  great  advances  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  map- 
making,  and  in  introducing  geography  into  s<:hools  ;  but  Zurich,  which  was  the 
most  commercial  and  go-ahead  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  had  done,  perhat>s,  more  for 
geographical  education  than  any  other  place  in  Europe.  They  had  a  beautiful  large 
wall-map  of  the  Canton,  showing  all  its  physical  features,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  schools,  and  they  put  a  small  copy  of  it  into  every  child's  hand.  They  bad  also 
little  relief  maps  made  of  pasteboard,  each  slip  representing  100  metres,  and  the 
children  were  taught  to  ^instruct  the  models.  For  higher  education  they  bad  the 
isplendid  relief  model  of  the  Monte  Ilosa  group  constracte<l  by  Herr  Brefeld  and 
Professor  Heim.  Zurich  owed  it«  high  standard  of  map-making  partly  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Swiss  Ordnance  Survey  during  the  past  forty  years.  General 
Dufour  made  a  marvellous  map  of  Switzerland,  and  hiH  survey  bad  under  his  suc- 
cessor been  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  unknown  to  any  other  country.  The 
map  was  sold  cheaply.  England  was  much  l)ehiDd  in  the  matter  of  publishing 
Ordnance  maps  cbe^iply  and  quickly,  and  keeping  them  up  to  date ;  though  this  was 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  misplaced  parsimony  of  Parliament  than  to  any  want 
of  energy  in  the  staff.  He  might  mention,  as  an  instance,  that  there  was  no  Govern- 
ment map  in  existence  which  showed  the  bills  and  dales  of  Exmoor  with  even 
approximate  accuracy.  The  source  of  the  Exe  was  misplaced  about  a  mile.  In 
France,  and  Italy  too,  rough  but  sufficiently  good  copies  of  the  Ordnance  maps 
could  be  purchased  for  fivepence  or  sixpence. 

Mr.  G.  Geiffith  ( Harrow  School)  said  he  Ijad  been  very  much  surpriaed  at 
the  discussion.  The  Head-master  of  Rugby  had  said  that  geography  was  taught  in 
his  school  in  an  effective  manner,  and  they  bad  also  been  told  that  it  was  properly 
taught  in  the  primary  schools  ;  and  yet  the  Geographical  Society  had  for  several 
years  been  telling  the  world  that  it  was  badly  taught  in  this  country.  How  to 
teacb  geography  well  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  He  could  imagine  that  if 
the  teaching  of  topography  were  attempted  in  tbe  schools  something  might  b©  done ; 
but  he  believed  tbe  Society  aimed  at  having  physical  geography  taught  as  a  separate 
subject,  and  that  included  not  only  geology,  but  meteorology,  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  other  matters.  The  use  of  the  barometer  and  scientific  instruments,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  not  to  form  part  of  geographical  teaching,  but  of  physics.  He  thought 
the  Greographical  Society  had  to  a  certain  extent  made  a  mistake  in  their  examina- 
tions, in  extending  them  over  too  large  a  range  of  subjects.  At  Harrow,  text-books 
by  Geikie  and  Huxley  were  used ;  but  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  have  all  the 
subjccta  treated  of  in  those  books  taught  in  a  practical  way,  except  as  a  part  of 
physics,  because  they  involved  questions  of  heat,  of  light,  and  of  mechanics.  That, 
he  believed,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  schools  had  iailed  to  take  up  the  subject 
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•in  the  way  the  Goograpliical  Society  wislied.  He  beKe\^ed  tliat  great  good  might  be 
<lone  by  professors  of  gec>graphy  at  the  Universities  as  proposed  by  Profesa<;»r  Moseley, 
and  tbe  estublisbnaeni  of  such  was  sanctioned  by  the  Oxford  Commission  of  1854. 

Mr*  J.  R.  Lakgleb  said  the  great  mistake  usually  made  in  teacliing  geograjihy 
was  to  compel  children  to  learn  from'  a  text-book  a  large  number  of  names,  im- 
portant and  unimportant  alike,  in  set  lessons,  and  without  any  association  of  ideas. 
Tbe  main  thing  in  learning  useftil  geography  was  not  to  know  first  tbe  ** where'' 
hut  the  **  what  "—the  scenery,  climatOt  history,  i&c,,  as  Buggested  by  the  pictorial 
jiart  of  this  valuable  Exliihition — otherwise  the  lesson  became  a  painful  infliction  of 
mere  words,  instead  of  exciting  the  interest  of  tbe  children.  The  **  where*'  localises 
tbe  idea;  and  the  " why '^  is  a  third  stage  which  explains  causes  and  oflTecte, 
especially  in  **  physical  geogmphy."  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  chairs  at 
the  Universities,  teacherH  would  be  sure  to  give  instruction  in  any  subject  which 
told  at  the  Univcraitj^  examination*  That  evening  a  proposal  was  before  tbe  mem- 
l>ers  of  Convocation  of  the  London  University  to  eliminate  geography  altogether  from 
the  syllabus ;  and  if  examiners  put  mainly  such  questions  as  **  What  is  the  roof  of 
the  world?  "  **  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Flowery  Land  ?  "  little  good  would 
be  done  by  retaining  the  subject  for  the  advantage  of  a  oomraercia!  people.  If,  how- 
i^ver,  attention  was  given  to  questions  snch  as  those  Mr»  Moseley  had  auggesteil, 
e,g.  the  growing  of  cereals,  or  tbe  distribution  of  those  plants  which  were  es|iecially 
useful  to  mankind,  geography  might  bo  studied  to  iw>me  pur|K*Be.  Ho  remembered 
Sir  Flenry  Bawlinson  once  saying  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  tliathti  thought 
there  were  very  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  knew  the  situation  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but  until  tbe  Bay  of  Fundy  became  important  on  account  of  a 
dispute  about  the  fishing  grounds,  what  special  advanUge  was  there  in  knowing  its 
exact  locality  ?  Many  names  were  of  little  use  except  under  such  circumstances, 
and  might  well  be  omitted  from  text-books  in  favour  of  confessedly  important  points 
in  the  geograpiiy  of  the  world.  Much  time  and  energy  are  wasted  in  teaching 
minute  details* 

E*'v,  E.  Hale  (Eton)  thought  that  Professor  Hughes  had  re^^arded  geography  too 
much  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  and  had  not  cleiirly  appreciate^i  that  it  is  a  science 
^f  itself*  The  reason  why  tbe  schools  did  not  send  ge<:>graphcrg  to  tbe  Universities  was 
that  geography  was  not  recognise<l  at  the  Univei-sities,  A  pupil  of  bis  own  who  had 
taken  both  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  WTote  to  him  from  Cambridge  saying 
that  nobody  cared  anything  about  geogi-apby  there.  At  the  school  with  which  he 
was  connected  every  boy,  as  the  foundation  of  bis  scientific  Qjurse,  liad  a  year  of 
physical  geography.  That  quickened  the  lx>ys*  habits  of  observation.  He 
was  also  accustomed  to  give  a  few  lessons  on  the  weather  chart  of  tbe  Time.%  and 
the  boys  acquired  a  rough-and-ready  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  Metereological 
Department  made  their  forecasts.  Such  an  interest  was  taken  in  the  subject  that  for 
the  last  seven  years  the  boys  themselves  had  dmwn  up  their  own  meteorological 
reporta.  Every  teacher  ought  to  be  independent  of  bis  books,  but  often  when  be  had 
not  bad  time  to  finish  his  lectures  on  a  subject,  he  bad  referred  the  boys  to  Huxley's 
*  Physiography  *  and  he  had  never  found  that  they  had  any  dilliculty  in  under- 
standing it.  One  reason  why  geography  was  badly  taught  was  that  masters  disliked 
the  lesson.  They  simply  took  their  text-book  and  their  Keith  Johnston,  read  a 
page  or  two,  and  then  askai  questions  about  it  when  they  went  into  achoc>L  Taught 
in  that  way  geogra])hy  was  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  tbe  pupiK  Such  a  state 
of  things  would  not  exist  if  geography  were  recogniaed  at  the  Universities, 

Professor  M*Kenny  Hughes  did  not  think  he  could  bp  accused  of  regarding 
geography  from  one  point  of  view  only,  when  the  whole  drift  of  his  remarks  had 
been  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  geography  at  the  University  was,  and  must  be. 
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dividcHl  undor  several  heads  to  suit  the  more  spcciali^  studies  of  the  place.  The 
opposition  could  hardly  ho  said  to  come  from  those  de|mrtmenU  which  now  offered, 
us  far  OB  they  could,  the  geographical  teachinj^  required  for  their  own  subjects.  He 
ha4  that  morniug  lectured  on  the  details  of  the  pliysicd  geogni])]ry  of  a  country  to 
which  he  was*  going  to  tike  hia  meu  in  the  Easter  \*acation-  He  regretted  that  he 
should  have  been  so  far  mi«imderat«xid  as  to  be  supfwaed  to  object  to  geo^rapldcal 
teacbing  because  ho  did  not  believe  that  a  particnkr  scheme  which  had  beeii 
proposed  would  l>ei!t  promote  the  end  in  view. 

ProfeBsor  ]^!oselet,  in  reply,  said  he  was  Borry  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  expressctl 
liimself  rather  strongly  againut  big  proposition ;  but  tiiere  was  a  »tateraent  in  Mr. 
KeUie''8  admirable  report  to  the  eflect  that  tho  great  opix)neiitsto  the  development  of 
geography  in  thia  country  had  always  been  the  geologists.  He  wns  glad  to  find  that 
Professor  Bonoey  tof>k  an  opposite  Tiew,  and  he  knew  that  Professor  Boyd  Dawk  ins 
and  Professor  Archibald  Geikie  were  iitrongly  in  favour  of  a  professorship  of  phy^cal 
;^t"ography.  No  doubt  geography  had  long  been  tauj^ht  at  Rugby  as  admirably  as 
^Ir.  Jex-Blake  had  stated  ;  but  nothing  more  execrable  could  be  conceived  than  the 
teaching  of  geography  at  Harrow  when  he  was  there;  in  fact,  all  the  geography  ho 
waa  taught  there  was  the  drawing  of  ma|)3  from  copies.  M^r.  Jex-Blake  seemed  to 
regard  physical  geography  as  a  thing  with  resiiect  to  which  there  was  no  develop- 
ment,  but  the  fact  was  that  it  was  a  subject  in  which  most  interesting  work  was 
being  done  every  day.  Until  ho  saw  a  mountain  in  Switzerland  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  gradual  rise  of  a  mountain  chain,  or  of  the  enormous  area  coveit?d  by 
it.  There  was  tiot  only  a  certain  quality  of  study  of  physical  geography  applicable- 
to  public  scboola,  hut  there  was  also  a  higher  study  of  the  subject,  such  as  w  as 
represented  in  Oscar  Peschcl  s  *  Allgemeine  Erdkunde**  Pescliet  w^as  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  that  ever  lived.  He  not  only  wrote  a  treatise  on  geography,  but 
also  a  mo4«t  valuable  anthropology,  a  history  of  geography,  and  a  series  of  easaya  on 
all  sorts  of  interesting  subjects  connected  with  geography.  His  idea  of  a  profesaur 
of  geography  at  a  University  was  one  who  would  treat  the  subject  in  its  higher 
branches.  At  the  present  tinie  tlere  was  no  text*book  on  physiati  geography  iu 
]vngland  which  in  any  way  approached  those  published  in  Gennany.  Hu  did  not: 
expect  all  the  details  of  the  sabject  to  be  taught  to  beginners  at  school.  It  should 
proceed  by  successive  stages,  the  same  as  Tjatin  or  Greek.  He  believed  that  geograjiby 
would  take  its  proi)er  place  in  the  Universities  before  many  y^js  passed  away. 
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Fifth  Meeting,  2Mi  Januarif,  1886.^-Sir  Bdtherford  Alcock,  k.c.b., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections— Oeoriyfl  EdtJMrd  Bowkerj  Es*}. ;  Major  William  BroaJ/tmi^TLE,;, 
Canon  George  liuthr  ;  Major  Arthur  IL  Cook ;  Alex.  Tove^  Drydak,  Esq.; 
Samuel  Mmtrdft/rd  Gthhs^  Epj*  ;  Jit:u,  B1  ^S,  Green j  Alex.  Ilcitdersm^t  Esq./  Jumefi 
SUttmri  Jlaidersort  Esq.  ;  Geortje  Ain^Jk  J  lights  Esq.  j  Iliigh  Hu^keSt  Esq.  ;  Uenn/ 
Set/mour  Kimj,  Enq. ;  Joi^ph  Kips,  Esq.;  Robert  D.  Lunham^  Esq.;  Captain  IK 
Mixinlund  I  Frank  Arthur  Morgan^  E$q,^  J,  F*  Mnmmen;^  Esq.;  Arthur  Otto 
A'acAse,  Esq.^  c.e.  j  liolcrt  Elliot  Steely  Esq^  m»a.  ;   William  Culley  Siohart^  Esq, 

The  pai>er  read  was ;  — 

**  A  Recent  Journey  in  Corea,"  By  W.  K,  Carles,  Esq.,  H.IL  Vice-Consul, 
Corea, 

Will  be  publishedj  with  map,  fn  the  April  nu.aben 
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Slxih  Meeting,  Sih  Fehuar^,  188C,™The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis 
of  LoRNE,  K.T.»  President,  ia  the  Chair. 

I^Ilections.—  WiHitim  M*i*'jlotudd  Cameron^  Es'j, ;  Jamts  JIehh*s  Croome^  Esq,  ; 
Edufanf  H&uvood^  £'«<y. ;  Ahxandtr  llosie^  Ei>q,  (HJS.M.  Consnlsr  Service,  Clima) ; 
Lkut.' General  Edward  iTaye,  r.a,  ,-  Alexander  Mucauluy  FoBnettj.  Eiq,  j  James 
Uarn'son  Fcisilethumtet  Es/.  ;  Arnold  Trindet;  Eaq^ 

The  following  paper  was  r^ad  : — 

"  A  Sketch  of  the  Pliysiciil  Geography  of  BmaiL"  I5y  James  W,  Wells,  ili.c.e. 
Will  be  published,  with  tho  author's  physical  iimp  of  Brazil,  in  a  future  number. 
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GeograpMcal  Society  of  Paris.— January  Btb,  1886,  H.  Alfh.  Milke- 
Edwabds  iu  the  chair. — M.  ]L  du  Cuillaud  forwarded  two  commiiDications  with 
reference  to  the  Tookiog  qiiestiorij  entitled,  *  L'fi vacua ti on  du  Tonkin  et  rhonneur 
de  b  France,*  aiKl  *  La  moiiarchie  franraiae  et  la  questiou  AnEatnite/ — M,  A,  E. 
Kordenskiuki  presentud  a  copy  of  his  bcxjk,  giving  ihe  aixount  of  his  last  voyage  to 
GreeDland^  and  expreaaed  a  hope  that  tho  work  might  be  trauKlattnl  into  Fretich.— 
A  communication  was  read  from  M,  Alph.  de  Candulle,  with  reference  to  the  want  of 
aoalytical  tables  in  moat  books  of  trnvel  j  ho  regarded  such  tables  as  indispensable 
for  the  purt)oae  of  reference.™M.  B.  de  Viileinereuil  forwarded  an  importaot  letter 
from  Captain  Reveiliire  with  reference  to  navigation  on  the  Mekong  river.  Captain 
Kcveillere  announces  that  he  has  crossed  the  rapids  of  Sombtjk-Sombor  in  a  torpedo 
boat,  aud  ascended  the  river  as  far  aa  Stung-Treug.  In  18G3  M.  Dondart  de  Lagree 
navigatetl  theae  rapids  in  a  canoe,  but  reported  them  imiiaiiaable  for  bteamers. 
Captain  Reveillere  further  states  that  tho  gunboat  Swjalc,  under  the  cummand  of  a 
midshipman  named  De  Feaigay,  bus  Huccessfully  passed  the  rapids.  These  are 
important  announcements,  as  Stung-Treng  is  aituated  on  the  borders  of  Laos,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  several  rivers  draining  countries  rich  in  various  products.^ 
M.  Oltramtire^  of  the  Observatory  of  Paria^  communicated  some  observations  on 
the  determination  of  the  latitude  and  loLgitude  of  Tugurt  by  M.  Duvcyrler.  The 
exact  position,  as  determined  by  astronomical  observations  of  M,  Dnveyrier,  is  33°  7' 
N.  lat.  and  3"*  iij  long.  E.  of  Paris.— The  Geographical  tservice  of  the  Army 
forwanied  a  list  of  the  arcba'ological  discoveries  made  in  Tunis  by  the  officers  of  the 
topographical  stafl'.  These  discoveries  chiefly  consist  of  lloman  remains  found  iu 
different  jimrts  of  the  country.— A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Duhamel,  stating  he  liad 
ia  bis  possession  an  ancient  map  of  ISenegah  by  D'Auville,  dated  January  1727. 
This  map  indicated  very  accurately  the  diflerent  districts  of  this  jiart  of  Africs. 
occupieii  by  the  English,  French,  and  Portugnese.  It  was  not  thought,  however, 
that  this  map  could  be  utilised  to  favour  French  claims  in  tliat  ^lart  of  Africa. — 
M.  R,  du  Caillaud  sent  a  short  historical  nolo  on  the  rij;hts  of  France  ak^ng  the  Gulf 
of  Arguin,  and  more  jjarticularly  along  the  Bay  of  Levrior. — M,  Dutrt^uil  du  Ilhina 
forwarded  a  |>aper  written  by  M.  Pouel,  a  member  of  the  West  African  Mission,  on 
the  M'Bocbi,  a  tribe  living  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Alima,  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Congo. — M,  Hangsen*Iilangsted  forwarded  a  report  upon  the  collections 
recently  brought  home  by  Ca[itain  Holm  from  the  Eastern  coasts  uf  Greenland.  A 
public  exhibition  of  these  objects  has  just  been  oj^ened  at  Coiienhagcn, — M.  Maunoir 
made  some  ob:^rvations  on  tlie  excellence  of  several  geographical  text-books  and 
wall-maps,  which  hud  been  presented  to  the  Society.     Theise  included  the  third 
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volume  of  Geographical  Readings  by  Professor  Lamier ;  another  Tolnme  on  Geo* 
grapby  by  M,  FonciOt  containing  eighty  illustrated  and  well-arranged  lessons, 
and  a  series  of  twenty-two  wall-maps  prepared  by  M.  Vidal  Lablache,  These  maps^ 
which  are  about  a  yard  square,  are  reversible,  one  side  giving  simply  the  outlines, 
while  the  other  contains  the  leading  geographical  features  and  names  in  large  type. — 
In  conclusion,  Hr.  Cope  Whitehouse  made  a  communication  w*itii  reference  to  Lake 
Moeris  (Egypt)  and  the  theories  regarding  it. 

—  January  21st,  1886 ;   H»  Feruln^amd  de  LEfiBEPS  in  the  Chair. — This 

was  a  special  meeting  held  in  the  Ainphitlieatre  of  the  Winter  Cii-cua  for  the  receiv 
tion  of  M.  P,  Sftvorguan  de  Brazza,  on  return  from  his  operations  on  the  Congo.  The 
chairman  was  suppc»rted  by  Colonel  Brug^re,  representing  M.  Grdvy  j  M.  L.  Robert^ 
representing  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Comte  de  Monlhoton,  representing  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  A  flairs ;  representatives  of  the  Ministers  for  the[  Army  and  Navy  ^ 
M.  Roma  du  Bocage,  pleni{X)tentiary  of  Portugal  j   delegates  from  several  French 
Geographical  Societies,  and  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men  of  the  scientific  and 
political  world.     M,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  said  he  was  proud  to  act  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Society  in  welcoming  M.  de  Brazza,  who  needed  no  introduction. 
They  had  followed  with  intense  interest  his  numerous  journeys,  and  the  events  of  the 
struggle  from  which  he  had  brought  hack,  like  spoils  to  the  feet  of  FrancCj  a  territory 
larger  than  France  itself.     Ten  years  had  suOiced  to  accomplish  this  great  enterprise,, 
an  enterprise  almost  unique  in  history.    Alter  laying  a  high  tribute  to  the  courage, 
energy,  and  patriotism  displayed  by  M.  dcBrazza,  the  chairman  called  upon  him  lo 
address  the  meeting,    M.  de  Brazza  commence<l  by  reviewing  former  explorations  of 
the  Congo  and  the  Ogowe,   giving  the  general  results  of  his  own  exjTcditioua  of 
1875-6  and  1879-82,     In  March  1883,  he  started  on  the  journey  now  in  question, 
having  been  preceded  in  January  by  an  advance  party,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Bigail  de  Lastours.     For  some  months  M.  de  Brazza  himself  was  detained  at  the 
stations  on  and  near  the  coast,  su^jerlntending  the  despatch  of  stores,  settling  disputes 
and  arranging  his  men.    Meanwhile  M.  de  Lastours  had  proceeded  to  France ville,, 
while  Dr.  Ballay,  de  Brasiza^s  former  companion,  who  had  remained  in  Africa,  was 
stationed  at  Osaikaon  the  Alima.    In  June  M.  de  llrazza  slarttKi  up  the  Ogowe,  and 
arrived  at  Franceville  about  the  end  of  July,  where  he  concluded  fresh  treaties  with 
the  neighbouring  chiefs.    Here  he  was  again  delayed,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of 
stores  and  the  enforced  return  to  the  coast  of  several  of  the  btaff.    At  length  he  was 
able  to  proceed  to  Dr.  Ballay,  then  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Bafurus,  on  the 
Alima,     Treaties  having  been  i^ucceflsfully  concluded  with  these  people,  Dr.  Ballay 
started  with  fourteen  men,  down  the  Alima,  arriving  fifteen  days  later  at  tho  con- 
Euence  of  that  river  with  the  Congo;   thence  he  proceeded  dowB  the  Congo  to 
N*gantchu,  where  he  was  well  received  by  King  Jlakoko,     M.  de  Brazza  himself  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Franceville  to  organise  and  expedite  the  transport  of  pro- 
visions.   At  the  end  of  3883,  however,  be  set  out  to  join  Dr.  Ballay  at  N'gantchu, 
ivhere  he  arrived  on  27th  March  1884.    After  a  successful  interview  with  Makoko 
and  his  vassal  chiefs,  all  of  whom  c<)n3ented  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  France,  M»  de  Brazza  and  Dr.  Ballay  descended  the  Congo  to  Brazzaville»  whence 
the  latter  set  out  on  his  return  to  Euroi>e.     Leaving  M,  de  ChavanQcs  in  charge  at 
Brazzfiville,  where  relations  with  the  Interijational  African  Association  appear  to  ha ve^ 
been  somewhat  strained^  M.  de  Brazza  returned  once  more  to  Franceville  in  the 
autumn  of  1884:.  Here  be  rested  some  time^  and  then  started  down  the  Alima,  with  the 
intention  of  exploring  the  Upper  Congo.     At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  however, 
he  met  M.  Dulisie,  to  whom  ho  entrusted  the  command  of  his  intended  exi»edition  on 
the  Tipi>er  jiart  of  tho  Congo,  as  ho  found  that  his  presence  was  required  on  the  coatt. 
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Kt^ tracing  his  stex>9  down  the  Alima  and  Ogow^,  51.  do  Brazza  readied  the  coast  in 
December  188i*  Here  be  spent  tbree  months,  visittug  all  the  stations  along  tbo 
coast,  with  the  view  of  putting  matters  on  a  satii^factory  and  permanent  basis.  In 
^larch  1885t  he  proceeded  again  up  the  Ogow^  to  Franoeville,  whore  he  received  an 
important  letter  from  M.  Dolisie,  aunouncing  that  he  had  discovered  and  surveyed 
the  Mossaka  and  Shaiiga  {two  IributarEea  of  the  CoDgo),  also  the  npi^er  course  of  the 
Ubaijgui-Nkundja,  and  had  concluded  numerous  treaties  with  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  thoBO  nvers*  While  at  F ranee vi lie,  M.  de  Brazza  waa  summoned  to  the 
death-bed  of  M.  de  Lastours,  at  Madiville.  The  death  of  his  able  colleague  was  felt 
by  the  traveller  to  be  an  almost  irreparable  loss.  In  July  1885,  M.  de  Brazza,  after 
being  detained  some  weeks  at  Francevillc^  was  on  the  point  of  starting  upon  Ids 
proposed  journey  into  the  country  north  of  the  basina  of  theOgow^  and  Alima,  wlien 
he  received  a  summons  fi-om  the  Government  at  home  to  return  at  once.  He  was 
consequently  compelled  to  leave  this  long-cherished  plan  in  other  hands,  and  debated 
bis  brother  to  lead  the  expedition.  He  himself,  in  company  with  M.  Decazcs, 
proceeded  down  the  Alima  and  the  Congo  to  the  coast,  eventually  reaching  Libreville 
on  18ih  October  last,  whence  ho  returned  to  Europe  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  and  nine  months,  M,  de  Brazza  then  briefly  summarised  the  rcstdts 
of  the  expedition  as  follows : — ^Tho  survey  of  the  OgowiS  had  been  completed  ; 
the  Alima  and  the  Congo  (from  ^kundja  to  Brazzaville)  had  been  thoroughly 
surveyed ;  important  topographical  and  iiydRjgraphical  workj  had  been  executal 
on  the  coast  of  Loango;  numerous  astronomical  obBervations  had  been  taken 
at  different  points;  natural  history  specimens  of  interest  had  been  extensively 
collected ;  and,  finally,  he  had  brought  home  a  large  number  of  sketches,  photo- 
graphs, and  ethnographical  uotea.  Then  referring  to  the  economic  results  of  his 
mission,  M.  de  Brazza  said  that  almost  nil  the  tribes  along  and  between  the  Ogowe 
and  Congo  had  been  brought  under  the  protectorate  of  France,  and  elevated  by  tlic 
iuHuence  of  her  civilisation,  including  to  some  extent  the  cannibal  Pahuins.  United 
in  their  common  dependence  on  France,  these  tribes  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
France  in  the  development  of  the  country'".  With  regard  to  the  future,  he  was 
hopeful  Progress  would  be  slow,  as,  owing  to  the  nniiealthiness  of  the  climate, 
nlmoat  everything  depended  on  the  natives  themselves.  In  conclusion,  M.  de  Brazza 
paid  a  tiigh  tribute  to  the  energy,  devotion,  and  ability  of  his  numerous  colleagues,  to 
whom  in  a  largo  measure  the  success  of  the  expedition  was  due.— The  Chairman 
then  thanked  the  traveller  for  this  interesting  account  of  his  mission,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Government  would  send  him  again  to  the  Congo  to  continue  those 
operations  which  had  been  bo  successfuh 

January  22nd,  1880 :  M.  A.  Germain,  President  of  the  Central  Com- 

mission^  in  the  Chair, — The  Chairman  opened  the  meeting  with  the  announcement 
of  tho  re-constitution  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1880,  The  following  had  been 
elected  ;'^  President,  M.  A.  Germain;  Vice-Presidents,  MM.  Grandidier  and 
Cheyason ;  General  Secretary,  M.  Cb.  Maunoir ;  Assistant-Secretary,  M.  Jules 
Girard,^The  International  Society  of  Brazilian  Studies,  of  which  M,  F.  de  Lessejus 
is  the  President,  sent  a  copy  of  its  rules, — M,  Ganthiot  commuuicated  a  letter  trom 
il.  de  Lemire  \vith  reference  to  the  copyright  of  geographical  maps.  In  view  t>f 
the  importance  of  this  question,  the  Chairman  requested  the  Secretary  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Commission,— A  short  paper  was 
jscnt  by  Lieutenant^Le  ChStelier,  on  the  Natives  of  Auguerut, — M.  Victor  Gucria 
laid  on  the  table  a  new  work,  which  he  had  just  published,  entitled  *  La  France 
Catholique  en  Tunisie,  X  Malte,  et  en  Triix)litaine,' — The  Chairman  then  announced 
that  His  Highness  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  that 
he  would  make  some  observations  with  regard  to  the  interesting  studies  made  by 
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hini  on  tlie  Galf  Stit?am.  After  Borne  remarks  from  Comte  ie  JkluutlioloiH  as  repre- 
bentiDg  the  Minister  of  Foreign  A  flairs,  tliu  Frince  procetMltd  to  givo  an  HCCouTitof 
his  experimental  reseftrcbes  on  the  Gulf  Stream  (which  will  be  reproduced  in 
extenso  in  the  quarterly  *  ilulletiu  *). 


NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
(By  J,  Scott  Keltik,  Librarian  b.q.s.) 

EUBOPE, 

Helmersen,  d*  V,,  and  L*  v.  Sclireack.— Beitnige  znv  KenntniBs  dcs  Ihissischen 
Jteichs  und  dtT  unt^renzeuden  Uimler  Aaiena.  Zweite  Fol^e.  Auf  Kosten  der 
Kaiserlicheo  Akadcmie  dtr  WiHsenscbafien.  Heraupgegelien  von  G.  v.  HelDierBeu 
nnd  U  V.  Schrenck.     St.  Petcrsbur;;,  1685:  Band  viii,,  pp.  450,  with  16  plaics. 

Tliis  is  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Bccund  serica  of  the  well-known  Cbntribn- 
tions  towards  a  knowledjieoF  the  Itnsjn'an  Empire,  but  why  nre  the  namen  of  the 
editors  of  its  first  series,  Helmeri^en  und  Schrenck,  retained,  both  '>t  whom  have 
pftSBCil  away?  This  vohime  cootaios  inifiortant  articles  tran«iated  from  the 
lluftiiian.  The  first,  by  Count  D,  A.  Tolstoi,  is  a  review  tjf  the  history  of 
education  in  Kuasia  during  tlie  18th  ccDiury  down  to  the  yiAr  1782,  He  tells 
ns  th'dl  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  that  century  j;uneral  edi^cation  had  made  so 
little  progress,  that  ibe  ao-called  **cjpber-school8"  inslitnlcd  by  I'eter  the 
Great,  at  which  be  endeavoured  to  make  attendance  compnlsoiy,  existed  at  the 
end  of  that  period  only  in  name.  In  IT'JG  tbe  University  of  ttio  Acaiiemy  hail 
no  proieaaors  and  no  »tndenta.  That  year,  however^  tight  tftudents  frura 
Germany  entered  and  received  iheir  education  at  the  cost  ol  the  Crown,  Two 
of  these,  Miiller  tlie  historian,  and  Gmelin  the  traveller  and  ^engraphtr,  carjied 
a  world-wide  reputation.  The  second  jmrt  of  the  volume  consiBts  of  two  articles 
by  M.  Poiinkof.  The  first  gives  the  resnlt  of  his  anthrt»pological  jonracy  in 
csentral  and  easltrn  {mrlA  of  Euroi^etin  ISnssia^  undertaken  for  tlie  Imperial 
Itiissian  Academy  of  8cienc<*«,  in  whose  Transactions  it  urijiinally  appeared 
(*  Zapiski,*  voL  xxxvii.,  supplement).  Near  Tula  the  author  found  inaoy  Btona 
iroplenienlii,  chielly  of  the  arrow-|H>iiit  tyj«,  in  the  jK^ftHcssion  lpI  the  jieasants, 
who  believed  tlieni  to  he  thunderbobit,  and  uttribuied  mirjcnlotrs  healing  viriue^ 
to  them.  Not  fur  from  Muron^i,  tbe  liome  of  llnssia's  j^n^at  hgendDry  bero,* 
M.  PoliakorH  excavations  led  to  the  discovery  of  buniMn  reniains  coeval  with 
the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  other  fossil  animals.  Thew?  discoveries  reminded 
him  of  Gmelin'ii  town  of  Koationsk  (kosi  signifies  a  Ixine)  on  (he  banks  of  the 
Don,  near  Voronrj,  where  numerous  fossil  remains  were  found  by  that  traveller 
ici  1768.  (Spo  his  IVavels,  Hubs,  ed,,  Su  Petersburg,  1771,  ]mrt  1,  pp.  63  nnd 
119,  and  German  ed.,  part  1^  p,  34.)  M.  Poliakof  succeeded  in  findinj;  the 
spot  \vitb  Kime  difliculty  under  tbe  changes  which  llOyejirs  had  brought  about, 
hut  the  results  of  bis  researches  exceeded  his  moat  anguine  anticiiwilions. 
Mammoth  bones  wtre  embeilded  in  the  soil  besides  flint  instruments  of  the 
stone  age  and  uther  remains,  jtroving  that  man  Lid  not  only  existed  then,  but 
had  bunted  the  mammoth  und  exercised  agninet  that  njonater  nil  his  strength, 
M.  Poliakof  proceeds  in  bis  third  chapter  to  describe  his  excursions  in  the 
valley  of  the  (Jkn,  where  be  found  more  remains  of  pre-hisk>ric  man,  and  U> 
I  he  western  slope  of  the  Ural  ran^e,  when  he  visiteti  tbe  remarkable  cave  of 
Knnghur  dt^cnljed  by  Lti>ekhin,  the  traveller^  at  the  beginning  of  the  jne^ent 
century^  and  more  recently  (1875)  by  the  members  of  Prttfe&aor  Nordenskiuld  s 
exfHidition,  on  their  return  from  Siberia.  ^I.  Toliakofs  excavations  htre 
produced  only  negative  results,    llie  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  authors 


*  Uja  ^turonuts;  »rc  *  The  Boiigi  of  the  HuEshin  People/  HjAlbton,  pp.  AIM33. 
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iDvestigationB  in  the  Talley  of  the  Volga,  not  far  from  luvzaii,  uhir^re  stooe 
iiijpleraenta  of  the  neolithic  age  and  fossil  renmins  cioaely  reaembling  those 
dag  up  on  the  bjinks  of  the  Don  wore  discovered. 

The  »ecoDd  article  by  ibe  same  autbor  waa  originally  published  in  the 
VZapiski*  (Meriioirj*),  vol,  ix,>  of  the  Etbnojn'dphical  Section  of  tlio  Im|>erial 
Russkn  Geographical  Society,  It  cmi talus  his  accoisot  of  scieotific  cx^cumoDS 
in  the  govemment  of  Olonets,  iocludmg  the  goiitbera  shores  of  Lake  Quega, 
Lfike  Lacht,  aod  the  banks  of  the  river  Onega  near  KargoiJoL  It  was  here  that 
lie  found  reoLains  which  should  help  to  decide  one  of  the  most  importnut 
qiieslions  coiMiecteti  with  pre*historic  man,  vix.  what  aniraala  were  met  witb 
here  by  man  and  served  him  aa  a  means  of  subsistence.  Data  were  also  forth- 
coming for  a  comparison  with  the  Scandinavjun  utone  remains. 

Interesting  particulars  are  also  given  with  reference  to  Lake  Lacba  and 
other  ^reat  lakes  of  this  northern  res^ion.  Some  are  of  fj:rcat  depth  and  studded 
with  numerous  islands,  such  as  Lake  Vyg;  others  again  are  shallow  and  have 
sandbank*.  The  present  inhabitants,  their  industries  and  habits  of  life,  are  also 
described,— [E.  D.  M.] 

Sadovnikof,  D.  N,— SkazkiipredauiyaSamarskagokraya.  Sayings  and  traditions 
^1  of  the  Samara  country;  forming  vol.  xiL  of  the  Zapiski  (Memoirs)  of  the  Ethno- 
^k  graphical  Section  of  the  Knasian  GeograpliicaL  Society,  St,  Petersburg,  1S84, 
H         pp,  vi,  &  388. 

^B  In  a  preface  M,  Msikof  announces  the  decease  of  the  talented  collector  of 

^H  this  folklore  before  the  publication  of  his  work.    There  are  altogether  1B4  tales, 

^H  tliQ  larger  number  liavhig  a  more  Uiau  k>cal  interest;  such  lor  instance  are  tho&e 

^1  on  IlyA  of  Murom,  the  rebels  Stenko  Kassin  and  Pugacljof,  and  Peter  the  Great, 

^H  They  wore  taken  down  from  peasants  aoil  burghers  on  both  batika  of  the  Lower 

^B  Vol^a  in  the  governments  of  Samara  antl  Sinibirsk^^fE.  D,  M,] 


ASIA.; 


lalfoilXi  [Snri^eDIl- General]  Edward*— The  Cydopaxlia  of  India  and  of  Eastcri[i 
and  Southern  Asia,  Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Scientific ;  products  of  the  Mineral, 
Vejietahle,  and  Ardmal  Kingdoms,  useful  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Three  volumesw 
Third  edition,  London,  Quaritch»  18t^5 ;  large  8vo,,  vol  i.  pp.  vL  and  1280 ; 
Tol.  ii.  pp,  1128;  voL  lii.  pp,  1203,     Price  5;,  6s, 

The  first  edition  of  this  useful  work  of  reference  was  published  in  1858,  and 
the  second  in  1873,  l^pth  in  India.  The  present  edition,  enlarged  to  three 
voitimes^  is  the  result  of  seven  years*  preparation  (1877-84),  and  has  been 
publiHlied  in  England,  This  edition  contains  35,000  articles^  and  16,CK>J  index 
headings,  relating  to  an  area  of  11,722,708  s<]uare  mik*R,  peopled  by  704.401,171 
souls.  The  wurk  embraces  indeed,  not  only  India,  but  pr*ictieiilly  all  Asia; 
and  we  find  articles  on  Australia,  America,  Fracce,  and  a  short  one  on 
England.  It  would  certainly  have  rendered  Dr.  Balfour's  kbour  lighter,  and 
the  work  on  tlic  whole  more  convenient,  had  he  confined  it  to  India  prof>er.  The 
whole  work  of  compilation  has  apixirently  been  done  by  himself,  and  therefore 
we  most  not  e.xpect  througliout  the  satne  precision  as  would  have  been  looked 
for  from  specialists.  About  the  general  ntility  and  trustworthiness  of  the  work 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  rellectd  grcal  credit  on  the  industry,  care,  and  wide 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Balfour,  'I  here  is  scarcely  any  subject  in  any  dejiartmeut 
cmbmced  in  the  wide  field  which  the  Cyclo|)a.^ia  covers,  njx»n  which  informa- 
tion is  not  afforded ;  and  to  the  student  in  search  of  further  information, 
the  references  ajqiended  to  the  various  articles  will  be  fiund  useful.  It 
includes,  we  may  say,sliort  biograi>hies  of  such  living  men  as  are,  or  have  been, 
CJjnnectetl  with  India*  The  article  on  India  itself  does  not  hulk  large,  180pages» 
but  it  contains  much  condens3<l  information,  and  is  provided  with  a  minute 
upecial  index.  There  nre  also  detailetl  indices  to  the  articles  on  British  India, 
Birds,  and  Boats,  beaides  a  very  minute  general  index  of  05  pages  of  threo 
columns  each. 
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AFRICA. 

Braekenbury,  [l£ajor-0eneral]  Henry* — Tlie  River  Column :  a  Narrative  of 
tlj<i  Advaucc  of  the  IUvt*r  Caimim  of  the  Nile  Ex|)cditionary  Force,  and  Us  Return 
down  the  Rapids*  Wftli  maps  by  Major  the  Hon,  F,  L.  L,  Colboroe.  Edinburgh 
and  London^  W,  Blackwood  &  Sods,  1885 :  crowti  8vo.,  pp,  viii.  and  291.     Price 

The  River  Coliimn,  under  the  command  of  General  Earle^  forme<i  that 
portion  of  the  Nile  Expedition  which,  on  leaving  Korti,  wa^  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  river,  avenge  the  murder  of  Colonel  Stewart,  and  idtimately  co-operate 
with  the  Desert  Column  in  an  attack  on  the  Mahdi  before  Khftrtoum, 

The  author,  who  on  the  death  of  General  Earle  aj*snmed  the  command  of 
Uie  column,  givea  a  detailtfd  narrative  of  the  events  during  the  ascent  of  I  be 
Nile  from  Korti  to  within  2U  miles  of  Abu  Hamed,  including  the  action  of 
Kirbekftu  on  the  10th  ot  Fi?bruary,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  MonaSvsir  tribe 
were  punifiheii  for  the  murder  of  Colanel  Stewart,  and  of  the  return  to  Korti. 
The  majjs  iiluatrating  the  volume  are;— L  Sketch  of  ground  at  Kirbekijn 
(scale  ab^jut  t)  inches  =  1  mile);  2,  Sketch  of  river  Nile  at  Hehbeh  (scale 
ditto) ;  3>  Sketch  of  river  ^ile  from  Merawi  to  Huelk  (scale  4  miles  to  aa 
inch), 

AMERICA. 

[America,  United  StateB  J— [Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1880.]  VoL  XL 
ReiK>rt  on  the  Mortality  and  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States  aa  returned  at 
the  Tenth  Census  (June  lat,  1880)j  by  John  S,  Billings,  Surgeon  United  States^ 
Anny^  Part  J. — Vol  Xlll.  Statistics  and  Technolo^^  of  the  Precious  Metals. 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Clarence  King;  Special  Agent,  by  S»  F.  Emmons- 
and  G.  P.  Becker.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Olhce,  1885 :  4to.,  plafcea, 
pp.  (VoL  XL)  kiti.  and  767 ;  (Vol.  XIIL)  xiv.  and  541. 

The  (x»ntent3  of  VoL  XIIL  are  as  follows :— Letter  of  transraittaL  Intro- 
ductory remarks.  Preface.  Cliapter  I, — Geoi;raphical  sketch  of  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Pacific  division.  IL— Geological  sketch  of  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division.  111, — Deep  minesw  IV.^-Placer 
mines  and  mining  ditches,  V. — AmalganiBting  mills,  VI, — Smelting  works. 
VIL — ^BuUion  production.  VIlL^Mints,  Appendix  L*— Mining  industries  of 
Utah.     IL — Schedules.     III. — Directory  of  mi aee  and  works.     Index. 

[Columbus.]— Christophe  Colomb,  son  origine,  sa  vie  et  ses  voynges,  aa  famille  et  ses 
descendants,  ttudes  d'histoire  critique,  par  Henry  Ilarrisse.  Tome  second. 
Paris,  Ernest  Leroux,  1884 :  large  8vo,^  pp.  605,  frontispiece,  coloured  plate,  and 
genealogiciil  tables.     Price  2  If,    (  Willmma  tt  Nor  gate.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  the  *  Proceedinjjs,'  vol.  vi., 
1884,  p.  426.  In  the  present  volume,  one  chapter,  134  pages,  is  devoted  to  a 
narrative  of  the  four  voyages  of  the  great  discoverer,  in  each  csise  a  document 
aa  nearly  oontempom^y  with  the  vovage  ns  available  In^ng  apjK'uded.  After  a 
chapter  on  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  willsj  his  personality,  his  heirlooms,  and 
other  jiotnts,  the  remainder  of  the  text  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  his 
descendants  in  their  various  ramifications.  Here  M.  Harriase  has  collected 
much  very  curious  information*  To  ids  own  satisfaction — and  he  seems  to  have 
exercisfd  a  fair  amount  of  caution  in  his  researches — -he  traces  the  blood  of  the 
humbly  born  Italian  into  eome  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Europe — the 
Alvaa  and  the  Berwick s^ — thereby  connecting  C-olurabus  in  no  remote  way  with 
Englind.  M,  Harrisse  states  that  there  still  exist  In  Madrid  a  certain  number 
of  the  descendants  of  Columbus.  The  appendices  (pp.  400-556)  contain 
material  which  will  be  valuable  to  future  investigators,  among  others,  various 
old  notarial  acts  of  Genoa  and  Savoy  j  the  wills  of  Columbus ;  what  is  supjKJsed 
to  be  a  hitherto  unpublished  memorial  by  Columbus  on  the  means  neceasary 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Indies  (without  date).  There  is  a  ver}^  full  index  to. 
the  two  Volumes^ 
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Wyse  diicien  K.  B,)* — Le  Canal  de  Panama.  Paris,  Hachette  et  Cie. :  large  8va, 
pp.  400,  two  large  maps,  90  iUustrationtp    Price  20  fraDcs,    [Presented  by  tlie 

uutlior,] 

This  handsome  work  is  historical  and  descriptive,*  not  critical,  like  the 
hrocbtire  of  Mr.  Kodrignes,  noticed  in  a  recent  part  of  the  *  Proceedings/ 
M.  Wyse  has  been  connected  vvitli  tbe  great  nndertaking  of  'hL  de  Leaseps 
almost  since  the  be^nning^  and  is  familiar  with  nil  ItD  stajjea  and  aspects.  He 
has  brought  together  in  the  present  volim>e/in  Bystomatic  form,  much  informa- 
tion which  will  render  it  iiueful  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  first  two  parts  of 
the  work  csppcially  abonnd  with  useful  geographical  information,  flavin g;  com- 
manded the  expeditions  which  invcsHgattd  the  best  route  for  tlie  canal,  M.  Wyse 
knows  every  ftKit  of  the  gronnrl,  and  has  a  genuine  enthusiaem  for  the  wonders 
tif  tropical  nature.  It  was  M.  AVyso  who  obtaiued  from  the  Colombian 
Government  tbo  definite  concession  required  for  ihu  construction  of  the  canah 
It  was  be  also  who,  in  concert  with  his  colleague  Lien  tenant  Keel  us,  presented 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  1879^  which  is  now  being  carried  o;:t. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  commercial  value  of  JL  de  Lessefja'  treat 
enterprise,  it  has  in  this  and  other  works  contributed  to  advance  geographical 
knowledge.  M.  Wyae's  work  is  divided  into  five  parts  r—^I,  General  view  of 
the  Colombian  Isthmus,  IL  Sketch  of  all  the  explorations  which  have  been 
made.  111.  Cornimrative  study  of  the  various  routes  proposed  for  the  junction 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  IV.  History  of  the  political  and  private  negocia- 
tions  relative  to  the  American  Isthmus.  V.  Account  uf  the  state  of  the  works 
in  Panama »  ami  position  of  the  loteroceanic  Canal  Company,  Appended  are 
various  treaties  and  documents,  with  a  Ibt  of  geobgical  spcimens  of  tlie 
Colombian  Isthmus.  There  is  a  large  map  of  the  Colombian  Isthmus, 
1 :  500,000,  with  inset  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  Central  America, 
and  a  panoramic  view  of  the  canal  on  the  scale  1 ;  100,000.  The  maoy  illustra- 
tions are  beautifully  executed. 

The  following  works  have  also  been  added  to  the  Library : — 

DoEglas,  Robert  K. — China.  London,  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge ;  New  York,  E.  &  J,  B.  Young  &  Co.,  1882 ;  8vo.,  map  and  illustrationt?, 
pp.  400*     Price  55. 

AnderBOIlp  Bichard,— Lightning  Conductors :  their  History^  Nature,  and  Mode  of 
Application,  Third  edition,  revised,  rearrangeil,  and  enlarged.  London,  E.  &  F.  N. 
Spon,  1885 :  8vo.,  illustrations,  pp.  xv,  and  470.    [Presented  by  the  author.] 

Cora,  Guida.-^Cenni  generali  intomo  ad  un  Viaggia  nella  Bassa  Albania  (Epiro) 
ed  a  Trijioli  di  Barbeiia  compiuto  dal  Settembre  1874  al  Gennaio  LSTij  da  Guido 
Cora,  Torino,  Istituto  Geogmfico  Guido  Cora,  1875:  4 to,,  map,  pp.  x.  and  12. 
[Presented  by  the  author.] 

['Corwm/  Cruise  of  tlie.J^^niise  of  the  Revenue  steamer  Corn  in  in  Alaska 
and  the  Norlh-weijt  Arctic  Ocean  in  1881.  Notes  and  Memoranda  :  Medical  and 
AnthrojMjlogical ;  Botanical  ;  Ornithological,  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1HH3 ;  4to.,  plates,  pp.  120.  [Presented  by  the  Secrutarj'  of  the  United 
iStates  Treasury.] 

Vedova,  G.  Dalla.— Pellegrino  Matteucci  cd  il  buo  Diario  inedito  (con  carta), 
lloma,  i'resso  la  Society  Geografica  Italian  a,  1885 ;  8vo.,  pp*  35.  [Presented  by 
the  author.] 

Guzman,  Euiz  Diaz.— Historia  de  laa  ProvinciBs  del  no  de  la  Plata,  [MS.]  1612 : 
map,  fulio. 

Viedma,  Don  Francisco  de.— In  forme  general  de  la  Provincia  de  Sta,  Cruz,  de  la 
Sierra,  cviya  ca^iital  es  la  Ciudad  de  Cochabamba.  Comprehend  la  Descripcion 
Geografica  de  tofla  ella  con  sus  verdaderas  latitudes,  y  longitudes,  frutos,  y 
Comercios,  demostrando  su  estado  en  la  Balanza  del  interno  y  extemo,  asi  entre 
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la  misma  Provincia,  como  ea  laa  de  eate  Eeyno,  y  los  de  Es^pafia,  y  &c  propoiMa 
los  medios  maa  aduptado^  a  su  prosperidad,  coucUiando  el  libre  Cbmercio  con  laa 
Misiones  de  Moxcis  y  Chiq'**  Lo  dirisie  el  Gobernador  Intoudciite  de  ella  Don 
Franciaco  de  Viediua  al  Eimo  Stilor  Virrey  dul  Distrilo  eo  virtud  de  an  Superior 
Orden  de  13  de  Octubre  de  1787.     [MS.]     um :  folio. 

Guevara,  [Father].— The  History  of  Paraguay,  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  and  Tucuman. 
(An  abridged  translation  from  the  intKUted  MS.)     [MS.]     Folio, 

Alvear,  Don  Diego*—!.  Historical  and  Geograpldcal  AcoouEt  of  the  Province  of 
Misiones  (Paraguay)  by  Don  Diego  Alvear,  od©  of  the  Simnish  Buundarj  Com- 
missioners, [MS.  in  Simnish.]  2.  Description  of  various  Provioces  and  Districts, 
chiefly  in  Upjier  Peru,  under  the  Vice  Iloy  of  Bneoos  Aires.  ITi^O.  [MS.  in 
Spanish.]  3,  Account  of  tlie  Population  of  the  several  ProviDces  of  Chili  and 
their  Productions,     [MS,  in  Spanish.]     Folio* 

VillariEQi  Doa  Basilio.^-No,  1.  Don  Basilio  Villarino's  Survey  and  Diary  of  his 
Expk^^ation  of  the  ^reat  River  Negro  in  Patagonia  to  its  Sourcea  in  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes.  1782,  [MS.  in  Spanish.]  Map, — No.  2,  Diary  of  Im  Voyage  from 
The  Hio  Negro  to  examine  the  Coasts,  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  the  Isles  of  Buen 
Succeso,  and  to  verify  the  Mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  to  ascend  it.  1787. 
(The  original  paper,)     [MB.  in  Stmniah]*     Folio. 

Cruz,  Bon  Luis  de  la.— Viaje  de  D.  L.  de  la  Cruz  por  los  lodios  deade  Chile  h 
Buenos  A3  res.     A,D,  ISOfi.     [Jf  S.]     Folio,  map. 

fPhe  above  six  MSS.  are  from  the  libmry  of  the  late  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,] 

[Murray,  John.]^ — A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire, 

ADd    Herefordshire,      Third    edition,   revised.       London,    John  MuiTny,   1884: 

post  8vo.^  map  and  plans,  pp.  xxxix.  and  S50.     Price  9a. 
— Ditto  in  SuRaex.     Fourth  editiou.    London,  dttto^  1877:  |)oat8vo.,  map  and 

plan,  pp.  X X  i  i i .  and  151.    Price  6s . 
Ditto  in  North  Wales.     Fifth  ©ditiout  revised.     London,  ditto,  1685:  iwst 

8vo.,  maps  and  plan,  pp.  xlii.  aud  190.     Price  7a-. 
— —  Ditto  in  South  Germany  and  Austria,  being  aGmdetoWnrtcmberg,  Bavaria, 

Austria,  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Siyrin,  etc.,  the  Austrian  and  Bavariiin  Alps,  and  the 

Danube  from  Ulra  to  the  Black  Sl^      Fourteenth  edition.     With  a  Supplement. 

London,  ditto,  1881 :  post  8vo.»  mapa  and  plans,  pjK  xxiv.,  4,  and  63f).     Pr  ice  10s, 
Ditti>  in  Southern  Italy;   com  prising  the  deacription  of  Naples  and  its 


environs,  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,   Vesuvius^  Sorrento,  the  islands  Caprj,  &c. 
Amnlfi^  PfiBstum,  Pozzuoli,  Capua,  Taranto,  Bari ;  B  rind  is  i,  and  tlie  roads  from  Borne 
to  Naples.     Eighth  edition,  revised  and  corrected.      London,  ditto,  188^ :  |x>Bt 
8 TO.,  m&pi  and  plans,  pp.  xlvii,,  2,  and  448.    Price  10*. 

Ditto  in  S  we  leu.    Stockholm  and  its  vicinity.    The  Gotha  Canal ;  Falls  of 


TrollhaUan;  Lakes  Wcnern,  Wettern,  Miilaren,  etc. ;  LT|D6alaj  Dalecarlia;  Islands 
and  Shores  of  the  Baltic.  Sixth  edition,  revised,  London,  ditto,  1883;  jxwt 
8vo,,  maps  and  plan,  pp.  xil.  and  160,     Price  Os. 

A  Handbook  of    Rome  and  its  Environs.      Thirteenth  edition,  carefully 

revised  on  the  spot.  London,  ditto,  1881 :  ixtet  8vo.,  maps  and  plans,  pp,  xii,  and 
029.    Price  10/?. 
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NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  CoLBBy  Map  Chrator  B.a.s.) 

.    ARCTIC. 

Greenland* — Skizzo  von  Konig  Christinn  IX-Land,  aufgenommen  von  G.  F. 
Holm,  1884  u.  85.  Scale  1:1,140,000  or  15*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Nehenkarten :  Uberaichtsskizze  von  Gronland  1  :  14,000,000.  KjellstriJms 
Aufnahme  des  KOnig  Gskar-HafeDs  1 :  200,000.  Petermann's  <  Geographi>che 
Mitteilungen,'  Jahrgang  1886,  Tafel  3.    Justes  Perthes,  Gotha.    (JDulau,) 

EUROPE. 
Dentschen  Beich. — Noueste  Karte  vom  — ,  der  Oestcrreichisch-Ungarischen 
Monarchie,  der  Schweiz,  den  Kiederlanden,  Belgien,  Rumanien.  Nebst  Tbeilen 
der  angrenzenden  Laender,  von  C.  P.  Bauer  iind  E.  Serth.  Scale  1 : 1,250,000  or 
17*1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  6  Blatt.  Stuttgart,  Maier.  Price  8«. 
{Dulau.) 

Enropa. — Wandkarte  von ,  von  Carl  Bamberg.    Scale  1 : 3,300,000  or  45 '2 

geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Berlin,  Chun.    Price  16«.    {Bulau.) 

Prance. — Carte  g^logique  g^n^rale  de  la ^  T^helle  de  1:500,000  or  6*8 

geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  par  G.  Vasseur  et  L.  Carez,  dresse  sur  la  Carte  du 
D6put  des  Forti6cations.    48  sheets.    Price  8^    {Dulau,) 

Of  this  map,  eighteen  sheets  are  published,  the  remainder  is  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  when  complete,  an  explanatory  text  will  be  furnished  gratis  to 
subscribers. 

Caite  de ,  dressd  par  le  Service  Vicinal  par  ordre  de  M.  le  Ministre  de 


rint^rieur.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1*3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Paris,  1886. 
Sheets:  VII.— 18,  Questembert;  IX.— 19,  Ancenis;  IX.— 26,  a>te  d'Arvert; 
XV.— 18,  Blois  (Est);  XVI.— 17,  Orl^ns;  XVI.— 21,  Issoudun ;  XVI.— 22, 
laCh&tre;  XVIII.— 19,  Cosne ;  XXV.— 26,Albertville;  XXV.— 27,  St.  Jcan-de- 
Maurienne ;  XXVI.— 26,  Ste.  Foy ;  XX VI.— 27,  Lanslebourg.  Price  Id.  each 
sheet.    (Dulau.) 

Italia.— Carta  d' .    Scale  1:25,000  or  2*9  inches  to  a  geographical  mile. 

Istituto  Topografico  Mill  tare,  Firenze,  1885.  Sheets :  180—11. 8.E.,  Monte  Sassu ; 
II.  8.O.,  Chiaramonti;  181— III.  s.o., Tula;  193 — I.  n.e.,  Chilivani ;  L8.E., Mores; 

I.  S.O.,  Tiesi;  I.  N.O.,  Ploaghe;  194— IV.  n.o.,  Fraigas;  IV.— 8.O.,  Ozieri ; 
234 — I.  N.E.,  S.  Gregorio;  I.  8.E.,  Geremeas  ;  I.  n.o.,  Sinnni ;  I.  8.O.,  S.  Isidore ; 

II.  N.K.,  Capo  Boi ;  III.  N.o.,  ^Villa  d'Orri;  III.  s.o.,  Pula;  IV.  n.e.,  Selargius; 
IV.  8.E.,  Cagliari ;  IV.  N.O.,  Decimomannu ;  IV.  8.o.,  Capoterra.  Price  Id.  each 
sheet.     (Dulau,) 

Oesterreich-TIngam. — Uebersichts-karte  von  ,  vonj  A.  Steinhauser.     Scale 

1 :  2,000,000  or  27  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    AVien,  Artaria  &  Co.    Price 

3«.    (Dulau.) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

PablicatioQS  iflBoed  daring  the  month  of  January  1886. 

l-inch— <3€neral  Mapa:— 

SooTLiLXD:  71  (OuUine);  U.9d. 

6-inc1i— County  Mai>8>- 

ExoLAVD  AXD  Walks:  Buokingrliamsliire:  (3  and  3  on  one  sheet),  Ci5  and  16  on  one  fh^t\ 
32;  2s.  ed.  cnch.  Oeunbridflreshire :  48  S.W..  66  8.W.;  i«.  e«ch.  Devonshire:  74  x.w. 
iiH  s.\V. (partUUy  with contoum),  131  N.H ;  1«.  each.  Dorsetshire :  i  S.*V. ;  u.  Hereford- 
shire: 19  N.E..  20  S.W.,  S.K..  21  8.W.,  S.E.J  l».  each.    Euntias denshire:  a*  S.K.;  U. 
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LelceateraMre :  45  S.W, ;  u.  Lincoln  shire :  9  ^M\  S.E.,  n  S.E,  2S  S.E,,  35  N.F,^  iZ  S.E., 
61  N,W^  SAV.  62  S.W..  60  N,W. ;  U.  each.  MontKOmeryslllre ;  41  N.W.,  47  N.W. ;  U.  etxh^ 
Norfolk!  lit  S.E..  2i»  SW.,  25S.W..  63S,W..  6jliJV.,  N.K.,  S.W.,  6(i  S.E^  75  N.E.;  U.tMb, 
Northamptonshire:  :i7  N.Ki  i#.  Nottlnffhamahira :  n  N.W,,  aw..  16  N.W.;  in. 
euili.  SomersetaMre  J  1*  S.W.,  39  aVV.,  ^t  JO^^.  S.E.,  S.W.,  ei  S.W.,  S,E.,  65  K.W,  N.E., 
&H,  66  SW..  s.  w.  ^  I*,  wwrh.  SiifTolk :  »a,  S.E.,  fli  N.K.,  AW. ;  Ur,  each.  Warwickshire : 
4i  KW.;  ij.  Wiltshire:  72;  21.  6dL  Worcesterahlr© :  is  SAW;  u,  Sepnrate  Indct 
ObUDiy  MopH,  coluUTod  to  show^  ibcels  pxibtUlicd.  tjf  tiU  gcalv^i,  p<isi-free  for  15  eunipa  per  Mup. 

25-iiiclL— Parlab  Maps:— 

£iiGLAX[»  Axn  Walk!^:  Brecknockslilre :  XXXlt  1,  2,  9»  3*.  esch;  L.  r..  ftt.  Cambrid^e- 
■hlre :  I-  9.3^.  Glaniorifanshire :  Xf.  6.5*.  Herefordahire  :  IIL  I.  IV.  1%  Vlll. 5,  3j. 
liiiLCKilD shire:  LIX.  i:!,4j.  Moiit|?omeryahir©  :  XIAV.  4,  2f,  fnL  Norfolk:  XXXV. 
1,  -u  ;  C\nL  6,  4j.  Northamptonshire:  XXJ.X.  10,  *#.;  XXXJ.  4,  XXXH  ft;  n*.  each; 
XXXH.  U.  XXXV.  ]'i.  u.;  XiVMi,:J/.;  Xl.VI.  13.  1*.;  lA]h  lQ/iM.6tL  Notting-hamshire: 
XV.  12.  4k  Shropahire;  LXI.  4,  LXXVI.  12,  LXXVI.,  15,  2e.  Oil.  pmhs  I.XXVin.  1, 
LXXVUL  IG,  lAXlX.  la,  LXXXIH.a,  3*,  each.  ArPiBrjok:  CMloii.  1*.  Suffolk:  XVII.  6, 
XXVI.  3.  XXVL4.  4«.ti«:h  j  XXVI.  «,  3*.;  XXVL  12.  XXXVIL  5,  «,  i:j,  Ifi,  XLVl.  Xt,  XLVIL  0, 
4*.  Mkdj;  XLVIJ.  13,  LNI.  2.  9.  1^  3*.  i-itch ;  LXXIV.  U.  bm.  Warwickshire:  VI.  1.  b, 
XXXV.  ia»4*.  PMh;  XLir.  8,  s*.  WUtshiro  :  XVL  ».  4jf.  Worcestershire :  XXXV.  8,  3s. 
Intlex  CouiiO'  Afap,  c«loiired  to  Abow  Map4  published  i>f  all  e^cales,  posi-lfree  fur  13  aUinpH. 

Town  PlSJlB — lO'fiHjtPcalc: — 

£WJi^M>  AK^  WaMvS  :  Btttb.  XIH.  8.  15 ;  XIV,  9.  S.  8 :  XIV.  lO,  I ;  2ji.  eArli.  CbellPnhMO,  XXVL 
7.  13,  H»  26  ;  XXVK  8.  7  ;  XXVJ.  H,  JO  \  2«.  pach.  Kt>\  XXVI.  10,  n  23 ;  XX  VI.  14,  2:,  7,  8, 
fi.  13;  2t,  Mch.  Ludlo%v,  LXXViU  8.  e*  13 ;  2#,  meh.  NorthMnploii,  XLV.  5.  i!6;  2f,  WalMJU 
LXIIi.  e.  H,  IB;  LXHL7.  H  ;  LXHI.  10.  i:^  16,  le,  ISj  LXIU.  U.  U;  2*.  each.  WelllDg- 
iKirough,  XX -MX,  0.  2g  ;  XXXIX.  10.  &;  2«.  ei»*:li. 

{Stanford^  Aijcnt.) 

ASIA, 

Indian  Ooveminent  Sunreya  :— 

Map  of  India,  showing  progress  of  Imperial  Surveys  to  October  1884*  Scale 
1  inch  to  128  miles.  Price  2s.^Afgbanistan  aod  adjoining  Countries.  Reduced 
from  General  Walker'e  Turkistan,  tkale  1  ioch  to  48  milea,  1882, — Pe^  Divi- 
siou,  British  Burma,  in  four  sections.  Surveyed  1860-66.  Scale  1  inch  to  4 
miles.  April  1885.  Price  10^.^ — Indian  Atlas  Quarter  Sheets.  Scale  1  inch  to 
4  miles.  Price  Is.  Qft  e-ich.  No.  19.  N.E.  Parts  of  JejBulmere,  Btckaneer,  and 
Jodhpore,  IBS5.  No.  20.  X.E,  Port  of  Jodhpore,  1885.  No,  36.  N.E.  Parts 
ofBauswnm,  Partabgarh,  Gwalior,  Rutlam,  &-e.,  18B5. — North -Western  Tmns- 
Froatier  Survey.  Sheet  No.  10.  Scale  1  iDcb  to  8  miles.  Sarakhs,  Paajdeh, 
&c.>  1885,  Sheet  Ko.  11.  Prelim,  edit.  Scale  1  inch  to  8  miles.  Herat,  Pul-i- 
Khatun,  and  Patjjdeh.  June  1885.  Sheet  No.  15.  N.E.  Parts  of  Panj^r  and 
Kharan.  Scale  1  iuch  to  4  mileSi  1885.  Sheet  No.  15.  S.E,  Part  of  Kalat. 
Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles,  1885.  Sheet  No.  18,  Preliminary.  Scale  1  inch  to  8 
miles.  Andkhui,  Kwaja  Salor,  &c.|  1885.  Sheet  No.  22.  N.W.  Lorn  Hamun, 
&a  Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles,  1885,  Sheet  No.  22.  S.  W,  Kharao,  &c  Scale  I 
inch  to  4  miles,  1885.  Sheet  No.  22.  N.E.  Scale  1  inch  to  4  mites.  Kalat- 
Mftfltiing  Bolan,  &c,  August,  1885.  Sheets  No.  22.  N.E./2  and  22.  N.E./4. 
Scale  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Parts  of  Sibi,  Lower  Bolan,  Dadar,  &c,  1885.  Sheets 
No.  23.  N.W.  and  S.W.  Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Parts  of  Khuran  and  Kalat, 
1885,  Sheet  No.  27.  S.W,  Scale  1  incli  to  4  miles.  Kabul  and  surrounding 
country,  1885,  Sheet  No,  27.  S.E.  Prelim,  edit.  Scale  1  inch  to  4  milei. 
Jalalabad  and  surrounding;  country,  1885.  Sheet  No,  28.  N.W.  Scale  1  inch  to 
4  miles.  Ghazni  and  surrounding  country,  September^  1885.  Sheet  No.  28 
S.W.  Prelim,  edit.  Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Part  of  Gumal  Riv^er  and  oountry 
northward.  July,  1885.  Sheet  No.  29.  N.W.  Seal©  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Part  of 
Zhob  Valley,  1885.  Sheet  No,  29.  S,W,  Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Fart  of 
Gnmal  River  and  count i-y  northward.  July,  1835,  Sheet  No.  29,  N.W.  Scale 
1  inch  to  4  miles.  Part  of  Zhob  Valley,  1885,  Sheet  No.  29,  S.W,  Scale  1 
inch  to  4  miles.  Parts  of  Bori  and  Zliob,  April,  1885,  Sheets  No,  30.  N.W./l 
and  30.  N.W,/3.  Scale  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Part  of  SiM  and  Marri  Hills,  1885. 
Sheet  No,  30,  N.W.  Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Part  of  Beluchistan,  1885.— 
DarjeeliDg  Re  visionary  Survey,    Sheets  1  and  2,    Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile.    Price 
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38.  each.     1884. — Khandesh  Survey,  triangulation  chart    Degree  Sheet  VIII. 
Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.    1885. — Levels  in  the  North-West  Provinces  (Srd  edit.). 
Sheet  No.  12.    Parts  of  Aligarh,  Mittra,  Agra,  Etah,  and  Budaun.    Scale  1  inch 
to  2  miles.     Price  4».     1885.    Map  of  District  Shahabad,  in  15  sheets,  with 
Index.    Surveyed  1844-46.    Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.    April,  1885.    Price  1«.  3d. 
Rawal  Pindi  Cantonments,  town   and  environs,  in   seven   sheets.      Surveyed 
1865-66.     Scale  12  inches  to  1  mile.     Republished  1885.  —  Gujardt  Survey. 
Sheet  40.    Sections  1,  2,  and  3.    Part  of  Panch  Mahals  Ck)llectorate.     Scale, 
4   inches    to    1    mile.    Price  3«.    each    (Section    3,    4«.).    February    1885. — 
Kathiawar  (2nd   edit.)      Sheets  Nos.  13  and  18.      Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile. 
Parts  of  North  Kathiawar,  Ahmedabad,  and  Jhalarabad.    Price  4«.    March,  1884. 
Deccan  Topographical  Survey.    Sheets  Nos.  58  and  59.    Districts  Sutara,  &c. 
Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.     Price  3s.   6d.     December  1884.      Konkan   Survey. 
Sheets  Nos.  78  N.E./1,  78  N.E./2,  78  N.E./3,  78  N.E./4,  and  sheets  83  N.E./l, 
83  N.E./2,  83  N.E./3,  83  N.E./4.    District  Thana.    Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile. 
Price  4«.  Qd,  each.    January  1885.     Hyderabad  Survey.     Golkondah  Circar. 
Sheets,  126,  149,  159,  151,  152,  168,  169,  170,  and  171.     Surveyed  1821-27. 
Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Price  2s.  6c?.  each.   Published  December  1884.  Hyderabad 
Survey.    Suggur  Circar.    Sheet:50,  51,  52,  53,  77,  78,  79,  80,  104,  105,  106. 
1  inch  to  1  [mile.     Price  2«.  6d.  each.     Surveyed  1818-19.     Published  1885. 
North-West  Provinces  Survey.    Nos.  186  N.W.  and   186  S.W.  in  one  sheet. 
District  Mirzapur.     Scale  2  inches  to  a  mile.     Price  2«.  Qd.     June  1885. 
Kumaun  and  Garhwal  Forest  Survey.     Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile.    Sheets  I.,  XX., 
XXXVII.,  XLIL,  L.,  LI.,  LIX.,  LXXIX.     1884  and  1885.    Oudh  Revenue 
Survey.    Sheet  No.  135.     Districts  Lucknow  and  Barabanki.    Scale  1  inch  to 
1  mile.    Price  3«.  Qd,    March  1885.     Simla  Revision  Survey.    Scale  24  inches 
to  1  mile.    Sheets  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  12  and  13.     Price  3s.  each.    July  1885. 
Levels  in  the  Punjab.     Sheet  No.  81.     Parts  of  Ferozepur,  Sirsa,  Patiala,  Nabha, 
&c.    Scale  1  inch  to  2  miles.    Price  4s.     1885.    Levels  in  the  Punjab.     Sheet 
No.  83.    Ports  of  Ferozepur  and  Amritsar.    Scale  1  inch  to  2  miles.    Price  4s. 
1885.    Soil  Map  of  Tehsil  Deoria,  District  Gorakhpur.    Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles. 
Price  6c?.    1885.     Central  India  and  Rajputana  Survey  triangulation  charts. 
City  of  Ajmere  and  environs.    Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile.    1885.    Mysore  Topo- 
graphical Survey.    Degree  Sheets  Nos.  I.,  IF.,  and  III.    Scale  1  inch  to  4  miles. 
Simla  Extension  Survey  triangulation  chart.  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile.  1885.  Rail- 
way Map  of  India,  on  six  sheets,  showing  also  coal  and  iron  deposits.    Corrected 
up  to  1885.     Scale  1  inch  to  32  miles.     Price  16s.    Index  Maps.    Price  Gd.  each. 
1885.    Andaman  Survey.    North-Western  Trans-Frontier  Survey.    (Not  priced.) 
Assam  Province.     Kamrup  District  Cadastral  Survey.    Garo,  Khasi,  Naga  Hills, 
and  North-East  Frontier  Topographical  Survey.    Deccan  and  Konkan  Topo- 
graphical Survey.    Beluchistan  Survey.    British  Burma  Topographical  Survey. 
Akyab  District  Survey.    British  Burma  Cadastral  Survey.    Districts  Hantha- 
waddy,    Pegu,   Shway-Gyin,    and  Toungoo.    Districts    Baasein  and  Henzada. 
Prome  District      Central  Provinces  Survey.      District  Raipur.      North-West 
Provinces  Survey.     Gorakhpur  Cadastral  Survey.     Mirzapur  District  Survey. 
Basti    District    Cadastral    Survey.     Dehra-Dun  Cadastral  Survey.     Benares, 
Ghazipur,  and  Ballia  Cadastral  Survey.    Punjab  Survey,  Hissar  District.    Ajmere 
Mhairwara  Survey.' 
^  Note. — The  maps  for  sale  have  the  prices  given. 
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OHABTS. 

Admiralty. — Clmrts  and    Plans   published    by  the    Hydrographic   Department* 
Admiralty,  in  November  and  December  1885. 
yo.  Inches. 

Chart  showing  the  surface  temperatures  of  the  Atlantic, 
Indian,  and  Pacific  oceans.    Price  2«.  6d 
95        m      =      6*8      England,  south  coast:— Wembury  bay  and  Yealm  river 
Price  1».  6d. 
Ifi28        m      =      O'O      England,  east  coast :— Hartlepool  bay.    Price  Is.  Gd. 
148  m      =      3*0      Scotland,  east  coast : — River  Tay.     Price  2«.  6//. 

2301        m      =      0-35    Baltic  sea :— Gulf  of  Bothnia,  sheet  6,  Fiaderiig  to  Tome 

point,  and  Gamla  Karleby  to  Tauvo.    Price  2m,  6'/. 
81        m      s=      0*37    Red   sea,  western  shore: — Mersa  Durur  to  Trinkitat, 
showing  the  approaches  to  8awdkin  (plan,  Mersa 
:  Sheikh  Sa'd).    Price  2«. 

833  m  =  1*35  Bay  of  Bengal: — Rangoon  river  and  approaches.  Price 
3».  6</. 
1360  m  =  1*45  Malacca  strait : — Penang  harbour.  Price  2«.  6rf. 
bOti  m  =  0*42  Japan,  east  const  of  Nipon : — Sendai  bey  to  Miyako  bay 
(Plans,  Jshihama  and  Nobiru  anchoraoes.  Tu  Shima 
])eninsu]a  anchorages.  Kcsennuma  bays.  Ofuuato 
harbour.)     Price  2«.  6rf.    (J.  D.  Potter,  agent.) 

CHARTS  CANCELLED. 

No.                                                                               Cancelled  by  No. 

1628  Hartlepool  Bay     New  plan,  Hartlepool  bay ..  ..     16j8 

1481  River  Tay     New  plan,  lUver  Tay         ..  ..     1481 

2301  U^ea  ly.t  to  Tome  point,  and    f'^^^fa^nd  St^'I^leJy  I 

Egmotolamo        J     f^^^J,      \      2301 

81  Mersa  Darfr  to  Trinkitat  ..      ..     {^Zm"^  Mersa  Durdr  to  Trin-       ^^ 

^oo  T>  •  1  ^  J  New    plan,   Rangoon  river  and 

933  Rangoon  river  approaches    ..      ..     \     ^ppr^ch^s      .°      933 

1366  Penang  island       New  plan,  Penang  harbour       ..     1360 

CHARTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONS. 

No.  1826.  England,  west  coast:  Formby  ix)int  to  Firth  of  Sol  way.  2162.  Scotland, 
north  coatit: — Pcntland  firth.  1875.  Korth  sea: — Elbe,  Weser,  and  Jade  rivers. 
2329.  Norway,  west  coast:-— Sando  to  Svenoer.  2306.  Norway,  west  coast: — 
Romdals  islands  to  Hitteren  island.     2302.    Bnltio  sea,  gulf  of  Bothnia : — Tome 

}x)int  to  Tauvo.  2612.  France,  north  coast: — Trouville  to  Dieppe.  1728. 
^lediterranean,  Italy : — Gulf  of  Naples.  t03.  Newfoundland : — Miquelon  islands. 
2027.  Prince  Edward  island:— Cati«cumpequo  harbour.  267.  North  America, 
cast  coast : — Albemarle  sound  to  Caite  Fear.  268.  North  America,  cast  coast : — 
CAi)e  Fear  to  Saixjlo  sound.  23.  South  America,  west  coast :— Channels  between 
Magellan  strait  and  gulf  of  Trinidad.  1313.  South  America,  west  coast  :-^ 
Channels  between  ]X)rt  de  Ancud  and  port  Montt.  2293.  North  America, 
west  coast: — Ports  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  644.  Africa,  east  coast: — 
Delagoa  bay.  2592.  Red  sea : — Perim  island.  834.  Bay  of  Bengal,  east  coast : — 
liasseiu  river.  1355.  Strait  of  Malacca,  sheet  2: — North  sands  to  Singapore. 
1280.  China,  Korean  archipelago: — Port  Hamilton.  2875.  Japan: — Seto-uchi 
or  Inland  sea.  2759a.  Australia: — Northern  portion.  1750.  Australia,  south 
coast :— Port  Adelaide.  1948.  Australia,  (jast  cuast : — Rockingham  bay  to  Palm 
isbmds.  2349.  Australia,  east  coast :— Halifax  bay  to  Double  point.  2354. 
Australia,  north  coast : — Cape  Grenvillo  to  Bouby  island.  1937.  Australia,  north 
coast: — Port  Albany.  2422.  Australia,  north  coast: — Torres  strait,  north-east 
and  east  entrances.  2375.  Australia,  north  coast: — Torres  strait,  western 
channels.  2528.  New  Zealand,  north  island: — Poverty  bay  to  ca|)e  Palliser. 
2054.  New  Zealand,  north  island : — Cook  strait  and  const  to  cape  Egniont*  695* 
New  Zealand,  north  island : — Cook  strait,     (t/.  I).  Pottrr,  agent.) 
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The  Hill'slopes  of  Tong-hing.    By  J.  George  Soott. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  January  18th,  1886.) 

Map,  p.  288. 

ToNG-KiNG  is  a  good  deal  better  known  now  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 
There  was  then  very  little  to  be  ascertained  about  it  beyond  the  simple 
facts  that  it  was  the  northern  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Annam, 
or  Cochin-China ;  that  it  lay  along  the  western  shores  of  the  gulf  that 
bears  its  name ;  that  its  northern  boundaries  were  the  Chinese  provinces 
of  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-si,  and  Yunnan ;  those  on  the  west,  the  north- 
eastern districts  of  Siam  and  of  the  states  supposed  to  be  tributary  to 
Burma,  generally  known  as  the  Laos  States ;  while  to  the  south  it  met 
the  kingdom  of  Annam,  to  which  it  was  annexed  in  1802.  If  to  this  is 
added  that  Hanoi  (or  Ke-cho,  as  it  was  usually  called)  was  the  capital, 
that  the  Song-coi  was  the  great  river  of  the  country,  and  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  careened  his  ship  there,  and  met  with  such  an  inhospitable  re- 
ception that  his  boatswain  had  to  pour  boiling  pitch  on  the  natives 
before  they  would  let  him  alone,  probably  the  general  items  of  know- 
ledge of  the  country  would  be  exhausted. 

There  is  a  very  great  deal  more  known  now ;  but  before  proceeding 
to  speak  of  the  northern  or  hilly  part  of  Tong-king  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  slight  general  sketch.  Existing  maps  of  Tong-king  are  without 
exception  very  bad.  There  is  now  no  excuse  for  an  inaccurate  map  of 
at  least  the  delta  of  the  Song-coi,  or  Red  River,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  north  is  most 
inaccurately  laid  down.  The  details  are  taken  from  native  sources. 
Annamese  charts  are  good  enough  for  the  names  of  places,  for  these  are 
carefully  noted  for  revenue  purposes ;  but  beyond  that  all  is  doubtfuL 
The  circle,  or  square,  or  rectcmgle  that  signifies  a  village,  a  town,  a 
fortress  on  a  native  map,  occupies  according  to  scale  a  matter  of 
20  square  miles,  and  the  name  takes  up  about  30  more.  This  gives 
some  initial  latitude,  and  when  the  native  cartographer  cannot  finish 
off  his  mountains — well,  he  shunts  the  towns  in  deference  to  artistic 
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principles.  The  moantains  themselves  are  represented  in  profile,  instead 
of  as  from  a  bird's-eye  view.  It  is  not,  therefore,  pretended  that  the 
aocompanying  map  is  to  be  trusted  north  of  a  rough  line  drawn  from 
Lang-son,  through  Thai-nguyen  to  Tnyen-kwan  and  the  Bed  Kiver. 
The  course  of  the  Song-coi  is,  however,  accurately  determined  by  the 
charts  of  M.  Dupuis  and  the  Comte  de  Kergaradec. 

Tong-king  lies  between  the  18th  and  23rd  degrees  of  north  latitude 
and  the  104  and  106th  of  east  longitude,  and  contains  a  superficial  area 
of  between  60,000  and  70,000  sqoiure  miles,  with  a  population  of 
probably  twelve  millions.  The  frontier  line  is  very  uncertain  every- 
where except  on  the  south,  where  its  importance  from  a  political  point 
of  view  is  the  least. 

Physically  the  country  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  portions: — 
1.  The  delta  land.    2.  The  region  of  plateaux.     3.  The  forest  region. 

The  delta  country  forms  roughly  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the 
base  is  on  the  sea  between  Kwang-yen  and  the  Cua  Dai  below  Ninh- 
binh  and  the  two  sides  the  SongK»u  and  the  Dai  river.  Son-tay  forms 
the  apex,  and  not  far  below  this  town  the  Bong*coi  (or  Thao  of  the 
Annamese,  the  Hoang-kiang  of  China)  opens  out  at  intervals  into  four 
great  branches,  each  of  which  has  its  own  outlet  and  receives  all  the 
minor  streams,  whether  from  the  Chinese  or  the  Laos  side.  These  four 
mouths  are  known  as  the  Oua  Cam,  Cua  Thai-binh,  Cua  Ba-lacht-dong, 
and  the  Cua  Dai,  and  each  of  them  has  a  number  of  minor  outlets. 
The  Cua  Cam  is  the  only  one  hitherto  used  for  trade  purposes,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Cua  Dai  will  shortly  be  made  us6  of  for  deep- 
sea  ships.  These  main  waterways  are  connected  together  by  a  network 
of  subsidiary  channels,  many  natural,  some  to  a  certain  extent  artificial, 
such  as  the  Song-chi,  the  Bac-ninh  canal,  or  the  Canal  des  Bapides  as  the 
French  call  it,  and  the  Thai-binh  canal.  The  delta  provinces  are  Hai- 
d2uong,  Bac-ninh,  Son-tay,  Hanoi,  Hung-yen,  Nam-dinh,  and  Ninh-binh. 
The  plateaux,  or  upland  region,  rises  steadily  up  to  the  north  from 
the  Song-coi  and  Song-cau  rivers,  at  first  in  mere  undulating  ground, 
merging  into  grassy  hills,  with  occasional  jungle  in  the  valleys,  until  at 
last  the  pine-clad  mountains  are  reached.  The  highest  summits  are 
between  Dong-sung  and  Thanh-m6i,  near  the  boundary  of  the  Bac-ninh 
and  Lang-son  provinces.  The  whole  piDspect  is  amasd  of  hills  extending 
away  to  the  horizon,  no  very  prominent  peaks  anywhere,  but  rounded 
grassy  hills  going  on  for  ever.  These  upland  provinces  are  Kwang-yen, 
Lang-son,  Cao-banh,  Thai-nguyen,  and  Tnyen-kwan. 

•The  forest  regibn  extends  west  of  the  106th  parallel,  and  is  co- 
extensive with  the  Hling-hoa  province.'  Very  little  is  known  of  this 
part  of  Tong-king  beyo'nd  th6  banks  of  the  Song-coi.  The  natives 
represent  it  as  inhabited  only  by  a  few  scattered  s&vage  tribes,  ftigitive 
Chinamen  (known  as  Black  or  Yellow  Hags),  and  wild  beasts. 

In  the  south  there  are  three  other  provinces,  small  and  narrow,  from 
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ihe  pusBing  in  of  the  LaoB  States.  These -three — Thanh-hoa,  Nghe-anh, 
and  Ha-tinh — are  hilly,  and  have  physically  more  resemblance  to  the 
Annam  proYinces  than  to  Tong-king.  They  are  cut  through  bynume- 
rous  short  rivers  running  down  from  the  main  Annam  range. 

The  Song-coi  dominates  the  whole  river  system  of  Tong-king, 
flowing,  as  it  does,  from  north-west  to  south-east  across  the  whole 
country.  It  rises  near  Tali-fu  in  Yunnan  from  a  chain  of  hills  which 
forms  the  watershed  between  it  and  the  Mekong  basin,  and  enters 
Tong-king  at  Lao-*kai.  Though  a  noble-looking  river,  it  is  not  navi- 
gable for  craft  of  any  size.  Boats  drawing  over  15  feet  cannot  ascend 
to  Haiphong,  on  account  of  a  bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gua 
Cam.  Beyond  Haiphong  six  feet  is  the  absolute  limit  of  draught  for 
vessels  proceeding  to  Hanoi  during  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
with  this  draught  they  are  constantly  getting  aground.  Beyond 
Hanoi  i^  depth  decreases.  The  long  narrow  native  boats  which  used 
to  be  employed  on  the  trade  with  Lao-kai  carried  at  the  most  20  tons, 
and  drew  when  loaded  little  over  two  feet  of  water.  Even  junks  of  this 
class  would  not  get  beyond  Lao-kai,  and  had  dijfficulty  enough  in  getting 
there.  In  February,  Maroh  and  April  there  is  not  water  enough  for 
them.  In  July,  August,  and  September  they  cannot  stem  the  floods. 
It  is  therefore  pretty  evident  that  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  fabled 
wealthy  province  of  Yunnan  the  Song-coi  is  a  delusion.  From  Hanoi 
downwards  it  averages  1000  yards  wide.  At  Hung-hoa  it'  measures 
about  500,  and  so  goes  on  decreasing  till  at  Lao-kai  it  measures 
100  yards.  Moreover,  the  upper  waters  aro  rendered  difficult  at  all 
times  by  rapids,  places  where  the  channel  is  narrowed  by  outcroppings 
of  rock,  or  by  spits  of  sand,  so  that  the  current  runs  swifter. 

From  June  until  September  the  usual  route  from  Haiphong  to  Hanoi 
is  by  the  Song  Einh-thai  and  the  Song^K^i^  or  Bac-ninh  canal.  During 
the  dry  season,  however,  the  Rapids  canal  is  impossible,  and  the  route 
then  taken  is  by  the  Song  Tam-bac,  a  narrow  but  deep  canal  along  the 
banks  of  which  part  of  Haiphong  is  built.  The  passage  is  rendered 
tedious  and  difficult  for  navigation  by  the  extraordinary  winding  of  its 
course,  showing  plainly  enough  that  if  anything  was  done  by  the  hand 
of  man  to  form  the  canal,  nature  must  have  done  a  good  deal  before- 
hand; From  the  Song  Tam-bac  vessels  pass  into  the  Lao-tray,  one  of 
the  mouths  by  which  the  united  Song-coi  and  Thai-binh  waters  flow 
into  the  sea.  Another  canal,  that  called  the  Thai-binh,  leads  from  this 
into  the  main  river,  near  the  large  village  of  "  the  Bamboos."  Thia 
route,  which  has  to  be  used  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  folly 
25  miles  longer  than  that  by  the  Song-chi  canal. 

On  the  right  bank  there  is  only  one  considerable  affluent,  the  He-ho, 
or  Black  river.  It  joins  the  Song-coi  a  few  miles  below  Hung-hoa,  and 
at  its  mouth  is  considerably  broader  than  the  so-called  main  stream. 
But  the  Tongkinese,  like  the  Chinese,  judge  of  the  xmportanoe  of  a 
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river,  not  by  its  size,  but  by  the  amonnt  of  traffic  which  goes  on  upon  it. 
Trade  upon  the  Black  river  is  utterly  spoilt  by  a  huge  cataract,  some 
85  miles  &om  its  mouth,  just  at  the  bend  to  the  north.  The  He-ho 
comes  &om  Yunnan,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  Papien  river ;  but  there  is 
really  very  little  known  about  its  upper  waters.  A  French  gentleman 
who  claimed  to  have  ascended  it  into  China,  and  published  a  most 
elaborate  chart  with  villages  and  rapids  clearly  marked  at  frequent 
intervals,  did  not  meet  with  any  very  enthusiastic  belief  in  his  explora- 
tions. He  has  since  been  convicted  of  coining  money  in  Haiphong,  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  scepticism. 

The  chief  tributary  on  the  left  is  the  Tain-ho,  the  Riviere  Claire  of 
the  French.  It  enters  a  few  miles  below  the  He-ho.  On  its  banks 
stands  Tuyen-kwan,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  small  craft  some 
distance  higher.  The  Tsin-ho  flows  past  Eai-hoa  in  south-east  Yunnan, 
and  seems  to  rise  in  a  small  lake  to  the  north-west  of  that  town.  On 
leaving  the  Chinese  province  it  flows  some  distance  underground  with  a 
heavy  fall.  Unlike  the  other  rivers  of  Tong-king,  its  waters  are  clear 
and  limpid  and  are  stocked  with  very  fine  fish.  Villages  become  scarce 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  embouchure,  but  the  upper  river,  like  the 
He-ho,  is  said  to  pass  through  a  rich  mineral  country. 

In  central  Tong-king  there  is  another  river  basin,  that  of  the  three 
streams,  the  Song-cau  passing  about  three  miles  north  of  Bac-ninh,  and 
flowing  under  the  walls  of  Thai-nguyen,  the  Thuong-giang  rising  in 
the  hills  near  Cut  on  the  Langnson  road,  and  the  Loch-nam  crossing 
from  the  east  and  rising  a  little  beyond  Chu.  They  join  almost  at  the 
same  point  to  form  the  Thai-binh,  which  is  connected  by  so  many  cross 
channels  with  the  Song-coi,  as  to  fall  into  the  sea  by  practically  the 
same  mouths.  All  these  three  rivers  are  navigable  for  small  launches 
for  distances  of  from  20  to  30  miles,  and  flow  through  a  highly  cultivated 
country. 

A  third  river  basin,  to  the  extreme  east,  is  that  of  the  Lang-moon,  a 
branch  of  the  Ngan-nan-kiang,  a  Chinese  river  which  enters  the  Tong- 
king  Gulf  east  of  Lien-chao  in  Kwang-tung  province.  M.  Bomanet  du 
Caillaud  speaks  of  a  river  which  he  calls  the  Song-tam,  and  represents 
as  a  branch  of  the  Lang-moon,  but  this  is  probably  an  error.  The 
Lang-moon  seems  to  receive  all  the  drainage  of  the  Lang-son  and  Cao- 
banh  provinces,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Song-ki-kung,  the 
river  which  flows  northwards  past  Lang-son,  is  really  the  upper 
Lang-moon. 

In  the  southern  province  there  are  two  rivers,  the  Song-ma  in 
Thanh-hoa,  and  the  Song-ka  in  Nghe-an.  It  is  so  short  a  distance  here 
from  the  hills  to  the  sea  that  they  have  a  very  swift  current,  and  are  of 
no  great  size.  Canals  join  the  two  rivers,  and  boats  can  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  parallel  to  the  sea,  a  circumstance  which  reminds  one  of 
Annami  as,  indeed,  the  flat  reaches  of  sand  and  the  rolling  sand  dunes, 
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oooped  in  by  the  wall-like  range  of  hills  coyered  with  impenetrable 
forest,  continually  suggest  the  idea  that  it  is  only  accident  that  has 
allotted  these  provinces  to  Tong-king. 

There  are  few  lakes  in  Tong-king.  The  large  sheet  of  water  north 
of  Hanoi  is  very  shallow,  and  the  same  seems  to  be  trae  of  the  only 
others  of  importance,  known  as  the  Ba-be,  the  "  three-seas,"  near  Cao- 
banh.  During  the  rains  it  would  appear  that  the  three  unite  into  one, 
with  an  island  in  the  centre,  which  served  in  1879  as  a  last  place  of 
refuge  for  the  remains  of  Li  Tung-choi's  rebel  army.  In  the  dry  season 
channels  unite  the  three  sheets,  and  a  large  portion  of  what  a  few 
months  before  was  water  is  transformed  into  rice-fields.  The  surrounding 
country,  from  the  report  of  Father  Fuentes,  a  Spanish  missionary,  the 
only  European  who  is  known  to  have  penetrated  thither,  would  appear 
to  be  exceeding  fertile.  At  least  two  rivers,  according  to  native  report, 
take  their  rise  in  the  Ba-be  and  fiow  north  and  north-east. 

The  whole  of  the  delta  lands  are  cut  up  and  covered  by  channels 
and  embankments,  or  dykes.  No  nation  surpasses  the  Tongkinese  in 
ditching  and  delving,  and  very  many  of  the  communications  are 
undoubtedly  their  work.  The  Song-chi  canal  is  the  most  recent,  as  well 
as  the  most  important.  It  dates  back  no  farther  than  thirty  years. 
Other  so-called  canals,  such  as  that  of  '*  The  Bamboos  "  (the  Thai-binh) 
are  equally  incontestably — in  their  first  origin,  at  any  rate — the  work  of 
exceptional  floods,  bursting  through  an  embankment  to  make  new  out- 
lets for  the  mass  of  water.  The  immense  rise  of  the  river,  beginning 
in  May  and  ending  in  October,  is  as  much  duo  to  the  melting  of  snow 
in  the  northern  hills  as  to  the  torrent  rains. 

The  Tongkinese  are  wonderfully  skilful  in  the  construction  of  embank- 
ments. These  dykes  built  to  guard  the  flat  country  against  the  floods  of  the 
rainy  season  are  the  most  remarkable  works  in  the  country.  They  are 
frequently  60  or  70  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  high, 
and  are  built  in  regular  series  to  protect  three  or  four  villages,  the  next 
series  of  course  joining  on,  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  system.  On 
the  top  of  the  larger  dykes  three  carriages  might  be  driven  abreast. 
There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  them  in  the  delta,  and  they  cover  the  whole 
country  up  to  the  Song-cau  river,  and  to  beyond  Hung-hoa.  They  are 
practically  the  only  roads,  certainly  the  only  roads  that  are  practicable 
during  the  rains,  and  scores  of  villages  find  protection  on  their  slopes. 
They  are  admirably  constructed,  so  as  to  turn  rather  than  check  the 
force  of  the  water.  To  hold  the  soil  firm,  each  embankment  is  built 
over  a  regular  frame-work  of  bamboos,  horizontal  and  at  the  angle  of 
the  slope,  all  being  firmly  lashed  together  vdth  rattan,  and  fastened  to 
poets  driven  into  the  ground.  As  a  national  work  they  are  far  more 
astonishing,  in  the  patient  labour  they  imply,  and  infinitely  more  useful, 
than  the  famous  wall  of  China,  or  even  the  Grand  Canal  itself,  concern- 
ing  which  Mr.  Colbome  Baber  speaks  in  such  slighting  terms. 
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These  embankments  serve  as  the  roads,  but  they  are  often  so  grown 
over  with  trees  and  bushes  that  nothing  is  lelt  but  a  mere  foot-track, 
while  here  and  there  a  joss-honse,  or  the  tomb  of  some  great  man 
covers  thb  whole  of  the  ridge  and  necessitates  scrambling  along  the 
Aojpe.  There  are  practically  only  two  roads,  as  distingnished  from 
places  where  you  can  walk,  in  the  *  delta.  These  are :  the  Mandarin 
route,  the  great  road  which  runs  £rom  Saigon,  through  Hue,  to  Hanoi, 
and  then,  by  way  of  Bac-ninh  and  LangHSon,  to  China ;  and  the  northern 
road,- from  Hanoi  to  Son-tay  and  Hung-hoa.  These  have  been  greatly 
improved,  tinder  French  instructions,  by  the  villagers  along  the  line, 
bat  they  are  still  unmetalled,  and,  indeed,  little  better  than  places  where 
the  grass  has  been  trodden  away. 

Tides  are  felt  all  over  the  delta,  and  even  in  the  Song-cau  river, 
where  there  is  occasionally  a  rise  of  three  feet  in  spring  tides.  The 
water  is  brackish  five  miles  above  Hanoi,  but  beyond  this  point  it  is 
more  of  a  simple  swelling  or  backing  up  of  the  river  than  a  regular  tide. 
The  tides  are  diurnal — that  is  to  say,  there  is  but  one  high  and  one  low 
tide  during  the  day,  a  fact  worth  noticing. 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  delta  lands  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  river  aiid  to  the  industry  with  which  the  inhabitants  have  prevented 
the  river  from  becoming  the  master.  The  soil  is  nearly  pure  clay,  with 
hardly  any  traces  of  natural  mould ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  copious 
alluvial  deposits  we  should  not  hear  of  the  two  harvests  a  year,  for  which 
Tong-king  ha^  become  so  famous.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  not  for 
the  miles  of  elaborately  constructed  dykes,  the  delta  would  be  no  better 
than  the  conglomeration  of  channels  and  branches  of  the  river,  bottomless 
swamps,  great  tracts  of  reeds  and  flags,  dense  forests,  and  impenetrable 
sorub  jungles,  which  make  up  the  Dobrudscha,  or  the  dismal  mangrove 
swamps  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

The  immense  quantity  of  reddish  soil  which  the  Song-coi  brings 
down  all  the  year  round  is  rapidly  extending  the  delta.  When  Hanoi 
was  built  by  the  Chinese  in  the  eighth  century  of  our  era,-it  was  a  sea- 
port ;  now  it  is  a  hundred  miles  inland.  Two  centuries  ago  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  fetctories  at  Hung-yen  were  close  to  the  sea ;  now  the 
town  is  quite  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  Missionaries  still  living  speak 
of  villages  which  are  now  populous  and  agricultural  on  sites  where  a 
couple  of  decades  ago  the  fisherman  cast  his  nets.  The  isolated,  jagged 
hills  rising  from  the  plain  south  of  Dong-trieu,  Elephant  Mountain, 
Do-son,  and  numerous  others,  have  all  the  appearance  on  their  sides  and 
bases  of  having  been  washed  by  sea-storms  at  no  very  remote  time. 

The  principal  staple  of  the  country  is  rice,  which,  though  of  good 
quality,  is  inferior  to  what  is  exported  from  British  Burma,  both  in 
character  of  grain  and  yield  per  acre.  The  other  crops  are  pea-nuts, 
from  which  soap  is  made,  the  castor-oil  plant,  the  mulberry  for  silk, 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  sweet-potatoes,  taro,  and  a  variety  of  tubers;  and 
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from  ike  norikem-provinoes,  laoqner  oi]^-«a«nao»' or  f&lM«gambier;  irtar- 
anis  oilruaedin  peitoneiy^  and  ^  variely  of  modioiBal  plants  for  the 
Ohmede  market.  ■  'Tobaoeo  da  ^rofwn,  but  it  is  imsaiiBfaotory  Bmoking, 
and^  Ike  tea  ptodvoed  is-  equally  insipid*  The  senealtore  of  Tong-king 
IB  still-in  iteinfanoy>  and  is  lilEely  ta  develop  enormously  under. skilled 
managements  At  present  the  cocoons  are  badly  reeled^off,* and  the  threads 
are  of  unequal  siase,  rendering  the  production  of  fine  webs-.aa  impossibility. 
But-this  skilled  Lyons  agents  ought  very  soon  to  remedy<  There  was  a 
veiy  har  amount  of  trade  in  Tong-king  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  it 
has  almost  ^itirely  disappeared  during  the  troubles^  The  English  cotton 
goods  and  yams^the  <^iimi  and  Ohinese  medicines,  which  formed  the 
chief  imports,  have  for  the  present  given  place  to  the  cargoes  of  tinned 
meats  and  the  casks  of  Bordeaux  for  the  French  soldiery. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  delta  are  Hanoi,  Nam-dinhj  and  Haiphong. 
Hinoi  is  not  only  the  chief  town  in  Tonghkingy  but  it  is  the  finest  in 
Annam,  and  only  second  to  Cholen,  the  Chinese  town  of.  Saigon,  in  all 
French  Indo-Chma.  Formerly  the  population  was  estimated  at  160,000, 
but  war's  alarms  and  actual  sacking  reduced  .it  for  a  time  to  an  almost 
absolute  desert.  It  has  now  regained  a  great  deal  of  its  former  popula- 
tion, and  will  in  a  few  years  without  doubt  outstrip  all  other  cities  in 
the  country.  The  French  have  widened'  and  metalled  many  of  the 
streets;  there  are  street-lamps  in  almost  all  the  thoroughfares,  and  a 
good  many  European  shops  have  been  built.  Like  all  Tongkinese,  and, 
indeed,  Chinese  towns,  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  commercial  town  and 
the  citadel,  or  walled  town.  The  citadel  is  a  huge  square  of  about  a 
mile  to  the  side,  with  high  brick  walls  and  bastions,  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  It  encloses  the  palace  of  the  Tong-doo,  or  provincial  governor, 
the  treasury,  the  court  of  justice,  the  royal  pagoda,  the  prisons,  barracks, 
public  offices,  and  official  residences.  The  commercial  town  extends 
along  the  river-face  for  a  distance  of  quite  a  mile  and  a  half^  and  then 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  inland  to  the  citadel.  The  business  part  of  the 
town^  which  is  almost  entirely  Chinese,  shows  signs  of  considerable 
wealtii.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  fiagged  with  Isage  stones  in  the 
usual  >  Chinese  style,  and  the  houses  are  substantially  built  of  bricks 
covered  over  with  white  chunam.  The  Annamese  houses  are  much 
inferior,  and  cdtogether  hideously  dirty.  .Like  all  EastemS)  they  gather 
together  in  crafts ;  the  embroiderers  and  silk  workers  in  one  street,  the 
turners  in  another,  and  the  coffin-makers  in  a  third.  But  the  Chinamen 
were  the  making  of  Hanoi^  and  until  they  are  allowed  to  settle  again 
without  restriction  it  will  not  regain  its  old  opulence. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Nam-dinh,  the  second  town  in  Tong-king. 
The  population  used  to  be  reckoned  at  50,000,  and  it  is  probably  not 
muoh  less  at  the  present  time.  Still,  though  it  is  only  half  the  size  of 
Hanoi,  it  doea  very  nearly  as  much  trade,  the  centre,  as  it  is,  of  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  delta,  and  olose  to-  the  chief  silk-district  of  Ninh-binh. 
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There  are  Beveral  very  fine  black-marble  paved  streets  in  it,  one  at  least 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  town,  and  superior  to  any  in  Hanoi. 

Haiphong,  at  present  the  only  port,  is  the  most  disappointing  place 
in  the  country.  Apart  from  the  few  trim  white  houses  of  the  French 
concession  along  the  Cua-cam,  the  whole  place  looks  desolate  and  dis- 
couraging in  the  extreme.  There  are  no  wharves,  no  piers,  no  ware- 
*  houses  for  goods,  almost  nothing  but  filthy  Tongkinese  hovels.  The 
village,  for  it  is  little  more,  perhaps  grows,  though  even  this  is  open  to 
dispute;  but  under  no  circumstances  can  it  grow  fast.  It  stands  on 
ground  flooded  at  high  tide,  and  therefore  building  sites  are  only  to  be 
obtained  by  piling  up  earth  brought  in  from  the  surrounding  paddy- 
fields,  and  so  obtaining  a  foundation.  The  very  roads,  or  streets,  if  they 
can  be  so  called,  have  to  be  constructed  in  this  way,  like  the  embank- 
ments of  the  country.  It  is  only  the  brackish  water  which  prevents 
Haiphong  from  being  a  simple  grave.  Every  house  is  practically  the 
centre  of  a  cesspool,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  the  cholera,  now  prevailing 
in  Tong-king,  did  not  break  out  before. 

Kwang-yen,  which  lies  about  10  miles  north-east  of  Haiphong,  on 
the  Lac-huyen,  has  been  a  good  deal  talked  of  as  a  more  suitable  place 
for  the  Port  of  Tong-king.  At  Kwang-yen  there  are  low  hills  to  build 
on,  there  is  good  drinking  water,  and  there  is  a  foot  more  water  than 
over  the  Haiphong  bar.  But  as  jet  nothing  has  been  done,  for  want  of 
money  and  labour.  The  island  of  Hon-cac  in  Halong  Bay  is  also  talked 
of,  and  could  receive  the  largest  sea-going  steamers. 

Besides  these  towns  there  are  no  others  of  present  importance  in  the 
delta.  Hai-dzuong,  with  a  population  of  about  40,000,  was  almost  as 
wealthy  as  Nam-dinh,  and  had  many  streets  of  rich  Chinese  shops.  But 
the  French  and  the  Chinese  between  them  have  blown  up  and  burnt 
down  the  whole  place,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  Spanish  cathedral 
and  the  mud  and  bamboo  wattled  bothies  of  the  Annamese. 

Bac-ninh  in  the  same  way  has  been  completely  destroyed.  The  entire 
Chinese  quarter  to  the  north  of  the  town  has  been  cleared  away  for 
military  purposes,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  much  of  a  town  will  ever  exist 
again.  The  emporium  for  the  rich  province  will  be  Dap-cau,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Song-cau  river. 

Son-tay,  in  the  same  way,  was  destroyed  by  the  French.  It  has 
more  chance  of  revival,  being  on  the  river,  and  with  a  highly-cultivated 
country  round  about.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Hung-hoa,  which  was 
burnt  by  the  Chinese  when  they  were  shelled  out  of  it  in  1884. 

Ninh-binh  is  another  important  agricultural  centre,  and  is  very 
picturesque,  with  its  fort-crowned  rock  springing  up  out  of  the  citadel. 
But  the  town,  as  distinct  from  the  citadel,  is  of  no  great  size.  Indeed^ 
apart  from  Hanoi,  Nam-dinh,  and  formerly  Hai-dzuong,  it  is  character- 
istic of  Tong-king  that  the  populous  and  commercial  centres  keep  away 
from  the  citadels.      People  who  wanted  to  prosx>er  and  be  let  alone 
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settled  as  far  away  from  the  officials,  and  especially  from  the  soldiery, 
as  they  could.  It  was  only  the  Chinamen  who  dared  to  grow  fat  and 
gather  together  pieces  of  silver  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mandarins. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  pottery  village  of  Cho-ha,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Bac-ninh,  on  the  river  Song-cau,  was  very  much  more  thriving  and  sub« 
stantial  than  the  provincial  town,  and  the  large  village  of  Dang-sa,  a 
little  farther  off  to  the  south,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Song-chi  canal, 
was  equally  beyond  question  more  populous  and  well>to-do.  The 
"  Village  of  the  Bamboos  "  is  lively  and  brisk  in  its  trade.  The  adjacent 
citadel  of  Hung-yen  is  a  wretched  dead-and-alive  place.  My-luong  was 
a  far  better  built  place  than  Son-tay,  Kinh-binh  is  nothing  beside  Yen- 
hoa. 

From  its  proximity  to  the  temperate  zone  the  climate  of  Tong-king 
is  on  the  whole  excellent.  In  the  interior  there  are  unpleasant  cold 
mists  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and  the  heats  in  June  and 
July  are  sometimes  almost  intolerable,  on  account  of  the  moisture  in  the 
air.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  no  great  cause  for  complaint.  During 
the  dry  season — that  is,  for  six  months  of  the  year,  from  September  to 
April — the  thermometer  varies  between  70°  and  40°  F.  During  the  hot 
and  rainy  six  months  it  is  exceptional  to  have  the  thermometer  over 
100°,  and  70°  is  the  minimum.  On  the  whole  the  country  is  healthy, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  standing  water,  no  doubt  because  this 
water  lies  in  paddy-fields  rather  than  in  marshes.  There  is  a  certain 
amoimt  of  fever,  but  it  is  seldom  of  a  dangerous  type ;  and  the  dysentery 
from  which  several  of  the  Tong-king  garrisons  have  suffered  has  been 
brought  on  by  the  imprudence  of  the  soldiers,  or  by  forced  expeditions 
after  marauding  bands  when  the  whole  country  was  in  flood. 

This  brief  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Tong-king  delta,  and 
we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  hill-country.  The  merest  outskirts 
of  this  are  as  yet  occupied,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  more  than 
the  line  of  the  expeditions  of  the  French  troops  and  the  country 
traversed  by  the  various  reconnaissances,  most  of  which  I  was  privileged 
to  accompany.  As  already  said,  the  hill-country  commences  north  of 
the  river  Song-cau  and  the  line  which  it  roughly  suggests  across  Tong- 
king.  The  difference  between  the  country  to  the  south  and  the  north 
is  very  striking.  Southwards  to  the  very  horizon,  stretches  a  vast  plain 
of  flat  cultivated  land,  only  broken  by  the  few  hills  east  of  Bac-ninh 
and  the.  bamboo-tufted  villages.  To  the  north,  from  the  very  banks  of 
the  river  almost,  the  country  rises  up  into  gently  rounded  grassy  hills, 
splendid  pasturage  ground,  and  already  so  used.  Even  here  the  popula- 
tion seems  thinner.  There  is  an  occasional  homestead  on  the  hill  slopes, 
or  a  hamlet  of  half-a-dozen  houses  or  so,  but  the  majority  of  the  people 
seem  to  prefer  the  south  bank. 

We  will  cross  the  river  and  proceed  first  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
towards  Thai-nguyen.     Almost  immediately  the  first  tracts  of  terrace 
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omltivattion  are  xeaehed.  In  the  low  grottnds  are  the  wet  paddy-fields ; 
a«tep  trp  txnne  vanom  tmhera  and  'pea^nts,  then  eugaivcane,  oastor-oil, 
WBmtf  and  eyem  the  Obineee cassia,*  aspeoieB  of  cinnamon.  The neigh- 
l^omffaood  of  Ue  teknperate  zone  is  maiked  by  a  few  ^  pine-trees  scattered 
abmt  in  twos*  bsA  threes  <m  the  low  hill  crests.  A  few  miles  of  rolling 
sandy  hiUd  lead  to^  a'wide^faU^y'wetaad  rice  growing.'  On  the  edge 
of  ihis  is  the  Tillage  of  Ubng^yan/  a  'very  large,  straggling  place.  It 
is 'notable  as  ihe' only 'spot  as  yet  foimd  in  Tong^ldng  where  iron  is 
iroxked.  There  -Wnsi  a  cncde  kind  of'  smelting  famaoe  in  the*  centre  of 
Ae  village,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Very  rich  ore,  but-  where  this  ore 
came  from  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  most  have  been  from  some 
distance,  for  the  country,  though  steadily  riising,  is  little  more  than 
a  plain  with  low  rolling  hills,  and  there  is  no  hint  of  a  mine. 

The  villages  are  now' well  shaded  with  ht^  hard-wood  trees,  and 
the  joss-housesand  tu-vans,  or  spirit  temples;  are  marked  by  huge 
banians.  The  road,  a  mere  foot  track,  crossing  •  occasional  mountain 
streams,  by  -solid,  if  rough,  wooden  bridges,'  keeps  >away  from  the  hills, 
but  these  rise  higher  and  more  numerous,  most  of  them  quite  bare, 
except  for  a  round  cap  of  pine-trees  on  the  top,  surrounding  a  shrine  to 
tiie  genius  of  the  hills.  Although  there  are  considerable  stretches  of 
fallow  land,  and  the  hills  are  without  exception  uncultivated,  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yeo^te  (or  Tinh-dao,  as  it  is  locally  called),  and 
northwards  to  Phu-binh,  is  industriously  tilled,  especially  round  the 
villages,  whidi  are  far  from  few  in  number,  though  nothing  like  so 
crowdedas  theyare  in  the  delta.  The  village  themselves  are  even 
more  strongly  barricaded  than  south  of  the  Soug-cau,  and  are  sub- 
stantially built  of  brick,  a  material  hardly  iever  used,  except  for  religious 
buildings,  in  the  low  country;  In  this" we  already  see  traces  of  the 
Ohinaman,  who  always  takes  care  to  have  a  solid  house  over  his  head. 

The  slight  amount  of  confidence  which  the  Annamese  have  in  the 
world  generally,  and  in  their  immediate  neighbours  in  particular,  was 
here  very  remarkably  shown.  As  in  the  delta  every  village  was  forti- 
fied against  all  others,  many  of  them  so  strongly  that  it  would  require 
artillery  to  bring  them  to  terms,  supposing  the  villagers  to  be  armed 
with  rifies.  Even  artillery  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  make  a 
breach  in  the  solid  mud  waU,  and  the  close  fence  of  live  bamboo,  grow- 
ing both  on  the  outer  and  inner  slopes.  But  the  Tongkinese  are  not 
satisfied  with  protecting  themselves  against  outsiders.  They  very 
seldom  allow  the  public  pathways  to  pass  so  much  as  under  their  fence, 
certainly  never  through  the  village.  They  have  much  too  low  an 
opinion  of  wayfEUceir's  h<mesty  for  that.  But  they  go  considerably  be- 
yond this  in  their  suspicions.  Every  one  who  has  anything  worth 
guarding  shuts  himself  off*  just  as  carefully  from  his  fellow  villagers, 
usually  by  means  of  a  bamboo  fence,  often  with  a  brick  wall  and  an 
iren-damped  door,  not  uncommonly  with  hoih   fSenoe  and  walL    His 
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hoosaand  offices  sTuroimd.k  square  court  on  three  sides  in  hoise-ahoe 
fashion,  and  ther&  is  usiialiyia  .water-tank  on  thsidburth  side,  with  litfle 
islets  of  a  ^  floating .  [^lecies  of  waterci^eBB,  anchored  inside  bamboo 
frames;  themselves  floating. about*  Thus  he  is  quite  compact  «ndself<*> 
depefndent,  with  his  edible  dogs  and  his  pigs  and  ducks  and  fowls,  a«d 
his  bn&Io,  if  he  isaxich'man;,.and  he  does  not  let  anyone  in^unleas 
he  is  quite  sore  he  can  tuxm  him ;  out  again  if  it  should  proye  necessary* 
Trong,  a  large,  village,  near  Ten<-te^  was  a  remarkable  example  of 
strength  in  .this.  way.  It  was vransaoked  by  the  French  for  treasure 
whieh  the  Ohinese:  were  supposed  to  have  concealed  there,  but. which 
was  hot  found.  There  was  no  xipposition  beyond  allot  ofi  tum-tomiaing 
and  shrieking  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants;  but  if  there  had  beeiii 
the  position  might  have  been  held  for  hours  after  the  outer  works  were 
breached.  The^  passages  from  house  to  house  wound  about  in  .bewilder- 
ing &shion  and  were  the  merest  laoies  with  thick  bamboo  and  cactus 
fences  on  either  side,  and  huge  logs  of  timber  in  between.'  £ver;y 
house  presented  a  solid  blank  wall  all  round  ,the  square,  and  the  gate 
was  that  of  a  prison,  heavy  brick  side  posts  and  two-inch-thick  irou- 
studded  planking.  One  or  two  of  the  houses  were  even  crenelated. 
The  village  extended  over  an  area  of  many  hundred  acres,  and  was 
built  on  a  slope,  where  the  upper  houses  could  have  poured  down  an 
indiscriminate  Are  all  the  time,  and  this  was  only  one  example  of  mfany 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Near  Phu-binh,  the  Song-cau  is  a  remarkably  pretty  river,  flowing 
between  high  banks  in  picturesque  wooded  reaches  that  xemind.one  a 
good  deal  of  the  Tamar,  while  here  and  there,  where  the  banks  are  lower, 
it  spreads  out  a  good  deal,  and  flows  merrily  over  a  pebbly  bottom  and 
as  clear  as  crystal,  a  welcome  change  from  the  muddy  waters  of.  the 
delta. 

The  country  between  Phu-binh  ^d  Thai<-nguyen  is  bleak  in  the 
extreme.  The  villages  here  keep  mostly  to  the  banks  of  the  Song-cau, 
and  the  road  goes  up  and  down  cheerless  hill  sides,  covered  with 
bracken  and  elephant  grass  and  cut  up  by  numerous  hill  streams,  some 
of  which  are  bridged,  and  some  you  have  to  wade  through.  Thai-nguyen 
lies  at  the  tc^  of  a  kind  of  bay  made  by  the  low  hill  country  into  the 
forest-clad  mountains.  The  rolling  hummocks  cease  about  a  mile  to  the 
southward,  and  from  the  last  slope  of  the  out-s^urs  there  is  a  fine  view 
across  the  uneven  grassy  plain.  The  town  is  shaded  by  fine  hard- wood 
trees,  out  of  which  peep  the  mirador,  or  watch-tower,  and  parts  of  the 
officialand  religious  buildings ;  and  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Song-^cau,  rises  an  abrupt,  jagged  limestone  peak,  with  trees  clinging 
where  they  can  to  its  rocky  mdes. 

The  plain  round  about  is  Well  cultivated,  and  large  quantities  of 
timber  are  floated  down  the  Song-cau  to  Bao-ninh  and  elsewhere.  The 
mountains  close  at  hand  are  said  to  be  full  of  nuneral  wealth — and  that 
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there  are  minerals  seems  to  be  certain  from  the  wealth  of  the  town ;  but 
the  oonntry  is  far  too  nnfiettled  as  yet  for  exploring  parties,  and  none  of 
the  natives  have  been  confiding  enough  to  volunteer  statements  as  to 
where  the  mines  are.  As  a  place  of  residence  Thai-nguyen  is  the 
most  charming  neighbourhood  I  know  in  Tong-king.  The  river  is 
extensively  picturesque,  and  is  stocked  with  fine  fish.  Game  is 
abundant.  There  are  partridges  and  francolin  in  the  plains,  as  well  as 
a  small  species  of  deer  not  unlike  blaokbuck,  and  the  hills  are  full  of 
large  game  of  every  kind,  from  sambhur  to  tigers  and  bears.  The  water 
is  said  to  be  bad,  so  fall  of  mineral  salts  as  to  be  dangerous ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  sickness  prevalent  in  the  Thai-nguyen  garrison 
is  due  to  drinking  too  freely  in  the  hot  weather  of  the  water  as  it  comes 
icy  cold  out  of  the  hills. 

There  is  a  path,  said  to  be  extremely  bad,  over  the  hills  from  Thai- 
nguyen  straight  north  to  Cao-banh,  and  another  which  leads  westward  to 
Tuyen-kwan ;  but  neither  of  them  have  been  explored  and  are  only  known 
from  native  sources,  and  when  the  Tongkinese  call  a  road  bad  it  must 
be  vile.  The  Black  Flags  have  detachments  in  many  of  these  hill- 
villages,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
French  have  settled  with  these  outlaws ;  so  that  we  cannot  hope  to  have 
any  grea,t  details  about  the  country  hereabouts  for  some  time. 

At  Thai-nguyen  I  had  only  reached  the  edge  of  the  real  hill-country. 
A  year  later,  with  the  Lang-son  column,  I  was  able  to  penetrate  through 
the  hills  right  up  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  This  expedition  will  give  a 
much  clearer  idea  of  the  character  of  the  northern  Tong-king  provinces. 

There  are  two  roads  to  Lang-son  from  the  south ;  one  the  Mandarin 
route  passing  through  Eep,  Bao-le,  and  Thanh-moi,  the  other  from  Chu 
through  Dong-sung  and  Pho-vy.  We  will  follow  the  Chu  road  first, 
because  it  was  by  that  way  that  Lang-son  was  taken,  and  because  it  had 
been  previously  unknown  to  Europeans.  But  we  may  as  well  have  a 
glance  at  the  country  up  to  Eep  and  Chu  before  we  start. 

From  our  initial  line  of  the  Song-cau,  the  Mandarin  route  passes 
across  the  spit  of  land  between  that  river  and  the  Song-giang,  crossing 
over  each  by  a  chain  ferry.  There  are  a  few  low  hills  on  either  side, 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  11  miles  one  passes  through  a  very 
fertile  plain  country,  without  the  embankments  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  delta  provinces.  From  Phu-lang-thuong  one  starts  on  the  regular 
Lang-son  road.  The  road  rises  imperceptibly  the  whole  way  to  Kep, 
which  is  about  10  miles  oflF.  Great  part  of  the  plain  is  entirely  cultivated, 
but  it  is  with  pea-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  and  castor-oil  plants,  that  take 
more  kindly  to  a  dry  soil  than  rice.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Kep,  how- 
ever, this  ceases,  and  the  path  winds  about  between  a  series  of  low  scrub 
and  bracken-covered  hummocks.  There  is  very  littie  water ;  the|Btreams 
are  not  reached  till  beyond  Kep,  on  the  edge  of  the  roughjtangled 
mountain  country  to  the  north. 
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Lang-kep  (that  is,  the  village  Kep)  does  not  exist  any  more.  The 
low  hill,  on  which  the  little  market-town  stood,  looking  down  on  the 
oasis  of  rice-fields  in  the  hollow,  is  now  bare,  except  for  a  monnment 
commemorating  the  French  victory.  Where  in  1883  there  was  a  thriving 
village,  nestling  in  a  cloud  of  bamboos  and  areca  palms,  there  is  now  a 
naked  red  slope,  a  few  charred  beams,  a  tree  or  two,  blasted  with  the 
flame  that  devoured  all,  houses  and  dead.  But  there  is  a  strong  fort 
commanding  the  outlet  from  the  hills,  and  there  are  three  canteens  and 
the  finger-posts  pointing  out  the  different  cross-roads,  and  the  general 
precision  of  the  place  make  it  the  neatest  post  in  Tong-king. 

From  Sep  there  is  a  cross-road  to  Ohu,  on  the  Upper  Loch-nam 
river.  One  passes  through  the  same  sort  of  country,  rolling  hills  covered 
with  coarse  grass  or  impenetrable  scrub  jungle,  with  every  here  and 
there  a  stretch  of  flat  land,  cultivated  in  the  usual  finished  way  of  the 
Annamese.  But  the  villages  are  few,  for  the  hill-country  immediately 
to  the  north  has  harboured  for  years  a  population  that  liked  to  live  off 
its  plodding  neighbours  in  the  lowlands. 

Chu  is  not  unlike  Eep  in  position  and  general  aspect.  It  is  a  mere 
military  station,  the  troops  camped  on  low  hills,  and  a  few  shops  down 
in  the  hollows.  There  is  no  hint  of  a  native  village  anywhere  near. 
Though  Chu  is  on  the  Loch-nam,  it  can  only  be  reached  by  small  boats. 
Steam-launches  and  junks  can  get  no  farther  than  Lam,  about  four  miles 
off,  and  about  20  miles  up  the  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Song- 
giang.  The  banks  of  the  Loch-nam  are  nothing  like  so  cultivated  or  so 
populous  as  the  Song-cau  and  the  Song-giang.  Villages  are  seen  only 
every  two  or  three  miles,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  tracking  is 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  jungle  on  its  banks. 

From  Chu  the  road  leads  straight  up  to  the  hills,  which  here  are 
simply  larger  examples  of  the  hummocks  round  Kep  and  Chu,  crowded 
close  together.  Sometimes  there  are  bare  ridges  like  the  Yorkshire 
wolds,  but  mostly  one  finds  rounded  cupolas,  like  the  montagnes  en  baUon 
of  the  Vosges,  or  rather  a  series  of  summits  like  haystacks  with  wide 
bases,  clothed  almost  exclusively  with  a  species  of  coarse  elephant  grass, 
two  feet  or  so  high  and  rather  thin.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  tree 
served  a  little  to  relieve  the  monotony,  but  the  trees  were  almost  as  bare 
of  leaves  as  the  hills  were  of  everything  but  grass.  The  height  gradually 
increased  from  five  or  six  hundred  feet  to  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred, 
with  here  and  there  summits  rising  to  over  two  thousand. 

There  is  a  march  of  about  12  miles  up  a  blind  valley,  and  then  a 
ridge  about  900  feet  high  has  to  be  crossed  to  get  into  the  Dong-sung 
valley.  On  the  southern  side  the  villages  are  very  few  and  smalL 
Bamboos  in  some  places  do  not  seem  to  grow  very  freely,  or  the  in- 
habitants prefer  to  have  a  clear  view  round  about  them.  At  any  rate, 
most  of  the  villages  are  only  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  with  chevauoo- 
de-frise  along  the  top,  and  the  whole  ground  for  about  20  feet  all  round 
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alKmt  outside  planted  witli  sharp-pointed  bamboo  stakes,  so  that  ihey 
look  like  gigantio  hedgehogs,  and  are  m)t  lightly  to  be  approached  in 
the  dark, 

,0n  the  other  side  pf  the  ridge,  when  one  gets  into  the  Dong-sung 
defile,  in  the  real  mountain  country,  this  is  all  changed.  Whether  it  is 
that  the  yillagers  have  nothing  to  steal,  ox  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing .that  all  robbu^g .  has  to  be  done  outside  of  the  hill-country,  is 
not  dear;  .but  at  any  r^te  it  is  certain  that  the  villages  are  as  open  as 
any  hamlet  in  England,  and  stand  very  often  on  either  side  of  the  foot- 
path with  no  signs  of  d^ence  about  them.  They  are  /qvlie  different,  in 
stnviture  too,  A  .flimsy  bamboo  shanty  would  not,  do  for  the  cold, 
stormy. hijUb9 ;  apd. accordingly  we  find  the  houses  l^uilt  of  mud,  beaten 
h^rd^  or  of.  conglomerate,  with  walls  a  couple,  or  more  feet  thick  and 
very  small  ,windows.  The  .coaarse  grass  of  the  hill  sides  is  used  for 
thatch.  There,  are  nol^  however, many  villagea  to,  be  seen,  and,  they 
usually  nestle  into  the  ravine  formed  by  two  hills,  some  seven  or  eight 
houses,  together  with  a  little  patch  of  paddy  land,  in  front,  of  them, 
made,  to  flourish  by  the  irrigation  obtained  by  damming  up  the  little 
mountain  rivulets.  A  £dw  sweet  potatoes  and  pea-nuts  and  some  sugar- 
cane ordinarily  complete  their  attempts  at  agriQultare,  though  if  ^here 
was  more  security  the  country  could  support  a  very  much  larger 
population. 

The  descent  from  t)ie  col  de  Deo-vang,  the  ridge  justjappken  of,,  is 
by  a  .narrow  gulch,  winding  round  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  very 
diflbrent  from  the  abrupt  ascent  on  the  Chu  side.  A  fringe  of  bushes 
and  trees  xnarks  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  that  cuts  deep  down  into 
the  ground.  When  the  real  Dong-sung  valley  is  reached  it  is  very 
much  wider,  spreading  out  in  places  into  a  fairly  wide  plain,  and  seldom 
less.^han  half  a  mile  across,  with  little  hills  scattered  about  in  it  here 
and  there,  and  trees  growing  in  tropical  thickness  along  the  banks  of  the 
stcea^  which  meanders  down  the  middle  and  occasionally  widens  out 
into  a  morass.  On  either  si^e  are  the  hills  rounded  peak  after  peak 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  high. 

Dqng-simg  stands  at  the  head  of  this  yalley.  In  itself  it  is  nothing 
at  all.  There  is  a  cumbrous,  wooden  temple  in  a  clump  of  pine-trees 
near  the  bank  of  the  little  river.  This  did  not  seem  to  have  any  name, 
but  it  looked  suggestive  of  trout,  and  went  off  south-we^t  to  add  its 
waters  to  the  Song-giang.  Close  to  the  temple  stood  soine  fifteen  or 
twenfy  mud  huts  in  a  double  row,  built  on  an  open  space  close  to  the 
road.  Dong-sung  only  gained  notoriety  by  bepoming  the  centre  of  the 
series  of  forts  which  the  Chiname^a  constructed  on  the  hill  tops  on  both 
sides  .pf  the  vaUey  for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  What  be^me 
of  the  original  inhabitants  does  not  appear^  but  from  comparison  with 
the  other  hamlets  round  about  they  would,  seem,  tp  have  been  Chinese  or 
half  OMnese,  rather  t^w  Tongkipese. 
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Sheer  up  from  Dong-sung  rises  a  peak  over  2000  feet  high,  over- 
topping a  ridge  600  feet  lower.  From  this  summit  one  can  see  into  the 
Bao-le  (the  mandarin)  road.  Indeed,  the  camp  of  Truong-khanh,  or 
Thanh-moi,  is  dir6ctl7  west  of  Dong-sung,  and  only  separated  from  it 
hy  this  huge  mass  of  Deo-kwao.  The  difference  between  the  -two  valleys 
is  very  marked  from  the  summit.  On  the  Dong-sung  side,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  hills  are  bare  and  grassy;  on  the  Thanh^moi  side  the  valley  is 
bounded  to  the  west  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rook,  of  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  later  on,  and  on  the  eastern  side -by  forest-clad  hills. 
Deo-kwao  itself  showed  the  difference.  Towards  Dong-sung  its  lower 
sli^pes  wero<5overed  with  long  tangled  grass,  and  higher  up  it  is  simply 
loose  rubble,  which  makes  the  ascent  no  very  easy  matter  considering 
the  steepness  of  the  slope,  which  is  not  very  far  off  a  church  spire  at 
the  top;  towards  Thanh^moi  the  descent  was  much  gentler,  and  the 
whole  hill-side  was  covered  with  dense  forest,  pine-trees,  and  tangled 
bushes.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  fine  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  simply 
an  endless  prospect  of  rolling  hills,  out  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  pick 
the  lie  of  the  valleys.  Nevertheless  one  could  trace  fairly  well  the  line 
of  the  Bac-le  route,  the*  Deo-vang  and  Deo-kwan  valleys,  and  an  in- 
distinct kind  of  a  depression  which  led  off  to  the  east,  probably  in  the 
direction  of  Phu-trang.  Though  Lang-son  is  only  about  20  miles  off, 
the  fall  of  the  hills  in  that  direction  makes  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
anything. 

From  Dong-sung  northwards  the  valley  narrows  very  oonsider- 
ably  and  is  very  tortuous,  the  width  being  often  no  greater  than  the 
mere  bed  of  the  stream,  so  that  the  path  had  to  climb  along  the 
mountain  sides.  The  hills  themselves  retain  the  same  character,  bare, 
grassy,  and  cupola-shaped,  but  wherever  the  defile  widened  out  a  little 
there  were  stretches  of  tropical  forest ;  no  trees  of  any  great  size  or 
value  as  timber,  but  occasionally  very  beautiful  from  the  mass  of 
flowering  creepers,  leaves,  and  rattans,  hanging  down  in  curtains  and 
graceful  festoons.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  when  there  was  any  sun  in 
February,  could*  scarcely  penetrate  through  the  dense  mass  of  foliage. 
Occasionally  the  forest  clambered  up  the  sides  of  the  hills^  and  even 
reached  their  crests  in  long  spinnies,  with  a  curiously  regular  defined 
edge,  which  would  almost  seem  to  suggest  that  foresters  had  been  at 
work.  But  if  this  were  so  it  must  have  been  many  years  ago,  for  there 
were  not  the  slightest  signs  of  tree-stumps  or  any  hints  of  forest  growth 
beyond  the  sharply  marked  dense  line  of  vegetation.  Neither  would 
forest  fires  have  accounted  for  the  singularly  defined  character  of  these 
patches  of  forest.    The  cause  has  yet  to  be  explained. 

The  Chinamen  had  made  a  very  fair  military  road  all  the  way  down 
the  valley  from  Lang-son  to  Dong-sung.  There  was  not  much. en- 
gineering in  it.  It  went  straight  up  and  down  hillocks  instead  of  going 
round  them,  and  when  it  skirted  the  side  of  a  hill  no  attempt  was  made 
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to  prevent  the  rains  from  washing  it  away.  But  for  China  and  Tong- 
king  it  was  a  very  good  road.  Boads  in  China,  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
are  made  good  for  two  years  and  bad  for  ten  thousand.  But  bad  roads 
are  better  than  no  roads,  and  a  few  more  such  as  this  Dong-sung  road 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  open  up  hill  Tong-king. 

When  Lang-son  is  approached  there  are  more  villages  again.  They 
are  not  very  numerous  and  they  are  very  small,  but  still  they  serve  to 
show  that  a  great  part  of  the  country  here  could  be  cultivated.  The 
cultivation  is  of  the  laborious  terrace  kind  so  peculiarly  Chinese. 
The  rice-fields  climb  up  the  hills  in  staircase  fashion  in  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre, cunningly  irrigated  by  the  zigzag  diversion  of  the  mountain 
streams. 

The  boundary  of  the  Bac-ninh  and  Lang-son  provinces  is  marked  by 
a  gateway,  a  kind  of  wooden  j^i-fang — for  there  is  no  door  to  it — which 
stands  on  the  top  of  a  low  ridge,  the  dividing  line  between  two  small 
streams,  both  of  which  flow  to  the  south.  The  divide,  the  watershed, 
between  ihe  rivers  of  Tong-king  and  those  which  run  into  China,  is 
some  miles  further  to  the  north,  near  Bao-viay,  where  the  Chinamen 
made  their  last  stand  in  front  of  Lang-son.  The  range  along  the 
Chinese  frontier,  which  is  here  comparatively  close,  is  very  high  and 
apparently  heavily  wooded.  From  a  little  beyond  Bao-viay,  or  the 
adjacent  village  of  Deo-ky,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  descent  into 
the  Lang-son  plain. 

Lang-son  lies  near  the  southern  end  of  a  plain,  from  two  to  three 
miles  across  at  its  widest  part,  and  from  six  to  eight  miles  long.  The 
length  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define,  for  to  the  north  and  to  the  east 
the  valley  of  the  Song-ki-kung  narrows  in  very  much.  But  if  we  call 
the  Lang-son  plain  six  miles  long,  we  shall  not  be  very  far  wrong.  En- 
closing it  about  are  the  same  grassy  hills  that  we  have  been  following 
all  the^way  from  Dong-sung;  but  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  plain 
itself  are  a  number  of  needled  rocks,  rising  up  as  abruptly  out  of  the 
paddy-fields  as  the  rocky  islets  of  Halong  Bay  out  of  the  sea.  These 
are  detached  crags  from  the  singular  wall  of  rock  of,  which  we  have 
already  had  a  glimpse  near  Thanh-moi. 

The  actual  town  of  Lang-son,  like  most  of  the  Annamese  provincial 
capitals,  is  not  much  of  a  place.  The  citadel  is  a  square  of  five  hundred 
yards  to  the  side,  with  neither  fosse  nor  bastions.  At  the  south-western 
angle,  a  little  hill,  crowned  with  a  pagoda,  surrounded  by  fine  pine-trees, 
is  enclosed  within  the  fortress,  and  breaks  the  otherwise  perfect  square. 
It  forms  a  kind  of  ravelin,  or  keep,  and  is  the  only  part  that  could  offer 
any  serious  defence.  The  walls  are  built  of  very  large  bricks,  fifteen  inches 
long  and  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  and  thick.  From  the  surrounding 
plain,  absolutely  nothing  can  be  seen  but  the  fern  and  grass-grown 
walls.  Inside,  not  very  much  more  is  visible.  Apart  from  the  residences 
of  the  officials,  the  Taan-phU|  or  provincial  governor,  the  Lanh-binh, 
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or  commander  of  the  forces,  the  Kwan-bo,  Kwan-an,  and  Bam-bien,  sub- 
ordinate officers,  there  are  not  above  a  hundred  wretched,  thatched 
shanties,  with  mud  plastered  on  their  woven  bamboo  walls.  The  rest 
is  a  grassy  waste,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  bamboos,  bananas  or 
areca  palms,  and  a  few  of  the  shallow  muddy  ponds  which  the  Tpng- 
kinese  love  so  much.  Outside  the  walls  there  is  a  random  collection  of 
the  like  hovels,  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  suburbs,  and  a  row  of  some 
dozen  substantial  Chinese  shops.  All  this  in  a  bend  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Song-ki-kung. 

Beyond  that  river,  half  a  mile  off  to  the  north,  was  situated  all  that  was 
wealthy  and  prosperous  in  the  Lang-son  district,  the  "  Chinese  suburb," 
Ei-lua.  Here,  cutting  one  another  at  right  angles  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
were  two  streets  of  several  hundred  houses,  of  the  regular  Chinese  type, 
narrow  and  one-storied,  running  a  long  way  back,  with  a  series  of  rooms 
and  courts  one  after  the  other,  and  ending  in  a  pigstye  and  a  kitchen 
garden.  Almost  every  house  had  its  apparatus  for  crushing  sugar-cane, 
and  big  vats,  or  cauldrons,  sunk  in  the  earth  for  the  manufacture  of 
rice-spirit  and  the  distilling  of  star-anis,  an  oil  largely  used  in  perfumery 
and  confectionery,  and  commanding  a  very  high  price,  even  in  Tong- 
king.  Besides  this,  cotton  cloth  and  yams,  some  of  native  manufacture, 
coarse  but  strong,  needles  and  pins,  matches,  looking-glasses,  chandeliers, 
and  the  like,  pointed  not  only  to  money,  but  to  considerable  trade, 
and  that  trade  with  China.  There  were  evidently  a  number  of  very 
prosperous  citizens  in  Ki-Iua. 

In  the  plain  round  about  were  numerous  small  hamlets  and  scattered 
farm-houses,  substantially  built,  with  big  granaries,  byres  for  buffaloes 
and  oxen,  cane-crushing  mills,  and  stills,  everything  pointing  to  an 
agricultural  class,  far  superior  in  every  way  to  that  of  the  delta,  even  to 
the  extent  of  having  farm  labourers  in  the  offices  round  about. 

The  valley  narrows,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  north  towards  Doi\g-dang, 
and  eastwards  towards  Hoang-lam,  on  the  Tien-yen  road ;  but  everywhere 
there  is  cultivation,  more  particularly  of  sugar-cane,  with  fields  of  pea- 
nuts and  leguminoui^  plants.  No  small  amount  of  rice  is  also  cultivated, 
the  necessary  water  being  obtained  from  the  river,  or  the  numerous 
brooks,  by  an  ingenious  kind  of  self-acting  water-wheel,  which  elevates 
the  water  to  the  different  levels  for  terrace  cultivation.  The  system 
employed  in  the  delta  is  also  to  be  seen.  The  farmer  and  his  wife — or 
more  frequently  the^wife  and  the  daughter,  for  the  men  do  not  do  any- 
thing if  they  can  help  it — stand  on  each  side  of  a  semicircle  cut  out  of 
the  river-bank  and  scoop  up  the  water  with  close- woven  bamboo  buckets 
tied  to  ropes,  up  to  a  reservoir  above,  and  by  several  repetitions  of  this 
process  water  can  be  raised  to  a  level  many  feet  above  the  river,  and 
moisture  sufficient  obtained  to  enable  the  buffaloes  to  plougli  up  the 
soil  and  the  sons  and  daughters  to  plant  it  out  with  tufts  of  young  rice 
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brought  from  the  nurserj.    Everything  about  and  north  of  Lang-son 
points  not  only  to  an  industrious,  but  to  a  peaceful  population. 

This  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact.  We  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
everything  was  disorder  and  oppression.  To  the  south  of  Lang-son  this 
may  be  so.  On  both  the  Dongnsung  and  Bac-le  roads  there  are  a  few, 
very  few,  villages,  and  they  are  poverty-stricken  to  the  last  degree. 
One  does  not  see  even  the  flooks  of  cattle  which  are  so  common  on  the 
hill-sides  of  the  Lang-son  valley.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  long  years 
of  turbulence,  raids  of  banditti,  rebel  bands  from  China,  and  so  on. 
This  may  be  true,  but  if  so,  how  is  it  that  the  villages  north  and  east  of 
Lang-son  are  so  prosperous,  and  leave  their  gates  so  confidingly  open  to 
every  passer-by  ? 

T];ie  explanation  seems  to  be  that  though  on  the  maps  Lang-son  is 
represented  as  Tongkinese,  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Chinese. 
The  town  lies  beyond  the  natural  divide,  it  is  on  the  China  slope.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  rest  of  Tong-king  there  lies  a  belt  of  barren  mountain 
country,  60  miles  across.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  nominally  Tongkinese.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  Chinese,  and  all  without  exception  have  got 
Chinese  blood  in  them.  The  amount  of  real  authority  the  Annamese, 
■whether  under  the  northern  L6  dynasty,  or  under  the  present  Nguyens 
•of  Annam  proper,  have  possessed  in  the  province  has  always  been  of  the 
most  shadowy  character.  The  Tuan-phu  of  Lang-son  simply  existed. 
"The  Chinese  tolerated  him  only  because  he  never  ventured  to  do  any- 
thing. The  Chinese  general  at  the  Ki-lua  fort  managed  everything. 
The  place  is  so  separate  from  Tong-king  proper,  that  the  French  have 
been  unable  to  reoccupy  it  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  simply 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  supplied  with  provisions  and 
military  stores.  Unless  the  Chinese  have  stepped  in  to  keep  order  in 
the  place,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  in  a  very  anarchical  condition 
now. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  called  the  Tho — that 
is  to  say,  the  strangers,  who  live  up  in  the  wooded  hills — seem  to  be  more 
akin  to  the  Laos,  or  Muong  tribes,  than  to  the  so-called  Miao-tsii  of  the 
^uth  China  provinces.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  any  of  their 
-villages,  but  the  few  men  I  saw  seemed  to  have  a  large  admixture  of 
Chinese  blood  in  them.  Of  pure  Annamese  there  seemed  to  be  practi- 
cally none.  This  is  satis^BLctory  from  one  point  of  view.  The  fewer 
Annamese  there  are,  the  less  taint  there  is  on  the  human  race,  but 
politically  it  is  decidedly  awkward. 

In  the  abrupt  jagged  rocks  already  mentioned,  there  were  numerous 
caves  or  grottoes.  The  rock  is  a  kind  of  prismatic  limestone,  and  most 
bf  the  separate  masses  are  wormed  through  and  through  by  lofty 
caverns.  They  appear  to  be  all  natural  caves,  though  here  and  there  tho 
hand  of  man  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cutting  of  doorways  or  niches  for  images 
and  the  like.    There  is  therefore  little  comparison  to  be  made  between 
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them  and  the  sandstone  excavations  near  Ch'ien-wei-hsien,  of  which 
Mr.  Golbome  Baber  has  given  such  an  interesting  account  to  this 
Society.  The  majority  are  fitted  up  as  temples,  and  those  in  the 
immediate  neighboar]|ood  of  Lang-son  are  not  inhabited  except  by 
the  guardian  of  the  shrine,  and  during  the  war  time  by  bands  of  Chinese 
soldiers.  There  was  a  number  of  these  needled  rooks  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  leffc  of  the  road  between  Lang-son  and  Ei-lua  standing  in 
a  rough  circle  like  a  gigantic  Maes  How,  and  these  the  Chinamen  had 
joined  together  with  earthworks  so  as  to  make  a  singularly  picturesque 
fort.  It  ought  to  have  been  a  formidable  one,  too,  but  they  did  not 
stay  to  ascertain  that.  In  this  rock-fort  there  were  two  rock-temples 
evidently  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  One  was  on  the  exterior  feoe 
towards  Lang-son,  approached  by  some  exceedingly  bad  steps  and  with 
a  high  vaulted  entrance.  There  were  comparatively  few  images,  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen,  and  these  trumpery  wooden  things ;  but  high 
up  above,  in  a  niche,  or  rather  a  £Ekirly  large  chamber,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock  and  reached  by  a  rickety  ladder  with  steps  about  three  feet 
apart,  was  the  shrine.  This  sanctuary  was  perfectly  bare  except  for  a 
figure  nearly  life-size  cut  in  high  relief  out  of  the  surface  of  the  rock.  It 
was  standing,  clothed  in  long  black  robes,  the  head  shaved,  shoeless,  and 
with  a  striking  haggard  faoe.  The  features  were  so  remarkable  that  I 
endeavoured  to  find  out  something  about  the  sculptor  and  the  date,  but 
I  was  unable  to  ascertain  anything.  The  Annamese  never  by  any  chance 
know  anything.  They  gaze  at  you  stupidly,  and  say.  Con  hyet  nya^  hw^-^ 
**  I  don't  know,  I'm  a  country  lout."  This  is  not  satisfactory,  but  it  is 
indisputably  true.  A  Chinaman  is  always  delighted  to  afford  the  fullest 
information  about  things  of  which  he  knows  absolutely  nothing,  but 
unfortunately  there  were  no  Chinamen  alive  in  Lang-son  in  the  latter 
part  of  February.  There  were  many  Chinese  inscriptions  of  considerable 
length,  carved  deep  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  but  I  had  no  means  of 
taking  a  squeeze  or  a  rubbing  of  them.  I  will  therefore  hazard  no 
conjecture  as  to  who  the  sculptor  may  have  been.  The  image  has  nokie 
of  the  perked-up  consequential  deportment  characteristic  of  the  efforts 
of  Chinese  artists,  and  the  features  are  so  entirely  different  from  both 
Annamese  and  Chinese  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  carver  could  have 
belonged  to  either  country.  The  shrine  is  pitch  dark  and  it  is  only 
when  a  joss  candle  is  lighted  that  one  can  see  the  grim  shadow  of  a 
face.  The  effect  is  certainly  very  remarkable.  The  roof  of  the  cave  is 
lofty  and  gloomy,  and  the  curious  jargonel-pear  shaped  stalactites, 
which  hang  down  far  enough  to  catch  the  light,  give  it  a  very  singular 
appearance. 

To  the  right  of  the  cave  is  a  joss-house  covering  a  part  of  the  face 
of  the  rock,  carved  into  a  kind  of  natural  altar,  cut  up  in  the  pigeon- 
hole fashion  Chinamen  are  fond  of.  Each  chamber  had  its  image,  some 
of  them  several.    Two  steep  slopea  to  right  and  left  of  this  rock  led 
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up  to  an  altar  concealed  behind  with  the  usual  benignant  and  scowling 
spirits  flanking  the  contemplative  Buddha  in  the  centre. 

There  is  another  cave-temple  in  the  interior  of  the  group  of  rocks, 
at  the  back  of  an  open  space,  where  the  Chinamen  had  constructed  their 
second  camp.  It  is  approached  by  a  small  bridge  which  is  elaborately 
solid  and  heavy  for  the  small  ditch  it  has  to  span.  Recently  con- 
structed steps  lead  up  to  it,  and  a  large  inscription  over  the  doorway 
announces  it  as  "  The  Cave  of  the  Clouds."  The  name  is  duo  no  doubt 
to  the  undulating  character  of  the  roof,  which  in  the  ante-chapel,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  is  comparatively  smooth,  except  for  the  rounded 
risings  and  depressions.  Farther  in  there  are  a  number  of  huge  stalac- 
tites, and  from  one  of  these  is  hung  a  large  belL  There  were  long  rows 
of  wooden  and  plaster  images  of  considerably  over  life-size  here,  but 
an  unscientific  and  inappreciative  soldiery  capsized  them  all,  and  played 
great  havoc  with  their  noses,  arms,  and  other  eligible  projections. 
Here  also  there  were  numerous  examples  of  the  prim  and  neatly  carved 
Chinese  inscriptions,  some  of  them  also,  I  regret  to  say,  seriously  defaced 
by  individuals  without  any  sense  of  reverence  for  antiquity  or  any- 
thing else.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  main  chamber,  and  at  a  consider- 
able height,  not  to  be  got  at  without  some  exciting  scrambling,  was 
another  recess.  The  face  of  this  had  been  chiselled  smooth,  and  heru 
again,  carved  in  half  relief  was  a  life-size  figure.  In  contrast  to  the 
one  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  this  personality  was  smiling,  I 
hesitate  to  say  grinning.  The  artist,  I  imagine,  must  have  been  the 
same  for  both,  for  the  face  here  was  equally  cleverly  executed,  and 
was  certainly  not  of  the  Sinetic  type.  The  body  was  draped  with 
yellow  Buddhist  robes,  such  as  one  sees  on  the  monks  of  Burma 
or  Camboja,  and  the  feet  were  bare,  and  the  shoes,  not  the 
monkish  sandal,  but  ordinary  slippers,  were  orderly  represented 
on  the  sloping  ledge  on  which  the  pi'esence  was  supposed  to  stand. 
There  were  several  clefts  through  the  roof,  enough  to  let  in  a 
dim  religious  light,  and  the  image  had  been  so  placed  that  the  main 
ray  of  light  fell  on  the  face,  an  effective  trick  of  which  the  Buddhists 
are  very  fond,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  great  temple  at  Fagan,  on  the 
Irawadi  river.  This  cave  had  branches  running  into  the  body  of  the 
rock  and  coming  out  on  the  farther  side ;  but  the  Chinamen  had  used  it 
as  a  store-house,  and  rice,  gunpowder  in  bags  and  loose  heaps,  torpedoes 
and  cartridges,  lay  about  everywhere.  To  wander  about  in  the  dark 
led  to  unpleasant  bumps  against  the  roof  or  against  stalactites,  and 
angular  limestone  is  rather  awkward  to  encounter.  To  wander  about 
with  a  candle  was  a  little  too  suggestive  of  blowing  the  whole  place  up. 
I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  no  more  than  commend  the  Cave  of  the 
Clouds  to  explorers  who  have  more  learning  and  greater  leisure  than 
myself. 

Such  a  qualified  observer  will  find  yet  another  large  cave-temple  in 
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another  large  isolated  rock  to  the  south  of  the  citadel.  The  entrance  is 
some  40  or  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  but  there  is  a  rough 
kind  of  approach,  half -stair,  half- slope.  The  entrance  has  been 
fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  regular  doorway  with  some  big  slabs  of 
stone.  A  number  of  statuettes  are  carved  out  of  the  rock  round  the 
walls,  mostly  recently  defaced,  and  the  other  images  are  all  overthrown. 
This  rock  is  honeycombed  through  and  through.  One  can  dimb  up  by 
the  inside  to  the  top,  and  there  are  windows  on  to  the  plain  on  all 
sides  and  at  all  heights.  It  is  full  of  bats,  and  there  used  to  be  a 
resident  priest.  He  was  lying  dead  across  the  doorway  when  I  was 
there,  with  a  Turco's  bullet  through  his  head.  The  Chinamen  had  used 
parts  of  the  cave  all  round  as  guard-rooms  and  sentry-boxes.  There 
are  many  more  of  these  rock-temples,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
LangHSon,  and  in  the  wall  of  rock  which  runs  in  serpentine  fashion 
through  north  Tong-king,  appearing  at  Dong-dang,  at  Truong-khanh| 
and  again  far  over  in  the  west  at  My-duc  and  near  Ninh-binh.  These 
three  were,  however,  the  most  important  that  came  under  my  notice. 

To  return  again  to  the  geography  of  the  neighbourhood,  we  find  an 
unsolved  problem  in  the  course  of  the  Song-ki-kung.  That  it  ^flows 
into  China  east  of  That-khe  is  certain,  but  where  it  goes  afterwards  is 
a  subject  of  very  violent  debate  in  Tong-king.  The  river  rises  in  the 
hills  to  the  east  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  Lang-son.  How  far  off  is 
not  known.  I  have  been  about  12  miles  up  its  course  beyond  Hoang- 
1am,  but  there  are  no  signs  there  that  its  source  is  nearer  than  20  miles. 
There  was  a  theory  prevalent  in  Lang-son  that  a  short  and  easy  road  led 
by  the  valley  of  the  Song-ki-kung  to  the  Kwang-yen  coast  at  Tien-yen. 
A  river  *  comes  down  to  that  town,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  must 
nearly  meet  the  Lang-son  river.  Reconnaissances,  however,  failed  to 
■ascertain  anything  definite.  The  Chinese  had  certainly  used  the  route 
to  bring  up  men  and  stores  to  Lang-son,  but  they  did  not  start  from 
Tien-yen.  They  came  either  from  Mong-kai,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lang-moon,  or  Ngan-nan  river,  and  this  only  because  it  was  vastly 
less  laborious  than  the  overland  passage  from  Nan-ning  on  the  West 
River,  which  was  the  alternative  route  for  the  conveyance  of  material 
of  war.  At  Lang-son  a  native  said  it  was  three  days'  march  to  the  sea. 
At  Hoang-lam  one  villager  said  it  was  twelve  days  and  another  eight. 
Complacent  ignorance  will  go  to  very  great  lengths.  The  question  is  im- 
portant on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  supplies  up  to  Lang-son. 

There  remains  the  question  of  what  becomes  of  the  Song-ki-kung. 
There  are  still  found  some  who  maintain  that  it  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Cape  Pak-lung,  the  northern  boundary  of  Tong-king.  If  it  does  it 
must  turn  back  almost  directly  on  its  course.  For  50  miles  it  flows  due 
north  to  That-khe,  and  then  crosses  the  Chinese  border.  Some  declare 
that  it  falls  into  the  West  River,  south  of  Nan-ning,  and  so  connects 
The  Song-tarn  of  M.  Bomanet  da  Caillaud. 
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Lang-son  directly  with  Canton.  This  is  extremely  improbable,  and  the 
numerous  voyagers  who  have  gone  np  the  West  Eiver  talk  of  no  such 
affluent.  More  probably  it  is  simply  the  Upper  Lang-moon  or  the 
Ngan-nan  Eiang.  In  any  case  it  seems  to  famish  one  more  proof  that 
Lang-son,  by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  laws  of  phyBical 
geography,  belongs  to  China  and  not  to  Tong-king. 

The  Song-ki-kung  flows  under  two  sides  of  the  citadel  of  Lang-son, 
and  from  there  to  Dong-lam,  where  it  again  strikes  the  north  road,  is 
navigable  only  for  small  boats,  though  in  the  rains  it  is  possible  that 
junks  might  make  the  passage.  The  banks  are  fairly  high  and  the 
average  width  is  about  150  feet.  Out-cropping  ledges  of  rock  probably 
prevent  it  from  being  navigable  for  any  but  boats  of  the  lightest  draught. 
Between  Dong-lam  and  That-khe  the  river  has  to  be  forded  about  a 
dozen  times,  but  at  the  latter  town  regular  junk  navigation  begins,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  traffic  with  the  Chinese  prefecture  of 
Lung-chao,  a  large  town  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

The  road  to  Dong-dang  from  Lang-son  is  fairly  good.  It  is  the  old 
Mandarin  road  improved  by  the  Chinese  sappers,  but  it  would  bear  a 
good  deal  more  improvement.  It  is  about  eight  miles  to  Dong-dang, 
and  about  three  miles  short  of  this  town  the  valley  ceaseij  and  ijie  road 
twists  about  in  the  hollow  round  the  flanks  of  multitudinous  grassy 
hills,  out  of  which  it  again  emerges  into  the  little  circular  plain  in 
which  Dong-dang  lies,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  big  hills,  thoise  on  the 
north  wooded  and  precipitous.  The  sharp  contrast  between  the  jumble 
of  grassy  hills  and  this  line  of  abrupt  crags  which  run  off  to  tJie  east- 
ward to  Cua-ai,  the  frontier  gate,  and  making  an  angle  at  Dong-din^, 
northward  towards  That-khe,  is  very  marked.  Dong-dang  is  a  compact 
little  town  with  one  long  street  of  good  Chinese  shops,  with  not  a  few 
articles  of  English  manufacture  in  them,  notably,  some  cough  lozenges 
from  a  place  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  The  advertisement  of  these, 
with  a  picture  of  the  cathedral,  was  pasted  up  in  a  protiainent  plaoe  on 
the  counter. 

From  Dong-dang  to  Cua-ai,  the  frontier  gate  between  Tong-king 
and  China,  is  about  three  miles,  the  road  following  the  wall  of  cUSb 
just  mentioned.  Cua-ai  is  a  mere  collection  of  some  twenty  mud  huts, 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  defile  which  joins  the  two  countries. 
The  frontier  gate  itself  was  a  heavy  Norman  arch,  about  thirty  feet  long, 
almost  like  a  tunnel,  and  with  a  joss-house  perched  on  the  top.  A  joss-house 
at  about  forty  feet  distance  faced  the  gate  on  each  side,  that  in  Kwang- 
si  being  used  as  a  storehouse.  Up  the  mountain  slope  on  either  side, 
for  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  or  so,  ran  a  puny  wall,  the  thickness 
of  the  length  of  a  brick,  with  loopholes  and  staircase  ledges.  For  a 
frontier  waJl  it  was  absurd.  It  would  have  been  an  inefficient  garden 
wall  in  an  unscrupulous  neighbourhood.  Still  it  defines  a  point  on  the 
frontier.    To  determine  the  rest  will  be  a  very  difficult  and  delicate 
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matter.  The  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood only  served  to  show  that  the  line  of  mountains  continued  on  every 
side  with  no  perceptible  signs  of  a  definite  parting.  The  French  blew 
up  the  frontier  gate  as  an  earnest  of  possession. 

A  reconnaissance  went  out  the  That-khe  road  as  far  as  Dong-lam. 
Dong-lam  is  perhaps  a  little  smaller  than  Dong-dang,  with  two- thirds 
of  the  houses  built  of  brick,  and  inhabited  by  Chinese.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  stockade  and  a  live  bamboo  fence  to  keep  out  the  tigers,  which  are 
excessively  numerous  in  the  hills.  The  road  is  very  picturesque,  the 
wooded  rocky  wall  on  the  right,  the  little  hills  and  a  large  part  of  the 
level  ground  covered  with  thick  jungle.  All  the  inhabitants,  except 
the  Chinamen,  are  the  Tho  mountaineers.  Their  houses  are  built  on 
piles  in  the  Laos  and  Burmese  fashion,  and  all  close  together,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  straggling  style  of  the  Tongkinese.  The  cattle,  of 
which  there  are  large  numbers,  and  the  pigs  and  fowls  live  below,  and 
the  family  above.  The  inhabitants  all  vanished  before  the  French 
troops.  There  was  therefore  no  opportunity  of  examining  or  questioning 
them.  They  seemed,  however,  to  be  very  well  off,  and  the  fact  that 
their  villages  were  built  on  the  hills  and  were  palisaded  pointed  rather 
to  safety  from  wild  beasts  than  to  the  presence  of  robbers.  Maize,  white 
and  red,  a  certain  amount  of  rice,  and  the  star-anis,  seemed  to  be  what 
they  chiefly  cultivated. 

The  star-anis  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  a  leaf  not  unlike  the  bay, 
and  a  pentagonal  seed  very  highly  scented.  From  this  is  expressed  the 
oil  called  by  the  Tongkinese  dau-hoi  (scented  oil),  and  by  the  French 
VhuUe  de  hadiane.  The  bush  is  very  local.  The  Chinamen  boil  the 
seed-pods  in  a  huge  caldron  with  water.  Inside  this  caldron  there  is  a 
small  internal  vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  which  is  constantly  renewed. 
The  steam  and  oil  are  condensed  on  the  sides  of  this  vessel,  and  are 
drawn  off  by  a  small  bamboo  runlet  into  a  tin  receiver ;  another  runlet 
allows  the  water  from  this  pan  to  drain  back  into  the  boiler.  One  boiling 
lasts  over  a  day  and  a  half,  and  produces  about  fifteen  pounds  weight  of 
the  perfumed  oil.  A  picul,  117  lbs.  weight,  of  the  oil,  costs  between 
302.  and  402.  At  present  the  great  part  of  the  star-anis  oil  goes  into 
China,  mostly  down  the  Song-ki-kung. 

From  That-kh6  there  is  a  road  which  leads' westwards  to  Cao-banh, 
which  is  about  six  days'  journey  from  Lang-son.  The  character  of  the 
track  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Dong-dang-That-khe 
road,  over  wooded  rocky  hills,  through  troublesome  gorges,  and  with  no 
places  of  the  slightest  importance  that  are  not  practically  Chinese. 
Cao-banh  is  the  place  of  exile  for  disgraced  Annamese  officials,  the 
Annamese  Hi,  or  Moh-goung,  or  Siberia,  but  nevertheless,  from  the 
report  of  P^re  Fuentes,  the  only  European  who  has  penetrated  thither, 
it  seems  to  lie  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  but  in  a  plain  which  is  beyond  the 
Tongkinese  watershed. 
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I  rotumed  from  Lang-Bon  to  Hanoi  by  the  Mandarin  road.  This 
route  wafl  not  used  by  the  French,  who  found  the  Dong-sung  track 
quicker  and  better.  The  first  brigade  had  returned  that  way  some 
weeks  before  and  had  driven  out  the  Chinese  garrisons,  but  there  were 
still  many  stragglers  about,  and  I  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  go.  I 
succeeded  however  in  getting  away,  and  struck  the  Cut  road  over 
the  hills.  There  was  too  much  danger  however  to  loiter,  and  I  had  to 
make  stages  of  80  miles  a  day,  and  to  sleep  in  the  bush.  I  cannot  there- 
fore do  more  than  give  you  a  flying  sketch.  From  Lang-son  to  Cut  the 
road  winds  through  the  same  rounded  grassy  hills  of  which  I  dare  say 
you  are  as  tired  as  I  certainly  was.  There  were  some  rather  heavy 
ascents  and  descents,  with  innumerable  fordings  of  a  troublesome 
little  brook,  which  expanded  into  a  marsh,  where  one  had  to  wade 
through  it.  Just  north  of  Cut  the  crest  of  the  watershed  is  reached. 
On  one  side  the  brook  I  have  spoken  of  runs  north  into  the  Song-ki- 
kung,  on  the  other  side  rises  the  Song-thuong,  which  helps  to  make  up 
the  Thai-binh.  There  is  a  very  heavy  and  long  descent  of  over  a  mile 
into  the  Song-thuong  basin,  but  the  view  down  the  valley  from  near 
what  used  to  be  the  French  heliograph  station,  is  superb.  On  the 
eastern  side  are  huge  forest-covered  hills,  on  the  western  a  wall  of  sheer 
piedpices,  and  in  the  valley  between,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
wide,  there  are  patches  of  forest,  tangles  of  tall  grass  jungle,  and  near 
Cut  and  Thanh-moi  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivated  ground,  with 
here  and  there  low  hills  rising  up  and  causing  the  Song-thuong,  here  a 
shallow,  pebbly  stream,  20  feet  across,  to  meander  from  one  side  of  the 
valley  to  the  other.  That  night  I  slept  near  the  burnt-out  village  of 
Dong. 

This  is  just  abreast  of  the  point  where  the  abrupt  line  of  cliffs  I 
have  spoken  of  strikes  the  valley.  The  range  is  most  extraordinary. 
One  is  accustomed  to  the  saw-like  outline  of  a  range  of  hills  viewed 
from  a  distance.  Here,  however,  is  a  line  of  heights  rising  to  from  600 
to  900  feet  sheer  up  from  the  level  ground,  and  with  the  individual  peaks 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line.  They  are  of  a  kind  of  prismatic 
limestone,  some  mere  huge  naked  rocks  with  gashes  separating  them  from 
the  continuous  wall,  others  with  bushes  and  even  large  trees  clinging 
to  the  clefts  in  their  precipitous  sides.  Occasionally  there  is  a  gigantio 
detached  cliff,  standing  out  in  the  plain,  as  big  as  the  Bass  Eock,  and 
nearly  as  bare,  and  behind  the  first  ridge  there  are  other  huge  reefs  of 
rock  of  the  same  character,  running  back  into  a  central  mass  which  I 
should  very  much  like  to  have  explored.  But  the  rocks  were  full  of 
caves,  and  that  there  were  Chinamen  in  these  caves  I  had  such  occasional 
ocular  proof  that  closer  inspection  iiras  out  of  the  question. 

One  can  see  isolated  limestone  peaks  of  the  same  kind  in  the  flat 
country  above  Haulmein  in  British  Burma,  and  along  the  course  of 
the  West  Biver  in  Ewang-tung  and  Ewang-si,  but  nowhere  as  far  as  I 
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know  are  the  peaks  so  regularly  coDnected,  or  so  lofty  as  here.  The 
singular  thing  is  that  this  range  seems  to  zigzag  about  all  North  Tong- 
king.  We  saw  detached  boulders  from  it  in  the  Lang-son  plain,  and 
at  Dong-dang,  and  between  that  'place  and  Dong-lam  the  road  skirts 
the  actual  range  again.  At  Dong  the  jagged  line  comes  in  from  the 
north-west,  follows  or  rather  directs  the  Mandarin  road  for  nearly  30 
miles,  and  then  strikes  off  again  to  the  west,  and  apparently  back  to 
the  north,  for  at  Yen-the  it  is  not  to  be  seen,  nor  at  Thai-nguyen,  nor 
Tuyen-kwan ;  but  away  over  in  the  west  we  meet  it  again  from  My- 
luong  down  to  My-duc,  and  southwards  to  Ke-so,  and  Ninh-binh.  The 
sight  is  so  far  as  I  know  unique,  and  the  ragged  line  would  be  worth 
tracing  out. 

From  Dong  southwards,  as  I  have  said,  the  path  runs  along  the  foot 
of  this  wall.  The  valley  to  the  left  is  well  wooded  in  clumps.  There 
are  houses  scattered  about  in  twos  and  threes  here  and  there,  and  occa- 
sionally a  banyan,  of  which  there  are  some  magnificent  specimens, 
shades  a  wayside  temple.  The  Song-thuong,  swollen  by  mountain 
rivulets  that  pour  down  the  wooded  hills  on  the  eastern  side,  or  leap 
in  cascades  from  the  cliffs,  gets  steadily  bigger,  until  when  it  is  last 
forded  at  the  bridge  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  (which  does  not  exist,  and 
never  seems  to  have  existed)  it  takes  one  nearly  up  to  the  waist.  This 
is  the  place  where  the  French  column  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  in  June 
1884,  and  it  is  here  that  the  pinnacled  chain  strikes  away  west- 
ward. 

Some  distance  north  of  this  is  passed  the  Phu,  or  prefectural  town  of 
Truong-khanh.  The  Chinese  built  a  camp  and  a  number  of  forts  round 
about  it,  and  changed  its  name  to  Thanh-moi.  Between  Thanh-moi  and 
the  mythical  bridge  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  the  whole  width  of  the 
valley  is  covered  with  dense  forest,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
in  the  old  days  considerable  timber  trade  was  done  here,  the  logs  being 
floated  down  the  Song-thuong.  In  the  middle  of  this  forest  is  passed  a 
very  sacred  and  ancient  temple,  erected  over  a  huge  statue  of  the  chief 
spirit  of  the  mountains.  Close  at  hand  is  a  rickety  bamboo  bridge  over 
one  of  the  deep  ravines  which  are  far  too  common  all  along  the  road. 
The  inhabitants  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  propitiate  this  genius  before 
venturing  over  the  bridge.  Whether  this  piety  is  always  effectual  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  great  care  is  necessary  to  effect  the 
passage,  whether  after  due  reverence  paid  or  not.  The  Genius  of  the 
Mountains,  I  regret  to  say,  bad  his  head  knocked  off  by  the  soldiers  of 
General  Briere  de  Tlsle's  brigade. 

After  passing  the  ford  of  the  bridge  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  the 
path  inclines  a  little  to  the  eastward,  and  the  country  opens  out  more, 
but  only  into  a  tangle  of  hills,  some  wooded,  some  bare,  with  a  great 
deal  of  forest  and  some  cleared  ground,  variegated  ^with  morasses  in 
the  hollows,  which  would  no  doubt  be  rice-fields  if  there  were  any 
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inhabitants.  ThQ  walking  is  yery  heayy,  np  and  down  hill  and  through 
theie  quaking  swamps.  Under  a  friendly  clump  of  bamboos  on  the 
edge  of  a  forest^stream,  with  dense  fdrest  all  round  about,  I  passed  the 
second  night. 

Next  day  was  a  tramp  through  much  the  same  sort  of  coantry,  a 
mass  of  low  hills,  mostly  wooded,  with  long  stretches  of  forest  where 
the  path,  covered  with  boulders,  seemed  to  be  a  torrent  bed  in  the  rains, 
the  whole  cut  up  in  every  direction  with  valleys  and  water-couisefi. 
The  village  of  Bac-le,  which  never  was  of  any  great  sizC)  now  exists  no 
mori6.  The  plateau  on  which  it  stood  shows  no  more  than  the  crumbling 
remains  of  the  walls  of  the  houses,  built  of  a  kind  of  artificial  con- 
glomerate of  earth  mixed  with  gravel.  South  of  Bac-le  again  there  is  a 
zone  of  hills  considerably  higher,  with  the  same  abundance  of  forest. 
But  after  this  the  country  opens  out  more  and  move,  though  there  are 
no  villages  to  speak  of,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  rivulets  which 
supply  plenty  of  water  for  rice-growth,  and  in  fact,  in  the  rains  over- 
flow the  hollows  and  make  the  route  impracticable  for  days  on  end.  At 
length,  after  again  catching  sight  of  the  Song-thuong  at  Cau*Bon,  to 
which  point  it  is  navigable,  Eep  is  reached,  about  seventy-five  miles 
from  Lang-son. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  this  tract  of  hilly  country,  is  that 
on  the  Tong-king  side,  both  by  the  Mandarin  and  Dong-sung  roads,  it 
is  almost  entirely  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  whereas  on  the  Ohineso 
side,  that  is,  beyond  Gut  and  Deo-ky,  the  villages  if  small,  are  fairly 
numerous,  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  cultivation  is  carried  on. 
This  is  very  clearly  marked  by  the  watershed,  and  suggests  political 
questions,  which  however  I  will  not  trouble  you  with.  Along  the 
whole  route  there  are  no  signs  of  the  minerals,  whether  gold,  silver, 
or  tin,  which  were  expected  to  be  found  there.  The  Annamese  records 
speak  of  mines,  but  if  they  existed,  they  have  not  been  worked  for  many 
years.  Any  wealth  the  country  possesses  is  in  its  timber,  and  in  the 
resins  and  gums  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  hill  forests. 

The  only  other  part  of  hilly  Tong-king  that  is  as  yet  known  is  over 
on  the  western  side,  up  the  Tsin-ho  to  Tuyen-kwan.  Here  the  main 
range  is  not  reached.  Belative  to  the  mountain  ranges,  Tuyen-kwan 
occupies  the  position  that  Kep  or  Chu  do  to  Lang-son.  Tuyen-kwan 
lies  about  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Riviere  Claire,  and  the 
river  IB  the  only  means  of  getting  at  it  at  present.  This  is  unfortunate, 
for  during  the  dry  season  the  ascent  can  only  be  made  by  launches  of 
very  light  draught,  and  even  they  are  apt  to  get  aground  at  a  point 
Dyuoc,  where  the  river  makes  a  very  sharp  turn,  almost  at  right  angles 
between  low  cliffs.  The  scenery  all  the  way  up  is  picturesque,  but  the 
hills  are  low  and  covered  with  secondary  jungle,  and  the  villages  are 
few.  In  fact,  Tuyen-kwan  lies  just  on  the  verge  of  the  forest  country, 
and  the  population  is  very  poverty-stricken,  living  only  on -the  fish 
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which  they  get  cmt  of  4he  tiver^  and  on  what  profit  they  can  ma)ce  out 
of  the  rattans  ont  on  the  scrub-covered  hills. 

Tnyen-kwto,  like  many  other  Chinese  and  Annamese  citadels,  is  in 
an  ideally  absurd  positipn  from  a  military  point  of  view.  It  is  a  small 
square  with  demi-lunes  in.  the  middle  of  the  four  sides,  the  river  on  one 
face,  and  the  hills  all  round  about.  The,  nearest  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  and  completely  comioand  both  town  and  citadel,  the  latter  with  its 
little  sugar-loaf  hill  in  the  middle.  Other  hills  in  circles,  farther  and 
farther  off,  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  offer  a  tempting  position  to  the 
gunner.  The  position  js  therefore  a  most  unsatisfactory  one  for  an  out- 
post, and  the  French  forces  ypiH  jm>  doubt  move  farther  north  this  winter. 
But  the  country  here  is  not  only  mountainous,  but  covered  with  almost 
impenetrable  forest.  ^lhe]:ei(are,  no  towns  till  the  strongholds  of  the 
Black  Flags  and  otiiev  Chinese  outlaws  are  reached.  These  men  are 
desperadoes,  who  have  no  home  if  they  are  turned  out  of  their  present 
settlements.  It  is  therefore  gireatly  to  be  feared  that  this  part  of  Tong- 
king,  even  more  than.tl^e  whple  of  the  rest  of  the  north,  will  not  be 
pacified  for  a  very  lo^g  timc^. ,  Bumour  credits  it  with  being  very  rich 
in  metals,  as  it  certaiojy  is  in  timber,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
it  will  be  long  before,  this  Society  gets  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
country  than  the  imperfect  glimpse  I  have  been  able  to  give  you.  The 
hills  are  occupied  by.  wild  tribes,  of  a  race  allied  to  the  Laos,  with  mere 
local  dialectic  diffbre^n^*.  JTlie  valleys,  and  such  few  plateaux  as  there 
are,  are  cultivated  by  a  population  which  is  considerably  more  than  half 
Chinese.  At  prea^t^th^  &re  practically  under  no  rule  whatever.  The 
Annamese  never^had  any  but  a  theoretical  authority.  The  Chinese  are 
debari^  from  interfering  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  The  French  un- 
happily do  not  s^em  tg^have  enough  men  to  exercise  their  protectorate 
withou^t  seriously  ^p.d$ingering  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Delta.  Inde- 
pendent explorers  moot  with  the  traditional  "  half-brick  **  welcome.  It 
is  therefore  unfortun^t^y  only  too  probable  that  the  northern  provinoes 
of  Tong-king  will  remain  for  some  time  comparatively  unknown. 

After  the  paper,  • 

Prof.  Terrien  db  La  Coupebie  read  the  following  remarks  : — I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  on  two  particular  points  of  the  interesting  lecture  we  have  just  heard. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Scott,  whom- Ve^know  much  by  his  literary  pseudonym  of  Shway-yoe, 
has  ^ken  of  abori^nil  tribes  of  Upi)er  Tongking  named  To  or  Tho,  and  he  tells 
us  that  they  seem  to  have  a  large  admixture  of  Chinese  blood  in  them,  and  that 
their  name  means  *  strangers.'  He  says  also  that  they  seem  to  be  more  akin  to  the 
Laos,'  or  Muang  tribes  than'  to  the  so-called  Miao-tzti  of  the  South-China  proviDces, 
and  that  they  build  their  houses  on  piles  in  the  Laos  and  Burmese  fashion,  and  all 
close  together,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  straj^gling  style  of  the  Tongkinese.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  interest  of  these  scraps  of  information,  scanty  as  they  are,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  that  we  know  nothing  else  about  these  tribes.  Mr.  A.  Aumoitte, 
in  a  short  record  of  his  journey  fi^m  Hanoi  to  the  frontier  of  Ewangsi,  gives  no  details 
about  them,  excepting  an  evaluation  of  their  number  to  about  3000  souls.    Br.  A. 
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Bastian,  in  liis  *  Remarks  on  the  Indo-CblDeao  Alphabets/  says  that  an  alphabet 
given  to  him  by  a  Shau  of  tlie  Yuns,  who  live  at  Kiintun,  near  the  froatier  of 
Yiionan,  may  probably  resemble  that  of  the  Quanto,  the  ancestors  of  the  Tong- 
kjneae,  before  the  wild  Giao-chi  were  civilised  by  the  Chinese  coloniata*  These 
Quanto  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  the  Thd  of  Mr,  J,  G,  Scott,  and  tha  To  of 
Mr,  Aumoitte,  The  longer  name  may  be  the  genuine  name,  or  it  naay  not.  Any- 
how, it  has  assumed  or  preserved  an  Annamese  appearance.  Quan^  among  other 
meanings,  has  that  of  •  flock,*  '  soldiers/  *  horde,*  and  To  means  '  class/  or  *  same/ 
while  adding  the  aspirate  as  Mr.  Scott  does,  TAo,  it  means  *  child,*  or  *  workman/ 
But  we  find  nothing  like,  or  connected  with,  the  meaning  *  strangers/  given  by  Mr, 
ScotL  All  this  is  somewhat  guess-work,  and  cannot  be  settled,  since  we  do  not  know 
the  native  transcription  of  the  name.  The  full  name  Qttanto  recalls  names  aome- 
what  similar,  which,  however,  cannot  resist  analjaia,  like  those  of  the  Khiungtha, 
an  Arrakanese  tribe,  and  of  the  Goungdhu»  north-west  of  Mobyay,  near  the 
Karennee.  But  these  resemblances  are  mere  moonshines,  and  cannot  resist  inquiry. 
Khiungthat  otherwise  *  sons  of  the  river,*  is  in  reality  Khiungza^  written  with  the 
Burmese  M,  which  sounds  as  in  English,  and  Goujigdho  is  the  Burmese  nickname 
from  their  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  short,  with  a  pendant  lock  from  each  temple, 
of  a  peculiar  tribe  self- named  Let-hta.  So  that  QuanU^^  m  a  name,  remains  alone, 
and  appears  to  be  an  Annamite  compound  as  I  have  suggested,  in  which  case  To,  To, 
uT  Thd,  would  be  the  ethnical  name  of  this  population*  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  meaning  of  *  strangers,*  and  their  intrusion  in  the  country  which  it  implies,  with 
the  character  of  native,  indigenous,  or  aboriginal  population  attributed  to  them  by 
other  anthorities.  In  Annamese  history  we  do  not  hear  of  them.  I  find  in  the 
*Hoang  viet  dia  du  cbi*— a  native  historical  geography  of  the  country— that  the 
present  provinces  and  divisions  of  Cao-lang,  Langson,  ITiai-nguyen,  Tuyen-q^uang 
and  Hanoi  were  parts  of  the  state  of  X^^-long,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  there 
at  the  beginning  of  history.  The  period  which  was  magnified  backwards  by 
the  Annamese  compilers  to  the  twenty-ninth  century  before  our  era,  may  be,  from 
internal  evidence,  boiled  down  to  the  seventh  century,  and  it  then  matches  with 
apparently  the  same  historical  facts  known  from  safer  sources.  The  prince  of 
Lao-loiig,  whose  pereonal  name  was  Sung-lam,  was  the  son  of  the  king  Kinh-diiong, 
from  Wftdinh,  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Frince  of  Dajng-dinh,  Under  their 
Annameae  dress  thet$e  geographical  mimea  say  nothing,  and  they  have  remained  un- 
explained. But  should  we  consider  that  they  are  only  the  Annamese  pronunciation 
of  well-known  Chinese  names,  their  identification  throwa  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
the  legend.  Ngu-lanh,  othenvise  Wu-ling,  was  the  mountainous  region  in  the 
west  of  Hunan  province,  and  Drcng-dinh,  otherwise  Tung-ting,  is  the  name  of 
the  great  lake  in  the  same  province,  both  in  central  China.  Lac4ung^  which 
in  Annamese  means  **  Fox-dragon,"  is  apparently  a  distortion  for  the  sake  of  the 
wonderful,  from  a  name  which  was  in  reality  Lok-luang  or  King  Lo,  in  Chinese 
Lo'Wftng,  the  form  under  which  it  appears  in  Chinese  history.  This  would  suggest  a 
Shan  parentage,  which  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  reference  to  the 
Wu-ling  region  as  to  their  origin. 

The  Chinese  dominion  at  that  time  had  not  yet  extended  soutJi  of  the  Yang-ts^se- 
kiang,  and  the  only  powerful  State  which  had  an  influence  there,  in  the  centre  of 
China,  was  the  kingdom  of  Tsn  {probably  Teru)<  Now  we  read  in  history,  that  in 
G99  B*c,,  the  king  of  Tsu  overwhelmed  the  people  of  Lo  near  the  banks  of  the 
Y'ang-tsze.  This  means  that  the  population  was  iiiarUy  destroyed,  partly  absorbed, 
and  partly  expelled.  The  migration  southwards  which  then  took  place  forcibly,  was 
most  probably  that  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Lac-lung^ 
in  Northern  Tongking. 
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The  next  stratum  of  population  was  an  extension  from  that  of  Kwangtung  and 
Kwangsi,  which  took  place  about  215  b.c.,  and  was  most  likely  Karen  who  had 
gradually  reached  there  from  their  north  settlements  in  Hunan,  where  they  had  origi- 
nally formed  the  nucleus  of  the  state  of  Tsu.  The  name  of  the  region  about  CSanton 
was  Pan-yu,  which  is  still  the  self -name  of  a  portion  of  the  Karens.  At  the  above 
date  a  Chinese  general,  Jen-Hiao,  drove  south  in  Kwangtung  500,000  colonists  from 
the  MOn  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Ngou  in  Chehkiang ;  under  the  pressure  of  the  new 
comers,  the  former  inhabitants  extended  westwards,  however  for  no  purpose,  since 
the  successor  of  Jen  Hiao,  known  as  Tchao  To,  who  had  made  himself  independent, 
conquered  the  region  of  Tong-king  in  202  b.o.  His  dynasty,  with  its  capital  at 
Canton,  ruled  until  106  B.C.,  and  is  reckoned  in  Annamese  history  among  their 
former  dynasties. 

Now  Quanto,  the  present  name  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  described  by  Mr.  Scott, 
means  •  Soldiers  of  To,'  as  well  as  *  Horde  of  To.*  Is  it  too  bold  an  hypothesis  of 
mine  to  suggest  that  they  might  be  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  the  conqueror? 
We  could  then  understand  how  the  name  To  is  taken  for  '  stranger,'  and  is  other- 
wise difficult  to  explain  with  the  help  of  the  Annamese  vocabularies  we  have  con- 
sulted on  the  matter. 

The  other  most  interesting  and  new  point  of  the  lecture  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott  on 
which  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words,  concerns  the  cave-temples  near  Lang-son.  M. 
Aumoitte  had  seen  two,  about  which  he  says  only  a  few  lines.  He  saw  the  one 
bonze,  keeper  of  a  cave ;  perhaps  the  same  man  whom  Mr.  Scott  saw  dead,  from 
a  wanton  shot  of  a  French  Turco.  But  M.  Aumoitte  did  not  see  the  third  cave, 
the  most  important,  of  which  Mr.  Scott  has  just  given  us  a  valuable  description. 
We  shall  probably  hear  more  about  them  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  learned 
Sinologists,  who,  I  am  told,  were  enabled  to  join  the  Chinese  commission  of  delimi- 
tation of  the  frontier  of  Tong-king.  They  will  be  able  to  read  the  many  Chinese 
inscriptions  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  probably  find  there  some  historical 
information  about  the  caves. 

In  the  meantime,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  found  to-day,  in  the 
native  historical  geography,  the  'Hoang  viet  dia  du  chi,'  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
a  short  description  of  the  same  caves.  It  is  more  childish  than  precise,  and  not 
much  can  be  gathered  from  its  perusal.  It  speaks  of  the  Song-tien  dong,  or  two 
hermits  cave,  in  the  south  of  the  Loc-ma  hill;  and  also  of  the  Mai-pha,  Tam- 
thanh,  and  U-tich  caves.  We  are  told  at  length  of  curiously  shaped  rocks  in  the 
vicinity,  resembling  a  woman,  an  elephant  with  a  human  head,  &c.,  and  also  of 
the  Qui  Quan  tu,  or  devil-gate  temple,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Chi-lang,  Tam-thanh, 
and  Tam-giao.  But  nothing  is  said  of  the  contents  of  the  caves,  nor  of  the  figures 
therein.  The  most  remote  period  spoken  of  about  them  is  that  which  follows 
immediately  the  time  of  the  Ngo  usurpers  in  the  tenth  century,  previous  to  the 
Dinh  dynasty,  namely,  958-968  a.d. 

The  President  said  the  paper  which  had  been  read  must  have  reminded  the 
meeting  of  the  fall  and  graphic  letters  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  one  of  the 
leading  journals,  and  which  came  from  the  author  of  the  paper  during  the  time  of 
the  French  campaign  in  Tong-king.  The  country  seemed  well  worthy  of  investi- 
gation, and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  French  would  encourage  scientific  men  to 
accompany  any  military  recognisances  northward,  in  order  that  a  clear  knowledge 
might  be  obtained  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  streams  which  enabled  the  Tonkinese 
to  form  near  the  sea  the  marvellous  system  of  fluvial  canals  there.  In  oonclnsion, 
he  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Soott  for  the  paper,  which  they  had  had  great 
pleasure  in  listening  to. 
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Becent  ExplorationB  in  (he  Basin  of  the  Volta  (Gold  Coast) 
hy  Missionaries  of  the  Basel  Missionary  Society* 

ICapy  p.  288. 

Among  the  varions  missionary  societies  at  work  in  Western  Africa,  that  of  Basel 
has  more  especially  deserved  and  received  the  praise  of  travellers,  for  not  merely 
teaching  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  for  imparting  to  its  pupils  some 
useful  trades.  Its  establishment  dates  hack  to  1828,  and  of  the  nine  missionaries  who 
went  out  in  that  year,  the  Rev.  A.  Riis  is  the  only  survivor.  In  1835  Akropong  in 
Aquapeni  was  first  occupied,  and  when  that  place  had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned 
in  1839,  owing  to  civil  war,  the  Rev.  A.  Riis  paid  a  visit  to  Kumase,  at  that  time 
still  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  permitted  to  establish 
himself  there.  In  1843,  the  missionaries  were  able  once  more  to  return  to  Akro- 
X)ong,  which  has  since  remained  their  head-quarters,  and  where  a  seminary  for  train- 
ing native  teachers  has  been  established  by  them.  In  1853,  Gyadam,  in  Akem,  was 
occupied,  and  that  place  having  been  burnt  down  in  1860,  the  mission  was  removed 
to  Eyebi  (the  capital  of  Akem),  and  a  new  station  established  at  Kukurantnmi. 
In  1864  a  mission  was  established  at  Anum,  to  the  east  of  the  Volta,  and  it  was 
from  that  place  Ramseyer  and  Eilhne  were  carried  off  in  1869,  and  detained 
prisoners  at  Kumase  until  liberated  by  a  British  army  in  1874.  The  power  of 
Asahte  having  been  broken,  a  further  development  of  the  mission  became  possible. 
In  1875  Begoro,  in  Akem,  and  Abetifi,  the  chief  place  of  Okwawu-Kodiabe,  until 
then  in  the  power  of  Asante,  were  occupied,  and  have  been  held  ever  since.  The 
missionaries  even  hoped  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  extend  their  operations  to 
Kumase,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Salaga,  the  famous  trading  town,  on  the  other. 
Salaga  was  actually  visited  in  1877  by  two  native  missionaries,  David  Asante  and 
Theophil  Opoku,  both  of  whom  started  from  Abetifi,  the  former  in  January,  the 
latter  a  month  later.  It  was  again  visited  in  1878  by  the  Rev.  Th.  Buss.  As 
the  prospects  in  that  stronghold  of  Mahommedanism  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
promising,  the  missionary  society  directed  its  attention  once  more  to  Kumase.  On 
February  6th,  1881,  Messrs.  Buck  and  Huppenbauer  arrived  at  that  place,  coming 
from  Kyebi ;  they  were  succeeded  on  September  1st  of  the  same  year  by  Messrs. 
Ramseyer  and  A.  Mohr,  from  Abetifi,  and  on  August  12th,  1882,  by  Messrs.  F. 
Ramseyer  and  David  Asante  from  the  same  place.  Neither  of  these  missions  proved 
very  encouraging.  The  king  had  no  objections  to  missionaries  as  occasional  visitors, 
but  he  most  strongly  demurred  to  their  settling  down  for  a  permanence,  and  a 
basket  of  rotten  eggs,  which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Ramseyer  as  a  parting  gift,  hardly 
looked  as  if  he  felt  very  benevolently  towards  them.  Mr.  Ramseyer  does  not 
think  that  there  is  any  chance  of  useful  mission-work  at  Kumase  until  Asante  shall 
have  been  completely  broken  up.  Human  sacrifices  are  no  longer  practised  in 
public,  but  the  hope  of  a  restoration  to  power  is  not  yet  quite  dead  in  the  breasts  of 
the  king  and  his  chiefs,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the 
trade  monopoly  with  the  interior,  and  the  falling  away  of  all  the  outlying 
provinces. 

Kumase  proving  thus  inaccessible,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  attention  was 
directed  to  other  fields.    In  1882  the  Rev.  A.  Mohr  visited  the  principal  towns  of 


*  From  communications  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  ilShristaUto,  for  many  years  a  missionary 
on  the  Grold  Coast,  and  author  of  *  A  Grammar  of  the  Asan^  and  Fante  Language ' 
(1875),  and  of  a  <  Dictionary  of  the  Asante  and  Fante  Language '  (1882). 
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Alsem-Kotoku,*  to  tho  south-west  of  Begoro;  ia  the  same  year  Mr*  J,  Milllet 
mad«  a  tour  through  Akem-Asante,  the  capital  of  which  is  Bompata,  and  m  1883 
^Ir.  G.  Bilger  paid  a  visit  to  Kumawu  in  Osekyere,  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Abetifi, 
Ibrmerly  dependeot  upon  Asimtc.  Salaga  and  tho  upper  Volta  hkeuise  attracted 
attention.  In  1884  Mr,  Ramseyer  Visited  Krakye  on  the  Yolta,  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  oonfedemtion  which  hiw?  rallied  mund  the  high  priest  of  the  Bente  fetish, 
and  in  the  same  ytar  an  expedition  headed  by  Dr.  E.  Mahly  and  accompanied  by 
Mr,  J.  Huller  aud  David  Aaante,  travelled  through  the  districts  east  of  the  VoUa  to 
Salaga,  whence  the  two  EuropeauB  returned  down  the  river,  whilst  David  Asante 
struck  out  a  more  easterly  course,  which  took  him  through  the  interesting  **  mountain- 
land  ■'  of  Booso  or  OIkkjso,  not  hitherto  viiiited  by  KcientiHc  explorers, 

Tiaese  various  expeditions  have  naturally  extended  our  geographical  knowledge, 
laotwithstanding  that  none  of  thuse  misaiouaries  were  scientific  travellers  able  to  lay 
down  the  routes  followed  in  a  trustworthy  manner.  Accounts  of  these  ex i>edi lions 
hav«  been  published  iu  the  *  Records  of  the  Basel  Missionary  Society '  and  in  the 
*  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Jena/  The  results,  as  far  as  thej  are 
capable  of  cartographic  deliueatioD,  are  presented  in  two  maps,  viz.  *  A  map  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Inland  Countries  Ijctwcen  and  beyond  the  Pra  and  the  Volta/  by 
the  Bosel  missionaries,  1884  (scale  1 :  300,000) ;  and  *  Dte  Goldkiiate  ostwiirts  vam 
Fluss  Pra  uud  das  Gebiet  des  Yolta,'  1885  (scale  1:800,000).  Tliesc  materials 
combined  with  the  results  obtained  by  Captain  Ijonsdale  and  other  British  explorers, 
'whose  journeys  are  even  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  missionaries,  euable  us  to' 
construct  a  map  of  the  Gold  Coast  region  far  superior  to  any  that  has  hitherto  been 
published.  For  the  present,  however,  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  reproduction,  on  a 
small  st^e,  of  the  Basel  maps,  and  we  illustrate  this  sketch  by  an  account  of  three 
missionary  journeys  which  were  performed  in  1883  and  ISSi.f 

Abetifi,  the  starting-point  of  two  of  these,  is  the  capital  of  the  small  hill- 
country  of  Okwawu-Kodiabe,  w^hich  lies  at  a  distance  of  95  miles  from  the  coast, 
and  has  a  [wpulation  of  about  36,000  souls.  The  Okwawu  also  occupy  Kamana  and 
Okwaw^-Asabi,  to  the  west  of  the  Volta,  Akoroao,  and  Pae.  Formerly,  as  the  allies 
of  Asante,  they  also  h^ld  Okwawu-Dukomang,  to  the  north  of  Boem,  hut  after  the 
capture  of  Eumase,  in  1H74,  the  Boefo  fell  upon  and  nearly  annihilated  them.  The 
few  who  escaped  massacre  either  '*  gave  "  themselves  to  the  fetishes  Fmko  in  Adele 
and  Dente  in  Krakye,  or  live  as  outcasts  in  the  woods. 


•  Oda  or  Nsuoem,  the  capital  of  Akem-Kotoko,  stands  near  the  Berem  river,  and 
incliidea  an  '*old"  town  with  crooked  lanes,  and  »  "new"  town  with  bmad  streets. 
The  kiag*s  polaoe  oecupies  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  new  town.  The  king 
.desired  miadonaries  to  settle  in  hn  country  to  turn  away  his  p^ple  from  the  ftstiahes.* 
As  to  himself,  "that  was  another  mutter."  Soadra,  another  large  town,  lies  about  ten 
minutes  to  the  south  of  Oda^  and  its  chief,  Duke  Koli  Ahenkora,  heeds  but  little  the 
behcifts  of  his  sovereign.  His  residence  stands  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill.  Within  a 
radius  of  three  or  fotir  miles  of  these  two  towns  there  resides  a  population  of  20,000 
souls  or  more.  The  roads  thTOUghout  Ihid  district  are  well  swept.  Tho  trade  is  Uttually 
with  Akemfo  (Salfc-pond),  which  receives  paJra  oil  in  exchange  for  European  goods. 
Akyease,  one  hour  and  a  half  to  tho  south  of  Soadrn,  bt  longa  to  Akem-Abuukwa.  It 
is  a  ttraggling  place,  with  many  good  housea,  Bonie  of  them  two  fitoreyg  high,  and  an 
exeellent  supply  of  spring  water.  A  greyish  loam,  capituJly  suited  for  the  manufaoture 
of  bricks,  occurs  extensively  iu  the  valley  of  the  Berem. 

t  The  names  are  spelt,  as  far  as  praoticahlo,  accord  lug  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Geogmphicfll  Society.  Thus,  tsh  of  the  misaionaries  u  expressed 
by  c/i»  itfh  by  /,  n  by  nj.  All  vowela  must  be  pronounced  separately.  The  altitudes  along 
the  route  to  Salaga  are  from  Dr.  Miihly^s  ohservutiODs, 
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Jlzv,  G.  Dilger's  YisiT  to  Eumawu,  August  1883. 

The  Eev.  G*  Dilger,  a  migsioBary  stationed  at  Abetifi,  havmg  visited  in  the 
earlier  part  of  August  1883  ten  villages  m  Asante-Akeiii,  proceetlod  by  way  of 
KoDom-ngo  and  Odumase  to  Dwiransa,  the  decayed  old  capital  of  Asante-Akem. 
Thence  he  etarted  on  August  20th  for  Kumftwu.  Having  crossed  the  Owcre,  the 
boundary  atreamj  he  reached  after  a  march  of  a  few  miles  the  town  of  Domeabra 
('*  come  and  love  me  **),  at  that  time  the  frontier  town  of  Asante.  A  dense  fog  covered 
the  country  on  the  following  morning.  He  started  notwithBtanding,  After  a  short  rest 
at  Dome  he  took  a  narrow  path  through  fields,  shrab,  and  wet  grass,  which  brought 
him  to  Animsuwa,  where  he  breakfaated.  The  remainder  of  the  jonrney  led  throngh 
nnmerouij  hamlets  to  Wiawoso  ("  sun  is  above  "),  built  like  an  eagle's  eyrie  on  a  hill 
at  tlie  foot  of  the  Kumawii  Moim tains.  The  appearance  of  the  country  here  under- 
goes  a  pleasant  change.  The  *' roads ^  are  brotider  and  cleaner;  the  foresta  less 
denae,  and  occasionally  quite  free  from  underwood;  the  air  appears  to  be  more 
bracing  and  purer ;  the  people  exhibit  more  intelligence  and  are  wealthier.  Kumerous 
fugitives  from  other  parts  of  Kuniawu  were  met  with  at  Wiawoso, 

An  early  start  was  made  on  the  21st,  The  road  first  letl  down  into  a  valley, 
beyond  which  a  steep  slope  had  to  bo  climbed,  but  having  accomplished  this  a 
splendid  prospect  rewarded  an  hour's  arduous  labour.  Further  on  the  road  crossed 
hill  after  hilL  At  noon  a  tremendous  mass  of  rock  waB  reached,  which  afibrded 
shelter  to  numerous  fugitives.  A  sparkling  rivulet  precipitated  itself  over  its  edge 
into  a  deep  ravine.  Three  hours  more  of  climbing  brought  the  traveller  to  Wraso, 
a  beautiful  town,  i>artly  situate  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  planta- 
tions, and  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  hills,  AVraso  has  3000  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  heir-apparent,  who  received  his  visitor  with  much 
kindness. 

On  the  23rd  Obodnmase,  a  pretty  largo  town,  was  reached.  The  road  was  easy, 
though  hilly ;  fine  plantations  abounded,  and  they  alternated  with  stretches  of 
forest,  rendered  fragrant  by  ananas,  though  quite  free  from  underwootL  Each 
village  had  a  neat  temple,  in  which  the  idol  Tan  no,  im^iorted  from  Gyamaug,  was 
placed. 

On  the  24lh  Mr.  Dilger  continued  his  journey  to  Kumawu.  This  town  is  stated 
to  have  had  seventy-seven  streets  or  lanes  formerly,  and  the  many  groups  of  houses, 
now  separated  by  thickets  of  wild  sugar-cane,  seem  to  bear  this  out.  The  people  of 
Dwab^n  and  of  Kumase  had  repeatally  sacked  this  place,  butchering  many  of  the 
inhabitants  and  carr^nng  oET  numerous  prisoners. 

On  August  27th  Mr.  Dilger  left  Kumawu.  A  march  of  eleven  hours  through  a 
fine  forest  and  past  a  few  hamlets  and  hunters'  huts  took  him  to  Agogo,  a  large 
town  in  a  healthy  position.  Thence  in  two  days  (fifteen  hours'  march)  he  reached 
Abenne,  a  village  of  Okwawu,  and  on  the  30th  August  he  was  back  at  Abetifi* 

Rkv.  Fb.  Ramseteb^s  Journey  to  KEAicyB  on  thk  Volta,  1884.* 

Seated  in  the  verandah  of  the  missionary  house  at  Abetifi,  in  the  beautiful  hill- 
country  of  Okwawu,  the  eye  ranges  to  the  northward  over  ablueiah-grey  expanse  of 
country,  which  stretches  away  to  tbe  horicon,  and  sometimes  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sea.  This  is  the  Afram-Ytjlta  plain,  which  notwithstanding  its  uniformity 
creates  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  explore  it,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  Is 
given  up  exclusively  to  buffaloes,  elephantSj  and  gazelles,  the  easy  prey  of  the  lioo, 


*  From  a  manuscript  forwarded  by  tbe  Eev*  X  C  Christalkr. 
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or  whether  it  is  inhabited.  We  knew  that  if  we  crossed  this  plain  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  during  seven  days  we  should  reach  Krakye  on  the  Yolta,*  and 
were  told  that  ten  days  to  the  northward  there  lay  Atabuobu  (Ateobu),  a  densely 
peopled  region,  which  had  thrown  ofif  the  yoke  of  Asante  in  1874,  and  where  a 
missionary  station  might  be  established  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

I  have  often  envied  our  brethren  in  South  Africa  on  account  of  their  waggons. 
Our  attempts  to  introduce  beasts  of  draught  or  burden  have  hitherto  come  to 
nothing,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  roads  open,  partly  also  because 
horses  do  not  bear  the  climate  very  well.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  carriers.  In  a  wooded  country  like  Okwawu  it  is  possible  to  walk,  but  this 
would  not  be  safe  when  crossing  scorched  grass-plains.  Hence  our  little  party,  in 
addition  to  Kwabi,  a  '*  catechist,**  and  men  to  carry  provisions,  and  articles  of 
barter,  included  also  six  bearers  for  my  hammock. 

We  were  ready  to  start  early  on  March  13th,  1884,  but  our  carriers  delayed  us  until 
11  A.M.  A  march  of  a  couple  of  hours  took  us  to  Sadang,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
as  this  was  the  last  village  we  expected  to  meet  with  for  some  time  our  people  were 
soon  busy  preparing/ti/u  (pulp  of  yams),  so  that  they  might  enjoy  a  full  meal  before 
facing  the  deprivations  of  the  wilderness.  The  village  was  full  of  people  who  were 
either  going  to  Sataga,  or  who  had  just  returned  from  that  place.  The  latter  were 
readily  distinguished  by  their  lean  appearance,  and  by  the  burdens  of  vegetable  but- 
ter (made  of  a  kind  of  nut)  which  they  carried  with  them.  Some  of  them  bad  slaves, 
who  were  busily  and  joyoutly  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  fufu,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a  good  meal  after  several  days*  starvation. 

It  was  half-past  three  before  we  started.  The  road  led  through  a  charming  wood, 
and  it  was  night  before  we  arrived  at  Aframso,  a  cluster  of  huts  on  an  arm  of  the 
Afram,  now  nearly  dry.  At  certain  seasons  this  locality  is  visited  by  hundreds  of 
])eople  fi-om  Okwawu,  who  go  there  to  fish.  Each  visitor  brings  with  him  a  bundle 
off/6  (a  herb),  the  whole  of  which  is  thrown  altogether  in  a  heap,  around  which  the 
multitude  assembles  on  the  ensuing  morning.  The  fetish  priest  having  mumbled  a 
few  exorcisms,  those  present  throw  themselves  upon  the  heap,  gather  up  in  their 
hands  as  much  as  they  can  carry,  and  throw  it  into  the  stream.  This  stupefies  the  fish 
(a  siluras)  which  rise  to  the  surface,  and  thus  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers. 
These  meetings  are  occasions  of  the  coarsest  excesses,  and  respectable  people  do  not 
allow  their  daughters  to  attend  them. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  (March  14th)  we  were  ferried  over  the  river, 
which  was  even  then  70  feet  wide.  The  Afram  is  "  fetish,"  and  the  natives  saluted 
it  with  an  elongated  hiss.  A  few  paces  beyond  the  river  the  grassy  plain  begins.  It 
resembles  a  park.  The  tender  grass  grows  to  a  height  of  eighteen  inches,  and  the 
plain  is  dotted  with  crooked  trees.  At  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or  less  clumps  of 
trees  were  met  with  near  small  rivulets  which  during  this  part  of  the  year  dry  up. 
Heavy  dew  had  fallen  during  the  night.  At  noon  we  reached  Gyaneboaso,  a  camping 
place,  and  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  rivulet.  Excellent  water 
was,  however,  found  a  little  lower  down,  among  some  blocks  of  rock.t 


♦  D.  Asante,  who  crossed  this  plain  in  1877,  took  thirty  hours ;  Th.  Opoku,  who  did 
so  in  the  same  year,  seven  days;  and  Ph.  Buss,  in  1878,  bix  duys.  The  latter  observed 
much  sandstone,  red  and  white,  and  near  the  Wna  paf  sed  a  mass  of  red  sandstone  rising 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  pliin  for  nearly  half  a  mile. 

t  The  grass  in  the  plain  grows  to  man's  height,  but  is  burnt  in  January.  In  March 
it  has  once  more  grown  to  a  height  of  18  inches.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  water.  Game  abounds,  including  antelopes,  bufiUloes,  boars,  elephants, 
lions,  and  leopards.    There  are  no  permanent  inhabitant;). 
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After  a  hearty  meal  we  started,  and  at  3  p.m.  arrived  at  KocLebo  (Kotweboom), 
our  night's  camp,  lying  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  height  of  200  feet.    Two  deserted  huts  of  Okwawu  hunters  stood  near. 

On  March  15th  our^road  led  over  a  Tmiform  plain.  We  crossed  the  Bosombone, 
which  lower  down  grows  into  an  important  tributary  of  the  Yolta,  and  after  a  march 
of  five  hours  arrived  at  a  hunter's  settlement  on  the  Ohemmeng-abonmia  rivulet 
These  huts  are  inhabited  throughout  the  year  by  two  or  three  hunters,  who  supply 
Okwawu  and  Akem  with  smoked  meat  and  fish.  Occasionally  an  elephant  is 
caught^  and  the  ivory  is  sold  at  Okwawu  for  4s.  a  pound.  The  hunters  here  readily 
disposed  of  their  store  of  ivory  to  a  caravan  from  Salaga,  which  was  travelling  coast- 
ward  with  slaves,  sheep,  and  cloth. 

On  March  16th  we  reached  a  cross-road  (Nkantanang)  where  the  road  to  Krakye 
branches  off  to  the  north-east,  whilst  our  path  led  to  the  north-westward.  At  noon 
we  rested  under  a  fan-palm  on  the  Sumi  (Subi),  and  two  hours  beyond  we  camped 
for  the  night. 

On  the  17th,  much  to  our  surprise,  we  reached  the  pleasant  village  of  Nkaneku 
after  a  march  of  only  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  inhabited  by  fifty  or  sixty  Asante, 
who  are  hunters,  and  were  busy  smoking  the  meat  of  the  bufialoes  which  they  had 
killed  the  day  before.  We  here  met  with  another  caravan  coming  from  Salaga. 
Its  guides  were  two  Fante  Christians  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  who  much  scandalised 
us  by  alternately  calling  upon  Allah  and  Christ.  Such  backslidings  are  by  no 
means  rare  among  the  Fante,  many  of  whom  are  said  to  have  exchanged  their 
superficial  Christianity  for  Mohammedanism. 

On  March  18th  we  travelled  westwards  by  way  of  Papasu,  and  late  at  night 
reached  Sabuso,  a  small  Asante  hamlet. 

On  the  19th  we  arrived  at  Anyinaefi,  a  large  Asante  village  with  2000  in- 
habitants. We  were  kindly  received,  but  suffered  much  from  the  intense  heat. 
Anyinaefi  and  a  neighbouring  village  are  in  Asante,  but  are  not  subject  to  Kumase. 
The  people  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  because  the  trade  route  through  Ateobu 
to  Salaga  had  been  stopped  by  the  Dente  priest  of  Krakye.  A  load  of  kola-nuts 
can  be  purchased  in  Okwawu  for  6s.,  and  sells  at  Salaga  for  30«.  At  Ateobu 
caravans  were  required  to  pay  a  toll  of  100  nuts  per  load,  and  this  excited  the 
cupidity  of  Dente,  who  ordered  that  kola-nuts  should  in  future  take  the  road 
through  Krakye. 

On  the  20th  we  continued  to  travel  leisurely  towards  Ateobu,  preaching  the 
Gospel  as  we  went.  A  couple  of  hours  brought  us  to  the  Sene,  a  large  tributary  of  the 
Volta,  where  we  saw  antelopes,  monkeys,  and  guinea-fowl,  and  observed  traces  of 
elephants.  An  hour  and  a  half  beyond  we  arrived  at  the  Asante  village,  Nkubcm 
("  under  fan-palms "),  where  we  encountered  a  deputation  from  Mampong,  Nsutu, 
and  other  Asante  towns  on  the  way  to  Krakye,  to  whose  fetish-priest  they  were 
about  to  submit  themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  be  permitted  once  more  to 
trade  with  Salaga,  which  had  been  forbidden  them  since  1874.  The  leader  of  this 
caravan  was  an  old  acquaintance  from  Kumase,  who  had  turned  Mahonmiedan. 
AVhen  reproached  with  his  change  of  religion,  he  smiled  cunningly,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  say  that  it  did  not  matter  as  long  as  the  change  brought  grist  to  his  mill. 

After  two  hours'  march  we  reached  Aberewangko,  the  first  village  in  Atabuobu 
or  Ateobu.  We  here  found  ourselves  among  quite  another  tribe,  the  Potoso  or 
"  barbarians''  of  the  Chi,  from  whom  they  differ  in  physique,  in  language,  and  in  the 
style  of  their  houses.  They  speak  Guang ;  but  Chi  and  the  Salaga  dialect  are  also 
understood.  Most  of  them  were  strongly  built,  and  their  cheeks  bore  incisions.  A 
3^oung  man  of  athletic  build,  who  at  first  looked  threatening,  became  friendly  when 
ho  heard  that  we  intended  to  visit  the  king  of  Ateobu.     The  houses  have  roofs 
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with  gabled  ends,  and  are  covered  with  grass,  as  in  Akuapem.  They  are  mostly 
built  round  a  square  yard.  Walls  and  floors  are  bedaubed  with  a  dark-colouied 
material,  which  hardens  them. 

Our  road,  on  the  2l8t,  still  led  over  the  scorching  plain,  bn^;  it  took  us  past 
many  well-kept  plantations.  Tams  were  planted  in  regular  ridges,  one  man  some- 
times owning  800  or  1000  of  these  roots.  Ground-nuts,  rice,  and  a  little  maize  were 
also  cultivated,  but  the  banana  appeared  to  be  almost  unknown.  We  passed  through 
Mmem  ("  among  the  palms  ")  and  Amamforo  (**  new  town  "),  and  after  a  march  of 
three  hours  reached  the  outskirts  of  Ateobu,  at  2  p.m.  We  sat  down  under  a  tree, 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  announce  our  arrival  to  the  king.  The  town  was  formerly 
much  larger,  and  the  ruins  of  many  buildings  still  peeped  out  among  the  high  grass 
which  surrounded  it  Its  present  population  does  not  exceed  3000  souls.  The  style 
of  the  houses  proved  to  be  quite  novel,  for  flat  roofs  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
gabled  roo£B  of  Asante.  The  main  street  was  planted  with  lofty  shade-trees,  and 
was  lined  with  groups  of  from  20  to  30  homesteads,  separated  by  open  places.  After 
keeping  us  waiting  for  a  considerable  time,  we  were  summoned  by  the  king's 
"speaker,"  and  his  swordbearer,  into  the  royal  presence.  We  found  the  king 
occupying  the  centre  of  a  semicircle.  Having  shaken  hands  with  him,  as  also  with 
some  of  the  chiefs,  and  with  the  king*s  mother  (who  sat  on  his  right  hand),  we  sat 
down,  when  the  whole  assembly  filed  past  us.  The  king  wore  rings  and  a  necklace 
of  gold,  a  silk  cloth  was  wound  round  his  bead,  and  his  dress  was  of  the  Asante 
pattern,  embroidered  with  silk.  He  readily  granted  permission  to  preach  the  ''glad 
tidings  "  to  his  subjects.  The  house  which  Captain  Lonsdale  had  occupied  two  years 
before  was  assigned  us.  We  had  scarcely  made  ourselves  at  home,  when  the*  king 
paid  us  a  visit.  Our  present,  consisting  of  a  gay  cloth,  candles,  matches,  needles,  and 
other  trifles,  was  accepted  with  pleasure,  although  something  more  magniflcent  had 
eridently  been  expected. 

The  streets  presented  nothing  remarkable.  A  brass  basin,  about  30  inches  in  dia- 
meter, was  shown  us,  the  rim  of  which  was  elaborately  ornamented,  and  which  was 
said  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  made  of  wattle  and 
daub.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  covered  with  a  foot  of  loam.  As  the  wood  used  is 
very  hard  these  houses  last  long.  The  walls  are  stained  with  the  juice  of  a  tree  ' 
which  is  said  to  make  them  water-tight.  The  floor  of  the  courtyard  is  covered  with 
loam ;  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  communicates  with  a  pit,  eight  feet  deep,  into  which 
the  rain  drains  off.  The  king's  palace  diflers  in  no  respect  from  the  other  houses, 
except  that  it  is  four  or  five  feet  higher.  Most  of  its  numerous  rooms  are  very  small ; 
and  the  walls  bear  traces  of  a  good  old  age.  Yams  and  rice  are  the  principal  plants 
cultivated.  Millet  is  also  grown,  and  the  beer  made  from  it  is  very  intoxicating 
when  fermentation  first  sets  in.  Trofwe,  a  district  four  or  five  hours  to  the  north- 
west, and  Abease,  10  hours  to  the  west,  acknowledge  the  king  of  Ateobu.  The 
whole  of  this  region,  from  Nkoransa  to  the  Volta  in  the  east,  is  called  Brong.  The 
language  is  Guang,  Brong  (a  dialect  of  Chi)  being  confined  to  Amanteng,  to  the 
south-west. 

On  Sunday,  the  23rd,  the  king  and  his  people  attended  divine  service.  The  king 
supplied  us  daily  with  eight  large  dishes  of  fufu,  besides  which  we  received  a  parting 
j^ift  of  four  sheep,  a  small  tusk  of  ivory  (weighing  four  pounds),  and  a  large  quantity 
of  yams. 

On  March  24th  we  left  Ateobu  for  Krakye.  The  road  led  through  quite  a  number 
of  villages,  whose  chiefs  had  gone  some  years  ago  to  live  at  Krakye,  and  whom  fear 
of  Asante  still  kept  away.  The  language  spoken  is  Guang;  the  principal  place  is 
said  to  be  Wease,  perhaps  identical  with  a  small  village,  Prangwiase,  through  which 
we  came.    The  country  presents  itself  as  a  grassy  plain,  dotted  over  with  stunted 
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trees,  speuding  but  little  shade.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  yams  are  generally 
cultivated.  Lions  arc  said  to  abound,  but  we  never  saw  one,  although  we  observed 
footprints  of  them  and  of  leopards.  At  Primase  we,  for  the  first  time,  saw  circular 
huts,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with  wattle  walls,  five  feet  high,  and  high 
conical  roofs,  the  tops  of  which  bore  an  ornament,  consisting  of  a  bunch  of  grasft 
stuck  through  an  old  pot,  the  bottom  of  which  had  been  knocked  out.  The  door  is 
only  four  feet  high,  and  the  interior  is  very  close.  Cooking  is  usually  carried  on  in 
the  open  air,  under  a  round  shed. 

On  March  28th  we^arrived  at  the  Yolta,  which  was  very  low,  so  that  the  rocks, 
which  are  usually  hidden  in  September,  rose  above  the  water,  and  our  ferrymen 
were  obliged  to  use  great  caution  in  crossing.  An  exceptionally  dirty  road  led 
from  the  bank  up  to  the  famous  fetish-town  of  Krakye.  Krakye  is  compactly 
built,  and,  including  the  neighbouring  villages,  counta  from  5000  to  6000 
inhabitants  The  houses  are  circular,  with  conical  straw  roofs,  and  they  are  not 
arranged  in  streets,  but  squatted  about  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  only  open 
space  is  near  the  house  of  the  fetish-priest,  and  there  all  public  meetings  are  held. 
The  soil  is  rocky,  consisting  of  a  siliceous  conglomerate,  and  although  the  town 
stands  &ixty  feet  above  the  river,  the  flood  sometimes  rises  to  within  a  short  distance 
from  it. 

Krakye  is  a  great  trading  centre,  where  the  Mahommedans  from  Salaga,  Hausa, 
and  the  far  interior,  meet  the  traders  from  the  coast.  Merchants  are  often 
delayed  there  for  months.  Others  resort  to  the  town  in  order  to  seek  the  advice  of 
its  famous  fetish  in  cases  of  sickness,  of  family  disputes,  and  so  forth.  The  fetish 
(Dente  or  Odente)  is  kept  in  a  cave,  in  a  grove  outside  the  town,  and  we  neither 
saw  if,  nor  Kwaker  Sakyi,  its  priest,  who,  during  our  visit,  was  residing  at  his  own 
town,  Otareeso,  a  day's  journey  off.  This  priest  is  more  powerful  than  Basamunn, 
the  king.  The  confederation  of  Krakye  now  includes  Boem,  Akoroso  (a  town  on 
the  Volta),  Turubo,  Nchumuru,  and  Pae.  In  1884  several  towns  of  Asante  joined 
it  (see  above).  The  fetish's  oracular  powers  are  called  into  requisition  once  a  week. 
Of  late  it  is  said  to  have  lost  credit. 

Kete,  the  market-place,  about  half  a  mile  outside  the  town,  presents  a  scene  of 
much  bustle.  Slightly  built  huts  or  open  arcades  covered  with  grass  do  service  as 
shops.  The  goods  exposed  include  native  cloth,  Mahommedan  clothing,  pouches, 
sheaths,  and  other  leather  ware,  plaited  goods,  knives,  scissors,  needles,  thread,  beads, 
corals,  &c.  Cowrie  shells  are  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  1000  of  them  are  the 
equivalent  of  a  shilling.  Mahommedans  are  numerous,  and  they  are  evidently  the 
masters  of  the  situation. 

On  March  31st  we  bade  farewell  to  Krakye,  and  took  the  direction  of  Coem,  the 
blue  hills  of  which  proved  a  strong  attraction  to  travellers  who  had  spent  so  many 
days  in  grassy  plains.  At  noon  we  rested  at  Makokwaem ;  then  crossed  the  Oti, 
the  largest  tributary  of  the  Volta,  and  after  having  been  eight  hours  and  a  half  on 
the  march  reached  Tuntumkrom. 

On  April  1st  the  road  led  through  Western  Boem.  We  crossed  the  Asuoko 
(Asukoko,  **  red  river  '*),  a  rapid  rivulet,  after  a  march  of  four  hours  and  a  half,  and 
an  hour  beyond  it  arrived  at  Akaneem,  a  large  village,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
bills.  The  houses  here  were  square  with  gabled  grass  roofs,  as  in  Aquapem.  The 
floors  bore  ornamental  designs  in  red  and  white  earth. 

On  April  2nd  we  ascended  the  hill  on  which  the  twin-city  of  Tai:o  is  built. 
Tapo  is  famous  for  its  fetich.  Here,  as  also  at  Worawora,  Chi  has  quite  superseded 
the  language  proper  of  Boem,  We  ascended  tho  top  of  the  hill,  which  rises  40  feet 
above  ihe  town.  The  country  is  beautiful,  llie  slopes  of  the  ridges  are  sometimes 
very  steep.    Water  is  plentiful  and  the  soil  fertile.    Yams,  bananas,  rice,  maize. 
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millet,  and  ground-nuts  are  cultivated.  The  bouses  are  as  in  Aquapem.  In  a  court- 
yard here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  an  African  "  kitchener."  It  was  made  of  loam,  and 
resembled  a  longish  box,  with  'two  round  holes  in  the  top  for  the  pots  and  two 
openings  at  the  side  for  feeding  it  with  fuel. 

The  road  down-hill  led  through  plantations  and  past  palm-groves.  After  two 
hours  we  reached  Brankoro,  a  hamlet  on  the  margin  of  the  grassy  plain,  and  on  the 
main  road,  which  we  followed  hence  to  Anum.  On  April  3rd  we  slept  at  Wurupong, 
the  largest  town  in  Nkonya,  close  to  the  hills.  On  April  4th  we  passed  Nchumuru, 
where  they  were  keering  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  chief  who  had  died  several  years 
ago,  and  then  continued  to  Kpando,  a  town  in  Efe  (Ehwe).  On  April  5th  we  reached 
Angv5e,  a  large  town ;  on  April  6th,  the  Wusut&  villages,  the  chiefs  of  which  had 
been  carried  ofif  to  Eumase  in  1871,  but  many  of  whom  returned  in  1874;  on 
April  9th  we  slept  at  Anum,  near  the  Volta,  and  on  the  13th  we  arrived  at  Aburi 
in  Aquapem. 

A  Visit  to  Salaoa  ix  1884. 

The  missionary  party  which  visited  Salaga  in  1884  started  from  Anum,  a 
missionary  station  to  the  east  of  the  Volta,  on  January  16th.  It  included 
the  Rev,  J.  MUller,  Dr.  E.  Mahly,  G.  Zimmermann  (a  mechanic),  and  the 
Bev.  David  Asante,  a  native  minister,  bom  at  Akropong  in  1835,  and  trained 
at  Basel  1857-62.  AngvCe,  a  populous  town  in  the  Efe  territory,  was  reached  on 
the  18th,  and  Kpando,  a  large  place,  much  frequented  by  Mahommedan  slave- 
dealers,  on  the  19th.  The  people  there  keep  cattle,  as  also  a  few  horses  and  asses. 
On  the  same  day  the  party  crossed  into  Nkonya,  a  district  extending  eastward  from 
the  Volta,  and  covered  for  the  most  part  with  grass  or  bush.  The  greater  part  is 
lowland,  but  towards  the  eastern  border  the  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  2000  feet.  Much 
of  the  land  is  fertile.  Rice  is  grown  on  the  Volta,  and  among  the  other  products 
are  yams,  bananas,  plantains,  oranges,  palm-oil,  and  timber.  Goats,  sheep,  and 
poultry  are  kept.  There  are  ten  villages,  with  between  10,000  and  12,000  in- 
habitants. Guang  is  spoken.  The  "  king"  resides  at  Wurubito,  a  village  off  the 
main  road.  Nchumuru  is  the  first  village  reached  on  coming  from  the  south. 
Further  north  is  Wurupong,  a  larger  place,  at  the  edge  of  tbe  forest  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  magnificent  table-mountain,  dedicated  to  the  fetish  Sia,  in  whose  honour  a  man 
is  sacrificed  every  year.  The  two  big  fetish-drums  are  covered  with  leather  made  of 
monkey-skin  and  beaten  with  human  shins. 

On  January  22nd,  the  party  reached  Gyeasekangkuma,  a  village  in  Boem,  whose 
inhabitants  were  strikingly  naked  and  filthy,  only  the  older  people  wearing  a  few 
bits  of  bark-cloth.  Borada,  the  capital  of  King  Akpanya,  was  visited  on  the  23rd. 
It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Boem  or  Boe,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called 
Boefo  (sing.  Boeni),  and  speak  a  language  diistinct  from  Guang,  Efe,  or  Chi,  has  thirty- 
seven  villages,  with  between  20,000  and  30,000  inhabitants.  That  section  of  it  which 
lies  nearest  to  the  Volta,  is  for  the  most  part  a  low  gi-ass-land,  but  in  the  east  the 
hills  attain  a  considerable  altitude,  and  there  is  much  forest.  Among  the  products 
are  yams,  rice,  ground-nuts,  bananas,  plantains,  and  palm  oil.  The  elephant,  buffalo, 
and  antelopes,  are  hunted.  The  houses  are  quadrangular  and  small.  The  inhabitants 
make  cloth  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  bofu-tree,  which  is  cultivated  by  them.  Iron 
implements  are  procured  from  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Sandrokofi,  and  Ayiripe 
or  Likpe.  Boem  was,  until  1874,  subject  to  Asante,  but  the  Okwawu-Dukomang, 
who  acted  as  the  mandatories  of  the  king  at  Kumase,  have  been  driven  off  or  killed, 
and  the  country  now  forms  part  ot  the  Krakye  confederation. 

On  leaving  Borada,  the  party  travelled  towards  the  north-west.  At  Worawora, 
a  small  town  on  a  hill,  Chi  was  found  to  have  quite  superseded  the  language  of  Boem 
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Having  crossed  the  Asuoko  (''  red  river  ")  and  the  Oti,  at  the  time  dOO  feet  wide  and 
only  three  or  four  feet  deep,  hut  a  very  considerable  river  during  the  rains,  as  might 
be  judged  from  the  flood-marks,  20  feet  up  the  banks,  the  barren,  treeless  district  of 
Krakye  was  reached,  and  on  January  28th,  the  town  of  Krakye,  situated  on  a  ledge 
of  ro<^  near  the  Volta,  which  there  winds  among  huge  blocks  of  rock.  The  town 
has  about  250  circular  huts.  Its  stench  and  filth  are  indescribable,  partly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  dead  from  all  the  country  around  are  buried  in  a  grove  of  trees  near 
it.  Seven  years  before  this  visit  only  bark-cloth  was  known,  and  the  young  people 
of  both  sexes  dispensed  with  garments  altogether,  but  on  the  present  occasion  even 
the  children  wore  clothing,  whilst  the  king  and  the  fetish-priest  were  clad  in  velvets. 
In  other  respects,  too,  there  has  been  some  progress,  and  lights,  which  formerly  were 
not  permitted  in  the  town,  can  now  be  freely  used.  Whether  twins  are  still  thrown 
into  the  Volta  does  not  appear.  The  fetish-priest  asserts  that  it  was  his  fetish  Dente 
who  influenced  the  Queen  of  England  to  send  General  Wolseley  to  Kumase. 

The  country  between  Krakye  and  Salaga  is  for  the  most  part  a  treeless  steppe ; 
at  Erupi,  the  first  village  of  Nta,  however,  many  papao  and  butter-trees  are  seen. 
On  February  2nd,  Salaga  was  reached.  As  seen  from  a  hill,  about  a  couple  of  miles 
to  the  south,  it  presented  itself  as  a  row  of  houses,  over  a  mile  in  length,  overtopped 
by  shade-trees  and  backed  by  hills.  The  environs  are  treeless,  but  maize  and  millet 
are  cultivated.  On  approaching  the  town  the  olfactory  nerves  were  unpleasantly 
assailed,  for  heaps  of  manure  and  refuse  are  permitted  to  accumulate  in  the  streets. 
No  wonder  the  Mahommtdans  cover  their  faces  when  they  go  abroad.  Many  of  the 
houses  were  roofless,  and  the  population  had  dwindled  down  to  10,000  souls.  From  ten 
to  twenty  circular  huts  enclosed  within  a  wall  of  mud  or  a  grass  hedge  form  a  home- 
stead. Apart  from  the  dwellings  of  wealthy  merchants,  the  furniture  consists  of 
earthen  pots,  mats  or  skins,  and  now  and  then  a  box  or  a  low  stool.  There  are  two 
unshapely  mosques  with  flat  roofs,  as  also  some  schools  in  which  reading  and  writing 
are  taught.  The  water  in  the  wells  is  brackish,  hot  good  water  can  be  obtuned  from 
a  rivulet  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  south.  The  food  consists  largely  of  fufu  (puli) 
of  yams),  but  rice,  maize,  millet,  potatoes,  milk  and  butter  can  also  be  procured » 
whilst  beef,  mutton,  and  goat's  flesh  are  supplied  by  the  local  butchers  at  the  rate 
of  a  pound  for  200  cowries.  Trade  has  largely  departed  from  the  town,  and  the 
slave  trade  has  nearly  ceased.  Cattle  are  imported  from  the  interior.  Donkeys^ 
are  numerous,  as  also  sheep,  and  there  are  a  few  horses.  Pami,  the  king's  residence^ 
lies  one  hour  to  the  south-east>f  Salaga.* 

Dr.  Mahly,  the  Ilev.  J.  Muller,  and  Zimmermann  left  Salaga  on  February  6th, 


•  In  1877,  when  D.  Asante  and  Thcophil  Opoku  visited  Salaga,  commerce  still  went 
on  briskly,  and  the  town  had  20,000  inhabitants.  Mosi  supplied  slaves,  buffaloes,. 
cattle,  horses,  asses,  mules,  sheep,  poultry,  and  cotton  stufld  ;  Gyamang  cotton  stuffs  and 
gold  dust;  Tagyang  ivory,  soap,  honey,  coloured  bark  mats;  Hausa  woollens,  carpets, 
silks,  leather  ware,  sandals,  slippers,  corals,  silver  ware,  iron  pots,  copper  aud  brass 
ware,  and  Asante  kola-nuts.  Ostrich  feathers,  salt  (from  the  coast),  and  various  kinds 
of  European  merchandise,  were  likewise  to  bo  had  in  the  market  '  During  Opoku*s  stay 
above  800  slaves  arrived  from  Mosi  and  Hausa,  and  readily  found  purchasers  at  from 
20$.  to  SOs.  a  head.  Tanners  lived  in  the  town,  and  turned  out  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
leather ;  there  were  smiths,  who  made  anything  in  copper,  silver,  or  iron,  from  a  razor 
to  an  iron  pot ;  as  also  barbers,  musicians,  and  minstrels.  Even  the  blind  found  a  useful 
occupation  in  basket-making,  although  many  of  them  preferred  the  trade  of  a  beggar. 
Cowries  were  worth  double  what  they  are  on  the  coust  Phil.  Buss,  in  1878,  found  trade 
at  a  standstill,  excepting  the  slave  trade,  which  was  going  on  briskly,  owing  to  the  war 
with  Mod. 
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1884,  and  embarking  on  the  Yolta  at  Akoroso,  they  desoended  that  river  to  Kpon?, 
whence  they  travelled  by  land,  arriving  at  Abori  eighteen  days  after  they  had  left 
Salaga. 

David  Asante,  however,  took  a  new  road,  inland.  He  started  on  February  17th, 
with  a  gnide  and  two  Christiana  for  carriers,  was  ferried  over  the  Daka  at  Kwad- 
wobone,  and  reached  Alfae  (Adafae)  in  Nnawnm,  the  residence  of  the  heir-appazent 
of  the  Eling  of  Pam,  on  the  19th- 

Continuing  his  journey  on  the  20th,  he  arrived  the  day  after  on  the  upper  Oti, 
which  here  separates  Nta  from  Obooso  (Booso).  This  river  is  navigable  throughout 
the  year.  Having  crossed  it  in  a  boat  he  arrived  after  a  march  of  twelve  hours  at 
Ealende  (in  Chi :  Kadene),  the  first  village  of  Booso,  and  on  the  23rd  Kokrong,  a  place 
of  some  importance,  frequented  by  merchants  from  Hausa  (Marewa)  and  Sekye 
(FufnX  ^  district  in  the  north,  who  here  dispose  of  slaves,  ivory,  and  antique  coral 
ornaments.  Grass  mats  are  made  here,  and  exported  to  Salaga.  Siade,  the  capital  of 
Achati-Booso,  lies  in  the  hills  to  the  east ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  powerful  fetish,  Bruku, 
and  of  King  Agyeibiako.  The  country  from  Salaga  to  the  foot  of  the  hiHs  is  a  grassy 
plain,  with  clumps  of  trees  and  denser  woods  along  the  banks  of  the  rivulets.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  yams,  rice,  maize,  three  kinds  of  guinea-corn  (atoko, 
awi,  and  woha  or  anfoni),  aud  millet. 

On  February  26th,  D,  Asante  approached  the  hills  and  arrived  at  Dadeease, 
the  capital  of  Adele-Booso,  whose  great  fetish  is  Fruko.  Lapoda,  the  chief-priest,  was 
at  the  same  time  chief  of  the  district.  Chi  is  understood  in  this  district,  as  it  had 
formerly  an  Asante  governor.  On  the  27th  the  road  for  four  hours  led  up  the  hills, 
and  past  fearful  gorges  until  the  village  Epelewu,  on  the  plateau,  was  reached.  On 
the  29th  Asante  crossed  the  upper  Asuoko,  and  on  March  Ist  he  arrived  at 
Kpaleave,  the  first  village  of  Akuba-Booso,  where  he  waited  ten  days  for  guides. 
Starting  once  more  on  March  13th  he  passed  Abosonkuro,  the  seat  of  Egyenkyi,  the 
great  fetish  of  Akuba,  and  reached  Dwong,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Travelling  for 
two  more  days  through  a  hilly  country,  partly  wooded,  he  arrived  on  March  15th  at 
Kisibo,  the  first  village  of  Akposo-Booso,  where  a  serious  attack  of  illness  detained 
him  until  the  22nd. 

Booso  (Obooso,  i.e.  "Hill  Land**)  includes  Tangyang-Booso  in  the  north, 
Achati  or  Bruku-Booso,  Adele  or  Fruko-Booso,  Tunibo  or  Tribu-Booso  (which  is 
tributary  to  Krakye),  Akabu  and  Akposo  (in  Chi :  Apeso),  in  the  south-east,  which 
borders  upon  Ana  (capital  Atakpame)  and  Nojie  (in  Efe).  Nta,  a  language  allied  to 
Guang,  is  spoken  in  Tagyang  and  Achati,  but  the  other  districts  have  distinct  lan- 
guages, which  are  neither  dialects  of  Efe  nor  of  Chi,  although  the  latter  is  understood 
in  some  parts.  David  Asante  describes  Booso  as  a  magnificent  country,  where  the 
temperature  is  cool,  rains  frequent,  and  rivulets  numerous.  The  forests  are  not  as 
extensive  as  in  Aquapem,  and  there  is  consequently  less  moisture.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Daka,  the  Oti,  the  Asuoko  ("'red  river  *')  and  the  Abo  or  DaS,  and 
they  all  flow  to  the  Volt  a  or  Firaw. 

The  country  is  thinly  peopled.  The  inhabitants  are  physically  strong,  but  seven 
or  eight  people  out  of  every  ten  are  afflicted  with  goitre.  The  tribal  cuts  on  the  face 
are  the  same  as  among  the  Ntafo.  In  their  habits  the  people  are  exceedingly  dirty, 
and  although  they  know  how  to  make  soap,  they  apparently  never  apply  it  to  their 
persons.  Children  wear  no  clothing  whatever ;  youths  go  naked  until  they  are 
circumcised,  when  they  take  to  wearing  a  cloth  round  the  loins  and  an  upper  garment, 
whilst  young  maidens  are  content  with  a  strip  of  banana  fibres  or  a  string  of  coral 
worn  round  the  loins.  In  Akabu  only  married  men  wear  clothing,  which  is  provided 
by  the  wives,  whilst  bachelors  go  naked. 

Coral  ornaments  are  worn  by  men  and  women.    The  hair  is  either  tied  up  in 
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the  form  of  a  stalk,  or  the  bead  is  shaved,  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
crown. 

The  huts  are  circuiar,  with  a  hole  to  creep  through.  Each  hut  usually  accommo- 
dates a  whole  family,  the  parents  sleeping  on  a  low  earthen  bench,  covered  with  a 
bark  mat,  whilst  the  children  repose  on  the  bare  ground  in  front.  Fowls,  and  even 
sheep  and  goats,  are  admitted  to  this  domicile.  There  are  no  courtyards  or  separate 
places  for  washing  and  cooking. 

The  women  are  treated  well,  the  husband  even  assisting  in  housework.  He 
dare  not  illtreat  his  wife,  for  fear  of  her  leaving  him,  which  is  a  serious  matter,  as 
wives  are  not  given  in  marriage,  but  must  be  wooed  and  carried  ofif  by  consent. 
Only  the  chiefs  and  the  wealthier  people  have  more  than  one  wife. 

Agriculture  and  the  chase  are  the  principal  occupations.  Fowls,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  kept,  but  very  rarely  cattle,  although  fine  pastures  abound.  The  people  of 
Tagyang  and  Achati  collect  honey,  which  they  sell  at  Salaga. 

The  women  spin  cotton,  dye  it  with  indigo,  and  weave  it  into  cloth.  Earthen- 
ware is  made,  as  also  are  plaited  baskets.  Akabu  is  known  for  its  mats  made  of 
strips  of  bark,  or  of  the  ribs  of  palm-fronds.  Ironware  is  imported  from  Sandro- 
kofi  and  Akpavu.  The  commerce  is  inconsiderable.  European  traders  are  quite 
unknown,  for  the  "  Brofo  "who  occasionally  visit  the  country  in  order  to  exchange 
European  manufactures  for  home-made  cloth,  ivory,  or  slaves,  are  negroes. 

Tlie  fetish-worship  is  far  less  subtle  than  on  the  coast,  but  the  poison-ordeal  is 
frequently  resorted  to,  and  accounts  for  the  small  population.  When  a  person  dies 
a  whole  village  sometimes  submits  to  take  an  infusion  of  a  poisonons  bark,  kno>vn  as 
odom.  Quarrels  are  settled  by  resorting  to  the  same  dangerous  arbiter,  thefts  arc 
discovered  by  it,  babies  who  cry  much  are  made  to  swallow  the  infusion,  to  prevent 
their  growing  up  wicked,  and  parents  who  happen  to  lose  several  children  in  succes- 
sion, take  it  in  order  that  the  cause  of  their  affliction  may  be  discovered. 

The  fetishes  have  quite  recently  come  into  discredit,  for  rumours  have  reached 
Adele  and  Akabu  from  Efe,  affirming  that  a  son  had  been  bom  to  God,  who  had 
forbidden  all  work  on  the  Sabbath-day.  At  the  same  time  quite  a  new  class  of 
priests,  male  and  female,  has  arisen,  who  claim  to  prophesy  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  not  of  a  fetish,  and  who  have  built  themselves  huts  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
villages,  where  the  credulous  may  consult  them.  One  of  this  new  order  of  priests 
claimed  fellowship  with  David  Asante. 

On  March  22nd,  D.  Asante  left  Kisibo,  in  Akposo,  and  reached  Amanforo,  the  first 
village  of  Boem.  On  the  23rd  he  arrived  at  Bagoro,  another  town  of  Boem,  finely 
ix^rched  on  a  sandstone  rock.  It  was  a  large  town  before  the  Asante  destroyed  it. 
On  the  24th  the  river  Abo  or  Dae  was  crossed  and  Efe  entered,  the  first  village  of 
which  was  Fie  (Ewhle,  Whli).  Continuing  the  journey  by  way  of  Latei,  Jokpei  in 
Avatime,  near  which  native  Christians  had  built  themselves  a  village,  Jerusalem, 
occupied  since  1884  as  a  missionary  station,  and  Peki,*  D.  Asante  arrived  at  Animi, 
near  the  Volta,  on  March  29th. 


*  Peki  occupies  a  valley  to  the  east  of  Anum,  and  has  fifty  to  sixty  villages,  with 
about  30,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  head  of  a  confederation,  which  includes  the  Efe 
territory  bordering  upon  the  Yolta,  with  the  towns  of  Angvoe  and  Epando,  and  about 
sixty  villages  with  a  total  population  of  40,000  souls :  the  towns  of  Anum  (5000  inha- 
bitants) and  Boso  (2000),  and  Nkonya  ( 1 0-1 2.000).  Efe  (spelt  Ewhe  by  the  missionaries) 
is  called  Hua  or  Hnam  in  Chi,  Ayigbo  in  Gft,  and  Krepe  by  the  Europeans.  Guang 
is  spoken  in  Nkonya,  Anum,  and  Boso.  Avatime  forms  an  enclave  with  a  language 
peculiar  to  it. 
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A  Last  Note  on  Mont  Everest. 

By  General  J.  T.  Walker,  c.b.,  late  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

In  his  interesting  and  discursive  Farther  Notes  on  Mont  Everest,  in  the 
March  number  of  our '  Proceedings,*  Mr.  Freshfield  combats  the  conclusion 
in  my  Notes  in  the  February  number  that  Hermann  Schlagintweit's 
Gaurisankar  is  not  Mont  Everest.  He  does  so  on  the  ground  that  my 
argument  was  founded  on  erroneous  premises,  which  I  had  credited 
with  greater  accuracy  than  they  deserved.  I  took  them  from  the  well- 
known  volumes  of  the  Schlagintweits'  'India  and  High  Asia'  (1861-62). 
Mr.  Freshfield's  belief  that  they  are  untrustworthy  is,  I  rather  think, 
mainly  founded  on  certain  extracts  and  tracings  from  Hermann's 
original  field  books  and  drawings  w^hich  he  has  recently  received  from 
Dr.  Emil  Schlagintweit,  Hermann  himself  being  no  longer  alive. 

I  have  examined  these  extriots  and  tracings,  and  I  readily  admit  that 
if  they  represent  the  bulk  of  Hermann's  original  data,  my  premises  must 
have  been  derived  to  a  much  greater  extent  from  eye  observation  and 
conjectural  estimates  of  bearing  and  distance  than  from  measures  with 
instruments  of  precision,  and  cannot  be  trustworthy.  But,  though 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  Schlagintweits'  work  in  India  is,  as 
Mr.  Freshfield  remarks,  "  far  from  infallible,"  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  all  the  display  of  panoramic  profile  and  detail  of  geo- 
graphical position,  which  has  been  published  as  the  results  of  their 
work  in  the  Nepalese  Himalayas,  rests  on  so  small  and  disproportionate 
a  basis.  What  I  questioned  was  the  accuracy  of  Hermann's  identi- 
fications of  far-distant  snow  peaks.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  man — not 
even  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club — can  claim  infallibility  in  his 
identifications ;  but  geometrical  profiles  and  determinations  of  position 
are  other  matters,  and  they  may  be  made  with  all  desirable  accuracy  by 
men  of  very  modest  scientific  attainments,  working  honestly  and  taking 
pains.  Thus  I  accept  Hermann's  geometry  as  sufficient  for  my  purposes, 
but  I  impugn  some  of  his  identifications.  Mr.  Freshfield,  on  the  other 
hand,  accepts  the  identifications  and  impugns  the  geometry. 

He  suggests  that  the  original  panoramic  profiles  were  eye  sketches 
''  corrected  by  more  or  less  accurate  measurements  obtained  with  the 
theodolite."  It  may  be  so ;  but  then  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
published  as  true  geometrical  profiles,  with  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  angles  drawn  to  the  scale  which  is  given  immediately  below 
each  profile ;  they  may  have  been  drawn  on  the  spot,  every  peak  of  the 
sierra  being  projected  on  the  paper  immediately  after  measurement  with 
the  theodolite;  this  would  be  less  troublesome  and  more  exact  than 
recording  all  the  observations  and  drawing  the  profiles  afterwards ;  it 
would  explain  the  paucity  of  entries  in  the  field  books;  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  following  description  of  the  general  procedure 
(vol.  ii.  p.  263)  :— 

*'  In  drawing  these  panoramas,  a  unity  of  linear  measure  was  made  to  cor  re- 
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spond  to  a  constant  value  of  angular  measure  .  .  .  Our  drawing  paper  was 
always  prepared  beforehand  and  mounted  on  cloth.  It  was  then  carried  as  a  roll, 
and  the  size  required  cut  oflF  upon  the  spot.  .  .  Not  hours  only  but  days  were  con- 
sumed in  drawing  and  painting  a  panorama  of  large  size.** 

The  observations  of  the  Nepalese  snow  peaks  were  principally  taken 
from  Kaulia  and  Falut,  two  stations  fixed  by  H,  Schlagintweit  by 
observations  to  surrounding  snow  peaks  previously  fixed  by  the-  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey.    As  regards  Kaulia  Mr,  Freshfield  remarks: — 

**  No  observations  fixing  the  exact  geographical  position  of  Khatmandu  (or  con- 
sequently of  Kaulia)  have  as  yet  been  published.  These  calculations,  therefore,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  based  on  distances,  rest  on  an  uncertain  foundation.  Captain 
Montgomerie ....  comments  on  H.  Schlagintweit's  failure  to  fix  with  precision 
the  longitude  of  Khatmandu.** 

Here  Mr.  Freshfield  has  fallen  into  the  very  natural  mistake  of 
supposing  there  must  be  a  connection  between  the  pasition-determina- 
tions  of  Khatmandu  and  Kaulia ;  there  ought  to  be,  but  there  is  not. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  fix  the  position  of  Khatmandu  by 
astronomical  observations  ;  *  but,  by  some  strange  oversight,  the  much 
simpler  and  more  accurate  method  of  deducing  the  longitude  from  the 
triangulation  connecting  Kaulia  and  Khatmandu  was  neglected.  This 
throws  a  doubt  on  the  completeness  of  the  work  at  Kaulia,  of  which  I 
can  find  nothing  in  the  published  volumes.  But,  in  the  data  supplied 
in  manuscript  to  Mr.  Freshfield,  a  magnetic  bearing  of  Oaurisankar  is 
given  which,  if  correct,  proves  either  that  the  position  of  Kaulia  is 
erroneous,  or  that  the  peak  pointed  out  to  H.  Schlagintweit  as  Gauri- 
sankar  was  not  Everest.f 

Of  the  station  Falut  Mr.  Freshfield  says,  very  truly,  that  "  in  the 
first  place  we  must  know  exactly  where  Phalut  is,"  and  he  gives  in  a 
foot-note  H.  Schlagintweit's  and  three  other  position-determinations,  all 
differing  from  each  other ;  but  they  differ  necessarily,  because  they  refer 
to  different  points.  One  of  these  is  the  well-known  hill  of  Sandakphu, 
on  the  Darjiling-Nepal  frontier,  whence  the  summits  of  the  Everest 
and  Makalu  mountains  are  seen  well  apart;  Makalu,  howeyer,  being 
very  much  the  most  conspicuous  object.  The  Falut  station  is  fully  nine 
miles  from  Sandakphu,  and  is  situated  on  a  ridge  (Phalut)  on  which 

*  The  observations  and  results  are  given  in  8omo  detail.  See  SchlagintweiVs 
vol.  i.  p.  197. 

t  The  given  magnetic  bearing  of  Oaurisankar  is 78°  16' 

The  magnetic    declination,  as  contemporaneously  determined  at 
Khatmandu  by  himself  is ' 2    36  E. 

Thus  the  azimuth  of  Gaurisankar  is     80°  52' 

But  if  his  position  is  correct,  the  azimuth  of  Everest  is  82°  8'  as  stated  in  my  first 

notes.    The  difference  between  these  values  is  1°  16',  which  is  a  larger  error  than  is 

fairly  attributable  to  the  observations  of  bearing  and  declination. 

The  vertical  angle  measuring  the  apparent  elevation  of  Oaurisankar  at  Kaulia  would 

show  conclufiivoly  whether  Everest  was  observed,  but  nnfortunately  it  is  not  given. 
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various  points  have  been  fixed  by  different  persons.  H.  Sohlagintweit 
says  he  lived  in  a  tent  near  his  station 

"during  tbree  weeks,  while  occupied  with  physical  observations  and  trigono- 
metrical measurements  of  the  snowy  range.  ...  As  one  of  our  principal  panoramas 
is  made  from  this  peak,  we  think  it  advisable  to  give,  exceptionally,  some  details  of 
our  trigonometrical  measurements.  .  .  .  These  values  perfectly  corroborate  the  4i8- 
ti^nces  introduced  in  the  calculation,  and,  in  consequence,  the  geographical  co-ordinates 
we  had  obtwned  for  Falut.**— Vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

Assuming  them  to  be  fairly  correct — ^and  his  latitude  and  longitude 
can  scarcely  be  erroneous  by  half  a  mile  at  most — the  summit  of 
Makalu  must  have  stood  almost  exactly  in  the  line  between  him  and 
the  summit  of  Everest,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  1700  feet  above 
that  line,  thus  altogether  eclipsing  Everest.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  prominent  mountain  which  is  represented  in  his  chromo- 
lithograph under  the  name  of  Everest  or  Gaurisankar,  has  been  wrongly 
identified,  and  is  in  reality  Makalu,  not  Everest.* 

The  explanation  is  simple  and  readily  intelligible  to  any  one  who  is 
not  biased  by  previous  misconceptions,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the 
chromo-lithograph,*!'  or  by  the  idea  that  because  Everest  is  the  highest 
known  mountain  in  the  world,  therefore  its  appearance  must  be  of  surpass- 
ing grandeur.  Everest  stands  in  a  circle  of  giant  peaks  which  greatly 
dwarf  its  appearance  from  all  sides.  Makalu,  the  highest  of  these  peaks, 
has  Everest  on  one  side  and  nothing  at  all  on  the  other;  it  towers 
majestically  over  the  valley  of  the  Arun  at  the  stupendous  elevation  of 
27,800  feet,  and  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  of  the  Nepalese  moun- 
tains which  are  seen  from  the  frontiers  of  Sikkim  and  Darjiling. 
Colonel  Tanner  says  that : — 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  Kinchinjin^a  peak,  Makalu  is  the  finest  yet  fixed  in 


•  He  resided  at  Falut  during  May  and  June  1855  (vol.  il.  p.  57).  The  data  of  the 
G.  T.  Survey,  of  which  he  was  then  in  possession  (ii.  p.  291),  must  have  been  restricted 
to  the  snow-peaks  and  other  points  in  the  Sikkim  and  Darjiling  districts  :  for  the  data 
for  the  Nepal  peaks  were  not  published  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  seem  to 
have  been  communicated  to  him  for  the  first  time  (ii.  p.  297).  Thus,  when  at  Falut,  he 
must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  two  rival  peaks,  and  natundly  ho  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  Makalu  to  be  Everest,  as  every  one  else  hns  done  until  quite  recently. 

t  The  chrome  was  hung  up  for  many  years  on  a  wall  of  the  Surveyor-Generars 
ofiiccs  in  Calcutta,  where  I  constantly  saw  it,  fully  believing  it  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  great  mountain.  It  was  not  until  I  was  correcting  the  proofs  of  my  first  notes  on 
Mont  Everest,  and  came  to  the  passage  specifying  four  of  the  principal  surrounding 
peaks,  that  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  the  mountain  represented  might  really  be 
Makalu,  and  a  few  calculations  satisfied  me  that  it  must  be.  Thus  the  introduction  of 
this  important  fact  into  my  notes  was  an  afterthought,  and  was  done  somewhat  hurriedly 
that  the  publication  of  the  monthly  *  Proceedings '  might  not  be  delayed.  There  is  an 
accidental  omission  of  some  importance  which  I  take  the  present  opportimity  to  rectify. 
The  passage  that  *'  Makalu,  though  1200  feet  lower,  has  the  greater  apparent  elevation," 
should  be  followe<l  by  **  because  of  its  closer  proximity  and  the  earth's  curvature."  Of 
the  1700  feet  by  which  its  summit  eclipses  that  of  Everest  from  Falut,  about  1100  are 
due  to  curvature  (less  refraction),  and  the  remainder  to  proximity. 
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the  Eastern  Himalayas ;  it  stands  apart  from  the  Everest  group  and  exposes  a  great 
mass  of  snow  towards  the  Sandakphu  ridge.  From  the  south,  in  the  plains  of 
Bhagalpur  and  Pameah,  it  is  the  most  striking  object  in  the  panorama  of  snow." 

On  the  other  hand  he  saja  of  Everest  that  its  outline  ''  is  rather 
tame  than  otherwise."  He  has  travelled  far  and  wide  through  both  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  ELimalayas ;  he  has  recently  taken  observations 
to  Everest  with  a  powerful  theodolite  from  some  of  the  best  points  of  view 
accessible  to  Europeans;  and  he  is  probably  more  familiar  with  the 
varied  aspects  of  Himalayan  scenery  than  any  other  man  living. 

Many  persons  have  visited  Darjiling  and  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Nepal,  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  highest  point  yet  discovered  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  they  have,  almost  without  exception,  believed 
that  they  saw  it  in  the.  most  prominent  object  in  their  field  of  view. 
Only  those  who  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  gigantic  Hakalu 
have  succeeded  in  differentiating  the  two  mountains,  and  rightly 
appreciating  each.  From  Darjiling  and  some  other  points  to  the  east 
they  are  both  visible,  in  close  juxtaposition,  but  everywhere  Makalu 
appears  to  be  higher  than  the  more  distant  Everest,  as  is  shown  in  three 
out  of  the  four  profile-sketches  appended  to  Mr.  Freshfield's  Notes,  the 
exception  being  taken  from  H.  Schlagintweit.* 

Their  positions  were  first  fixed  by  observations  taken  by  officers  of 
the  G.T.  Survey  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  1849, 
and  January  1850,  which  were  not  reduced  rigorously  until  the  following 
summer  recess.  The  results  were  not  published  until  1854.  Thus  in 
1848,  when  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  was  making  his  memorable  excursions 
into  Sikkim  and  Nepal,  Everest  had  not  been  discovered.  But  Sir 
Joseph  mentions  *^  a  white  mountain  of  stupendous  elevation,  called  by 
his  native  people  Tsungau,"  which  he  says  is  '*  the  only  mountain  of  the 
first  class  between  Oosaintan,  north-east  of  Katmandu,  and  Einchin- 
junga.'*  From  some  of  his  points  of  view  he  must  have  seen  both 
Everest  and  Makalu ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  stu- 
pendous elevation  which  everywhere  formed  the  most  prominent  object 
in  his  field  of  view  was  Makalu,  not  Everest. 

*  Mr.  Frosbfield  specially  oomraents  on  the  great  peak  (29,002)  standing  clear  o{ 
its  rival  (27,799)  in  the  profile  sketch  from  the  Tiger  Hill  station  ;  but  ho  also  notices 
that  **  in  official  maps  there  is  hardly  half  a  degree  difference  between  the  bearings  of 
Makalo  and  the  great  peak  from  Tiger  Hill."  The  explanation  is  that  the  peaks  are 
represented  in  the  profile  much  magnified,  as  they  appear  through  a  telescope,  and  not 
as  they  appear  to  the  unaided  eye.  Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  this  who 
remembers  that  half  a  degree  is  somewhat  less  than  the  sun's  apparent  diameter,  and 
notices  that  there  is  room  for  a  row  of  many  suns  between  the  two  peaks  in  the  profile. 

I  once  ascended  Tiger  Hill  with  Captain  Harman  when  on  a  short  visit  to  Dar- 
jiling; he  pointed  out  the  higher  peak  to  me  as  Everest ;  a  year  afterwards  he  dis- 
covered that  there  had  been  a  general  delusion  about  Everest,  and  that  the  most 
prominent  peak  in  our  field  of  view  was  the  summit  of  another  mountain ;  he  sub- 
sequently published  the  profile  sketch  which  Mr.  Freshfield  has  reproduced.  Very 
little  but  the  peak  of  either  mountain  is  visible  from  Tiger  Hill,  because  of  great 
intervening  ranges. 
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General  Tennant,  who  was  a  member  of  Sir  Andrew  Wangh's  com- 
mittee on  Hodgson's  Deodangha,  has  not  seen  Everest,  but  is  fully 
cognisant  of  the  facts  relating  to  its  discovery.     He  writes — 

"  I  have  seen  in  the  R.G.S.  *  Proceedings '  the  sketch  of  the  Himalayan  peaks  in 
Nepal  by  Schlagintweit,  from  Falut.  It  needs  no  more  to  prove  that  the  peak 
shown  there  (I  don't  say  who  marked  it  at  29,002)  is  not  Mont  Everest.  I 
remember  Waugh's  dwelling  strongly  on  the  fact  that  Mont  Everest  was  a  rounded 
top,  nowhere  conspicuous,  and  by  nu  one  suspected  of  being  exceptionally  high. 
It  was  found  to  be  so  on  comparing  the  results  of  observation.  Bays  from  a  largo 
number  of  stations  were  found  to  pa«s  through  one  point  and,  on  computing  the 
triangles,  to  belong  to  one  summit,  and  afterwards  the  observations  of  elevation  were 
found  to  agree  in  giving  the  same  height** 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  discovery  of  the  great  pinnacle  was  not  a 
revelation  at  first  sight,  but  the  result  of  slow  and  carefully  elaborated 
processes  of  induction. 

I  now  come  to  the  main  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Freshfield  and 
myself: — Was  Waugh  justified  in  concluding  that  the  pinnacle  which  he 
called  Mont  Everest  had  no  known  native  name  ?  We  have  seen  that 
he  convened  a  committee  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  reported  against 
the  name  Deodangha.  But  Mr.  Freshfield  objects  to  the  committee, 
and  challenges  their  conclusions.     He  remarks  that  Waugh 

"Called — not  on  indeiiendent  travellers  such  as  Sir  J.  Hooker  or  Hermann 
Schlagintweit — .  .  but  on  five  of  the  most  eminent  surveyors  on  his  staff,  to 
reply  to  Mr.  Hodgson.  .  .  .  None  of  these  officers  appears  to  have  been  at  Khat- 
mandu,  and  the  weight  of  their  remarks  seems  to  me  to  he  further  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  summoned  not  as  impartial  jurymen,  but  as  subordinates  to 
support  their  chief.** 

But  we  know  that  had  Sir  J.  Hooker  been  interrogated,  he  would 
have  replied  that  his  native  people  called  the  mountain  Tsungau ;  and 
had  Hermann  Schlagintweit  been  interrogated  he  would  have  replied 
that  Bajah  Jang  Bahadur  and  several  of  his  well-informed  pandits  had 
told  him  most  positively  that  it  was  called  Gaurisankar.  This  is  surely 
not  inconsistent  with  the  verdict  of  the  committee  that  it  could  not 
''  be  called  Deodangha  without  risk  of  error,*'  and  that  there  was  no 
satisfactory  proof  what  was  the  native  name  of  the  mountain,  if  it 
had  one. 

The  talented  authoress  of  *  The  Indian  Alps,  and  how  we  crossed 
them '  (Longmans,  1876),  gives  an  admirable  sketch,  in  colours,  of  a 
great  mountain,  which  she  calls  '*  Deodunga  or  Mount  Everest/*  as  seen 
from  a  point  on  the  Singhalila  ridge  a  little  to  the  north  of  Falut.  She 
first  saw  it  in  the  dawn  of  a  morning  when  she  had  risen  early  to 
watch  the  daybreak.     She  says : — 

"  Beneath,  at  my  very  feet,  lies  a  valley  of  desolation,  hemmed  in  by  a  wall  of 
micaceous  and  tempest- shattered  peaks,  and  beetling  crags,  and  ahove  these  an 
undulating  sweep  of  crystal — the  snowy  range  of  Nepal— looking  marvellously 
near,  and  with  that  terrible  beauty  of  death-like  rep  se  which  precedes  sunrise,  as 
it  follows  sunset.    Whilst  I  stand  alone,  amidst  this  infinitude  of  Nature,  the  sun. 
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beginning  to  ascend  on  his  triumphal  car  of  crimson  cloud,  tips  the  highest  pinnacle 
with  an  aerial  g\6ry.  In  an  instant  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  was  at  last  gazing  on 
Mount  Everest,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  worid.  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 
There  it  stood,  like  a  stupendous  barrier,  shutting  out  the  west.** 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  while  journeying  northwards  and  ascend- 
ing still  higher,  the  mountain  was  for  a  while  hid  from  view  ^  behind 
a  jutting  rock."  She  thus  describes  the  effect  produced  on  her  attendants 
when  it  again  burst  into  view — 

"Suddenly  there  is  a  loud  and  simultaneous  exclamation  of  'Deodunga! 
Deodunga !  Gaurisankar  I '  from  my  attendants,  all  apostrophising  it  in  their 
different  dialects,  as  the  magnificent  spires  of  Mount  Everest  again  burst  unexpectedly 
upon  the  view." 

Mr.  Freshfield,  quoting  the  latter  passage,  asks  '*  Is  this  fact,  or  feminine 
fiction  ?  "  somewhat  ungallantly,  and  leaves  his  question  unanswered.  I 
reply,  Fact,  unhesitatingly.  The  lady  had  indeed  mistaken  Makalu  for 
Everest,  as  almost  every  traveller  before  and  after  her  has  done ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  have  misunderstood  the  exclamations  of 
her  attendants,  or  put  words  into  their  mouths  which  they  did  not  utter. 
That  they  shouted  ''Deodunga!  Gaurisankar!"  is  an  indication  that 
they  were  probably  invoking  the  gods  of  their  respective  mythologies, 
and  not  merely  proclaiming  the  names  of  the  glorious  mountain  for  the 
information  of  the  English  lady.  The  mountain  is  doubtless  associated 
in  some  way  with  their  gods;  but  the  association  is  certainly  not 
restricted  to  it,  but  embraces  a  congeries  of  mountains,  and  may 
possibly  extend  over  the  entire  Nepalese  Himalaya  between  the  Bhotia- 
Kosi  and  the  Arun  rivers.  Devadhunga  *  and  Gaurisankar  would  seem 
to  be  generic  and  not  specific  names,  applying  to  a  group,  not  to  an 
individual.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  seven  other  names  con- 
tributed by  Hodgson  and  H.  Schlagintweit  to  the  literature  of  this 
subject,  viz.  Bhairab-than,  Bhairab-langur,  Nyanam,  Chingopdmari, 
Gualham,  Tangla,  Gualham-tangla,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  Tsungau, 
and  also  Colonel  Tanner's  Makalu — which  I  have  employed  throughout, 
merely  because  more  rhythmic  than  "  No.  XIII.,"  the  Survey  designa- 
tion— may  each  and  all  be  generic  and  not  specific. 

One  word  more.  Mr.  Freshfield  "joins  issue  directly"  on  the 
designation  Mont  Everest,  which  he  rightly  calls  "  a  curious  hybrid." 
I  defend  the  hybrid.  The  French  word '  mont  *  means  a  single  elevated 
mass,  great  or  little,  as  distinguished  from  *montagne,'  which  means  a 
congeries  of  such  masses,  if  we  may  accept  the  authority  of  Littr^'s 
Dictionnairc  de  la  Langue  Frangaise^  in  which  moniagne  =  suite  de  monts 
qui  tiennent  Vun  a  V autre ;  the  English  *  mount'  is  not  equally  dis- 
tinctive, being  not  unfrequently  employed  as  an  abbreviation  of 
*  mountain,'  and  a  mountain  may  be  many-headed.  Waugh's  object 
was  to  show  that  he  was  naming  the  great  pinnacle  itself,  and  not 
the  masses  of  which  it  is  the  culminating  point.    He  employed  the  prefix 

*  This  is  the  strict  spelling,  not  Deodangha  or  Deodunga. 
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whioh  lie  thought  most  suitable  for  this  purpose;  and,  with  all  due 
deference  to  literary  parists,  I  submit  that  a  hybrid  which  conveys  a 
distinct  and  definite  meaning  is  preferable  to  a  purism  which  does  not. 
A  more  valid  objection  is  that '  mont '  is  so  similar  to  '  mount '  that  an 
Englishman  might  not  readily  appreciate  the  distinction,  and  would  be 
liable  to  adopt  the  English  instead  of  the  French  prefix.  I  must  confess 
that  I  myself  have  done  so,  and  that  I  had  long  forgotten  Waugh's  prefix 
until  it  was  recently  brought  to  my  recollection  by  General  Tennant. 

But  the  matter  of  present  importance  is  the  name  itself,  not  the 
prefix.  The  great  pinnacle  may  possibly  be  found  hereafter  to  have 
a  native  appellation,  applying  to  itself  only,  and  to  nothing  else.  I 
think  that  until  then  geographers  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the 
advice  of  the  late  eminent  President  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  and  allow  it  to  continue  to  bear  the  name  of 
Everest. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Biuch  was  deputed  in  August  last  year  by  the  officer  administering 
the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  to  visit  and  report  on  the  Cocos  or  Kneeling 
Islands,  which  are  now  attached  to  the  government  of  that  colony,  Mr,  Birch's 
report  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  information  concerning  this  interesting  group 
contained  in  Mr.  H.  0.  Forbes's  *  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago.' He  embarked  on  board  H.M.S.  Espoir^  Lieutenant  and  Commander  Horace 
R.  Adams,  B.K.,  on  August  10,  1885,  and  reached  the  islands  on  the  20th.  The 
ship  entered  between  Horsburgh  Island  and  Direction  Island,  and  anchored  in  the 
lagoon,  in  between  five  and  six  fathoms.  Ships  drawing  not  more  than  20  feet 
of  water  can  easily  enter  and  occupy  this  anchorage.  The  islands  present  a  much 
larger  appearance,  Mr.  Birch  states,  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the  chart  in  Mr. 
Forbes's  book  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  general  appearance  he  describes  in 
the  words  of  the  Kev.  E.  G.  Spicer,  a  naturalist  who  obtained  a  passage  in  the 
Espoir  from  Batavia  to  the  Islands. 

"  The  group  of  coral  islands,  called  the  Cocos,  form  a  roughly  broken  circle 
nearly  approaching  the  horse-shoe  shape  common  to  coral  atolls.  The  islands  are 
of  varying  size,  some  being  from  one  to  seven  miles  in  length,  and  others  a  few 
hundred  yards,  while  the  smallest  are  simply  mounds  of  coral  sand,  crowned  by  a 
few  coco-nut  palms.  They  are  connected  under  very  shallow  water  by  the  hard 
cement  rock  on  which  they  rest,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  disintegration,  through 
the  blows  of  the  heavy  surf,  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  corals  and  marine  shells. 
Outside  the  islands,  and  nearly  all  round  the  group,  a  natural  barrier  protects  the 
lagoon,  and  seawards  of  this  bar  there  is  a  sudden  slope  into  very  deep  water.  The 
appearance  of  the  exterior  and  of  the  interior  of  the  islands  is  strikingly  different. 
Towards  the  ocean  the  heavy  surf  breaks  over  the  jagged  rocks  and  washes  large 
pieces  ashore.  The  interior  shores  are  quietly  washed  by  a  clear  green  shallow  sea, 
and  the  smooth  sandy  beach  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  green  vegetation  above 
it.  The  circle  of  the  islands  bounds  a  lagoon  for  the  most  part  of  very  shallow 
water,  with  pita  of  varying  depth.  The  land  is  evidently  rising,  and  at  some 
distant  time  will  form  a  circular  island  surrounded  by  a  crater-like  edge.  The 
resemblance  of  the  whole  to  a  giant  crater  is  very  striking." 

•  For  map  vide  « Proceedings  *  1879,  p.  816, 
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The  islands  are  over  20  in  number,  for  the  most  part  very  narrow,  and  without 
any  exception,  are  thickly  planted  with  coco-nut  palms.  The  beach  is  covered 
with  pumice-stone,  which  was  washed  ashore  some  five  months  or  so  after  the 
Krakatoa  eruption  in  August  1883.  The  sand  is  the  whitest  and  finest  Mr.  Birch 
has  ever  seen,  and  under  the  microscope  shows  the  most  miuute  shelly  particles. 
During  the  terrible  and  devastating  cyclone  of  1875,  Mr.  Birch  states,  three  aneroids 
went  past  the  lowest  mark  and  stuck,  the  mercurials  being  dashed  against  the 
wall  and  broken. 

Mr.  Birch  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  members  of  the  Ross  family,  and 
a  history  of  their  connection  with  the  islands.  One  object  of  his  visit  was  in  con- 
nection with  an  application  which  the  head  of  the  family  had  made,  in  order 
that  a  telegraph  cable  might  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  islands 
with  Batavin.  In  1857,  shortly  after  J.  G.  Clunies-Ross  succeeded  his  father,  the 
original  settler  in  the  islands,  they  were  visited  by  H.M.S.  Juno,  Captain  Fremantle, 
who  formally  took  possession  of  the  group  in  the  name  of  the  British  Government. 

The  population  of  the  islands  is  divided  into  two  classes : — (a)  Keeling-born 
Malays,  and  (6)  Imported  coolies  from  Bantam  (Java).  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Rosh 
family  to  reduce  gradually  the  number  of  imported  coolies,  but  they  encourage  the 
permanent  settlement  of  these  coolies  in  the  islands.  The  following  figures  show 
that  the  population  is  on  the  increase : — 

Ke«llng*bom.  Bantamcflc.  Total. 

1874 292  198  490 

1880 310  125  435 

1885 377  139  516 

Contrary  to  the  usual  Malay  custom,  the  Keeling  islanders  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
their  own  wives,  'i'here  have  been  158  births  since  January  1, 1880,  and  only  57 
deaths,  35  of  the  latter  resulting  from  beri-beri.     Monogamy  is  compulsory. 

The  exports  are  copra,  coco-nuts,  coco-nut  oil,  b^che-de-mer  and  menkudu  (a  bark 
used  for  dyeing  purposes).  From  October  1882  to  the  end  of  1884, 1527  tons  of  copra 
were  exported,  at  an  average  price  of  19?.  per  ton.  Close  upon  eleven  million  nuts  were 
used  to  make  this  quantity.  The  imports  are  mainly  provisions  and  clothes.  All 
provisions  come  from  Batavia.  In  1885,  for  the  first  time,  the  Ross  family  imported 
about  5000?.  worth  of  goods  from  London.  The  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roes  family.  The  principal  imported  article  of  consumption  is  rice.  The  seas 
around  the  islands  literally  teem  with  fish,  and  the  natives  are  most  expert  boatmen 
and  fishermen.  They  use  the  large  and  small  nets,  known  to  Malays  in  the  Strait. s, 
but  their  chief  skill  lies  in  harpooning.  All  the  islands  are  thickly  planted  wirh 
coco-nuts.  In  the  Settlement  and  West  Islands  the  space  between  the  trees  is  kept 
clear,  and  the  appearance  is  more  that  of  a  plantation  ;  but  in  the  other  islands  all 
the  nuts,  leaves,  and  rubbish  are  allowed  to  accumulate.  Two  or  three  times  a  year 
a  working  party  goes  over,  picks  up  and  husks  all  the  nuts,  and  then  leaves  the 
rtfuse,  sometimes  burning  it.  The  rotting  away  of  all  this  rubbish,  which  is  assistd 
by  the  working  of  small  ants,  forms  a  good  manure  for  the  trees.  There  is  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  water  in  the  islands,  and  ships  occasionally  call  to  lay  in  a  stock. 

The  imported  Bantamese  coolies  send  to  Batavia  for  their  wives,  as  no  Keeling- 
born  women  will  intermarry  with  them.  At  stated  periods,  the  Ross  family  send  to 
Batavia  for  such  a  supply  of  women  as  are  required  ;  on  their  arrival,  the  Bantamese 
applicants  for  wives  make  their  choice,  and  the  marriage  is  duly  celebrated  and 
registered. 

The  temperature  of  the  islands  is  wonderfully  equable.  From  the  records 
kept  during  1874  (1884?)  the  two  lowest  temperatures  were  72**  (in  September) 
and  77^  in  January  and  March  ;  while  the  two  highest  were  84®,  in  April,  and  86° 
in  February,    llie  south-east  monsoon  is  considcaHl  the  coolest  and  healthiest  time 
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of  the  year,  the  motilbs  of  June,  July,  and  August  beinor  coasiilercd  the  bwt. 
Tliey  are  acct.>ui|>aiiicd  by  fresh  breesKes  and  frequent  niins^  find  Mr,  Birch 
tlescribes  tlio  \vcatber  ho  experieuccd  as  delij^htfuL  SeptLiiiber,  October,  and 
November  aro  very  dry  ;  winds  are  very  variable^  and  l)tTi-beri  and  diarrhopa 
are  feared  during  these  months.  December,  January,  and  February  are  looked 
upon  as  the  cyclone  months;  they  are  very  stormy  and  Ir^icIjctous  (especially 
December),  fine  days  hcuv^  followed  by  ugly  weather,  and  vice  verm^  The  weather 
experienced  in  March,  April,  and  May  ia  said  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of 
■September,  October,  and  Kovenibcr. 

The  Keeling-born  men  arc  fine  apecimens  of  Malaya,  being  muscular  and 
hardy.  Tbe  women  are  a  remarkably  nice-looking  lot,  dressing j  well  and 
carrying  themselves  very  upright.  Many  of  the  natives  eat  with  kniPe,  fork, 
and  spoon.  I'hey  have  mattresses  and  curtained  l>er1s  spotlessly  clean  ;  they 
spread  white  table-clotbs  on  tbeir  tables,  use  a  brush  nnd  comb,  have  little 
ornaments  for  their  tablee,  and  decomte  tlie  insidea  of  their  homes  with  cuttings  from 
illustrated  jmpeTs,  and  cartoons  from  Vanity  Fair,  The  houses  are  much  better  built 
than  Malay  bouses  in  the  Straits.  The  langaa;^©  spoken  in  the  islands  differs  in 
many  words  troTu  the  Malay  m  the  Straitv^s,  though  it  is  easy  for  one  who  knows 
^lalay  to  make  himself  understood.  The  curious  custom  prevails  here,  which»  we 
believe,  is  found  among  other  semi-civilised  and  uncivilisfd  |»eopk.  When  a  man 
becomes  the  father  of  a  son,  lie  ia  no  longer  called  by  his  nun  name,  but  by  that  of 
his  eldest  ei">n,  with  the  prefix  Pa  to  it,  Fi>idtry  is  plentiful  in  the  islands;  in 
florsburgh  Island  are  30  or  40  deer,  originally  brought  fiom  Java  and  Sumatni, 
and  about  30  sheep  in  Settlement  Island.  Hubbits  have  ahi*  been  introducetl  into 
ilorsburgh  Island,  and  a  pretty  grey  and  brown  sjieckled  species  of  landrail  abounds. 
Jungle  fowl  are  found  in  most  of  the  larger  islands.  Many  varieties  of  Tcgetablea  and 
fruit  trees  found  in  the  Straits  flourish  in  the  islands.  There  is  one  species  of 
banana  which,  according  to  tlio  Rosses,  is  peculiar  to  tlie  islands.  Mr,  Birch 
gives  the  native  names  of  twelve  useful  woods.  Ho  visited  many  of  the  smaller 
islands,  wliich,  according  to  his  statement,  are  gradually  becoming  connected. 
Captain  Adams  took  some  twenty  photographic  views  and  groups.  In  the  Report 
and  appendix,  Mr.  Birch  gives  much  information  on  the  administration  of  the 
islands  by  the  Iloss  family,  and  several  documents  bearing  on  this  subject  and  the 
annexation  of  the  islands  by  Great  Britain. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Ifeedliam'i  Jomnay  to  the  Zayul  Chu. — The  followiui^ 
accouut  of  Mr.  Xet'dhaurs  rycont  journey,  8o  import aiit  from  ita  tlis- 
pro\4 ug  the  iioat;ined  connection  between  the  Sanj>o  and  the  Irawmli» 
is  eontainetl  in  a  letter  addressed  bv  31  r.  Needhniu  ti3  C<d<.inel  Ilaig 
of  the  Indian  Survey  and  comniunicAted  to  uy  liy  Gt*ueral  J,  T, 
Walker: — **  Having  read  A— k's  journal  and  subseijuently  an  article 
in  the  Pioneer  of  the  IGth  May,  1885,  hea^led  *  The  Rival  Rivers; 
where  luentiun  is  made  of  a  i^ipor  read  by^  Mr,  K.  Ctordon  l>efore 
the  Geographical  Society,  iu  which,  after  discrediting  A^k's  theorj* 
lhat  the  Sanpo  breaks  awrty  south  at  Gya-la-Sindoug  and  eventually 
falls   int<:»  the  Brahmaputra  under   the  name  of  the   Diliong,  he  sul;- 
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stitutes  one  of  hia  own,  viz.  that  instead  of  its  turning  south  where 
A — k  alleges  it  does^  it  runs  for  muny  miles  further  to  the  eastward  and 
then  breaking  away  8onth  (somewhere  west  of  Eima)  joins  the  Irawadi, 
rI  solicited  peruiission  t<>  endeavour  to  reach  Eima.  Thin  having  been 
given,  I  left  Satliya  on  the  12th  December,  1865,  in  company  with 
an  influential  Khampti  chief  who  speaks  Digaru  fluently,  and  who  minae 
ten  years  ago  endeavonred  to  make  the  trip,  but  was  comixdled  to  return 
when  within  a  few  miles  of  Rima.  I  took  no  escort,  but  ten  Frontier 
Police  (unarmed)  were  allowed  to  accompany  me  as  orderlies,  and 
Captain  Molesworth  (tlio  Frontier  PoHco  Commandant)  joined  as  my 
gnest.^I  got  safely  through  the  Digaru  and  Miju  Mishmi  countries,  and 
on  the  4th  January  was  in  sight  of  Kima,  when  the  Governor  ordered 
me  to  l>o  stopped,  and  as  I  was  refused  supplies  and  was  othorwis© 
treated  uncivilly,  I  was  compelled  1u  retrace  my  steps.  It  was  a 
grievous  disappointment  to  me  to  be  refused  admittaneo  to  Eima,  but 
having  succeeded  in  getting  in  sight  of  it,  the  disappointment  was  not 
80  keen  as  it  might  have  been,  for  I  was  in  the  proud  position  of  being 
able  to  refute  Mr.  Gordon^s  theory  (which  I  had  all  along  conBidered  to 
be  erroneons),  as  also  to  vorj^  materially  corroborate  A— k» — I  marched 
up  alongside  of  the  Brahmaputra  the  whole  way  from  Sadiya  to  within 
Bight  of  Eima,  and  I  can  consetjuently  positively  assert  that  no  river  as 
large  or  anj'thing  like  as  large  as  the  Sanpo  flows  to  the  southward  any- 
where on  this  side  of  that  place*  When  in  sight  of  Rima  I  saw  a  river 
coming  down  from  the  north-east  and  flowing  into  the  Brahmaputra 
below  Eima,  which  I  havo^  no  doubt  whatever  is  the  Zajul  Chu 
and  that  it  is  correctly  shown  in  A — k's  map,*  and  I  was  informed  by 
trustworthy  Miju  chiefs  (who  visit  Eima  constantly)  that  the  Brahma- 
putra (known  to  them  as  the  Lupani)  flows  down  from  some  mountains 
fifteen  days  or  so  distant  from  Bima,  and  I  saw  it  flomng  from  the 
north'Weft  just  below  Eima,  exactly  as  marked  in  A — k*8  map. — From 
the  evidence  I  got  on  the  sptrt,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Brahmaputra  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Nagoug 
Chu  river  (vide  A — k*e  map),  and  that  it  is  known  to  the  Tibetans 
under  the  name  of  the  Kongthod  Chu,  as  raarkecl  in  the  same  map. 
I  was  twenty-four  days  reaching  the  spot  near  Eima,  but  did  the 
return  journey  in  sixteen  days*  On  my  way  there  I  was  delated 
somewhat  in  interviewing  the  several  chiefs  through  whose  country  I 
liad  to  pass,  I  toc*k  no  observations,  but  carefully  noted  the  l>earingH  of 
the  road  or  path  daily,  and  mad©  as  careful  a  calculation  of  the  distance 
as  was  possible*  I  made  the  distance  to  Eima  to  be  184  miles.  The 
Tibetan  village  of  Sam 6  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
about  three  miles  or  so  west  of  Eima,  Prun  (which  is  the  name  of  a 
Miju  clan),  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Coojjcr,  is  about 
65  miles  west  of  Hima.** 

*  Vide  *  Proceedings,'  1885,  p.  ISG, 
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The  Trani-Caipian  E&Uway< — At  a  recent  meeting  of  tLo  Q^o- 
graphical  Society  of  Paris  a  oomjntiiiicatioii  (dated  30tli  Deeembcr, 
1885)  was  read  from  General  Annenkofj  chief  director  of  tlie  oxtension 
works  of  this  railway,  with  regard  to  its  present  position  and  future 
progress.  In  April  last  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  railway  from 
Kizil-Arvat  to  the  Amn-daria  via  Merr.  Surveys  were  made,  and  the 
rout©  mapped  out  as  far  as  the  last-named  place.  It  then  became  a 
question  whether  the  lino  should  proceed  to  Chardjni  or  Burdalyk  on 
the  Amn-daria,  in  view  of  its  possible  prolongation  to  Samarkand, 
Further  explorations  were  therefore  made  in  both  direetiona,  resulting 
in  the  choice  of  the  Chardjut  ronte.  From  Kizil-Arvat  the  line  rnns  in 
an  E.S*E.  direction  parallel  to  the  Kopeth-Dagh  Mountains  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  traversing  the  oasis  of  Akhal  and  passing  under  the 
walla  of  Geok-Tepe,  Askhabad,  the  most  important  station  along  this 
part  of  the  line»  is  about  135  miles  from  Kizil-Arvat,  Leaving  Askbabad 
the  route  lies  through  a  fertile  country,  paat  the  villages  of  Ghiaurs, 
Lutfabad^  and  Kaahka  to  Duchak,  where  it  bends  to  the  E.N.E,  and 
enters  the  desert  in  the  direction  of  Merv,  Near  the  village  of  Karry- 
Bend  (32  miles  from  Duchak)  the  line  crosses  the  Hari-Rud  by  a  bridge 
about  100  yards  long.  From  tbe  Hari-Kud  to  the  Murgbab,  a  distanoo 
of  78  miles,  the  railway  will  traverse  a  desert  until  the  Merv  oasis  is 
readied.  Paesiug  through  Merv  it  wiU  again  enter  the  desert  extending 
as  far  as  Chardjni,  which  is  118  miles  from  Merv,  This  is  by  far  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  route,  owing  to  lack  of  water.  The  wells, 
which  are  few  and  far  between ^  afford  but  a  very  limited  supply,  and 
that  in  some  instanccH  is  salt.  Another  serious  obstacle  is  tbe  moving 
sand,  which  would,  unless  preventive  measures  were  adopted,  quickly 
block  the  line.  It  is  thought,  however,  tbat  by  means  uf  plantationa 
along  the  line,  similar  to  those  in  Algeria,  the  tUffieulty  may  be  got 
over,  and  nurseries  have  been  establiahed  near  §om©  of  the  principal 
stations  with  this  object, — On  the  10th  December  the  service  as  far  as 
Askhabad  was  opened,  and  on  the  30th  December  a  further  portion  of  the 
line  as  far  as  Ghiaurs  was  ready  for  traffic.  From  Ghiaurs  to  Merv  the 
necesaaiy  earthworks  have  been  completetl^  and  the  bridges  and  stationa 
are  in  course  of  erection.  This  part  of  the  line  would  probably  be 
opened  in  tbo  spring.  Along  the  remainder  of  the  route  no  actual  work 
hod  been  commenced,  but  at  tbe  other  end  of  the  railway  a  short  exten- 
sion was  being  made  to  another  point  on  the  Bay  of  Mikhailovsk,  in 
order  to  secure  a  deeper  anchorage  for  the  large  vessels  from  Astrakhan. 
The  total  length  of  the  railway  from  Mikhailovsk  on  the  Caspian  to 
Chardjni  on  the  Amu-daria  will  be  662  miles* 

Afghan  Boundary  Commission. — The  latest  particulars  respecting 
the  survey  work  of  the  Afghan  Boundary  i'ommisaion  are  to  bo  gathered 
from  an  interesting  letter  from  its  correspondent,  published  by  the 
Fimecr    newspaper,    dated    Chahar-shanibeh,    January    23rd,     Major 
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Holdich,  Captalna  Gore  aud  the  Hon,  M,  G,  Tftlbot  and  Sixdat  Mahomed 
Aslam  Khan,  wore  then  at  Daulatabad  ami  Amlkhiii  completing  the 
survey  of  the  eountrj  up  to  the  Oxua,  in  readiufss  for  the  deniarcation 
of  that  part  of  the  frontier  l>y  the  ComniifisionerH  in  the  spring.  Three 
Unsaian  topographers  and  Captain  Peacucko  had  been  at  work  for  a 
niontli  or  wo  on  the  portion  hetwoen  Maruchak  and  Almar,  16  miles  to 
the  west  of  Maimana,  and  3Iaj<>r  noldich  and  bis  party  were  to  take  up 
the  survey  of  the  remainder  on  to  the  Oxua.  Till  the  completion  of  that 
survey  nothing  could  well  bo  done,  as  the  country  north  of  the  high 
road  fjom  Chabar-Bhambeh  lo  Aiidkhui  is  almost  unknown.  Sumxy 
woik  was  to  go  on  whenever  practicable,  all  through  the  winter,  but  fog 
and  mist  Ind  greatlj^  hindered  operations.  Captain  Peacocko  la&t  year 
carried  his  reconnaissance  right  across  the  dml  or  desert  from  Mamchsik 
to  Andkhui  in  the  height  of  winter  in  terrible  weather,  ho  and  Mr*  Merk 
hiving  been  overtaken  by  one  of  the  worst  snowstorms  of  the  year. 
Chahar-shaniheh  (mentioned  by  Grodekof  in  hia  ride  to  Herat)  is 
dcsiTibed  as  a  valley  about  Imlf  a  mile  in  width  between  the  low  hills 
Tuvrdering  the  chul  on  the  north,  and  the  grand  enowy  range  of  the 
Tirband-i- Turkestan  some  distance  to  the  south.  The  Uebegs  are  a 
poor  uninteresting  race,  with  anything  bnt  a  fighting  look  about  them, 
though  they  held  out  at  Maimana  for  a  long  time  against  the  Afghans, 
and  there  are  many  tales  of  their  individual  courage  againat  the 
Ttnkoumna.  The  officers  of  the  mission  appeared  to  anticipate  that  all 
the  necessary  surveys  would  be  finished  by  the  end  of  March,  and  that 
by  the  end  of  the  following  month  the  demarcation  of  the  frontier  would 
be  in  a  fair  way  towards  completion, 

Etlmographieal  Map  of  Alia.^Herr  Vinzonz  von  Haardt,  the  well- 
known  cartographer  to  Hiilzers  Vienna  establishment,  is  about  to 
puldish  by  aubscription  an  ethnographical  map  of  Aaia,  for  which  he 
has  been  collecting  matmals  for  many  years.  It  is  only  part  of  a  larger 
*icheme  wliich  will  incUide  similar  maps  of  all  the  great  divisions  of  the 
world.  The  map  will  be  abont  6^  feet  wide  by  4, J  feet  high.  It  will 
show  the  localities  of  136  divisions  of  peoples  and  languages  in  twenty -sis: 
tints  of  colour  and  shading.  Herr  von  Haardt  has  consulted  all  the 
liest  original  authoritiea  for  his  materials,  and  follows  the  systematio 
an  augeineui  of  Dr.  Friedrich  von  Midler,  The  value  of  such  a  work  both 
to  geography  and  ethnology  is  evident,  and  it  deaerves  encouragement. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Forbes* — Mr.  Forbea  has  sent  us  a  chart  of  the  sonth- 
eastern  part  of  New  Guinea,  on  which  he  has  marked  the  track  of  the 
vt^ssel  in  which  he  accompanied  the  late  Sir  Peter  Scratchley  last 
Kovemher,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  along  the  whole  northern  coast  under 
British  ProtetHion  ae  far  aa  the  German  boundary-.  The  party  landed 
at  various  poitita  and  were  well  received  by  the  natives,  and  several 
«mall  rivers  w^ere  discovered.  They  walked  across  the  peninsula  of 
East  Cape  from  the  Eouthem  to  the  northern  shore*    Mr.  Forbes  intends 
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to  remain  in  camp  at  Sogere  near  Port  Moresby  utitil  the  commence- 
ment of  the  drj'  season,  when  he  will  make  an  attempt  to  reacli  the 
BUtnmit  of  the  Stanley  range. 

Eacploratioa  of  Hew  Guinea* — The  German  expe*lition  which  we 
announced  iii  onr  February  number  (p.  101),  left  Berlin  at  the  end  of 
January  on  their  way^  via-  Batavia,  to  Cooktown  in  Qneensland,  whence 
they  will  be  taken  by  a  steamer  of  the  GerMan  Xew  Gninea  Company 
to  Finsch  Harbonr,  in  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land.  The  expeilition  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  work  for  two  years.  It  consists  of  an  astronomer  and 
geographer,  Herr  Scbrader  of  Hamburg,  a  botanist,  Herr  Ilallrnng  of 
Dresden,  and  a  geologist,  llerr  Schneider  of  Brealau, — A  Dutch  ex- 
pedition, partly  supported  by  the  Government,  is  expected  to  leave 
Holland  in  July  for  the  explonitiori  of  Dutch  New  Guinea, 

Yariatiojii  in  level  of  the  Black  Sea —As  the  Black  Sea  may  be 
regarded  as  eBsentially  an  inland  sea,  Bcarcely  subject  to  tidal  action,  it  in 
possible  to  measure  slight  variations  of  level  which  it  would  be  ditHcult 
to  detect  in  the  open  ocean.  Ou  the  basis  of  from  8  to  10  years'  water- 
mark measurements  at  eight  stations  oa  the  north  and  cast  coa«t8,  E,  von 
!Meydell  has  succeeded  in  establisbing  a  yearly  period  in  the  variations 
of  level*  as  well  as  special  irregular  variations,  extending  over  several 
years.  The  riisults  are  given  in  Naittrforscher  of  February  27  th.  At  all 
the  stations  the  yearly  curve  shows  in  May  or  June  an  nninistakable 
maximum  of  from  9  to  17  centimetres  over  mean  water-level,  hi 
Buramer  the  surface  sioks  gradually  so  that  in  July  and  August  the  mean 
annual  level  is  reached.  In  October  and  February'  two  minima  are 
noticed,  of  from  (5  to  10  centimetrtis  below  the  mean  level,  divided  by  a 
secondary  maximum  in  December,  which  is,  liowe%xr,  still  liclow  the 
mean  level.  Although  at  all  stations  the  curve  of  water-level  is  essen- 
tially paralkd,  &till  a  few  peculiarities  are  shimTi.  The  maximum  water- 
level  is  attained  at  all  stations  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  in  the 
middle  of  May,  and  at  the  other,  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Herr  von 
Meydell  finds  the  origin  of  these  variations  in  the  great  rivers  of 
Southern  Russia  and  the  Danube.  These  aro  in  high  flood  in  spring  in 
consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  bri^l  plains  of  Hungary; 
tbe  flood  affecting  their  middle  course  in  the  end  of  April  and  thtir  lower 
course  in  May.  To  these  spring  floods  the  greater  part  (72  per  cent,  at 
Moscow)  of  I  he  snow  and  rainfall  in  the  cold  season  contributes,  while  in 
the  summer  half-jear  only  a  small  part  of  the  rainfall  (IS)  per  cent,  at 
Moscow)  finds  its  way  into  the  rivers.  There  exibts  a  slope  of  the  water- 
level  starting  from  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  so  that,  for  example, 
in  May  at  Otchakoif,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Dnieper^  the  surface  level  is 
seven  centimetres  higher  above  the  mean  level  than  at  Odessa  and 
SebastopoL  There  are  besides  variations  ia  the  mean  yearly  level. 
From  1874  to  1879  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  roee  from  19  to  36  cen- 
timetres, sank  in  1880,  in  1881  rose  a  second  time  to  a  maximum,  which 
in  1882  was  followed  by  a  minimum.     If  we  compare  these  variations  in 
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the  ftinoTaBt  of  water  in  the  Black  Sea  with  the  deposits  in  the  basins  of  the 
Eussian  rivers,  it  is  seen  that  in  those  years  when  the  water-level  reaches 
its  maximum,  the  rainfall  in  Central  and  Southern  Enssia  is  greatest. 

Altitude  of  EnsBian  Lakes. — General  Ttllo  has  published  the  results  of 
new  and  more  precise  le veilings  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  heights 
above  the  sea  of  lakes  Ladoga,  Onega^  and  Ilmen.  Their  respective 
heights  above  the  average  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  appears  to  be 
only  IG,  115,  and  59  feet  respectively,  with  a  probable  error  not  exceeding 
1-5  feeL    The  formerly  accepted  heights  were  59,  2S7,  and  157  feet. 

Further  Explorations  in  the  Congo  Baiin. — In  a  letter  dated  Stanley 
Pool,  30tb  Jannarj*,  Mr.  Grenfell  inf[>rm9  na  tbat  Lientenants  Kund  and 
Tappenbeck  of  the  German  Expedition,  had  struck  inland  from  Stanley 
Pool,  in  a  southerly  direction,  early  in  August  last.,  and  returned  to 
Leopold ville  on  January  27th.  They  crossed  the  Quango  to  the  south 
of  Eiknnji,  then  several  of  the  affluents  which  fall  into  the  Bolonibo 
river^  then  across  the  Bolomho  or  Sankuru,  and  northward  to  the 
Lukenje,  where  they  made  canoes  and  came  down  stream  into  Stanley *« 
Mfini,  reaching  Kwamouth  in  eleven  days.  In  Le  Mouremeiii  Geo* 
fjrapliique  for  March  Slat,  M,  Wautora  gives  some  further  details  of  this 
journey;  among  other  things  it  is  stated  that  Lieutenants  Rund  and 
Tappenbeck  have  discovered  a  new  river »  the  Ik ata,  which,  according  to 
M,  Wanters,  ia  the  upper  course  of  the  Mfini*  But  to  understand  what 
has  been  done,  further  details  must  he  waited  for* 

A  Hew  ir,S*  State. — The  United  States  Senate  issued  a  decree  on 
February'  7th,  by  which  Dacota  Territory  is  erected  into  a  State—the 
thirty- ninth.  The  present  territory"  of  Dacota  is  divided  under  the 
46th  parallel,  the  south  half  becoming  the  State  referred  to,  while  tho 
northern  section  will  be  known  as  Lincoln  Territory.  In  1880  Dacota 
had  a  population  of  135,177,  but  since,  in  November  1884,  the  number  of 
electors  who  voted  was  86,764,  the  population  must  have  greatly  increased. 

The  German  Census,— The  following  arc  the  preHmnary  results  of 
the  Census  of  Prussia,  taken  on  December  1st,  1885  : — 

1835, 


UHi. 

laao. 

Eftat  Prussia  - 

1,958,858     .. 

1,933,936 

West  Prussia,. 

1,407,960     .. 

1,405,89R 

Berlin  difitrict 

I,:JI  5,547     -. 

1,122,830 

Brandenburg 

2.:H2,528     .. 

2,266,825 

Ptjraeraiiia     .. 

1,505,795     ., 

1.540,034 

Fosm     ..     •, 

1,715,024     „ 

1.703,397 

Sileaiii    ..      .. 

4aiun    .. 

4,007,925 

Saxony  ,*      .. 

2,427,9U8     .. 

2,312,007 

Hanover  „  2,172,294 
Wi^utphalia  ..  2, '202,737 
H  L'8»e-NftH4*a  n  J  .592, 1  fi2 
lUiiue  Frovinee  4,^4,806 
Hohetiaolleni  66,709 


Total ,. 


28,314,032 


1,127.149 

2,120.168 
2,043,442 
1,554,376 
4,^)74,000 
67,024 

27,279,111 


There  has  thus  in  the  five  years  1880-5  heen  an  increase  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces except  Pomerania  and  HohenzioUem.  The  total  increase  has  been 
]  ,034,921,  or  at  the  rate  of  0*758  per  cent.  i>er  annum.  In  the  previous 
census,  the  increase  was  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  I'll  jwr  cent*  per 
annum  in  1875-80, 

Geographical  Exhibition  at  Nantefl.— An  Exhibition  of  Commercial 
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Geogn;pkyhBs  beoa  arranged  for  at  Nantes  by  the  €r60graphioal  Society 
of  that  city,  to  be  opened  on  June  10th  next  and  olos^  on  August  15th« 
It  will  be  arranged  under  five  sections : — Scientific  Greography,  Ethno- 
graphy, Travels  and  Means  of  Communication,  Natural  and  Gomm^roial 
Products  of  the  West  and  of  the  Colonies,  Educational  Exhibition.  In- 
tending exhibitors  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 

The  Manchester  and  Scottish  Geographical  Societiet.-— Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  omr  ooUeotioii  of 
appliances  used  in  geographical  education  was  opened  in  Manchester  on 
March  16th.  A  series  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  for  during  the  time 
that  the  exhibition  remains  open.  The  .Scottish .  Qeographip^  Society, 
again,  is  endeavouring  to  promote  geographical  education  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  by  offering  a  series  of  awards,  embracing  all  dassea 
of  schools,  and  covering  a  wide  field  of  subjects. 

Portraits  of  Travellers.— The  indefatigable  Librarian  of  the  Paris 
Geographical  Society,  Mr.  James  Jackson,  has  for  some  time  been  col- 
lecting photographs  of  travellers  and  geographers  of  all  nationalities. 
The  result  is  a  collection  of  something  like  2400  portraits  arranged  in  a 
series  of  albums,  which  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  the  visitor  to  inspect. 
Such  a  collection  is,  moreover,  of  much  utility,  and  therefore  Mr.  Jackson 
has  done  an  additional  service  in  issuing  a  '  Catalogue  des  Portraits  de 
Yoyageurs  et  de  G^ographes  qui  i^.  trouvent  dans  iks  Albums  de  la 
Soci^t^  de  Geographic  k  la  date  du  22  Novembre,  1885.' 
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Sevenih  Meeting,  22nd  February,  1386.— The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis 
OF  LoRNE,  K.T.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Electioks— O^eor^rc  Wilson  Dawes,  Esq.;  J.  Willis  Dixon,  Esq,;  Charles 
Bernard  Durkiuy  Esq. ;  William  Hole,  Esq.;  The  liev.  T.  W.  Jex-Ulake,  D.D.; 
Capt.  Gerald  Ward  Martin,  i.A. ;  liev.  F.  B.  N.  Norman-Lee ;  William  Harold 
Totiie,  Esq, 

Peesentatiok — Bohert  Williams,  Esq. 

The  paper  read  was  :— 

"  A  Journey  in  South-western  China,  from  SsU-chuan  to  Western  Yunnan."  By 
Alexander  Hosie,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consular  Service,  China. 

Will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  'Proceedings.' 


Eighth  Meeting^  Sth  March,  1886.— The  Most  Hon.  the  Mabquis 
OP  LoRNE,  K.T.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Elections — Arthur  Jlcock,  Esq. ;  A,  Alexander,  Esq. ;  Ernest  Oeo.  LennooD 
Berkeley,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Bidde  Ellery,  Esq. ;  David  Oowans,  Esq. ;  Major-Oeneral 
Malcolm  N.  Uaig ;  J.  Harrington,  Esq. ;  Henry  Morris,  Esq, ;  Carl  Albert  Thinvia^ 
Esq.;  Alfred  St.  Johnston,  Esq. ;  Joseph  Wrigley,  Esq. 
The  paper  read  was  :— 

**  A  Jonmcy  through  the  Kalahari  Desert."    By  G.  A.  Farini,  Esq. 
Will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  \  Proceedings.' 
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Ninih  Meeting ,  22nd  Marth,  188C.— The  Moat  Hon,  the  Marqots 
OF  LoRNEj  K.T.,  PrBBidcntj  in  the  Chair. 

rLRcnoNS— F,  .?,  A.  Bourne^  Esq,;    Meif,   Wm.  Vampbdl ;  Frederick  Elder ^ 
Esq. ;  Ilal/ord  Jno,  Mackiftder,  Esg,^  b.a.  ;  BeiK  J.  liiclmrdton  ;  Claude  Vincent, 
Esq. ;  Edimrd  Montague  Earle  TFel%,  E^. 
Presentation — Major  O,  L,  Cuming, 
The  paper  read  was : — 
"Burma :  the  Country  and  the  People/*    By  J.  Annan  Bryce,  Esq. 
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Geographical  Society  of  Paiia.'— Fehmary  5th,  1886:  M,  A.  Gebmain  in 

the  Chair, — ^The  Topogrjiphical  Service  of  the  Army  presented  a  copy  of  the  Govera- 
iiient  map  of  Annam  in  12  sheets. — General  Annenkof  addressed  a  letter,  accompaoied 
hy  a  map,  giving  information  regarding  the  Trauscaspian  Railway  and  the  districta 
through  which  it  passes. — ^A  communication  waa  read  from  M»  H,  Duvoyrier  on  the 
vahie  of  longilndea  in  the  Tunisian  Sahara  and  the  e-astcrn  part  of  the  Algerian  Sahara. 
In  the  former  district,  he  said  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  longitude  had  been  pro- 
perly determined  by  astronomical  calculationa^— M.G*  Marcel,  of  the  National  Library, 
made  a  statement  with  regard  to  some  ancient  maps  of  Africa  by  D*AnviUe,  M. 
Mer^  had  said  at  a  previous  meet  tug  that  the  National  Library  did  not  posseaa  a 
certain  map  of  D'Anville  datetl  1761 ;  M.  Marael  stated  that,  on  the  contrary,  tho 
original  mannscri[)t  of  this  map  would  b©  found  in  the  Library,  as  well  as  many 
others  by  D'Anville.— M.  A.  Thouar  transmittod  a  report  giving  the  chief  r^stiltaof 
hig  exi>editiou  along  the  Pilcomayo. — M.  R.  du  Caillaud  forwarded  a  letter  from 
Father  Verina,  a  missionary  in  New  Guinea,  which  gave  an  account  of  a  short 
excursion  ho  had  made  from  hia  station  near  Hall  Bound  up  the  river  Hilda  as  far 
iis  the  villa<^e  of  Bio  to,  where  he  had  met  with  a  most  cordial  recepiion  from  the 
natives. — ^The  attention  of  the  Society  was  drawn  by  M,  Venukoff  to  the  geological 
map  of  BuBsian  Turkislan,  published  in  6  sheets  by  ^IM.  Komanovsky  and  Muali- 
ketoC  This  map,  he  said,  showed  particukrly  the  ancient  and  modern  glaciers,  the 
minea,  and  the  altitudes  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  country. — In  con- 
clusion^ M,  Georges  Demanche  read  a  paper  on  the  Canadian  Paciixc  Bail  way,  with 
notes  on  Manitoba  and  ihe  Indians  of  the  North-west. 

— — -  February  19tb,  1886 :  M.  A.  Germain  in  the  Chair. — Among  the  works 
presented  were  a  Colonial  Atlaa  published  by  M.  Ch,  Bayle,  and  a  volume  by  M.  H. 
Gaidoz,  entitled  'Frances  d'Outre-Mer.* — M.  Mich.  VennkofT  forwarded  some  notes 
regarding  ge<^graphy  in  Russia.  According  to  the  latest  researches  of  General  Tillo, 
the  level  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  At  Tomeo  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  atCronstadt,  tho  level  is  more  than  3i  feet  above  the  Bay 
Gi  Kiel.  M.  Venukoff  announced  the  approaching  departure  of  M,  Federoff  upon  a 
geographical  and  geological  exploration  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
forwarded  a  copy  of  a  work  by  Professor  BeketofF^of  theUniverdty  of  8t-  Petersburj:^ 
giving  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  flora  of  the  province  of  Archangel,  and 
Cf)ut'uning  an  interesting  preface  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  country*  Ths 
pul>iication  of  the  large  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary  of  the  llussian 
EMj[?ire  waB  stated  to  have  been  completed,  but  the  Geographical  Society  of  Russia 
pruijosed  to  add  another  volume,  containing  articles  on  the  countries  annexed  by 
Russia  during  the  last  twenty  years,  or  since  the  dictionary  was  first  eommenoedi — 
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Two  letters  were  read  from  M.  P.  Lessar,  dated  December  30ih  and  January  11th, 
1886,  from  Meruchak,  reganling  the  delimitation  of  the  Afghan-Russian  frontier. 
This,  he  said,  had  proceeded  with  such  rapidity  that  he  had  had  no  leisure  to  make 
any  scientific  excursions.  The  frontier  line  between  Zulfagar  and  Meruchak  had 
been  settled  in  six  weeks,  and  he  hoped  that  the  second  part  of  the  work,  viz.  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Murghab  and  the  Oxus,  would  be  determined  by  the  end 
of  April  He  intended  to  visit  that  district  about  the  end  of  January,  and  would 
communicate  to  the  Society  any  information  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  regarding 
this  little-known  region. — Dr.  Harmand,  French  Consul  at  Calcutta,  forwarded  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  addressed  to  The  Englishman  by  one  of  its  correspondents, 
with  reference  to  a  short  expedition  made  by  Mr.  Needham  and  Captain  Molesworth 
up  the  Brahmaputra  from  Sadiya  to  Rima. — M.  R.  du  Caillaud  made  some  observa- 
tions with  reference  to  an  article  just  published  by  him  in  UUnivert  on  Sheikh- 
Said.  He  was  of  opinion  that  France  could  take  possession  of  this  important 
strategic  position  at  comparatively  small  expense  and  without  international  complica- 
tions.— A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse,  dated  5th  February,  1886, 
from  Medinet-el-Fayum,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth  at  that  place, 
^fter  having  visited  the  oasis  of  Reian  and  the  hill  of  Heram.  His  observations 
had  convinced  him  of  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  information  furnished  by  ancient 
authors  regarding  these  places. — The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  forwarded  a  copy 
of  a  despatch  addressed  to-  him  by  the  French  Consul  at  Asuncion  with  reference  to 
the  recent  journey  of  M.  Thouar. — M.  Hangsen-Blangsted  sent  a  short  communica- 
tion regarding  the  wooden  maps  brought  home  from  Greenland  by  Lieut.  Holm 
and  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  work  of  the  natives.  M.  H.  Blangsted  doubted 
whether  the  Esquimaux  possessed  the  skill  required  to  produce  such  maps.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  maps  had  been  executed  by  some  member  of  the  unfortunate 
LiUoite  expedition. — M.  W.  Huber,  General  Secretary  to  the  Commission  of  Prizes, 
announced  that  the  following  awards  had  been  made  for  the  year  1886  : — The  large 
Gold  Medal  had  been  awarded  to  MM.  B.  Capello  and  R.  Ivens,  for  their  three 
journeys  in  Africa  and  their  last  expedition  across  the  continent ;  the  Gold  Medal 
to  the  Pundit  A-K  for  his  journey  in  Upper  Tibet ;  Logerot  Prize  to  M.  Marche 
for  his  explorations  in  the  Philippines ;  Silver  Medal  to  M.  Bloyet  for  his  topo- 
graphical work  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Africa ;  Bronze  Medal  to  M.  H.  Ma^r  for 
his  Colonial  Atlas  published  by  M.  Charles  Bayle.-— M.  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac  read 
a  short  paper  on  the  question  of  the  organisation  of  Tongking,  and  suggested  the 
formation  in  Paris  of  corps  of  French  officers  who  should  study  the  Annamite  and 
Chinese  languages  with  the  view  to  future  administration  in  those  countries. — The 
Chairman  intimated  the  presence  on  the  platform  of  Captain  Monteil,  chief  of  the 
last  topographical  mission  on  the  Upper  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  whose  works,  he 
said,  had  added  so  much  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  French  Soudan. — In 
conclusion,  Vicomte  de  Brettes  gave  the  results  of  his  explorations  (1885)  in  Southern 
Gran  Chaco. 
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EUBOPE. 

Biel2,  E*  Albert. — ^  Siebeabilrgen,  Ein  Handbucb  fiir  Reisendc  nach  eigeneo 
zahlreicben  Reisea  und  Aiisfliigen  in  diesem  Lande,  2fce  Aufiage.  WieD>  Carl 
Graeaer,  1885 ;  pp,  viii.  and  415, 

Herr  Bielz  began  so  long  ago  as  1841  to  make  acquaintance  with  Transylvania 
as  h  tourist  groimd,  and  haviog  cou tinned  bis  jouroeys  at  frequent  inlervals 
erer  aiocx^  bas  therefore  bad  ample  opport unity  of  becoming  familiar  witk 
a  conntry  abounding  iu  interest.  Tbe  information  flceras  well  arranged  and 
ample,  though  more  precise  details  about  accommodation  in  tbe  leading  places 
to  be  visited,  would  bave  been  useful.  Besides  screral  small  ma|^  and  plans  in 
the  text  J  there  ia  one  large  map  to  the  scale  of  1 ;  750^000. 

Lanser,  [BrJ  Willielin* — Ein  Herbstausfiug  nach  Siebeuburgen.  Wieo,  CJarl 
GracstT,  1SS6 :  8vo.,  pp,  iv.  and  68,  28  illust rations. 

This  is  a  contribution  to  the  "Wien**  Section  of  the  Transytvanian 
Karpathien-Vcrein,  by  which  it  h  edited*  It  is  a  very  pleasant  account  uf 
Dr.  Latiser's  tour  in  Tranaylvauia,  and  will  be  useful  to  others  ^vbo  are  inclined 
to  follow  his  example.     Tlio  numerous  illuBtratious  ar«  well  executed, 

Colleville,  [Eev,]  Merille  de.^^BclgH|uo  et  Congo,  on  Bichesse,  Bienfaisance  et 
(floire.   Vers  et  Nutes.   Brighton,  iy8<l :  8vo.,  pp.  2#.     [Presentxxl  by  the  author.] 

Lietopici  g^laviioi  phiaicheskoi  observatorii*— Annals  of  the  Central  Physical 
Observatory,  edited  by  H.  Wikl,  Fart  II,  SU  Petersburg,  1885 :  pp.  xliv,  and  5T1, 
with  a  map. 

This  volume  contains  the  meteorological  ob»<?rvations  conducted  ou  the  inter- 
national scheme  of  tbe  2nd  and  3rii  order  in  Russia  for  tbe  year  1884.  In  bit 
preface  Piofessor  Wild,  Director  of  the  St,  Petersburg  (Observatory,  states  that 
the  tbrms  laid  down  by  the  Iiiturnational  Com  mission  have  bt^eu  strictly  adhereti 
to^  both  in  the  mode  of  takioi;  and  computing  the  observations  as  well  m  in 
iheir  publication.  Altogether  ^27  atatioua  sent  report.^;  of  these  42  were 
excluded  as  not  strictly  complying  with  ret]uirements,  cither  because  of  their 
l>eing  incomplete  or  unreliable,  185  arc  therefore  inchided  in  this  volume,  and 
of  105  of  tliesc,  for  lack  of  funds,  only  the  monthly  and  annual  averages  are 
printed.  The  new  style  has  been  invariably  folloa-ed  for  time,  Tbe  temperature 
of  the  air  is  expressed  in  degrees  of  Celsius*  absolute-  humidity  in  millimotres, 
relative  humidity  in  decimals  of  6atiir*tion»  the  height  of  the  barometer  in 
degrees,  and  the  quantity  of  deposits  in  millimetres.  Nebulosity  is  recorded  in 
values  of  figures,  tlius  10  indicates  a  sky  completely  overcast,  the  addition  of 
figures  between  brackets  (0)  (2)  denotes  that  either  the  clouds  were  very  fine 
(0)  or  very  thick  (2)*  In  the  column  reserved  for  remarks,  special  phenomena 
are  indicated  by  fsigns  in  accordance  with  international  regulations.  The 
observations  were  recorded  three  times  a  da}',  nt  7,  1,  and  U  o^clock.  After  these 
general  remarks  there  follow  special  observations  on  individual  stations  by 
senior  observer  K.  Bergmann.  From  these  it  is  iuleresting  to  find  that  observers 
are  working  in  communication  with  the  central  observatory  at  such  remote 
pluces  asOlxlorak,  Yeniseisk,  Turukhausk,  Otekniinsk,  Irkutsk,  Blagovestchensk, 
and  Nikokiefsk  on  tbe  Amur  ;  Kizil  Arvat  iu  what  was  recently  Turkoman 
country,  Peking,  Tabriz,  and  Teheran,  all  contributing  their  quota  to  the 
materials  collected  in  this  volume.  Tbe  map  is  interesting.  It  shows  every 
station  iu  violet  ink  numhered,  the  numbers  agreeing  with  a  separate  list  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  where  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  station  are  giveD* 
Tbe  letterpress  is  both  in  Gennan  and  Bussian.^ — I'E.  D.  tf .] 
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ASIA. 

[India.]— Meraoire  of  the  etiological  Survey  of  India,  ra!a?Dntologi.i  Indjca, 
being  Figurt«  and  Descriptions  of  the  Organic  liemaiDs  procured  during  tfte 
Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Inditu  Ser.  X.  Indian  Tertiary  and  Posl- 
Tertiarj  Vertcbrata.  Vol.  Ill,  I'arts  7  and  8.  Siwatik  Crocodiiia,  Lacertilia  and 
Ophidia;  and  Tertiary  Fishes.  By  R,  Lydekker,  b,a,,  f.o.s.^  Ac  Calcutta, 
Cfeological  Survey  Office  ;»LoDdt<fl»  Triibner  vi*  Co,,  1886;  10  plates,  folio, 

Lowell*  Percival*— Chosen,  the  Land  of  the  Mornmg  Calm,     A  Sketch  of  Korea. 

lllui^trated  from  photographs  by  tbo  Author,      London,  Trubner,  188$ ;  8vo., 

pp,  X.  and  412,     Price  24«, 

Mr,  Lowell  accomimnicd  the  Corean  embassy  to  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  1883  in  an  official  capacity,  and  relumcti  with  them  to  Siiul,  where 
be  spent  the  winter.  His  position  gave  him  exceptional  opportunities  of 
becoming  weU  acquainted  with  the  inner  iife,  the  social  and  political  organisa- 
tion of  a  country  our  knowledge  of  which  is  only  bej^itining  to  assume  definite 
shape.  Alter  a  sketch  of  the  geography,  the  cimiatc,  and  the  coast  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Lowell  describes  his  journey  to  Soul,  and  gives  the  results  of  his 
obeenrations  during  his  stay  in  the  country.  The  capital  itself,  and  its  sur- 
roundings, he  describes  in  minute  detail  SpectftUy  precise  and  novel  is  the 
information  he  giveji  on  the  administration  and  official  life  of  the  country. 
Social  grades  are  regulated  with  a  niceneds  of  shade  not  to  he  met  with  even  in 
Germany.  The  approach  to  the  audience-chamber  or  reception-room  is  studded 
with  a  series  of  granite  pillars  to  regulate  the  distances  at  which  the  various 
classes  of  officials  must  stand  from  the  royal  presence.  Mr*  Lowell  devotes 
four  chapters  to  what  be  calls  the  Triad  of  Principles — ^^which  he  makes  out  to 
be  Impersoualitj,  the  Patriarchal  System,  and  the  Position  of  Women.  While 
there  is  much  that  is  fanciful  in  tliese  chapters,  there  is  txlm  much  that  is 
mteresting  and  instructiye.  The  chapter  on  presentation  at  court  is  alao  of 
interest,  and  Mr.  Lowelfs  description  of  hia  Ysrioua  friends  and  acquaintances 
among  the  Coreans.  Questions  of  religion,  mythology,  language,  architecture, 
gardening,  costume,  and  other  |x>inta  are  treateii  of  in  very  entertaining  fashion. 
On  the  whole,  without  any  attempt  at  systemi  Mr.  Lowell  succeeds  in  adding 
coasiderably  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  an  interesting  country*  Thtjre  is  a 
map  of  Corea  mainly  from  Japanese  sources,  and  also  a  curious  Corean  map  of 
the  world,  which,  as  Mr.  Lowell  puts  it,  reminds  us  strikingly  of  our  taaps  of 
*•  'She  world  as  known  t3  the  Ancients.''  It  is  from  an  atlas  compiled  by  a 
'Corean  some  fifty  yfars  ago,  and  is  no  doubt  duo  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
upon  Chinese  notions  of  geography.  Tlie  numerous  photographic  illustrations 
are  an  excel  lent  feature. 

Moaer,  Hemi.— A  Travers  TAsio  Centrale.  Paris,  Plon,  Kourst  et  Cie.  [1885] : 
Largo  8to.,  pp.  xi.  and  4G3.     Price  20^,     (Ditiau.) 

M.  Moeer's  journey » made  in  1883-4,  coincided  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
that  of  Dr,  Lansdell,  the  narrative  of  which  was  recently  published.  M,  Moser 
did  not  rj^ss  Central  Asia,  strictly  speaking.  Starting  from  Orenburg,  he  came 
<lown  b}^  Lake  Aral  to  Kasalinsk,  and  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Syr-Dari:i  to 
I'aahkent.  Thence  M,  Moser  went  on  to  rJokhara,  where  he  stayed  some  time, 
and  of  which,  like  Dr.  Lansdell,  he  has  much  to  telL  Skirting  the  Amu-Dariu, 
^L  Moser  journeyed  north-we^ft  to  Khiva,  and  again  south -west  to  Ki^il  Arvat. 
Making  a  detour  to  Geok  Tepe  and  Askabad,  he  traversed  North  Persia  to 
Teheran,  and  thence  to  Eraeli  and  Baku,  and  Europe.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  M.  Moser  has  gone  over  ground  made  more  or  less  familiar  during  recent 
years,  and  witii  much  of  ivhich  Dr.  Lansdell  deals  in  detail  in  his  recent  work. 
M.  Moser  certainly  was  in  favour  with  General  ChernaiefT,  and  so  had  excellent 
facilities  for  seeing  all  that  he  wished.  The  most  valuable  port  of  his  narrative, 
probably,  is  that  which  deals  with  the  Kbirgiz,  Turkomans,  and  other  native 
raoea,  Thera  are  upwards  of  170  illustratianS|  wood  engravings  and  heliotypes, 
and  a  map  on  the  8<^e  of  1 : 4,200,000. 
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Schumacher,  (Jottlieb* — Across  the  Jordan :  Ixiog  an  Exploration  and  Survey 
of  part  of  Hauriin  and  Jmil&D.  With  additioDs  by  Laureoce  Oliphant  and  Guy 
le  Strange,  London,  H.  Bentley  &  Son,  1880 :  cr.  8vo.,  maps,  plans,  and  illua- 
tratioiis,  pp.  xvL  and  342,     Frice  6». 

The  greater  ix>rtion  of  this  voluiiu!  cuiUHlicjs  the  results  of  the  survey  of  tho 
cx>untry  cast  uf  the  JurdAn,  made  by  llcrr  Schumacher  in  connection  with  the 
survey  of  the  dlitrict  betwten  Damascns  and  Haifa,  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
the  coostraction  of  a  railway.  The  memoir  occupies  three  chaptera  as  folbw«: 
L  General  Physical  characteristics ;  11.  Eastera  Jauliln  ;  111,  Western  Eaur&n; 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  CQap  (acale  |  of  an  inch  to  a  mile),  C4:>verinL;  an  area  of 
LMO  square  nrile^t,  partly  in  the  Haurin,  pjirliy  in  the  Jauian,  Pp.  243  to  207  are 
occupiM  by  an  account  of  a  l>ip  to  the  North -eajst  of  Lake  Tiberias,  in  Jaul&Dj 
by  Laurence  Oliphant,  accompanied  by  a  map  (scale  3*05  miles  to  an  inch). 
This  is  followed  by  an  acconnt  of  a  Kide  through  'Ajldo  and  the  Belkil  during 
the  autumn  of  1884,  by  CJuy  lo  Strauge,  illustrated  by  a  map  (scale  5*5  milet» 
to  an  inch),  showing  the  author's  route.  An  index  concludes  the  volume.  It 
may  hero  be  noted  that  the  entire  volume  is  edited  by  Mr.  Guy  le  Striinge,  who 
has  also  provided  the  index. 

Swetteaham,  F,  A,— Joumul  kept  during  a  jouniey  acro^ss  the  Malay  Peninsula 
(with  mapn).  In  *  Journal '  of  the  Straiis  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
June  1885.     London,  Triibner :  pp.  1-37, 

This  journey  was  made  in  April  and  May  1885,  through  Pahanj^,  from  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Bernam  near  to  that  of  the  Pahang  river.  The  journal  contains 
many  notes  on  the  hydrography  and  topography  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
sketch-map  on  the  scale  of  15  miles  to  an  inch. 

AFEICA, 
Buchanailr   John*— The  Shird  High  lands  (l^Jist  Central  Africa),  as  Cblony  and 
Misf^iun,     Edinburgh  and  London,  Blackwood,  1885;  8vo.,  pp.  vi.  and  260. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  planter  at  Zemba,  on  Lake  Shirwa,  and  h;is  had  oppor* 
t unities  of  seeing  much  of  tlie  country  and  i>eople  around  the  lake,  and  more 
especially  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  tho  misfiionariei  established  there. 
'Inhere  are  chapters  on  the  Shire  Highlands ;  gardening  and  agricultural  work 
at  Blantyro  and  Zemba;  chiefs  and  tribes  of  the  district,  and  their  workin;^ 
powers ;  native  agriculture,  industries,  customs,  and  beliefs ;  and  on  the  work 
of  the  various  mission  stations.  There  is  a  map  of  the  Lake  Nyassa  region  ou 
the  scale  of  100  miles  to  an  inch. 

II>rfthiin*Hilmj,  [H.H.]:Frillce.— The  Literature  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1885  inclusive.  A  Bibliography,  comprising  printed 
books,  periodical  writings,  and  papers  of  learned  societies,  maps  atid  charts,  ancient 
papyri,  manuscripts,  dmwings,  &c.  London,  Triibner  &  Co.,  IB^sG:  2  vols. 
4  to.,  vol,  i.,  A-L,  pp.  vih  and  398.     Price  31s,  6ti. 

Prince  Ibrahim-Hilmy  has  imdertaken  a  formidable  but  extremely  useful 
task.  The  Result,  so  far  as  can  he  judged  from  this  first  volume,  is  highly  satis- 
factory; though  no  doubt  in  his  appendices  and  future  editions,  he  will  dnd 
not  a  lew  additions  to  m.ike.  The  arrangement  is  purely  alphabetical,  and 
mai^  of  the  entries  are  of  cour^se  geographical.  Perhaps  it  inight  lie  jxissihle 
to  add  a  claaalhed  index,  bringing  together  in  brief  titles  worka  belongiUij  to  the 
leading  sectioua* 

Sibreet  [HevJ  J.^A  Madagascar  Bibliography,  including  publications  in  tho 
Malagasy  language,  and  a  list  of  maps  of  Madagascar.  Antananarivo,  London 
Miiflionary  Society,  1885  ;  8vo,,  pp.  iv.  and  1)2.     {I'jUimer.) 

This  Bibiiography  is  arranged  in  two  p^arta  :*-l.  Alphabetically  under 
author's  names ;  2*  Chronolc^ically  according  to  subject.  We  need  scarceiy  potnt 
out  what  a  valuable  service  Mr.  Sibree  has  renderecl  in  compiling  such  a  work. 
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He  admits  that  it  i^  defective  in  certain  directions,  especially  in  works  and 
papers  reUting  to  tbe  zof>logy  and  botany  of  the  island.  In  making  so  excellent 
a  beginning,  he  ha*  done  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work;  it  will  lie  ea^y  for 
otiiers  to  supply  the  lacuna?. 

Zoller,  Hug'O* — Forschungsreisen  in  der  deulscbea  Colonie  Kamenm.  Three  voL««* 
Hvo.  Vol.  i.  pp.  3cii.  and  291,  vol  ii.  pp.  yiii*  and  250,  vol.  iii,  pp.  viii.  and  234, 
Uerlrn  and  Stuttgart,  Spemann,  1885.     Price  5s.  each  volnnic.    (Triibner.) 

These  are  the  continuation  of  Herr  ZuUer'a  series  of  vohimes  on  hid  visits 
to  the  German  posft^ssions  in  West  Africa  as  c<:nTesfx)iident  of  the  Ki)lnischr 
Ztitnwf.  The  lirst  volume  related  to  Togoland  and  the  Slave  Coast  (*  Proc,/ 
vol.  vii.  p.  487).  The  first  one  hundred  ]iage5  of  the  first  of  the  above  vo]um«>K 
touch  on  the  Englijjh  Gold  Coast  Colonies,  Dahomey,  Lagos,  Porto  Novo,  the 
Niger  Mouths,  and  Fernando  Po.  From  Birahia  Herr  Zoller  ascended  the 
Cftroeroons  to  their  hij:;hest  Hnmn:it  by  Mann's  Spring  and  Hunters  liut.  The 
same  signs  of  former  volcanic  nctivity  met  with  by  previoua  visitors  were  seen  by 
him,  though  ve<;eUtion  and  animal  life  (antelopes)  were  met  with  almost  to  the 
ftunimit.  Herr  Zul let's  narratives  and  his  maps  add  somewhat  to  our  previous 
knowledjie ;  though  we  may  exj>ect  many  more  details  and  more  precise  scientific 
information  from  Mr  Rogozioski'a  narrative.  Herr  Zoller  bad  considerable  op- 
portuiiitiea  of  visiting  the  district  under  German  protection,  and  gives  n  graphic 
account  of  what  he  saw  and  did.  His  information  on  the  river-delta  and  its 
iromeiiiiite  neighbourhood  are  of  real  geographical  value»and  the  maps  which 
he  gives  will  be  of  service.  Ho  has  a  sfjecial  chapter  on  the  Cameroons 
under  German  protection,  t>u  his  return  joamey  he  visited  the  Congo  and 
went  upas  far  as  Vivi.  In  tbe  api^endices  will  be  found  various  nieteorolojjical 
data  on  West  Africa  j  chstaucea  between  various  coast  jjlaces;  list  of  West 
African  firms  ;  the  literature  of  Togo  and  the  Cameroona ;  geological  results  of 
If  err  Zoller*s  journeys.  There  are  nuraerous  sketches  throughout  the  volumes. 
*l'he  maps  are: — Small  sketch-inap  of  the  Cameroon  moimtains;  Togo  and 
Fovo  Lands,  after  a  survey  by  Herr  Zoller  (5  miles  to  an  inch);  southeru 
t'lopes  of  the  Cumeroi>n  MountAina  (2  nautical  miles  U\  an  inch) ;  fcuiall  sketch 
of  the  Makin  district  of  West  A/rica ;  plan  of  the  attack  on  King  BeiPs 
town ;  the  Cameroons  river  region  (2  nautical  miles  to  an  inch) ;  middle  course 
of  the  river  Wuri  (3  nautical  miles  to  an  inch)  ;  the  southern  Cameroons  region 
(5  nautical  miles  to  an  iiich)^  the  Botauga  or  Morunga  river  (li  nautical  mile 
to  an  inch) ;  Togo  and  Povo  Lands  in  the  year  1699 ;  the  Ciuneroons  in  1699. 


AMEEICiL 

[America,  United  Statei.]— Bepartment  of  the  Interior.  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  J.  W,  Powell,  Director.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological 
t^^rvey.  Nos.  7-14.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1884-1885: 
8vo,,  map  and  plates.     [Presented  by  the  Director  U.S.  Geological  Survey.] 

No.  7.  Mapoteca  Geologica  Aracricana.  A  Cnt^iogue  of  Geological  Majis  of 
America  (North  and  South),  1752^1881,  in  geosraphic  and  chronologic  oriii^p 
by  Jules  Alarcon  aod  John  Belknap  Marcon,  No.  8.  On  Secondary  Enlarge- 
ments of  Mineral  Fragments  iu  certain  rucks,  by  B.  D.  Irviug  and  C.  B,  Van 
llise.  Ko.  0.  A  Report  of  Work  done  in  the  Washington  Laboratory  during 
the  fiscal  year  18S3-84.  No,  10.  On  tbe  Cambrian  Faunas  of  Korth  America ; 
prehminary  studies  by  Charles  Doolittle  Walcott.  No.  11.  On  tbe  Quaternary 
and  Kccent  Mollnsca  of  the  Great  Basin,  with  da<!Criptions  uf  new  lorms^  by 
1!,  ^^llswt>rtb  Call.  Introduced  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Quaternary  Lakes  of  the 
Great  Basin,  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.  No,  12.  A  Crystal lo^raphic  Study  of  the  Thinolite 
of  Lake  Lahoiitan,  by  Edward  S.  Dana.  No.  13.  Boundaries  of  the  Unit&l 
States  and  of  the  seveml  Status  and  Territories,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Territorial  changes,  by  Henry  Gannett.  No.  14.  The  Electrical  and  Magnetic 
Properties  of  the  Iron-Carburets,  by  Carl  Barns  and  Vincent  Strouhal. 
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Greely,  Adolphlli  W.^-Tlu-ee  Years  of  Arctic  Service ;  an  AccoUDt  of  the  Lady 
Franklin  Bay  Expedition  of  1881-84,  and  the  Attainment  of  the  Farthest  North, 
With  nearly  100  illustratiotis  made  from  photographs  taken  hy  the  party,  and 
with  the  oflicial  maps  aod  charts.  London,  Bentiey  &  Son,  1886 :  2  vols,  large 
8ro*,  voL  i,,  pp.  ixv.  aod  428 ;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  xii.  and  444.     Price  42f. 

Major  Greely  has  himself  told  in  the  pa^s  of  the  ■  Procee<iing8  *  the  leading 
events  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  one  of  the  saddest  Arctic  expeditions 
of  recent  times ;  and  his  eloquent  lecture  may  be  taken  as  a  Bnmmary  of  these 
two  magnificent  volumes.  The  most  striking  leBture  of  this  work  on  timt  oi>ening 
it  is  without  doubt  the  iliuHtratioDs,  The  Ix'auty  and  evident  accuracy  of 
these  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  similar  work.  They 
form  an  instrnctive  illustration  of  the  services  which  photography  is 
ciipable  of  rendering  to  geography.  A  study  of  these  illustrations  will  tell 
more  than  pagjea  of  description  of  the  appearance  and  character  and  texture  of 
the  rocks  and  ice  of  the  far  north,  of  hummocks  and  ice-foot»  glaciers  and  icebergs, 
and  the  many  other  peculiar  features  of  the  Arctic.  The  exi)edition,  it  will 
be  Temembereil,  was  primarily  intended  as  one  of  the  lutemational  Polar 
observing  f^arties,  eatublished  all  round  the  Arctic  area,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  data  on  its  meteorology,  physics,  and  biology.  It,  however,  began 
work  one  year  before  the  other  parties,  having  established  itself  at  Fort  Conger, 
in  Discovery  Harbour,  Lady  Fmnklin  Bay,  81°  44'  N,  lat,  on  August  llih,  1881. 
From  this  time,  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  rescue  of  the  surviving  members 
of  the  party,  in  June  1884^  the  programme  laid  down  for  these  observing 
stations  was  faithfully  and  regularly  carried  out,  and  the  results  will  find  their 
place  in  the  valuable  body  of  data  obtained  by  the  various  expeditions,  which 
are  no  doubt  being  worked  out. 

Major  Cjreely  spi^aks  very  frankly  of  the  inner  life  of  his  exiJedition,  and 
Arctic  commanders  will  sympathise  with  his  troubles  and  difBculties,  to  a  large 
extent  due  to  the  peculiar  organisation  of  the  United  Blates  Army,  though 
partly  also  to  one  or  two  ill-conditioned  memlTers  of  the  staff.  Under  the  circum- 
stances Major  Greely'a  conduct  of  the  expedition,  to  judge  from  the  mformation 
contained  in  these  two  volumes,  was  hit^hly  creditable*  The  work  he  planned 
and  which  was  carried  out  by  himself  and  others  was  very  considerable  in 
extent,  and  the  results  of  great  geographical  value.  Tlie  means  at  his  command 
were  extremely  limited,  but  he  made  the  best  of  them.  One  fatal  error  made  by 
those  who  organised  the  exjiedition,  was  to  leave  these  twenty-five  men  within 
eight  degrees  of  the  Pole,  without  any  adequate  means  of  escaiie,  in  case  of 
accident. 

During  the  first  year  a  very  considerable  amount  of  exploring  work  was 
acx!ompUahed,  and  to  that  moat  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted.  Depots  were 
planted  at  various  points  round  the  east  coast  of  Grinnell  Land,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  work  to  be  carried  out  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1882. 
The  most  important  part  of  this  work  was  the  exploration  of  the  North  Green- 
land ccast  by  Mr.  Lock  wood  and  party.  They  carried  tlie  coast  of  Greenland 
some  IC  further  to  the  north-east  than  Beaumont,  and  in  doing  so  succeeded 
in  attaining  a  latitude  about  four  mUes  further  north  than  that  reached  by 
Captain  Markham  in  the  Nares  Expedition.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  Lockwood*s  case  the  journey  was  made  alon^  the  edge  of  a  coast,  while 
Captain  Markham*s  party  struck  boldly  out  into  the  waste  of  **  ixilfcocrystic  ' 
ice.  But  Lock  wood  s  trying  journey  was  in  every  way  praiseworthy  and  suc- 
cessful. The  coast  visited  by  Lockwood  is  like  that  further  south,  broken  up 
by  fjords,  and  the  interior,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  is  a  waste  of  undulating 
snow.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  few  degrees  remaining  to  cfimplete 
the  const-line  of  North  Greenland ,  and  join  the  explorations  of  east  and  west, 
fhouldbe  completed  ;  and  also  some  further  attempt  made  to  verify  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker^s  conjecture  that  a  jx>rtion  of  the  interior  will  show  a  comj:>aratively 
luxuriant  summer  vegetation. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  Dr.  Pavy,  the  surgeon  of  the  exjxjdition  (**  Qu*aUait-iL 
faire  dans  cette  galore"?  those  who  knovrbis  career  will  be  inclined  to  ask)^ 
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made  aa  attempt  to  rcacli  land  to  tbe  northward  of  Cape  JoRcpTi  Henry,  but  was 
quite  UEsiicceasful,  the  highest  latitude  reached  by  Dr.  Pavy  being  82°  56' 
(e«ti  mated).  »: 

Perhaps  the  most  imporUmt  *ind  interesting  work  accompliahed  in  the  spring 
and  BGmmer  of  18B2  wa^j  that  by  Major  Gm?ly  himself  in  the  interior  of  Grin- 
nell  Land,  Here  he  verified  in  a  very  remarkable  way  the  conjecture  of  Sir 
Joseph  Htxiker  in  1877,  from  tHo  facts*  then  kliowu  concerning  Grinnell  Land» 
that,  like  Oreenland,  it  is  not  an  kie'Cfl^pecl»  hut  an  ice-girt  island.  So»  in  fact, 
d id  Biajor  Greel y  and  Mr.  Lockt^vxKl  fi mi  it  tfv  be  tl  le  case.  Be t vvi^en  a  1  i  ttle  north 
of  81°  and  82**,  and  between  65^  ^'  and  bO^  weat,  we  Imve  an  Arctic  oasis,  in 
which  even  in  April  Major  Greeiy  found  little  enow.  On  its  northern  edge  is 
I^ke  Hazen,  a  large  sheet  of  fresh  water,  arutind  which  are  numerous  smalier 
lakes  discharging  into  it.  In  April,  too,  Major  Gret^iy  founcl  one  river  at  least 
quite  open.  The  valleys  give  b,irih  to  a  conjparativoly  luxuriant  vegetatiou, 
which  aerves  as  pasturage  for  considerable  game.  Its  northern  borders  ara 
liounded  by  the  Conger  and  United'  State*  Mountains,  through  which  breakf  a 
luagmficent  glacitT,  abutting  on  itakc  Haziyi,  with  a  convex  face  some  five  milea 
long  and  over  150  feet  high » iin  outlier  qf  the  great  ice- cap  w^hicli  covers  all 
the  north  of  Grinnell  Land.  Iteturning  ih^iin  in  June  fl^r  further  exploration, 
he  found  tbo  vegetation  luximant  and  animal  life  abundant.  Besides  grass  in 
plenty,  willows,  beds  of  dry  as,  aud  saxifrag^is  wore  common;  butterflies  were 
numerous,  and  bumble-bees  and  **  devira dam iiig- needles*'  flitted  about*  Ample 
remain «  of  recent  I^^kimo  settlements  weje  found,  and  fossil  testimonies  to  the 
funncr  temperate  character  of  the  climate,  j^d  tlie  recent  elevation  of  the  whole 
knd.  Temperatures  almost  oppressivcjw^e  experienced  on  this  journey,  rising 
to  74*^  on  one  occasion  iu  the  shade,  Qu  another  occaision,  in  the  end  of  June, 
the  temperature  in  the  shade  was  64"^  wliile  at  Fort  C-ouger  it  was  only  51 '2"^, 
thus  confirming  the  observations  of  the  Xares  Expedition*  In  the  spring  of 
1H83  Lock  wood  and  Brainard  penetrateti  westward  along  the  south  cxjge  of  the 
t^s.  ami  came  out  on  Greely  Fjurd*  which  cuts  for  into  the  west  of  Grinnell 
Land,  the  west  coast  of  which  evidently  trends  north-west  and  north  to  Aldrich*s 
Furthest*  Here  also  tlie  steep  face  of  ap  immense  glacier  was  met  with,  which 
stretched  south  in  an  undulating  plateau  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach* 

The  fjords  which  stretch  w^est wards  from  Lady  Franklin  Bay  were  carefully 
explored  and  accurately  laid  down,  and  much  other  subsidiary  work  done 
during  the  long  stay  of  the  expedition  at  Fort  Conger,  During  all  this  time  the 
health  of  the  expedition  was  wonderful,  with  no  traces  of  scurvy*  Major 
Greely  gave  careful  attention  to  dietary,  and  his  experience  will  be  of  service 
to  future  expeditions.  In  one  chapter,  he  discusses  several  questions  connected 
mih  the  varied  ice-forms  of  the  I'olar  regions ;  we  need  only  allude  to  his 
theory  of  **imlfleocrystic**  ice,  which  he  exix>nnded  at  length  in  his  address  to 
tbe  Society,  Most  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  attempts  of  the 
expedition  to  e8cai>e  in  the  autumn  of  1883.  Major  Greely  was  bound  by  his 
instructions  to  abandon  Fort  Conger  in  September  of  that  year.  He  speaks  tn 
justifiably  severe  terms  of  the  grievous  mismanagement  of  tlie  two  first 
relief  expeditions,  and  of  the  fatal  selBshneaa  of  the  second  expedition  in  fail- 
ing to  carry  out  its  instructions  ns  to  the  cacheing  of  provisions.  The  story  of 
the  weary  winter  at  Cape  Sabine,  of  the  heroic  endurance  of  the  fjoor  men, 
their  noble  acta  of  unselfishness,  and  the  final  rescue  in  June  1884  of  tbe  half- 
dozen  8ur%'ivors,  is  known  to  all. 

So  far  as  geograi'bical  results  are  concerned,  the  work  of  this  expedition 
nuist  take  a  high  rank.  The  revektions  as  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
Grinnell  Land  are  themselves  of  great  scieutific  value.  Besides  the  meteoro- 
logical observations,  the  ap|x?ndices  (pp.  340-424)  contain  much  valuable 
scientific  matter.  There  are  i^ections  on  the  maximum  thickness  of  salt-w^ater 
ice  observed  at  various  Polar  stations;  Hesults  of  Sound  experiment  at  Fort 
Conger;  Ethnology;  Natural  Histofy  Notes;  OnTitholojry ;  Botany;  Mossea 
and  Lichens;  Keport  on  the  Mc^ius^e  collected;  Un  Salmon  caught  in  Lake 
Alexandra;  Account  of  Auroral  dis|ilays  accomijauying  tbe  gnat  magnetic 
slorm  of  Nov.  15-19,  1882,  noted  at  Fort  Couger ;  Re|:ittrtof  Sergeant  Brainard 
on  a  i^el rifled  forest  discovered  near  Ci\i>c  Baird  ;  I{epL>rt  by  Sergiant  Gardiner 
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rti  the  Fnysils  ei/llecteil  at  Cape  Cracroft;  List  of  Game  obtained  by  tbe  Lady 
Fninklia  Bay  Expt^iiitioQ  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  mnps  are  the  foliowiag ; — The  Arctic  Regions,  sb  owing  location  a  of  Cir- 
cumpolar  Stationss  1881-3  (small);  Bort  Coneer  and  Vicinity  (1  nautical  mile 
to  three-eighths  of  an  inch) ;  Explorations  of  Lijckwood  on  the  Grt^ealand  Coast 
(lOatatute  miles  to  an  inch);  chart  of  discoFeries  in  North  Greenland,  by  Lock- 
wood  fl5  <:;enjTraphic*il  miles  to  an  inch);  Major  Greely*a  discoveries  in 
Grinnell  Land  (12  milea  toan  inch)  ;  Route  of  SI edf^e  Expedition  to  the  Green- 
Imd  Coast,  March  27  to  April  12,  1883  (12  miles  to  an  inch);  Diacoveries  in 
Grinnell  Land  by  Greely  and  Lock  wood ;  Grinnell  Land  as  at  present  known ; 
Chart  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  (100  nautical  miles  to  an  inch). 

OCEANIA. 

Codrmgtoil,   E.  H*  [B.B.1— The    Melaneaian    Languages.     Oxford,    Cknmdon 

Fress,  1885:  8vo.,  pp.  riii,  and  572.     Price  18«, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Bishop  Patteson,  who  wa»  murdered  by  the 
natives  of  the  S<jlomon  Islands  in  1871^  was  a  f^reat  linguist,  and  was  engapd 
in  the  study  of  tlie  Rcorcs  of  dialects  in  the  wonderful  islands  of  Melanma,  He, 
liowever,  pubitsbed  little  or  nothing,  but  bis  mantle  fell  on  Dr.  O^drington,  one 
of  hi«  companionfi,  who  carried  on  the  studies  of  his  lamented  friend,  and 
simplified  them  by  the  lielp  of  the  lads  collected  from  the  islands  in  the  Training 
Colleso  in  Norfolk  Island.  During  his  late  visit  to  Europe  he  has  reduced  his 
materials  to  order  and  published  a  handsome  volume,  revealing  entirely  fresh 
linguistic  phenomena  of  two  varieties,  L  the  Melanesian  pure,  and  IL  the 
Polynesian,  l)ctng  the  form  of  speech  of  immigrants  from  the  Eastern  Islands, 
The  language  of  the  Island  of  Motn,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission,  has  l>ecome 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  Mission,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  Mission,  and  will 
be  the  vehicle  of  the  new  civilisation;  probably  in  the  course  of  time  it  will 
tread  out  the  kindred  varieties  spoken  iu  the  ialanrls.  In  one  small  island  there 
are  no  less  than  fifteen  varieties  of  s|jcech. — [E.  N.  CJ 
Fiadlay,  A*  G. — A  Directory  for  the  Navigation  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  with 

descriptions  of  it^  Coasts,  Islands,  et^.,  from  Panama  to  Dehring  Btmit,*and  Jajmn ; 

its  Winds,  Currents,  and  Passages,     Third  edition.     London,  R.  H.  Laurie,  1886  : 

large  8vo.,  charts  and  plates,  pp*  1315.    Price  28*.     [Presented  by  the  publisher.] 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  has  materially  increased  in  sixe,  to  the 
previous  one,  published  in  1870,  being  308  pages  in  excess.  It  has  been  very 
carefully  revised,  matter  incorporated  having  b«*n  obtained  from  useful  sources, 
and  brought  up  to  date. 

GENERAL. 

Abercrombie,  [Hon.]  Ealph.— Principles  of  Forecasting  by  means  of  Weather 
Charts.  Issujd  by  the  Authority  of  the  Meteorological  CounciL  London,  J.  D. 
Potter  and  E,  Stanford,  1B85:  8vo.,  map  and  charts,  pp,  vilL  and  123.  Price 
Is.  dd, 
BritiBh  MuseEna*— Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Maps,  Plans,  and  Charts  of  the 
British  itiiseum.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  Sold  at  the  British 
Museum ;  and  by  Longmans  ^  Co.^  B.  Quaritch,  Asher  &  Co.,  and  TrQbner  ^ 
Co.,  London,  1885.  2  vols,  large  4to,,  double  cols.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  4  and  oola. 
1-2020 ;  vol  ii.,  cols.  2263-1648*  Price  &,  Gs.  [Presented  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.] 

This  catalogue  represents  the  oontcutn  of  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  British 
Museum  maps  in  323  volumes  j  the  catalogue  of  mapH  and  plans  in  the  Royal 
Library,  in  two  printed  volumes ;  and  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  charts  in  the 
Kime  lilirary.  I'he  manuecript  catalogue  of  maps,  wliich  forms  the  chief  basis  of 
riie  i^resent  catalogue,  was  mainly  made  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  R.  H, 
Miijor,  late  keefier  of  the  department  of  nmjis.  By  condensation  in  many  ways, 
it  hits  been  found  |»ossil>le  to  include  ail  the  above  materials  in  the  present  twa 
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volumes,  whicli  probably  contain  somothing  like  100,000  separate  entries. 
The  arrangement  throughout  is  strictly  alphabetical  according  to  subject,  as 
well  as  author.  Under  each  heading  come  first  atlases,  followed  by  general 
maps,  special  maps,  maps  of  particular  regions,  so  that  the  catalogue  is  easy 
of  consultation.     The  system  of  orthography  is  mainly  that  of  Johnston's 

*  Dictionary  of  Geography,'  except  in  the  case  of  India,  for  which  Hunter's 

•  Gazetteer  of  India '  has  been  taken  as  the  standard.  The  work  is  in  every 
way  creditable  to  Mr.  Douglas,  under  whose  care  it  has  been  compiled ;  its 
utility  is  obvious. 

Faure,  Charles. — Notice  sur  Arnold  Guyot,  1807-1884.  Geneve,  Imprimerie 
Charles  Schuchardt,  1884 :  8vo.,  pp.  72.     [Presented  by  the  author.] 

Frere,  Mary  E.  I. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  Frerc,  g.c.b.,  g.c.8.1.,  f.ii.8.,  &c» 
Obituary  notice  from  'Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  New  Series, 
vol.  iii.  Part  I.  London,  Longman  &  Co,  1885 :  8vo.,  pp.  163-187.  [Presented 
by  Miss  Frere.] 

Hertslet,  [Sir]  Edward. — A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Treaties  and  Conventions, 
and  Reciprocal  Regulations  at  present  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and 
Foreign  Powers ;  and  of  the  Laws,  Decrees,  Orders  in  Council,  &c.,  concerning 
the  same ;  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation,  the  Slave  Trade, 
Post-Office  Communications,  Copyright,  &o. ;  and  to  the  Privileges  and  Interests 
of  the  Subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties.  Vol.  xv.  London,  Butterworths, 
&  Harrison,  1885 :  8vo.,  pp.  xl.  and  1142. 

• General  Index,  arranged  in  order  of  Countries  and  Subjects,  to  Hertslet's 

Commercial  Treaties,  vols,  i.  to  xv.  With  notes  showing  which  Treaties  and  other 
Documents  were  in  force  on  the  1st  January,  1885.  London,  ditto,  1885  :  8vo., 
pp.  ix.  and  583. 

Levasseur,  E.— La  Statistique  Graphique.  liondon,  E.  Stanford,  1885  :  8vo.,  maiw 

and  diagrams,  pp.  34.     [Presented  by  the  author.] 
Sevne   Coloniale   Internationale.— Amsterdam,   J.   H.   De  Bussy;    London, 
Triibner,  1885 :  tome  i.,  pp.  xvi.  and  496 ;  tome  ii.,  parts  i.-iii. 

This  journal  seems  to  have  taken  an  established  place  in  the  serial  literature 
of  geography  and  colonial  matters ;  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  edited  with 
much  judgment  by  Professor  Kan  and  his  colleagues.  Among  the  papers  of 
more  directly  geographical  interest  in  the  first  volume  are  the  following; — 
Martinique  in  1780-90,  by  M.  Hurard ;  the  Mestizoes  of  the  Philipi)ine  Islands, 
by  Prof.  Bhimentritt;  the  Sawu  or  Haawu  Group,  with  a  sketch-map,  by 
J.  G.  F.  Biedel;  French  Indo-China,  by  Louis  Vignon;  tlie  Cartography  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  by  Major  F.  de  Bas;  Europeans  in  the  Tropics,  by 
Dr.  Woeikoflf.  The  monthly  bibliography  is  of  much  value.  In  the  February 
number  of  the  present  year  is  an  article  on  Hadramaut,  by  Prof.  De  Goeje. 

Sitter  von  Hauer,  Dr.  Franz. —  Annalen  des  K.  K.  Xaturhistorischen  Hof- 
museums.  Kedigin  von  Dr.  Franz  Bitter  von  Hauer.  Band  i.  Nr.  1.  Jahres- 
bericht  fiir  1885,  von  Dr.  von  Hauer.  Wien,  Alfred  Holder,  1886:  8vo., 
pp.  40. 

Contains  a  description  of  the  now  museum  and  its  internal  arrangements. 

Wagner,  Hermann.— Geographischee  Jahrbuch.  X.  Band,  1884.  Zweite  Hiilftc. 
Gotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1885  :  8vo.,  pp.  xx.  and  321-692.     (Dulnu,) 

The  first  \ya.n  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  'Jahrbuch'  has  been  already 
noticed  (*  Proceedings,*  vol.  vii.  p.  264).  The  present  instalment  is  unusually 
lull  of  instructive  matter ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  indicate 
Its  contents.  Dr.  Siegmund  Gtlnthcr  (pp.  323-354)  discusses  very  thoroughly 
recent  cartojjraphical  methods,  with  critical  remarks  on  the  older  methods. 
Professor  Egli  of  Zurich  (pp.  365-384)  contributes  on  recent  researches  in  con- 
nection with  geographical  names.  From  the  late  Professor  Zoppritz,  of 
No.  IV.— April  1886.]  u 
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Kutiigfcberj:  (pp.  385-400),  there  is  a  Lricf  sketch  of  rcceut  deep-sea  reaenrcliep, 
and  from  the  same  writer  (pp.  445—471)  we  have  a  resume  of  recent  e:sploratian 
in  Africiu  There  is  a  pa[>cr  of  «f>eciAl  interest  (pp.  400-444)  by  I'rt^fesfior 
Hirscbfehl,  of  Konigsber?:,  on  the  present  slantl point  of  onr  knowlc«l;:;e  of  the 
geography  of  ihe  ancient  **  Kiilturlantler/*  esi>ecially  the  Balkan  Ponlnsu  a, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  Kccent  exploration  in  Asia  Is  noted  by  Dr.  11.  IjiiUies 
of  KrmfgslxTtr  (pp.  471-50-!)  ;  Anslralia  and  rolyiiesia  by  Ur.  H,  Hausberg  of 
Liibeck  (i>p.  503-523);  the  Polar  lie^fions  by  H.  Wichmann  of  Gotha  (pp.  523- 
538).  Dr.  fl,  WafTtier  occupies,  to  excellent  piiqH)sc,  an  unnsnally  larj^o  tijiace 
(pp.  5.'U)-G50)  with  his  review  of  recent  advances  in  the  nietlsoda  and  study  of 
;:eoi;rnphy.  One  section  he  devotes  to  j^eneral  geographical  methodology,  in 
whii  li  he  dbensscs  such  points  iia  the  idea  <vr  idc^il  aim  of  ireography ;  the  citn- 
ce|)linn  of  i;eo»^ra|>hy  ;  the  system  of  geo^mph}^ ;  the  cat4:'g;<iries  r>r  vrtrioiiH  siand- 
ixjints  of  geographical  study  ;  geographical  ctastjifications.  Dr.  Wagner  then 
proeceiis  to  discusH  the  mctbodicjil  ikvelopment  of  the  various  branches  of 
i^coLxraphy  and  their  relations  with  the  sciences  on  which  they  bear — ctismo- 
graphy,  geophysics,  geology,  biological  geography,  anthropography^  special 
gr<igrEij>hy,  In  the  sccti<^o  devoted  to  geographical  education,  he  disciiases  tho 
portion  in  various  coiintrieai  and  throughout  makes  special  reffrence  to  the 
Society*s  Keport  on  the  subject.  Appended  is  a  list  of  the  geographical  chairs 
in  various  Euro|iean  universities  and  special  scbools.  In  Germany  there  are 
now  thirteen  univetejity  chairs,  bedsides  IVur  in  special  institutions;  in  Austria 
nine,  besides  the  chair  in  tho  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  ;  one  in  Denmark; 
live  chairs  of  geography,  besides  seven  of  history  and  geugraphyj  and  five  scries 
of  geographical  lectures  in  France;  twelve  chairs  in  Daly;  one  in  the  Net  her- 
lands;  one  in  Russia;  and  two  in  Switzerland,  Herr  Wichmann  contribntea 
the  statiHtics  (pp.  650-668^  of  geographical  Societies  and  geographiail  periixlicals. 
From  this  we  take  the  followin:;  table : — 


''Prance  and  Algeria    .. 

Germany       

Great  Britain  and  Colonies 
^  Italy      ..      ,. 

Ausbia-IIungary 

KuHbia    .. 

United  Slates 
'Ikdgium        

Keilicrlnndd         * 

Portugid  nnd  Cfjloniea 

Switzerland  .. 

Deuuisirk       , 

8w(  den  ..      


» 


&fiiiin 

Argentine  Itepublio 

UtutM * 

Japan     

Roumania 

^ky\^ 

Mexico 


20 
24 
5 
G 
2 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
I 
1 


'I 


Members. 


Income. 


18,000 
9,305 
5,300 
2,680 
],»00 

i,.';so 
],:)ao 
i,:mo 

1/270 
1/iOO 
1,000 
750 
750 
(130 
600 
430 
200 
179 
175 
150 


220/000 

2<J5,GO0 

300,000 

53.750 

10,fJOO 

206,000 

tj(i,€00 

i:f,ooo 

32,D00 

21,«<M» 

7,8B0 

5,000 

7,  mi) 

06,070 
45,000 

9,700 

G,557 

10,000 

10,520 


Hul>vpnlloni» 

Mark** 


17.000 
162,800 
92,500 
17,840 
B,600 
UJJ>UO 

1,440 
1,0,50 
2,tj70 
1,896 


2.^»,6()0 
24,000 
22,450 

800 
8,000 


Total 


iM 


48,600        U 105, 000 


476,600 


Including  tlic  publications  of  these  Societies,  there  are  126  periodicals  more 
or  less  devoted  to  geography.  Professor  Wagner  follows  with  a  short  paper 
(pp.  6fi8-674)  on  geographical  congresses  nnd  exhibitions,  and  Herr  Auwers 
with  a  list  of  latitudes  and  longitude.^  of  175  observatories. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  tho 
Civilised  World,  for  the  year  1860.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie.  London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  laSO :  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  xitiii.  and  936.  Price  10/?.  G^/.  [Presented 
by  the  publisbcrg.] 
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The  followiug  wQrks  have  also  been  added  to  the  Library  : — 
Borchgrave)  Emile  de. — La  Scrbie ;  administrative,  cconomique  et  commerciale. 

Bruxelles,  P.  ^Yeissenbruch ;  Belgrade,  P.  Tchourtchitcb,  1883 :  8vo.,  pp.  240. 
Hertslet  [Sir]  Edward.— Geuei-al  Index    (chronologically  and  alphabetically 

arranged)  to  the  British  and  Foreign  State  Paixjrs ;  vol  i.  to  vol.  Ixiii.  (1373  to 

1873),  vol.  Ixiv.    I^ndon,  W.  llidgway,  1879 :  8vo.,  pp.  1C07. 
Thorough  Ooide  Series. — Kdited  by  M.  J.  B.  Baddeluy,  B.A.,  and  C.  S.  Ward, 

M.A.    The  Eastern  Counties ;  their  Watering  Places,  Cathedral  Cities,  and  other 

Places  of  Interest,  together  with  the  Approaches  from  London.     By  C.  S.  Ward. 

London,  Duku  &  Co.,  1883 :  12mo.,  maps  and  i)lans,  pp.  xvi.  and  132.    Prico 

28,  6d. 
Ditto.    Tlie  English  Lake  District.    By  M.  J.  B.  Badueley.    With  maps, 

general  and  sectional.     Third  edition,  revised.     I^ndon,  ditto,  1884:    12mo., 

p[).  xxxii.  and  216.    Price  5s. 

Ditto.    The  Peak  District  of  Derbyshire  and  Neighbouring  Counties.    By 


M.  J.  B.  Baddeley.    Third  edition,  revised.    London,  ditto,  1884 :  12mo.,  maps 
and  plan,  pp.  xxiv.  and  142.    Price  25.  Qd, 

Ditto.    North  Devon  and  North  Cornwall  from  Exmoor  to  the  Land's  End. 


By  C.  S.  Ward.    Third  edition,  revised.    London,  ditto,  1885  :  12mo.,  maps  and 
plans,  pp.  xvi.  and  154.     Price  3«. 

Ditto.     South  Devon  and  South  Cornwall,  including  Dartmoor  and  the 


Scilly  Isles.    By  C.  S.  Ward  and  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley.    Second  edition,  revised. 
Ix)ndon,  ditto,  1885 :  12mo.,  maps  and  plans,  pp.  xvi.  and  228.    Price  4«. 
[The  above  five  guide-books  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Dulau  &  Co.] 

[United  States.] — Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exi)loriDg  Expedition.  During 
the  years  1838, 1839, 1840, 1841,  1842.  By  Charles  Wilkes,  U.8.N.,  Commander 
of  the  Expedition.  In  five  volumes,  and  an  Atlas.  Philadelphia,  Lea  and 
Blanchard,  1845 :  imp.  8vo.,  maps  and  plate's,  pp.  (Vol.  I.)  Ix.  and  434 ;  (11.)  xv. 
and  476;  (II L)  xv.  and  438;  (IV.)  xvi.  and  539;  (V.)  xv.  and  558. 

[ ]  United  States  Exploring  Expedition.     During  the  years,  etc.     Under 

the  command  of  Charles  W^ilkes,  u.s.n.  Ethnography  and  Philology.  By 
Horatio  Hale,  Philologist  of  the  Expedition.  Philadelphia,  ditto,  184G ;  imp. 
4to.,  chart,  pi>.  xii.  and  606. 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.g.8.) 

EUROPE. 

Bayem.— I'opographischer    Atlas    der    Konigreich ,    bcarbeitet  im  topogra- 

phischer  Bureau  der  K.  b.  Generalstabcs.  Scale  1  :  50,000  or  1'4  inches  to  a 
geographical  mile.  Blatt  20.  West.  Bamberg,  und  Blatt  39.  West.  Ansbach. 
Miiuchen.     Price  Is.  Grf.  each  sheet.    (Dulau,) 

Bohmer-Walde.— Die  Verbreitung   der  Glacialspui-en  im  ,  von     Fr.    Bay- 

berger.  Scale  1:  600,000  or  8*1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's 
*  Geographische  Mitteilungeu,'  Erganzungsheft  No.  81,  Taf.  1.  Justus  Perthes, 
Gotha,  1886.    (Dulau.) 

Profile  der  Seen  im ,  von  Fr.  Baybcrger.    Scale  1  :  6000  or  12 '2 

inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Petermann's  'Geographische  Mitteilungeu,' 
Erganzungsheft  No.  81,  Taf.  2.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1886.    (Dtdau.) 
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Dfilltschl^d.— -Oro-hyilrosraiihiecbo  unil  EiHcnliflbn-Wiuid-Karto  von   ,  von 

Dr.  H,  Malil  Neu-bearbeitet  iind  beraiisgLgebeu  vuii  W.  Keil  1  :  1,000,000 
or  13  *G  geographical  milea  to  an   iacb.     12  sbeets.    Casad,    Fischer,     Price 

Deutscheu  Reiciies.— Karte  dcs  ~.  Herausgegeben  von  tier  kartojjr.  Ab- 
theiluns  <^tT  Koni:^!.  Trcuss.  Landes-Aufnabme  1885.  Scale  1  :  HX>,0O0orl'3 
geographic^il  milea  to  an  inch.  Shocts  :—151^  Malchia;  185,  Woldeajk  ;  449, 
Scbvveidnit'^;  474,  Frankenstein  j  476,  Grottkan ;  497,  Neisse;  4U9,  Cosil ; 
500,  Gleiwitz;  538,  Vk&a  ;  571,  Pirraasen?,     Price  la,  Gci.  each  sheet,     (Ditlaa,) 

Oesterreichsch-ITiig'ariBclien  MDnarchie.  —  Spec  ialk  arte    der   .     Real© 

1  :  To.OOO  or  1  geogniphicall  mile  to  an  inch.  K.  k,  milittirgoojriafisclies  lustitut, 
Wicn,  1885.  Sheets:— Zone  8,  Col.  XIX.  Viszoka  nod  Kisnca-rjhely.  9, 
XVIir.  Wisowitz  uod  liellus.  10,  XVIIL  Trenischin.  11,  XVIL  Szenic  nnd 
Piatyiii],  15,  XXI.  Hatvan  iind  GtkioHo.  15,  XXil.  Knal  nnd  Jils7.betn?ny,  IH, 
XXII.  Ti?xa.Inoka.  18,  XXV.  Kecakcmt^t.  IM,  XXIIL  Tisza-Uoff.  in, 
XXIV.  Geoge.  25,  XIX.  GmdiSte  nnd  Bos.  Samac,  20,  XIX.  Jamina  nnd 
Ujelina.  33,  XVL  I^avca  nnd  Zaetra3£i«6e.  34,  XV.  Velaluka.  Price  Ijs.  id. 
each  sheet.    (Dtdau,) 

OKDNANCE  SUBVEY  MAPS, 
PoMfcftUoQA  ittued  dtuiug  th<!  montli  of  Febmnry  iflse, 

l-lnoll— Gcaeral  Miipfl! — ENfitAMJ  axd  WALEi«.  tshovt  2»a  (new  aerlc*)*  if. 
Sroti-AWD :  »»  (Outline),  lu^  ^Hjits),  u,  Ort  each. 

6-tiicll— County  WApa : — 

ExoLAxn  AKi*  WAMis  t  Breckpockoliire :  25  N.K.,  S,K.,37  S,E, ;  u,  each.  CaoLbrids'OBblre : 
4T  aK..  18  N.W„  N-K,  SX.,  55  SAW,  N.lw,  S.W..  S.K„  60  N.\\\  NK, ;  li.  each.  Carmarthen- 
shire :  '21  X.E..>?.E.,4^  NJ-:. ;  Is.  eiich.  Derby Btiire  :  so  N.W, ;  u.  Devonshire :  &2  N.K* . 
.sx.,  107  s.w^  in  K.w..  S.W..  s,!;:^  133  A,w, ',  It,  each.  Glamorganshire :  1^.29;  2a.  oj. 
eftdi  Herefordahire :  hs,w.,  S.K.,  J3  N.^Y,»  N.K.;  Ijt.  euch.  Huntiii«-doii«hire: 
20  N.W.  (uu  S,W.  iui4  s,?:.  (ou  otir  uLi^tV  24  N.H;  ijr.  eAch.  Xieioesterflhlre :  «^i  N,\\\,  N,K., 
31  B,K;  Ij.  mcb,  L.mcoln8htre :  (^  N.W.  And  N,K.  ou  oncbliett),  "JO  N.W^  N  K..  8,W,aiu. 
3«  N.W..  S.lv,  62  N.W.,  N.E..  ui  N.W,,  NH,  ifio  N.E. ;  1*.  each.  Monmouth  ah  ire  :  17,27? 
2*.ca,  each.  Mont  pom  eryahlre :  9  N.W.,  21  S.E.,  m  N.K..  S.  W.,  aii  N.W..  4L  S.W.  ;  \t.  ettch. 
NorthamptonaMro :  i  N.K.,  48  ii,K^  S.E.s  it.  c:itk  Norfolk:  13  N.K..  u  N.W.^X.E., 
.si:.,  If*  M.VV.,  N,H,  S.W..  S.E.,  m  N.W.,  N.E.,  .S.W..  S,E.,  "iu  N.W.,  N.E.,  63  8.E.,  75N.W^!K 
S.W. ;  It.  C4>ch,  Notting-haiashire :  «  S,E,  (wIUimU  (xjnli>ars>,  3>J  S.W,^  S.E..  43  N.W,,  N,E, 
(with con ujun*);  I*,  euch.  Butland;  10  N.E. ;  u.cacli.  Somersetshire:  ^JwN.K.,  6l  N.W.,  S.W.^ 
62  N.W..  N.E.,  S.W.,  S.E..  ui  N.W.;  if.tuicli.  Staffordshire:  6i  S-W.,  at  S.W.,  o.'*  N.E.;  u, 
tAfli.  Suflfolk:  75  8.W.  :  is.  Warwickshire:  ^*  N.E.»  45  N,E.,  46  N.E.,  S.W,,  S,E., 
62  N.W,,  N.E..S.W..  64  N.AV.,  N.E.;  ii.  e*tb,    Worcestershire  :  :j:i  NJu..  as  s\E.,  40  N.W., 

62  N.W. ;  1*.  tach. 

StC^lrich— Piiri*!"  Wapa:— 

England  axd  Waitki  Berkshire:  XVUl.  b,  4j,;  XVllL  12.  XIX.  i3.  XXX.  T.  XXX J 11. 
'i,  3».  each;  XXXIIL  15.  5*,;  XLL  2,  3,  34.  oncli.  Brecksockshtre:  XXXII.  0,  10,  3i, 
f-ttcli.  Camhridg^eahire :  XXXV IF.  J3,  3*.  Iki,;  L.  l.  5,  3/.  caclj.  Area  Book:  aiTton  Caiup- 
vllk^  fpurtof).  J'-  BevonsMje:  XXVlI.  13.  Ui  XXXV^Hl.-l.  m  :i*  *^rtcbj  LL  6,  <*,;  LL  itl, 
IXXVL  11,  :t<.  ertch;  LXXVi,  12,  is.  2t.  6d.  each;  LXXVIL  1,  'i.  LXXVHL  10.  3f.  tocti ;  XbMi, 
^^.  J  XC.  n.  ^i  rVlJ.  1,3?.  t^ach.  Area  Book  £  Duntcrum,  u.  GHoucofttershir©  :  XXXII.  J. 
As,  6J. ;  LXXVI.  1,  lit.  6ti.  AP'a  Book*f  BiiiUop'B  CliH'veJ^orse,  Ha^tlild.  WljiLLiDploti;  l*.*iidn 
Herefordshire:  Jll.  12,  ■<*.  I^elcesterahire :  XlV.  e,  ar.:  XIV. :.  11,  z*.  *irr:  XXf.  11. 
XXYIJL.  T,  XXXJI.2.  :i,  A,  XXXUI.  2.  4,  ft,  T,  8,  y,  n,  la,  I3,  is.  i«,  XXXl  v.  a,  g,  3».  e^d.  i  XXXIV.  t, 
-I*.;  XXXIV,  s,  X^XIX.  1.  2,  3,  ft,  T,  10.  11, 12.  XL.  9,  i:i,  XLVI.  1,  4.  XLVIJ.  1,5.  UV,  l,3j.-*flch. 
Area  Unuks:  AaJiby  F<jivllle,  Ikrdou,  Bclton.  BcM<it.y.  BrAU»ron,  CysaingUn.  CnsTtwton,  DiMJwuriln 
EaUiii.  Frwby,  Erisbv-on-tbe'WT*»akJiaddi  ^by.  Hiirby  Jlsirstnn,  Huthrm,  Kniiitoiv,  NpUnrBrunglntori. 
i^UfnlboruuKh,  Ratcllirt^-on-rhr-Wraflk^  Jttamby.  llolbrey.  SdKby,  8proxh>ri,  Tlmrcai^tou,  TburDiH!tt»T» 
North,  WftltJiiim-oii-the-WoMs,  Wanllp,  Ij{.  tudi.  Lincolnshire:  LMX.  4,  S,  ».  10,  11.  12,13, 
1  J,  rs.  ifl,  :i».  cjhIj.  MoatgomeryshirQ :  X,  1:?,  XXX VL  B,  la,  XLl  V.  7,  'm.  mdi,  Norfolk ; 
XXn.fi,  3*. i  XXIl.lli.  45,i  XXil.  U.  XXUM,  XXIV.  II.  J2,  XXX.  ;o,  11,  XXXV.  4.  0,3*.  caciii 
XXX  VII.  3.  4*.;  XXX  VII,  4.  &.  7,  ^,  3*.  ejclj  j  XL,  1.  4*;  Xlu  fi.  XL!.  lo.  3i,  cacb ;  XLl.  13.  Q^: 
XLL  14,  4*.;  XLV.  <J.  13.  5«.  «ach  ;  XLV,  14.41  ;  LIIL  2.  3*,;  LIIL  S.  LViL  'J,  5,  <i.  JJ,  4i,  *»di. 
LVll.  10.3jr.;  LVII.  13.  U,  LXV.  4,  4i.  each;  LXV.  H,  6*.;  LXJX.  K,  ai.jCVIL  1.4*.  Ar^a 
lSfH»k«ii  Ka*t  ll«irl4ijg,  Gftsttoqjp,  (Jibing,  Moultoti  St  Michael,  Tulbftm  SL  Mury  Miif^dRlen. 
.Stjeiranp?*'r,  TiveLihalL  St.  Margaret.  Ttv«H-ihftll  St.  Mary*  Thartron.  West  HjiriiiiK  1  i*.  encii- 
Northamptonshire :  XL  12.  is.  lO,  XIL  1,  2. 9,  in»  u,  3*.  t-»Kh ;  X VIJ.  .-j,  4*. ;  XVIL  5,  fi,  8. 
XVIIL  3.  7. 13. 14,  XXtL  11.  13.  Ifl.  IC,  XXJU.  I.  C,  »,  11,  12,  15.  16,  XXIV.  1.  2.  5.  (;,  B,  10.  13.  14, 
XXV.  4,  n.  n,  l«,  XX VL  1,  2,  fi,6,  7.  10.  13,  XXX  6.  XXXIL  12.3*,ej*di;  XXXII.  J<J,  XXX ML 
U,  H.  4/.eticli;  XXXIV.  L3ff.j  XXXIV.  2,  2*,  6(t.j  XXXIV.  9.  13,  XL.  I,  tj.  0,  8,  1ft,  3*.  fticlj, 
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XLIV.  15,  2s.  Cd.;  XLVII.  6,  .TV.  Arcft  Books:  Cold  Higham,  Preston  C«i>Ws  U.  each. 
Nottiiiflrhamshire :  XIJI.  n,  12.  15,  I6,  XIV.  10,  14.  3*.  each  ;  XV.  3,  4*. ;  XV.  5,  XIX.  13. 
14,  XX.  3.  3«.  each ;  XX.  S,  4<  ;  X.X.  10,  11,  XXI.  4,  9.  10.  11. 13,  it,  XXIII.  6,  XXV  I.  9,  XXXI.  13. 
3s.  each.  Area  Ikwks :  AHloctuii,  CkKitock,  CropwcU  Binhop,  Ka.<t  l/Cake,  Klt«>ii,  Gotham,  Granby, 
King>ton-upoD-Soar,  Kiiioultnn,  Langar,  Orston,  Owthorpe,  Slaiitou-on-tho-Wolda,  Thorpe* in- thc- 
Glebe,  Upper  Broughtun,  Whatton,  Widinerpool,  Willuughhy-im-the- Wolds,  Wyaall,  1$.  each. 
Oxfordshire :  ViH.  7,  li.  3,*.  each.    Rutland  :  II.  u,  Hi.  9, 10,  u.  15,  VI.  3, 4,  8,  VIII.  4. 

7.  H.  11,  12.  10.  IX.  1,  lis.  each  ;  IX.  2.  5«. ;  IX. 4,  6,  0.  7.  10,  11.  12,  13.  14.  IG.X.  1.  2,  5,  6,  0, 10,  i:{,14. 
XI1.7, 1 2.  XII  I.  1.2,  3.  4.  5,0,  7.3*.  each;  XIII.  8,4*.;  XUl.  9, 3*.;  XIII.  10. 1 1.4<.;  XIII.  13.  3».;  XIII. 
14. 4*.;  XIV.  2.  X  V.  1, 2, 5, 3<.  each.  Shropshire :  LXI.  7,  :**.;  LXVllI.  15. 2s.  6A;  LXXV.  4,  LXXVI. 
5. 3s.  eAch;  LXXVI.  9,  2s.  (ki.;  LXX  Vlft.  8,  G«.  6(i. ;  LXXVIII.  12, 4*.  Somersetshire :  IV.  3. 
^S.:  VI.  5.  4x. ;  VIII.  6,  9,  3i.  each  ;  VIII.  10.  -it.  G/.;  X.  8,  5*.;  XII.  7,  3».;  XIIl.  3.  7.  4«.  each  ; 
XVI.  9&  10,  on  one  sheet.  3».  XVI.  11.  4*. ;  XVI.  13,  14.  d*. ;  XVI.  15,  16,  4«.  each;  XVII.  9,  11, 
lis.  each;  XVII.  13.  4«.:  XVil.  16,  3f. ;  XVII.  16.  4*. ;  XVIII.  9,  13,  14,  XIX.  6,  XI.X.  U,  15.  XXIV. 
S.  12,  IG,  XXV'.  1,  2,  5,6,  »,'3«.  each;  XXV.  10. 4».;  XXV.  12,  5*.;  XXV.  13  14.  XXVII.  2.3, 
XXVII.  4,  3*.  each;  XXVII,  5,  4«.;  XXVII.  6.  7.  8.  3*.  each;  XXVII.  9,  4*. ;  XXVII.  11.  12.  3<. 
each.  XXVII.  1.1.  4». ;  XXVil.  14,  XXVIII.  1,  5,  7,  XXX.  1,  2,  5,  G,  XXXI.  1,  5.  3s.  each. 
Suffolk:  XVII.  1,  4*.;  XXIV.  11,  5*.;  XXVI.  10,  11,  13.  4s.  each;  XXVi.  14,  16,  3s.  each. 
XXXII.  13.  3i.  6d. ;  XXXV.  10.  11.  3*.  each.  XXXV.  13.  15.  XXXVI.  11,  4s.  «ich.  XXXVI.  12. 
.1*.;  XXXVI.  15,  16.4*.  each;  XXXVII.  1,  3*.;  XXXVIL  2.  7,  4s.  each;  XXXVII.  8,9,  3*.  each; 
XXXVII.  10,  11.  12,4*.;  XXX VII.  16,  3s.i  XLVI.  9,  4».  ;  XLVI.  13,  3*.;  XLVI.  H,  15,  4». ; 
XLVI.  16,  3*. ;  XLVII.  2,  3,  4*. ;  XLVII.  4,  3s. ;  XLVII.  5.  4S. ;  XLVII.  7,  Llll.  1, 6,  6.  7,  8, 11, 12. 
13,  14,   1.1,  16.  3«.  each;  LXIl.  2,  3.  4,  4».  each.      LXIL  6,7,  8.   10.  II.  12,  13.  14.  16,  LXXXI. 

I,  13,  14.  Area  Books:  AH  Saints  and  St.  Nichohis  (South  Elmham).  Beccles,  BradBeld 
St.  (ieorge.  Bungay  St.  Mary,  Bunjcay  Holy  Trinity,  Flixtou  (Huudnd  of  Waiiftird), 
Great  Weluetham,  Hawslcad,  Homer.->h<.ad,  Ick worth,  Ilketshall  St.  Margaret,  Rnmburgh  St. 
aiichael  (South  Elmham).  Spexhall,  Weston.    Warwickshire:    HL  7,  Vi.  2.  6,  LVII.  3,  7. 

II,  3*  each;  Wiltshire:  IX.  9,  13,  XIV.  l,  3s.  each;  XIV.  2.  4«.;  XIV.  3.  4,  3s.  each;  XIV.  6, 
4*. ;  XIV.  7,  8,  3s.  each  ;  XIV.  9.  4s. ;  XIV.  12.  6«. ;  Xi V.  13,  14.  15.  16,  XVI.  5,  7.  3<.  each ;  XVl. 
H,  4s. ;  XVL  9,  10, 11,  12,  13.  14.  15,  16,  XVII.  13,  XXL  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  .^t.cach :  XXI.  10.  4». ; 
XXI.  11,  12.  13.  14,  16,  16.  XXII.  1,  3.  6,  7,  10.  11. 12,  14,  XXX.  1.  2, 35.  each ;  XXX.  B.  4<.;  XXX.  6. 
7,  9, 3s.  each ;  XXX.  15,  5*.;  XXXVII.  2,  3.  3s.  cich.  Worcestershire  :  XV.  12,  XXll.  4.  4*. 
each:  XXVII.  14, 16.  XXX.  5,  XXXII.  1 1.  13.  3*.  each ;  XXXIIi.  14,  is.;  XXXIV.  3.  10,  XXXVIU. 
4,  XXXIX.  1.  XL.  12.3*.  each;  XI^  16.  4s.;  XLI.  3.  XLIL  3,  7,  3s.  each;  XLIL  8.4*.;  XLIL  9, 
lis.;  XLII.  10,  4».;  XLVLlG.3x.;  XLVIL3,4«.;  XLVIII.  l,:i*.;  XLVIII.  2,  3.  4*.  eadi ;  XLVIIL 
5, 3*. ;  XLVIII.  6,  7.  4s.  eaclj ;  LIV.  1,  3*. ;  LIV.  5.  is. ;  LI V.  G,  3s.  Area  Book.%  lUbbeaford,  Upper 
Milton,  is.  each. 

Town  Plans — lO-foet  scilc : — 


KNtr.AXD  AND  Walks:  Cheltenham,  XX VL  11,  8,;  2s.  Gulnslwrough,  XLIL  8,  19,  23,  21;  XLIL 
12.4,  9,  14.  19;  2«.  ea:li.  Great  Malvern.  X.X.X.  8.  13;  XXXLX.  16,  10.  15;  XL.  6,  7,  8 ;  XL.  9, 
G,  19,  21,  22,  24;  XL.  13,  2 ;  2j.  each.  Huntingdon  and  GodmanchcsU'r,  XVJII.  13,  19;  XXIL  2, 
12;  2s.  each.  Klnj,''s  Lynn.  XXXIII.  10,  16.  17,  18.  19,  22,  23,  24;  XXXIIL  14,  2,  3.  4,  7.8.9  ; 
'2s.  each.  Leicester.  XX.Vl.  3,  21 ;  XXXL  6,  5,  25;  XXXL  7,  1,  2.  6,  7,  11,  12,  Ig!  17,  21.  22;  2s. 
each ;  lioweatoft.  X.  8,  8 ;  2s.  Walsall,  LXIII.  6,  15,  20,  24,  25  ;  LXIIL  10,  ■*.  5,  9,  lo,  14,  20,  23, 
25;  LXIIL  11,  1,  2,  G.  7.  16;  2*.  each.  Wellingborough.  XXXIX.  6,  10,  15,  25;  XXXIX.  7, 
G,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17.  18.  IJ,  21,  22,  23,  21  ;  XXXIX.  11,  1,  2,  3 ;  2S.  each. 

{St<mfc>rd,  Agent.) 

AFRICA. 

Afirika.— i^'oueste  Kartc  voii .     Scale  1 : 7,500,000  or  102  •  7  geographical  miles 

to  an  inch.    4  Bliitt.    Stuttgart,  Maier.     {Dulau.) 

Hirar  nach  Berbera. — IweisiTOute  des  Major's  Heath  und  des  Licntenants  Peyton 

von  ,  June  1885.    Nach  den  Aufnahmeii  des  Brigade-Majors  Heath,  kon- 

stniirt  von  Prof.  Dr.  Philipp  Paulitschke.  Scale  1 :  750,000  or  10*3  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Gcographischo  Mitteilungen,'  Jahrgang  1886, 
Tafel  5.     Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.     (Dtdau.) 

KaSraria  und  die  Ostlichen  Orenz-Distrikte  der  Gap-Kolonie.— Von  H.  C. 

Scliunke.  Scale  1 :  750,000  or  10*3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's 
'  Goographische  Mitteilungcn,'  Jahrgang  1885,  Tafel  9.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha. 
(Dulau.) 

Transvaal.— Das  untere  Olifant-Becken  (Siidafrikanische  Republik).  Mit  beson- 
derer  Berucksichtigung  der  Eingeborenen-BevOlkerung  gezoichnet  von  Dr.  H, 
Baddatz.  Senile  1 :  600,000  or  8*2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's 
•Gcographischo  Mitleilungeu,*  Jahrgang  1886,  Tafel  4.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha. 
(Dulau.) 

AMERICA. 
Colombian  Isthmus.— Carte  Gen<$i-alo  de  risthmc  columbien,  dressco  par  Liicien 
N.  B.  Wyse,  Chef  des  Commissions  Internationale^  d'exploratioa  do  1876-77-78, 
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d'apr^s  les  travnux  exocutea  sous  sa  direction  et  les  doctiinonts  les  plus  rcct^nts. 
Scale  1  :  500^000  or  6*8  geogmpliical  miles  to  an  inch.  1886,  Grav^  et  miprinid 
par  Erlmrd,  Paris. 

Tbe  labours  of  M.  Luc  ion  N,  B,  Wyse  in  connection  witli  tlio  surveys  of  the 
Colomliiiu  Ls tin II us,  olIgikI  over  more  than  tern  ycari*,  aud  it  is  not»  tlierefore, 
Burprising  tli;it  ho  should  havo  boen  'uhla  to  pnxluco  this  excellent  map 
{pnhlisshed  in  his  recent  work  *  I^o  Canal  dc  Pananm')  a  copy  of  whiclji  im- 
pretssed  on  Japanese  paper,  haa  been  prcs«3nted  by  the  author  to  the  Map  Room 
collection  of  this  Society*  M*  Wyse  has  been  most  active  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  results  of  the  surveys  made  by  lihn,  from  time  to  time,  in  this  region ; 
and  when  we  compare  the  present  map  with  those  previous!}"  puhhahed  by 
him,  we  SCO  that  several  important  corrections  and  additions  have  been  madi\ 
The  three  dififercnt  schemes  lor  crosiiing  the  Isthmus  by  caualis,  from  r:mamri  to 
Colon,  the  Ba3"ano  river  to  the  Gulf  of  8an  Bias,  mul  the  Gulf  of  San  Miiiuel 
to  the  river  Atrato  and  A  can  ti,  are  laid  down,  and  sections  of  each  projected 
lino  are  given,  Sjnndiugs  alon^  the  coasts  in  metres,  and  the  ei^ht  aud  a 
half  metre  line  are  indicated.  An  insiet  map  shows  the  ■zeneml  onthne  of  the 
Central  Americfin  States.  This  map  is  Wautifully  executed,  and  reflectt^  groat 
credit  on  lioth  the  anthor  and  enj^^aver, 

Fanaina  Canal. — Plan  Panoramique  (In  Canal  interocdaniquo  ^  niveau  et  h  ciel 
ouvert,  sup[)os<S  achev^',  de  la  Baio  de  Limon  k  la  rade  de  Panama,  avec  Ics  deriva- 
tions praticahles,  le  barrage-reservoir  du  Chagres,  hs  d<^viations  dn  cbemin  de 
fer,  et  lea  nouveaux  ports  des  deux  extrdmit^u.  D'apres  lea  plans  adopted  en  1879 
par  lo  Congrds  du  Canal  intcrocdaniquc  (Trojet  Wyse  et  Reclus)  et  les  Etudes 
definitives  exi^cutecs  en  lSHl-^2,  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1-3  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch,    Gravd  par  Erhard,  Paris. 

This  is  a  very  beatitifully  executed  plan  of  the  country  to  be  tiavcrsed  by 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  course  of  the  canal,  with  the  necessary  dams  to  control 
and  divert  the  discluvrge  of  the  ri^'ers,  are  indicated,  and  at  either  end  the 
profjosed  harbunrs  for  sliipping  are  f»hown.  The  vast  extent  of  the  '*  lie^ervoir 
Tcgulatenr**  formed  by  the  dam  to  be  constructed  across  the  Cbagrts  river,  will 
convey  somo  idea  of  the  maj^nitude  ot  the  engineering  works  that  have  yet  to 
be  carried  out.  The  hill-shading  very  clearly  tihows  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  dilBculties  which  have  to  he  overconie  before  the  canal  can  bo  eompletetii 
This  plan,  winch  hi^s  been  presented  to  the  Slap  Room  of  the  SLicicty  by 
If.  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse,  is  injpressed  on  Japanese  paper,  much  reaemhliug  < 
]>archment  in  texture,  and  has  l>ecn  previously  published  in  his  book  *  Le  Canal  j 
de  Panama/ 


AtlstxalieiL'— Wandkarte  von 
mileii  to  an  inch,     12  fihcets. 


AUSTRALU. 
— .     S^iale   1:8,330,000  or   114 -1  geographical 


Berlin,  Chun* 
CHARTS. 


Price  ds.    (Dtthw,) 


Admiralty. — Charts  and    Plana    published 
Admiralty,  in  January  and  Febrnary  188G. 


by  the    Hydrographic   Deimrtraent, 


90S 


209 


Juclifsa, 
=       1-4 

=       5-0 

=      0'76 


=      0*14 


Endand,  river  Thames  i— Korth  Foreland  to  the  Nore, 
Price  3s, 

Spain,  north  coast: — Portugalete  and  Bilbao.  Price 
Is.  &L 

North  America^  lake  Humn  :— Cabnt  head  to  cape  Smith 
and  entrance  to  Georgian  Ixiy  (Plans,  Tobermory  har- 
bour. Club  harbour.  Rattlesnake  harbour).    Price  2s. 

North   America,    east  coast  :^Sai>elo   sound   to  Little | 
,   Bahama  bank.    Price  2^,  6d 
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199  Biindisi  to  Ortona : — New  plan,  Barletta. 
(J.  D.  Potter,  agent) 


West  Indies: — Bahama  and  Abaco  islands,  with  the 
North- West  Providence  channel.     Price  2s,  M, 

Africa,  east  coast; — Tugela  river  to  Delagoa  bay  (Plan, 
St.  Lucia  bay).    Price  2«,  6c/. 

Gulf  of  Aden: — Obokh.  Berbereh.  Leila  roadstead. 
Price  Is.  Qd, 

Yellow  sea : — Western  coast  of  the  Korea,  Mackau  group 

to  ClitFord  islands.     Price  2s.  iSd, 
Ja^xin  : — Bungo  channel.     Price  2s. 
Australia,  west  coast : — Harbours  and  anchorages  on  the 

west  coast  of  Australia — Mermaid  strait.     Hampton 

harbour.    Fortescue  road.     Port  Dongara  or  Denison. 

Price  2s. 
New  Guinea,  south  coast :— Su-a-u  harbour.    Price  2s. 


No. 
1607  North  Foreland  to  the  Norc 


CHARTS  CANCELLED. 

C4ncellcd  by  No. 

/New  chart.  North  Foreland  to  the 

\     Nore        1607 

74  Portugalete  and  Billxio        ..      ..       New  plan,  Portugalete  and  Bilbao        74 

329  Battlesnake  harbour     New  plan.  Rattlesnake  harbour         906 

269  Sapelo    sound    to     Florida    and    ^Newchart,Sapelo  sound  to  Little 
Providence  channels  .... 


399  Man-of-war  cay  anchorage   .. 

400  Pelican  and  Little  harbours .. 

2089  Tugela  river  to  Dolagoa  bay 

253a  Plan  of  Obokh  on  this  chart 
253A  Plan  of  Berbereh  on  this  chart 
162  Goro  island. 


(     Bahama  bank 
New  chart,  Bahama  and  Abaco 

islands,  with  the  North- West 

Providence  channels 
(New    chart,    Tugela    river    to 

Delagoa  bay 2089 


269 


399 


{New    plan,    Obokh, 
Zcila  roadstead 


Berbereh, 


919 


CHARTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONS. 

No.  1610.  England,  east  coast : — North  Foreland  to  Orfordness.  1185.  England, 
Thames  river:— Sea  reach.  1872.  North  sea: — Calais  to  the  river  Schelde 
entrance.  2260.  Norway : — Ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Norway.  2327.  Norway, 
south  coast : — The  Naze  to  Christiansund.  883.  Norway : — Ports  and  anchorages 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Norway.  2307.  Norway,  west  coast: — Smoelen 
island  to  Svee  fiord.  2117.  Baltic  sea :— Kiel  fiord.  2365.  Baltic  sea :— Rostock 
to  Arkona  light.  1343.  France,  north  coast : — Adour  river.  2556.  France,  north 
coast : — Calais.  438.  France,  north  coast : — Boulogne.  2680.  France,  north 
coast : — Havre  roadstead.  1758.  Spain,  west  coast : — Arosa  and  Pontevedni 
bays.  165.  Mediterranean  sea: — Sardinia  to  Malta.  1689.  Madeira: — Funchal 
bay.  2282.  Arctic  ocean  and  Greenland  sea.  232a,  5.  North  America,  east 
coast : — Newfoundland  island,  2  sheets.  893.  Newfoundland,  south  coast : — Burin 
harbour  to  Devil  bay.  2490.  North  America,  east  coast :— Pemaquid  \yomt  to 
Fletchers  neck.  2482.  North  America,  east  coast : — Fletchers  neck  to  cape  Cod. 
2890.  North  America,  east  coast :— Nantucket  shoals  to  Block  island.  2755. 
North  America,  east  coast: — Long  island  sound,  western  part.  1217.  West 
Indies: — Florida  strait.    2853.  Gulf  of  Mexico :— Mississippi  sound  to  Mobile 
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bay.  2820.  Gulf  of  Mexico: — Pcnsacola  bay  cntraucc.  1751.  South  America, 
Rio  de  la  Plata:— Sauce  point  to  Martin  Garcia  island.  558.  South  America, 
Kouth  coast: — Ports  in  Desolation  and  Santa  Ines  islands.  641.  Africa,  south 
coast: — Port  Elizabeth.  143.  Ked  Sea: — Jebel  Teir  to  Perim  island.  814.  Bay 
of  Bengal : — The  Sandhcads,  False  point  to  Mutlah  river.  793a,  h,  Malacca 
strait: — Pulo  Penanc;  to  Parcelor  hill,  2  sheets.  795a.  Malacca  strait: — Ca])c 
Ihichada  to  Mount  Formosa.  934.  Eastern  archipelago: — Sourabaya,  Baly,  and 
Sapocdic  straits.  2578.  ICastern  archipelago : — Sula  or  Mindoro  sea,  eastern  part. 
104.  Korea : — Korean  archipelago,  southern  portion.  2347.  Japan : — Nipon, 
Kiusiu,  and  Sikok  island.  2350.  Australia,  cast  coast : — Double  point  to  cape 
Tribulation.  2764.  Australia,  east  coast : — Coral  sea,  sheet  2.  2532.  New  Zea- 
land : — Ninety  miles  beach  to  Otago.     (J.  D,  PotUr,  agent.) 

Depdt  des  Cartes  et  Plans  de  la  Marine.— Nos.  3957  and  3958,  Atlantiquo 
Xord,  Carte  Types  des  Mouvemcnts  loi  plus  Gcneraux  do  TAtmosphere  Infdrieuro 
et  des  Isobarcs  Correspondantes,  par  L.  Brault,  Capt.  de  Frd^ate,  18S5  (2  sheets). 
— 4097,  Mcr  de  Chine,  Tonkin.  Passes  de  la  Moncbe  et  du  Casf^ue,  1885  (Publi- 
cation provisoire). — 1069,  Mer  de  Chine,  Tonkin.  Mouillage  do  la  Vipbrc  Tsicng- 
Mui-Tao,  1885  (Publication  provisoire). — 4034,  Mer  de  Chine.  Hainan.  Mouil- 
lage de  Hiong-Po,  1884. — 4096,  Mer  do  Chine,  Tonkin.  Passe  du  Roc  aux 
Aiglcs,  1885  (Publication  i>rovisoire). — 4100,  Mer  do  Chine,  Tonkin.  Chenaux 
Intcrieurs  entre  la  Baie  d'Halong  et  lo  Lacb-TIuyen,  1885  (Publication  provisoire). 
—4026,  QoUe  du  Tonkin,  Grande  Baie  do  Fai-tsi-Long.  Chenaux  Intdriours 
cntre  Ke-Bao  et  I'lle  de  TAigle,  1884.— 4086,  Tunisie,  C6tc  Est,  Mahetlia 
(Ancienne  Africa),  1885. — 4094,  Tunisie,  Cote  Nord,  Benzert,  Anciennemcnt 
Hipix)-Zaritc  ou  Diarrhytus,  1885. — 4099,  Tunisie,  Cote  Est,  Presqu'ilo  dc 
Iklonastir,  1885. — 4098,  Mer  des  Indes,  Madagascar,  Bade  et  Port  de  Ste.  Mario 
de  Madagascar,  1885. — 4092, 1'erre  Ncuve,  Cute  Est,  le  Grand  Coup  de  Hache 
(Ptound  Harbour),  1885.— 4090,  Terrc  Ncuve,  Cote  Est,  Baie  des  Pins  (Mings' 
Bight),  1885.— 4078,  Ports  et  Mouillajies  dc  rArchipcl  du  Cap  Horn,  lie  Hoste, 
Anse  Coralie,  Baie  Indicnne,  1885. — 4070,  Cote  Est  de  Patagonie,  Embouchure 
dc  la  Biviore  Santa  Cruz,  1885.— 40G8,  Ocran  Tacilique,  Tahiti,  COte  Sud-Est  de 
la  Prcsqu'ilo  dcTaiarapu,  dcla  Bivicic  Vaitoto  a  la  Pointe  Aniiwi,  1885. — 4072, 
Oce'an  Pacitique,  Archipel  dc  la  Socictc,  lies  Baiatea  et  Tahaa.  lore  Feuillc. 
lie  Tahaa,  1885.     Depot  dcs  Cartes  et  Plans  dc  la  Marine,  Paris. 

United  States  Charts. — Xo.  930,  West  Coast  of  Mexico.  Tenacatita  and  Navi- 
dad  Bays.  Dec.  1885. — Xos.  955  and  956,  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  2  sheets.  Jan. 
1886.— jS'o.  934,  West  Coast  of  Nicaragua,  San  Juan  del  Sur.  Feb.  1886.— Pilot 
Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  1880.  Published 
at  the  Ilydrogi-aphic  OfiBce,  Washington,  D.C.,  Commander  J.  B.  Bartlett, 
Hydrographer  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
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ICapf  p.  352. 

So  mucb  of  the  interest  attacking  to  Korea  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of 
til©  country  and  its  customs  in  which  Enropo  Ims  until  qinto  recently 
remained,  and  to  the  incidents  affecting  those  few  occasions  on  which 
Westerns  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  Koreans,  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  refer  briefly  to  her  past  history,  so  far  as  it  has  oonoemed 
other  nations,  before  touching  upon  the  present. 

Of  the  Korean  aboriginals  scarcely  anything  is  known,  but  there  are 
liistorical  records  to  prove  that  Korea  was  already  inhabited  in  the 
twelfth  century  B.C.,  when  Ki-T^e  introduced  from  China  the  first 
elements  of  civilisation  into  the  land*  Both  previous  and  subsequent 
to  that  date  there  had  been  occasional  immigrations  from  Manchuria, 
which  have  left  a  strong  mark  on  the  people  of  to-day.  At  the  same 
time,  though  the  facial  characteristicH  of  the  people  greatly  resemblo 
those  of  the  Manchu,  there  is  great  variety  of  feature  among  them, 
Jews,  Japanese,  and  Caucasians  all  seem  to  be  represented,  and  that  not 
in  separate  districts,  but  in  almost  every  town  of  any  size,  so  that 
foreigners  on  their  first  arrival  in  Korea  are  little  troubled  by  the 
difficulty  which  is  encountered  in  most  other  Oriental  countries  in  dis- 
tinguishing one  native  from  another.  Some  faces  are  almost  destitute 
of  haix»  like  those  of  the  Northern  Chinese ;  others  exult  in  rich  silky 
whiskei-s  and  l)eurd ;  others  are  almost  hidden  in  a  coarse  tangle  of  huir. 
Among  the  gentry  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  almost  an 
English  face,  with  round  cheeks,  small  aquiline  nose>  well -cut  mouth 
and  chin.  Even  a  bright  blue  eye  is  not  unknown,  and  the  hair  is  by 
,  no  means  invariably  of  a  pure  black. 

Though  it  is  very  evident  that  many  stocks  have  been  drawn  upon 
to  produce  the  Koreans  of  the  present  day,  the  seclusion  in  which  the 
country  has  remained,  except  during  periods  of  invasion  by  China  or 
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Japan,  has  boon  marvellous.  Almost  the  first  knowledge  tHat  Europe 
obtained  of  tbe  country  was  tbrougb  some  Dutchmen,  who  in  1653  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  where  they  found  their  countr^*man  Wetterree, 
who  bad  already  been  a  prisoner  there  for  twenty-five  years.  After 
fourteen  years  of  confinement  some  of  tbem  escaped  to  Japan  and  thence 
home  to  tell  of  their  adventures. 

They  were  not,  however,  absolutely  the  first  Europeans  to  set  foot 
in  Korea,  for  the  missionary  G,  de  Cespedes  bad  t^iken  ad%^antage  of  the 
Japanese  invasion  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  the  land. 

The  seeds  which  he  sowed  were  not  utterly  destroyed  by  persecution, 
and  a  revival  of  Christianity  took  place  in  17  T7,  which  was  assisted  by 
Chmese  misBionaries  at  different  periods  between  then  and  1835,  when 
M*  Maubant  at  last  succeeded  in  entering  the  country,  after  attempts 
bad  been  made  for  over  forty  years  by  different  foreign  missionaries  of 
the  Church  of  Eome.  The  footing  which  he  gainecl  was  improved  by 
his  successors,  in  spite  of  repeated  periods  of  persecution,  nntil,  in  1866, 
the  only  three  who  were  left  had  to  flee  for  their  lives,  after  thousands 
of  their  converfca  had  been  put  to  death.  How  cruel  the  persecutions 
had  been  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  three  out  of  five  bishops,  and 
nine  out  of  sixteen  raisaionaries^  had  been  martyred,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  had  escaped  martyrdom  had  succumbed  under  the  trials  that 
their  life  had  entailed. 

The  fate  of  her  missionaries  provoked  France  the  same  eummer  to 
adnd  an  expedition  to  avenge  their  «leath ;  but  the  resistance  which  was 
offered  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  force,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
an  Amorican  schooner  which  attempted,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  to  make  an 
openiog  of  trade,  was  burnt  with  ber  crew  in  the  river  below  Phydng- 
yang.  Once  again,  in  1871,  an  attempt  was  made,  this  time  by  the 
United  States,  to  secure  some  security  for  shipwrecked  crews  in  the 
future,  as  well  as  satisfaction  for  ber  murdered  citizens ;  but  again  the 
resistance  was  such  that  no  result  w^as  obtained,  and  Korea  could  again 
boast  of  baving  repulsed  foreigners  from  her  shores.  In  187G  it  fell  to 
Japan  to  follow  the  examples  of  France  and  the  United  States ;  and  as 
this  time  full  means  were  taken  to  carry  out  the  purpose,  sncoess 
attended  the  invaders,  and  at  last  treaty  relations  were  established 
between  a  foreign  country  and  Korea. 

Of  the  half-religious,  balf'Sacrilegious  attempt  which  bad  intervened 
and  been  defeated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  foreigners  except  the  mis^ 
sionary  and  adventurers  concerned,  I  will  not  now  speak;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  recall  the  events  of  the  last  few  ycArs,  which  have  seen  the 
Japanese  Jjegation  twice  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  in  spite  of  these  fits 
of  anti- Japanese  hostility,  have  led  to  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Kussia,  gianting  security  for  life  and 
property  to  all  foreigners  in  Korea, 
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The  geograpliy  of  the  csonntry  is  very  simple.  With  a  population  of 
about  8,000,000  and  au  area  of  about  90,000  square  milos,  or  very  closely 
the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Wales,  Korea  extends  south  from 
Manchuria  in  one  large  promontory,  from  the  base  formed  by  the  rivers 
Amnok  (Yalu)  and  Tutnan.  It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  or  **  Do/* 
the  names  of  which  are  taken  from  their  two  chief  cities,  e.  g,  Phyong-an 
is  formed  from  the  first  syllables  of  Phyong-yang  and  An-ju  j  Chhung* 
chhting  fmm  Chhung-ju  and  Chhong-ju ;  Chol-la,  bj  a  euphonic  change, 
from  Chon-ju  and  Na-ju,  Mountainous  in  the  north,  it  is  hilly  in  the 
south.  At  the  extreme  north  lies  Faik-to-sau,  the  great  mountain  on 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers  which  foi*m  the  noi-them  Ijoundary. 
With  it  are  connected  many  mythy  and  legends  regai'ditig  the  prehistoric 
times  of  the  country.  Frum  it  extends  a  range  of  mountains  running 
north  and  south,  which  generally  follows  the  line  of  the  eastern  coast  at 
no  great  distance  from  its  waters.  This  conformation  has  had  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  country.  The  more  extended  slopes  of  the 
west  are  comparatively  favourable  for  agriculture,  tvhlle  the  slip  which 
lies  between  the  Japan  Sea  and  the  mountains  is  not  only  narrow  but 
cut  oflF  from  communication  with  the  west  by  the  precipitoua  character 
of  the  mountains  on  their  eastern  face.  In  the  south,  where  the  range 
trends  inland,  and  the  conditions  no  longer  remain  the  same,  Kyong- 
sang  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  the  kingdom. 

A  circumstance  which  tells  against  the  prosperity  of  the  east  is  the 
absence  of  rivers  of  any  importance,  and  the  scarcity  of  islands  and 
^iiarbonrs  to  afford  protection  to  shipping.  The  value  of  such  harbours 
1  ms  do  exist  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  trading  facilities,  in  con- 
I -sequence  of  their  remaining  open  throughout  the  winter;  and  it  is  to 
this  fact,  and  to  the  contrary  being  the  case  on  the  Eussian  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  that  the  importance  of  Port 
Lazaref  is  due.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  along  this  coast  is  very  slight; 
at  Gensan  only  two  feet,  but  from  the  south  to  the  west  its  force  rapidly 
increases,  and  at  Chemulpo  attains  to  a  rise  and  fall  of  88  feet. 
Whether  due  to  this  ciiuse  or  not»  along  these  shores  are  numberless 
islands,  many  of  them  so  little  detached  from  the  mainland,  as  to  have 
been  frequently  confused  with  it  by  navigators.  The  indistinctness  of 
outline  of  the  coast  is  further  enhanced  by  the  mud  banks  which  extend 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  sight  out  to  sea.  Their  presence  has  sadly 
diminished  the  usefulness  of  the  rivers  for  navigation.  So  greatly  is 
this  the  case,  that  the  native  craft  which  come  down  the  Nak-tong  are 
said  to  have  to  tranship  their  cargo  to  other  vessels  for  conveyance  to 
Tnsan,  on  account  of  the  shallows  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  on  the 
other  hand,  along  the  west  coast,  the  great  extent  covered  by  the  delta 
of  the  rivers,  has  to  a  large  measure  done  away  with  the  bars  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the  tide  and  the  volume 
of  the  streams.     The  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  and  the  vast  area 
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which  twico  a  day  is  left  bare  by  the  receding  tides,  are  the  ciUBes  of 
frequent  fogs  which  often  are  driven  inland. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  Mok*pho,  the  Kenm,  the  Han,  and  the  Tai-dong, 
though  all  alike  important,  give  way  before  the  Am«nok,  which  is 
by  far  the  grandest  river  of  Korea*  Flowing  through  lovely  mountain 
Boenery,  it  has  bo  many  affluents,  that  in  summer  its  watera  mo  full 
40  feet,  even  where  its  width  is  a  mile  or  more.  In  the  time  of  its 
highest  floods,  the  rafte  of  timber  are  launched  which  have  been  await- 
ing water-carriage  in  the  mouBtains. 

Lying  mainly  between  the  35th  and  40th  parallels,  the  climate  of  Korea 
ia  greatly  tempered  during  the  summer  by  the  sea  breezea,  which  render 
out-door  exercise  quite  possible,  even  when  the  thermometer  stands  at 
lOO'^,  Such  rain  as  falls  la  almost  confined  to  June-September,  and 
during  the  rest  of  tho  year  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear.  In  the  winter^ 
the  cold  even  at  Soul  is  very  sever e>  and  the  river  Han,  though  400  yards 
broad,  is  frozen  for  three  months  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  cart 
traffic.  The  chief  products  of  Korea  are  rice,  w^heat,  beans,  cotton, 
hemp,  maize,  millets,  and  tobacco.  Tho  cultivation  of  rice  is  facili- 
tated by  the  water-supply  of  the  numerous  valleys,  which  are  barred 
acroBs  by  bank  after  bank  of  mud  from  the  head  of  the  valley  down  to 
the  sea.  Fond  as  the  Koreane  are  of  society,  they  never  seem  happier 
than  when  in  the  early  summer,  gangs  of  men  stamp  in  the  rice  roots, 
keeping  time  and  line  with  their  leader.  With  feet  high  poised,  they 
wait  the  next  note  of  the  chant,  whose  echoes  will  soon  be  sung  back 
to  them  from  the  hills,  or  returned  to  them  from  other  gangs  workiog 
in  the  distance.  Studiously  decent,  even  at  such  work  they  do  not  lay 
aside  their  clothes ;  and  women  who  help  their  husbands  in  planting 
and  weeding  the  rice  fields,  are  reproached  by  their  betters  for  their 
impropriety  in  tucking  up  their  trousers  to  the  knee* 

Field  after  field  of  rice  between  low-lying  hills,  which  in  winter 
are  scratched  bare  of  tree  and  grass,  present  a  monotonous  prospect, 
w^hich,  as  I  have  heard  it  described  in  Chol-la  Do,  must  be  wearisome  in 
the  extreme  ;  but  in  the  northern  provinces,  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
there  is  never  any  lack  of  beauty,  and  in  the  spring  there  is  an 
exquisite  variety  of  flowers  and  grasses  wherever  the  ground  has  been 
left  untouched  by  the  ploughs  Even  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
neighbourhood  of  Soul,  many  groves  of  trees  are  spared  out  of  respect 
for  the  tombs  v^^bich  they  shelter,  and  tho  rounded  outlines  of  hills  of 
disintegrated  granite  are  grandly  broken  by  peaks  of  rock,  which  tower 
up,  free  from  shrub  or  grass,  300  to  400  feet  above  their  fellows. 

Further  north  the  character  of  the  country  gradually  changes,  until 
rice-fields  are  forgotten  and  give  way  to  oats  and  potatoes,  hemmed  in 
between  mountains  whose  sides  are  one  dense  thicketj  except  whore 
clearings  have  been  cut  or  burnt,  and  lack  of  terracing  has  brought 
down  streamB  of  detritus  at  the  iirst  sammer  storm,     So  wasteful  has 
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been  the  system  of  wood-cutting,  that  along  the  main  routes  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  glimpses  are  seen  of  the  beautiful  woods  which  lie 
back  from  the  roads.  Trees,  brambles,  and  weeds,  all  give  way  before 
the  pressing  need  of  fuel  in  the  winter,  and  the  result  would  be  dreary 
indeed  if  the  dead  did  not  protect  their  groves. 

There  is  much  in  the  general  features  of  the  country  to  remind  the 
traveller  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Of  this  great  part  is  due  to  the  geo- 
logical formation,  which  is  mainly  of  primary  rocks.  In  Hwaug-hai  Do 
are  mesozoio  rocks,  but  granite  and  metamorphic  rocks  hold  the  larger 
part  of  the  country  for  their  own.  On  the  road  between  Soul  and  Gensan 
are  oval  fields  of  lava,  one  of  which  I  suppose  to  be  40  miles  long,  and 
lava  and  volcanic  rocks  are  found  in  the  north  near  Wi-won  and  Chhu-san. 
These  fields  of  lava  are  generally  surrounded  for  some  distance  on  either 
side  by  conical  peaks,  showing  that  the  area  of  disturbance  must  have 
been  very  wide.  In  Northern  Korea  it  is  seldom  that  the  mountains 
open  out  wide  enough  to  give  an  extended  view,  but  from  the  centre  of 
these  lava-fields  the  panorama  is  very  striking.  Far  away  in  the  distance 
stretch  range  after  range  of  mountains,  while,  for  some  miles  round  the 
spot  on  which  one  stands,  the  plain  is  so  smooth  and  unbroken,  that 
the  eye  is  unable  to  tell  in  which  direction  the  ground  rises,  though  the 
slope  over  which  the  lava  has  flowed  is  in  reality  greater  than  that  of  a 
Bwift-flowing  river.  Where  the  lava-field  meets  the  mountains  a  great 
chasm  has  been  worn  by  the  torrents.  So  deep  are  these  encircling 
ravines,  and  so  high  is  the  table-land  of  lava,  that  the  mountains  seem 
to  have  been  shorn  of  their  bases,  or  else  to  have  dropped  through 
100  feet  and  more  of  the  earth's  crust. 

To  describe  a  journey  through  Korea  without  first  attempting  to 
describe  Soul  would  be  vain,  but  the  feat  is  no  easy  one.  The  city  lies 
in  a  basin  about  three  miles  in  diameter,  the  sides  of  which  are  cut  down 
at  the  east  and  west,  and  rise  800  feet  high  to  the  north  and  south. 
Like  Chinese  cities.  Soul  has  its  battlemented  walls  of  stone,  and  heavy 
gateways  of  woodwork  and  tile,  studded  with  portholes,  behind  which 
cannon  are  supposed  to  be  planted.  But  inside  the  walls  the  resemblance 
does  not  last.  The  first  impression  is  that  there  are  no  houses,  but  only 
huts  thatched  with  straw.  From  the  broad  main  streets  it  is  easy  to 
look  over  the  roofs  of  the  whole  city  to  the  beautiful  hills,  clad  with  fir, 
which  lie  at  its  back  and  foot.  Ten  feet  from  the  ground  there  is  hardly 
an  object  to  break  the  view,  until  the  narrow  tortuous  lanes  are  entered, 
alongside  which  most  of  the  better  class  of  houses  are  built.  They,  too, 
are  low,  and  from  the  outside  show  no  sign  of  comfort,  for  the  servants* 
quarters  are  ranged  along  the  lane,  and  the  better  buildings  are  hidden 
from  view.  Sometimes  through  an  open  doorway  a  glimpse  is  caught  of 
a  pavilion  of  unpainted  wood,  raised  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  windows  and  doors  of  trellis- work  filled  in  with  white  paper.  The 
eaves  project  far  over  the  sides,  and  perhaps  in  the  east  is  a  little  balcony 
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running  under  their  shelten  Tlie  courtyard  is  swept  clean,  and  the 
neatness  of  the  wood  and  paper  is  enhanced  by  the  shining  whiteoees  of 
the  servants'  clothes.  Men  are  standing  in  the  doorway  in  robes  which 
reach  almost  to  the  feet.  On  their  heads  are  cf>nical  hats  of  bamboo^ 
split  into  little  shreds  and  woven  together  so  fine  as  to  give  free  current 
to  wind  or  rain.  Every  man  has  io  his  hand  or  month  a  pip©  with  a 
stem  3  feet  long,  fit  to  serve  as  an  Englishman's  wslking-cane.  On  their 
feet  tire  socks  of  cotton  cloth  and  light  straw  sandals.  Loose  trousers, 
faUing  in  a  bag  from  hip  to  knee,  are  neatly  bound  round  the  ankle  over 
the  socks. 

The  quiet  and  cleanlineBa  of  this  scene  is  widely  at  variance  with 
what  obtains  in  the  streets.  There  bulls  hidden  under  ponderous  loads 
of  bmahwood  block  up  the  road ;  scores  of  tiny  ponies  canter  along, 
with  grinning  urchins  seated  sideways  on  the  empty  packs;  stalls  of 
nuts,  salt  fish,  turnips,  chestnuts,  bras.sware,  pipes,  pipe-stems,  and  all 
sorts  of  miscellaneous  odds  and  ends,  are  planted  at  every  comer  and 
on  either  side  of  the  road  ;  and  hnndreda  of  foot  passengers  are  making 
their  way  to  and  fro. 

Hats  of  every  kind  and  shape,  except  what  one  had  previoosly 
conceived  to  be  possible,  are  seen  io  every  direction.  There  aro  black 
conical  hats  woven  of  split  bamlioo  or  horsehair,  sometimes  with  wings 
projecting  in  front  of  the  ears;  white  conical  hats  of  wickei*w*ork ; 
Japanese  paraeols,  of  which  children  are  the  sticks ;  basket  hats  coming 
down  to  the  ears;  hats  of  straw-matting  reaching  to  the  shoulders; 
felt  hats  with  broad  brim  and  round  crown,  surmounted  by  a  tassel  or  a 
bunch  of  plush ;  four-sided  brimless  hats  of  pasteboard ;  and,  strangest 
of  all,  on  top  of  the  high  conical  hats  is  popped  a  little  bee-hive  covering 
of  oil-paper,  to  protect  them  from  the  rain. 

The  women,  of  whom  few  aro  seen  during  the  daytime,  wear  no  bats 
at  all.  Their  head-covering  is  a  green  mantle  drawn  over  the  head, 
leaving  only  eyes  and  noso  exposed ;  if  they  are  slaves  their  heads  aro 
bare,  or  perhaps  girt  round  with  coils  of  hair  inches  thick,  which  make 
a  fino  stand  for  such  things  as  they  aro  carrying.  Their  petticoats  are 
worn  very  full  at  the  hip  over  baggy  trousers,  and  this  fashion  and  tho 
manner  in  which  the  mantle  is  held  with  both  haods  under  the  chio, 
give  them  an  ungainly  gait,  though  when  without  their  mantles  they 
carry  themselves  well.  Their  jackets  aro  very  short,  and,  unless*  the 
petticoat  is  pulled  up  round  their  bodies,  tho  breast  is  left  bare^  but 
their  bearing  is  far  mod  ester  than  their  dress. 

It  is  only,  however,  of  the  poorer  class  of  women  that  I  am  able  to 
speak  at  all,  for  the  others  do  not  venture  out  until  after  nightfall,  w-hen 
the  men  have  to  keep  to  their  houses. 

Spectre-like  figures  stalk  through  the  streets  in  mourning  robes  of 
coarse  hempen  cloth  gathered  round  the  waist  with  a  corL  A  deep 
baaket  hat  reaching  to  the  fihouldei-s,  and  a  small  screen  of  cloth  held 
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on  two  sticks  before  their  mouth,  oompletely  seoure  them  from  recog- 
nition,  and  the  dress  was  accordingly  adopted  by  the  Koman  Catholic 
anissionaries,  to  whom  disguise  was  absolutely  necessary- 

In  striking  contrast  to  their  garb  are  the  bright  colours  worn  by  the 
officials.  Of  the  dresses  worn  by  them,  or  their  retainers,  the  gayest  is 
of  scarlet  sleeves,  yellow  shoulder-pieces,  and  a  bright  blue  body  and 
skirt ;  but  the  court  dress  is  comparatively  sober,  being  generally  of  a 
dark  puce  colour,  unrelieved  by  brighter  colours.  Sometimes  a  throat- 
la^h  of  large  red  and  yellow  beads  secures  their  hats.  Of  them  some 
perched  on  high  saddles  clutch  firmly  to  the  peak,  while  their  servants 
hold  the  reins  and  clear  a  way  for  their  masters.  Others  are  bom© 
swiftly  aloug  the  streets  in  covered  chairs,  so  small  as  to  render  legs  an 
I  inconvenience.  Others  are  carried  in  arm-chairs  over  the  backs  of  which 
are  thrown  tiger-  or  leopard-skins.  Higher  dignitaries  still  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  riding  on  a  monocycle,  which  is  half  carried,  half  pushed 
along  the  road« 

While  in  the  streets  all  is  bustle  and  confusion,  in  most  of  tho  shops 

(there  is  but  little  stir.     The  shopkeepers  keep  at  the  back  of  their 

premises,  smoking  a  pipe  wldlo  squatted  on  the  ground,  unless  some 

particularly  troublesome  customer  requires  something  which  is  out  of 

their  reach. 

All  visitors  to  Soul  are  greatly  struck  by  the  beautiful  whiteness  of 
the  clothes  in  a  city  where  drains  are  unknown,  and  the  foul  mass 
of  decomposing  matter  lying  on  either  side  of  the  street  is  never  cleared 
away  except  by  a  storm  of  rain,  and  then  only  to  be  carried  to  the 
atresms,  which  flow  through  tho  town,  and  serve  as  washing  gi'ounds 
for  the  linen  of  the  households. 

Kear  the  junction  of  the  two  main  streets  are  shops  of  two  stories, 
built  of  stone,  behind  which  are  little  courtyards  lined  with  tiny  staUs 
like  those  in  a  street  of  old  Cairo.  Their  occupants  hold  these  buOdings 
from  tho  kiug,  and  in  partial  discharge  of  their  duties  to  H.H,,  are 
1  bound  to  render  onerous  duties  of  attendance  on  the  occasion  of  royal 
marriages,  funerals,  and  the  like.  How  onerous  these  duties  are  may  bo 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  a  royal  funeral  is  regarded  as  almost  as  great 
a  calamity  to  the  whole  country  as  a  famine^  from  the  heavy  eoiv^ 
imposed  upon  tho  nation. 

The  only  buildings  of  any  importance  in  the  capital  are  the  palaces, 
which  are  approached  by  wide  streets  leading  to  high  gateways  built 
in  the  Chinese  style.  The  western  palace  is  especially  fortunate  in 
the  latter  respect,  as  the  street  which  leads  to  it  is  700  yards  long 
hy  100  yards  wide,  and  is  flanked  by  the  larger  public  oflices.  The 
main  buildings  in  the  interior  are  two  large  halls,  built  in  the 
Chinese  style,  and  a  summer  pavilion  about  40  yards  square,  raised 
some  12  feet  from  the  ground,  on  obelisks  and  pillars  of  stone,  standing 
some  IC  feet  apart.     A  large  pool  of  water  at  its  side,  planted  with 


lotuses,  feeds  a  moat,  across  wliicli  light  bridges  of  marble  are  thrown. 
Numerous  courtyards^  shut  in  by  walls,  contain  the  private  rooms  of  tbo 
king  and  bis  fajnily;  while  his  suit©  and  servants  are  quartered  in 
buildings  which  flauk  the  great  squares  in  which  the  halls  of  state  aro 
situated*  Among  the  rtiins  of  a  part  of  the  palace,  wbioh  was  burnt 
down  a  few  years  since,  stand  a  number  of  strange- looking  cbimney& 
which  rise  out  of  the  ground  uninjured  and  scarcely  blackened*  Theso 
owe  their  existence  to  the  custom  of  building  the  chimney  at  some  llttlo 
distance  from  the  house.  The  plan  is  rendered  posaible,  as  the  heating 
of  the  rooms  is  effected  by  a  chamber  underneath  the  floor,  at  one  side 
of  which  is  the  receptacle  for  fuel,  and  on  the  other,  either  an  orifice 
by  which  the  smoke  escfipes^  or  a  flue  to  conduct  it  through  the  courtyard 
to  the  cbimney. 

This  is  not  the  only  pdcmliarity  of  Korean  domestic  architecture. 
Another  is  the  division  of  a  house  into  winter  and  summer  rooms,  Tho 
latter  are  at  the  ends  of  tho  buihling,  and  are  raised  abovo  the  ground 
on  comer  stones  which  permit  the  air  to  circulate  freely  beneath  tho 
wooden  floor. 

The  interior  arrangemonf  s  are  like  those  of  a  Japanese  bouse ;  doors^ 
and  windows  consisting  of  a  light  wooden  framework,  strongly  papered 
on  either  side,  which  slides  easily  in  grooves.  The  windows,  which 
also  serve  as  doors,  are  generally  double,  the  outer  one  consisting  of  two 
battants  opening  outwards,  and  fastened  back  against  the  wall  during 
the  daytime. 

The  woodwork  of  the  houses  m  very  curious.  It  is  on  it  that  tho 
whole  house  depends ;  but  though  the  weight  of  tho  roof  is  very  great, 
oinng  to  the  nature  of  the  tiles  employed,  nearly  a  third  of  the  value 
of  the  massive  beams  which  support  it  is  destroyed  by  their  ends  being 
pared  away  to  fit  them  into  sockets  cut  on  the  top  of  the  upright  wooden 
pillars.  The  brick  or  stone  work  between  the  pillars  serves  only  to 
fill  in  the  interspaces,  and  bears  hardly  any  of  tho  weight  of  the  roof,, 
which  is  often  put  on  before  the  walls  are  built 

Another  peculiarity  about  the  structure  of  the  houses  is,  that  owing 
to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  lime,  the  stones,  of  which  the  outer 
walls  are  built,  are  tied  together  with  millet  stalks,  before  the  interstices 
are  filled  in  with  mud. 

Of  the  mud  cabins  in  which  the  poor  people  live,  all  that  cau  be  said 
in  their  praise,  is  that  they  are  warm  and  generally  have  clean  floors. 
The  dimensions  of  the  best  rooms  often  do  not  exceed  8  feet  by  6  feet, 
and  the  height  is  geuemlly  about  5  feet,  Tho  doors  are  3  feet  8  inches 
by  22  inches,  and  the  ivindows  2  feet  by  18  inches.  In  such  quarters  as 
these  I  have  often  had  to  sleep  with  two  companions,  and  we  were  blest, 
compared  to  the  ordinary  travellers,  of  whom  I  have  seen  seventeen 
sleeping  in  a  room  so  small  that  beads  and  feet  overlapped,  and  the- 
floor  was  positively  carpeted  with  bodies. 
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The  longest  journey  that  I  made  in  Korea  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1884,  when,  starting  from  Soul,  I  followed  the  main  road  to  China  afl 
lar  as  Wi-jii»  and  thence  continued  along  tlie  north  frontier  to  Wi-won. 
At  Wi-wiin  I  left  the  Amnok-gang,  whose  valley  had  been  pursued  by 
the  road  so  far,  and  crossed  by  Kang-ge  over  a  high  mountain  range  to 
ChaBg-jin»  From  Chang  jin  the  track  followed  the  Sam-feU  river  almost 
i3p  to  its  source^  and  then  by  a  sodden  descent  dropped  into  the  level 
country  near  Ilam-heung,  and  so  past  Yong-heung  to  Oensan.  From 
Gensan  to  Soul  I  took  the  ordinary  route,  which  crosses  the  mountaiDU 
at  Ko-san,  and  continues  almost  due  south  past  lloi-yaiig  and  Kim-hwa 
to  the  capital.  The  distanco  covered  was  about  1000  miles  and  the 
time  occupied  forty-three  days. 

The  road  from  Soul  to  Wi-ju  is  that  which  has  for  centuries  been 
taken  by  missions  from  and  to  Peking,  and  along  its  course  the  Koreans 
have  fought  many  bloody  battles  against  the  invading  armies  of  China 
and  Japan.  It  Is  eminently  the  high  road  of  commerce  north  of  Boul, 
as  every  tmck  to  the  west  of  the  mountains  converges  on  this  line,  and 
Kai-song,  Phyong-yang,  and  Wi-ju  are  three  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  the  country  after  Soul,  It  was  therefore  with  eager  expectation  of 
discovering  some  opening  for  British  trade  that  I  undertook  the  jouniey, 
and  the  disappointment  was  very  bitter. 

From  Soul  to  Kai-song  the  road  passes  across  numerous  valleys  at 
the  foot  of  low  hills  of  disintegrated  granite.  These  as  a  rule  have  been 
robhed  by  fuel  seekers  of  all  grass  and  undergrowth,  and  give  a  white 
or  reddish  background  to  the  villages  at  their  feet.  On  the  hiibsides 
are  numerous  tombs,  planted  on  greenswards,  surrounded  by  a  horse- 
shoe bank  of  earth  and  protected  by  groves  of  fir.  Two  or  three  roughly 
carved  figures  in  stone  and  a  rude  gateway  formed  of  a  stone  slab  laid 
across  two  pillars  are  sometimes  placed  before  the  grave,  but  more 
usually  the  mound  stands  without  any  mark  to  identify  it. 

The  Sam-keuk-aan,  or  Three-homed  Mountains^  lie  to  the  east, 
capped  by  sharp  peaks  of  rock,  on  whose  face  is  neither  grains  nor  lichen. 
At  their  feet  lies  the  hill* town,  or  city  of  refuge,  guarded  hy  prieat- 
Boldiers,  w*hose  wall  is  seen  vainly  attempting  to  reach  the  highest 
summit.  Within  its  enclosure  are  granaries  and  temples,  standing  by 
the  banks  of  streams,  which  flow  through  a  beautiful  park,  whose  glow 
of  autumn  maple  is  considered  by  Koreans  to  rival  the  spring  beauties 
of  the  azalea-banks  iu  tho  other  hill-town  which  Soul  possesses  at 
Kwang-ju- 

These  hill-townB  are  found  all  over  Korea,  and  are  intended  for  tho 
protection  of  the  people  of  the  cities  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion. 
Another  relic  of  times  of  trouble  remains  in  the  beacons,  which  send 
their  message  every  evening  from  all  parts  of  the  provinces  1o  the 
capital,  to  certify  that  no  enemy  is  off  the  coast  and  that  all  is  quiet 
through  the  land. 
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A  few  niilos  beyond  Pha-jiin  is  the  Ini-jiri-gang^  a  rivor  300  to  400 
yards  wide  and  with  25  fi&et  depth  of  water.  It  is,  however,  like  many 
of  the  riverB  on  thia  coMt,  at  present  only  navigable  for  a  short  dbtanoe, 
on  account  of  sand-banks* 

Chang-dan  is  the  only  place  besides  Pha-ju  of  any  importance  on  the 
road  to  Kai-song,  bnt  villages  of  thirty  to  forty  cabins  are  passed  ©very 
four  or  five  miles,  and  numerous  dwellings  nestle  in  dells  and  sheltered 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Hidden  behind  a  fence  of  wattle,  they 
have  little  that  is  picturesque  abont  them  except  the  great  gourds, 
whose  weight  threatens  to  cave  in  the  roof  on  which  they  rest. 

Kai-flong  is  a  place  of  grtiat  importance  in  Korea,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  past  greatness  as  the  capital  of  the  last  dynasty,  but  as  the  site  at 
which  the  cultivated  ginseng  is  grown  and  prepared  for  the  market*  Of 
this  ruot  abont  100,000  lbs,  aro  exported  annually,  and  the  fees  and 
duties  upon  it,  which  constitute  the  main  source  of  the  Korean  revenues, 
amount  to  about  450,000  dollars.  Even  with  all  the  restrictions  that 
are  placed  upon  its  cultivation  it  is  estimated  that  little  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  export  is  through  legitimate  channels.  That  amnggling 
should  bo  can-ied  on  to  a  large  ex  tout  is  no  marvel,  seeing  that  the 
duties  on  each  catty  of  prepared  ginseng  amount  to  over  12  dollars* 

The  giDseng  gardens  are  chiefly  in  the  valley  to  the  south  of  Kai- 
6ong,  and  are  protected  by  high  fences  against  robbers.  The  plants, 
which  require  four  years  to  arrive  at  maturity^  are  grown  under  screens 
to  shelter  them  from  the  sun^  and  need  constant  attention  and  frequent 
transplanting. 

The  cultivated  root  commands,  however,  a  far  lower  price  than  that 
of  the  wild  plant,  which  grows  in  the  Kang-ge  Mountains.  So  difficult 
is  it  to  find  this  that  the  people  credit  it  with  magic  properties,  and 
assert  that  only  men  of  a  pure  life  can  see  it. 

Much  harm  is  undoubtedly  done  throughout  Korea  to  honest  labour 
by  the  rich  rewards  which  await  tho  lucky  in  other  lines;  and  time 
which  would  be  well  spent  in  the  fields  is  constantly  waated  in  the 
search  for  wild  ginseng,  deer-horns,  and  gold-dust. 

The  population  of  Kai-song  ia  somewhat  over  30,000,  but  its  trade  is 
insignificant,  the  chief  native  products  consisting  of  coarse  pottery,  fine 
matting,  and  oil-paper.  The  crops  are  of  rice,  wheat,  beans,  makCf 
millet,  cotton  J  sesamum,  perilla,  tobacco,  chilies,  cabbage,  aud  potatoes* 

Between  Kai-song  and  Hwang-ju  the  geological  formation  is  different 
to  what  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in  Korea,  embracing  limestone,  gravel, 
puddiug-stone,  and,  as  I  fancied,  occasional  fields  of  loess.  The  land  is 
more  open  and  better  suited  for  cultivation,  and  the  woods  that  are  left 
aro  more  varied  in  character  than  is  tho  case  between  Kai-song  and 
Soul.  It  is  also  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  shooting  grounds  for 
pheasants  in  Korea, 

It  is  to  the  coast  of  this  proT?ince  (Hwang-hai  Do)  that  great  fleets 
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of  lierriiig-boats  cross  over  from  China.  The  fishermen  are  allowed  to 
dry  their  catch  on  the  shore,  but  no  intercourse  is  permitted  betweea 
them  and  the  natives. 

One  of  the  most  beantiful  of  the  woods  on  this  road  lies  on  tho 
descent  towards  Hwang-jn,  from  the  hills  behind  Pongsan,  Dark  firs, 
mixed  with  oak  and  alder,  are  relieved  by  the  bright  tints  of  the  maples, 
the  ciimson-leaved  rhus  {U,  semipinnuta)^  and  the  coral-coloured  berries 
of  euonymns-  Belicato  lime-trees  and  brown- tinted  hornbeams  are 
closely  shrouded  in  veils  of  clematis,  whilo  silver-tinted  bushes  of 
elaBagTins  and  bunches  of  miatlotoe  increase  the  variety  of  foliage.  Here 
and  there  are  fine  ash -trees,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  for  its  growth  is 
the  Acanthopamix  rieim/oUa^  which  grows  40  feot  high  and  spreads  out 
lis  branches,  apparently  quite  unhindered  by  the  thick  growth  around  it. 

llwang-ju,  which  stands  13  miles  from  the  sea,  is  only  important  as 
the  josidence  of  the  general  in  command  of  the  troops  uf  Hwang-hai  Do, 
Like  all  Korean  towns,  it  is  beautifully  situated.  At  its  back,  stands  a 
hill  which  is  partially  wooded,  and  along  the  crest  of  which  runs  tho 
city  wall.  At  its  foot  is  the  river  which  flows  close  to  one  of  the  gates, 
and  tho  official  buildings  are  all  collected  on  ground  which  over  looks 
the  city  and  commands  a  vie%v  of  the  plain  beyond. 

From  An-ju  to  Ph}'ong-yang,  the  country  was  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  its  eoil.  Almost  the  whole  length  of  the  road  (100  li)  ran 
through  a  plain,  marking  probably  the  ancient  mouth  of  the  Tai-dong 
river*  The  villages  were  hidden  in  little  hollows  sheltered  from  tho 
wind,  and  beyond  the  plain  stretched  what  appeared  to  be  a  great 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  embracing  the  cultivated  land. 

For  abuut  two  miles  before  reaching  Phyang-yang  tho  road  was 
lined  with  seuji-tjeumj-pt^  the  slabs  which  are  erected  to  officials  by  the 
people  in  recognition  of  their  merits.  These  slabs  were  of  stone  or 
iron,  and  in  many  cases  were  housed~in.  Groves  of  sophora  lined  the 
river,  interspersed  with  gleditschia,  whoso  long  pods  hung  waiting  for 
the  day  when  some  Ning-po  man  will  teach  Koreans  how  to  make  soap, 
and  how  to  use  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  slab  to  his  honour  will 
not  be  the  smallest  on  the  road. 

Of  Phyong-yang  it  is  difficult  to  speak  briefly.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
intei'esting  and  perhaps  tho  most  beautifully  situated  town  that  I  have 
seen  in  Korea.  What  Shakespeare  is  to  Stratford,  and  King  Alfred  was 
to  England,  Ki-tze  was  to  Korea  and  is  to  Phyong-yang.  Though  he 
lived  3000  years  ago,  his  memory  is  fresh  in  the  name  of  every  part  of 
the  city.  His  grave  is  kept  in  good  repair,  his  porti-ait  hang^  in  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  his  memory,  and  the  standard  of  land  measurement  whicli 
he  introduced  is  marked  out  by  the  same  roads  and  dykes  that  he  traced 
out 

If  there  are  some  who  will  question  the  genuineness  of  these  relics 
they  will  at  any  rate  not  deny  tho  events  of  more  ancient  history  of 
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whicli  Phjong-yang  has  been  the  scene.  Fierce  have  l>cen  the  battles 
raged  under  its  walls,  and  it  might  have  remained  in  Japanese  hands 
until  this  day,  had  not  the  god  of  war  ahown  himself  with  his  battalions 
and  diiven  the  foreigners  away.  A  beautiful  temple  has  lately  been 
erected  to  his  honour,  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the 
Biege  of  the  city  is  portrayed  in  frescoes,  in  a  hall  where  hang  the 
portraits  of  the  generals  of  the  allied  Korean  and  Chinese  forces. 

The  interest  of  the  city  has  not  died  out  in  later  years,  for  it  was  in 
sight  of  her  walla  that  the  Gen,  Sherman  was  burnt  with  all  on  board, 
leaving  their  fate  a  mystery  for  many  years, 

Phyeng-yang  has  a  population  of  over  20,000,  and  is  the  only  city 
which  impressed  me  favourably  regarding  capabilities  of  trade«  It  is 
only  36  milea  from  the  sea,  to  which  it  has  accegs  by  the  Tai-dong  river. 
The  visit  of  the  Oetu  Sherman  seems  to  settle  the  question  of  its  navi- 
gability up  to  the  city  by  light  vessels ;  and  higher  up  there  are  two 
streams  by  which  produce  can  be  brought  down  from  a  cunsiderable 
area.  Apart  from  the  large  bean  and  cotton  trade  of  the  province,  some 
of  which  finds  its  w*ay  at  present  to  Kewchwang,  there  are  gold 
washings  at  Keum-san,  about  :20  miles  off,  and  rich  iron  ore  close  to 
the  river  banks  at  Kai-chbon,  The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  silk  industry, 
which  is  said  to  be  con  eider  able,  drawing  upon  Thai-chhon,  Yong*pyon, 
and  Seng-chhon  for  its  supplies.  The  cattle  are  very  fine,  and  but  little 
teaching  is  required  to  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the  hides,  of 
which  the  export  at  present  is  from  Chemulpo,  a  port  170  miles  off. 
Added  to  this,  the  people  possess  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  are  anxious  for 
opportunities  of  foreigti  oommerce. 

Betw^een  Phyong-yang  and  An-ju,  there  is  little  to  note,  except  that 
the  increased  width  of  the  road  denotes  greater  trafiSc,  which  continues 
as  far  north  as  Wi-ju, 

An^ju  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  strong  military  position 
commanding  the  roads  north  and  south,  and  resting  against  a  bill,  of 
which  the  northern  face  would  be  difficult  of  attack.  The  Chhting- 
chhon-gang,  which  flows  close  to  its  walls,  is  a  river  of  considerable 
width,  but  shallow  except  in  summer  floods.  EBormous  numbers  of 
wild  geese  were  feeding  on  the  banks  near  its  mouth. 

As  the  road  advances  north  from  Phyong-yang,  the  width  of  the 
valleys  decreases,  and  spur  after  spur  of  the  hills  has  to  be  crossed  or 
rounded.  Evidence  of  a  colder  climate  is  seen  in  the  more  frequent 
cultivation  of  bemp,  and  in  millet  and  maize  largely  taking  the  place 
of  rice.  The  country  is  perhaps  even  more  picturesque  than  previously ^ 
except  for  a  few  miles  north  of  Yong-chhon.  Eo-san  and  Kwak-san  are 
especially  remarkable,  and  w*hen  the  valley  of  the  Amnok  opens  to  the 
view,  the  scene  is  exceedingly  lovely.  Woods  all  ablaze  with  maple 
stretch  to  the  left  towards  the  sea;  in  front  is  a  wide  plain,  traversed 
by  an  avenue  of  trees  four  miles  long,  leading  to  Wi-ju.    The  town  is 
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perched  like  a  castle  on  a  bill.  At  its  base  flows  the  grand  current  of 
the  Ameok,  and  to  north  and  oast  are  mountains,  which  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  to  the  tanienesa  of  the  foreground. 

Wi-Jn  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  about  30,000,  and  is  the  great 
depet  of  all  goods  sent  by  the  overland  route  to  China.  Until  recently, 
a  large  strip  of  territory  intervened  between  the  two  oonntride,  which 
was  regarded  as  neutral  ground,  not  to  be  occupied  or  cultivated  by 
cither  Chinese  or  Korean.  In  1875,  this  land^  to  which  many  settlers 
had  found  their  way,  was  incorporated  into  Manchuria  by  China,  and  a 
regular  system  of  government  has  been  established  in  it.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  however,  the  only  points  at  which  communication  between 
the  two  countries  is  permitted,  are  Wi-ju  on  the  west  and  Kyong-heung 
on  the  east*  The  trade  that  I  found  at  Wi-ju  was  astonishingly  dis- 
proportionate  to  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  state  of  things. 
On  the  river  bank  were  19  boats^  the  largest  of  which  carried  10  picula 
or  half-a-ton  ;  a  string  of  salt  fish  was  being  carried  away  from  the 
custom-house,  and  a  few  baskets  of  shrimps  were  on  their  way  there. 
On  the  forr^'  boat  were  but  three  passengers,  and  the  track  on  the 
opposite  shore  had  not  even  been  trodden  hard.  In  spite  of  this  state 
of  things,  and  in  spite  of  assurances  to  the  contrary,  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  old  system,  under  which  trade  between  the  two 
oountries  was  only  permitted  at  markets  held  three  times  a  year,  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  broken  through,  or  that  at  any  rate  old  habits  are 
stronger  than  systems. 

The  river  is  not  seen  at  its  best  near  Wi-ju,  as  a  little  distance 
above  the  town  it  divides  into  three  branches  each  about  350  yards 
wide.  The  boat  traffic  on  it  is  entiroly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
who  carry  up  supplies  to  colonists  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river ;  but 
advantage  is  taken  by  the  Koreans  of  the  summer  iloods  to  float  down 
enormous  rafts  of  timber  from  the  mountains  east  of  Chhn-san.  Of  the 
volume  of  these  floods,  an  idea  ot>uld  be  formed  from  the  drift  caught  in 
branches  of  trees  40  feet  above  the  river,  in  parts  where  it  was  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide* 

From  Hwang'ju  to  Wi-ju  the  road  runs  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  coast,  though  a  view  of  the  aea  is  only  obtained  by  climbing  some 
of  the  higher  hills  in  its  neighbourhood^  and  the  ridges  croesed  are  all 
low,  in  no  case  exceeding  COO  feot<  But  turning  inland  from  Wi-ju, 
the  country  gradually  becomes  more  mountainous.  Stream  after  stream 
is  followed  by  the  road  to  its  head  oi-  descended  to  its  junction  with  the 
Amnok.  The  crest  of  the  mountains  is  topped  by  a  lodge  of  rocks, 
which  generally  runs  along  the  whole  length,  and  affords  a  pathway 
for  hunters  or  game,  but  is  too  narrow  for  traffic.  The  steep  faces  of 
the  hills  admit  of  little  cultivation,  and  where  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  the  detritus  has  quickly  poui^ed  down  and  mined  the  plots  of 
better  soil  beneath.    As  no  terracing  has  been  done  to  prevent  this 
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waate,  tho  streains  aometimes  have  to  force  their  Tvay  through  18  to  20 
feet  of  moraine-liko  matter ;  and  so  full  of  stones  is  the  ground^  that 
the  hulls  which  draw  the  plough  are  attached  to  a  )'oko  wide  ouough 
to  allow  tho  ploughman  to  see  the  dangers  ahead. 

The  people  seem  to  have  been  discouraged  by  their  ill*succes8,  and 
were  extraordinarily  listless,  sitting  smoking  in  their  houses  when  their 
crops  were  waiting  to  be  carried,  and  leaving  a  large  share  of  the  out^ 
door  work  to  the  worn  en  of  the  household.  The  streams  abounded  in 
sraall  fish,  for  which  bag  traps  were  set,  and  fine  fish  were  easily  pro* 
cured  from  tho  Amnok  by  net  or  line. 

Occasionally  tho  road  ran  along  the  bank  of  the  Amnok  through 
maple  woods,  where  the  undergrowth  was  almost  impenetrable,  but 
excepting  at  these  places  tho  scenery  was  rather  monotonous,  being 
generally  confined  to  the  valley  of  some  affluent  of  the  big  river*  Of 
tho  beaiity  of  tho  Amnok  it  would  be  bard  to  say  too  much*  Its  width 
of  half  a  mile  and  more,  the  extraordinary  clearness  of  ita  waters,  tho 
absolute  quiet,  and  the  absence  of  life,  except  where  a  flock  of  ducks  are 
playing  on  the  water  or  a  fleet  of  boats  are  working  slowly  up  stream 
under  tho  cliffs  of  a  mountiiin  on  tho  opposite  shore,  make  a  picture  that 
charms  the  traveller  without  fail. 

The  marches  were  long  for  a  hilly  country,  and  we  were  generally 
benighted,  but  tho  pony  drivers  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  what  would  else- 
where be  a  disaster,  for  the  villagers  were  generally  awaiting  us  with 
bundles  of  reeds,  Mdiich  they  used  as  torches  to  guide  us  on  our  way 
until  wo  reached  the  next  relay.  Tho  blazing  torches  and  tho  excite- 
ment of  travel  by  their  light  cheered  up  men  and  beasts,  and  one  dark 
night  over  10  miles  were  covered  in  three  hours,  in  spite  of  rocky 
ground  and  of  a  30  miles'  march  by  daylight. 

Near  Wi-wdn  the  road  left  the  Amnok  and  stmck  across  the  hills  to 
the  Kang-ge  river,  which  is  one  of  its  affluents*  The  ranges  crossed  up 
to  this  point  had  gradually  increased  in  height,  rising  at  the  last  ridge 
before  Wi-won  to  1250  feet,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in 
the  level  of  tho  river,  my  aneroid  showing  29  •  70  at  the  place  where  the 
^Vi-won  river  joined  it.  The  country  between  Chhu-san  and  Wi-won 
shows  considerable  traces  of  volcanic  action  in  tufa,  <fcc.,  and  opposito 
Wi-won  is  a  hill  greatly  resembling  a  volcano,  which  I  had  not  time  to 
explore, 

Tho  last  10  miles  before  reaching  Kang-go  were  very  had  travelling. 
For  a  long  distance  the  road  ran  through  bouldera  and  over  slippery 
ledges  which  sloped  down  to  the  river.  The  ponies  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  keep  their  footing,  and  two  or  three  slipped  into  tho 
Htream,  The  drivers  were  in  de^spair  over  tho  difficiiltiea  of  the  road 
and  gave  way  to  tears,  Eain  fell  heavily  and  the  night  closed  in  early, 
but  the  stolidity  of  my  Chinese  servants  was  proof  against  everything. 
Mounted  on  their  roDe  of  beddings  they  stuck  to  their  ponies  or  fell  in 
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with  them,  and  fibowed  little  discomposure.  They  certainly  wore  ex- 
cellent servants  for  a  journey.  One  of  them,  it  is  true,  was  by  nature 
almost  a  cripple^  but  he  stuck  to  me  gallantly,  though  he  was  at  daggers 
drawn  with  his  fellow,  and  became  later  on  so  home-sick  as  to  refuse 
food  for  two  days  and  to  cause  me  serious  ueeasiness*  Fortunately  at 
Gknsan  h©  met  some  friends  who  oomforteil  him  with  wine  and  oil  and 
reconciled  him  to  his  food,  but  I  fear  that  he  subsequently  succumbed 
to  consumption  brought  on  by  exjx)8ure. 

Two  of  my  ponies  had  broken  down  before  reaching  Wi-ju,  and  at 
Wi-won  one  of  the  drivers  became  quite  knocked  up.  It  was  impossible 
to  leave  him  there  and  impossible  to  send  him  homo,  and  a  day's  rest 
and  half  a  bottle  of  whisky  were  needed  to  set  him  on  his  legs  again. 
Kone  of  us  indeed  were  sorry  to  rest,  for  since  loa'V'ing  Wi-ju  we  had 
traveUdd  nearly  235  miles  in  eight  days,  and  that  over  hilly  gi*ound. 
.'  From  Kang-ge  (ban  28*78)  the  ascent  was  very  constant*  Snow 
fell  the  whole  of  the  first  day  out  and  hid  the  country  almost  completely 
from  view,  but  the  next  morning  was  clear,  and  found  us  on  the  ont- 
gkii'ts  of  a  virgin  forest  (bar.  27'  47),  The  snow  was  knee-deep,  and  had 
not  been  trodden.  Branches  of  trees,  weighted  with  snow,  barred  the 
path.  Trunks  of  trees  lying  across  it  frequently  necessitated  wading  up 
a  stream,  and  the  cold  became  more  and  more  intense  as  the  day  grew 
older.  But  nothing  could  rob  the  forest  of  its  beauty;  Birch,  rowans, 
oaks,  and  maple  were  for  some  distance  the  commoner  trees.  Magnificent 
zelhowm  were  seen  here  and  there  out-topping  all  their  comrades,  but 
the  finest  seemed  to  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  storms,  and  one 
monster,  whoso  stem  was  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  50  feet  from  the 
base,  had  fallen  across  the  track,  where  it  had  been  sawn  in  two,  us  too 
largo  to  cleair  away.  The  forest  was  almost  impenetrable  from  the 
number  of  deaid  tareoa  lying  on  the  ground,  and  scores  had  been  felled 
to  form  bridges  over  the  streams,  on  which  traps  could  be  set  by  fur 
hunters.  Nearer  the  crest  of  the  mountain  (bar.  24 '84)  the  woods  were 
entirely  of  fir,  which  grew  130  to  150  feet  high,  with  perfectly  straight 
stems.  As  their  branches  were  ijent  down  to  their  sides  "wdth  the  heavy 
weight  of  snow  upon  them,  they  were  quite  unrecognisable,  but  from 
cones  sent  to  Kew  they  have  been  determined  to  be  the  AMea  micro^ 

Not  a  soul  was  met,  and  only  one  cottage  seen  on  20  miles  of  this 
road,  but  after  leaving  the  woods  on  the  east  slope  a  few  villages  were 
found  in  the  plateau  near  Chang-jin  (bar,  26 '77),  The  population  a  few 
years  since  was  greater,  as  silver-mines  were  at  that  time  worked  there 
■with  success,  but  latterly  the  quality  of  the  galena  has  fallen  off,  and 
the  ore  is  now  sold  as  lead  to  the  mint  in  SouL 

From  Chang-jin  I  followed  the  Sam-su  river  for  three  days,  until  I 
reached  its  source  in  the  mountains  above  Ham-heung*  A  large  part  of 
the  country  was  open,  and  looked  well  suited  for  pasture,  but  the  people 


oom plained  Litterlj  of  their  poverty,  relying  as  they  did  entirely  on  their 
crops  of  hemp,  oats,  potatoes,  tnmipa,  and  cabbage.  The  snow,  which 
lay  deep  on  the  ground,  had  biiried  a  large  part  of  the  harvest,  and  it 
ivas  probablo  that  nothing  cxmld  be  done  in  the  fields  before  May.  Such 
produce  as  was  being  moved  was  drawn  on  sledges,  but  few  people  were 
etirring,  and  in  the  winter,  they  said,  they  never  left  their  houfies, 
except  to  collect  fuel  or  keep  open  the  road.  The  houses  were,  however, 
generally  more  oom  Fort  able  than  in  other  parts  of  Korea,  and  many 
immigrants  had  been  tempted  by  the  cheapness  of  the  absolute  neces- 
earies  of  life  to  try  their  luck  there  as  colonists. 

Bears,  tigers,  leopards,  and  deer  were  said  to  be  numerous,  but, 
strangely  euongh,  wolves  are  unknown  in  Korea,  though  found  to  the 
north  of  the  Amnok, 

While  crossing  the  plain,  two  or  three  gold  washings  were  passed, 
at  which  a  few  hands  had  been  employed  during  the  summer,  but  the 
work  seemed  to  have  been  of  a  fitful  character. 

The  ascent  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  (bar.  26'10),  overlooking  Ham- 
heung,  was  very  gradual,  through  woods  of  fir,  laden  with  long 
streamers  of  lichen.  The  south  face  was  very  steep,  and  commanded 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  plain  between  it  and  the  sea,  while  to  right  and 
left  stretched  grand  mountains  which  hemmed  in  the  i^lains  with  an 
almost  precipitous  wall  of  rock.  The  descent  was  very  rapid,  falling 
from  bar,  26*10  to  ban  28 '78  in  less  tban  three  hours,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  we  reached  Ham-heung  (bar.  30  •  05). 

The  journey  from  sea  to  sea,  or  more  correctly  speaking  from  Wi-ju 
to  Ham-heung,  occupied  sixteen  days  (Oct,  11-29),  being  in  length 
about  410  miles.  There  is  said  to  be  another  route  from  Wi-won  east 
to  Hui-ju  and  TaU'chhon,  both  of  which  aro  interesting  on  account 
of  their  minerals;  but  south  of  the  line  which  I  followed,  the  valleys 
generally  run  north  to  south,  and  thus  oppose  so  many  obstacles  to 
any  one  wishing  to  cross  them,  that  there  are  eaid  to  be  no  other  roads 
running  east  and  west  above  the  latitude  of  Phyong-yang. 

After  iho  mde^ villages  of  the  mountains,  Ham-heung  with  its  3000 
houses  had  a  most  imposing  appearance,  approached  as  it  is  over  a 
bridge  nearly  400  yards  long.  It  has,  however,  no  trAde  of  any  impor- 
tance, except  in  hempen  cloth,  which  is  of  very  good  quality,  furs,  beans, 
and  hides. 

The  mode  of  separation  of  the  hemp  fibre  is,  according  to  the  de- 
scription given  to  mo,  dififerent  to  that  obtaining  in  China,  At  the 
bottom  of  a  large  pit  paved  with  Btones,  large  stones  are  placed  which 
are  heated  by  a  fire  at  the  side.  Bundles  of  hemp  are  pressed  down  on 
the  stones  and  kept  in  position  by  stakes,  the  heada  of  which  are  above 
ground.  Chi  the  hemp,  piles  of  grass  are  thrown,  and  the  grass  is 
closely  covered  with  earth,  until  the  pit  is  air-tight*  The  stakes  aro 
then  withdrawn  and  water  is  poured  in  through  the  holes  left  by  them* 
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The  water  falling  on  the  stones  produoes  a  dense  steam,  which  in  about 
twent j-fonr  hours  leaves  the  hemp  ready  to  be  pulled  to  pieces* 

The  fringe  of  countrj  west  of  the  road  from  Ham-heung  to  Gensan, 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  is  little  over  30  miles  in 
width  at  any  part.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  very  flat,  and  much  harm 
had  been  done  by  heavy  rains.  A  large  portion  of  the  rice  crop  had 
been  rained  and  the  people  were  looking  forward  to  a  famine  before  the 
winter  had  passed.  The  population  is,  however,  not  exclusively  agricul- 
turaL  Pottery  works  exist  in  several  places;  gold- washings  of  an 
extensive  nature  are  carno<l  on  at  Yong-houng  and  on  a  smaller  scale  at 
ChoBg-phyong ;  north  of  Tong-heung  is  a  bed  of  graphite,  of  which  the 
boxes  of  cart-wheels  are  madej  and,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the 
Phj^ong-an  and  Htim-kyong  provinces,  a  email  quantity  of  silk  is 
produced  by  the  women. 

Gen  Ban,  with  its  neat  streets  of  Japanese  houses,  well-kept  bridges 
and  pier,  is  a  most  astonishing  surprise  in  Korea*  The  surprise  is 
increased  by  the  distance  of  the  town  from  the  foreign  settlement,  and 
by  the  almost  complete  absenoe  of  shipping,  facts  which  at  first  sight 
make  its  existence  at  all  a  matter  of  wonder.  But  its  pos^ition  at  the 
entrance  to  Port  Lazaref  has  encouraged  hopes  of  trade  from  abroad, 
and  the  market  in  the  native  town  has  a  sufficient  stock  of  grain,  furs, 
and  fish,  coupled  with  an  export  of  gold-dust,  to  induce  Japanese 
traders  to  settle  there.  So  far,  however,  only  three  or  four  Chinese  had 
followed  their  examples,  and  no  Europeans  had  jet  been  attracted 
there,  except  the  staff  of  custom  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  Korean 
Government. 

On  leaving  Gensan,  the  first  object  of  interest  was  tbe  traces  of 
volcanic  action  in  the  rocks,  and  the  existence  of  a  field  uf  lava  20  miles 
long  by  10  miles  wide.  On  crossing  the  mountains  near  Ko-san  other 
fields  of  lava  were  found  beyond  Hoi-yang  and  Keum-song,  and  even 
as  far  as  Kim-hoa  many  of  the  stones  in  the  brookis  are  of  lava.  The 
rivers  have  cut  their  way  over  100  feet  deep  through  this  maes,  but  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  surface  has  been  very  slow  and  the 
greater  pnrt  of  the  plains  have  still  too  little  soil  upon  them  to  permit 
of  cultivation. 

Of  tlie  extent  of  this  volcanic  field  I  became  more  fully  aware  in  the 
spring  of  1885,  when  on  a  journey  to  Phyong-kang,  I  found  two  other 
fields  of  lava.  The  first  of  these  is  in  the  Yon-chhim  district,  and  is 
about  10  miles  long  by  four  miles  wide.  The  second  reached  from  the 
neighbourhootl  of  the  town  of  ChhoUwon  to  the  extreme  border  of  the 
Phyong-kang  district,  and  as  far  as  I  could  calculate  was  40  miles  long 
by  about  10  miles  wide. 

In  each  case  the  features  were  the  same  ;  a  large  plain  covered  with 
grass  was  surrounded  by  precipitous  raviDcs,  through  which  ran  rivers 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  to  which  at  one  time  the  lava  undoubtedly 
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extended.  Ir  the  centns  of  the  Ko-san  plain  is  a  pool  about  300  yards 
long,  which  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  soen  in  Korea.  Aa  it  was 
Bitnated  on  the  highest  part  of  the  field,  the  question  has  since  occurred 
to  me  whether  it  might  possibly  have  been  tho  mouth  of  a  crater, 

Bet"ween  Hoi-yang  and  Soul  the  road  is  very  pretty,  running  between 
high  mountains,  which  are  in  high  repute  araong  the  natives  for  tho 
gold-washings  that  are  found  in  these  streams.  Many  signs  of 
workings  were  seen  even  from  tho  road,  which,  as  the  summer  floods 
wash  away  the  banks  that  are  thrown  up  by  tho  gold-seekera,  must  all 
have  been  of  tjnit©  recent  date. 

The  road  from  Gensan  to  Soul  is  important  as  one  of  the  great  lines 
of  commerce  between  the  east  and  west  coasts^  but  the  traffic  seema 
to  be  confined  to  copper,  galena,  bides,  fish,  and  tobacco  from  the  east, 
and  foreign  shirtings,  watches,  and  niiscellaneoua  foreign  and  native 
articles  from  the  west. 

The  number  of  travellers  when  I  came  by  it  was  considerably 
decreased  by  tho  disturber!  state  of  the  country  near  Hoi-yang  and 
Eo-san.  Several  parties  were  met  who  had  been  robbed  of  everything 
that  they  possessed,  and  no  resistance  bad  been  made  to  the  robbers, 
who  were  said  to  go  about  in  parties  of  thirty,  armed  with  matchlocks. 
Neither  here,  however,  nor  elsew^hero,  was  I  in  any  way  molested,  and 
the  temper  of  the  common  people  seemed  very  favourable,  while  the 
conduct  of  many  of  the  officials  had  been  most  courteous  and  friendly. 

My  first  journey  in  Korea  was  made  in  tho  early  winter  of  1883,  at 
the  time  that  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Korea  was  being 
negotiated  by  the  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
party  of  three  had  no  right  at  the  time,  under  treaty,  to  travel  in  the 
country,  and  that  foreigners  in  foreign  garb  had  hardly  been  seen  in  the 
interior,  the  greatest  civility  was  shown  us  by  officials  and  people  alike. 
The  part  of  the  Kyong-kwi  and  Kang-won  provinces  which  we  visited 
was  said  to  be  tho  richest  in  Korea  for  minerals  and  game,  but  proved  dis- 
appointing in  both  respects.  Later  on  I  lestrnt  that  its  reputation  for 
game  was  not  undesenred,  and  that  it  holds  tigers,  leopards,  mountain 
antelopes,  and  several  kinds  of  doer,  while  pheasants,  bustard,  geese,  and 
Bwans  aro  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers.  But  at  tho  time  wo 
almost  discredited  the  existence  of  big  game,  except  in  one  place,  where 
II  woman  had  been  carried  out  of  her  house  by  a  tiger  the  same  day  that 
we  arrived.  It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that,  at  tho  same  time, 
tigers  could  be  so  plentifid  as  to  commit,  as  we  T-vere  told,  almost  nightly 
raids  on  the  pigs  and  dogs  of  the  villages  in  which  we  slept,  and  that 
tho  villagers  would  bo  bo  apathetic  as  to  disregard  our  offers  of  lavish 
rewards  if  we  wore  shown  big  game.  As  to  tho  hunters  who  were  to 
find  us  tigers,  after  a  time  our  only  care  was  to  secur©  ourselves  from 
their  matcblocks.  But  game  existed,  as  I  afterwards  discovered  for 
myself,  and  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Eccuring  good  shooting  is 
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the  neoeautj  of  speaking  Korean,  and  knowing  the  country  intimately* 
80  as  to  organise  the  hunt  oneself^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  fire* 
arms. 

The  manner  in  which  big  game  are  shot  by  Koreans  requires  great 
nerve  in  the  sportsman,  for  the  gorges  are  driven  upwards  by  a  large 
body  of  men,  and  the  guns  are  stationed  at  the  head  of  each  defile, 
sometimes  behind  a  rock,  but  more  frequently  behind  a  screen  of  brush- 
wood, and  the  cover  is  so  thick  that  neither  the  game  nor  they  are 
aware  of  each  other's  presence  until  scarcely  thirty  yards  apart.  A  man 
told  me,  however,  that  he  had  shot  over  thirty  tigers  stone  dead  without 
receiving  a  scratch  himself,  until  the  last  occasion,  when  he  had  been 
considerably  mauled,  and  his  matchlock  broken  to  pieces. 

Curiously  enough  the  same  words,  pdm  and  Aoran//,  are  used  to  specify 
both  tiger  and  leopard.  The  latter  animal  is  said  to  bo  the  more  savage 
of  the  two  when  wounded.  But  it  is  the  tiger  which  appears  on  the 
standards  of  the  troops  and  in  paintings  as  the  emblem  of  valour,  and 
the  tiger's  skin  is  the  more  honourable  as  the  insignia  of  office.  Tiger  s 
bones  too  fetdi  the  higher  price  as  a  specific  for  courage  and  strength.  A 
Chinese  gentleman  in  Soul  bought  the  whole  carcase  of  a  tiger  and  ate 
its  flesh  for  the  same  object,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  custom  obtains 
generally  in  Korea.  The  tiger  appecurs  to  bo  of  the  same  species  as  the 
Manchurian,  with  longer  hair  than  the  Indian  tiger,  and  measuring,  it 
is  said,  sometimes  13  feet.  The  largest  that  I  have  measured  was 
11  feet  10  inches  and  the  largest  leopard  9  feet  6  inches. 

By  the  hunters  or  paoahua  themselves  the  danger  of  attacking  the 
larger  game  is  fully  recognised,  and  a  man  who  has  not  the  pluck  to 
pursue  them  will  not  hesitate  to  state  the  fact.  The  arms  used  are  most 
inadequate,  consisting  of  a  matchlock  lighted  by  a  slow  match  from  a 
cord  which  is  wound  round  the  arm,  and  the  balls,  of  which  there  are 
three  to  a  charge,  are  little  larger  than  a  pea  and  imperfectly  rounded. 

The  prize  which  is  most  coveted  by  the  hunters  are  the  horus  in 
velvet  of  the  large  doer.  These  in  July  and  August  are  at  their  best 
for  the  market,  when  a  good  pair  will  sometimes  fetch  50  to  60  dollnrs. 
I  have  never  seen  this  species  of  deer  myself ;  indeed,  I  think  that  the 
hunters  were  unwilling  to  put  me  on  its  track,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
rare  on  the  higher  mountains  of  Kang-won  Do.  The  horns  are  about 
3  feet  long  each,  and  the  footprint  is  like  that  of  a  red-deer.  Besides  it 
there  are  a  species  of  Axis  (maculaia  f ),  a  larger  deor  resembling  the 
PseudaocU  matUchuriea^  the  Hydropetes  inermis  (the  common  deer  of  the 
Shanghai  plains),  a  musk  deer,  a  kind  of  roe,  and  the  mountain  antelope. 

The  fauna  of  Korea  is  undoubtedly  very  considerable,  and  besides 
tigers,  leopards,  beara,  includes  pigs,  tiger-cats,  badgers,  foxes,  beavers, 
otters,  and  several  species  of  martens,  among  which  is  a  sable,  whose 
skin  is  of  small  value. 

The  number  of  birds  is  very  large,  as  the  position  of  Korea  attracts 
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many  migratoiy  birds  to  make  it  a  Btopping*place  on  their  tra^^els. 
Eagles,  amoBg  wliich  is  a  large  black  kiod,  are  very  numerous,  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Soul.  Buzzards^  hainere^  peregrines  (largely  used 
by  the  natives  for  hawking),  sparrow-hawks,  kestrels,  and  falcons  are 
among  the  commonest  of  the  Raptores.  Swans,  geese,  mallard  and 
mandarin  duck,  common  and  spectaeled  tcurl,  afford  vary  gootl  shooting 
in  the  winter.  Bustards  are  by  no  means  rare,  but  very  difficult  tu 
got  near.  Imperial  cranes,  ibis,  herons,  aud  egrets  are  common  in  the 
rice-fields.  Curlew,  god  wits,  redshanks,  double,  single  and  solitary 
snipe,  and  woodcocks  seem  to  breed  in  the  country.  The  large 
halcyon  kingfisher  is  little  rnror  than  the  brighter  kinds,  Woodpeckera 
are  numerous.  Among  them  Is  a  largo  black  species  with  a  red 
spot  on  its  head  and  white  mftrks  on  its  body  and  wingR,  which  may 
perhaps  be  the  saine  as  the  Troponax  richanhi  of  recent  discovery.  Of 
the  smaller  birds  I  am  quite  unable  to  speak,  except  as  to  the  number 
and  variety  which  pass  through  Soul  in  April. 

But  to  return  to  my  joiimey.  Though  a  few  towns  such  as  Hoi-yang, 
Kim-hwa,  and  Keum-siing,  are  marked  on  the  map  as  existing  on  this 
route,  they  are  little  more  than  the  residences  of  the  local  authorities 
and  places  at  which  travellers  can  stop  for  the  night.  The  valleys  aro 
so  narrow  as  to  admit  of  little  cultivation,  and  fear  of  wild  beasts 
prevents  farmers  from  occupying  land  in  the  iuountains,  whose  recesses 
are  only  known  to  the  miners.  Their  work  is  frequently  seen  in 
gold  waa^biiigs,  and  galena  aud  copper  mines  aro  fo:ind  in  soveral  placeft*. 
The  largest  gold-washings  in  tlie  distncb  aro  to  the  west  of  Phyong- 
kang,  where  about  500  men  w*ero  at  w^ork  last  spring,  but  there,  as 
elsewhere,  the  reports  were  not  very  encouraging. 

Though  this  is  the  district  in  which  most  mines  are  to  be  found 
within  a  limited  area,  they  are  also  scattered  over  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces. B>*  far  the  richest  copper-mines  of  Korea  are  said  to  be  in  the 
Kap-san  district,  but  the  production  of  copper  is  insufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  country,  which  imports  copper  and  spelter  in  large  quantities. 
So  email  is  the  out-turn  of  silver,  of  %vhich  Chang-jin  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  centres,  that  almost  all  the  "shoes*'  ou  the  Soul  market  bear  tho 
stamp  of  Manchuria  t^r  Shan-tuug*  The  richest  gold-mines  that  aro 
worked  at  present  are  in  the  Ydng-heung  diatrict»  but  so  small  is  their 
out-turn  that  Gen-san,  which  lies  quite  close  to  it,  only  exported  80,000 
dollars*  worth  iu  tho  first  ten  months  of  1884.  The  greater  part  of  tho 
gold  w'hich  is  exported  finds  its  way  to  Japan;  the  mint  at  Osaka 
received  in  1882-3  over  13,000  oz.,  and  in  1B83-4,  21,630  oz.  of  dust, 
the  average  fineness  of  which  was  788  2  per  mil.  Of  the  gold  received 
at  tho  mint,  a  purtion  consists  of  ornaments  sent  there  to  be  melted 
down,  but  gold  ornaments  are  very  little  in  use,  except  as  clasps  for  the 
cap  or  filigree  vinaigrettes. 

Of  iron  there  are  traces  id  u:any  places,  but  the  best  mines  aro 
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probably  at  Tan-cHhon  in  Ham-kyong  Do,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tai-dong  river  above  Phyong-yang. 

It  is,  however,  early  to  speak  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Korea,  and 
^is  the  part  between  Sonl  and  Gensan  lies  close  to  an  area  of  volcanic 
disturbance  of  vast  extent,  and  has  apparently  itself  been  affected  by  it, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  rich  in  ores.  Of  its  beauty  there 
<»n  be  no  doubt,  and  thoagh  I  have  never  visited  Eenm-gang-san,  the 
mountains  to  which  Koreans  award  the  palm  of  loveliness,  the  country 
near  it,  seen  even  in  its  winter  garb,  was  only  rivalled  by  parts  of 
the  woodlands  bordering  the  Amnok-gang. 

Travelling  in  these  mountains  is  far  from  luxurious,  but  its  hardships 
are  not  unaccompanied  by  retrieving  merits,  and  seldom  have  I  8een  a 
quainter  sight  than  the  yard  of  a  farm  at  night.  The  sheds  in  which 
•our  animals  drank  up  their  mess  of  beans  and  hot  water,  ran  round  three 
sides  of  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  blazed  a  bright  fire  to  scare 
wild  beasts  and  robbers.  Bound  the  fire  sat  some  half-dozen  Koreans, 
totally  regardless  of  the  intense  cold,  chattering  and  smoking,  and 
occasionally  replenishing  the  flames  with  a  pile  of  reeds  or  brushwood 
which  sent  up  a  blaze  of  light  the  moment  it  was  kindled.  Squatted 
as  they  were  on  a  manure  heap,  they  seemed,  with  the  bright  stars  above 
them,  to  be  more  favoured  than  we  in  our  low  kennol,  poisoned  with  cakes 
of  salted  beans  which  hung  from  every  rafter.  Now  and  again  the 
silence  was  broken  by  the  screams  of  a  fractious  stallion,  biting  and 
kicking  his  neighbours,  who  in  their  turn  plunged  and  squealed,  until 
blows  had  brought  them  into  order.  How  such  nights  of  sleeplessness 
and  riot  brought  any  refreshment  to  man  or  beast  seemed  a  mai*vel,  but 
in  the  morning  there  was  no  sign  of  fatigue,  except  in  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  had  slept  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  heated  hovels. 

Considerable  care  was  taken  of  the  ponies  by  their  drivers.  As  soon 
as  the  packs  had  been  removed,  the  animals  were  rubbed  down,  and  after 
they  had  been  cleaned,  a  thick  blanket  of  straw  was  tied  close  to  their 
bodies.  Sometimes  when  the  stable  was  very  crowded,  or  the 
ground  very  deep  in  mud,  a  rope  was  passed  from  over  the  rafters 
underneath  the  belly  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  off  the  legs,  and  the  care  that  was  given  to  the  cooking  of 
their  beans  almost  equalled  that  bestowed  on  their  master's  dinners. 
The  latter  point  struck  me  greatly,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  food 
was  served  up  for  the  men  was  far  superior  to  that  seen  among  the 
same  class  even  in  Europe. 

Before  closing  this  paper  it  seems  necessary  to  advert  to  the  religion, 
trade,  and  some  of  the  other  main  characteristics  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  great  admiration  which  Korea  has  always  professed  for 
•Chinese  institutions,  and  to  her  adoption  of  competitive  examinations  for 
Iho  selection  of  officials,  caste  has  a  great  hold  in  the  land.  The  distinc- 
tions between  the  nobles  and  the  middle  and  lower  classt  s  are  very  wide. 
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Ko  office  of  even  local  importance  can  be  held  except  1>3"  nobles^  and  in 
the  bigher  posta  in  the  capital  it  is  tbe  exception  to  find  a  man  of  even 
tlie  second  grade  of  nobilitj.  Trade  or  industry  disqtialifies  nobles  and 
their  descendants  for  tho  privileges  of  their  raok,  and  fear  of  this 
degradation  not  unfrequcntl j  produces  the  most  absolute  poverty  with- 
out any  possibility  of  relief,  except  in  the  chance  of  obtaining  office. 
As  its  conferment  generally  goes  by  favour,  and  empty  pursea  are  the 
worst  recommend  at  ion  8  for  office,  the  condition  of  these  men,  who  prefer 
to  starve  riitber  than  place  their  children  in  an  inferior  position  to  that 
of  which  they  themselves  have  been  born,  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

The  middle  cla^s  is  comparatively  small,  and  consists  of  doctors, 
painters,  interpreters,  scribes,  and  the  lower  officials. 

The  lower  claes  includes  all  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  of 
any  kind,  while  far  below  all  others  are  the  butchers  and  tanners.  As 
this  class  possesses  no  privileges,  it  is  upon  it  that  fulls  almost  the 
whole  coat  of  the  administration  of  the  country. 

Beligion  as  a  stimulating  influence  seems  to  have  no  existenc©  in 
Korea,  Of  en  perstitious  observances  there  are  many,  mostly  the  outgrowth 
of  Taoism.  Shrines  to  the  spirits  of  the  mountaina,  with  cairns  to  which 
stones  are  added  by  passers-by,  stand  at  the  top  of  almost  every  ridge 
crossed  by  tlie  mountain  paths  j  trees  and  hushes  often  have  their 
branches  laden  with  cotton  streamers ;  stones  or  fossils  of  unusual  shape 
are  placed  in  the  shrines ;  and  where  hollows  have  beea  worn  by  the 
weather  in  sloping  rocks  by  the  roadf<ide,  every  little  cavity  is  frequently 
occupied  by  a  stone  placed  there  by  suppliants  for  a  fair  journey ; 
grotesquely  carved  wooden  figTires,  called  syou-sal-maki,  are  erected  at 
the  entrances  to  villages  to  ward  oflf  evil  spirita  ;  and  Taoist  priests 
offer  prayers,  for  a  con  si  deration,  on  behalf  of  wayfarers,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  monntain  by  which  their  road  lies. 

The  philosophy  of  tho  country  is  Confucian,  and  great  restrictions 
have  been  placed  upon  Buddhism;  but  in  spite  of  all  penalties  imposed^ 
its  followers  are  very  numerons,  and  on  crossing  over  the  hills,  away 
from  the  main  road,  it  ia  a  common  thing  to  come  upon  Buddhist  temples 
hidden  away  in  a  ravine,  with  perhaps  a  largo  figure  of  Buddha  carved 
in  the  natural  rock  overlooking  the  temple. 

Evidence  of  some  other  religion  exists  in  the  mtriok^  which  are  half- 
length  human  figures  carved  in  stone.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  Un-jin, 
sear  the  Keum  river,  in  ChoMa  Bo.  From  a  photograph  taken  by  Lieut. 
G.  C.  Foulk,  U.S.N.,  the  body  and  head  of  tho  figure,  which  is  estimated 
to  stand  G2  feet  high,  appear  to  be  drawn  on  the  model  of  the  idols  in 
Buddhist  temples,  but  the  cap  is  quite  different,  A  column  about 
10  feet  high  runs  up  from  tho  head,  and  Bupport43  an  oblong  slab  of  about 
the  same  length.  On  this  stands  a  smaller  column  supporting 
another  slab.  From  the  corners  of  the  two  slabs  bells  aro  pendent  by 
chains. 


Hie  honest  ainob  Umi  I  ]uiT>fr  ««&  *i«  K^viMtt  Ki>.t«i^  uri 
Fh*>jii.  Jhex  are  aloai  25  ^t  lii^li,  cut  out  i>f  s^vn^  Ur^p^  K>«)dM»  in 
the  hBMJt  of  a  fr-vocd  cei  a  liill-sidew  Ofi«  hu  m  xvHnh2«  th^  oik«r  % 
BqpaTe  Lax^  iboirx^  aoccrdiiig  to  Mr.  Astcoi,  xhMX  **  tL«  fonttor  »  mmhI 
to  ii|ummt  Hea^vn,  or  the  male  ekzaent  of  Oiizieidfr  pluliwof^;  tfe 
latter  Eartiw  or  the  female  elesneia." 

The  timde  of  tiie  cwmu^-  is  at  pnawnt  inaignifioaiiC  In  1^3  tk^ 
total  of  iiwrta  and  expcuts  amounted  cnly  to  3^467,^^5  Japaii«»  jtmi, 
the  prinripal  exparts  being  beana»  pe*s»  hides,  and  ocvtton-doth^  Th« 
best  of  their  mannfiMrtmes  are  l^per  (whidi  of  its  kind  is  snpexior  to 
that  of  Japan  or  China),  mats  wot^oi  of  gnsB^  split  bunKx>4)lind%  and 
ofl-p^KT.  The  wealdi  of  the  conntiy  from  a  Chinese  point  of  riew  lies 
in  its  drags,  which  are  Talneless  in  a  European  market.  Many  oavses 
have  cowlsned  to  hinder  the  de^^pment  of  the  oonntiy.  Among  these 
may  be  reckoned  ignoranee,  insecoritv  of  property  for  the  poor  and 
coDseqoent  lack  ci  indncement  to  work,  oaste  prejudices  against  working 
np  lei^her  or  utilising  skins  of  beasts  for  dress,  and  a  prefixrenoo  gene* 
xally  for  agricoltoFal  life  to  that  of  an  artisan  or  manu&cturer*  To 
these  have  to  be  added  a  debased  coinage,  so  cnmbrons  that  a  pony 
cannot  cany  more  than  lOL  worth,  and  in  addition  a  multiplicity  of 
guilds  and  corporations,  which  exist  on  a  subdivision  of  trade  which  is 
quite  ruinous  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  domestic  animals  in  Korea  are  Tcry  few.  Its  cattle  are  ex« 
cellent;  the  ponies  are  very  small,  seldom  excooding  1:2  hands,  but 
hardy  and  wdl-bred ;  the  fowls  are  good ;  but  goats  are  raxts  sheop» 
tame  ducks,  and  geese  almost  unknown,  and  the  pigs  smaller  and  woito 
than  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Before  the  paper. 

The  Chatbmah  in  intrododng  Mr.  Carles,  said  that  the  writor  of  the  psper 
after  passing  a  competitive  examination  and  receiving  an  honorary  oertificalq^ 
went  out  to  China  when  he  (Sir  H.  Alcock)  was  Her  Majesty *s  Minister  then^ 
and  he  had  fully  justified  his  early  promise.  He  was  now  Vice-Consul  In  Korta» 
where  he  had  lived  for  fifteen  months.  Those  who  wero  not  exjierts  in  gto* 
graphy  nmply  knew  of  Korea  as  a  peninsula  to  the  north  of  China  (h>m  whioh 
Western  nations  had  been  more  carefully  excluded  than  even  from  Japan.  Abio* 
lutely  nothing  was  formerly  known  of  the  people  or  their  customs,  or  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country.  Mr.  Carles,  however,  had  had  the  onviaUo 
opportunity  of  being  a  resident  there  for  a  sufficient  time  to  bo  able  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  the  customs  of  the  Koreans.  It  was  only  during  the  last  very  few 
years  that  it  had  been  possible  to  make  any  treaty  with  them,  all  the  proTiottt 
attempts  to  approach  their  coasts  having  proved  fatal.  One  American  vonol 
which  adventurously  penetrated  into  one  of  the  rivers  was  burut  with  all  the 
crew.  The  French  missionaries  had  obtained  a  good  many  converts,  but  the 
persecutions  were  so  furious  that  most  of  those  who  passed  the  frontier  never  came 
out  again.  Even  of  late  years  persecutions  had  raged,  and  it  was  said  that  8000 
converts  had  been  massacred.  That  was  a  sign  that  the  missionaries  had  made  some 
impression  upon  the  people,  though  no  one  could  live  in  safety  who  attempted  to 
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\c^<\  tliD  fcoplo  to  Christianity'.    The  Americms,  the  Briti^li,  the  Frencli,  and  the 
Ilivssians  now  lia^l  treaties  with  them. 

After  the  paper, 

ilr.  M.  Bhazkley,  c  e.,  said  he  bad  never  Ijcea  m  Korea  though  lie  liad  hved  for 
ten  yeai-B  in  China,  In  1880  he  had  the  ]>leaijure  of  crossing  the  Pacific  from 
Yokoljama  to  Snn  Franci.^co  with  tlic  Koreati  amhasiBadoM  to  Washington,  who 
formed  tlie  first  Emhasay  that  had  ever  left  Korea,  Throngh  their  Chinese  interpreter 
he  learned  a  gooii  deal  ahout  Korea,  He  particularly  inquired  ahout  the  mineral 
.  resources  of  the  country,  hut  he  una  assured  that  there  would  bo  very  little  return 
.  to  any  foreign  Power  that  attemi^ted  to  open  up  the  country*  Very  good  tohaoco 
wae  grown  there  as  well  as  silk,  bat  the  principal  wealth  for  export  was  timT>er. 
He  also  learne<l  that  backgammon  was  a  Korean  game.  The  board  is  dividetl  and 
arranged  exactly  like  ours,  Tbe  men  are  placed  in  the  same  order,  and  the  moves 
are  identically  the  same ;  the  only  difference  being  a  single  move  for  doublets  instead 
of  a  double  move  as  with  us.  It  is  very  singular  that  this  game  should  exist  in 
Korea,  as  it  is  unknown  in  both  China  and  (ho  believed)  in  Japan,  lie  had 
mentioned  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  crossing  the  Pacific  with  the  Ambassadors,  and  it 
certainly  had  never  been  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with  more  agreeahle  and  intelligent 
travelling  companions  than  these  Korean  gentlemen. 

Mr.  FoBBEs  said  that  as  Korea  had  been  shown  to  be  a  poor  country,  tho  only 
interest  attaching  to  it  was  in  connection  with  its  stmte^cal  position «  As  an 
American  he  congrattiiated  Great  Britain  on  having  secured  Port  Hamilton. 

The  CHAmatAN  said  he  once  met  with  a  French  officer  in  China  who  had  a 
stronj;  opinion  that  Korea  was  rich  in  minerals,  especially  gold,  but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  poor  country.  There  was  one  feature  in  connection  with 
the  Koreans  which  entitled  them  to  respect.  They  had  shown  a  very  courageous 
spirit  of  iudependence>  and  had  resisted  the  attacks  of  both  China  and  Japan,  At 
one  time  the  latter  country  conquered  nearly  tho  whole  of  Korea^  yet  the  Koreans 
hail  managed  to  maintain  their  independence.  Misa  Edgeworth  bad  said  that  in 
social  relations  the  great  matchmaker  was  propinquity,  but  propinquity  did  not 
always  lead  to  alliances  or  friendships  in  the  ease  of  nations.  Powerful  nations  liko 
China  and  Rnssia  were  now  seeking  alliance  with  Korea,  hut  no  one  could  say 
whether  the  match  would  he  a  happy  one  or  not*  The  chief  interest  in  Korea  seemed 
lo  arise  from  her  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  China  Seas,  which  would  make  her 
of  inestimable  value  to  more  than  one  European  nation.  Physical  geography  had 
much  to  do  with  the  policy  of  governments,  and  i>eople  were  apt  to  forget  that  there 
was  iH^rhaps  a  sort  of  necessity  for  aomo  nations  to  spread  out  in  one  direction  more 
thnn  another.  During  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  all  the  ]X)rts  of  Russia  were 
ioe- bound,  all  her  commerce  was  stopped,  and  her  fleet  sealed  np.  The  result  was 
that  aha  waa  driven  southward,  to  the  Bosphorus,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  towards 
Japan  or  Korea,  where  the  harbours  were  not  frozen  in  winter.  Any  European 
Power  having  possession  of  such  a  harbour  in  Korea  would  be  a  menace  to  Japan 
and  Pekin,  and  would  have  the  command  of  the  Pacific  trade  to  America,  and  in 
the  China  Seas.  There  was  not  much  promise  of  trade  in  the  country  itself,  but  it 
waa  Impossible  to  say  what  might  be  developed  if  a  friendly  footing  werc  secured 
with  the  Koreans,  and  commerce  and  agricuUnro  encoumged.  It  appeared  from 
what  Mr,  Carles  had  said  that  the  i^^ple  were  disposed  to  trade^  so  that  there  was 
no  need  to  despair  of  Korea  becoming  a  valuable  market  for  European  commerce. 
He  thought  they  were  all  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Carles  for  his  valuable  paper, 
and  moved  a  vote  uf  thanks,  which  was  corrlially  reppon^lai  to  by  the  meeting. 
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Exeursion  in  the  Abor  HilU  ;  frotn  Sadiya  on  the  Upper  Assam. 

By  J.  F.  Needham,  Assistant  Political  Officer,  Sadiya.* 

I  LEFT  Sadiya  by  boat  on  the  Hth  October,  1884,  and  reached  Cling 
Miri*s  viOage  at  Kodgagora,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Dihong,  that 
evening.  My  party  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Mellor,  a  resident  of  Sadiya, 
who  Toliinteered  to  accompany  me,  and  thirty  men,  iaeluding  a  guard  of 
frontier  police,  boatmen,  and  domestic**. 

On  the  12th  we  proceedod  (by  boat)  to  Bbngdors  village,  just  helow 
Namaing,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Dihong,  and  camped  there  for  the 
nigbt,  and  on  the  following  morning  we  started  (by  hoat)  for  the  Menibo 
Abor  ghat,  about  one  hour's  journey  above  Namaing,  which  wo  reached 
about  11  A.M,  I  pitched  my  camp  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Dihong  and 
8©nt  four  Bar  Abor  kotokia  (interpreters)  to  Membo  to  inform  tho 
rillagers  that  1  had  arrived  at  their  ghat  and  wished  to  visit  their 
village,  and  I  told  the  kotokis  that,  in  tbe  event  of  tho  Membo  people 
consenting  to  receive  mo,  I  ahould  want  some  men  to  carry  tip  my  traps. 
Next  morning  (the  13th)  two  of  the  kotokis  returned  in  company  with 
Labor,  eon  of  Bapok,  one  of  the  head  men,  and  eleven  other  Abors,  and 
informed  me  that  the  Membo  people  wished  me  very  much  to  visit  their 
village ;  it  was  then,  however,  too  late  in  the  day  to  make  a  move,  bo 
I  determined  to  stay  where  I  was  until  the  following  morning,  the 
Membo  men  remaining  in  my  camp  for  the  night.  Late  that  afternoon 
Punning,  the  head  man  from  the  Passt  Abor  village  of  Balek^  called  in 
at  my  camp  on  his  way  to  Sadiya,  and  hearing  that  I  intended  visiting 
certain  raeai  Abor  villages,  be  told  me  that  his  people  would  be  glad 
to  see  mo,  but  he  requested  that  I  wonld  not  visit  his  village  after  I  had 
been  to  Padoo,  as  cholera  had  been  raging  there  of  late,  and  I  promised 
him  that  I  wonld  not  do  so. 

About  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  leaving  one  tent  and  all 
heavy  baggage  1>ehind  in  charge  of  the  Jlavildar,  threo  frontier  police 
sepoys,  and  two  Abor  kotokis,  we  started  for  Membo.  Our  baggage  was 
purposelj*  made  very  light,  comprising  only  nine  loads  i  but  after  crossing 
the  Bihong,  the  Membo  men  refused  for  a  time  to  carry  most  of  them, 
declaring  that  they  were  too  heavy.  They  f aid,  "  We  are  sepoys,  exactly 
like  your  sepoys,  not  coolies."  I  told  them  that  I  waa  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  after  explaining  that  I  had  made  each  load  as  light  as  I  pos- 
sibly could,  and  that  I  was  entirely  beholden  to  them  fur  carriage,  I  gave 
them  a  few  rupees,  and  they  at  last  picked  them  up,  and  we  left  the  ghat 
abont  7  A.M.  After  proceeding  for  about  a  mile  or  so,  wo  cam©  upon 
some  of  their  arraJm  (cnllivated  fields),  and  our  path  lay  throngh  eome 
very  fine  fields  of  late  dhan^  intermixed  with  anyat  (a  plant  used  for 
making   liquor)   and  Job*s   tears.      The   path    through   the  orrabs   is 
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wide,  and  clear  of  jungle,  and  after  emerging  from  them  we  came  upoD 
a  beautiful  gravel ly  road*  cleared  of  jungle,  some  10  or  12  feet  in 
bread  til,  which  took  us  as  far  as  the  Siku  (a  mountain  stream  now  about 
60  feet  broad,  and  running  very  strong),  that  is  for  a  distance  of  about 
eight  or  nine  miles.  On  our  way  to  the  Siku  we  met  several  parties  of 
women  and  children  on  their  way  to  the  arrahs,  and  afterwards  a 
hunting  party,  who  were  beating  the  jungles  close  by,  and  parallel  with 
our  road.  The  Abors  pointed  out  to  us  the  branch  of  a  tree  a  long  way 
off,  and  would  not  b©  satisfied  until  we  had  fired  several  shots  at  it ;  the 
Abora  then  fired  a  large  number  of  arrows  at  diflforent  objects,  and 
proved  themselves  to  be  first- rate  marksmen,  even  at  a  long  distance. 

The  Siku  is  crossed  by  a  most  ingeniously  and  strongly  mad© 
suspension  bridge,  which  is  repaired  yearly.  Two  trees  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  on©  from  either  side  of  the  river,  and  of  sufficient  length  to 
span  it,  having  been  felled,  and  nicely  adzed,  their  bases  are  firmly 
fixed  (at  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees)  into  pillars  of  loose  boulders, 
each  encased  in  a  very  strong  bamboo  framework,  bo  aa  to  prevent  their 
being  washed  away>  as  near  the  low-water  mark  of  th©  river  as  poBsible, 
and  these  trees  are  again  supported,  about  the  middle,  hj  some  150  or 
200  stout  canes,  whieh  reach  from  the  adjacent  trees  (and  there  are 
luckily  a  good  many  very  fine  ones  about  the  place)  on  one  bank  to  thoso 
on  the  other.  For  instance,  the  canes  fixed  to  the  trees  on  the  left  of 
the  bridge,  looking  at  it  from  Bonth  to  north,  pass  under  the  ccntr©  of 
it,  and  are  fixed  to  the  trees  on  the  right  of  the  bridge  on  th©  opposite 
bank,  and  vice  verad.  After  this  several  canes  are  stretched  across  th©  river 
a  little  below,  and  several  a  little  above  the  woodwork  of  the  bridge,  and 
a  network  of  cane  from  one  to  th©  other,  forms  a  kind  of  rail  to  steady 
oneself  by  when  crossing  over  the  bridge.  I  crossed  over  in  company 
with  some  twenty  other  people,  and  the  oscillation  was  wonderfully  slight 
considering  th©  width,  about  120  feet,  of  the  bridge.  There  is  a  path 
from  this  spot  to  the  south-westward  leading  to  Padoo. 

From  the  Siku  up  to  Membo  the  distance  is  about  two  miles,  and  I 
calculated  that  w©  ascended  about  800  or  1000  feet  in  that  distance. 
Th©  village  sit©  has  been  marvellously  well  chosen*  On  its  southern 
and  western  sides  the  hills  rise  perpendicularly  from  th©  bed  of  the 
Siku  to  a  height  of  about  800  feet,  and  they  are  quite  bare*  whil©  to  th© 
north  and  westward  the  hill-sides  are  cut  up  by  deep  ravines,  and  they 
are  likewise  so  perpendicular  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascend  them. 
As  far  as  I  could  see  the  only  possible  way  of  getting  into  the  village 
would  be  by  the  path  we  were  taking,  \iz.  from  th©  southward,  and  there 
are  numerone  deep,  though  narrow,  artificially  made  ravines  to  be 
crossed  as  well  as  several  steep  ascents  to  bo  made  ere  the  village  is 
reached,  each  of  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  so  defended  in  turn  by  a 
resolute  body  of  men  as  to  make  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  for 
any  enemy  to  enter  the  village. 
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It  wag  past  1  P.M.  when  we  reached  the  village,  owing  to  the  stop- 
pagea  on  the  road  already  alluded  to.  Had  we  marched  straight  through 
we  should  have  arrived  there  by  about  10.30  or  11  a.m.,  aa  I  do 
not  think  the  distance  from  the  ghat  is  over  12  miles.  Just  before 
entering  the  village  we  came  upon  a  large  number  of  graves  made  of 
bftmboo8>  and  thatched*  The  Abors  bury  their  dead  in  a  squatting 
posture,  and  while  grieving  for  a  deceased  relative  they  light  a  fire 
inside  the  hut  every  day.  I  was  met  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
village  by  Bapok,  one  of  the  senior  gams^  or  head  men,  who  told  me 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  me  and  that  I  might  stay  as  long  as  I  liked* 
He  is  a  thin,  wizened  old  man  with  rather  a  nice  expression,  partially 
blind »  and  scarcely  able  to  walk.  Wo  were  then  conducted  to  a  spot 
close  to  the  village  palaver  or  council-houso  (called  Mosnp  in  Abor), 
and  there  wo  pitched  our  tent,  and  while  the  work  was  going  on, 
crowds  of  women,  children,  and  men  began  to  form  around  us,  some 
taking  hold  of  this,  others  examining  that,  and  all  asking  for  aman 
(Abor  for  present).  I  told  them  that  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had 
bronght  nothing  in  the  shape  of  presents  with  me,  but  this  tbey  would 
not  at  first  credit,  and  as  soon  as  they  did  they  showed  nnmistakablo 
signs  of  disaatisfaotion.  They  said  that  Dalton»  Bivar,  and  Nabin  (?) 
Sahibs  had  each  brought  numerous  presents  with  them  when  they 
viaited  their  village,  and  that  they  could  not  nnderstand,  therefore,  why 
I  had  come  up  empty-handed.  I  explained  that  I  did  not  know  that  it 
bad  been  usual  for  Sahibs  when  visiting  their  villages  to  give  them 
presents ;  that  I  had  come  up  as  light  as  1  could  possibly  travel ;  that  I 
waa  not  sure  whether  jthey  would  admit  me  into  their  village,  &c. : 
but  no  amount  of  even  legitimate  excuses  appeared  to  satisfy  them, 
for  thoy  growled  out  **  Oh  l  you  are  a  pretty  Sahib  to  como  up  her© 
in  this  manner;  other  Sahibs  that  came  up  brought  three  or  fonr 
elephant  loads  of  things »  and  every  one  got  a  present.**  Jnst  then  the 
interpreters  suggested  a  walk  through  the  village,  and  thinking  this  was 
a  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  majority  of  my  persecutors  for  a  time, 
I  jumped  at  the  suggestion,  and  started  off  at  once  to  explore  the 
village.  It  is  built  on  a  very  broad  and  stony  spur,  and  the  houses 
lie  on  terraces,  in  batches  of  60  or  80,  one  terrace  above  the  other, 
so  that  those  on  the  upper  terraces  are  several  hundreds  of  feet 
above  those  on  the  lt*wer.  It  is  a  very  large  village,  containing  at 
least  from  250  to  300  houses,  which,  allowing  ten  people  to  each 
house — and  I  do  not  think  I  am  over-estimating  the  number,  for  I 
entered  several  houses,  and  found  families  in  them  numbering  from 
12  to  20 — wotild  give  a  population  of  between  2000  and  2500 
souls.  The  ground  on  which  the  houses  in  each  terrace  are  erected,  is 
strewn  with  loose  stones,  some  of  a  large  size,  and  is  extremely  uneven, 
so  that  in  some  places  ten  or  fifteen  houses  may  be  seen  on  tolerably 
even  ground,  while   around  these  again  the  rooiij  only  of  others  are 
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perceptible ;  but  every  available  space  has  been  occupied,  for  no  groiind 
is  too  uneven  to  build  upon.  The  houses  are  aU  fine,  massive  buildings 
(I  did  not  see  a  single  mean-looking  lionse  in  the  village),  from  60  to  80 
by  20  feet;  the  front  verandah  is  covered  in  like  the  sides,  the  roof 
coming  to  within  two  feet  or  eo  of  the  front  chang^  and  I  he  latter  is 
then  carried  on,  though  on  a  slightly  lower  level,  outside  all  for  somo 
15  or  20  feet  further.  This  is  very  convenient  in  many  ways,  for  on  a 
rainj'  day  there  is  a  large  aheltered  verandah  to  sit  in  ;  while  if  sunshine 
is  required,  the  occupants  of  each  house  can  squat  about  on  the  ouier 
chang.  Ko  thatching  grass  is  available,  and  eo  all  the  houses  are 
thatched  with  a  kind  of  plant  called  tara  by  the  Abors,  which  is 
very  like  the  iohopat  used  in  maDy  parts  of  Assam,  but  the  lower  stem 
of  the  tara  is  excessively  thorn }".  This  is  split  in  half,  and  laid  on 
when  dry,  and  it  is  alleged  tbat  it  will  last  from  five  to  six  years.  The 
fronts  of  the  houses  aro  made  of  huge  boards,  some  of  which  aro  three 
or  four  feet  wide,  but  thoy  are  not,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  carv'od*  The 
heads  of  all  game  killed  in  hunting,  as  also  of  those  killed  at  feasts,  are 
arranged  on  tehelves  tixod  to  these  boards,  and  under  the  roof  in  the 
verandah  there  aro  numerous  bamboo  shelves  used  as  receptacles  for 
all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  household  goods.  The  eaves  of  the  hous^ 
come  down  close  to  the  ground,  and  each  house  has  a  back,  as 
well  as  front,  exit,  but  they  are  nevertheless  naturally  very  dark 
inside,  and  as  each  house  has  from  two  to  five  largo  fire-places  about 
four  feet  square,  in  which  fires  appear  to  be  kept  constantly  burning, 
they  are  not  comfortable  places  for  a  stranger,  at  least,  to  sit  in 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  fire-places  are  made  (like  those  in  Miri 
Louses)  of  planks  resting  on  posts  oovored  over  with  six  or  eight  inches 
of  earth,  and  over  each  one  there  is  a  bamboo  framework  suspended 
from  above  fur  drying  meat,  &o.,  on.  None  of  the  houses  have  any 
partitions  inside,  so  that  there  can  be  no  privacy  of  any  sort.  Fowls  do 
not  appear  to  prowl  about  much  mside ;  they  aro  supplied  with  bamboo 
baskets  fixed  in  the  front  verandah,  and  they  also  roost  there  at  night. 
The  pig-styes  are  at  one  side  of  the  house.  The}^  are  partitioned  off  for 
each  pig,  and  aro  boarded,  and  as  the  pigs  are  well  fed  and  cared  for, 
they  aro  fat,  and  really  nice  eating  ;  and  as  the  boards  upon  which  they 
rest  are  Jaid  down  with  a  slope  outwards,  most  of  the  filth  runs  outside, 
and  is  carried  off  by  the  rain*  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  jack- 
trees  in  the  village,  the  fruit  of  which  is  much  prized.  I  also  saw  some 
fine  lime  aud  orange  trees,  and  I  tasted  the  fniit  of  both,  and  found  them 
very  good ;  the  majority,  however,  had  recently  been  hacked  down,  owing 
to  cholera  having  been  raging  at  Padoo.  These  trees  are,  I  am  told,  thus 
treated  whenever  any  serious  stomachio  disease  makes  its  appearance. 
Why  the  jack-trees  escape  upon  such  occasions,  I  could  not  find  out. 
Goitre  is  very  prevalent  in  the  village,  and  I  was  repeatedly  asked  for 
goitre  ointment,  though  1  had  none  with  me.     At  least  two-l  birds  of  the 
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raen,  women,  and  cliililren  have  it,  and  some  of  those  I  saw  were  abnor-* 
mally  large*  and  yet  the  water  appeara  to  he  beautifully  clean  and  pure, 
and  tbo  village  1s  plentifully  supplied  with  it  from  a  liuge  spring  whicii 
comes  out  of  the  rockM  at  the  top  of  the  spur.  It  is  conducted  through 
bamboos  to  several  fixed  spots  in  the  village,  the  distance  from  the 
spring  to  the  lower  end  of  the  village  being  at  least  three- quart  ore  of  a 
mile,  or  a  mile* 

Wo  were  about  two  hours  and  a  half  walking  through  the  village* 
and  upon  our  returning  to  the  spot  where  our  tent  had  been  pitched  we 
found  some  700  or  800  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  round  it  and  the 
spot  where  our  cook  was  busy  getting  our  food  ready,  and  as  soon  as  we 
got  inside  we  were  completely  hemmed  in  by  them.  The  sides  and  back 
were  lifted  up,  and  the  heads  popped  in  here,  tliere,  and  everywhere,  ami 
everything  Beized  and  examined,  especially  a  looking  and  a  magnifying 
gla^a  which  I  had  with  mo.  About  iivo  o*clook  we  woro  asked  to  go 
and  see  the  morong  (mmup  in  Abor)  or  council-house,  Abors  are  proud  of 
their  mosup,  whore  all  important  topics  are  talked  over,  and  disposed 
of.  I  paced  the  shed  and  found  it  80  yards  long  and  10  yards  wide,  with 
twenty-four  fire^plaoes  in  it.  It  is  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  houses, 
except  that  it  is*  entirely  open  along  tho  whole  of  one  side  in  addition  to 
having  the  usual  front  and  back  exits,  probably  to  allow  of  its  occupants 
jumping  out  speedily  in  caso  of  an  attack,  or  fire.  In  this  house  all  the 
single  men  warriors  reside,  and  it  is  also  used  as  a  council  room. 

The  side  walls  are  crammed  with  the  heads  of  every  description  of 
animal,  and  all  down  tho  centre  of  it  are  to  be  seen  the  bows,  arrows, 
fishing  gear,  hats,  spears,  &c*,  of  the  warriors  on  bamboo  trays.  The 
mosup  is  close  to  tho  entrance  to  the  vilhige,  and  wi>nld  hold  alwut 
500  men.  After  sitting  there  for  a  short  time  wo  retunied  to  our  tent 
and  called  for  dinner.  We  placed  three  or  four  Miris  at  either  entranco 
to  the  tent  and  these  men  endeavoured  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  but  all 
their  endeavours  to  keep  off  the  people  were  futile  ;  the  pushing  and 
straining  for  places  of  vantage,  from  which  a  good  view  of  us  could  be 
obtained,  went  on  while  wo  were  eatings  and  fingers  were  uncere- 
moniously popped  on  to,  and  into,  anything  strange,  such  as  corned 
beef,  mustard,  pepper.  Sec.  After  dinner  we  went  outside,  but  it  was 
quite  as  bad  there.  Our  hats  woro  pulled  off  our  heads  and  went  the 
round  of  some  100  other  heads  in  as  many  minutes,  handkerchiefs  the 
same.  We  had  to  take  off  our  coats  that  they  might  feel  our  chests,  and 
then  they  insisted  on  our  taking  oflf  our  hoots  and  socks  as  they  declared 
%ve  had  no  feet.  Tho  women,  I  may  here  remark,  are  excoflsively 
rollicky,  and  the  unmarried  girls  have  apparently  any  amount  of 
latitude  given  to  them.  Tliey  are  plain,  hut  the  majority  of  tbein  have 
pleasant,  laughing  faces.  In  figure  they  are  squat  and  heavily  made,  and 
big  limbed.  They  wear  their  hair  cropped  and  have  their  breasts  bare, 
their  only  article  of  clothing  baing  a  verj'  short  petticoat  fastened  round 
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their  waist,  whicb  reaches  to  about  two  inches  above  the  knoe.  Many  of 
thorn  are  tattooed  with  perpendicular  lines  over  the  lips  and  the 
comers  of  their  mouths,  as  also  on  the  back  of  their  legs  under  the  bend 
of  the  knee  above  the  calf. 

The  unmarried  girls  wear  five  or  six  flat  circular  plates  of  brass,  one 
slightly  overlapping  the  other,  calleil  hoiop^  fixed  to  a  platted  band  of 
thin  cano  under  their  petticoats,  and  while  working  in  their  fields,  or  in 
the  viOage  on  a  hot  day,  it  is  the  only  article  they  have  to  cover  their 
nakedness  ;  they  also  wear  little  gait  era  of  platted  cane,  coloured,  about 
six  inches  widc^  on  each  ankle^  called  esaong  in  Abor,  They  are 
excesfiively  fond  of  necklaces,  earrings,  and  bracelets,  in  fact,  finery  of 
all  Borts.  Their  teeth  are  as  black  as  a  coal  from  continually  chewing 
Bali,  tobacco,  and  cJtun  (the  latter  tho  Abors  make  themselves  out 
of  a  shell  which  they  find  in  their  river  beds),  and  many  of  them  also 
smoko  pipes  like  the  men.  They  are  very  fond  of  singing  and  dancing  ; 
they  treated  us  to  two  exhibitions,  and  did  their  utmost  to  get  us  to  sing 
and  dance  too.  There  is  nothing  either  graceful  or  pretty  in  their 
dancing.  Sorao  fifteen  to  twenty  hold  one  another  by  the  arm,  above 
the  elbow,  and  after  one  of  their  number  has  sung  a  line  or  two,  in  an 
almost  inaudible,  and  very  plaintive  voioe,  the  rest  join  in  a  chorus, 
moving  round  slowly  in  a  ring  the  while;  sometimes  they  open  out  tho 
chain  to  its  full  extent,  and  run  up  against  one  another  face  to  lace, 
singing  all  the  while,  first  one  way  then  the  other. 

On  another  occasion  they  will  all  move  round  in  a  ring  with  the  aid 
of  a  small  and  excessively  stiff  hop,  and  bow  very  low  to  on©  another 
the  while.  Each  village  has  a  viiru  (Abor  word)  called  Dondai  in 
Aseamose,  a  sort  of  sorcerer.  He  is  fantastically  dressed,  wears  heaps  of 
necklaces,  and  bits  of  cane  and  other  stuffs  in  his  ears,  and  can-iea  a 
long  knife  (called  yoksha  in  Abor),  He  moves  about  the  village  in  a 
stately  manner  and  with  a  dignified  air,  as  if  he  was  quite  something  out 
of  the  common,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out  what  real  power 
these  men  possess,  but  as  the  Abor  is  naturally  very  supers titious,  I 
fancy,  from  the  manner  he  is  treated,  that  he  is  a  great  man  amongst 
them.  He  is  supposed  to  possess  preternatural  powers  and  to  be  able 
to  oommuno  with  spirits  (o^u  in  Abor).  He  is  consulted  in  all  cases 
of  BOrious  illness,  and  will  then  strtat  about  and  pretend  that  he  has 
found  out  the  spirit  that  is  offended,  and  he  will  dictate  what  kind  of 
propitiation  is  required,  but  beyond  this  I  know  nothing,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  inquiries.  The  Membo  man  was  brought  np  to  our  tent  in 
the  evening,  and  was  made  to  go  through  a  few  steps  and  smg  a  little 
for  our  edification,  and  while  doing  so  ho  shook  his  long  knife  about 
and  made  a  jingling  noise  with  it,  drawn  and  pointed  upright,  but 
whether  he  was  advocating  our  immediate  slaughter,  or  soliciting  that  we 
should  be  hospitably  and  kindly  treated,  I  could  not  tell,  and  the  inter- 
proters  either  could  not  or  would  not  tell  us  ivhat  he  said.     After  dark 
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hc3  went  off  and  danced  and  Bang  with  the  girls,  and  we  then  flattered 
ourselves  that  we  ehonld  got  eome  short  respite,  but  alas,  we  were  mis- 
taken.  Everybody  goes  about  the  village  after  dark  with  a  fire-brand 
made  of  thinly  cut  pieces  of  bamboo,  and  some  dozens  of  these  were 
brought  to  onr  tent  and  poked  into  our  faces,  and  presently  some  wood 
having  been  collected,  a  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  crowd  got  thicker  than 
ever,  and  continued  so  until  9  r.M*,  m^hen,  as  we  were  tired,  we  e^cpreased 
a  wish  to  go  to  bed.  But  as  faat  as  we  sbnt  the  door  of  onr  tent  it  was 
opened  again.  Sleep  was  out  af  the  question,  Onr  sleeplosaneas  was 
enhanced  by  two  of  the  kotokis  who  were  lying  under  the  outer  fly  of 
our  tent  calling  out  to  me  in  Assamese,  "  Sahib !  I  don't  like  the  look  of 
afiairs.  The  Abora  seem  undecided  what  they  intend  doing.  You 
brought  UB  up  here  and  we  wiU  stick  by  you,  and  if  yon  die  we  will  die 
too/*  And  when  I  asked  what  they  meant,  they  merely  replied,  **  How 
can  we  say?*'  Of  course  all  we  could  do  was  to  put  our  revolvers  under 
onr  heads  and  trast  in  Providence.  Three  times  were  we  disturbed 
by  fire-brands  being  poked  into  onr  tent,  and  when  at  last  we  did  fall 
asleep  we  were  awoke  by  hearing  the  most  awful  yells  proceeding  from 
every  part  of  the  village,  and  from  one  man  in  particular,  who,  fire- 
brand in  hand,  ran  yelling  past  our  tent,  I  immediately  woke  up  the 
kotokis — for  having  primed  themsolvoa  with  grog  during  the  day  they 
had  by  tbis  time  fallen  ofi"  into  &  sound  aleep^ — and  asked  them  what  it 
all  meant ;  and  after  listening  for  a  while,  they  said,  **  Oh,  it  is  an  order 
from  the  council-houBe  going  round  the  village  telling  the  villagers  that 
it  has  been  decided  that  there  is  to  be  a  general  holiday  to-morrow,  and 
that  every  maUj  woman,  and  child  ia  to  romain  in  the  village  and  not  go 
out  to  work,"  And,  as  they  added  that  this  augured  well  for  uh,  we 
were  soon  sound  asleep.  At  5  a.m.  we  wore  awoke  by  the  cocka  crowing 
and  the  women  pounding  out  grain,  and  so  we  got  up  and  performed 
our  ablutions,  and  had  our  early  breakfast  in  peace» 

As  soon  as  it  was  da3^1ight  the  crowd  commenced  again  to  hem  us 
in,  and  by  6.30  we  had  some  hundreds  of  new  faces  around  us,  chiefly 
those  that  had  been  away  from  the  village  on  the  previoua  day,  and  as 
I  noticed  one  or  two  men  whom  I  had  treated  well  in  Badiya,  we  gladly 
accepted  their  invitation  to  visit  their  houses,  and  we  thus  got  rid  of 
the  crowd  for  a  time.  But  what  with  the  smoke  inside  the  house  we 
were  ushered  into,  and  the  liquor  we  were  compelled  to  swallow  at 
7  A.M.,  it  was  really  no  better  than  being  pulled  about  by  the  crowd 
outside,  and  having  to  answer  fifty  questions  per  minute. 

We  sat  therej  however,  until  8  A.M.,  after  which  we  visited  the  chief 
Bapek,  and  spent  a  comparatively  quiet  hour  with  him,  during  which 
time  I  managed  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  old  man,  by  talking  to 
him  in  the  Abor  language,  and  promising  to  send  him  a  few  little 
odtls  and  ends  on  my  return  to  Sadiya.  During  onr  conversation  I 
hinted  that  I  should  like  to  leave  that  afternoon,  but  he  would  not 
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hear  of  it.     IT©  Baid  thoy  had  a  deal  to  talk  fo  lue  about  in  ojMm  durl 
in  their  mmup,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  Abor  rules  for  the  peopl© 
assemble  there  until  about  midday.     While  on  a  visit  to  my  tent^  aooc 
afterwards,  he  told  mo  not  to  call  him  Bapok  any  longer,  but  "  Ttto*. 
{grandfather  in  Abor),  and  he  was  very  indignant  when  shortly 
wanls  I  forgetfully  spoke  of  him  as  Bapok. 

A  little  before  11  a.m.  we  adjourned  to  the  moeup.      I  have 
mentioned  that  there  are  twenty-fc*ur  fire-places  in  this  place,  and 
they   are  nearly  always  kept  alight,  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  t 
comfortable  place  it  was  to  sit  in,  on  a  warm  afternoon,  surrounded  W 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  not  over  sweet  people,  all  puffing  tie  moei 
filthy  tobacco,  and  drinking  a  nasty,  sickly,  sour  smelling  grog,  somecf 
which  we  were  oompelled  to  drink  ourselves.     We  were  kept  in  there 
until  a  quarter  to  four  i\5i.,  and  during  the  whole  time  either  Bapok  or 
Pokpang  w^ero  speaking.     Pokpang  is  an  old  and  very  influential  gen. 
He  is  also  partially  blind,  and  with  the  most  hideous  exprBSsion  of 
countenance  I  ever  remember  seeing.     Oo  the  afternoon  of  our  amvil 
in  the  village  be  was  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to 
the  mosnp,  and  the  Miri  kotokia  all  sp^^ke  of  bim  with  bated  bretti, 
remarking  "  That  man  is  the  most  to  be  feared  in  Membo.    He  holds 
lives  of  every  man  visiting  it  in  his  hands." 

They  touched  on  numerous  subjects,  but  the  chief  were  as  follows:— 
(1)  Our  occupation  of  Nizamghat  in  1882,  and  our  prohibiting  thi 
crossing  the  Bibang  to  seek  for  new  villago  sites,  as  also  our  contiDTii 
(they  said)  t3  menace  them  by  retaining  Bomjur  even  after  tii( 
promise  not  to  cross  the  Dibang.  (2)  Their  being  disarmed  by 
Sitfsiri  guard  every  time  they  wish  to  visit  Sadiya.  (3)  The  paucity 
the  Posa  (allowance)  money  paid  to  them,  and  its  having  l>een  Iftielw-"^ 
still  more  reduced  in  order  to  give  Bomjur  some*  (4)  Dums  ^Mn^^S 
in  the  Dihong*  (5)  Our  demanding  poll  tax  from  Miri  residing  al^ 
Namsing.  (6)  The  fact  of  the  Mishmi  having  a  comfortable  rest-hoaai^S 
at  Sadiya,  w^hilc  they  have  no  place  of  any  sort  to  go  to. 

With  regard  to  the  first  subject  they  declared  that  they  coniOltecL^ 
Lahmon  Rai  Bahadur  in  the  first  instiince,  and  that  he  actually  ano-  ^ 
tioned  their  crossing  the  DiV>ang  ;  that  their  sole  reason  for  wishiogto  -* 
go  there  was  tho  fact  that  their  village  contains  so  many  souls  that  th<!/ 
are  yearly  pushed  to  very  great  straits  to  find  sufficient  space^  iu  proli* 
mity  to  their  village,  whereon  to  grow  enough  crops  to  feed  themseltttl 
and  they  begged  that,  as  I  had  now  actually  seen  their  position,  IirtwM 
represent  their  case,  and  if  posiiible  endeavour  to  get  Government  t^ 
permit  them  to  cross  the  Dibang  and  settle  at  Nizamghat.     Thev^^ 
cliired  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  this  they  would  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  Mishmi ;  that  they  would  keep  open  the  road  &WB 
Kizamghat  to  Sadiya,  and  that  tbey  would   be  willing  to  swear  tke 
most  solemn  oaths,  binding  themselves  to  abide  by  any  order  we  might 
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dioofle  to  give  them  as  to  the  limit  of  territorj  they  might  claim  at 
Itsfinighat,  They  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossihlo  for  thom  to 
tetcmd  their  arraha  to  the  north  or  west,  owing  to  the  Damlah 
?adatQB,  and  Silluk  Abors  respectively,  and  that  Bimilarly  they  could 
Dot  extend  them  to  the  southward,  owing  to  Fadu,  or  to  the  eastward^ 
^wing  to  the  Dihong  and  the  neighbouring  Mishnii,  and  that,  there- 
ore,  they  had  literally  no  ne^v  lands  anywhere  to  go  to, 

Tlie  Miflhmi  occupy  a  good  deal  of  Abor  land  m  and  about  Silluk 
md  Dambuk,  as  alao  a  large  slice?  of  land  between  the  Dibang  and  the 
Siasiri  rivers,  and  they  are  not  molested  by  the  Abors,  for  the  sole 
peason  that  the  latter  fear  incurring  our  displeasure  if  they  did  so ;  why 
then  should  not  the  Membo  people  be  allowed  to  oocupy  some  yacant 
and  at  Nizamghat  when  they  are  really  in  urgent  need  of  land  whereon 
k>  grow  crops  to  feed  their  large  and  over-increasing  population  ?  It  in 
i  question  which  must  be  settled  sooner  or  later,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
;hat  it  would  bo  far  wiser  for  us  to  alb>w  the  Abors  to  do  as  they  wish 
to  do  now,  viz,  allow  them  to  go  to  Nizamgbat,  than  to  allow  them  to 
ttgt  on  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  some  at  least  must  eventually 
B^'  elsewhere  or  die  of  starvation.  The  Mishmi  have  never  done  any- 
Oxing  for  us  beyond  bringiDg  in  rubber,  wax,  <fcc,,  for  the  Kyabs,  w-hy 
then  should  wo  make  enemies  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours  in 
prder  to  suit  their  purposes?  The  Mishmi  is  lying  and  cowardly^  while 
the  Abor  is,  for  a  savage,  truthful  and  courageous*  The  Abors  have 
f^ways  Hved  in  the  bills,  and  hence  they  are  now  most  averse  from 
LTing  in  the  plains,  and  unless  the  Membo  men  did  this  they  have 
ot  got  a  single  site  in  the  vicinity  of  their  present  village  to  which 
rlxej  could  remove  and  find  space  for  cultivation*    If  they  could  do  this, 

it  likely  that  they  would  ]>6  willing  to  break  up  their  present  homos 
y^^A  go  away  miles  into,  to  them,  an  unknown  region  ?     Membo  has 

Itivated  every  inch  of  available  ground  from  w^bich  it  can  with  safety 

ther  the  crops  w^hich  its  people  grow,  and  bouse  them  when  ripe,  and 

less  they  can  obtain  a  new  hill  site  to  which  some  of  their  members 

ij  emigrate,  they  will  soon  suffer  intensely.     Their  farthest  arrahs 

l^lh  BOW  some  nine  or  ten  miles  from  their  viliage ;  this  means,  in  the 

HRy  season,  a  march  of  ten  miles  to  their  fields,  a  hard  day's  work, 

^  a  return  march  of  ten  miles  to  their  homes.     The  distance  too  is  so 

*  from  home  that  a  party  of  from  thirty  to  forty  warriors  have  to  be 

'1  d  off  daily  for  the  protection  of  the  women  and  children  who  go  to  the 

laDt  arrahs* 
With  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  namghir^  or  rest-house,  for  the  Abors, 

Sadiya,  1  said  I  would  write  and  ask  for  sanction  to  erect  one  for  them. 

lias  always  struck  me  as  an  anomaly  that  the  Mishmi  should  have  one 

l»^d  net  the  Abors,  and  I  think  the  sooner  we  do  away  with  this  anomaly 

V^  better.     The  Abors  are  quite  as  keen  traders  as  the  Mighmi^  and 

they  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  protect  their  rubber  trees  from 
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desecration,  wlien  they  believe  tliein  to  harbour  two  of  !he  most  power- 
ful spirits  (calkd  A  pom  and  Nyipong)  tiiey  are  liccnstomed  periodically 
to  propitiate.  We  disetissed  many  of  their  grievances,  and  as  soon  aa  I 
had  finished  replying  to  them,  they  showed  visible  Kigns  of  sattsfaction» 
and  we  were  permitted  to  leave  the  moan p  and  have  a  cup  of  tea; 
but  as  Boon  m  this  wafl  flnished,  we  were  again  snrronnded  by  a  large 
mob,  Tvho  vociferonsly  requested  tia  to  fi^e  our  guns  for  the  edification 
of  the  general  comrannity.  It  was  no  nse  arguiog  that,  as  there  were 
inhabited  houses  on  all  sides  of  m^,  there  was  the  danger  of  a  bullet 
striking  a  stone,  an<l  by  so  doing  mftiming,  or  ^ven  killing,  some  one ; 
BO  ceeing  that  the  mcti  were  detemiined  that  we  Khoiild  fire,  I  pickt?dJ 
out  a  large  jack* tree  some  300  yards  from  the  mosup  and  fired  some' 
dozen  or  so  shots  at  the  branchts.  After  I  had  finished  they  brought 
out  their  hows  and  arrows,  and  showed  us  what  the}'-  eould  do  with  them, 
and  made  us  also  use  them  afterwards.  We  were  then  permitted  to  go  to 
our  tents  and  rest. 

We  were,  as  usual,  up  before  daylight,  and  had  struck  our  tent  and 
got  everything  packed  before  many  Abora  were  atstir,  and  at  7  A.^i.^ 
getting  our  coolies  together,  we  bade  farewell  to  the  villagers  and  com- 
menced our  return  march.  Before  leaving  the  village,  however,  there 
was  a  discussion  as  to  wbelher  we  might  go  through  the  arraiis  or 
not,  as  the  villagers  had  determined  to  have  a  ffena  that  day,  but 
Bapok,  tho  head  gam,  said  we  might.  When  we  got  to  the 
arrahs,  however,  our  ]>0Ttcr8  at  first  refused  to  allow  us  to  go  through 
them,  and  they  threatened  to  pwt  down  our  gootls  and  return  to  the 
village  if  we  persisted  in  doing  so ;  but  after  a  long  argument,  and  I 
had  explained  that  Bapok  had  told  na  that  we  might  do  so,  they  con- 
sented to  our  going  through  alone,  while  they  went  round  them, 
through  some  very  dense  jiinglc»»  making  a  detour  of  some  four  miles 
more.  We  accordingly  walked  down  the  road  through  the  arrahs, 
and  after  passing  through  them  we  sat,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ment, upon  a  sttme  to  await  the  arrival  i»f  our  luggage,  and  just  as  we 
had  seated  ourselves,  up  came  one  of  our  Abcir  friends,  with  hm  load, 
grinniug-  It  appeara  that  previous  to  our  arrival  at  the  arrahs  he 
hud  lagged  behind  a  little,  and  so  w^hen  ho  came  to  the  spot  where  hin 
eomradeis  had  gone  ofi"  the  roa*l  into  the  jungle,  he  considered  it  would 
be  less  trouble  to  come  on  straight  after  us,  and  so  he  did,  although 
he  was  acting  in  strict  eontravention  to  all  Abor  rules  by  doing  bc»,  and 
shortly  after  ho  had  arrived  u^i  canxo  the  four  orderlies  and  our  t%vo 
servantH,  they  having  also  come  by  the  straight  route*  The  incident 
shows,  I  think,  that  the  skirting  of  fields  wit  It  crops  npon  them  during 
tjena  days,  is  merely  an  old  custom  which,  when  inconvenient,  may  be 
broken  through  without  the  dread  of  any  very  serious  consequonoes 
enauing. 

On  reaching  our  camp  I  sent  Bhugdol  Kotoki,  the  only  Passi  Abor 
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I  had  with  me,  off  to  Eomkang  to  inform  the  gams  and  people  that  I 
wished  to  see  their  village,  and  we  moved  to  Passighaf,  reaching  there 
about  5  p.ij,  I  pitched  my  tents  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dihong,  nearly 
opposite  the  spot  where  our  troops  were  encamped  in  1859,  juet  heforo 
the  aeeanlt  on  Eomkang,  We  conld  see  the  Padii  village  smoke  cnrling 
np  above  the  forest  trees,  bnt  we  oonld  not  see  the  houses.  This  village 
18  more  easily  reached  from  the  spot  were  the  Sikn  emptiea  itself  into  the 
Bihong  than  from  Membo.  The  different  shades  of  green  from  the 
Padu  fic^lds,  on  th©  slopes  of  the  hills,  looked  very  pretty  about 
sunsets  and  from  the  centre  of  them,  as  it  were»  rises  the  sugar-loaf  peak 
called  Kegam  by  the  Abora.  The  Padu  people  declare  that  it  is  the 
abode  of  a  mighty  spirit,  and  none  of  them  therofor©  ever  dream 
of  going  up  it.  It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  bheel  or  ghost  co%^ering 
about  a  poor  ah  of  land,  very  near  the  top  of  it,  in  which  there  19 
a  very  large  Buka  fish  without  tail,  and  that  two  black  divera  swim 
about  the  water  and  guard  the  fish.  The  legend  was  started  by  the 
Passi  Abors.  They  declare  that  years  and  years  ago  somo  of  their 
prople,  when  searching  about  for  a  new  village  site,  came  upon  the 
bheel  and  saw  the  fish  and  divers  in  question. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  instant  we  were  up  early,  but  Bhugdol 
Kotoki  did  not  come  in  with  any  Abors  until  about  10,30  i.M.  As, 
however,  he  informed  me  that  the  villagers  of  Gina,  Mongku,  Romkang, 
and  Balek  (they  are  all  together  in  a  cluster)  wished  to  see  me,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  distance  to  Giua,  where  ho  suggested  I  should  pitch  my 
camp,  was  only  about  five  milea,  I  decided  to  leave  at  once  for  the  pUce, 
and  accordingly  we  started  for  the  village  about  11,15  a.m.,  reaching 
there  about  2  p.m.,  having  halted  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  en  route, 
at  a  mountain  stream  about  a  mile  or  so  below  the  village  of  Gina  for 
breakfaat. 

The  distance  from  where  wo  left  our  second  tent  to  the  village  is 
between  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  miles.  The  road  lay  through 
dense  forest  all  the  way,  and  unlike  the  road  to  Mem  bo,  the  jungle  had 
not  been  clearedj  so  our  movements  were  unavoidably  slow.  The  last 
half-mile  to  the  T?illage  (Gina)  is  steep,  and  the  ground  rugged  and  stony, 
and  there  are  also  numerous  artificially  made  gullies  to  be  crofitfed,  at 
present  by  single  planks,  ere  the  village  is  entered,  one  and  all  of  which 
might,  if  necessary,  b©  epecdily  strongly  palisaded,  and  as  the  jungle  is 
very  dense  in  their  immediate  vicinity  the  village  would  be  difficult  to 
assault,  provided  its  defenders  were  brave  and  resolute  men. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  village  there  is  a  guard-house  to  which  certain 
warriors  are  told  off  daily,  and  from  this  place  thoy  keep  a  look-out  da}^ 
and  night.  I  pitched  my  camp  under  a  jack-tree  on  the  eaatern 
extremity  of  the  village,  and  while  this  was  being  done  we  were  Bur- 
rounded,  similarly  as  at  Membo,  by  an  admiring  crowd.  Th©  two 
gams,  Tumkot  and  Oloong,  also  came  up  and  said  they  were  glad   to 
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see  us,  bat  I  nolioed  several  scowling  faces  among  tlie  men,  thougti  the 
women  and  chOdren  were  at  firat  exceedingly  jovial  and  friendly.   T)im 
wafl  the  neiml  cr^'  for  am^n  (present),  and  there  was  a  verj'  maike*] 
diKplaj  of  dissatin faction  upon  every  one's  face  when  I  explained  that  1 
had  brought  none.     Upon  my  explaining,  however,  as  I  had  done  it 
Mem  bo,  that  I  had  only  come  on  a  hurried  visit  this  time,  being  nnoefttifi 
how  I  fihonld  bo  received,  and  promising  to  bring  a  few  presents  next 
time  I  came,  the  majority  of  the  scowling  faces  disappeared^  and  <«ff 
tent  was  soon  as  crowded  as  it  had  been  shortly  before  at  Hembo,  far 
people  had  commenced  to  come  in  from  the  adjacent  villages  of  Monkn,  j 
Itamkong,  and  Balek,     The  women  (who  aro  like  the  Membo  women  hi 
appearance,  dress,  dbo,,  except  that  they  have  no  goitre)  were  delights 
with  the  looking  and  magnifying  glasees,  oor  boots  were  pulled  off,  feet 
petted  and  pnllcd  abont,  coats  and  hats  taken  off  and  tried  on,  banians 
opened,  and  our  bodies  pinched  and  examined  as  at  Membo;  and  when 
at  four  oVlock  we  sat  down  to  a  cnp  of  tea  the  tent  was  so  closely  snr- 
ronnded  that  one  rope  was  broken  and  the  whole  thing  threatened  to 
collapse.      About  this  time  an  incident  happened  which    i^howed 
how  very  little  it  required  to   bring  on   a   row.      One   of    the  soUe 
gentlemen   alluded    to   above   had   stalked  into   the    tent,    which 
already  almost  full  to  suffocation,  and  upon  my  touching  him 
l^ently,  remonstrating  against  his  pushing  his  way  in  !n  the  manner  1 
had  done,   he  rudely  pushed   my  hand  away  and  said,  **  What  do  yo 
ctmie  hero  for  if  you  don't  want  to  be  looked  at?  you  have  brougil 
Toothing.     Who  are  you  that  you  canH  be  looked  at?     If  I  want  to  coit 
in  I  will.     If  I  want  to  sit  there  (pointing  to  my  bed)   I  wilh     I  shall 
do  as  I  like.'*     I  know  it  was  no  good  arguing,  so  I  said  in  the  Al 
language,  "  Certainly,  sit  down  and  stay  as  long  as  yon  like.     Do  ja 
as  you  like.     I  did  not  intend  to  insult  you.     You  see  the  crowd  in  he 
already:  I  merely  wanted  a  little  room."     On  another  occasion,  seeing 
a  little  man  standing  outside,  I  said  to  one  of  the  interpreters  in  Asaamese, 
'*  Is  that  man  a  Miri  or  an  Abor  ?  "  But  before  the  interpreter  oonld  reply 
the  little  man  had  guessed  what  had  been  said,  and  ho  became  vei; 
wroth  and  said,  *'  You  call  me  a  Miri  ?  I  am  an  Abor,  I  don't  belong  i 
you.*'     And  he  then  got  very  furious  with  me,  although  I  explatn«d 
that  I  had  meant  no  insult ;   that  I  was  new  to  the  place,  and  bad  nol 
called  him  a  Miri,  but  had  merely  asked  if  he  was  one  or  not.     Kothisgi 
however,  seemed  to  appease  him,  and  after  that  wherever  I  went  he  wis 
at  my  side  scowling.     Later  on^  however,  the  sulky  ones  appeared  to 
get  better  tempered,  for  I  had  repeated  that  I  would  come  and  see  them 
all  again,  and  that  when  I  did  I  would  bring  them  all  a  small  present 
of  something;    and  1  had  also  conversed  a  good  deal  in  Abor  to  ths 
girls  and  children,  as  also  to  many  of  the  men,  and  this  appeal^  to 
please  them  immensely*     I  had  likewise  shown  the  men  onr  guns  Wid 
revolvers,  and  had  fired  many  shots  into  a  large  jack-tree,  first  with  oao 
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and  then  with  the  other.  To  show  their  Batiafaction  they  announced 
their  intention  to  kill  a  pig,  and  this  was  speedily  done,  and  by  7  p.m. 
every  one  appeared  to  he  friendly  inclined.  Their  Mirii  (sorcerer)  was 
brought  up  for  our  infipectiouj  and  after  dark  the  girk  had  a  dance,  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  we  had  while  at  Membo, 

Early  next  moniitig  wo  started  to  visit  Monku,  Ramkong,  and 
Balek.  These  villages  have  likewise  been  pitched  upon  well  and  care- 
fnlly  chosen  si  tea,  the  approaches  to  them  are  tortuoim  and  narrow,  and 
each  could  if  necessary  be  easily  and  stoutly  defended  by  resoluto  men. 
I  am  told  thai  in  1859  we  had  some  very  sharp  lighting  before  these 
vOlagee  were  stormed  and  burnt.  Monku  haa  about  forty  honseSt  and  in 
about  one  mile  from  Gina.  W©  stayed  there  for  about  half  an  hour  as 
the  people  had  all  beon  in  to  see  ns  on  the  previous  day,  and  then 
climbed  up  the  hill  to  Kamkong,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  four, 
having  about  100  houses  in  it.  Hero  we  were  immediately  surrounded, 
and  the  chief  told  us  that  we  should  have  to  remain  in  the  village  for 
three  hours  as  the  villagers  intended  to  brew  some  liquor  for  us,  so  wo 
walked  about  the  village,  getting  a  glorious  view  of  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Pihong  from  the  upper  portion  of  it,  and  chatted  with  the  villagers. 
About  an  hour  or  so  after  this  we  were  taken  off  to  see  the  mosup,  a 
fine  building,  but  diminutive  compared  with  the  Membo  one,  and  here 
we  found  several  men  huEy  brewing  an  enormous  quantity  of  liquor. 
The  brewing  was  finished  about  1 ,  30  I^M.J  and  we  then  had  to  swallow 
some,  the  interpreters  and  our  three  sepoys  being  made  to  do  the  same. 
After  this  some  huge  stones  lying  in  the  village  woro  pointed  out  to  us, 
and  one  of  the  gams  said,  "  That  is  where  Dalton  Sahib  sat  and  that 
where  Bivar  Sahib  sat ;  now  j^ou  sit  there,"  pointing  to  two  adjacent 
stones,  one  for  m^^self  and  one  fur  my  companion,  but  we  were  not  kept 
there  long.  The  men  told  ub  to  return  to  Gina  as  they  were  going  there 
and  wished  me  to  be  present  at  a  council  to  be  held  in  the  afternoon,  and 
we  accordingly  departt^d,  marching  back  through  Balek. 

Balek  is  also  a  small  village,  containing  about  thirty  houses,  ap- 
proached from  Bamkong  by  a  difficult  and  intricate  [lath.  The  people 
had  all  been  down  to  our  camp  at  Gina  on  the  previous  day,  and  so  we 
were  not  much  persecuted,  though  we  were  compelled  to  fire  a  dozen  or 
so  shots  as  also  to  drink  more  grog,  and  tiie  usual  solicitations  for 
aman  were  made.  We  stayed  in  the  village  for  about  20  minutes  and 
then  returned  to  Gina,  where  as  usual  we  found  some  200  or  300  people 
gathered  round  our  tent  and  cookjDg-place.  Ae  soon  as  I  arrived  I 
was  told  that  my  presence  was  required  at  the  Cutcherry  (nearly  all 
the  men  of  these  villages  use  this  word  and  they  know  its*  meaning), 
and  upon  arriving  there  at  2.30  p.m.  I  found  five  chiefs  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  with  a  large  following,  awaiting  our  arrivaL 
The  work  of  speechifying  was  at  once  commenced.  First  one  chief 
spoke,  then  another,  and  occasionally  an  outsider  put  in  a  word,  and  this 
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continued  until  past  5  p,m.  The  chief  topicsa  wer©  as  follows : — Paucity 
of  posa  (money  allowance)  given  them  ;  our  refusing  to  return  runaway 
slaves ;  the  Poba  stockade  looked  upon  as  a  menace,  and  a  source  of 
great  worry  to  the  whole  of  the  Passi  Miyong,  the  withdrawal  of  which 
they  requested ;  Dams  being  allowed  to  fish  high  up  the  Dihong,  and 
no  rest-house  at  Sodiya  for  Ahors  visiting  the  place.  As  regards  their 
posa,  they  declared  that  the  amount  was  so  small  that  it  was  useless  to 
them,  and  they  said  they  would  never  he  satisfied  until  they  got 
1000  rupees. 

In  reply  I  told  them  that  as  they  had  always  received  the  sum  they 
had  now  got,  I  did  not  think  Government  would  increase  it ;  hut  that  I 
would  represent  the  matter,  and  inform  them  of  the  result  later  on. 

Their  language  with  regard  to  the  retention  by  us  of  their  runaway 
people  and  slaves,  was  loud  and  irate.  They  argued  that  inasmuch  as 
they  had,  years  ago,  entered  into  a  covenant  with  us  to  keep  friendly, 
and  to  deliver  up  any  of  our  subjects  who  might  run  away  from  our 
territory,  and  seek  an  asylum  with  them,  we  had  broken  faith  with 
them  by  not  returning  their  runaways;  and  when  I  endeavoured 
to  explain  that  we  should  never  ask  them  to  return  any  one  who  had 
left  us  voluntarily  and  settled  with  thom,  unless  he  was  a  criminal, 
they  laughed,  and  evidently  considered  I  was  telling  a  fearful  fib. 
Their  language  was  also  vehement  with  regard  to  the  Poba  guard. 
They  commenced  the  subject  by  declaring  that  they  had  always  been 
our  friends,  and  said  that  the  Poba  guard  was  a  menace  to  them, 
and  that  unless  it  was  withdrawn,  something  would  certainly  happen, 
which  would,  they  felt,  surely  estrange  us  from  one  another,  a  thing  they 
sincerely  wished  to  avoid.  I  explained  why  the  guard  had  been  placed 
there,  pointed  out  that  it  occupied  hut  a  very  small  spot  of  land,  and  so 
forth,  and  satisfied  them  at  length  by  assuring  them  that  I  would  inform 
Government  of  their  wish^  and  communicate  the  result  to  them  later  on* 
With  regard  to  the  Dums  fishing  in  the  Dihong,  as  also  the  erection  of 
a  rest-house  for  them  at  Sadiya,  I  told  them  eatactly  what  I  had  told  the 
Membo  men,  and  they  were  quite  satisfied. 

By  5.15  P.M.  having  finished  repl^dng  txj  their  several  grievances,  the 
iihiefs  informed  me  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  I  could 
see  that  they,  as  also  the  majority  of  the  men,  were,  like  the  Membo 
people,  more  inclined  to  be  friendly  with  us  after  they  had  poured  out 
their  complaints,  and  l»een  attentively  listened  and  replied  to.  As  soon 
aa  we  left  the  Cntcherry  a  second  pig  was  killed,  and  I  felt  that  having 
killed  two  pigB,  and  given  us  a  dozen  or  so  of  fowh*,  besides  heaps  of  rice, 
vegetables,'  and  lif^uor,  they  had  already  been  hospitable  to  us  beyond  my 
utmost  exfiectations. 

Soon  afterwards  an  incident  happened  which,  had  I  not  been  near 
at  the  time,  might  have  turned  out  aerious.  The  sepoys  were  cooking 
inside  &  small  enclosure  made  of  green  boughs,  and  there  was  a  goodly 
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crowd  of  mofXif  womeB,  and  ohildroD,  watching  tbem,     The  latter,  were 

all  latigkiiig  and  talking  amongst  themselvoSf  and  a&  tliej  would  keep 
moving  very  near  to  the  green  boughs,  one  of  the  sepoys  got  np  and 
motioned  them  to  go  back.  This  the  women  and  children  did,  hut 
the  men  refused  to  move,  whereupon  the  eepoy  oommenced  ahutiing 
them  roundly  in  Hindustani,  saying,  **  You  eoora,  you  are  not  men, 
only  dogs."  Luckily  I  heard  this,  and  rnehed  txp  in  time  to  peremptorily 
order  the  sepoy  to  desist.  I  spoke  quietly  to  the  Ahors,  explaining 
that  the  men  were  not  like  us,  and  would  not  eat  if  they  (the  Ahors) 
went  near  them.  I  suooeeded  at  last  in  drawing  them  away»  and  as 
soon  as  the  sepoys  had  finished  their  fcK»d,  I  ordered  them  all  to  sit 
down  near  our  cooking-plaoe,  where  I  could  see  them  from  my  tent, 
and  wateiied  them  very  closely  until  thej''  were  all  asleep,  I  need, 
however,  scarcely  say  that  there  would  have  heen  a  terrific  row  had  the 
Ahors  understood  the  abuse  which  the  sepoy  had  levelled  at  them.  I 
cannot  blame  tlie  sepoys,  for  they  had  behaved  exceedingly  well,  cheer- 
fully enduring  the  mobbing  and  pulling  about  (and  they  wore  subject 
to  quite  as  much  of  it,  if  not  more  than  we  were),  and  never  either  by 
word  or  action  had  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  surliness  or  ill-humour, 
even  at  meal  times,  when  they  were  often  rudely  and  unceremoniously 
interfered  with. 

At  daylight  of  the  20th  inst.  we  bade  good-bye  to  every  on©  and  left 
the  village.  By  11  a*m.  all  our  things  had  come  into  camp,  carried 
in  ft"om  Gina  entirely  by  women,  and  by  noon  we  were  on  our  way 
to  Sadiya,  reaching  Bo i vagi  Miris  village  on  the  Brahmaputra  that 
evening  and  Sadiya  at  noon  on  the  following  morning,  the  22nd  inst. 

That  my  trip  has  been  a  successful  one  I  think  admits  of  no 
doubt.  I  and  my  party  were  most  heartily  welcomed,  and  hospitably 
treated  by  the  Passi  as  well  as  by  the  Bar  Abors.  Colonel  Dalton 
was,  I  believe,  the  last  British  officer  that  visited  Membo,  and  this 
was  in  1854 — thirty  years  ago.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the 
people  of  this  village  beset  us  in  the  manner  they  did*  The  last 
visit  to  Komkang  and  other  places  was  by  a  British  force  in  1859,  when 
we  destroyed  it  by  fire,  and  yat^  here  also,  we  were  most  hospitably 
received,  and  entertained.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  villagers  as 
a  whole.  We  had  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  property  with  us,  but  not* 
withstanding  that  everything  was  somewhat  unceremoniously  seized 
and  handled,  we  never  lost  a  single  article,  while  the  gams  or  head- 
men of  all  the  villages  I  visited  were  not  only  extremely  civil,  but 
went  out  of  their  way  to  make  us  comfortable. 

My  being  able  to  express  myself  in  their  own  language  pleased  the 
Ahors  immensely,  and  they  repeatedly  told  me  so,  saying,  **  Now  we  are 
not  afraid  of  the  MLri  interpreters  telling  you  and  us  lies ;''  but  although 
I  am  convinced  that  the  fact  of  my  being  able  to  do  so  added  in  no 
small    measure   to  the  success  of  my  visit  to  their  villages,  I  never- 
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I 
thelefifi  f^l  that  I  have  to  be  thankful  to  the  native  interpreters  for 
the  part  they  played  throughout.  Had  they  chosen  to  blacken  my  fanne 
I  feel  sure  they  would  have  been  eagerly  listened  to,  instead  of  which 
they  invariably  epoke  of  me,  and  I  often  (unknown  to  them)  heard  them 
doing  BO,  ae  a  juat  and  kind  master,  and  their  having  done  so  helped  ia 
no  small  measure  to  ensure  the  Abors  treating  me  welL 
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The  late  Captain  William  0ill,  E,E.— Mies  Gill,  the  sister  of  the 
eminent  traveller  Captain  W.  J.  Gill,  who  lost  his  life,  it  will  be 
remembered,  during  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  in  the  treacherous 
attack  on  the  party  of  Professor  Palmer  in  the  desert  east  of  Suez,  has 
generously  presented  the  sum  of  1000?,  to  our  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  '*Gill  Memorial  Fund,'*  the  interest  to  be  applied  by  the 
Council  in  an  analogous  manner  to  that  of  the  Murchison  Grant,  in 
encouragement  of  geographical  exploration, 

Mr,  Laet'i  ExpeditioE,— Mr*  Last  reports  from  Blantyre  that  he 
leacbed  that  place  on  January  13th.  He  stayed  a  week  at  Ngomano 
(the  junction  of  the  Lujenda  and  Kovunia)  taking  observations  to  fix 
its  poeition,  and  on  leaving  travelled  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Lujenda 
to  its  sonrce.  The  Lujenda  valley,  he  says^  rigea  very  gradually,  and 
at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Amaramba  baa  an  altitude  of  about  1600 
feet.  Along  its  whole  length  it  ia  very  fertile  and  thickly  peopled,  but 
the  industrious  inhabitants  are  often  harried  by  the  robber  tribes  of 
Ndondi  and  Gwangwara^  who  plunder  their  plantations  and  kill  or  kidnap 
all  who  are  unalile  to  escape  to  their  places  of  refuge  in  the  islands,  which 
stud  the  river  throughout  its  course.  Mr.  Last  travelled  along  the  east 
shore  of  Lakes  Amaramba^  Chiuta,  and  Kilwa.  With  regard  to  the 
connection  or  otherwise  of  Ki I wa  with  the  Lujenda,  he  was  invariably 
informed  by  the  natives  whom  he  questioned  that  the  waters  of  the  lake 
rise  ©very  rainy  reason,  and  then  drain,  or  filter,  through  the  eandy 
mound  which  separates  the  lake  basin  on  the  north  from  the  Lujenda. 
If  so,  he  adds,  Kilwa  is  really  the  source  of  the  river ;  but  he  intends  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  locality  on  his  journey,  in  the  season  of  high 
water,  to  the  field  of  hie  chief  explorations,  the  Namuli  Hills.  lie  was 
hospitabh''  welcomed  at  Blantyre  by  Mr.  Ilawes,  the  British  Consul. 

Eecent  Nawa  from  Lake  Tanganyika.— Mr,  E,  C.  Hore,  now  an  old 
resident  on  Tanganyika,  informs  oa  in  a  letter  dated  the  18th 
January  last,  that  he  was  still  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  recon- 
Btructing  the  little  steamer  Good  New»^  the  portions  of  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  lake  via  the  Zaml^esi,  Nyasaa,  and  the  land-route 
between   the   two   inland  waters.      The   last   load  waa   delivered   in 
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November  last,  the  first  having  reached  him  in  October  1883,  His 
workshops  are  fitted  ^p  at  the  missionary  settlement  on  Kawala 
Maud,  a  healthy  spot  off  the  west  coast,  a  little  north  of  the  Luknga 
outlet.  Mr.  Hore's  second  sojottm  on  Lake  Tanganyika  baa  lasted 
now  for  nearly  five  years  ;  his  remarks  on  the  level  of  the  lake  waters, 
founded  on  observations  extending  over  so  considerable  a  period, 
are  therefor©  of  importance.  He  says,  "With  the  exception  of  a 
slight  variation  of  a  few  inches  duo  to  alternate  heavy  rains  and 
ovapomtion  in  the  dry  seasons,  the  lake  continues  at  the  level  secured 
to  it  by  the  waste-pipe  Lukuga/* 

The  Portugaeie  Expedition  into  Central  Africa  from  Mozambique.^ 
This  large  and  costly  expedition,*  on  the  retirement  through  ill-health 
of  its  leader.  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  in  the  course  of  1885,  made  a  fresh  start 
for  the  interior,  in  the  direction  of  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut  Cardozo,  It  appears  to  be  again  iu  difficulties, 
for  we  learn  by  last  mail  that  the  leader  arrived  with  three  men  only 
at  Blantyre,  early  in  February  last,  with  the  object  of  proijuring  food 
and  sujjplies  for  hiti  party,  left  destitute  several  days' march  behind,  near 
Makaujila.  If  he  Bucceedtid  in  replenishing  bis  stores  at  Blantyre,  it 
was  his  intention  to  lead  the  expedition  onward  to  the  Fortuguetso 
settlement  c*f  Tete  on  the  Zambeei. 

Dr.  Fischer's  Expedition  for  the  Belief  of  Dr,  Juuker.f — Dr.  Fischer, 
as  wo  learn  from  *  Petermann's  M  itteilungen.'  was  at  the  southern  end 
of  Victoria  Nyanza  in  January  last,  where  he  had  In^en  staying  since 
October  1885.  He  left  Zanzibar  about  the  end  of  July,  and  arrived 
at  the  lake  after  a  march  of  101  days.  Of  the  details  of  his  route 
from  Pangani  very  little  is  at  present  known.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  U-sukiima  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  considerable  detour, 
and  Bufi"ered,  lilie  all  other  travellers  in  the  same  region,  from  the 
excessive  tribute  demanded  by  the  petty  potentates  of  the  districtH 
through  which  ho  passed.  His  stock  of  goods  has  become  so  much 
reduced  that  ho  will  require  more  money  if  the  expedition  is  to  lie 
carried  on.  With  regard  to  the  unfortunate  travellers  whom  it  is  his 
object  to  reach.  Dr.  Fischer  states  that  Mr.  Mackay,  the  Englisli 
missionary  in  Uganda,  had  received  a  letter  from  Emin  Bey,  according 
to  which  he  and  Dr.  Junker,  to^^ether  with  Captain  Cas-sati,  were  safe 
with  King  Kaharega  in  Unyoro,  The  date  of  the  letter  from  Emin  Bey 
to  Mackay  is  not  given.  It  is  not  kno\\Ti  what  steps  Dr.  Fischer  will 
take  to  reach  the  travellers,  since  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Uganda 
for  perraission  to  cross  Victoria  Nyanza  from  Kagehi  to  liubaga  have 
fallen  through. 

*  *  Procoedings  R.G,S.;  1884,  p.  744  ;  1885,  pp.  44,  119,  S37. 
t  Ibid.,  1885,  pp.  380,  541. 
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Progress  of  Br*  Lena's  Expedition.* — The  cuireiit  number  of  Peter- 
maim's  ^  MitteOimgeu  '  contains  a  letter  from  l>r.  Oscar  Lenz,  addressed 
to  tho  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna*  giving  newa  of  the  progreae  ot 
liis  expedition  in  Bearch  of  tbo  misaing  traveller  Dr,  Junker  and  hie 
companions  Liipton  Bey  and  Emin  Bey.  The  letter  dated  Slst  December, 
1885,  from  LeopoldviUo,  on  the  Congo,  states  that  after  Bomo  delay  on 
the  ooaat  he  had  arrived  at  Stanley  Pool,  whence  he  intended  to  start 
about  the  end  of  December  for  tho  Stanley  Falls,  having  through  the 
kindneee  of  Sir  Francis  de  Winton^  obtained  a  passage  for  the  party  on 
board  the  steamer  Stanley,  He  reckoned  that  the  journey  to  the  falls 
would  be  accomplished  in  about  siat  weeks.  Since  this  date  we  learn 
that  Br,  Lenz  has  reached  Stanley  Falls.  He  had  had  several  interviews 
with  the  great  Zanzibar  trader  Tippo  Tib,  and  is  engaged  in  recruiting 
porters  among  the  Swahili  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls. 
Those  men,  however,  appear  to  be  afraid  to  embark  on  the  journey »  in 
face  of  the  well-known  fierce  and  warlike  character  of  the  natives 
inhabiting  the  countries  to  be  traversed  and  also  of  the  unoertain  profits 
they  would  make  from  the  undertaking.  The  intention  of  the  travallor 
is  to  pnsh  forward  to  Lake  Muta  l^zigo,  and  thence  to  the  old  Egyptian 
stations  on  the  White  Nile,  It  is  feared,  however,  by  competent  judges, 
that  the  feat  will  be  found  impossible,  especially  with  the  very  limited 
means  which  Dr.  Lenz  has  at  his  disposal. 

Mayumbai  West  Africa.— The  '  Missionary  Herald  *  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  for  March,  contains  an  interesting  letter  from  tho 
Eev*  R.  Wright  Hay,  of  Victoria,  West  Africa,  giving  an  account  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  Mayumba,  on  the  Camma  coa*it,  north  of  the 
Congo.  He  states  that  Mayumba  is  situated  in  about  3°  S.  lat>  on 
the  seaboard  of  a  vast  extent  of,  for  the  most  part,  unexplored  country. 
It  is  ocmsidered  by  some,  even  of  Stanley *s  coadjutors,  to  be  the  starting- 
point  of  the  easiest  and  most  dii'cct  route  to  Stanley  Pool.  A  broad 
lagoon,  stretching  from  the  north-east  side  of  tho  bay  in  a  eonth-easterly 
direction  for  some  80  miles,  affords  a  convenient  water-way  to  the 
Mamba  country,  four  days*  journey  through  tlie  hilly  bush  of  which 
brings  one  to  Knngn-land,  with  its  enterprising  people  working  in  iron 
and  pottery,  and  it^  undulating  plains  leading  to  tho  Pool.  The  country 
formed  part  of  the  region  annexed  by  the  African  International  Associa- 
tion, which  was  subsequently  ceded  to  France  by  the  arrangement 
following  on  the  Berlin  Conference.  Mr.  Stanley's  latest  map  shows 
Mayumba  Bay  and  Mayumba  Point  To  the  south-east  of  the  point, 
about  two  miles  inland,  is  Mayumba  Hill,  on  which  is  built  Mayumba 
town.  The  European  trading  station  is  situated  on  a  peninsular 
stretch  of  beach,  so  shaped  by  the  course  of  the  lagoon,  which,  for 
a  oonsiderahle    distance,   lies   almost   parallel  to   the   coast-line,  at   a 

♦  Vidf  •  Pfoceedingfl  R.G.B,,'  1885,  pp.  380,  742. 
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rlmtanoe  of  u  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  before  it  joins  tke  bay  by  a 
oirciiit  roond  the  nortli-east  extremity  of  tliis  strip  of  lan(J.  This 
miTxiatiire  peniiisula  is  of  eilicaoos  sand.  Vpou  it  are  biiilt  four  trading- 
liouses— two  Engliebg  one  Gkrman,  and  ono  Fortngueee — wliicb  sarv^e  aa 
<lepdt«  for  tlie  produce  purchaaed  and  brought  down  from  the  interior. 
The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  indiarubber  and  palm-kerne  1b,  but  ivory 
ifl  also  avaihible  and  ia  oooaBionally  shipped.  What  Mr.  Wright  was 
moat  struck  with  were  the  indicationfl  of  the  wealth  and  yariety  of  the 
possible  trade  resourcea  of  the  country,  "  While  there  "  (Mayiimba)^  he 
says,  '*  I  »aw  several  blocks  of  white  marble  brought  from  jsome  distance 
in  the  interior,  and,  as  calcareous  rocks  exist  largely  in  the  country,  it 
is  very  probable  that  quantities  of  this  metamorphosed  form  of  them  are 
to  be  hat!  merely  for  the  quarrying.  In  a  handful  of  sand  brought  from 
the  banks  of  the  lagoon,  gold  grains  were  eaaily  discernible ;  and  if  these 
were  traced  back  from  the  allnvial  detritus  in  whioh  they  are  found  to 
their  original  matrix,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  embedded  in  the 
ijuartz  hills  of  Mamba,  a  seam  of  the  precious  metal  w^onld  be  struck. 
Then,  from  the  forest  tracks  around,  one  of  the  merchants  hopes  soon  to 
be  able  to  export  a  very  valuable  timber,*' 

Jouraey  through  Sistan.— M.  Merk  and  Kessaldar  Major  Bhawtildin 
Khan  have  been  recently  traversing  Sistan  on  their  way  back  to 
rejoin  the  Afghan  Boundaiy  Commission,  after  escorting  as  far  as 
Ghahar  Burjak  on  the  Hclmaod  the  officers  of  the  Mission  who  w^ere 
returning  to  India.  M,  Merk  says  he  left  the  Helmand  at  Bandar 
Kamal  Khan,  and  then  went  westwards  across  a  strip  of  50  miles  of  the 
waterletjs  country  which  lieis  between  the  Ilcluiiind  and  the  stream 
which,  under  the  name  of  Sarshcla,  Hows  in  years  when  the  Sistaa 
Hamun  is  flooded,  from  the  Western  Hamun  to  the  God-i-Zireh  depres- 
sion in  tho  northern  Boiuch  desert.  His  route  lay  along  a  vnd&  trough 
winding  from  Bandar  Kamal  Khan,  in  a  general  westerly  direction 
towards  the  Sarshcla.  The  banks  of  this  trough  are  dotted  with 
numerous  ruins  of  ancient  forts,  tombs,  villages,  and  pleasure-houses, 
and  in  its  bed  are  traces  of  the  great  Jui-karshasp  cunal,  which  formerly 
irrigated  this  now  howling  wilderness.  Last  spring  the  Helmand  rose 
to  an  unusual  height,  and  much  of  the  flood-water  escaped  through  this 
trough  into  the  Western  Hamun,  in  fact,  reverted  to  what  was  not 
improbably  the  normal  course  of  the  river  within  historical  times.  At 
TrakuB  M.  Merk  found  a  largo  and  important  fort  in  perfect  preserva* 
tion,  containing  accommodation  for  400  <:»r  500  families,  the  hammmH  in 
the  citadel  looking  as  if  it  had  been  almndoned  only  yesterday,  and  the 
large  audience-halls  showing  beautiful  ornamentation*  According  to 
local  tradition  the  inhabitants  left  the  place  about  three  generations  ago. 
trp^to  Sarshela  M.  Merk  had  been  accompanied  by  ]3eluchis  of  the 
Helmand,  who  formerly  bore  the  character  of  notorious  assassins  and 
robbers,  but  who  xmdor  the  strong  band  of  the  Amir,  Abdur  Bahman 
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Klian,  liavo  been  so  offectually  restrahied  that  one  of  these  Belucliis 
obserred  to  liiin  with  n  sigh  that  now  a  chihi  might  drive  a  ewe  lamb 
along  the  frontier  and  that  they  ^dusy  must  look  on  f  Colonel  Sir  C 
Macgregor's  visit  to  Shah  Godar  Home  eight  years  ago  was  reraenilMjred 
by  these  gentry.  When  M.  Merk  crossed  the  Sarshela  it  was  about 
100  yards  wide,  and  alnrnt  two  feet  deep,  running  with  a  goixi  current 
towards  tlio  God-i-Zireh.  It  was  too  hazy  to  see  the  Kuh-i-Taftan 
volcano,  but  the  Beluch  accounts  of  it  are  circumstantial,  and  according  to 
tbeir  belief,  it  is  the  nndoubted  entrance  to  the  bottomless  pit.  The 
floods  have  completely  filled  the  area  of  the  lake  marked  on  our  maps 
as  liable  to  inundation,  and  the  eaatem  bank  was  not  visible  from  M» 
Merk*s  route.  Traffic  with  Lash  Juwaiu  and  l*erBia  is  carried  on  by 
moans  of  reed  rafts,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  waters  will  not  dis- 
appear for  Bome  years.  These  lagoons  make  Sis  tan  fearfully  unhealthy 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  is  a  paradise  for  sportsmen  in  quest  of  wild- 
fowl. M,  Merk'fl  further  journey  to  the  quarters  of  the  Boundary 
Commission  was  by  way  of  Bandan,  Duruh,  Awaz,  and  Yazdan  to  tho 
Herat  valley. 

The  Tian-Bhau. — A  Bussian  expedition  is  prepanng  to  explore  the 
Kan-Ten gri,  which  are  the  culminating  points  of  the  Tian-Shan  range. 
It  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  MM,  Ignatief  and  Krassnoflf,  the 
botanist,  and  will  probably  start  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr*  H.  0.  Forbes'  Expedition^^According  to  the  lateet  news  (Mel- 
bourne Ar(jtti8^  March  10th)  Mr.  Forbes  wm,  at  the  end  of  February, 
Btill  in  camp  at  Sogere,  near  Port  Moresby,  busily  engaged  in  making 
botanical,  geological,  and  ethnological  collections.  The  rainy  seaeon 
waa  not  yet  over,  and  there  had  been  much  sickuees.  Mr.  Hennessey, 
his  chief  assistant,  had  returned  to  Queensland  invalided ;  but  Mr- 
Forbes  setmed  to  withstand  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  very  welK 
He  had  conciliated  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  little  doubt 
was  entertained  that  he  would  be  able  to  croBs  the  Owen  Stanley  range 
when  the  rains  ce^se. 

Progress  in  German  New  Guinea— The  Melbourne  Argua,  March 
lOthj  contains  a  telegraphic  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  Captain  Dickson, 
an  old  trader  in  the  Pacific,  to  the  German  stations  on  the  north  coast  of 
New  Guinea  in  January  and  February  last.  At  Fintch  Haven,  on  a  small 
island  in  the  bay,  ho  found  a  settlement  consisting  of  six  Germans  and 
fourteen  Malays,  who,  for  the  time,  were  on  bad  terms  with  the  PapuanSi 
and  had  been  obliged,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  to  exclude  them  from 
tho  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Samoa  Haven,  250  miles  further 
along  the  coast  to  the  north-west,  where  there  is  a  larger  settlement 
comprising  50  Germans,  the  natives  are  friendly.  This  settlement^  like 
that  at  Finsch  Haven,  is  on  an  island  near  the  coast.  It  appears  to  bo 
perfectly  healthy,  and  the  settlers  wore  busily  engaged  clearing  the  land. 
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with  ft  view  of  founding  a  townsliip.  At  present  tliej  had  no  dealings 
with  the  natives  on  the  mainland,  except  by  way  of  trade.  The  land 
all  along  the  coast,  and  the  nmnerons  small  islands  adjacent,  are  reported 
to  be  thickly  peopled. 

Captain  Stmhan*i  Second  Expedition  to  New  Guinea. ^Captain  John 
Strahan  returned  in  January  laat  from  his  second  expedition**  in  the 
interior  of  the  southern  portion  of  Newr  Guinea,  lie  had  reaacended 
the  Mai  Kaesa  (Baxter)  river,  for  a  dietance  of  about  100  miles, besides 
having  made  several  excursions  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Bome 
parts  of  which  he  considers  eminently  suitable  for  plantation  purposes. 
On  the  coast,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mai  Kassa  and  the  Gulf  of 
Papua,  five  sraaller  rivers  were  discovered,  which  proved  to  be  navigable 
to  a  certain  distance.  The  collections  brought  hack  by  Captain  Strahan 
include  8|>ecim6n8  of  wood,  products  of  the  soil,  some  living  animals, 
besides  numerous  curiosities. 

Soundings  in  the  South  Paciflc.^Tho  U.S.  Navy  Department  baa 
received  a  letter  from  Commander  A.  S,  Barker,  reporting  on  a  series  of 
deep-sea  soundings  from  AVellington,  Now  Zealand,  across  the  Pacific 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  hot  ween  November  6th  and  December  16  th 
last.  Fifty-seven  casts,  we  loarn  from  *  Science,*  were  taken  during  the 
poflsage,  which  extended  over  a  distance  of  4500  nautical  miles.  This 
line  of  soundings,  running  as  it  does  very  cloee  to  the  ice-liinit,  was 
chosen  by  the  U.8.  Hydrographic  Office,  with  a  view  to  complete  for 
the  present  the  deep-sea  survey  of  the  lower  South  Pacific,  In  1875,  the 
OJiaUetiger  made  a  line  of  soundings  in  about  40^^  S*  lat*  Between 
this  and  Commander  Barker's  line  in  the  Enterprise^  the  German  ship 
the  Gazelle^  in  1875,  also  executed  a  series  of  soundings.  The  three 
aeries  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  depths  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific. 
North  of  the  Challengers  line,  however,  over  the  entire  Pacific,  lines  of 
aoundings  should  be  run  in  all  directions,  and  at  short  distances  apart ; 
and  the  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office  has  laid  out  a  plan,  by  means  of 
which  this  can  be  done  from  time  to  time  by  U,S,  war  vossols.  The 
line  of  soundings  of  Commander  Barker  w^oukl  seem  to  show  that  the 
main  bed  of  the  South  Pacific  commences  just  south  of  Chatham  Island, 
the  depth  increasing  very  rapidly  for  tho  first  300  miles,  until 
3002  fathoms  is  reached,  in  long.  170^  W.  Beyond  this  point  the 
profile  shows  no  remarkable  iri'egularities,  except  in  long,  150'^ 
W.,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  2915  fathoms,  with  2650  and  2506 
fathoms  on  each  side.  From  longitude  135°  W.  the  depths  decrease 
quite  regularly,  until  118"^  W.  is  reached,  where  the  least  depth,  1562 
fathoms,  was  fount|.  Beyond  this  the  depths  increase  again  quite 
regularly  to  the  liase  of  the  continent.  This  rise  in  the  ocean-bed 
would  point  to  the  possible  existence  of  a  ridge  running  generally  north 

♦  '  Proceedinga  R.G.S./  188*,  p.  537t 
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•nd  flonth,  and  limited,  aa  far  as  is  known,  by  Easter  Island,  in  Iftt- 
^2T  09'  S,,  long.  109''  25'  W,,  and  Dongherty  or  Keates  Island  in 
lat.  59"*  21'  S.,  and  Ipng.  119''  07'  W.  This  ritlgo  is  also  indicated 
by  a  eonnding  of  1600  fathoms,  taken  by  the  Challenger  in  lat. 
88"*  43^  S:,  long.  112^  31'  W.  The  line  of  soundf uga  taken  by 
the  Challenger  and  the  Gazelle  from  100^  to  150^  W.  mn  generally 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Enterprise^  and  show  a  remarkable  nnifi:)rmity  in 
the  depths  along  the  same  meridian  in  the  belt  of  the  Sontb  Pacific 
between  lat.  40^  and  50''  S.  The  surface-temperatures  agree  with 
the  resnlts  of  previous  ohservationB  for  the  same  seasons  and  lati- 
tiideiL  A  section  and  route  chart  will  be  found  in  *  Science/  March 
-  jLOth,  and  full  details  of  each  sounding  in  the  U.S.  Ilydrographic 
•Notice  to  Mariners,'  No.  9,  1886. 

A  Ifew  Survey  of  the  United  States* — Until  the  Appropriation  Act 
of  1882-3  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  was  not  authorised  by  law 
to  extend  its  operations  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  States  ;  but  in  accord- 
ance with  that  Act,  the  Survey  was  required  to  make  a  geological  map 
of  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is 
neeessary  to  prepare  a  topographical  map,  and  the  newly  issued  *  Fourth 
Annual  Eeport '  of  the  Geological  Survey,  states  the  steps  which  hav© 
been  taken  in  order  to  accomplish  this  work.  It  has  been  resolved  to 
adopt  a  horizontiil  scale  of  1 :  250^000,  or  about  4  miles  to  an  inch,  with 
increase  or  diminutioii  of  this  scale  if  special  circumstances  should 
demand  it.  The  vertical  relief  will  bo  expressed  Ijy  contours,  varying 
in  interval  from  200  to  25  feet,  accordiug  to  the  nature  of  the  conptry. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  this  general  map  in  atlas  sheets,  each  embracing 
one  degree  of  longitude  by  one  uf  latitude,  such  sheets  to  be  designated 
by  the  number  of  the  parallel  and  of  the  meridian  west  of  Greenwich, 
intersecting  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  sheet.  In  carrying  out  the 
enterprise,  it  has  been  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  results  of  past 
surveys  as  far  as  these  can  bo  depended  on ;  and  the  Iteport  gives  a  useful 
list  of  such  available  material.  These  are  the  survey  of  the  fortieth 
l>arallel  under  Mr,  Clarence  King,  87,000  square  miles,  on  a  scale  of 
4  miles  to  an  inch,  with  contours  at  intervals  of  300  feet ;  Dr.  Hayden's 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  100,000  square  miles,  4  miles  to 
an  inoh,  and  contour  intervals  of  200  feet;  Major  PowelFs  Survey  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  60,000  square  miles,  4  mOes  to  an  inch, 
vertical  contours  at  250  feet  intervals;  Captain  Wheelers  Geographical 
Sur^^eys  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  which  embraced  several  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  mostly  on  a  scale  too  small  and  by  methods 
too  inaccurate  to  be  utilised  for  the  Geological  Survey  purposes,  hut  an 
area  of  115,000  square  miles  can  be  made  available*  Under  the  present 
Geological  Surrey  certain  small  areas  of  Northern  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  have  been  mapped*  Then  the  admirable  w^ork  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  along  the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
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coasts  will  bo  available.  Not  only  so»  but  at  Tuany  parts  tho  Survey  has 
carried  its  work  for  oonsiiieriiljle  distances  inland,  and  the  operation  of 
oonnecting  the  triangnlation  of  the  Atlatitio  and  Pacifio  CoaatB  has  been 
oommencod  at  several  points.  Besides  the  above,  as  well  as  the  work 
of  the  Lake  Purvey,  of  th©  Engineer  Corps,  tho  General  Land  Office  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  various  State  surveys,  the  railway  surveys  will 
also  be  of  much  value.  But  with  all  tho  available  material,  it  is  evident 
from  the  map  which  accompanies  the  Rop«>rt,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  States  remains  iinsurveyed*  A  great  tusk  therefore  lies  before 
American  geograpbers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  Government  will 
continue  to  grant  adequate  resources  fur  the  work  until  it  is  cunipleted. 

Ascent  of  Popocatepetl. — Mr.  A.  S.  Packard,  the  well-known  American 
naturalist,  describes  an  ascent  of  tho  volcano  of  Popocatepetl  (Mexico) 
which  he  made  in  company  with  some  friends  in  March  of  last  yeai\ 
The  height  lias  been  variously  estimated  from  17,716  feet  to  18,362  feet. 
Mr.  Packard  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent, 
and  describes  the  condition  of  the  summit,  a  description  which  it  may 
be  useful  to  condense  heror — *'In  comparison  with  that  of  Yesuvius  or 
Mount  Shasta  the  crater  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  tame.  Descending  a 
few  feet  to  a  rock  overhanging  the  chasm  now  before  us,  wo  could  tako 
in  the  entire  basin.  It  seemed  to  us  to  be  about  500  feet  deep  and  from. 
lOOQ  to  1500  feet  across  at  the  mouth,  but  according  to  General  0choa*8 
measurements  in  1856,  it  is  1000  feet  deep  and  the  floor  200  metres  in 
circumference.  It  is  not  an  irregular  chasm  like  that  of  Vesuvius,  but 
like  a  vast  cauldron  in  shape,  tho  steep  sides  visible  all  around,  and  the 
bottom  broad  and  somewhat  flat,  with  no  largo  deep  fissures  visible. 
General  Ocboa  told  Mr.  Ober  that  there  are  more  than  sixty  solfataras  or 
smoking  vents  in  the  crater,  one  of  them  over  50  feet  in  circumference ; 
he  called  the  vents  re^piradores.  The  northerly  rim  is  of  loo^e  volcanic 
sand,  which  has  been  blown  up  out  of  the  crater.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of 
the  rim  was  of  solid  lava  more  or  less  jagged  and  irregular,  the  highest 
portion  on  the  south-east  side.  Looking  across  from  the  northerly  side 
one  is  confronted  by  throe  well-marked  layers  of  vertically  columnar 
basalt,  marking  three  snccessive  overflows,  while  a  leas  regular  fourth 
layer  indicated  an  additional  eruption.  The  rock  composing  the  sides 
of  the  crater,  the  mountain  itself,  and  the  sand  lying  on  its  flanks  is  a 
tough  black  basalt,  slightly  porphyritic*  Kear  the  rim  of  the  crater  on 
the  west  side  is  a  sulphur  fumarole  or  respirador,  a  fissure  from  which 
issued  clouds  of  sulphur  fumes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  crater  were 
plainly  seen  two  largo  sulphur  vents  or  solfataras,  with  smaller  ones 
from  which  clouds  of  vapour  rose  perhaps  to  a  height  of  over  100  feet, 
but  certainly  not  half-way  up  to  the  edge  or  top  of  tbe  peik.  IVhether 
these  fumes  can  be  seen  from  below,  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  mountain,  is  a 
question.     The  sulphur  vents  wero  surrounded  with  masses  of  bright 
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yellow  sulphur.  It  appears  that  io  the  time  of  Cortez  a  Spaniard 
doBcendtsd  the  crater,  tied  to  a  rope,  to  the  depth  of  from  70  to  80  fathom  a 
or  420  to  480  feet.  ,  .  ,  The  summit  is  of  small  extent,  the  edge  of  the 
crater  is  quite  free  from  snow^  but  a  few  feet  down  on  tho  outside  from 
the  edge  on  tho  north  side,  tho  snow  begins  as  a  perpendicular  wall, 
three  or  four  feot  deep,  like  a  petrified  crest  of  a  wave,  as  if  the  snow 
had  been  melted  by  the  breath  of  the  crater.  Tho  following  week  on 
visiting  Puehla,  which  lies  duo  east  of  the  mountain,  we  observed  that 
there  was  no  snow  on  tho  eastern  and  sou  thorn  sides  of  the  volcano, 
the  snow-fields  on  tho  northern  side  being  preserved  from  melting  by 
their  more  shaded  situation.  Withon  t  doubt  the  snow-fields  of  IztacihuatI, 
which  extend  along  the  western  side  of  the  range,  are  also  tbin,  and 
give  rise  to  no  extensive  glaciers.  Some  still  claim  that  the  mountain 
smokes,  and  that  the  smoke  can  be  seen  from  below,  but  this  Is  doubted. 
Humboldt  says :  *  Ce  volcan,  que  j'ai  mcsure  le  premier,  est  conatamment 
enflamme ;  mais  depuis  plusieurs  siecles  on  no  volt  sortir  do  son  cratfere 
que  de  la  fum&  et  des  ccndrea.*  It  is  not  imi>os8ible  that  tho  slight 
amount  of  sulphurous  vapour  which  is  emitted  from  the  crater  may  at 
times  increase,  and  be  visible  at  night  by  moc*nlight  from  tho  plains 
below,  or  even  in  the  daytime  during  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
Whether  there  haa  been  an  eruption  of  Popocatepetl  in  historic  times  is 
a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  possible  that  showers  of  ashes  may  have  been 
blown  out  of  the  crater,  hut  certainly  there  is  no  recent  stream  of  lava 
or  ohaidian  on  the  mountain  slopes.  Humboldt  quotes  from  a  lottor 
of  Cortez  stating  that  much  smoke  rose  from  the  crater,  and  that  clouds 
of  ashes  enveloped  two  men  who  ascended  part  way  up  the  mountain. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  volcano  was  rather  more  active  three 
and  a  half  centuries  ago  than  at  present,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
there  haa  been  an  actual  eruption  of  lava  within  a  thousand  years. 
According  to  various  authors  there  were  eruptions  in  1519,  1539,  and 
1540."  • 

The  Gran  Chaco,— In  the  end  of  1884  the  Argentine  Government 
sent  a  military  expedition  into  tho  Gran  Chaco  for  tho  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  raids  of  tho  wild  Indians,  Tho  expedition  was 
accompanied  by  a  staff  of  scientific  men,  and  the  results  are  given,  from 
official  sourooa^  in  No.  121  of  the  Zdtschrift  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society,  The  work  of  the  topographical  commisaion  is  summarised  by 
Colonel  Juan  F-  Cretz,  The  mean  height  of  the  Chaco  above  sea-level  is 
found  to  be  D84  feet.  The  Central  Chaco  is  in  general  100  to  130  feet 
higher  than  the  southern.  The  Central  Chaco  is  of  modem  alluvial 
formation ;  no  rocks  were  found  anywhere.  The  same  conditions  are 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  Southern  Chaco,  where  extensivo  primeval 
forests  are  found,  with  open  spaces  of  varying  extent,  covered  with  the 
•  Tho  ahoTe  fa  abridge<l  from  tlio  *  Amerioim  Natumlist,*  Febmarj  1S8G, 
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most  hixuriaut  grass.  Wat<5r  is  ropoxied  to  be  obtainable  every  wher6, 
either  on  the  surface  or  at  a  small  flepth  below,  Aii  exception  to  this' 
is  the  region  between  27^  21^  and  21)^  05'  S.  lat,,  and  C2'  or  and  IjT  57 
W,  long,  (Greenwich).  This  region  ie  sandy  and  impregnated  with  salt- 
potre,  and  even  at  a  depth  of  2-40  feet  no  drinkable  water  was  found.  Two 
great  rivers  cross  the  Chaco  from  north-west  to  south-east — the  Ber- 
mejo  and  the  Pilcomayo.  The  first  has  been  explored  throughout  its 
whole  length,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Sao  Franciaco  to  its  month 
in  the  Paraguay.  The  Pilcomayo  has  beea  explored  by  the  recent  expe- 
dition from  its  mouth  for  350  miles  upwards.  From  tbis  point  to  22"^ 
50'  8.  lat.  the  river  is  known  only  from  verbal  reports,  and  further 
northwards  to  its  source,  from. the  explorations  of  Bolivian  expeditions. 
The  Rio  Salado  in  the  Central  Chaco,  between  the  Bermejo  and  the 
Pilcomayo^  is  apparently  an  oftluent  from  the  vast  marshes  whieh  the 
Pilcomayo  forms  between  2T  30'  and  23''  30'  S.  hit.  This  Salado  contains 
no  drinkable  water,  its  banks  are  marshy,  its  breadth  varies  from  125  to 
190  feet,  and  its  depth  averages  six  feet;  yet  on  both  sides  are  exten- 
sive forests  and  fine  pasture-grounds.  The  land  between  the  Bermejo, 
the  Salado,  and  the  Parana,  is  in  general  high  and  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  though  the  want  of  drinkable  water  would  be  a 
great  hindrance  to  colonisation.  The  total  area  explored  by  the  vaiioue 
Commissions  of  the  expedition  in  eatLmated  at  20,000  square  miles,  so 
that,  as  the  geological  fonnation  seems  to  lie  uniform  throughout,  wo 
may  regard  the  Chaco  as  being  as  well  known  as  the  Pampas,  and 
better  than  Patagonia  and  the  interior  of  Paraguay.  The  Central  Chaco 
has  an  area  of  41,780  square  miles,  and  the  Southern  Chaco  of  60,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  Chaco  has  thus  an  area  of  over  100,000  square 
miles.  The  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany  of  the  region  have  been 
explored  by  the  scientific  Commissions,  and  information  obtained  oon- 
oerning  a  great  variety  of  useful  woods.  The  climate  of  the  Chaco  is 
reported  to  bo  in  general  very  healthy.  The  **  chncho'*  (ague)  of 
Tuouman,  Jnjuy,  and  other  tropical  regions,  is  stated  by  the  Indians  to 
b©  entirely  unknown.  The  temperature  observations  of  the  Commission 
gave  a  mean  of  78"  Fahr.,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cold  season 
ia  reported  to  be  64^, 

The  Field  of  Geography. — Professor  Guido  Cora  has  iKsuod  in 
pamphlet  form,  brought  up  to  date,  hia  inaugural  address  as  Professor 
uf  Geography  in  Turin  University,  given  in  November  1883.  The 
subject  is  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  aa  the  proper  sphere  of  GeogTaph3% 
Among  the  subjects  discuissed  are,  the  relations  of  geography  to  the 
other  sciences  ;  geography  an  individual  science;  separation  of  geology 
from  geography ;  division  of  geography  in  reference  to  its  subject- 
matter  and  methods ;  mathematical  and  physical  geography ;  necessity 
of  teaching  geography  according  to  the  most  exact  scientific  methods. 
Professor  Cora  appeals  especiall}'  to  those  English  men  of  science  '*  who 
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mem  still  to  entertniii  pjmve  doubts  wliether  geography  really  possesses 
a  aoientific  and  individual  character,  and  whether  it  is  entitled  to  he 
taught  oven  in  universities/* 

GeograpMcal  Education, — The  Eihibilion  at  Manchester  of  our 
Society's  collection  of  af>pliances  used  in  geographical  education  has,  we 
understand,  been  higldy  auocessfnh  The  Manchester  Society  have 
added  a  number  of  objects  to  the  collection,  the  li«t  of  which  has  been 
appended  to  their  reprint  of  the  R.O.8.  catalogue.  The  Manchester 
Society  have  also  isHued  the  Report  of  their  Education  Committee,  giving 
the  results  of  their  iuq^iries  ou  the  same  lines  a»  tlic^e  csontained  in  the 
Report  of  tbe  H^G.S.  At  present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
giving  the  conclusions  to  which  the  Manchester  Society  have  come  as 
the  result  of  their  inquiry, 

"1,  That  in  the  primary  ecbools,  ap|>aratuB  of  a  simpU^  hut  sciontific  kind  i.s 
retjuircd.  2.  That  a  better  cIbbs  of  mai>K,  relief  msfis,  models,  and  globes  are  requireil.  - 
3.  That  a  perfect  text-bcx>k  sbouM  be  prtxiuced.  4.  That  it  is  useless  to  ex|:iect 
more  time  can  be  given  to  this  as  a  special  subject;  but  that,  in  connection  with 
history  (from  which  it  cannot  be  divorced),  it  may,  in  its  historical  relations,  be 
lairly  dealt  with-  5.  That  in  secondary  and  roiddle-clasa  schools  and  colleges  more 
eooouragement  should  bo  givon  to  the  study,  fi.  That  if  the  subject  ivere  specialised 
at  the  Universities  by  lectureships  and  other  means,  a  body  of  comi>etent  men  would 
in  time  be  produced,  cajjable  of  dealing  with  it,  whose  knowledge  and  Interest  in  the 
Buhject  would  in  time  act  upon  tbe  lower  schools.  7.  That  wo  want  some  system  of 
progressive  education  iu  this  matter  which,  whatever  the  text-lKJok^  shall  bo  pro- 
gressive in  its  operation,  8.  That  if  an  eianiination  in  this  subject  arid  certificates 
for  ttJachers  could  bts  obtained,  a  great  advance  in  the  interest  in  the  subject  would 
be  secured.  9»  That  if  a  system  of  prizes  could  be  formed  (or  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  prizes  obtained)  by  tbe  Geographical  Society,  and  if  tbe  Univeraity  could  be 
arranged  with  to  form  a  body  for  examination  in  conjunction  with  the  Society,  and 
if,  lastly,  we  press  the  attention  of  those  concerned  to  the  necessity  of  the  science  beinj;: 
taken  as  a  whole»  mathematical,  physical,  topograph icjil,  hiKtoriad,  and  {)olitical, 
we  shall  have  done  sotnetbhig  to  place  it  in  its  proper  and  legitimate  position.'' 

It  h  satisfactory  to  notice  that  these  ar©  esaentially  the  ooDcIusiona 
which  have  been  oome  to  as  the  result  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  inquiries. 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1885-6. 

Tenth  Meeting,  12lh  April,  1886.^Th©  Right  Hon,  Lord  Aberdaue, 
Yice-Pi'esident,  in  the  Chair, 

'Klvlctiot^s— Alfred  E.  CoUon,  Esq.;  George  H.  Eawtaynt^  Esq,;  Major  Hen  rt/ 
Omrge  Lrfroy ;  Jamtt  Itugets^  Esq. ;  NoweU  Stanhope  ^tott.  Esq, ;  Sir  llioma$ 
Selby  Tancred^  BarL  ;  David  Wihmi^Bwrher^  E^sq, 

The  following  pii|)er  was  read,  in  the  aljfience  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Gervase 
Matbew,  of  H, M.S.  EspiViy^e^ comnianded  by  Captain  Bridge: — 

"Crnise  in  the  Weat^jrn  Pacific,  including  visits  to  the  Catoline  and  Marabalt 
Ishinds.''    By  Captain  Cyprian  A,  G.  Bridge,  B.if. 
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On  tbe  concluLsioti  of  the  paj^r,  a  aeries  uf  d^hteen  pUototjraijljs  of  the  scenery  and 
people  of  the  iflUads  visite^l,  were  exhibited  ou  n  screen  by  means  of  the  dioptric 
Ian  tern  and  the  limc-light 

The  paper,  with  map,  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number. 


PKOCEEDINGS  OF  FOREIGN  SOCIETIES. 

G€Ogprapliical  Society  of  PariB. — March  5th,  188 G ;  M.  GRANrnpiEn,  of  Uie 
Institute,  in  the  Chair.- — A  communication  was  read  from  the  Minii^UT  of  Pubhc 
IiiBtniction  announcinir  ihut  the  Congrcsss  of  the  Learned  Sccieiiea  for  1886  would  be 
opened  at  Sorbonne  on  April  27th.— The  Commercial  Geographical  Society  of  Nantes 
forwarded  the  programme  of  the  exhibition  orgimtsed  by  that  Society  ia  connection 
with  the  Geographical  Congress  to  be  lie  Id  in  the  towti* — Dr.  Hamy  gave  some  in- 
formation with  reganl  to  the  School  of  Interpreters  oi»ened  at  Sai^ou  on  7th  April, 
18&5.    The  students,  who  numbered  eight  Europeans  and  thirty  natives,  must  be 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.      luatruction  was  given  in  the  Annamite, 
Chinese,  Cambodian,  and  Siamese  language!. — A  letter  waa  read  jrom  M.  TAbb^ 
Lesaerteur,  Superior  of  Foreign  Misaiona  in  Tongktng,  offering  to  the  Society  a  very- 
fine  sketch  of  the  river  Maa  (Tlianh-Hoa)  aloBg  a  course  of  150  miles,  together  with 
the  survey  of  several  of  its  affluentj*. — The  Chairman  intimated  the  presence  at  the 
meeting  of  Colonel  Lambert,  who,  ha   said,  had  made  a  brilliant  journey  from 
Futa-Diallou  to  the  sources  of  tht)  Senegal  and  Gambia. — The  following  members  of 
tho  Bureau  were  recommended   by   the  Central  Commission  for  election  at  the 
Gcneml   Meeting,  April  IGth  :— President,  M.  Ferdinand  de  I^esseps;   Vice-Pre- 
sidents, MM.  Victor  Duruy,  Vice-Admiral  Paris,  MM,  F^lmond  Cotteau^  and  Hugues 
KraiTt;  Secretary,  M.  Ch.  Babot»     The  tfuinquennial  election  of  tbe  members  of 
the  Central  Commission  would  also  t^ke  place  at  the  same  date. — IVI.  A.  Martel  read 
a  short  paper  on  the  district  of  tlto  Causses,  which  he  said  was  so  little  known. — In 
conclusion.  Captain  Monteil,  of  the  Marine  Infantry,  made  a  communication  witb 
reference  to  Senegal  and  the  French  Soudan;  tbe  latter  country  he  regarded  aa 
suitable  for  colonisation. 

19th  March,  188G ;  M.  GRANnmiER,  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chair, — 

M*  fidouard  Gibert,  a  raenaber  of  the  Society,  made  some  obsorvatioos  with  reference 
to  tbe  country  of  the  Caussen,  which  had  l>een  described  by  M.  Martel  at  the 
previous  meeting. — M»  Michel  Venukoff  communicated  tli^  following  information :  — 
M.  Prejevalsky  had  Ijoen  promoted  to  tire  rank  of  general,  and  had  been  granted  a 
pension  of  240/.  a  year  for  life.  He  wati  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of  his  recent 
journey*  According  to  the  latest  news  (August  1885),  MM.  Bunge  and  Toll  had 
explored  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Yana  and  were  on  the  |x>int  of  starting  for  the 
island  of  Katelny.  M.  MushketotT  had  jost  published  the  first  volume  of  his  work 
on  the  geology  of  Turkistan,  which  contained  among  other  things  a  good  geological 
description  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  steppes. — M,  R.  du  Call  land  ^furnished  some  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  recent  discovery  of  petroltura  wells  in  Egypt  near 
tho  Zeiti  Mountains.  Three  notes  from  the  same  author  were  also  read;  (1)  on  the 
first  ambassador  to  China,  (2)  on  tbe  establishment  of  a  French  Catholic  mission  at 
Lakhon,  (3)  on  the  Tongking  Chinese  front ier.^ — A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  M. 
Lindmann  on  the  question  of  the  maps  carved  on  wood  which  were  discovered 
tiuiong  the  natives  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  Ho  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  the  work  of  German  andjDutch  whalers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  bhores  of  Greenland. — M.  Dutrenil  du  Ebins 
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presentetl  on  behalf  of  the  publisher,  M,  ChallaoiGl,  a  now  map  of  Western  Africa, 
prepared  by  Commander  Kocli^  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society ;  the  map,  lie 
Raid,  contained  all  the  latest  Information  obtained  by  M.  de  Brazza  and  also  by  the 
nieTiil)er8  of  the  International  African  Association.— M,  Mannoir  lard  on  the  table  s% 
map  of  Afghanistan  also  executed  by  Comman<kT  Koch*^ — A  com nmni cation  was 
read  from  Lt'on  Teisserenc  de  Bort  on  the  ruins  of  tli©  ancient  town  of  Kefzaua, 
visited  by  him  during  hia  laat  journey  in  Tunis, — In  conclusion^  M.  Ilenri  Duveyrier 
gave  a  sliort  account  of  the  journey  acconiplisheil  by  kira  last  year  from  Tanglers  to 
Fez  and  Mckmls,  in  company  with  a  French  embassy  under  the  direction  of  M, 
Clmrles  F^raud,  Freuch  Minister  at  Tangiers,  This  communication  will  be  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Bnlletiii  of  the  Society. 


NEW  GEOaEAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

(Bj  J.  Scott  Keltic,  Librarian  r.g.s.) 

EUEOPE. 

Arnold^  Thomaa. — ^Thc  Second  Punic  War,  being  chapters  of  the  History  of  Rome, 
Edited  by  William  T.  Arnold,  m.a.  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1886:  jiost 
8vo.,  pp.  XX vi,  and  435.     Price  S».  txA 

Mr.  W,  T.  Arnold  has  publishe*!  in  a  separate  form  the  portion  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  *  History  of  Home'  relating  to  the  Second  Punic  War,  with  careful  and 
thorough  geographical  and  topographical  notes.  The  Alpine  Faaa  of  Hannibal 
is  once  more  diecnssed  by  the  light  of  the  newest  contributions  to  this  ancient 
controversy,  Mr,  Arnold  expresses  liimself  fltrongly  in  favour  of  one  of  the 
Dunince  Pai»ses  as  against  the  Mont  Cenis  or  the  Petit  St.  Bernard^  and,  on  the 
^vhole,  inclines  to  the  Col  d'Argentifere,  a  route  the  claims  of  which  Mr.  FresL- 
fielii  has  argued  at  length  in  the  *  Alpine  Journal;  Nojt.  81,  93.  Mr,  Arnold  has 
added  grtatly  to  the  value  of  his  father  s  classical  work  by  Jiis  geographical 
researches,  which  are  a  6ne  example  of  the  application  of  geoiiraphy  to  bistory. 
Emintnt  liistorians  have  l>een  known  to  trust  to  their  Baedeker  as  a  guide  to 
places  of  historical  interest  in  Italy.  Mr,  Arnold's  publishers  have  obviated 
the  neces-nity  of  an  apjieal  to  Baedeker  by  intrcHlucing  aome  very  excellent 
(icnnan  maps  (very  Baedeker-liko  in  their  aspect),  railways  and  all,  to  illus- 
irate  the  marches  of  Ilannil»al  some  2CX)0  o<l<l  years  ago.  The  young  student 
who  uses  this  edition  of  Dr.  Arcold'a  work  will  be  interested,  if  not  puizled, 
to  discover  that  railways  in  N.  Ilaly  and  S,  France  are  of  such  antiquity. 
Mr.  Arnold^  we  should  nay,  has  pre]>ared  a  useful  list  of  the  modern  "litera- 
ture *^  of  the  subject  from  1842  to  the  present  lime, 

Bayberger,  Franz,— Geographisch-goologische  Studien  ana  dem  Bohmcrwalde. 
Die  S[»uren  alter  Gletachcr,  die  Seen  und  Thaler  des  Bohmerwahlea.  Erganzunga- 
heft  No.  81  zu  *  Petermann*s  Mitteilungen.'  Goth  a,  Justus  Perthes,  1886 : 
pp,  63. 

This  is  a  valuable  study  on  the  Bohemian  forest,  the  result  of  careful  in- 
vestigation on  the  spot.  The  traces  of  former  glaciatton  in  the  region  are 
studied  in  various  aspects,  followed  by  sectiona  on  the  lakes  and  on  some  of 
the  valleyM.  There  1$  a  map  showing  the  gUcval  traces  (scale  1 :  600,000), 
and  a  series  of  profiles  of  the  lakes. 

[Black  Sea,]— Daa  Sehwarze  Mecr.  "Von  J.  Luksch  imd  J.  Wolf.  'Dentache 
JJundschau  fiir  GiM^^raphie  und  Statiistik/  6  and  7  llefte,  1880. 

'J'bese  are  the  first  two  instalments  of  a  very  fuH  monograph  on  the 
Black  Sta,  which  will  be  compleled  in  another  number.  1'he  first  instalment  is 
aecompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Black  Sea  and  neighbouring  regions,  by  G,  Freytag. 
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Eofts,  Mart,  and  Stonehewer-Cooper,  H.— The  Dighlatias  of  Cantabria,  or 
Thret-  ini}s  irurii  Englnud,  Loodoti,  SampsoD  Low  &  Co.,  1885;  8vo,,  pp.  xvj. 
an*J378/  Price  2l». 

llie  aathors  of  this  attractive  vohinic  have  diftcovcred  a  new  toumt  ground 
in  the  bigblaods  that  buixler  ttie  ^i^aDisb  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biflcay«  and  to 
which  the  ordinary  gtiide-booka  scarcely  allude.  To  judge  from  the  very 
intereatiag  account  of  their  owo  tour  and  the  many  beatitifnl  illuatmiious  that 
ailom  the  book,  the  scenery  is  of  the  naobt  varied  and  attractive  character, 
while  both  the  six>rtj}inaQ  and  the  halmon-iiiher  will  6nd  plenty  of  occupation. 
Incidentally  there  U  a  good  deal  of  in  formation  on  the  geography  and  tO}X)graphy 
of  the  regian,  which  is  of  great  hi^toric^il  interest.  The  small  map  is  very 
iDadequatc 

ASVL 

CocMllcMlie  FraEL9aise. — Excursions  et  Reconnaissances*  Xos,  2d  and  25. 
iiaigon,  18S5-G, 

In  the  former  of  thc^  numbers  of  this  very  valuable  aerial,  M.  Aymonier 
begina  a  series  of  *  Notes  on  Annam/  with  a  detailed  jstudy  of  the  province  of 
Binh-Tlnian  ;  while  M.  Brien  has  a  i>a[«r  exteuding  over  the  two  numbers  on 
the  Siamese  pn>vincc  of  BattamboDg,  which  he  state;^  was  taken  from  Cambodia 
in  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  M.  Landea  gives,  in  No.  25,  a  fifth  article  on 
Anna  mile  sioricii  and  legends. 

BoEghty,  Charlei  IL — Travels  in  Northern  Arabia  in  ISIG  and  1877.  Cam- 
bridge, the  University  Tress,  1886  :  vol,  i.,  8vo.,  pp.  619. 

In  vol.  vi,  (1884)  of  the  Proc.  ILG.S-,  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  very 
%'aluable  work  done  in  Arabia  by  Mr.  Doughty,  during  his  wanderings  in 
1876-8,  Ihe  work,  of  whith  this  is  the  first  vulume,  may  Vie  regarded  as  tho 
detailed  ex  i  an  si  on  of  that  pfti:ter,  and  will  be  welcome  not  only  to  those 
mteretted  in  the  geograpliy  ol  Arabia,  but  even  more  probably  to  students 
of  its  many  remains  of  the  past.  But  indeed  the  Ixtok  abounds  in  the 
most  varied  interest.  Mr.  Doughty  became  intimately  acquaiute<l  with  the 
people  among  whom  he  Bojoumed,  lived  their  livea,  heard  their  legends,  waa 
ailnattL^  into  their  househdds,  and  in  many  ways  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
atudying  the  Arab  at  borne.  'Jhe  story  of  hh sojourn  and  discuvcrieti  reads  like  a 
Dew  volume  of  Hakluyt,  permeated  with  an  Eastern  flavour  that  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  earlier  Bible  narrativeu.  Anachronistic  as  the  style  is,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  so  spoiitanecms,  that  the  general  t^fTect  is  rather  plf^aing  than  other- 
wise, Mr.  Doughty's  journeys  extL*nd<d.  over  the  area  comprised  within  22;^ 
and  29°  N,  and  37^  and  44*"  W.,  not  reckoning  those  in  the  country  to  the  east 
of  I  he  Dead  Sea.  At  the  start  Mr.  Doughty  joined  a  Ho]  or  pilgrim  band 
and  accom[4inied  them  ma  far  south  as  Medyin  8alib.  Here  he  remained  for 
ten  weeks  till  the  return  of  the  Usj,  during  which  time  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  country  and  its  antiquities,  which,  and  especially  the 
inscrlpti^^ns,  he  describes  in  great  detail  and  with  many  illustrations.  After 
the  departure  homeward  ijf  the  Haj,  Mr.  Doughty  devoted  himself  to  a  leisurely 
and  thorough  study  of  the  country  and  the  people  in  all  their  j>base8  and 
aspects.  Not  the  least  imixirtflntof  the  results  thus  obtained  are  thoee  relating 
to  the  very  itmarkahle  ^colngy  of  the  country,  which  he  thus  quaintly  sum- 
iiian^s  on  the  map  atiaclied  to  this  work  :  "  I'he  constitution  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  appears  to  be  a  ctntrHl  stack  of  riutonic  rocks,  which  are  granites 
with  trafis  and  old  biiBaUs,  whereujion  are  laid  sandstones  (continuous  wilii 
ihotic  cf  Fctra  and  probably  *  cretiiceous  *),  and  limestones  {»e»nietimes  with 
dints)  overlie  the  sandstones.  Newer  rocks  are  the  volcanic,  with  cnitera,  nnd 
name]}'  of  ilie  va^it  Harms ;  the  Eliut  Land  of  gravel  (uptni  limestone  with 
llint  Veins),  that  i*  Arabia  Fetriea,  in  which  were  found  Hint  instrumeats  (aa 
those  of  Abbeville)  by  Mr.  Doughty  at  Maan,  1875;  and  ancient  flood  soil, 
block  drift,  loams,  or  clays  in  the  valleys  and  low  grounds.  The  Nefnds  are 
accounttd  with  the  sandstones,"  Specialists  may  no  doubt  differ  from  Mr. 
Doughty  in  some  of  hia  concluaions,  but  the  value  of  the  varied  infonnatioD  be 
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has  collected,  and  the  curious  interest  of  bia  d  arm  live,  will  be  admiUwl.     Tite 
iDAp  is  OD  the  scale  of  32  EiigUiili  mWca  to  ati  inch. 

Emanuel,  LoilU.^ottinga  and  Eecdlectioos  of  a  BeDgal  "  QuiHye!  **  London, 
James  Blackwood  &  Co.  [1885]  :  cr.  8vo,,  iUustrations,  pp.  227,  [PrcscDtcd  by 
tbe  Author.l 

[India,] — Report  on  the  Administration  of  tho  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
Groyernmeat  of  ladia  in  1884-85.    Folio,  pp.  102. 

Moore,  Joseph,  Jr, — The  Queen's  Empire;  or,  lad  and  her  Pearl,  Philadelpbift 
and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  1886 :  8vo.^  map  aiji]  plates,  pp.  280, 
Price  14s,     [l^esented  by  the  Author,] 

The  results  of  the  author's  previous  exi>erioncc8  in  tbe  East  were  embodied 
in  Ilia  *  Outlying  Europe  and  the  Nearer  Orient/  published  in  1880.  The 
present  volume  treats  more  particularly  of  travel  in  India  and  Ceylon.  On 
leaving  Venice,  Mr,  Moore  and  a  companion  travelled  by  way  of  the  overland 
route  to  Kurracliee  and  Bombay,  whence  he  vifcited  Surat,  JeyjMjre,  Delhi, 
Lahore,  Umritsur,  Agra,  Caw^npore,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Calcuttn. 
After  making  a  trip  to  Darjeeling,  the  author  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  em- 
barked for  Madras,  afterwards  visiting  Ceylon,  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
fifty  phototypes  representing  cities,  public  buildings,  &c. 

Mushketof,  J,  Y* — Turkestan,  Geologlcbeskaye  i  orographicheskoye  opisaniye 
po  dannym  sobrannym  vo  vremia  putesliestrii  s  1874  po  18tiO,  (Turkestan* 
A  Geological  and  Orographical  Description,  from  materials  collected  during  travels 
undertaken  in  the  years  1874  to  1880.)  Vol.  u  J?t,  Petereburg,  1886 :  pp,  741, 
42  woodcuts,  4  plates,  and  a  geological  map. 

M.Mushkutof,  already  well  known  as  a  geologist  and  traveller,  after  devoting 
six  years  to  a  [iractical  study  of  his  subject,  has  now  brought  out  the  first 
volume  of  his  gr**at  work  on  Turkistan.*  Thin  la  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
first  treating  ol  the  hietory  of  rtKearch  in  Central  Asia  from  the  earliest  times  ti> 
the  present,  the  second  dealing  with  its  geology. 

In  the  first  are  reviewed  at  greater  or  less  length  all  the  travels  in  Turkiatan, 
beginning  with  thi'se  ot  the  Buddhist  missionaries  in  the  early  ages  down  to 
those  of  the  latest  Hut^siau  explorations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  geological 
investigations  by  tbe  author's  predeoeasors  in  this  field.  In  this  way  the  works 
of  Semeooof,  S(5vertscf,  Bomanofsky,  Kichtliofen,  are  examined  critically, 
their  systems  of  oro-^raj^hy  comj^ared  with  those  of  Humboldt  and  the  earlier 
geograpbem,  and  fionic  ot  thtir  theories  disputed.  Of  the  niore  recent  ex|^- 
ditions  Mushketof  is  able  to  communicate  new  particulars  from  hitherto 
unpublished  reports,  such  as  Ivanofa  MS,  notes  of  a  journey  to  the  Talas 
Alatan  Mountaiiin,  where  he  found  a  number  of  glaciers.  To  the  numerous 
works  on  travel,  Bussian  and  Englitsh,  reviewed  in  this  volume,  Musbk^iof 
adds  a  notice  on  the  labours  of  Keclus  and  Bichthofen,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
gives  the  pn  fere  nee,  for  his  admirable  method  in  defining  his  subject,  for  his 
orderly  trtatracnt  ol  authorities  and  able  criiiciama,  merits  which  etititle  him  to 
rank  as  an  biKtorical  get>gnipher  next  to  Bitter, 

In  the  second  ]mn  ol  Muyhkdtofs  work  the  results  of  his  own  investigations 
are  given.  In  the  iirat  chapter  (Chap.  9  of  the  book),  tbe  author  takes  us 
from  Orenburg  to  Samarkand,  sketching  the  geological  features  by  the  way. 
He  bafi  a  good  deal  to  my  alioiit  the  Knra-kum  eands,  jkartly  confirmatory  of 
what  haa  already  appeared  in  print ;  of  tbe  loess  formation  which  he  saw  well 


♦  His  earlier  publications  eontainiug  the  chief  resolti  of  his  investigations  appeared 
in  variona  tcientiiic  periodicals^  and  hia  journey  to  the  ISatarshan  glacier  waa  tmnslateil 
and  read  at  one  of  the  Evening  Meetings  of  tbe  R.Q,S.  See  Bupplementary  Papers, 
vol.  i.  p,  24C. 
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developed  in  the  rallej  of  the  Syi^daria  near  the  town  of  TurkUUn  and  on  the 
stnicturc  of  the  mountam  ranges  belonging  to  the  Tian  Shan  Eystem,  which 
first  opens  to  view  at  Butuni  as  a  splendid  panorama.  We  are  also  told  of  the 
mineral  w^lth  in  the  Euraminak  mountaina,  with  their  veina  of  silver,  lead, 
beryls,  por|&]rnes,  diabas,  and  other  minerals.  Chapter  10  is  devoted  to 
Samarkand,  a  city  as  inter^ting  to  the  geologist  as  to  the  historian  and 
archfeolo^st.  Here  there  are  a  number  of  caves  in  the  loess  rock  presenting 
similar  features  to  those  in  the  Bamian  clifTs,  but  the  chief  interest  centres  in 
the  mined  buildings  and  the  materiab  of  which  thej  were  constructed.  The 
marble  or  limestone  blocks  giving  solidity  to  the  edifices,  have  resisted  the 
wear  of  six  centuries,  and  prove  that  the  architects  of  the  fourteenth  century 
were  very  different  t*o  those  of  the  present  day,  who  can  only  build  mud  houses. 
Chapters  11  and  12  are  occupied  with  the  western  spurs  of  the  Tian  Sbau, 
chapter  13  with  the  valley  of  Ferghana,  chapter  14  with  the  western  Pamir- Alai, 
chapters  15  and  16  with  the  valley  of  the  Amu-daris,  chapters  17  and  18  with 
the  Kizil-kum  sands,  and  chapter  19  concludes  the  volume* — [E*  B,  MJ 

tPaleatiuel^-The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  Memoir  on  the  Physical 
Geology  and  Geography  of  Arabia  Petnea,  Palestine,  and  Adjoining  Districts, 
with  special  reference  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  Jordan- ArabaU  Depression, 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  By  Edward  Hull,  ll»d,,  f.b.8».  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland  and  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin.  Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Ex[iloration  Fund,  1886 : 
4to.,  pp.  viii.  and  145. 

Professor  Hull  went  out  to  Palestine  in  1883-4  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  to  miike  observations  along 
a  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  io  the  Jordan  and 
banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  order  to  ei plain  the  formation  of  Western  Palestine, 
and  of  the  great  Hoe  of  depression,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the  Lebanon 
on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  uf  Akabah  on  the  south.  In  E^pt,  Professor  Hull 
and  his  party  were  jt>incd  by  Major  Kitchener ;  they  struck  tbence  into  tha 
desert  of  Mount  Sinai  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  ;  tbence  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  Wady  el  Arabah  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  thence  along  the  western  shore  as  far  as  Engoii,  into  tbe  table- laud 
of  Jtidfift  by  Hebron,  and  so  on  to  Jerusalem.  An  intended  excursion  into 
Northern  Palestine  had  to  bo  al>andoned  on  accoiiut  of  the  snow,  Prtifessor 
Hull  ^ivcs  a  valuable  list  of  previous  writers  on  tbe  geology  of  Palestine,  and  tlien 
proceeds  to  descrihe  systematically  in  detail  the  results  of  his  own  obiscrvatiouis, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  an  imixjrtant  addition  to  previous  knowlodjze,  thongjh 
some  of  his  conclusions  and  theories  arc  likely  to  be  diEputed  by  geologists.  The 
first  i>art  of  the  work,  pp.  3-27,  is  devoted  to  the  physical  geography  of  the 
intcrestinj;  region,  which  he  considers  under  the  following  five  districts,  each 
contrasting  strongly  with  those  adjoining,  and  indicates  differences  in  the 
geological  structure.  1.  llie  Maritime  district^  stretching  from  the  base  of 
Carmei  southwards  by  Ramleh,  Gaza,  and  the  desert  of  Beersheba,  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Suck  and  into  the  plains  of  Lower  E^ypt.  2.  The  Table- laud  uf 
Wciitern  Palestine  and  the  desert  of  Tih.  3.  Ihc  Depression  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  of  the  Ghor,  continued  southwards  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Arabah  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  attaining  its  maximum  superficial  depth 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  12tt2  feet»  at  the  margin  of  the  Halt 
Sea.  4,  The  elevated  jilatcau  of  the  Jaulan,  and  the  table-land  of  Moab  and 
Edom.  5.  The  mountainous  tract  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai^  lying  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah.  In  tho  remainder  of  the  work  the  geology  of  the 
region  is  described  in  detail.  In  the  chapter  on  Dynamical  Geology,  Professor 
Hull  coincides  with  most  of  his  predecessors  in  the  opinion  that  the  Jordiia- 
Arabah  is  the  result  of  a  fault.  In  concluding  chapters  he  discusses  the  origin 
of  the  saltnesft  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  recent  changes  of  climate  and  their  causes. 
There  are  geological  maps  of  Lower  Egypt*  Arabia  Petraja,  and  Palestine  ; 
position  of  land  and  sea  during  the  *'  pluvial  **  tjeriod  ;  the  Wady  el  AjabaU 
sections  across  8inai  and  Palestine,     There  are  i\)  woodcuts  in  the  text. 
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Hiedel,  J,  G»  F,^De  TopantutiiifiRn  of  oonspmiikelijke  Volkstanjmen  van  Centmal 
SelelioB.  In  *Bij<jrageB  tot  de  Taal-  Land-  en  Volkenknnde  xhti  Kederlandscli- 
IndicV  5de  Volgreeka,  Isle  Dee!,  Iste  Afleveriag,    1886  :  pp.  77-95. 

This  13  an  original  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  tlu  various  aboriiiinal 
peoples  in  Central  Celebes  under  the  cuUective  name  of  Topantunuaaii ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  map. 

Vereschagin  [Hemi  und  Fraul— Rei«eskizzen  aut  Indifii.  II,  Biindchen: 
Kaschmir,  Ladak»  Lupzig,  1).  S.  Teubncr,  1885:  12tna,  i  I  hist  rat  ions,  pp.  120. 
Trice  2s.  Gt/, 

AFEICA. 

[Africa.] — Mittheilungen  dcr  Arnkaniachen  GeseUacliaft  in  Deutscbland.  Baud 
V,,  Heft  i*     Berlio,  Reimer,  IS8G. 

In  tbia  part  Dr,  Bilttner  discril>cs  biR  journey  in  July-September  last, 
from  Kisalu  east  wards  across  the  Quango,  southwards!  to  Mnene  Putu,  and 
then  northwards*  by  the  loft  bank  of  the  Quango  to  Stanley  Pool  This  is 
accompmied  by  a  map  conBtmcted  from  the  journal  of  Dr.  Biittner  by  K. 
Kiepert  (I  :  750,000),  and  a  list  of  altitudes  calculated  by  Herr  Danckelman. 
Moi«t  of  the  number,  however,  is  occupied  with  c^rni  muni  cat  ions  from  Hernx 
Flegel,  Semon,  aod  Giirich,  on  the  Niger  expedition  under  the  former,  in  tb© 
summer  and  autumn  of  last  year.  The  notes  of  the  travellers,  both  on  the 
Niger  and  Bennc,  their  topc^raphy,  people,  and  biology,  are  a  useful  addition 
to  existing  knowledge, 

CrOZalSi  J,  de. — Le  Commerce  dii  Sel  du  Sahara  au  Soudan.  lu  *Rovtie  de 
Gdograpbie,'  April  188G,     Paris,  Delagrave. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  paper  on  the  subject. 

[Egypt.]— Bulletin  de  la  SodiM  Khediviale  da  G<k>gTaphie.    IP  S^rie,  Xumero  8» 
Le  Caire,  1886. 

1  he  princif^l  ii«]x?r  in  this  number  ia  ColoKcl  Punly's  Account  of  his 
reconnaissance  wiih  a  view  lo  the  contilructiou  of  a  ruilway  between  Iterenice 
on  the  Ked  Sea  and  Berber.  No  date  is  given  for  the  expedition.  There  is  a 
route  map  «»n  the  scale  of  1 ;  500,QW.  There  is  abo  a  short  paper  by  M. 
Moeconas  on  the  Hadendowas,  and  the  (races  which  exist  amoDg  them  of  iha 
mannem  and  language  of  ancient  Egypt. 

[Oboek,] — La  Colonio  D'Obock,  Le  Tadjourah  et  les  Territoirea  Yoisios  jusqu*ik 
Gubbet-Karab.  By  M.  De  Lanessan,  In  *  Annales  de  TExtrSme  Orient/  March 
1886,  pp.  257-27L 

nis  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  detailed  memoir  on  Obock  and  the  neigh- 
bouring region, 

Beichard,  Paul .^-Be rich t  iiber  seine  Reisen  in  Ost-Afrika  und  dem  Quellgebiet 
des  Kongo.  *  Verhandlungen  der  GeselU  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,'  Ko,  2,  i88f>, 
|.p.  107-125. 

A  detailed  account  by  Herr  Kekhard  of  his  important  journey  from  Mi^ala 
on  the  Tanganyika  to  the  Lunfiula,  Lualaba,  and  Lutira,  on  which  a  few  notes 
appeared  in  the  Proc.  R.G.S.,  vol,  vii*  1885. 

Stutfield,  Hugll  E.  M.— El  Maghreb:  1200  milee*  ride  tbmugh  Marocco. 
London,  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1886  :  cr,  8vo,,  map,  pp.  xi,  and  347.  Price  8*.  Bd, 
[Presented  by  the  Publishers.] 

The  a ut heir's  vihits  to  Marocco  were  made  in  each  of  the  years  1882-1885, 
the  journey  of  1883  forming  the  princiiml  subject  of  this  volume.  On  leaving 
Tangier  the  autht>r  proceeded  by  way  t>t'  Alcazar  and  Wazan  to  Fez,  afterwards 
fitriiting  westwards  to  Mequinez,  from  which  place  he  journeyed  by  way  of  Sidi 
Kassini  to  Rabat.     Continuing  liit  journey,  Mr.  Stutfield  arrived  at  Catjablanca, 
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where  he  strtick  inland  for  Marocoo  hy  a  roiui  never  deacribed  by  any  previou.s 
travellePB.  Tb©  route  hy  through  ihe  provinces  of  Shaouia,  ^i'emBoa  antl 
Serajj;lina,  On  leaving  Marocco  tho  author  travelled  westwards  to  Mogador^  and 
returned  to  Tangier  by  way  of  SaQi»  Azamoor,  Casablanca,  Uabatp  and  La  roc  be. 
The  map,  on  a  scalu  of  about  63  miles  to  an  inch,  shows  the  aullior's  route 
and  the  ethnology  of  Haroooo. 

AMERICA. 

[Brazil  and  BoliTia.] — Cbmmidsao  de  Estudos  da  Estrada  de  Ferro  do  Madeira  e 
Maniore.  llelatorioaprcsentado  a  S,  Ex.  0  Sr.  Oonselheiro  Joilo  Ferreira  do  Moura, 
Ministro  e  Secretario  de  Estado  dos  Negocios  da  A;^ricuhura,  Comniercio  e  Obraji 
rublicas,  Pelo  Engenheiro  Chefe  Julio  Pinkas.  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa 
Nttcional,  1885,  4to.,  pp.  xs.,  "43,  aud  111.  Plates  and  maj^,  [Preaonted  by 
the  author.] 

Under  the  patroua;;*?  of  the  Bolivian  Govornment,  several  surveys  weie 
made  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Madeini, 
and  establish  a  laud  communication  between  its  lower  waters  and  the  Mamore, 
the  upj>er  coiuse  of  the  river;  the  object,  of  course,  being  to  eatftblish  a  prac- 
ticable trnde-route  between  Bolivia  and  the  Amazon.  From  various  causes,  no 
definite  practical  results  have  resulted  from  theiio  investigations,  though  they 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gto^Taphy  of  tbtj  region  surveyed. 
Hitherto  the  Brazilian  Government  took  no  active  part  in  those  surveys,  though 
much  of  the  ground  gone  over  falls  within  Brazilian  territory.  At  last^  however, 
it  has  resolved  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in  1883  a  surveying  exiiedition 
was  sent  out  under  the  leadership  of  the  eogineer-in-chief,  Julio  Pinkas.  l*he 
object  of  the  ex|>odition  was  mainly  to  survey  the  great  bend  between  the  lower 
and  upjier  river,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  railway.  The  result  was 
so  favonrable  that  the  report  concludes  by  a  definite  proposal  for  carrying  o\it 
theacbeme.  Tlie  exi>6dition  consisted  of  a  conaidemble  staff  of  very  cotnpetent 
men,  and  as  their  programme  included  observations  on  t)ie  geography  of  the 
region  in  all  its  aspects,  hydrography,  ethnology,  climate,  sanitary  conditions, 
character  of  soil,  vegetation,  &c.,  Senhor  Finkoa*  Kejiort  is  of  considerable 
Rcientific  as  well  as  engineering  value.  One  rooet  useful  and  attractive  feature 
are  the  many  very  excellent  photographs  of  the  scenery  in  the  Madeira-Mamor*S 
region,  giving  one  a  very  satiafactory  idea  of  the  varioua  aspects  of  the  country. 
1'he  maps  are — General  sketch-map  of  the  proposed  rout^j  (1 :  200,(XX))  ;  profile 
of  the  same  (horizontal  scale,  1 ;  200,000 ;  vertical  sc^ile^  1 :  2000) ;  map 
showing  the  present  and  future  communications  of  Ilolivia  with  Europ<j 
(1 : 6,000,000) ;  sketch-map  of  Keller^s  survey  (1  :  800,000). 

[CMle.]— Sinopsis  Estadistica  y  Geografica  de  Chile  in  1885.  Ofilcina  Central  de 
Eatadistica*  Santiago  d©  Cldle,  Imprenta  Nacionalj  Moneda,  112*  1886,  8vo., 
pp.  49. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  annual,  containing  ranch  well-arranged  infor- 
mation on  the  geography  and  statistics  of  Chile,  Under  Geography  we  have  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  boundaries,  configuration  and  asjxMJt,  aujxirGcies, 
climate,  physical  division,  political  division.  This  is  followed  by  an  hi*-torical 
ri'gumi,  a  section  on  government  and  administration,  sections  giving  statistics 
aud  other  informBtion  on  the  various  Government  departments*,  including  trade, 
industry,  and  shipping.  Inehiding  the  two  Peruvian  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Aricftj  at  present  under  the  administration  of  Chile,  the  territory  of  the  htt^rr 
Jiow  extends  from  17''  51'  S.  lat»  to  o^*^  59'  S.  lat.  The  Smoim»  divides  Chile 
]>hysically  into  the  following  zones : — (I)  Mineral  zone,  between  18°  and  27^  S, ; 
(2)  Mineral  and  agriculturul  zone,  between  27^  and  33^;  (3)  Agricultural  zone, 
between  33°  and  43^30';  (4)  Forest  and  fishery  zone,  from  43*=*  30^  to  56^ 
The  total  population  on  January  1,  1885,  including  the  Peruvian  provinces, 
is  estimated  at  2,439,537,  and  the  area  289,560  square  miks.  The  decennial 
census  was  taken  on  November  26,  1885,  too  late  to  permit  of  the  results  being 
embodied  in  the  Sinopsigt 
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Ehrenreicli  [Br,],— T-^and  und  Leute  am  Eio  Docc  (Emzilieti),  *  Verliftiidliingen 
der  Gesell  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin;  No,  %  1886,  pp.  94-107* 

A  very  full  account  of  the  region  watered  by  the  Rio  Doce,  proTinces  of 
Espiritti  Sant^  aud  Minas  Geraes,  its  peoples  and  industries, 

Horsford,  Ebea  K artoa.  —  Jolin  Cabot*ij  Landfall  m  1497,  and  the  Site  of 
Kurumbega,  A  Letter  to  Chief-Justice  Duly,  President  of  the  American 
Geogmpliicfll  Society.    Cambridge  (U.S.),  Wilson  &  Son,  1886 :  4to,,  pp.  41. 

Mr,  Horsford  deserves  credit  for  the  great  industry  h«  has  displayed  in 
working;  out  the  problem  which  ho  set  before  him*  His  reasonint^  may 
r>osftibly  not  carry  conviction  to  many,  but  the  valuable  array  of  facts  he  has 
brought  together  will  certainly  be  of  real  service  to  students  of  early  American 
exploration.  The  conclusions  to  which  Mr,  Hiirsford  comes  he  states  thus  ;— 
*'lst.  That  the  Site  of  the  Landfall  of  John  Cahot  in  141)7  has  been 
determined  to  be  Salem  Keck,  ia  42"  32'  X.  lat,  the  Nonim  (the  neck,  to  one 
staoding  on  it)  of  the  Norumbega  of  Cabot,  and  Nahum  of  the  Nahuinbeak  of 
Ogilby  and  Smith.  The  first  land  mtn  may  have  been  Cape  Ann,  or  possibly 
the  mountain  Agaracnticus.  2nd.  That  the  town  of  Nornmbejpie,  on  the 
river  Norumbegiie,  of  Allefonsce,  the  Norumbega  visited  by  Ingrain,  and  the 
fort  of  Norumbegue  and  the  village  of  Agoncy  of  The  vet,  were  on  the  Charles 
ri.ver,  between  Eiverside  and  Waltl]ain,at  the  mouth  of  Stony  Brook,  in  latitude 
42''  21'  K.  (Middlesex  County,  Mass,).  3rd,  That  John  Cabot  preceded 
Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  Amtrica,"  Mr,  Horsford*s  Memoir  ia  very 
handsomely  got  up,  with  numerous  photographs  of  sites  and  reproductions  of 
old  maps, 

Martm,  K. — Bericht  iiber  eine  Tteiae  ins  Gebiet  des  oberen  Surinam.  In  *Bij- 
dragen  tot  de  Taal-  Land-  en  Volkeukunde  van  Nederlandsch- Indite/  5de  Yolg* 
reeks,  Iste  Deel,  Iste  Aflevering,     1886 :  pp.  1-75. 

Polakowsky,  H. — I5iir  Geschichte  der  Entdeckuog  und  Eroborung  von  Chile, 
L  Von  der  Entdeckung  der  Magellaus-Strasse  bis  zum  Tode  des  Pedro  de 
Valdivia  (1520*1554),  'Zeitschrift  der  Gescllschaft  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin/ 
2l8ter  Band,  leg  Heft,  pp.  1-58. 

ARCTIC. 
Daneilllower»  [LieEt.]  Jolm  W.— The  Polar  Question,  From  the  *  Proceedings'  of 
the  United  Suites  A^aval  Inistitute,  August  15,  1885.   8vo,,  pp.  53,  with  Circum- 
polar  map. 

This  is  a  p^per  which  was  read  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Instit'ate,  Anuapolif, 
October  0,  1885.  Lieut.  Dantohower  presents  a  brief  review  of  wliat  ia  known 
of  the  Arctic  regions ;  discusses  the  various  routes  to  the  North  Pole ;  the 
subjects  of  ]K)lar  ice  and  Arctic  tides  and  currents ;  and  concludes  by  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  in  no  department  of  knowledge  would  the  gain  to  toe  obtained 
by  further  expeditions  be  wortli  the  risks  and  the  outlay  ;  at  least,  so  long  as 
so  much  remains  to  be  done  in  other  and  more  accessible  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  these  conclusions,  w^e  believe,  Lieut.  Danenhower  will  not  be  sup^xirted 
either  by  the  best  Arctic  authorities,  or  by  the  most  competent  scientific 
specialists, 

GENERAL. 
[^rencll  CoIODies.]--Noticcs  Coloniales  publieos  i\  TOcaislon  de  PExposition  Uni- 
veriselle  d'Anverd  en  1885.     Paris,  Imprimdrie  Nationale,  1885,    Three  vols,,  8vo., 
voL  i.  pp.  X.   and  664;   vol.  ii.  pp.  ii,   and  746;    vol,  iii,  pp.  viii,  and  768. 
[Presented  b}^  the  French  Miuistrj'  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,] 

— Atlas  Colonial.    Par  Henri  Mager.     Paris,  Bayle  [1885].     Price  16s. 

The  former  of  these  works  is  one  of  great  valieand  authority,  containing  as  it 
does  detailed  official  infonntition  concerning  all  the  foreign  j/ossessions  belonging 
to  France.  The  notice  of  each  colony  includes  its  physical  geography,  climato- 
logy, natural  history,  j>olitical  and  administrative  divisions,  ways  of  communi- 
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cation,  popalatioD,  commerce  and  mannfactnres,  industry,  immigration,  financp, 
pnbtic  works,  and  otiier  points  of  economical  interest.  The  informaticm  under 
each  head  is  very  full,  especially  in  commercial  and  industrial  matters.  Algeda 
and  Tunis  are  not  included  in  these  volumes,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  give 
K«rguelen  as  a  French  possession,  and  seriously  advocate  its  colonisation. 
Yeiy  excellent  maps  are  given  of  all  the  colonies,  b^des  two  general  maps— -one 
showing  the  telegraphic  connections  with  the  mother  country,  and  the  other 
indicating  the  colonies  of  France  in  the  years  1661, 1683, 1815,  and  1883. 

The  Atlas  Colonial  (which  is  not  an  atlas  in  the  English  sense,  but  text 
«'uxx)mpanied  by  maps)  is  to  a  large  extent  based  on  the  work  just  referred  to, 
though  each  colony  is  edited  by  a  specialist,  and  there  is  a  preface  by  M.  Fkul 
Bert  on  "  The  Colonising  Spirit.**  The  editor  has  not  he^tated  to  include  the 
New  Hebrides  and  Solomon  Islands  in  his  volume,  though  on  a  tiny  separate 
slip  he  admits  they  do  not  belong  to  France.  There  is  a  separate  chapter 
on  the  commerdal  relations  of  the  French  colonies,  including  sections  on  the 
expansion  of  the  colonial  marine  and  on  the  defence  of  the  colonies.  The 
maps  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  official  work. 

Fronde,  James  Anthony- — Oceana,  or  England  and  Her  Colonies.  London, 
I-iongmans  &  Co.,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  and  396.     Price  18*. 

Mr.  Froude's  remarkably  racy  and  instructive  volume  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  geography  of  our  colonies.  It  is  one,  however, 
which  must  be  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  development  of  our  colonial  possessions  so  far  as  that  is  dependent,  among 
other  influences,  on  geographical  conditions.  Mr.  Froude  has  fixed  and  definite 
opinions  on  colonial  as  on  other  matters,  and  those  interested  in  the  nature  of 
the  connection  which  should  subsist  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  will  find  in  his  interesting  narrative  much  that  will  prove  su^^estive. 
The  colonies  visited  by  Mr.  Froude  were  the  Cape,  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  home  by  the  Pacific  and  the  United 
States. 

Jordan,  William  Leighton. — The  Ocean:  a  Treatise  on  Ocean  Currents  and 
Tides,  and  their  Causes,  demonstrating  the  System  of  the  World.  Second  edition. 
London,  Longmans  and  Co.,  1885 :  8vo.,  plates,  pp.  xvL  and  281.  Price  21s. 
[Presented  by  the  author.] 

Petermann's  Mitteilungen  aus  Justus  Perthes'  Geographischen  Anstalt  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Supan.    32.  Band,  1886,  III.     Gotha,  Justus  Perthefi^ 

To  this  number  A.  Phillipson  contributes  an  able  paper  on  the  theory  of 
erosion  by  water,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  formulate  what  is  the  result  of  the 
erosive  action  of  a  body  of  water  at  the  several  points  of  its  course.  Dr.  Rink 
concludes  his  review  of  recent  Danish  researches  in  Greenland.  From  Dr. 
Woeikofi'  there  is  a  table  giving  the  leading  results  in  distance  and  altitudes  of 
the  recent  survey  of  Siberia.  Dr.  Paulitschke  gives  the  results  of  Major  Heath's 
and  Lieut.  Peyton's  journey  last  year  from  Harar  to  Berbera,  with  a  route-map 
by  himself  on  the  scale  of  1 :  750,000. 

IV.    Gotha,  Justus  Perthes. 

The  leading  papers  in  this  number  are  the  following : — ^Travels  in  the  region 
of  Muschi-CoDgo,  in  Portuguese  West  Africa,  bv  Dr.  Joseph  Chavaune,  with 
map  (1 :  400,000).— The  Hydrographical  Appendage  (Zubehor)  of  the  MuU 
Nsige,  by  Prof.  A.  Kirchhoflf.  In  this  paper  Prof.  Kirch hoff"  briefly  sums  up  all 
we  know  of  the  Muta  Nzige,  with  a  view  to  decide  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
Congo  or  the  Nile  system.  As  might  be  expected  he  shows  that  the  evidence 
points  strongly  to  the  latter  conclusion,  but  hopes  that  what  ho  considers  one  of 
the  most  important  of  African  problems  will  soon  be  solved  on  the  spot. — Dr. 
Karl  Lechner  describes  what  he  calls  a  Tyrolese-Bavarian  linguistic  island 
(Sprachinsel)  in  Moravia.  Dr.  Lenz  sends  a  short  letter  from  Leopold ville,  Dec. 
21,  1885,  describing  the  progress  of  the  expedition  up  to  date. 
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NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  CoL^,  Map  Curator  e.g.s,) 

WORLD. 

Britiih  Empire.—Tbe  Howard  Vincent  Maj*  *>(  the ,  bViowins:  the  possessions 

throughout  the  world  of  the  British  Feo]jle,  tkdr  «stent»  |K»pulation,  aod  revenue, 

hy  T.  B.  JuhiistoTj.     Equatorial  scale  5^"^  to  an  inch.     Dedicated  to  C.  M  Howard 

YiDcent,  Esq.,  C.T3.,  H.P.     W.  &  A.  K.  Johnjstoc,  EdialHirgh  and  Ijondou,  188'i, 

This  map  is  on  Mercator'a  projcclion,  and  liaa  been  drawn  at  the  suggestion 

of  Mr.  C\  K.  Howard  Viaocut,  M.T.,  to  illustrate  certain  facta  connected  with 

the  Brilish  Possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     A  small  iDfet  map  exhibit* 

their  extent  in  1786,  and  by  comparing  this  with  the  larger  map  we  see  at  a 

glance  the  acquisitrona  made  during  the  j>ast  century.     At  the  bottom  of  the 

map  there  is  given,  in  tabulated  form,  a  statement  of  the  arens^  populations,  and 

revenuea  of  tfie  |x)sS€Ssion8  of  the  British  people.     In  addition  to  this,  iLe 

positions  of  all  Admiralty  and  mercantile  coating  stL-vtions,  the  boundaries  of 

naval  stations,  and  the  distances  by  the  usual  routes  IoHowlnI  by  steamers 

between  the  princj[ifll  prts  of  ihe  world  are  given, 

EUROPE. 

Ceiltral-Eliropa.^Ncue  Uebersichtskarte  von  — — •,  res  p.  der  oesterreichisch-tinga- 
Tisclien  Mouarchie.  Scale  1 :  750,000  or  10  "3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
MilUiir  geograph.  Institute,  Wieu,  Sheets: — C.  5.  Ragusa,  Mostar,  D.  4< 
SemlJn,  Alt  Orsova,  Belgrad,  U^ice.  D.  5-  KupriilU,  Pristina,  Scutari.  B.  (1 
Elbasan  Argyrokastron,  Joannina,  Corlii,  Philiataea,  E.  5.  So^a,  Philippopeh 
F.  5.  Constantinopel,  kSumla,  Adrianopel,  Dimotika,  Price  2s,  each  sheet. 
(DidatL) 

El$asB>Lotliringeii> — Wandkarte  von  - — ,  von  H.  Wagner.  Scale  1 ;  200,000, 
or  2  *  7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch*    Scliullx  Sc  Co.    4  hheets.    Price  5s,    {Dulan.} 

Ettropaisehen  RuMland- — Die  Eisenbalmen  der ,  mit  Thcilen  der  angren- 

siendeu  Lauder  und  Klein- Asiens.     Scale  1 :  t>,000»000  or  82*1  geographical  miles 
to  an  inch.     Wien,  Artaria  &;  Co.     Price  1#,  6^.    (Duhiu.) 

Wagt^BuBslaild- — General  und  Strasaenkarte  von   ,  und  den  angrenzendeii 

Liindern  bis  Wien  tmd  Budapest,  ?oa  G.  Freytag.     Scale  1:  1^500^000  or  20*4 
geographical  miles  to  aa  inch.     Wiea,  Artaria  &  Co,     Price  3^*     {Dulatt,) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 
I*ubllc&lfcm4  lAUcd  dnring  tbe  month  of  MMtch  ISSS, 
l-l&ch'^jeneTAl  Map«  :<--£cx}TLXia>,  iheet  fil  (OuiUD«),  tl.  ffd. 
G-incli— County  liapat^ 

C  arm  ar  then  eh  ire :  m  Si:.,  its  HAV.,  it.  each.  Derbyeliire  *  iu  >.R.  54  s.w.  j  ir  eacl). 
Beyonehire:  iii»!i  .s.w,.  liio  S.W*  i:j2  N.W^  ia3  N.R.  ».E.  ;  i*.  eiich.  HcrefordalilTe :  i* 
h.E.,  12  S.W..  n  X,K.  37  NE,,  S.E,,  28  N.W.;  U.nacK  HnntinKdoniihire  :  20  N.E.,  1«. 
Lincolnahiro ;  lo  N.W..  K.i:.,  S.W,.  S.H,  itt  N.W,,  NX,  S,W.,  s  K ,  2tiN.E.  a6N.W.,S.W.. 
u  N.W„  N.E.»  SE^  &2  S.E.,  e/  N,W..  ifil  N.W.j  i*.  encb.  MerionethBhire :  1  S.E.J  li. 
MonmoutlislLlTe :  la;  'i*.  ^d  moBte-omennihlre :  9  S.W.,  iiS.E.,  i:i  yK,  s.k,»  47 
aw„  bl  N.W. !  If,  eacl],  Norfolk  :  n  N.W..  s,hl,,  7>  N.E. ;  it.  mcIi.  Northampton- 
■hlr«;  a  N.W.;  1k  Kottinfirhamshire ;  J 3  N\E..  27  >\K.;  u.  cadi;  Butlandsnire; 
11  N.W. ;  u.  flhropBhire:  ^s  s.K. ;  it.  Soi£heTBetBlLir«:  »  .^.K.,  ic  N.E.,  aa  ii.\v\»  41 
Ti.tl,  43  S.K.i  it,  pmh.  StaffordnMre :  :u  s  W'.,  fil  S.E.;  u,  porh.  SulTolk  :  2  N,E,.  3S 
N.W..  34»  N.W..  7u  S  E.i  u,  eddu  Warwickshire  :  J  i  N.W.,  *&  S.VV..  ti.R,  m  H.E^  fi4  Ei.W^ 
s,E.j  la.  each.  WorceBterahli-e  :  I  S^lv,  52  SM.i  u.  tadu 
SS'lnch—Ptrbli  Map*  ;— 

tKCLAxn  AW0  Wale*:  Brecknockahire  r  L.  l,  4#.  Cornwall:  Area  Books:  Boyton  (port 
of),  li.  fid. ;  Jacubstimv  2*.  j  Nurlii  laimrtii.n,  it.  ej, ;  OtuHumi,  J*. ;  I'ougltkll,  It. ;  Sl  Gi^uujc,  2t. ; 
Ht.  JuUol,  If.;  TiVarbatuw,  it.  Ccf.  Derby  shire ;  Area  Buukn;  M^attliam,  Utiktliorpe  attd 
DoiiLstboTpe.  Strfttuaen-le-FleW,  WaltomiD-rreni*  Wllk-islpy,  1*.  eiicli.  Devonshlrs  I  XXVil. 
4,  X.XXVJ1I.  7.  :Jt.  cflch  ;  LXXVK4.  4t.  Ana  Boolu :  Jki-r  IV^Tia.  2#.;  ilmd»toup,  l*.j  Itratton 
ClovfUy,  2f.i  ilrga4w«ud  WitfgiT,  2i.  6d.  'Cufjlon,  It.;  Clawion,  li.  isd,;  c;ermfrL>0me(k,  It. s  Kelly 
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JLVbtit,  IiL«4.;  I 
.  t«.  K^    ir««nrr :  An*  I 
_j:    XL  4;   U,z  JkMB  1 

XX,T1II.  U;    U. 
b  U. ;  BrlilBt^>wii|7  wi  CItf  «i^  m  «A; 

I  nil  i^.  la. ;  ITiiiMf .  U. ;  SlMwy.  U;  Si.  Cae«v^  Litf.;  SyaMi^  yL;*r 

"b^^:  I^  ***  "*  "■  ^^I^'  1.  ^,  ai.  ««^  IiUii— ttiwMgt :  MV.  ii^  it ;  XTa  i.  ••.; 
IXyilL4.y,  XIXIL«.iL  XXOIL  U  S.  XXXIT.  1, 4»  3ii.«K^;  XXUX.  «w  ««. :  XXXtX.  t,  l]|,1i. 
V;  XXXnL  liw4A.;  XXXtlL  1C»  XLVL  V.X  XLVIL  ««  Sil  twgk;  LIT.  S,  «<l    Am  B«fem: 


Xoat 


Ire:  X.  i,». 


Bllirfici^  Dvolaa  Ccrxlid.  Higiwcote  Mid  tlwiastoB, 

SvllkUiBd  %00«,WMKvklc.Wj«avl»aiiAGted««n.lJLfH        ^ ^ ,  _, 

M.  ttthi  X.  %,  **.;  X.  1,  li.  3f  eMk;  XL  13^  4«.5  JX.  IS,  X%'L  X  iLllI-  lx"XLtV,  it.  n.  li 
XJJX,i«pds^ft«Bl«,3(UX.A^i.3ce«k.  Voifelk:  ixili.a.  4«  a,  XX1V,&  i.  «^  &.€,!«, 
fttdh:XXnr.T.4i.;  XXir.  *,n.  ]4,A.Mcb;XXI1'.  1C4jl;XXX.  l.  i^t.JiueMk;  XXX.  14,  U.; 
XXX.  l<v  XXXV.  IX  XXXJX,  ],  3k. ;  XXX1!C.  X^ULmdb;  XXXIX.  %  XU  4.  3il  miA;  XL.  T. 
XLV.  IL  UU,  L  1».  14.  LXV.  IC,  LXX,  14,  4l  fadb ;  C^'l.  II,  &«. ;  CX.  9.  4,  H.  cttc^;  CX.  1^  CXL 
i»  Iw  ««■  M£h>  Axe*  Books:  &lite(l«]r*  It-;  Gnatoo.  Ijl;  fbrocKC  Sl  FMcr,  If.;  Frtttoo,  tc; 
OnaaoBiUntoSMRMlLU;  Hmp^LIili  KUvcmone,  if,;  Honilailtatiw. u. ;  SModrtiMteai. 
!«.;  Thttfbri  SL  CMbbert,  !&;  TVctscd  St.  FMcr,  lA.;  W««  S^'mttm,  U.  liltxthmmaUm' 
wtixmi  XLi.iLXlLa^i,lXia.XYiLi.3iL««c*;  XVIL4.4«.;  ITIL  It.  IS,  14,  XVIlf/a.ii. 
mAi  XFUL  f.  «i  ;  XYlth  )t.  XXIIL  0,  l.  i«  <»di;  Xlia  5.  4jl;  XXUL  7.  3*.;  XXIV.  a,  4*.; 
XXIV,  ■,  («.;  XXIV.  11.  lii.  XXV.  1,  3». ;  XXV.  3,  4il:  XXV.  «,  «.  H.  XXVL  XU.mck:  XXVL 
4.  i,  tl»  41.  <m1i  ;  XXVL  tt.  XXXR.  3,  4.  Jtt.  caefa ;  XXXIL  T.  4c ;  XXXD.  B.  XU  13,  XUV.  X 
4,  T.  3l  fwlb;  XUV.  U,  4<. ;  XUV.  l«,  If.;  XLVI.  3.  U.%  LUI.  3,  3f.  An»  BookB:  AUboriir, 
AMertoB.  Ar»tek.  Btiliy.  ffcioJign,  Ouoao  AiMf,  Ckliiik^.  CktfwellM,  Omgrw^ 
•^  "B<  B%»tew  K^qdCT.  Kf<raf,  grim,  giatwWHC«a.AtCiwU.  gtattfa^faoiw  Ftw^gy. 

I  jEogfa^  <;flfiBtWiBvtt>,  " --.."—  --^-_  -.^^__  ._  -    - - 

I  9L  1^0  H1H,  '^ 
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'  W«k««f«k  W«i , .  ..  

'  Yani^GoMin:  U.  ewb.  ITottfuchftiaahlr*:  ^UL  11,1X.  1,^  4. XVUL  T.  XXL  s,  3^  i 
XXIIL 4.  U;  XXXL14,  XXXVLc.3f.f«<^  AzmBooto:  BradMro.  It.;  Rodlof^  St.  <il^;Bca». 
MMfe.  SUoaton,  Woi  LtfAfci;  rt.  aiek.  ButlaiidaUn:  IL  l^  IX.  15,  XtL  4,  XT.<,  1l«A 
filljvypshin:  LXLlt.  ll,  13,  LXVtll.  I,  3r  eocb.  Am  Books:  OecSt.  M«rputt,  Cb&d  Wooko, 
QitiriDfk«,  If.  whi  Di*llel)iOT7,  it.  4^ ;  FJgum,  Ufttfof<  Hopet^.  u  ««A ;  I^dterr  Hottk, 
IIMda  OvwmiL  Wliioiiii0«r,  It.  fid.  «ch.  SomerMtsliire :  VIL  it,  VIIL  1 K  It.  mek  X.  X 
it.;  Xn.  11,31.;  XtV.  1«,  St.  «d.;  XVIL  13,  3t.:  XVIIL  t.  «t. ;  XX.  t,  &t, ^  XX.  1%  13.  XXL 
]«,3«.  tick:  XXV.  3»  4.7.  11,  XXVL  1,  2,  4,  II.  13,  It,  XXVI L  1,  It.  &f.  tmdb.  XXX VJL 
14.  4il;  XXVnL  a»  4.  C  l«,  XXIX.  X  4,  €,  31. ;  XXX  f.  4t:  II.  I,  IJL  XLIL  T.  13,  Si. 
mdit.  Aim.  &«Ie»:  OMitptaa  I>«iiier«l,  Flax  BoaTtsa,  Hoftoii  MAlrevud.  Wbildmrck,  It. 
«MiL  ac«adttdsbtf«:-'Aiv«  Bboki:  Ouv^W  Ul|  OUItii  Gmp^l^  u.  «d.;  Qlbtd,  U. ; 
HlMi,  It;:  Sanpbm  (dtiiebgd  I  tnd  3U  >«•;  Shtammt,  li.;  Thttpc  OtattaatiiM;,  U.;  IVntll 
ud  Seydott,  Iil;  Cpptr  Htrli^.  tt.;  Wc«focd.  If.;  Wkiiyii«toiv  If.  Suffolk:  X.  3.  St,; 
X  T.  **.;  XXJV.  14,  3#  ;  XXV,  $.  a.;  XXV.  13,3*.:  XXVI. »,  «,  4t, ;  XXXV.  X  T,  3t.  CMk: 
XXXV.  »,  IX  4t.«cl.;  XXXV.  H,  ii  ;  XXXV.  It,  4f. ;  XXX VL  I,  T.  Mj  «d» ;  XXX VI.  X  IX  U, 
etrfa;  XXXVL  14,  3l;  XXX VIL  X  XuVL  It,  4t.  «KJit  XLVIL  »,  UlL  X  LXtL  1,  X  X  LXXLIL 
X  3M.  eodt;  LXXIXLX  U.;  LXXIll.  X  IX  LXXXI.  X  3t.  etfih.  Aim  Books:  AkcnlitB,  fitai4««tl, 
UwnfteM,  Ov^EMi,  CloploD,  I>*lli«jbK».  Llt^inclioo  Wield.  Dektck,  FiMliin,  rtvcfciaglHB,  Gnat 
BUckwihwD,  fble^«ftii,  JU«Uh«ll  St,  Lowtmop,  Lukftinglkutt.  UxjOb  Bloefcenbuii.  OOrf, 
Si0m\MMtgtt^  Sviilond,  TWtlbrd  St.  Catbcft,  Tketlbid  8l  Mmj,  Tborpe  Ifodeu,  WklcWn 
lUrkrt,  WitiMtbtm.  U.  Mck.  Warwic^diivk :  TL  X  3«;  XXXV.  7,  4«.;  XXXV. 
IX  XLVTIL  4.  3t.  each.  Irtm  Book:  Wnloib-«poa-A«<aa,  It.  WiltSlOre:  VIIL  14.4^;  IX. 
15, 3t.;  XIV.  ir.  XV.  X  «*.  e«h;  XV.  X  11.  IX  IX  XVL  X  XXfL  X  X  *»  >•»  XXlH  X  X  7,  X  IX 
3t.  oKb.  Worcestershire :  XV,  ix  ti.  td.;  XXVIL  ix  XXIX  ix  XXXV.  X  XXXIX,  it.  3t. 
twthi  XU  11,  IS,  XLI.  «i,  4t.  fchi  XLn.  4,  XLVL  3  and  3  (oq  <me  ikfei\  XLVll,  l,3t.«o£k. 
XLVn.  4,  X  •*  ^'  «*tb;  XLVlL  7,  IX  **.  Mck ;  XLVlL  IX  3x;  XLVI  11  4,  O.;  XLVllL  X  St. 
Af«i  Book»:  AbfanifX,  Arvle^  lilD|^  Attkj.  BeckJdoik*  Brmb,  Cb«t^  lUckMt,  it.  meki 
Owddtslfjr  OEtrbitx  It.  «d.;  Croirke,  Cnitcb,  EMiktm,  Rtdmllead,  Grtirtoo  Fljf»nL  Balnowtm 
Htrtlebnnrt  Httboir,  HUl,  nuUMnivloa.  Hinktatoo,  Hnddb^kn,  H«atiti«lts.  IUt,  ICalc)aia»^att- 
lkEB«i  Kyrt  Ma«Dx  Kjrre  Pttrra,  Uptl.  Ltodrid«ev  L»««r  Nlttoo,  CMdluifcj.  Orkttan,  ftuu, 
BidAtrlcy  ITAkltoc,  RodiforX  Ruck,  tiatwupe,  SbotkSbm^tk-Ttmt,  ataox  TIMMtMH, 

Town  PImi»— lO-ft«t  tcale  >- 

^QL^3fi»  AUD  Wales:  Breabani.  XLIX.  8,  4;  2t.  Gr«ot  Jlalvwn,  XXXIX*  8.  It,  IX  SXtXSS; 
XXXIX  12,  IX  IX  >D.2»  (  XXXIX.  16.  6;  XI*  6»  II,  IX  IX IX  17. 31;  XL.  %  L  11,  IX  IT,  1», 
S3 :  XU  13,  1.  «,  1 1.  HaotlBffkw  tod  t^aliatnclMMer.  XVIIL  18,  X  9.  IX  IX  IX  ZX  3& ;  XVUL 
14.  X  tl.  IX  ^1 ;  XXIL  d,  I.  X  7. 1 1,  14,  It ;  2t.  etch,  t^ckrrter,  Indec  Mtn,  It.  TdL  Nonii«s|K 
ton!  XLV.  9,  1.  It;  ^.cteh.  WtlMlLLXlIL  11«  U;  St.  Worocatw,  XXVilL  16.  30,  23.  S»; 
XXVIIL  le,  IX  31;  XXXm,  d.  X  4.  X  X  X  10*  it.  IX  17.  ix  IX  ax  SX  i<,  •^;  XXvtlL  4.  U 
XX«.n,iXtX  1X17.  ix»xa»i  XXXllL  7,  3,x^^X  t(».lJ^i«.  IX  l«;  XXXllL  8.  X  XT. 
X  IX  U,  17,  IX  19.  iU  ^i  XXXIIL  12,  X  - 

{Stanford^  A^€nL) 

AFRICA. 

Afrika-— Spczial-Karte  von ,  im  Massstab  von  1 : 4,000»000,  or  55.5  geo- 
graphical miles  to  aa  inch,  (10  BlatL)  Eutworfen  von  Hcmiann  Uabeaicht, 
be&rbeitet  von  demselbcn,  Bruno  Domann  tind  Dr,  Ricliard  Liiddecke.  IV.  Lie- 
feruog,  lahall :  Sektion  AbessiDJen  (6)  nebst  BemerkungeQ  von  H.  Uabenicbt. 
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Sektion  Dekgoa-Bn!  (10)  nebst  Bcmerkungen  von  Dr,  R.  Laddecke*     Gotlia, 

JuetUB  Perthes,  18864     Price  3s.  each  part.     (Du^au.) 

In  the  notice,'^  which  accompany  the  present  issue,  the  names  of  all  autho- 
rities which  have  been  a>nBulted  by  the  compilers,  are  given.  The  maps 
puhlishe*!  in  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  have  been 
largely  dmwn  oUj  and  in  Tcferrins^  to  the  assistance  he  hm  received  from  the 
It.G.S.  Map  of  Easlem  Equatorial  Africa  Herr  Habenicht  pays  a  graceful  and 
well-merited  compliment  to  Mr.  Ernest  G,  Ravenstein.  He  sny.^i  that  having 
conBulted  Mr.  Ravenatein's  map  in  the  compilation  of  shet^t  9  (Abessinien),  he 
finds  that,  *'  with  his  customary  diligence,  that  gentleman  has  worked  up  all 
materials,  and  further  on,  B|x?flks  of  him  as  one  of  the  first  living  authorities  on 
the  cartogniphical  literature  of  Africa.  The  longitude  assijmed  to  Khartum 
on  sheet  9  is  the  same  as  that  given  on  Ravensteiu  s  map.  On  sheet  10  the 
lower  course  of  the  Zanihesi  has  been  taken  from  the  Porttiguese  maps,  but  aa 
has  been  already  remarked  in  previous  noticc>a  of  new  maps  of  this  region,  there 
appear  to  be  unaccountable  disL-repancies  in  surveys  made  by  Portuguese  oJhcers 
at  different  periods,  and  it  seems  likely  that  future  investigation  may  show  that 
the  course  of  this  river  as  laid  down  by  Mr*  Ravenstein  may  prove  to  be  the 
more  accurate  of  the  two,  founded  as  it  is  on  the  MS.  material  of  Baines  and 
llioratoD,  l>oth  of  whom  were  capable  mem.  The  two  sheets  of  which  the 
present  issue  is  composed,  are  qnito  in  keeping  with  those  previously  publisheil, 
and  there  now  only  remain  two  sheets  to  complete  the  tiaest  map  of  the  African 
Continent  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world, 

AMERICA. 
Sra^L — Mappo  do ■,  por  Y.  J.  C.  k  PechelJe  do  1 : 5,000,000,  or  66-6  geogra- 
phical miles  to  an  inch.     Paris,  Gnillard,  Ailland  et  Cie,     {Dufau,} 

CHARTa 

Morth  Atlantic  Ocean,— Pilot  Chart  of  the ,  April  1886,    Published  at  the 

Hydrograpbic  Onicci  Kavy  Department,  Washington,  D.C.,  J.  R.  Bartlett,  Com- 
mander U.8  N.,  Hydrographer  to  tbe  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

ATLASES. 

AMka.— Atlas  von .     50  colorirte  Karten  auf  18   Tafeln.     Mit  einem  geo- 

graphisch-statiatischen  Text.    Wien,  Pest,  Leipzig,     A.  Hartleben*8  Verlag,  188C. 
Price  a*.     {  Truhn^r  X-  Co.) 

This  is  an  excellent  little  atlas,  and  contains*  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
inforamtion  with  regard  to  Africa.  There  are,  howeveri  as  might  be  expected, 
some  errors  and  otnissions  ;  this  is  apparent  in  the  hydrograpliy  of  the  general 
maps,  es^peciall.V  in  the  great  central  lakes.  Again,  in  the  map  of  South  Africa, 
the  Britiah  Protect*>rate  of  Betchunna  Land  is  not  noticed,  thou^^h  every 
German  colony  is  very  distinctly  laid  down.  With  these,  and  such  like 
exceptions,  the  maps  and  plans  are  well  and  clearly  drawn.  Jt  contains  seventeen 
principal,  and  thirty-three  inset  maps  on  whicb  are  sho^vn  the  political,  ethno- 
graphical, physical,  and  meteorological  oonditiona  of  Africa;  there  are  also 
fourteen  pages  of  explanatory  letterpress, 

lerghaus.  Prof.  Br,  Hermann*^  Berghaus'  Physikalischcr  Atlas.  (Begriindet 
1836  von  Heiurich  lierghauti)  75  Karten  insiebon  Ahteilungen,enthaltend  mehrere 
Ruudert  Daratelhins;en  liber  Geologic,  Hydrographie,  Meteorologie,  Erdmagne- 
tismus,  Pllanzenverbreituiig,  Tier^TTbrcitung  imd  Volkerkunde,  YoUatiindig 
neu  bearbeitet  nnd  unter  Mitwirkung  von  Dr,  Oacar  Drude,  Dr.  Georg  Gerland, 
Dr.  J  alms  Hann,  Dr.  Gnatav  Hartlaub,  Dr.  Georg  Neu  may  er,  Dr,  Karl  v.  Zittel, 
herausgegebcn  von  Prof,  Dr.  Hermann  Berghaus,  Erste  Lieferung:  Inkalt: 
Proapectufl*  No.  24,  ^littelliindisches  nnd  t^chwarzea  Meer,  No,  27*  Jahres- 
Isothermen.  No*  47.  Florenkarte  von  Eiiropa.  Got  ha,  Justus  Perthes,  IBS**. 
Price  3s.  each  part.    (Dvlatt,) 

This  atlas  promiaeB  to  mipply  a  want  which  Hob  for  many  yeaia  been  felt 
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by  all  students  of  phyi^ical  geography.  The  atlases  containing  physical  maps 
hitherto  published,  either  in  this  country  or  Germany,  Ihonjjh  at  the  time  they 
were  brought  out,  they  were  j ustly  considered  admirable  works*  are  now  behind 
date,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  contain  the  latest  results  of  scientific  inquiry 
and  exploration ;  indeed,  it  wouUl  be  difficult  to  mention  anything  more  needed 
by  those  engaged  in  |:;eogrftpbical  study,  than  such  an  atlas  as  that  which  is 
DOW  under  consideration,  promises  to  be.  Aa  the  method  in  which  the  atlas 
ia  to  be  published  is  mentioned  In  connection  wth  the  title,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  refer  to  it  further  than  to  say  that  the  regular  issue  of  eacli 
*^  Lieferung  **  has  been  secured  hj  having  a  certain  number  of  maps  finished, 
and  in  hand.  None  of  the  plates  which  were  used  in  the  old  edition  will  bo 
made  use  of  in  the  present,  the  wkole  of  the  work  being  entirely  new»  As 
great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  issue  the 
maps  iti  regular  consecutive  order,  the  publishers  have  determined  not  to  do  »o, 
and  they  will  be  issued  quite  independently  of  their  position  in  ihe  atks.  We 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  present  **  Lieferung,**  which  contains  map®  24, 
27,  and  47,  all  of  which  are  most  beautifully  engravetl  and  coloured, 

Canonge,  LieEt.-Col.  1*. — Atlas  d*histoire  militasre  contemporaine  (1854-1871) 
contenant  45  planclies,  plans,  ou  croquis,  dress^  aoui  k  direction  du  Lieut, -Cdl. 
F.  Canonge.     Paris,  Charpentier.     Prioo  1^.  Bs,    (Dulau,)  , 

Jolmston,  T,  Ruddiman,  F*R.G.S*^The  Merchant  SlupperV  and  Ocean  Tra- 
veller's Atlas;  compiled  for  *The  Mercantile  Shipping  Begister'  and  *Tbe  Daily 
Becorder  of  Commerce '  by  T*  Ruddiraan  Johnston,  f.b,g.s.  Published  at  the 
office  of  *  The  Mercantile  Shipping  Register '  and  '  The  Daily  Record  of  Commerce,' 
London,  and  by  T.  Kiiddiman  Johnston^  Edinburgh,  1886, 

This  atlas  oontainH  a  series  of  charts  on  which  the  particulars  of  the  ocean 
routes  between  most  of  th#?  princifml  ports  of  the  world  arc  laid  down.  'There 
are  also  several  plans  of  harbours  and  bays  on  an  enlarged  scale,  but  no 
soundings  are  fiiven,  or  anything  to  indicate  the  depth  of  water.  With  the 
exception  of  the  rivers,  none  of  the  physical  features  are  shown,  but  the 
various  traile  routes  which  converge  at  each  i>ort,  and  the  railways  giving 
access  to  the  iiiLurior,  are  clearly  laid  down.  Special  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  delineation  of  the  coast-Une,  and  a  compariHOu  with  the  Admiralty  charts 
will  show  that  thii?  has  been  accurately  carried  out. 

United  States* — ^Scribner*s  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  ~-,  showing  by  Graphic 
Methods,  their  Present  Condition,  and  their  Politiail,  Social,  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment, by  Fletcher  W.  Hewea  and  Henry  Gannett,  Chief  Geographer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  '&c.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 
Loodon :  Edward  Stanford.     Price  BL  8«.  and  12/, 

The  object  of  the  editors  of  this  atlas  lias  been  to  bring  together,  and  present 
by  graphic  methods,  all  the  leading  statistical  facts  regarding  the  physical, 
social,  industrial,  commercial,  and  political  conditions  of  the  United  States. 
The  necessary  material  for  the  compilation  of  this  work  hag  been  drawn  from 
many  sources,  but  mainly  from  the  Feix>rts  of  the  Tenth  Census  ;  the  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Education,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, have  also  been  laid  under  heavy  contribution,  and  the  editors  also  acknow- 
ledge their  obligations  to  such  books  as  Spofibrd^s  American  Almanac,  which  in 
itself  is  a  most  useful  statistical  work,  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads,  and  Meech  a 
Life  Insurance  Tables.  The  linear  method  adopted  in  this  athis  to  illustrate 
comparative  statistics,  has  many  advantages  over  other  systems,  where  form  or 
colour  are  the  distinguishing  chamcteristica,  as  being  at  once  more  simple,  and 
effective.  Where  maps  of  the  United  States  are  employed,  they  are  of  three 
sizes :  a  folio  map,  in  which  the  county  is  the  unit  of  comparison ;  a  State  map 
covering  half  a  page,  the  data  for  which  have  been  transferred,  mth  such 
modifications  as  the  reduction  required,  from  the  larger  map,  plotted  by 
counties ;  and  a  map  on  a  still  greater  reduction,  for  representing  the  average 
of  States  only.  On  the  folio  map  each  county  is  numbered,  and  its  name  may 
bo  readily  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  index  to  Counties,    The  name*  of 
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Territories  are  written  in  italics  to  distinguisili  tlicm  from  the  names  of  Stale«. 
1'lie  vahitr  of  fsiich  a  work  sla  this  can  hardly  lye  ovcr-efttimated  ;  it  contaiiiB 
112  pages  of  text,  aod  151  plates,  wMch  are  m  drawn  that,  with  a  very  littlt- 
study,  any  i>er«on  of  couiniori  intelligence  would  bo  able  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
com  para  tive  values  of  nil  the  priacipal  industries,  religious  detiominations, 
l>opulfi!ions,  &c.»  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Atlas  an  index  for  each  subject  is  ^iven,  with  a  corn^sponding  letter,  aiid 
on  the  edee  of  tlie  sheets  there  are  indentaiioos  niftrked  with  the  same  letter,  bo 
that  the  Atlas  may  ha  iit  once  0|>ene<i  at  the  required  place  by  inserting  the 
finder  and  ttmiing  the  upper  sheets  back.  This  is  doubtles$s  the  mo«t  perfect 
work  of  the  kind  that  lias  everbt^ca  published  in  America. 

BchlachteE-AtlaB  des  neunzelinten  Jahrhunderts.  Zeitranm :  1820  bis  zur 
Gegenwart,  Plane  der  wichtlgsten  Schlachten,  Gefechte  und  Belaf^emngen  rait 
)x^^leitendcm  Tcxte  nebst  Ueber«iicbts-KarteD  mit  compeodioaen  Daratelhingen 
tics  Yerlaufes  der  Feldztige  in  Europrtj  Asien  uud  Amerikn.  Kacli  autbentischim 
Quelten  bearbeitet.  L  Liefening,  Inhalt:  Der  russisch-tiirkischo  Feldzug  in 
Bulgnrien  und  Rumelien  1877-78.  Nr.  1.  Uebcrsichts-Karte,  mit  compendioser 
DiirBtellung  des  Verlaufes  des  Fcldzuges,  JJr,  3.  Plan  des  Gefechtes  bei  Lovea  am 
3.  September  1877,  mit  Test-^Der  uordanierikaniBche  Biirgerkrieg  ISOl-^S* 
Nn  4.  Plan  der  Schlacht  l>ei  Sluloh  am  tl  nnd  7,  April  1^62,  mit  Text.— Der 
dentach-fraD?>i>s:j?cbc  Krieg  1870-71.  No.  3,  Plan  der  Schlacbtbei  Spichcren  am 
C,  August  1870,  mit  Text,  Iglau :  Verlag  von  Paul  CSuerle,  1885.  Pri<»  3>. 
(Siafi/onQ 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Britiflll  Isles.— Phot o-Pvelief  Ma|)  of  England.  Scale  1  : 1,700,000  or  23* C  g<?o- 
grjiphical  miieis  to  an  iDcb.— Photo-relief  Map  of  Scotlaod,  Scale  1 1 1,200,000  or 
IG'4  gcDgrsvphical  miles  to  an  inch.  By  Henry  F.  Briun  and  Rev,  Edmnnd 
"Mtt'Uire,  SLA.  Published  by  ihe  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
London,  188G. 

MasoQt  J*  W.-^^Movable  Diagram  illnstrating  the  Reasons  and  Day  and  Night, 
dcsi^'ned  by  J,  W.  M-i^on.  Printed  and  published  by  Huddiman  Johnston  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  London, 

This  is  an  irigenions  contrivance  for  illustrating  the  cause  of  the  change  of 
ihe  seasons,  and  the  length  of  the  day.  It  consists  of  a  stout  piece  of  millboard, 
jibont  two  feet  square,  in  one  comer  of  which  is  fixeti  a  map  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  drawn  on  transparent  cloth;  beneath  this  ii*  fixed  a  cardboard  disc, 
oiie  liair  of  which  is  shaded,  and  revolving  on  a  ]>in  which  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  map,  ih  connected  by  an  arm  with  a  metil  disc  representing  the  fiun. 
It  therefore  follows  that  when  the  sun  h  phicid  in  any  ]>09ition  on  an  arc, 
marked  with  certain  dates,  the  portion  of  the  earth  in  light,  und  alfro  that 
which  is  in  shadow,  are  distinctly  shown.  The  arc  on  which  the  dates  are 
written,  indicates  the  position  of  the  sun  in  declination,  and  by  looking  at  the 
map  the  student  can  sec  at  what  places  on  the  earth *d  surtiico  the  sun  s  rays 
will  then  fall  vertically.  To  tind  the  length  of  the  day,  we  have  to  observe 
where  the  line  on  the  cardbimrd  disc,  which  divides  liglit  from  shadow,  cuts 
the  parallel  of  50"  of  Korth  latitude,  and  as  this  is  numbered  in  hours,  we  have 
nt  a  glance  the  hour  of  sunset  on  the  day  agaiust  which  the  disc  representing 
lh«^  sun  is  placed,  Uf  course  the  hour  ol  sunset  would  be  found  for  any  ^larallel 
iA'  latitude  ibfit  was  numbered  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  50'^  in  this  in* 
stance.  Tliere  is  also  given  an  ordinary  diagram  of  the  r>osi»ion  of  the  earth 
witb  ngard  to  the  sun  at  certain  seasons.  In  constriu'tion  this  diagram  is 
strong,  and  the  vtry  simple  arrangement  for  moving  the  cardboard  disc  is  out 
of  tight.  It  is  well  calculated  to  convey  to  pu[als  a  corrrct  idia  of  the  cause  of 
changes  in  the  seasons,  and  cannot  fail  »o  be  of  use  in  clearing  away  the  difli- 
culty  which  has  been  cx[)eriinccd  by  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  in  their 
cndcavouis  to  teach  their  pupils  the  real  causes  of  Homo  of  the  changes  which 
they  witness  in  nature,  but  are  unable  to  comprehend. 
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A  Sketch  ofihe  Phjsical  Geography  of  Brazil. 
By  James  W.  AYeixs,  m,  inst.  o.e.,  f.r,g.s, 

(Bead  at  the  Evening  Mt-iiting^  February  Sth,  1886.) 

Map,  p.  410. 

In  offering  this  paper  to  the  Society,  I  must  observe  tliat  it  is  not 
inteaded  to  be  a  description  of  details  of  the  minor  geographical  and 
physical  features  of  the  country,  for  that  would  require  far  more  space 
than  the  limits  of  this  paper  can  offer  ;  it  is  proposed  simply  to  indicate 
and  broadly  specify  the  chief  natural  physical  divisions  of  the  empire, 
their  composition  and  chief  pointa  of  difference,  with  the  view  of 
endeavouring  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  principal  characterietica 
and  framework  of  tliis  great  country,  that  is  certainly  less  known  to 
the  general  public  than  Afnca. 

I  have  been  induced  to  vrritb  this  paper,  not  so  ranch  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  illusions  that  exist  with  regard  to  Brazil,  but  to 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  maps  (certainly  all  Eagliah  ones)  tend  to 
creiite  a  mofit  erroueons  idea  of  the  country,  by  representing  it  to  be  a 
very  mountainous  land,  mther  than  what  it  is,  chiefly  a  vast  plateau, 
excavated  into  numerous  valleys  by  denudations,  with  relatively  few 
purely  mountain  chains,  that  is,  tme  mountains  of  upheaved  strata. 
It  is  nitich  to  be  regretted  that  English  mai>makers  do  not  avail  them- 
selves more  of  the  rich  stores  of  geographical  information  yearly  col- 
lected by  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  For  instance,  it  is  now 
nearly  ten  years  since  1  had  the  honour  to  present  to  this  Society 
information,  and  a  eketch  map  of  a  considerable  portion  of  unkno^vn 
Brazil,  wherein  was  shown  the  interesting  fact,  that  north-east  Brazil  is 
practically  an  island,  but  in  no  English  map  of  the  counti-y  is  yet 
indicated  this  fact,  whereas  both  German  and  Brazilian  map-makers  have 
minutely  Ibllowed  my  surveys. 

A  glance  at  the  sketch  map  mil  show  fonr  main  features  in  the 
physiognomy  of  the  coimtry.     Firstly,  the  low-lying  vast  iat  plains  of 
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the  Amazons,  as  Hnniboldt  called  that  great  hollow ;  ami  the  flat  grassy 
plaiDS  of  the  Eio  ParagTiay,  Secondly,  the  elevated  hJghkndR  that  ex- 
tend over  the  major  part  of  the  empire,  north  and  south  of  the  AinazunB. 
Thirdly,  the  yet  higher  lands  that  eon&titute  the  watersheds  of  the 
pTincipal  rivers.  Fourthly,  the  groops  of  mountain  ranges  consisting 
of  primitive  rocks  of  purely  iipheaved  strata. 

This  vaBt  area  contains  naturally  so  many  varying  constituent 
elomenta,  that  to  deal  with  them  in  the  short  compass  of  this  paper,  I  am 
necessarily  compelled  to  treat  tho  subject  in  the  broadest  manner  pos- 
sible, commensurate  with  a  facile  compreheusion  of  my  purpose.  With 
this  view,  I  have  divided  tho  whole  area  into  three  great  hydrographic 
sections,  or  systemsj  and  if  the  positions  of  their  watersheds  are  retained 
upon  the  memory,  it  will  greatl}'  help  to  a  lasting  impression  of  tho 
configuration  of  tho  country.  1  will  now  trace  the  course  of  these 
divides. 

It  will  be  eeen  that  a  line  of  elevations  bisects  the  centre  of  the 
South  American  continent^  rising  gradually  from  west  to  cast.  It^ 
woBtem  section,  although  such  a  prominent  watershed,  consists  of  a 
series  of  groups  of  wide  undulating  tablelands,  intersected  by  the 
numerous  sources  of  the  streama  that  run  to  tho  north  and  to  the 
south.  The  separation  between  many  of  tbe«o  waters,  flowing  parallel 
to  each  other,  yet  in  opposite  directions,  is  so  slight,  that  in  many 
cases,  the  basin  of  the  Amazons  could  with  facility  be  connected 
with  that  of  the  Plato  rivers  by  canals,  and  communication  by  water 
rendered  complete  from  one  system  to  the  other.  For  instance,  near 
the  city  of  Mat  to  Grosso/the  Kio  Alegre,  &  feeder  of  the  Amazonian 
Bio  Guapore,  rises  in  a  small  elevation  jointly  with  the  Rio  Agoapehy, 
a  tributary'  of  the  Bio  I*aragiiay.  These  two  bahy  sources  of  mighty 
rivers  flow  eastward,  a  few  miles  apart,  side  by  side,  for  twenty  to  thirty 
miles,  through  undulating  grassy  country,  and  many  of  their  owd 
branches  are  divided  from  each  ether  by  only  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  canoes  have  been  dragged  from  one  stream  to  the  otber  over  the 
intervening  lowland.  There  are  other  similar  near  connections  of 
opposite  flowing  rivers,  separated  only  by  low-lying  land;  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tapajoa  nearly  join  those  of  the  Eio  Sarare,  another 
tributary  of  the  Guapore,  and  the  Itios  Xingu  and  Araguaya  are 
nearly  connected  with  those  of  the  Paraguay.  Near  the  borders  of 
Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz,  the  line  of  these  tablelands  bifurcates,  one 
branch  trending  southward,  still  in  the  form  of  wide  elevated  Eats, 
the  other  runs  north-east,  and  assumes  more  the  form  of  a  series 
of  ridges  and  isolated  peaked  hills,  known  as  tho  Serra  do  Cayapo, 
and  Serra  das  Divisoes  do  Eio  Claro.  Near  the  city  of  Goyaz  the 
divide  becomes  distinctly  mountainous,  and  the  ranges  radiate  in 
all  direotiona ;  here  are  tho  Montes  Pyreneus,  that  constitute,  as  far  as 
is  yet  known,  the  second  most  elevated  ridge  in   Brazil,  attaining  to 
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heights  variously  estiniated  at  7700  and  9700  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
sea.  But  lieyond  this  point,  as  thin  watershed  rutiB  north,  and  forms  the 
divide  between  the  Tocantins  and  S-  Francisco,  it  is  no  more  in  the  form 
of  monntaina  as  is  usually  depicted  on  maps,  but  really  as  a  wide  sterile 
sandy  plateau,  tbinly  covered  with  small  scrub  and  tufts  of  wiry  grasses. 
In  this  wdde  f!at  ridge  a  traveller  can  often  journey  100  miles  without 
meeting  water,  or  he  can  traverse  it  in  a  canoe  from  Earra  do  llio 
Grande,  on  the  Rio  S,  Francijico,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Riode  Somno,  on  the 
T*>cantins.  A  section  taken  from  the  month  of,  and  np,  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  rivers  Fretoand  Sapilo,  to  the  divide,  and  dow^n  the  Rio  do  Sonmo 
to  the  Tocantins,  shows  the  fallowing  heights  above  sea-Ievel : — 
Month  of  the  Eio  Grande  on  the  8.  Francisco,  1313  feet;  source 
of  the  Rio  de  Somno  at  the  divide,  2140  feet ;  mouth  uf  the  Rio  do 
Somno  on  the  Tocantins,  610  feet;  thereby  showing  a  difterence  of  level 
of  700  feet  between  the  levels  of  the  S,  Francisco  and  TocantiDs  rivers 
at  these  points  mentioneiL  The  divide  riKes  from  the  Rio  S.  Fran- 
cisco with  fairly  regular  gradients.  On  its  western  side  the  land 
drops  400  feet  in  a  few  miles,  and  then  falls  in  very  irregular  un- 
dulating countrj'  towards  the  Tocantins,  From  Carinhanha  on  the 
S.  FranciBCo,  another  exploration  was  carried  out,  that  resulted  in 
obtaining  another  section  across  this  divide,  Carinhanha  15M  f*,»et 
above  sea-level ;  at  the  summit  of  the  dividing  tableland  near  the 
Rio  Formosa,  2935  feet,  and  at  Flores  on  the  Eio  Paranan  1400  feet. 
In  this  latter  section,  both  the  ascent  and  descent  woro  very  gi'adufil 
and  regular,  and  no  mountain  ranges  were  met  with  in  either  case. 
This  high  elevated  plateau,  known  as  the  Serra  da  Mangabeira,  extends 
to  latitude  10 '  south,  wljere  it  joins  a  similar  high  flat  plateau  that 
forms  a  horseshoe  in  its  course,  and  constitutes  the  watershed  of  tho 
rivers  of  north-east  Brazil,  Now  returning  to  the  Montes  Pyreneos,  it  will 
be  seen  that  another  continuation  of  the  central  ridge  proceeds  towards, 
and  joins  on  to  the  Maritime  range,  and  forms  the  divide  between  the 
8,  Francisco  and  River  Plate  basins.  This  again  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  mountain  range  as  commonly  represented,  for  the  greater  part  of  it 
consists  of  great  rolling  rouDded  hills^  with  occasional  peaks  and  many 
flat-topped  tablelands ;  but  as  it  nears  the  Maritime  range,  it  becomes 
more  elevated,  and  terminates  in  distinct  ridges  of  granitic  gneiss,  and  iu 
Mils  largely  composed  of  exceedingly  rich  ironstone. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  surface  of  tho  land  is  extremely  irreguUir 
and  Mountainous,  One  range,  formerly  known  as  the  Serra  de  Deos  to 
livre  (meaning  **The  Lord  deliver  you  Mountains"),  is  sufliciently  ex- 
pressive in  its  name  of  its  rugged  paths,  deep  defiles  and  precipices. 
Several  years  ago,  in  passing  over  the  Serra  das  Boas  Mortea  from 
Congonhfts  de  Campos,  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande,  towards  the  Rio^ 
Paruopeha,  a  feeder  of  the  Rio  B.  Francisco^  I  found  tho  ascent  a  fairly 
easy  climb,  but  tho  descent  was  cpiite  a  scramble  down  steep  mountain 
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roatls,  roiiglily  puved  M*ttk  huge  blacks  and  slalia  of  ii-onstone,  and 
winding  around  the  sides  of  precipitous  hills.  Yet,  despite  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  journey  that  one  forgets  to  realiae  after  a  lapse  of  twelve 
years,  still  are,  and  always  will  he,  fresh  in  my  memory  tho  re  coll  ec- 
tioaa  of  tliat  glorious  pnre  and  serene  atmosphero,  fragrant  with  the 
odours  of  the  capim  de  cheiro^  a  grass  whoso  perfume  is  to  Brazil  what 
new-mown  hay  is  to  England,  and  how  grand  and  vast  'wa-j  the  pano- 
rama that  I  beheld  from  the  summit  of  the  I'ange,  of  the  myriad  forms 
of  grass-covered  or  boulder-strewn  crags  and  peaks  of  mountains,  and, 
ffir  below,  the  far-spreading  billowy  graaa-green  hills  and  winding 
forested  valleys,  terminatiDg  in  the  clear  blue  outline  of  serraa  that 
mingled  with  th«  light  fleecy  clouds  of  the  distant  horizon. 

I  had  no  means  with  nie  of  calculating  the  height,  but  an  engineer, 
who  aftem^ards  traversed  this  range,  tuld  mo  that  his  aneroid  indicated 
7800  feet  above  sea-level ;  if  that  is  proved  true,  this  range  will  bo 
much  higher  than  it  is  usually  considered. 

The  point  of  intersection  of  the  central  watershed  with  the  Maritime 
range,  is  geographically  a  n^ost  interesting  locality,  for  its  lofty  ridges 
oonstitote  a  divide  of  waters  that  flow  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
compass.  See  how  relatively  near  the  coast  are  some  of  the  sources  of 
the  S.  Francisco  and  Eiver  Plate  rivers,  that  flow  in  opposite  directions 
through  thousands  of  miles  of  valleys,  to  their  distant  outlets  in  tho 
Atlantic ;  and  probably,  of  the  rains  that  fall  on  some  of  the  dividing 
hills,  one  part  is  carried  away  to  the  north,  the  other  to  tho  south. 

Let  us  now  trace  this  great  Maritime  range,  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Brazilian  plateau.  It  comraences  in  the  southern  province  of  Bio 
Grande  do  Sul ;  starting  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  province  on 
the  Eio  tJi'uguay,  it  proceeds  towards  the  coast  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  slopes  facing  the  south,  and  constitutes  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Brazilian  plateau ;  after  approacliing  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  it 
ticcompanies  it  northwards,  sometimes  hugging  the  shore,  sometLmes 
many  miles  inland,  until  it  I'eaches  Cape  Frio. 

From  the  summit  of  its  seaward  face,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  rivers,  slope  with  gentle  gradients  towards  the  Eiver  Plate  basin. 
In  many  places  where  these  great  bluffs  approach  the  shore»  their  varied 
outline,  and  serTied  walls  covered  with  forest,  their  deep  recesses,  their 
crags  and  peaks,  present  some  of  the  most  charming  mountainous  coast 
swnery  of  the  world*  At  Capo  Frio  it  terminates  in  great  scarped  hills 
of  granitic  gneiss;  hoary,  time-worn,  and  weather-beaten — defenders  of 
the  coast-line  against  the  encroachments  of  tho  sea. 

At  Bio  de  Janeiro,  this  grand  line  of  rocky  mountains  culminates 
in  tho  Serra  dea  OrgQos  in  altitndes  7000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  land-locked  bay  of  this  city,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  scattered  groups 
of  mountains  of  this  range,  presents  such  nmrvels  of  scenery,  that  no 
port  in  the  world,  not  even  Naples,  Sydney,  San  Francisco,  or  Conetanti- 
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noplc,  can  compare  with  it  in  its  manifold  Ijeatitiee,  all  must  yield  the 
palm  to  the  lovely  hay  of  Rio  do  Janeiro, 

Now  leaving  the  coast  range,  and  proceeding  northwards  through 
the  great  coffee  districts,  wo  dip  into  tho  valley  of  the  Parahyha, 
and  again  ascending,  reach  the  most  celebrated  ridge  in  the  conn  try, 
the  Serra  da  Manteqneira.  It  rises  in  8,  Paulo,  where  a  branch 
trends  northwards  and  forms  one  of  tho  walls  of  the  basin  of  tho  Rio 
Grande ;  the  main  line  continnos  tip  tho  western  side  of  the  Parahyba 
in  the  form  of  lofty  precipitous  wooded  slopes,  often  rising  to  great 
boulder-strewn  crags  and  pinnacles.  It  faces  tho  south,  exposed  to  tho 
moiBtnre-laden  winds  of  the  ocean,  that  arc  condensed  into  almost  daily 
rains.  Here  is  situated  the  Peak  of  Itatiaia-assu,  tho  most  lofty  known 
elevation  of  Brazil,  10,040  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only  60  miles  from  tho 
coast  in  a  straight  line.  As  far  as  Ouro  Preto,  tho  range  presents  moio 
or  less  the  same  character,  a  long  mgged  ascent  from  tho  south  and 
south-east,  and  very  gentle  gradients  to  the  north  and  west  temiinating 
in  a  great  undulating  grassy  tableland.  At,  and  a  little  bejoiid  Ouro 
Preto,  it  gives  birth  to  innumerable  Htreains,  that  have  excavated  deep 
cavernous  valleya,  giving  the  intervening  bighlanda  the  apjiearance  of 
mountains  that  are  often  really  denudation  mountains.  Some  of  those 
ridges  of  primitive  rocks  attain  great  altitudes,  notably  Itacolnmi  near 
Ouro  PretOj  and  tho  peak  of  Itambo  further  north.  Beyond  Ouro  Preto  the 
main  range  rapidly  begins  to  assume  tho  character  of  a  high  tableland, 
that  widens  as  it  advances  into  BahJa;  it  crosses  this  province  in  great 
wide  sandy  plateans,  with  an  occasional  upheaved  dyke-like  ridge  hero 
and  there  or  showing  where  a  local  mass  of  harder  materials  has 
resisted  the  disintegrating  and  denuding  influences  of  time  and  weather. 
Its  course  is  bisected  by  the  Rio  S.  Francisco,  that  plunges  into 
the  lower  seaward  plateau,  at  the  groat  falls  of  the  Paulo  Affonso, 
tho  Niagara  of  Brazil.  A  little  further  on,  in  the  province  of 
Pemambuco,  it  joins  tho  eastern  arm  of  tho  north-eaBtern  watershed, 
and  together  tho  plateaux  extend  to  Cape  S«  Boque,  another  prominent 
atlvanoed  outpost  of  the  shofo-line. 

Thug  I  have  briefly  traced  the  main  framework  of  inland  Brazil,  the 
chief  bones  of  the  monster,  and  in  following  the  conrso  of  these  elevated 
lands,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rivers  of  Brazil  are  divided  into  three  great 
Bystems : — the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  the  basin  of  tho  Plato  rivers,  and  the 
many  distinct  and  separate  rivers  draining  into  tho  Atlantic,  Taking  these 
riverine  systems  in  the  order  mentioned,  I  will  endeavour  to  say  some- 
thing of  each,  and  point  out  their  different  prominent  charaoteristica. 

In  the  Amazons  system,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  1  have  included  the 
Tocantins  and  Araguaya,  yet,  although  they  are  not  now  tributaries  of 
that  great  river,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  were  formerly, 
when  the  river  Para  was  once  one  of  the  true  mouths  of  the  Amazons. 

This  Amazons  basin  is  divided  into  tho  bottle-shaped  low-lying  forest 
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of  its  upper  valley,  ImOO  miles  long  by  800  miles  broad,  and  its  circum- 
«cri1>ing  elevated  tablelands,  that  near  Obidua  and  Santarem  approach 
close  ti)  the  banks  of  the  main  river,  and  constitute  tho  neck  of  this  stu- 
]»undaiis  bottle -shaped  aroa.  Throughout  tho  length  of  this  river,  oast 
iUid  we>t  of  Obidos,  the  adjoining  land  is  bo  low  and  flat,  that  we  have 
in  many  cases  rather  a  aeries  of  more  or  less  parallel  streams  than  one 
great  clearly  defined  stream.  It  is  possible  to  go  in  a  canoe  up  the  whole 
of  tbo  valley  in  these  lateral  channels  (locally  tenuod  Parana- me rins), 
and  alt^o  pass  through  the  deep  foresta  by  natural  canals,  from  one 
tributary  to  another,  without  once  entering  the  main  river. 

It  is  a  singular  feature  of  tho  Amajtons  valley,  lying  as  it  docs  such 
a  mass  of  water  in  the  Equatorial  regions,  that  it  is  so  healthy  as  it 
really  is ;  some  of  its  tributaries  are  very  insalubrious,  and  where  life 
in  any  conditiun  is  made  a  misery  by  the  insect  pests ;  yet  1  have  never 
met  any  one  wlio  has  had  an  experience  of  life  on  the  Amazons,  who  has 
not  become  pas^sionatel}^  fonil  of  it.  The  glorious  vegetation,  the  life  free 
from  conventionalities!!,  the  brilliant  btinlight  and  warmth^  tempered  by 
fresh  breeze?,  contain  some  of  the  elements  of  making  a  paradise,  and  the 
un  me  reus  lines  of  river  steamers  now  plying  on  tlicse  majestic  waters, 
afibrd  means  for  rapid  communication,  and  of  obtaining  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life  for  the  settlers. 

The  vegetation  of  this  great  valley  is  essentially  diflferent  from  what 
is  found  ia  tho  other  two  riverine  aystems  ;  it  is  vaster,  purely  trtapical 
in  character,  and  con  tains  a  growth  and  variety  i>eculiar  to  itself.  The 
rich  low-iying  landn,  subject  to  annual  inundations,  frequent  I'ains  all  the 
year,  and  the  continual  heat,  produce  a  vast  wealth  of  dense  tropical 
verdure,  and  a  forest  area  greater  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  tho  globoj  intersected  by  thousands  of  miles  of  immense  navigable 
t^tteanis,  that  to  the  traveller  appear  more  like  grand  inland  seas,  rather 
than  rivers. 

Amongst  tho  immense  stores  of  valuable  vegetablo  productions  of 
tills  groat  forest,  the  indiarublx^r-treo  figures  pre-eminently-  It  exists 
in  such  vast  qmsntities,  and  tho  collection  of  the  juice  is  so  ver^" 
laerative,  that  it  has  attracted  to  even  tbe  most  Tcmote  rivers  thousands 
of  adventtirouB  Brazilians  from  tlio  adjoining  provinces  ;  and  despite  the 
hardships,  peiils,  and  privations  of  such  a  life,  still  flows  on  the  tide  of 
eager  hunters.  Rubber  is  doing  to  the  Amazons  what  gold  did  for 
Australia  and  Califoniia;  although  most  other  industries  on  the 
AmazonB  are  neglected  and  paralysed,  rubber  has  enabled  Para,  Manaos. 
^nd  other  riverine  cities  to  make  unprecedented  progreBs,  and  it  has 
covered  thousands  of  miles  of  rivers  with  steamers,  and  spread  a  popula' 
tian  over  vast  areas  that  otherwise  would  have  remained  dormant  for 
many  many  vears. 

So  little  relatively  is  as  yet  known  of  the  river,  that  it  is  stHl  a 
question  of  dispute  amongst  geographers,  as  to  whether  the  Para  river  is 
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one  of  tho  moiitlia  of  the  Amazons  or  not.  Wlicn,  liowever^  it  ig  re- 
membered, as  can  be  iiroTed»  that  the  quantity  of  water  passing  tbe  city  of 
Para  is  relatively  little  in  excess  of  what  is  found  at  tho  actnal  jnnction 
of  the  Tocantins  with  the  waters  of  the  Uanapii,  Pacajas,  Camaraip3%  and 
Jacundtt,therei8  very  little  room  left  for  the  Amazons  water— in  fact,  the 
Amazons  is  only  connected  with  the  Para  river  by  a  nnmber  of  narrow 
furoB^  or  channels  so  narrow,  that  steamers  proceeding  through  them  from 
Para  to  the  Amazons  almost  graze  tho  bnshcs  on  each  side,  and  the 
volume  of  water  that  can^flow  tlirough  these  furos  is  really  insignificant 
ill  proportion  to  the  volume  of  w^atcr  of  tho  ToeantiiiB  group  ;  so  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Para  river  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  months  of 
the  Amazons.  Undonbtcdly  it  was  so  formerly,  but  the  meeting  of  the 
flow  of  water  of  the  Tocantins  group,  with  the  main  river,  has  evidently 
silted  up  tho  old  wide  channel,  of  which  part  still  exists,  but  its  western 
extremity  is  now  closed^  and  the  masa  of  water  of  the  Amazons  finds  its 
way  direct  to  the  sea.  This  exit  of  the  Amazons  has  not  yet  beii^n  surveyed  ; 
I  feel  convinced  that  a  much  better  channel  conld  be  found  here  for 
Atlantic  steamers  proceeding  up  the  river,  rather  than  through  thenan*ow 
tortuous  channels  between  Para  and  that  river. 

To  any  one  ascending  tho  Amazons  river,  a  most  noticeable  feature 
strikes  his  attention,  namely  tho  table- top  pod  hOls  of  the  Serras  do 
Erere  and  Obidos,  and  the  somewhat  similar  formation  on  the  opposite 
bank,  at  tho  rear  of  Santarem.  These  opposite  highlands  form  tho 
walls  of  the  valley  through  whieh  the  river,  onco  probably  a  greiit 
inland  lake,  has  excavated  its  way  to  the  sea*  It  is  really  a  mistake  to 
call  these  heights  Serras,  for  the  word  Seixa  implies  a  range  of  hills, 
or  mountains,  and  the  so-called  Serras  of  Erere  arc  no  more  entitled  to 
be-  considered  as  a  mountain  range  than  aro  onr  Dover  cliflk  Their 
summits,  instead  of  being  ridges,  extend  in  the  form  of  undulating 
savannahs  far  inland,  ever  ascending,  furrowed  into  hollows  and 
valleys  by  manj^  a  stream  or  watercourse.  Strange  and  interesting 
as  is  the  appearance  of  theso  cliffs  of  1000  feet  high,  yet  they  are  not 
exceptional  to  the  basin  of  the  Amazons;  at  its  farthest  western 
extremity  in  tho  Serra  do  Cupati,  bordering  the  banks  of  the  Eio 
Japura,  and  also  iu  the  western  face  of  the  Chapada  da  i^Iangabeira, 
are  encountered  identical  formations,  and  oven  to  the  north,  in  Eorairaa 
and  its  brother  Kukenam,  also  exists  a  somewhat  similar  appearance. 
Theso  great  precipitous  bluffs  and  isolated  taldc-topped  hills  aro 
indicative,  or  at  least  suggestive,  of  a  great  denudation  that  has 
either  long  since  occurred,  or  is  yet  happening,  I  rather  am  disposed 
to  the  latter  supposition,  especially  in  viewing  the  appeamnco  of  the 
western  face  of  the  Chapada  da  Mangabeira,  tho  Tocantins-S.  Francisco 
watershed ;  from  the  S.  Francisco  it  rises  gradually  and  by  regular 
gradients  to  the  divide,  where  it  appears  as  perpendicular  walls  of  sand- 
atone,  with  fiat  summits,  and  presents  an  appearance,  when  viewed  from 
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tresses.  I  he  base  oi  tJiese  cims  is  compos 
a  Batural  earth  elope  of  the  modem  debris  of  the  fallen  material  of  tha 
walls.  That  this  tableland  extended  yet  further  to  the  west  20,  30,  or 
GO  miles,  is  evident  by  the  detached  groups  of  flat-topped  hills  that  on© 
meets  with  at  these  distances,  of  identical  formations,  and  many  of  who84> 
summits  are  practically^level  with  the  main  tableland.  I  have  ascendeil 
to  the  top  of  one  of  these  miniature  Eorairaas,  and  found  a  vegetation  and 
soil  precisely  similar  to  that  on  the  great  plateau,  whereaa  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  surrounding  lowlands  was  quite  different  in  its  character. 
Some  of  these  isolated  table-topped  hills  aro  split  across,  and  tho  ex- 
tremitiea  appear  ready  at  any  moment  to  fall  and  add  their  elements  to 
tho  adjoining  lowlands. 

The  Amazons  presents  another  peculiar  characteristic,  namely  tho 
absence  of  a  delta,  for  although  tho  exit  of  the  river  ia  amidst  tho 
channels  of  a  great  archipelago  of  islands,  yet  theae  islands  are  largely 
composed  of  a  rocky  basis.  In  fact,  rather  the  reverse  of  a  delta  exists, 
as  it  can  be  proved  that  tho  sea  is  encroaching  upon  and  eating  away 
tho  land  faster  than  tlio  river  can  deposit  its  alluvial  matter ;  yet  bo 
great  is  the  force  of  this  mighty  jiionareh  of  rivers,  that  its  discoloured 
waters  can  be  sighted  at  sea,  100  miles  from  land. 

The  Plato  basin  diflers  from  the  Amazons  basin,  in  the  following- 
features.  The  climate  is  more  variable^  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  are  more 
difitinct.  The  low  plains,  iustead  of  being  covered  with  forests,  are  often 
vast  flat  areas  of  grass  and  scrub,  subject  to  inundations  from  the  rivers; 
tho  vegetation  is  less  tropical  in  charactcrj  in  fact,  on  the  Parana  and 
adjoining  rivers  aro  considerable  forests  of  the  araucaria  pine  and  other 
trees  of  temperate  regions.  The  north-east  section  of  this  basin  consists 
of  part  of  tho  undulating  great  Brazilian  plateau,  with  belts  of  forest 
existing  only  in  ih&  vaUcf^s  of  the  rivers.  The  liio  Grande  and  Kio  Parana 
traverse  tho  great  southern  tableland  of  the  Plate  basin,  the  latter  river 
iiileriiifj  the  lower  level  of  the  plateau  at  the  falls  of  tho  **  Sete  Qucdas.** 
This  north-east  section  comprises  admirable  fields  for  future  colonisation, 
a  fine  climate  and  a  go«jd  soil,  both  fur  grazing  and  for  agriculture,  but 
it  requires  development  of  communications ;  at  present  a  colonist  would 
iind  the  value  of  his  products  absorbed  in  cost  of  transport.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  basin  is  unpopulated,  except  by  a  few  poor  tribes  of  Indians ;  but 
on  theParaguay^  and  the  extreme  north-east,  and  the  section  in  S.  l^aulo* 
liio  (Trande,  and  Parana,  near  tho  coast  range,  there  is  a  considerable 
jRipulation,  principally  de%'oted  to  cattle  raising  and  agricultare,  and 
the  rail^vays  in  S.  Paulo  and  liio  Grande  have  undoubtedly  given  a 
great  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  aided  as  it  has  been  by 
German  and  Italian  immigrants. 

The  third  division  of  the  empire,  containing  the  rivers  flowing  from 
tho  coast  ranges  aftd  the  central  watershed  to  the  Atlantic,  also  ] 
characteristics  of   its   own,   diiferent   from    the   Amazonss    and    Plate 
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baeins-  In  the  sou  them  portion,  from  Rio  Grande  aa  far  as  Eio  do 
Janeiro,  the  coast  range,  ''  Serru  do  Mar,''  gives  rise  to  numerous  pre- 
cipitoue  atreama  falling  into  tho  Atlantic,  llie  Rio  S.  FrancjBco,  that 
might  well  be  considered  a  distinct  basin,  as  it  really  is,  I  have  included 
in  this  Bt^ction,  It  is  accompaDied  during  the  greater  part  of  its  oourso 
by  the  bluffs  of  tab! elands  on  each  side  of  its  valley ;  aometimcs  they 
approach  near  the  hanks  and  form  healthy  situations  for  townships ;  at 
other  times  the  tablelands  are  only  seen  10  or  20  miles  away  from  tho 
river.  In  almost  every  case  these  bluffs  or  cliffs  are  designated  as  Serras^ 
a  very  great  mistake,  for  they  should  be  csilled  ^'  Taboleiros  *'  (table- 
lands). Near  the  village  of  Jacare  and  at  Sao  Bom  Jezus  da  Lapa*  are  some 
very  curious  limestone  formations ;  thoj'  rise  abruptly  with  perpendicular 
sides  from  a  plain,  their  summits  are  weather-worn  into  pinnacles,  point s> 
and  towel's,  with  tho  interstices  filled  with  tho  tall,  blue,  candelahra-like, 
Miinducurti  cactus.  Their  fronts  arc  stained  and  hoary  with  time, 
they  look  what  I  believe  them  to  be,  the  ancient  bones  of  the  plateau 
that  once  filled  the  valley,  their  softer  surrounding  materials  having  long 
since  been  denuded  and  carried  away  to  tho  distant  Atlantic.  The  valley  of 
the  S,  Francisco  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Amazons,  in  tho  absence 
of  anything  like  tho  vast  forest  of  tho  latter.  The  former  only  shows  forest 
on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  stream,  behind  which  are  lower  levels  of 
lagoons,  accompanying  the  river  on  its  course ;  they  vary  in  width  from 
a  few  yards  to  a  few  miles,  and  often  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  adjoining 
elopes  of  the  tableland.  The  great  part  of  the  lowland  of  the  valley,  where 
not  swampy,  is  covered  wuth  a  dwarfed,  scrubby  vegetation,  and  tracts  of 
grass -land  8  with  occasional  small  extents  of  forest.  This  river  in  many 
parts  is  extremely  unhealthy,  especially  in  the  upper  course.  During  my 
surveys  there,  I  resided  six  months,  from  I)eceml>er  t^>  June,  in  the  river 
valley  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pariiopeba.  I  employed  within  that  time 
some  GO  men,  one  after  another  ;  not  a  man  escaped  intermittent,  or  re- 
mittent fever,  and  six  of  them  eventually  died.  Yet  with  a  little  work, 
these  malarious  lagoons  might  easily  be  drained  as  the  water  of  tho 
river  subsides,  and  these  localities  might  be  turned  into  extraordinarily 
lich  and  fertile  lands,  instead  of  being  uninhabitable  in  many  parts,  as 
at  present. 

To  the  east  and  north  of  the  S.  Francisco  vaUey  are  the  remaining 
riverine  depressions  that  conBtitiite  the  rest  of  the  Atlantio  river  system. 
Here  there  are  so  many  rivers,  each  containing  its  own  basin  distinct, 
that  it  is  impo8.sib!e  in  the  compass  of  this  paper  to  mention  the  numerous 
little  groups ;  suffice  to  say  that  the  north-east  rivers  rise  in  the  elevated 
ridges  of  the  north-east  watershed^  and  flow  by  gentle  gradients  to  the  sea. 
The  rivers  Gurupy,  Mearim,  Itapucnru,  and  Tarnahyba,  are  navigable 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  as  are  also  many  of  the  Atlantic  rivers 
from  the  eastern  divide  of  the  S.  Francisco.  This  region,  although  in 
many  parts  much  broken  up  by  isolated  groups  of  hills  and  flat-topped 
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olovatlons,  is  fuirly  regular.  It  is  subject  to  great  and  devastating 
droiightSj  that  cause  an  immense  amount  of  niisery  and  (luflering. 

This  third  hytlrographic  division  contains  within  itself  the  greater 
part  of  the  population^  wealth,  and  industry  of  the  empire*  Its  climate 
varies  from  the  genial  climate  of  32  south  latitude  to  the  tiamp  heat  of 
the  Equator,  and  comprises  an  immense  variety  of  soil  and  vegetation, 
from  the  forest-clad  slopes  of  the  Scrra  do  Mar,  anil  Mantequeira ;  the 
woods  and  plains  of  Rio  do  Janeiro ;  the  virgin  forests  of  the  Eio  Doce  ; 
the  arid  tablelands  of  Bahia^  with  their  stores  of  mineral  wealth ;  the  rich 
mineral  moiintains  of  Minas  Geraes ;  the  sandy  tablelands  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  north-east  division  of  the  empires  the  intervening  belt  of 
forest  at  the  foot  of  the  coast  slopes  of  the  tableland,  terminating  in  the 
low  giuss  plains,  broken  by  occasional  groups  of  hills. 

In  reviewing  tho  subjects  I  have  treated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
positions  of  the  highest  altitmlee  are  practically  in  a  straight  line,  for  if 
a  lino  is  subtended  from  lloraiina  in  tho  most  northern  extremity  of 
the  empire,  to  the  peak  of  Itatiaia-assu,  in  the  south,  it  will  cut 
through  the  Montes  Pyreneos  in  Goyaz,  with  their  respective  heights 
of  8600,  10,OiO,  9700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  tlie  highest  being 
Itatiaia-assu,  near  th©  eonthem  coast,  and  the  lowest  Roraima  in  the 
north. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  great  depression  that  extends  through 
tho  centre  of  the  South  American  continent,  practically  similar  to  what 
exists  in  the  North  American.  For  instance,  a  canoe  can  be  navigated 
from  the  Hio  Orinoco  to  the  Kio  Negro,  thence  to  the  Amazons,  then  up 
the  Rios  Madeira,  Mamore,  Guapore,  and  Alegr^,  here  it  will  not  be 
more  than  500  or  600  feet  above  tho  sea ;  the  canoo  can  then  l>e  hauled 
across  a  low  grassy  flut,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  Rio  Agoapehy,  then 
descend  by  the  Eio  Jauru  and  Iiio  Paraguay,  to  Buenoa  Ayres.  The 
distance  from  the  Amazons  to  the  Plate  by  this  route  is  about  2500  miles, 
of  which  1650  have  already  been  traversed  by  steamers,  leaving  yet 
850  miles  to  be  navigated,  Birt  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  whole 
of  this  route  oSers  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  navigable  rivers; 
on  the  contrary,  the  remaining  850  miles  that  have  not  been  explored 
by  steamers,  not  only  contain  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 
even  the  lightest  dmught  steamer,  but  also  in  many  places  even  to  the 
ascent  of  a  canoo.  Yet  this  route  will  most  probably  be*  in  the  more  or 
less  remote  future,  tho  main  line  of  internal  eommunic^ition*  By  far  the 
gicatcr  part  of  the  lands  of  this  natural  way  are  as  un develop od  as  the 
Congo  of  Africa — in  fact,  more  so,  as  the  districts  are  very  thinly  populated 
by  Indians,  and  a  very  few  settlers.  There  is  also  the  connection  between 
the  Rio  S.  Francisco  and  Itio  Tocantins.  A  canoe  can  leave  tho  fi»rmer 
river  and  go  up  the  Rios  Grande,  Pre  to,  and  Sapao.  The  source  of  this  last 
river  is  in  a  beantiful  lake  in  a  valley  Burrounded  by  fortress-looking 
table-topped  bills;  the  margins  of  tho  lake  artj  borderetl  l>y  groves  of  gmnd 
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Burity  palms  (Mauritia  vinifera) ;  on  the  west  the  lake  drains  out  in  a 
quick-flowing  considerable  stream,  the  Rio  Diogo,  joins  a  Rio  Preto,  and 
thence  onwards  by  the  Rio  do  Somno  to  the  Tocantins.  This  journey 
could  be  made  without  once  taking  the  canoe  out  of  the  water,  except  to 
descend  with  safety  a  few  rough  bits  of  water  on  the  western  outlet  of 
the  lake. 

When  I  explored  this  route  in  1875,  a  largo  part  of  it  was  unknown 
and  uninhabited,  and  some  of  the  natives  occasionally  met  were  ex- 
tremely shy,  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  the  sight  of  white  men, 
especially  of  travellers ;  and  as  I  was  neither  a  trader,  a  planter,  a  priest, 
nor  a  soldier,  my  personality  became  a  mysterj'-  to  them,  which  they 
finally  solved  by  deciding  that  I  was  anti-Cbrist  entering  the  country 
with  the  object  o€  making  slaves  and  heathens  of  the  people,  and  they 
were  afterwards  discovered  most  fervently  offering  up  prayers  for 
deliverance  from  the  machinations  of  the  evil  one. 

The  temperature  of  Brazil  is  not  so  high  aa  is  usually  imagined,  or 
as  one  would  suppose  from  its  situation  within  the  tropics.  At  Pemam- 
buco  it  rarely  exceeds  at  any  time  in  the  day  82^,  and  descends  to  68^  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  at  night.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  last  thirty- four  years  was  74°*  14.  February  was  the  average 
hottest  month  at  78" -62,  and  July  the  coldest,  69^-26.  The  most  ex- 
ceptionally hot  day  was  in  January  1880,  at  99^-50,  and  the  coldest  in 
September  1882,  at  50^ '30.  A  two  years'  residence  at  S.  Antonio,  on 
tlie  Rio  Madeira,  showed  a  general  highest  average,  by  day,  of  82^-88^, 
and  lowest,  at  night,  G9--75^,  but  on  one  or  two  exceptional  occasions 
the  thermometer  registered  95^.  A  six  weeks*  observation,  in  March 
and  April,  at  Carinhanlia  on  the  Rio  S.  Francisco,  showed  the  following 
minimum  and  maximum  temperatures  at  various  hours  during  this 
period :— 7  a.m.,  64^-78^ ;  at  10  a.m.,  70^-85=^ ;  at  1  p.m.,  72-89^ ;  at  4  p.m., 
74°-92^ 

A  year's  observations  in  1874  at  Pirapora,  on  the  S.  Francisco,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  showed  the  following  minimum  and 
maximum  temperatures  of  each  month. 

January,  63^-93^;  February,  G4^-95^;  March,  63^-94° ;  April,  64'^-9r ; 
May,  64^-83^  June,  49^-86^:  July,  45^-90^;  August,  46^-88^;  Sep- 
tember, 60^-98";  October,  64^-90°;  November,  67^-88'';  December, 
(]7^-96°.  This  Pirapora  is  the  hottest  place  I  have  ever  experienced  in 
sixteen  years'  residence  and  travelling  in  Brazil,  but  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  an  unusual  circumstance.  Where  these  observations  were  taken, 
the  soil  consists  merely  of  a  covering  of  a  very  few  inches  of  earth,  with 
tufts  of  short  grass,  over  a  considerable  plain  of  exceptionally  hard 
sandstone  rock.  In  the  daily  sunshine  the  soil  is  quickly  baked,  and  the 
rocky  subsoil  becomes  greatly  heated,  and  so  is  generated  such  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  temperature  for  Brazil.  In  Southern  Brazil,  and  in 
the  higher  parts  of  Minas  Geraes,  there  are  frosty  nights  in  the  winter ; 
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Lilt  in  tho  summer,  the  tliermoDioier  registers  a  higher  temperature 
than  in  the  north  of  the  empire. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  ask  attention  to  the  map  wherein  I  have 
endeavoured  to  roughly  sketch  the  general  appearance  of  the  country. 
I  have  purposely  exaggerated  the  aspect  of  the  cJiief  mountain  ranges, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  plateau,  po  as  to  render  them  clearer  of  com- 
prehension,  and  have  only  shown  the  chief  riverine  valleys,  the  extent 
of  the  tablelands,  of  the  Amazons  forest,  and  the  Jiraits  of  the  farthest 
railway  extension.  The  map  does  not  pretend  to  indicate  more,  and 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  any  other  purpose.  For  those  wha 
require  the  most  trustworthy  map  of  Brazil  at  present  in  existence, 
there  is  nono  superior  to  the  German  Stieler's  Hand  Atlas  of  South 
America,  where  is  carefully  indicated  the  varied  information  collected 
by  80  many  travellers  in  Brazil,  although  even  that  otherwise  excellent 
map  is  very  incorrect  in  its  delineations  of  many  of  the  main  elevations 
of  the  country. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  there  are  many  spaces  shown  without  rivers, 
and  that  many  of  the  distiinceH  between  the  indicated  streams  would 
scale  many  miles  of  apjiarently  un watered  areas.  I  have  purposely 
omitted  the  minor  streams,  even  when  they  are  known  to  exist,  with 
the  object  of  rendering  tho  map  not  too  confused.  I  imagiue  there  is 
no  country  on  the  globe  so  well  watered  as  Brazil,  and  my  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  travel  in  any  part  of  the 
country  ten  miles  without  meeting  water,  excepting  on  the  arid  table- 
lands of  some  of  the  watershedB.  In  a  survey  made  down  tho  Paraopeba 
and  Upper  S.  Francisco,  in  a  distance  of  317  miles  we  passed  seventy- 
seven  streams,  varying  from  at  least  15  feet  wide  to  a  much  greater 
width*  besides  innumerable  smaller  streams  and  watercourses.  Theie 
are  also  scores— nay,  Inmdreds — of  groups  of  prominent  hills  and  ridged 
serras  not  bere  indicated ;  to  enter  upon  their  enumeration  aione  would 
require  far  greater  scope  than  the  limits  of  this  paper,  and  would  more- 
over exceed  the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  vast  as  is  tho  Amazons  forest,  it  occupies 
only  about  one- fourth  of  the  area  of  the  empire ;  the  rest  is  taken 
up  by  the  undulating  tablelands  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
mountain  ranges  rising  to  5000  to  10,000  feet,  and  by  the  river  vallsys 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  forests  of  the  Amazons  there  are  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Maritime  range*  that  as  far  as  tho  meridian  of  Ouro  Preta 
are,  or  were,  primitively  covered  with  indigenous  forest  growth.  In 
the  province  of  Parana  are  also  considerable  tracts  of  pines  and  other 
trees.  In  moat  of  tlxe  valle3'g  are  also  found  long  narrow  belts  of  forest 
bordering  the  rivers ;  but  the  higher  intervening  ground  between  the 
valleys  may  safely  bo  considered  as  what  i-i  known  as  chapadas, 
taboleiros,  geraes,  campoa,  cerrados;  that  is,  fiat,  ridged,  or  undulating 
country  covered  with   grass    only  in  places,  or   in    others   by   grass. 
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LuBh,  floworiDg  plants,  cacti,  and  dwarf  palme,  or  by  the  cerrados, 
a  namtJ  that  cannot  be  rendered  into  English  as  tliei'e  is  nothing  in 
Europe  to  correspond  to  it ;  it  practically  means  thick  bush,  having 
much  the  appearance  of  a  wild  neglected  English  orchard,  with  dense 
underwood »  buBhes,  and  grasses ;  the  trees  are  small,  distorted  in 
growth  and  much  scattered  ;  they  are  of  extremely  hardy  varieties, 
and  resist  equally  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  drought.  These  campos  lands 
often  extend  over  great  areas ;  in  Goyaz  one  can  tra%*el  for  several  days 
through  such  lands  without  once  sighting  forest  of  any  kind.  The 
atmosphere  of  these  elevations,  especially  of  ihe  campos,  the  savannahs, 
or  prairies  of  Brazil,  is  most  delightful  and  exhilarating;  To  thoroughly 
appreciate  it,  one  must  have  resided  for  some  time  amidst  the  dark 
gloom  uf  the  forests,  in  their  damp,  humid  air,  impregnated  with  the 
mj-riad  odours  of  fragrant  oi^  oflfenhive  pknis,  and  of  rotting  vege- 
tation J  worried  by  the  sting  and  the  moiiotvonons  drone  and  hum  of 
insects ;  bewildered  by  the  maze  and  tangle  of  colossal  trees  and  creep- 
ing, twining,  festcHJued  vines  ;  and  experience  the  sense  of  grim  solitude, 
and  the  feeling  of  low  depression  that  the  shady  gloom  produces,  and 
I  ben  emerge,  like  from  night  to  day,  on  to  these  bright  breezy  uplands, 
sparkling  with  sunlight,  gemmed  with  flowers,  fragrant  with  sweet 
perfumes,  and  Hveh'  with  the  sounds  of  birds  whistling,  gcrearaing,  and 
warbling  a  noisy  concert, — then  how  one  will  feel  revived  and  take  in 
the  pure,  serene  atmosphere,  fuD  of  oaone,  eagerly  and  with  boyish 
inclinations  to  shout,  to  gallop  your  home,  anything  to  express  your 
feeling  of  ecstasy  and  delight  1 

From  the  savannahs  of  Eoraima,  and  the  campos  of  the  Amazons, 
right  through  Brazil  to  its  southern  provinces,  is  found  on  those  uplands 
this  glorious  atmosphere.  But  delightful  as  it  is,  bright  and  extensive 
the  far-spoading  landscape,  extending  far  away  in  great  billowy  earth- 
waves  here  and  there  shadowed  by  tlie  passing  clouds,  and  fading  inio 
the  blue  outlines  of  hills  on  the  horizon-  yet  this  campos  land  is  con- 
sidered, north  of  the  latitude  of  Ouroirreto,  unfit  for  an^^thing  but 
pastoral  purposes.  South  of  this  division  the  soil  improves  in  richness 
and  moisture,  and  much  of  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  uplands,  especially  of  the  higher 
platciius  near  the  city  of  Barbacena,  is  the  existence  and  appearance  of 
numerous  great  rugged  hollows  in  the  sides  and  slopes  of  many  of  the 
great,  rolling,  grass*covered  hills.  These  hollows  are  actually  landslips, 
caui'ed  by  the  existence  of  springs  of  Avater.  The  aspect  of  these  great 
natural  excavations  is  picture8C[ue  in  the  extreme,  both  in  form  and 
colour;  their  sides  are  worn  into  every  imaginable  shape,  pinnacles, 
domes,  and  pointed  towers,  buttresses  and  cavities  ;  ravines,  narrow,  deep 
and  precipitouB,  or  wide  open  spaces  surrounded  by  lofty  perpendicular 
walls  riven  by  cracks,  and  ready  to  fail,  and  add  yet  more  to  the  chaos 
of  boulders  and  fantastic  masses  of  earth  that  strew  their  floors.     But  it 
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is  in  their  colour  tliat  tLeir  great  charm  lies.  Tlie  prevailing  tint  is  a 
deep  Indian  red,  tliat  with  the  green  of"  the  hills  and  the  blue  sky  above, 
flecked  with  glistening  whita  clouda,  constitutes  a  charming  combination 
of  t-onee.  Any  otjo  of  these  barrancas,  as  they  are  called,  offers  excellent 
opportunities  to  the  geologist  for  tho  study  of  the  soil,  and  truly  the 
appearance  is  often  extremely  interesting.  In  many  of  them  are  found 
lying  upon  beds  of  eandstone,  near  tlie  floor  of  tho  hollow,  extensive 
deposits  of  fiiio  laminated  clays,  Tajyinjj;  in  thickness^  but  frequently 
divided  into  layers  as  thin  as  a  sheet  uf  paper,  and  consisting  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  colours  of  tho  most  fjpposito  tint  lying  sid^  by  side 
— pink,  bhie,  white,  black,  grey,  orange,  crimson,  purple,  and  yellow. 
Professor  Agassiz  described  preciselj^  similar  formations  in  tlie  valley  of 
the  Amazons,  and  found  them  resting  upon  the  sandstone  beds  of  the 
lowest  formation.  Many  of  these  barrancas,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  Sao  Jolo  del  Rey,  show  an  iq^per  stratum  of  white  or  yellow 
quartz  gravel  conglomerate,  exceedingly  rich  in  gold»  and  often  gold  can 
bo  procured  from  the  surrounding  eartli  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  sides, 
making  tho  hill  as  it  were  literally  peppered  with  gi*ains  of  gold.  In 
that  district  I  have  even  procitrcd  it  frotu  the  duet  of  the  highways. 

A  characteristic  of  Brazil  is  a  rich,  led,  highly  fertile  clay  Boil,  that 
is  found  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  I  have  been  enabled 
to  trace  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  I'araupeba  ;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sao  Joiio  del  Itey ;  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas  ;  in  the  valley  of 
Bio  Proto,  near  Formosa ;  at  Carolina  on  the  Tocantins ;  and  at  Chapada 
in  Maranhao,  The  subetanee  and  formation  of  this  material  may  bo 
briefly  described  as  a  sheet  of  red,  unstratified  clay,  interspersed  with 
pebbles  and  honlder8>  overlying  the  rock  in  place.  This  stitf,  soft  clay 
contains  within  ittself  all  the  mineralogical  elements  usually  found  in 
old  metamorphic  rook,  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  clay-slate,  &c. ;  the 
boulders  aro  usually  masses  of  a  kind  nf  green  stone,  compoeed  of  an 
equal  amount  of  greenish  black  hornblende  and  felspar,  and  they  are 
entirely  ibreign  to  the  rocks  they  often  rest  upon.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  formation  originated  Agassiz^s  theory  of  an  ancient  glacial  age 
in  Brazil,  but  I  believe  that  his  views  have  never  been  endorsed  by  any 
competent  geologist,  and  have  been  ably  and  effectively  controverted  by 
Sir  diaries  Lyell.  There  yet  remains  a  field  for  scientists  to  explore 
in  definitely  determining  tliis  curious  phenomenon;  but  Mr.  Buchanan, 
of  the  Chalhnger^  directed  his  attention  to  it,  and  his  theory  of  its 
formation  is  not  only  probable,  but  appeals  to  one*8  common  senso 
without  verging  upon  the  marvellous* 

lie  fore  concluding,  I  wish  to  toech  upon  two  other  matters  of  general 
interest,  although  foreign  to  tho  subject  of  this  paper: — they  are,  the 
extension  of  railwa}^^,  and  the  crisis  in  Brazih  My  remarks  must 
necessarily  be  brief.  I  have  roughly  indicated  on  the  map  the  present 
reach  of  the  various  lines,  and  their  directions.     It  will  bo  seen  how 
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trifling  is  their  extent  in  comparison  with  the  vast  areas  to  the  west, 
yet  it  should  he  noted  that  a  great  number  of  these  lines  Lave  Btrngghinl 
in  their  infancy  with  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  they  will  not  have 
to  encounter  in  their  futuro  prolongations.  I  allude  to  the  old  times 
when  railways  had  not  been  tested  in  Brazil,  and  when  the  country  was 
even  a  more  '*  terra  incognita  "  than  it  is  now,  and  capital  was  so  much 
more  difficult  to  obtain  ;  another  obstacle  was  the  climb  up  the  steep  hills 
of  the  coast  that  many  of  these  railways  havo  had  to  encounter*  Now 
that  many  havo  reached  tho  npper  levels  of  the  tablelands,  their  future 
extension  to  tho  far  west  will  be,  in  oomparisoa,  easy  and  less  expensive 
work*  It  will  be  seen  that  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I*eniambuco,  and  Bahia  are 
each  struggling  towards  a  common  goal,  the  Kio  S.  Francisco.  Bnt  I 
am  afraid  that  under  oxij^ting  circumatauces,  their  cndeavoui^  to  roach 
a  common  bwinio  in  search  of  a  very  problematical  traffic,  will  only  end 
in  disappointnieiit,  as  tho  river  traffic  is  insufficient  for  one  railway  to 
the  coast,  let  alone  four  railway  outlets.  A  State  line  has  already  been 
constructed  ronnd  the  falls  of  l*edro  Affonso,  and  brought  the  traffic  of 
the  upper  river  in  communication  with  tho  lower.  This  line  was  bnilt 
by  tho  State  to  give  emjiloyment  to  the  starving  inhabitants  of  Ceara 
during  a  great  famine  a  few  years  ago,  It^  inability  to  cover  its 
working  expenses  is  a  proof  that  tho  S.  Francisco  traffic  cannot  support 
a  railway.  Sao  Paulo  is  rapidly  extending  its  many  railways  sooth  and 
west.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  also  spreading  its  lines  in  all  directions ;  much 
of  this  is  now  being  done  by  national  capital  and  enterprise,  national 
engineers  and  builders.  This  initiation  of  national  public  works  by 
Brazilians  is  one  of  tho  best  signs  of  tho  progress  of  tho  country. 

It  has  been  customary  of  late  years  to  look  upon  Brazil  as  a  country 
subject  at  any  moment  to  a  crash  and  collapse.  Yet,  although  its 
financial  state  is  at  present  very  deplorable,  compared  with  other  and  even 
with  European  countries,  it  is  not  exceptionaiJy  so.  I  conisider  that  for 
the  last  100  years  Brazil  has  been,  unknowingly,  slowly  recovering  from 
the  efiects  of  her  pree^KJious  infant  prosperity,  when  in  those  early  days 
of  her  existence,  1700  to  1800,  snch  fabulous  wealth  was  scraped  from  tho 
virgin  gold  and  diamond  deposits  of  the  interior.  The  crash  really  came 
when  the  grand  old  energetic  race,  of  Portuguese  adventureiBj  expired,  and 
loft  only  behind  them  their  effete  descendants,  demoralised  by  the  opulence 
inherited  from  their  enterprising  ancestors.  It  is  even  now  as  painful 
as  it  was  70  years  ago,  to  travel  through  the  old  mining  centres  of  Mi  nas 
Geraes,  Bahia,  and  Go3^az,  and  see  the  grand  old  fazendas,  and  the  many 
vestiges  of  great  mining  operations,  abandoned,  deserted,  gi'im,  and 
desolate,  in  their  stirrounding  solitudes.  Whole  valleys  once  smiled 
with  proBperous  activity  and  cultivation,  where  now  only  patches  of 
plantations  are  hero  and  there  met  with,  just  sufficient  to  meet  local 
demands.  The  once  grand  old  homesteads  are  now  the  ruinous  abodes 
of  s^iualid  poverty  and  indolent  tenants.     The  increased  scarcity  and 
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coii8et|iient  greater  value  of  Blaves  and  the  eventual  dearth  of  Indian 
labour,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  facile  workings  of  the  mines,  combined 
to  hasten,  if  not  prodncOi  this  decadence.  Yet  Brazil  is  now  trying,  and 
stniggling  effectually  to  establish  her  existence  on  a  more  firm  and 
solid  basis.  Formerly,  her  evanescent  wealth  was  produced  in  the 
distftiit  interior^  now  it  is  made  on  the  coast,  in  commerce,  agriculture^ , 
stable  industries,  public  works,  and  manufactures,  by  a  new  generation 
of  Brazilians  full  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  vast  interior  must  yet 
remain  long  unutilised,  unle&s  a  possible  rush  for  gold  ensues^  and  the 
country  becomes  consequently  developed  like  Australia  and  California, 
But  even  if  such  an  event  was  to  happen,  existing  Brazilian  land  laws, 
and  mining  laws,  must  be  altered,  and  a  practical  welcome  given  to  tho 
immigrants. 

In  conclusion,  I  only  hope  that  a  little  knowledge  has  been  gleaned 
from  such  a  brief  sketch  of  the  vast  land  of  Brazil,  greater  in  its  area 
than  the  United  States,  greater  than  the  British  and  second  only  to  the 
fiussian  Empire. 

In  ill  trod  uciog  Mr.  Wells  to  the  meeting, 

The  PitEsiDENT  said  the  author  of  the  paper  had  sfient  no  less  than  seventeen 
years  in  Brazil,  and,  Imving  traversed  almost  every  provioce  of  that  enormoufl 
country,  probably  knew  more  about  it  than  51  ny  other  liTing  Englishman. 

After  the  ]>aiwjr, 

Mr,  Colin  JIackekzie  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  one  who,  like  himself, 
had  spent  many  happy  years  in  Brazil,  to  find  that  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  waa  at  last  directed  to  that  neglected  country,  and  no  beginning 
could  have  been  better  than  the  able  paper  to  which  they  had  just  listened.  He 
Vfm  residing  in  Rio  stjventcon  years  ago  when  Mr.  Wells  first  arrived  there  to  carry 
out  a  Tery  bold  and  almost  unprecedented  exploration  for  the  Brazilian  GoveminenC, 
in  fact,  to  connect  the  existing  railway  Don  Pedro  Begundo  with  the  river  San 
Francisco,  and  contintie  the  navigation  up  the  San  Francisco  until  it  could  be 
connected  with  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  and  so  reach  Pari.  The  main  idea 
was  to  have  an  alternative  route  in  case  of  war,  and  the  interruption  of  commnni- 
cation  between  north  and  south  along  the  seaboard.  The  Brazilian  Government 
were  highly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr,  Wells  and  his  companions 
carried  out  the  scheme.  Since  then  Mr*  Wells  had  gone  over  the  country  in  every 
direction.  Exploration  in  South  America  could  not  ofler  the  adventitious  attractions 
of  other  countries.  There  were  no  historical  empires  or  ancient  races,  as  in  Asia, 
and  explorers  were  not  followed  by  troops  of  Cossacks;  neither  could  it  offer  tho 
great  mystery  and  wonder  that  had  always  attached  to  the  name  of  Africa ;  but  oa 
MuDgo  Park,  Speke  and  Grant,  Livingstone,  Cameron,  and  Stanley',  had  developed 
all  the  wonders  of  that  continent,  if  the  Society  would  turn  its  attention  tn  South 
America,  it  would  |)erha]js  find  attractions  of  a  nature  far  exceeding  what  had  l>een 
discovered  elsewhere.  If  the  memtfcrs  would  read  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Im  Thurn, 
and  Bates,  they  would  get  a  foretaste  of  what  might  be  expected  when  the  country 
had  been  complttely  explored*  He  had  the  honour  of  enjoying  the  friendship  of 
the  great  American  geologist.  Professor  Hartt,  who  was  engaged  to  explore  the 
countrjv  but  "wbofte  premature  death  brought  the  work  to  a  close.  Professor  Hartt 
bad  been  the  geologiail  member  of  Agassizs  expedition,  and  when  the  Brazilian 
Government  decideti  to  have  an  exploration  of  the  whole  empire  they  sent  for 
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Professor  Hartt.  He  had  bee  a  etiga^ed  nearly  three  years^  wben  his  deatli  hy  yellow 
fever  at  Hia  stoppeti  iLe  whole  survtiy.  After  he  had  l)een  at  work  for  tno  years, 
he  (Mr.  Mackenzit*)  askoil  liiiii  whL'ther  he  had  yet  arrived  ftt  any  genera  I  i  sat  iori 
with  respect  to  the  physical  j^eograpliy  of  Brazil,  and  his  answer  was,  **  Yes,  all  that 
lies  south  of  the  Amazona  valley  within  the  region  of  Brazil  has  betrn  at  a  period 
of  geological  time  ao  immense  plateau,  and  all  the  clianges  that  that  plateau  has 
undergone  arise  entirely  from  tlie  action  of  water  denudation  and  ihe  scouring  out 
of  valleys  by  the  perpetual  rains  and  the  rivers,"  Wlien  two  men,  each  working 
from  his  own  fx>int  of  view,  a  scientific  geologist  like  Professor  Hartt,  and  an  able 
civil  engineer  like  Mr»  Wells,  had  arrived  at  ike  same  conclusion,  it  could  hfirdly  be 
doubted  that  that  conclusion  was  a  sound  one.  People  who  had  travelleLl  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Brazil,  seeing  that  the  latter  was  i>erhaps  more  fertile  than 
the  former,  had  wonderetl  why  there  had  not  been  the  same  development  as  in  the 
fonnen  The  reason  was  to  ba  found  in  its  physical  geography.  The  ^Iississippi, 
with  its  great  afllnents  the  Ohio  and  Missouri,  ran  from  north  to  south,  through  an 
immense  region  of  diversified  climate  and  productions,  without  obstniction,  enabling 
settlers  to  reach  any  kind  of  clitnate  or  soil  that  they  preferred,  and  affording  an 
easy  means  of  exporting  their  produce.  The  Amazons,  however,  ran  from  west  to 
east,  through  a  region  containing  pmctically  the  same  products,  and  with  a  climate 
to  some  extent  enervating  in  its  character,  wliere  the  temptation  had  been  for  iho 
inhabitants  to  content  themselves  with  gathering  indianibber  and  medicinal  herljs. 
The  result  was  that  the  Amazons  valley  ivaa  not  at  all  settled,  except  by  a  sparse, 
nomadic  race  of  Indians ;  whereas  the  Mississippi  valley  enabled  the  most  energetic 
race  in  Europe  to  make  for  themselves  homes  there*  The  same  remark  applied  to 
other  portions  of  Brazil .  The  misfortune  was  that  the  great  watershed  had  its 
slope  inwards,  away  from  the  coast.  Mr.  Wells  had  jiointed  out  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  Doming  up  to  the  sea- shore.  It  was  clear  that  as  long  as  the  in  habitants 
had  no  railways,  they  must  export  their  produce  along  the  rivers,  but  on  exploring 
lljem,  it  was  found  that  every  one  precipitated  itself  by  gigantic  falls  into  the  lower 
country.  Until  tlic  introduction  of  railways,  therefore,  tlie  interior  of  Brazil  was 
practically  closed  against  settlement.  At  San  Paulo  the  range  came  down  clo.?e  to 
the  head  of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  river,  and  as  long  as  the  people  were  confined 
to  river  communication  the  crop  was  something  like  300,000  bags  of  coffee  a  year. 
Twenty  years  ago,  through  the  skill  of  English  engineers,  Messrs,  Brunlecs  and 
Fox,  a  wonderful  railway  was  constructed  from  the  sea-coast  up  tlie  range  to  the 
interior.  So  diflicult  was  the  ta.sk,  that  they  had  to  invent  a  new  system  of  incliQed 
planes  ;  but  the  moment  the  line  was  made  the  province  began  to  prosj^er,  and  on 
the  fertile  plateaus  the  petjplo  constructed  their  own  railways,  with  easy  gradients, 
which  served  as  feeders,  and  now  the  produce  of  *he  province  was  six  times  greater 
than  it  was  when  the  railway  was  lirst  opened.  The  otiier  obstacle  to  the  opening 
up  of  Brazil  had  been  slavery.  Fortunately  the  lime  could  now  be  clearly  seen 
when  that  would  come  to  an  end.  There  had  b«en  three  etXKihs  in  its  destruction ► 
There  were,  first,  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain  in  1831,  but  which  were  not  put 
into  fuU  force  till  1853,  and,  as  a  matter  of  positive  fact,  no  slaves  had  been  intro- 
ducetl  into  Brazil  since  1863.  Secondly,  in  1871,  the  law  was  passet:!  that  all 
children,  even  those  of  slave  parents,  born  on  and  after  that  date,  should  be  born 
free.  And  last  year  a  law  was  passed  which  gave  slavery  its  final  blow.  By  that 
law  all  slaves,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five,  became  free,  and  a  large 
proiK>rtion  of  the  taxes  was  set  apart  as  an  Emancipation  Fund,  and  distributed 
every  year  for  the  setting  free  of  a  further  number  of  slaves.  It  was  estimatcil,  by 
those  who  did  not  take  a  too  sanguine  view  of  the  case,  that  in  nine  or  tea  years 
not  a  slave  would  be  left  in  Brazil.  The  country  would  then  be  opened  up  to 
No.  YI.— June  18B6.]  2  c 
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Kurupean  iminigratioD.  The  cliraatc  lujght  Iw  nnsuita\>le  to  immigrants  from  the 
Germanic  and  Scandmaviaa  parts  of  Kuroix?,  but  it  waa  tbe  natural  region  for 
the  outflow  of  thoso  wlio  were  accustomed  to  the  hot  countries  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tiie  fact  waa  that  those  who  had  prospered  best  there  were  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians,  and  he  believed  tbat  in  a  few  years  Brazil  would  become  an  outlet  for 
the  surplus  population  of  the  Latin  races. 

Colonel  G.  E,  Church  said  he  did  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  as  to  tho 
eajxicity  of  Brazil  as  a  field  for  emigrants.  Like  all  tropical  oountrics,  it  had  very 
valuable  products  which,  after  being  planted,  took  a  long  time  before  coming  to 
maturity.  An  emigrant  waa  usuallj  a  poor  man,  who  desired  to  reap  his  crop 
within  a  few  months  of  planting  it,  and  consequently  sought  countries  which  would 
enable  him  to  reahae  this  desire;  but  if  h®  grew  coffee,  it  must  be  three  or  four 
years  before  he  could  expect  any  return.  He  therefore  required  more  capital  tlmu 
he  generally  possessed.  Another  feature  about  Brazil  was  that  it  was  ix}S3ible  almost 
mathematically  to  judge  of  the  distance  to  which  an  immigrant  could  penetrate  the 
country  and  cultivate  with  advantage,  owing  to  the  tariflfs  on  the  railways,  which 
ranged  from  sixpence  to  two  shillings  per  ton  per  mile.  These  tarilfs  also  made  it  easy 
to  calculate  how  far  a  railway  could  ix^netratc  l>efore  its  extension  would  l>e  atopfied. 
''I'he  climate  of  Brazil  in  itsfiouthem  part  Wi^s,  no  doubt,  well  adapted  for  immigrants, 
^nd  ho  beheved  it  was  being  filled  up  by  them  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  year,  mo«tly 
Italians  and  Germans,  and  after  the  *ii sap i>eii ranee  of  slavery  he  had  no  doubt  that 
tho^  provinces  would  be  rapidly  filled.  The  products  of  the  temperate  aone  could 
there  be  cultivated,  such  as  maize  and  wheat;  and  cattle-runs  could  be  formed, 
which  would  yield  an  early  return  for  the  outlay.  The  first  start  for  immigrants 
-should  be  in  the  eouthera  parts  of  Brazil,  and  as  they  gradually  filled  up  and 
wealth  increased  an  expansion  ivould  take  place  towards  the  north.  Several  efforts 
had  been  made  to  colonise  the  Amazons  valley,  but  they  had  been  lamontahle  fiiikires, 
nwl  he  did  not  think  that  Brajcil  could  hope  to  very  largely  increase  its  immigrants 
while  tbe  vast  fields  of  tbe  Argentine  Republic  were  still  open  to  settlers. 

Sir  Harry  Yern^ky,  M.r.»  iiaid  it  appeared  from  the  paper  that  it  wna  i>osfiible  to 

go  by  canoes  from  tbe  Orinoco  all  the  way  through  the  interior  of  Brazil  down  to  the 

river  Plate,  and  that  corresponded  exactly  with  what  Kir  Woodbine  Parish  told  him 

at  Buenos  Ayres,  that  in  former  times  the  Portuguese  had   ascended    from  the 

Amazons,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the  rivur  Phite,  and  fought  on  the  marshes  of 

Matto  G rosso  in  the  interior  of  the  country.     \Yhen  he  was  in  that  part  of  the 

world,  an  oflicer  came  across  from  Lima  in  Peru  to  tho  head- waters  of  the  Amazons^ 

tind  told  him  that  3000  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons  there  was  a  l>asin 

fonned  by  tho  junction  of  different  rivere,  so  large  that  it  would  contain  tho  whole 

British  fleet,  and  the  water  so  deep  that  the  largest  ships  could  ascend  up  to  that  place, 

Rio  was  a  very  beautiful  spot.     When  he  was  tberej  there  was  a  large  i>arty,  some 

of  whom  had  travelled  all  over  the  world,  and  every  one  Confessed  that  Hio  Janeiro 

was  tlift  most  beautiful  scene  he  bad  ever  witnessed.    He  could  not  exaggerate  the 

horror  of  the  slave  trade  that  was  carried  on  there,    A  great  change  had,  however, 

taken  jjlace,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  anti-slavery  party  here,  and  the  wisdom  of 

the  present  Emperor.   When  he  was  about  to  be  presented  to  the  Emi)eror,  the  English 

Ambassador  whisi>eTed  in  his  ear,  **  There  is  not  one  person  here  who  would  not 

cut  your  throat  for  a  dollar  j"  but  ihe  Emperor  \\  as  so  intelligent  a  man  that  he  ha^i 

carried  out  wonderful  improvemeati^.    Brazil  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  countries 

in  the  world,  andj  he  believed  tliat  it  would  become  of  the  greatest  im]wrtance  in 

commercial  and  trading    operations  witli   England.     While   ho  waa  there,   iJOCO 

immigrants  were  brought  over  from  IrLland,  decoyed  by  the  promise  of  land  being 

given  them.    Instend  of  that,  they  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  array,  and  one-half 
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of  them  were  murdered  by  the  negroes.  Mr.  Wells'  paper  showed  that  great 
improvements  had  taken  jjlace,  and  he  hoped  that  Englishmen  would  now  be 
induced  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  snch  a  beautiful  and  valuable  country. 

The  President  said  that  under  the  beneficent  sway  of  the  present  Emperor, 
Brazil  had  become  the  greatest  coffee-producing  country  in  the  world.  He  had  been 
informed  that  the  exports  of  coffee  amounted  to  12,000  tons,  while  from  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  it  was  only  3000  tons.  When  the  Congo  railway  w^as 
made,  and  the  country  civilised,  there  would  probably  be  a  formidable  rival  to 
Brazil.  The  description  that  Mr.  AVells  had  given  of  Brazil  reminded  him  in  some 
respects  of  North  America.  South  America  had  no  central  desert,  no  arid  central 
zone,  but  the  great  rivers  rose  close  to  one  another  and  bifurcated  in  different 
directions.  In  the  province  of  Alberta,  in  the  Rockies,  there  were  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri,  the  Milk  river,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Mackenzie.  The  denuda- 
tion that  had  been  spoken  of  'in  Brazil  was  also  to  b3  seen  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  there  were  many  isolated  hills  rising  like  walls,  which  were 
called  buttes. 


A  Journey  in  South-wesiei'n  Cliina,  from  Ssu^ch'uan  to  Western 

Yunnan. 

Br  Alex.  Hosie,  H.B.M.  Consular  Sorvice,  China. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  February  22nd.  1886.) 

Map,  p.  41G. 

Six  centuries  ago,  the  groat  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo  traversed 
the  kingdom  of  the  great  Khan.  Since  that  time  dynasties  have  come 
and  gone  ;  Change,  the  constant  companion  of  Time,  has  laid  his  relent- 
less hand  on  language,  manners,  and  people,  and  even  on  the  face  of 
nature.  The  China  of  to-day  reflects  little  of  the  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence which  characterised  her  in  the  days  of  Polo.  But,  although  the 
corruption  of  conservatism  gnaws  at  her  vitals,  she  is  still  a  great 
nation,  and  although  her  people,  when  tested  by  Western  standards,  are 
found  wanting,  they  still  possess  qualities  which,  if  developed,  may 
raise  her  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  future.  The  conservatism  of 
her  rulers  has,  to  within  recent  times,  preserved  her  remoter  provinces 
a  terra  incognita  to  the  nations  of  the  west ;  but  the  march  of  events  has 
forced  her  most  reluctantly  to  open  up  step  by  step  her  innermost  recesses 
to  the  unwelcome  barbarian. 

A  sad  event,  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men,  the  murder  of  the 
lamented  Margary,  compelled  her  to  remove  the  barriers  erected  through- 
out her  western  provinces.  Since  then,  several  pioneers  have  overrun 
these  vast  territories,  and,  as  one  of  these,  I  purpose  to  lay  before 
you  an  account  of  a  part  of  the  work  that  has  fallen  to  my  hands. 

In  my  appointment  in  1881  as  Her  Majesty's  agent  at  Ch*ung-ch*ing, 
the  greatest  commercial  centre  in  Western  China,  I  saw  an  opportunity 
presented  to  mo  of  extending  to  my  countrymen  a  wider  knowledge  of 
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the  commGrcial  and  physical  geography  of  this  only  jiartl}^  exph>reiT 
region,  and,  needless  to  say,  I  was  elated  at  the  prospect.  Some  of  the 
results  of  my  work  have  already  seen  the  light  in  the  shape  of  three 
Parliamentary  papers  published  between  the  years  1883  and  1885  ;  but 
as  they  are  burdened  with  details  of  no  special  interest  to  the  general 
public,  and,  as  in  many  places  I  followed  the  footsteps  of  previous 
explorers,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  lay  before  this  Society  an  account 
of  my  travels  over  practically  new  ground. 

On  the  11  til  of  February,  1883,  I  set  out  from  Ch*ung-ch*ing  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  country  lying  between  Ning-yuan  Fu,  the 
southernmost  prefectural  city  in  the  province  of  Seu-oh^uanp  and  Ta-li  Fa 
in  western  Yiinnan,  In  1872  Baron  Eichthofen  had  marked  out  this 
as  bia  own  field  for  exploration  ;  but  he  was  unfortunately  compelled  to- 
relinquish  the  attempt  at  the  first  pass  that  lies  between  the  capital  of 
fc>fiu-ch*uan  and  the  valley  of  Chien-ch*ang.  In  1878  Mr.  Baber  reached 
the  city  of  Xing-yuan,  but  he  was  bent,  and  you  know  with  what 
Buccess,  on  making  himself  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Eiver 
of  Golden  Sand,  and  his  course  lay  south,  east,  and  north,  back  to  the 
province  of  Ssu-ch^uan,  From  Cb*ung-ch'iDg  we  proceeded  to  Ch'eug-tii 
the  capital  of  the  province,  by  way  of  the  salt  springs  of  Tzii-liu-ching 
— the  route  of  another  famous  explorer,  the  late  Captain  Gill,  From 
Cli'eng-tu  our  road  lay  south-west  past  Ya-chou  Fu,  the  centre  of  tlie 
brick-tearaannfacture,  oyer  the  Ta*lisiang-liog  pass  to  Ch^ing-eh'i  Hsien, 
whence  branches  the  great  trade  highway  to  Ta-chien-lu  and  Tibet, 
across  the  Ta-tu  river,  through  Yiieh-hsi  Tring,  and  over  tbe  Hsiao- 
hj&iang-ling  Mountains,  in  crossing  whose  snowy  ranges  many  of  our 
followers  were  struck  down  with  fever,  to  Lu-ku,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  which  form  the  head-watera  of  tbe  An-ning 
river,  and  at  the  northern  end  of  the  great  plain  of  Ning-yuan.  Only 
twenty  odd  miles  now  separated  us  from  the  city  of  that  name ;  but 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  our  foUowenSj  who  happily  began  to  reoover  in 
the  face  of  the  southern  breezes  blowing  the  very  breath  of  life  into 
their  fevered  and  toil-worn  frames,  we  bad  to  divide  the  distance  over 
a  couple  of  days,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  March  we 
crossed  tbe  last  spur  which  projects  into  the  plain  from  the  hills  which 
form  its  eastern  boundary »  and  passing  through  tbe  beautifully  culti* 
vated  and  well-wooded  gardens  in  the  suburbs  and  through  a  busy 
thoroughfare  alive  with  pack-animala  laden  with  long  boUow  cones  of 
salt,  we  entered  the  West  gate  of  Ning-yuan,  more  generally  known  in 
Western  China  as  Cbien-ch*ang  Fu,  Mr.  Baber  has  fully  described  the 
cataatrophe  which,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  is  said  to 
have  befallen  the  former  city  of  Ning-yuan,  whose  ruins  are  declared  to 
lie  buried  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  beautiful  ]ake  to  the  south-east  of  the 
present  site.  If  this  tradition  be  true,  the  lake  bad  no  existence  when 
Marco  Polo  passed  through  Caindu,  and  yet  we  find  him  mentioning  a 
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lake  in  the  country  in  which  pearls  aro  found.  Ccrtonsly  enongli, 
althong?!  I  had  not  read  the  Venetian's  narrative  of  his  travels  in 
Caindu,  one  of  the  many  things  told  rao  regarding  the  lake  was  that 
pearls  are  fonod  in  it,  and  Bpecimens  wore  brought  to  me  for  iuBpection. 
On  leaving  Ning^jnan  we  skirted  the  western  edge  of  the  lake  and 
made  for  the  low  hills  which  hound  the  plain  to  the  south-west.  Eight 
miles  from  the  city  we  slruck  the  left  hank  of  the  Aii-ning  river,  and 
having  eSectod  a  passage  at  the  ferry^  we  proceeded  eouth  over  a  sandy 
waste,  whereon  close  reed  fences  were  erected  to  keep  the  sand  from 
being  blown  over  the  cultivated  ground.  Farther  south  the  plain  was 
dotted  with  mud  houses  and  villages,  and  the  plots  of  arable  land  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  were  thickly  edged  with  mulberry  trees. 
The  plain  from  Lu-ku,  south wardi?,  is  noted i  throughout  Western  China 
for  its  fertility;  but  from  that  point  until  eouth  of  Ning-yiian  the  river 
flows  under  the  lofty  hills  bounding  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  which 
slopes  gently  from  east  to  west,  and  its  waters  are  little  available  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  The  plain,  therefore,  depends  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  rainfall  for  its  water  supply,  and  as  rain  had  Dot  fallen  for  a 
month  previous  to  our  arrival,  the  cracked  and  arid  ground,  with  its 
stunted  crops  of  poppy,  wheat,  and  beans,  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  glowing  description  we  had  received  of  this  happy  Eldorado. 
»South  of  Ning-yuaUj  however,  the  plain  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  river 
winding  about  in  it  is  eitenuively  utilised  for  irrigating  the  fields. 
Although  fortune  usually  smiles  upon  the  valley  of  Chien-ch'ang,  the 
inhabitants  of  its  many  villages  are  not  to  outward  appearances  a  happy 
race*  What  strikes  the  traveller  moat  with  regard  to  them  is  the 
prevalence  of  the  unsightly  goitre.  Neither  sex  nor  age  is  exempt. 
The  natives  attribute  it  to  the  inferior  salt  from  the  brine  wells  of  Pai- 
yen-ching  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Yen-yuan  Haien,  and  their  argument 
is  that  north  of  Ning-yuang  Fu  the  salt  supply  comes  from  the  northern 
salt  springs,  and  that  where  this  salt  is  consumed  goitre  is  exceedingly 
rare,  while  south  of  Ning-yuan  only  local  salt  is  uEed*  and  goitre  is  ex- 
cessively common.  This  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  statementa 
made  to  me  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
province  of  Kuei-chou  through  which  I  passed  in  1882,  and  where  goitre 
is  remarkably  prevalent.  They  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  the  salt  from  the  northern  springs  of  Ssu-ch'uan  w^hich 
supply  the  entire  province  of  Kuei-chou*  But  the  true  origin  of  the 
disease  is  doubtless  to  bo  ascribed  to  calcareous  and  other  substances 
held  in  solution  in  the  water  supply  of  the  districts. 

The  small  town  of  *Ho-hsit  ""West  of  the  Rivor»"  the  first  stage 
from  Ning-yuan,  lies  in  a  bend  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  range,  which 
forms  the  divide  of  the  An-ning  and  Ya-lung  rivers.  It»  too,  has  its 
Btory  of  war  with  nature,  A  small  stream  from  the  western  mountains 
Eows  through  the  town  on  its  way  to  join  the  river  in  the  plain.      In 
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1881  a  terrijfic  Lailstorra  swept  over  moitntaiii  and  plaiD ;  the  stream 
13003111©  a  roaring  torront,  ami  annihilated  nearly  the  wholo  town  ;  and 
the  mortality  of  killed  and  drowned  is  estimated  at  a  thousand  souls. 

Following  np  tho  stream  towards  its  source  we  attained,  after  a  few 
hours'  climb,  the  ridgo  of  the  mountain  where  the  roads  are  worn  out  of 
tho  solid  limestone,  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  by  the  constant  traffic 
butweoo  the  &alt  springs  to  the  Bouth-west  and  Ning-yuan  ¥n.  The 
steep  eastern  slope  of  tho  mountain  was  covered  with  rank  coarse  grass ; 
nor  did  cultivation  appear  until  tho  ridge  was  crossed.  Even  then»  thor© 
were  only  a  few  clearings  here  and  there^  and  these  were  occupied  by  tho 
large-leavtid  privet,  the  pear  and  other  fruit  trecB,  wlule  the  uncultivated 
ground  was  clad  with  stunted  pine.  Beyond  tho  ridge,  the  road^— a  mere 
bridle-path— runs  w^est  hj  south  along  tho  mountjiin  side,  whence  wo 
could  make  out  to  the  south  the  green  waters  of  tho  Ya-lung  river, 
flowing  north-east  and  suddenly  bending  southwards,  its  progress  in  tho 
former  direction  being  obstructed  by  a  mountain  barrier.  As  might  bo 
expected  in  such  a  country,  the  population  is  very  scant,  and  only  an 
occasional  hut  for  the  refreshment  of  the  traveller  waste  be  seen  during 
a  da^'^s  journey. 

Our  resting-place  during  the  night  of  our  second  stage  from  King- 
yuan  was  the  village  of  Tei-li-pao,  overlooking  the  Ya4ung  river^  which 
we  reached  by  a  steep  descent  on  the  following  morning.  Ascending  its 
left  bank  for  four  miles,  through  dense  hedges  of  prickly  pear,  growing 
with  a  profusion  we  have  not  seen  elsewhero  in  Western  China,  we 
crossed  it  at  the  ferry  of  Ho-pien  Hsiin^  a  customs  station  on  its  right 
bank.  The  river  itself,  which  ia  about  two  hundred  yards  in  breadth, 
is  deep,  and  flows  with  an  even  current  until  it  reaches  the  sharp  bend 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  when  it  lashes  itself  ioto  foamy  billows 
against  aubmerged  rocks.  The  Ya-lung  is  unnavigahle,  and  the  only 
craft  on  its  green  waters  ^vere  three  ferry  boats,  some  thirty  feet  long* 
From  tho  bed  of  shingle  wluch  lies  below  the  customs  station  we 
followed  for  a  short  distance  the  nght  bank,  which  is  here  lined  with 
huge  boulders,  and  then  turned  fcouth-west  up  a  gully,  do^^Ti  which 
flows  a  streamlet  to  the  main  river.  Tho  country  gradually  opens  out, 
and  cultivation,  which  had  practically  ceased  since  we  left  the  Ning- 
vuan  plain,  began  to  reappeiir  on  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  mountain 
sides  to  the  south-east.  Our  struggles  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
Ya-lung  had,  we  imagined,  earned  a  good  night's  repose  at  the  little 
town  of  Uang-clxou,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  slreanalet.  In 
this,  however,  wo  were  sadly  disappointed.  Surmounting  a  low 
emiuencc,  we  beheld,  to  our  surprise,  littlo  but  its  charred  remains^  tho 
town  having  been  destroyed  by  tire  only  a  l^w  days  before.  On  enter- 
ing, we  found,  as  might  have  Veen  expected,  wretched  accommodation. 
The  homeless  inhabitants  wore  huddled  together  in  tho  few  houses  that 
had  escaped  the  ravaj^es  of  the   fire.      'I'he  maes  of  idlers  seemed  to 
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require  some  outlet  for  tlie  snperfiiioiis  enei^  which  had  not  vet  betn 
expended  in  the  r&bnildiDg  of  their  home&  Onr  arrival  was  their 
opportunity.  No  sooner  had  we  settled  down  in  the  apartment  which 
we  had  the  greatest  difficnlty  in  procuring  than  we  were  sorronnded 
by  a  gaping  and  insolent  cniwd.  So  insolent  and  threatening 
indeed  did  they  become,  that  we  had  to  solicit  the  intervention  of  the 
locil  authority  in  suppressing  whai  to  ever}-  appearance  was  fast 
becoming  a  riot  He  came,  but  his  pres.-uce  was  }x»werless,  and  his 
commands  were  unheeded.  He  Irft,  and  matters  assumed  a  still  more 
serious  aspect.  A  fiee  fight  thereupon  resulted  between  the  rioters  and 
my  followers.  At  this  point  my  inter A^ention  became  necessary,  and 
for  the  first  and  only  time  during  my  wanderings  in  China  I  was  com- 
pelled to  show  my  revolver-  Happily  for  alL  the  sight  of  the  weapon 
was  sufficient^  and  under  its  awe-inspiring  muzzle,  four  of  the  ringleaders 
who  had  threatened  us  with  death  were  arrested.  This  quelled  the  riot 
for  the  night,  but  threats  were  thrown  out  for  vengeance  on  the  morrow. 
The  local  authority  was  duly  warned,  and  he  was  good  enough  to 
promise  us  all  available  protection,  and  to  accomj:iany  us  on  the  next 
stage.  When  day  dawned  he  was  duly  present,  and  we  wer>  glad  to 
shake  the  dust  of  inhospitable  Hang-ohou  and  its  riotous  inhabitants 
from  our  feet. 

The  valley  in  which  Hang-chou  lies,  contracts  towards  the  south- 
west. Becros&ing  the  stream,  the  road  runs  along  the  mountain 
side  for  some  distance;  but  the  mountains  soon  recede,  leaving  an 
imdulating  stretch  of  country,  rising  as  we  advanced.  This  we  ascended 
amid  low  pines  and  deuse  underwood.  ][iast  numerous  un worked  t^^pper 
mines,  until  at  the  brow  the  road  is  at  an  elevation  little  under  the 
mountain  peaks  on  both  sides,  now  white  with  snow.  Here  a  thunder- 
storm delayed  our  progress :  the  brilliancy  of  the  lightning  and  the  roar 
of  the  thunder  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  surrounding  mountains, 
reflecting  credit  on  the  forgers  of  Zeus.  But  the  chilly  hail  and  tho 
rude  mud  hut  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night, 
6j>eedily  turned  our  thoughts  from  the  dreams  of  classical  romance  to 
the  stem  actualities  of  a  wanderer's  life.  The  local  authority  of  Hang- 
chou,  however,  pressed  on  with  his  prisoners  to  the  city  of  Yen-yuan 
Hsien  where  our  non-arrival  excited  no  little  constemaiion  among  the 
authorities,  who,  anxious  as  to  our  safety,  sent  messengers  and  soldiers 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  distance.-  where 
the  road  zigzags,  the  descent  to  Yen-yuan  is  easy.  We  followed  a  small 
mountain  stream  down  a  valley  for  some  time,  leaving  it  by  a  lino  level 
road  to  the  west,  and  soon  entered  the  cit}*  which  lies  on  the  iK«rth-east 
side  of  a  plain  backed  by  a  range  of  high  hills  iiiuning  east  auvl  west. 
Here  due  satisfaction  was  given  to  us  for  the  outrage  at  Uang-chou, 
whose  inhabitants,  through  their  unwilling  representatives,  >vei  o  taught 
a  practical  lesson  as  to  the  treatment  of  strangers  from  the  Wesr, 
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The  city  of  Ton-yuan,  though  Bra  all,  is  the  capital  of  the  district 
whioli  borders  on  tlio  province  of  Yiiniian,  a  district  rich  in  copper  and 
salt,  and  one  of  the  chief  hahitats  of  that  industrious  and  interesting 
creature  the  white  wax  insect,  %vhich  is  propagated  on  the  hranches  of 
the  Liiju^trum   iuekinm,  or  large-leaved  privet.      The  brine- wells  from 
which  the  salt  is  derived  lie  fouiteen  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  city  at 
Pai-yen-chiDg,  which  wo  reached  by  a  good  road  across  the  plain  dowii 
whit^h  tlow  one  or  two  rivulets  north- w^eet wards.     The  way  in  wlach  iho 
farmers  manipulate  these  rivulets  for  purposes  of  irrigation  is  truly 
wonderful :  here  the  water  ripples  in  one  diiTction,  there  in  exactly  the 
opposite.     This  plain  is  one  of  the  very  fow  places  in  the  province  of 
Ssu-ch*uan  where  carts  can  be  utilised  for  transport.     The  brine- wells  of 
Pai-yeD'uhing  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  more  famous  wells  of 
Tzu'lie-chiDg,   which  lie  between  Ch*ung  ch*ing  and  Ch'ong-tu,  and 
which  we  visited  on  our  way  to  the  country  now  under  description. 
They  are  only  two  in  number,  and  comparatively  shallow,  Ijeing  only 
fifty  feet  in  depth.     At  Tzu-liu-ching,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wells  may 
bo  counted  by  hundreds,  and  many  of  them  attain  a  depth  of  two  to 
three  thousand  feet.     Their  great  depth  necessitates  the  use  of  elaborate, 
but  not  Bcientificj  maehinerj-  for  raising  the  brine.    At  Pai-yen-ching 
bamboo  tubes,  ropes,  and  buffaloes  aro  dispensed  with,  and  small  wooden 
tubs  with  bamboos  fixed  to  their  sides  for  raising  handles  are  considered 
sufficient.    At  one  of  the  walls  a  stuging  was  erected  half-way  down, 
and  from  it  the  tubs  of  brine  wore  passed  up  to  the  workmen  above. 
Passing  from  the  wells  to  the  evaporating  sheds^  we  found  a  series  of  mud 
furnaces  with  round  holes  on  the  top  into  which  cone*ahaped  pans,  nianu* 
factured  from  iron  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  varying  in  height 
from  ono  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  were  loosely  fitted.      When  a  pan  liiis 
been   sufficiently  heated,  a   ladleful   of    the   brine   is   poured   into   it, 
and,   bubbling  up  to  the  surface,   it  sinks,   leaving   a  saline  deposit 
on  the  inside  of  the  pan.     This  process  is  repeated  until  a  layer,  some 
j<>ur  inches  thick  and  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  pan  is  formed,  when 
the  salt  is  removed  as  a  hollow  cone  ready  for  market.    Care  must  be  taken 
to  kejep  the  bottom  of  the  pan  moist ;  otherwise  the  salt  cone  would  crack 
and  be  rendered  unfit  for  the  rough  carriage  which  it  experiences  on 
the  backs  of  pack  animals,     A  soft  coal,  which  is  found  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  yellow-soiled  hills,  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Pai-yeu- 
chiug,  is  the  fuel  used  in  the  funiaces.     At  Txu-liu-ching  a  gas»  which 
is  drawn  off  in  baml>oo  tubes  from  pits  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
chief  brioe-weils,  is  utilised  to  evaporate  the  salt,  and  there  the  pans 
are  broad  and  shallow.     The  total  daily  output  of  salt  at  the  Ptti-yen- 
ching  wells  dees  not  exceed  two  tons  a  dsiy,  and  the  cost  at  the  wells, 
including  the    Government    tax,   amounts  to   about  three-halfpence  a 
pound.     The   area  of   snpply,  owing   to  ihe  country  lieing   sparsely 
populated,  is  greater  than  the  outpnt  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
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At  the  time  when  Maroo  Polo  passed  tlxrough  Caindu,  this  country 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Sifans,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  salt  cakes  which  then  constituted  the  currency  were  evaporated  at 
these  very  wells. 

Onr  progress — I  hardly  like  to  use  the  word— during  the  five  days 
from  the  brine-wells  of  Pai-yen-ching  to  the  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Yunnan,  a  distance  of  less  than  forty  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  is  one 
long  story  of  mountain  traveUing.      Several  times  did   we  approach 
the  frontier,  but  as  often  were  we  driven  back,  south  and  south-east,  by 
impenetrable  mountain  barriers  covered  with  pine  forests.      To  the 
south  the  ranges  run  east  and  west,  and  a  day's   work,  sometimes 
lasting  as  long  as  thirteen  hours,  consisted  in  climbing  and  descending 
steep  mountain  sides,  and  in  endeavouring,  with  but  poor  success  to 
circumvent  the  huge  boulders  which  lay  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  in 
the  bottom  lands,  between  the  mountain  ranges,  where  the  road  should 
have  been.     Cultivation,  as  can   readily  be   imagined,  was  not  con- 
spicuous in  such  a  country;    but  here  we  found  in  abundance   the 
animal  best  suited  to  rugged  mountains— the  goat.     Its  flesh,  too,  was 
greatly  appreciated  where  rice  could  not  be  procured,  and  where  our 
supplies  had  long  since  run  short.     To  the  west  of  our  route  we  found 
many  places  inhabited  by  Mantzii  tribes,  whose  districts,  however,  lie 
principally  beyond  the  frontier.      At  Sbao-shang,  on   the   last  ridge 
which  bas  to  be  crossed  before  reaching  Yunnan,  six  Lolos,  deputed  by 
their  chief,  who  had  been  apprised  of  our  approach  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  awaited  us  to  pay  their  respects,  and  as  we  stood  looking  at 
the  mountain  ranges  within  the  southern  province,  one  of  them,  tall 
and  powerful,  every  inch  a  king,  stepped  forth  and  did  us  homage. 
Here,  then,  on  the  very  borders  of  Ssii-ch'uan  and  Yunnan,  we  find  the 
Lolo  from  the  east,  the  Mantzu  from  the  west,  and  the  Chinese  holding 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  these  alien   races.      Alien 
races,  and  what  a  contrast !     On  the  east  the  Lolo,  still  retaining  his 
distinctive  costume,  one  of  a  nation  hemmed  in,  but  not  absorbed,  by 
the  Chinese — on  the  contrary,  able  to  raid  and  cai  ry  off  into  slavery 
the  people  of  the  country  bordering  on  his  territories ;  on  the  west  the 
Mantzu,  clad  in  a  garb  differing  little  from  that  of  his  conquerors, 
timid,  and  ready  to  flee  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger.    The  Mantzu 
women,  however,  like  the  women  of  all  these  different  tribes  scattered 
through  Western  China,  retain  the  costume  of  their  race,  and,  though 
on  a  less  elaborate  scale,  dress  very  much  like  their  European  sisters. 
But  the  latter  have  not  yet  donned  the  turban,  nor  do  they  care  to 
walk  about  with  unshod  feet. 

The  little  border  town  of  Hui-lung-ch'ang,  or  Mien-hua-ti  as  it  is 
locally  called,  lies  at  the  base  of  a  high  mountain  range  running  cast 
and  west.  From  the  summit  of  the  range,  which  was  attained  after  a 
five  hours*  climb,  we  could  make  out  to  the  south-west  seven  other 
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ranges  with  similar  directions,  iiiiJ  in  the  far  south  a  clear  glittcrmg 
ribbtjin  marked  the  position  of  the  (Jhiii-Kha  Chiang,  tho  head-wutera  of 
the  mighty  Yangtze.  The  tops  uf  these  sandstone  ranges  were  clad  with 
dark  pines,  while  the  slopes  were  covered  with  rank  grass  and  shnihhery, 
among  which  herds  of  ponies  and  water  buffaloes  and  flocks  of  sheep  nnd 
goats  were  feeding.  From  Chiu-ya-p'ing,  a  innd*%valled  town  of  some 
6000  inhabitants  Kurronnded  by  |  the  two  Mantzu  tribes — the  Li^su  and 
the  Pai-yi — two  stages  to  the  south  of  the  Ssti-eh'nan-Yiinnan  frontier, 
two  roads  lead  to  Yong-pei  T*ing,  tho  first  departmental  city  within 
tho  latter  province,  and,  aUhotigh  wo  selected  what  %vas  described  to  iib 
as  tho  easier,  wo  were  obliged  to  make  a  long  detour,  and,  instead  of  | 
entering  the  city  from  ihe  north,  we  actually  approached  it  from  tb© 
south.  It  lies  in  tho  centre  of  a  plain  some  five  miles  long  and  twa 
broad,  bounded  on  tht;  uortli  by  a  semicircle  of  mountains,  on  the  east' 
by  a  lofty  range  running  north  and  south,  on  the  west  by  gentle  bills, 
and  on  tho  south  by  lo%v  sandstone  ridges  fast  disintegrating  and 
drifting  into  the  plain.  To  the  south  and  east  of  these  ridges  were 
numerous  pools  of  water  and  a  ri\*ulet  whoso  edges  and  Ijanks  were  i 
covered  ^^-ith  thin  coatings  of  soda.  Y^nng-pei  itself  is  a  city  of  very 
little  importance.  The  plain  on  which  it  stands  has  a  stiff  clajey  soil, 
and  the  beans  and  poppyjwere  decidedly  below  the  average  of  S8u-ch*uaii 
crops.  It  is,  however,  the  point  whtro  the  Burmese  trade  with  Yiinnau 
l>y  way  of  Ta-Ii  Fu  stops,  and  as  such  deserves  mention. 

Fiom  Yung-pei  -the  road  nins  south-west  to  tho  edge  of  the  plain, 
and  then  over  hills  clad  with  pine  and  oak,  until  a  large  expanse  of 
water  lying  in  a  plain  running  north  and  tjouth  comes  into  view.  On 
the  hill-side  east  of  the  plain  wo  saw  tho  first  traces  of  the  great  high- 
way which,  prior  to  the  Mahommtdan  rebellion,  is  said  to  have  con- 
nected Ta-li  Fn  with  Saii-ch^uan  j  but  rank  grass  and  shrubbery  hav©  1 
all  but  obliterated  the  remains  of  the  broad  paved  i^oadwaj'.  The  lake,  a 
fine  sheet  of  clear  water,  is  10  miles  long,  and  at  its  broadest  part  about 
five  miles  across,  and  tho  road,  bore  also  paved,  skirts  its  eastern  shore. 
On  Chinese  maps  the  lake  is  called  the  (Jh*eng  'Ilai ;  but  tho  only  name 
known  t-cj  the  villagers  living  on  its  shores  is  the  Hei-wu  *Hai-tzu,  the 
**  Lake  of  the  Black  lilist.'*  Numerous  mud  villages  and  honses  dot  the 
plain,  but  they  are  all  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  aud  their  in- 
habitants are  evidently  well  acquainted  with  poverty,  being  miserably 
clad  even  for  a  hot  climate. 

We  crossed  and  recros&ed  the  plain  to  the  south  of  the  lake  in  searohl 
of  the  river  which  is  represented  on  all  maps  of  China  that  I  have  seeml 
as  connecting  tlie  lake  with  the  Chin-sha  Chiang,  or  Chin  Chiang,  thsj 
Brius  of  Marco  Polo.  We  searched  in  vain  :  we  crossed  one  or  two  deepl 
nullahs  containing  a  little  water  trickling  not  from,  but  to  the  lake. 
Further  south,  how  over,  a  brooklet  lising  in  the  east  of  the  plain  and 
strengthened  by  another  from  the  west  flows  down  to  the  Chin-sha 
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Chiang.  As  the  river  is  approached,  the  plain  (a  great  part  of  which 
was  l^^ing  waste  while  the  remainder  was  growing  crops  of  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  poppy,  and  beans)  contracts,  and  is  blocked  to  the  south  by  low 
hills,  on  reaching  which  the  road  turcs  west  and  south-west  to  the 
market  town  of  Chin-chiang-kai  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Golden  Biver. 
At  this  point  the  river  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  its  appearance  as 
it  flows  through  the  central  and  eastern  provinces  of  China.  About 
300  yards  in  breadth,  its  clear  waters  flow  gently  east  through  a  bed  of 
shingle,  soon,  however,  to  be  cooped  up  in  wild  mountain  gorges,  and 
ultimately  to  issue  as  a  turbid  muddy  river,  to  become  more  turbid  and 
muddy  as  it  nears  the  sea.  The  river  was  still  low :  the  melted  snows 
from  the  Tibetan  mountains  had  not  yet  descended  to  stir  the  quietude 
of  its  crystal  waters,  but  the  granite  foundations  on  which  the  houses  of 
Chin-chiang-kai  are  built,  strongly  shored  as  they  are  with  wooden 
planks  at  a  height  of  50  feet  above  the  shingle  bed,  indicate  the  addition 
which  the  present  waters  may  annually  expect.  Mr.  Baber  has  already 
disposed  of  the  question  of  the  navigability  of  the  river  at  a  point  very 
much  farther  east,  and  I  need  only  remark  that  the  queries  put  by  me 
to  the  ferrymen  on  this  subject  were  met  with  smiles  that  suggested 
doubts  as  to  my  sanity.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  town 
of  Chin-chiang-kai,  where  we  had  been  warmly  received  by  the  local 
authorities  on  the  previous  evening,  and  where  we  enjoyed  a  good 
night's  repose  undisturbed  by  the  low  murmurings  of  the  waters  on  the 
pebbly  strand,  we  crossed  the  river  at  a  point  where,  flowing  northwards, 
it  bends  sharply  to  the  east.  The  road  runs  south  along  the  soft  shingle 
forming  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  frequently  concealed  in 
its  deep  sandy  bed  as  it  skirts  the  western  edge  of  the  plain.  Anon  it 
toucbes  the  eastern  edge,  and  at  this  point  we  looked  up  a  long  reach  of 
the  river  as  it  flows  from  the  west  eastward  till  blocked  by  bold  rocky 
heights  which  have  repulsed  its  attacks,  it  has  been  compelled  to  seek  a 
northern  course.  The  roadway  crosses  these  rocky  heights  and  descends 
to  the  right  bank  of  a  stream  which  is  lost  in  the  mighty  river  at  the 
bend. 

The  plain  or  valley  down  which  flows  the  stream  has  a  most  un- 
enviable notoriety.  Little  can  be  seen  in  it  but  the  ruins  caused  by 
the  Mahommedan  rebellion.  Here  a  town  enclosed  by  four  walls,  with 
open  gates  and  streets  covered  with  wild  grass,  deserted,  desolate ; 
there  the  remains  of  houses  and  villages  concealed  under  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  shrubbery  and  cactus.  Notice,  too,  the  blackened  walls 
which  have  been  licked  by  the  flames  that  accompanied  the  swords  of 
the  Mahommedans  or  their  conquerors.  Sad  enough  truly ;  but  not  all. 
A  dreadful  plague  annually  sweeps  down  the  valley  and  mows  down 
its  inhabitants.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  few  people  care  to  risk  their 
existence  in  the  plague- stricken  hollow,  and  that  accommodation  unworthy 
of  the  name  is  all  that  can  be  obtained  ?     We  managed  to  distribute  our 
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followers  over  the  small  vQlago  of  Huaiig-oiiia-p*ing ;  but  I  was  im- 
fortunato  enough  to  be  laid  up  with  aii  attack  of  fever  which  compelled 
UB  to  remain  for  a  couple  uf  days  in  a  small  mud  stable  without  door  or 
window. 

But  w^e  were  within  three  days'  journey  of  Ta-li  Fu,  and  the  hope 
of  reaching  a  state  of  comparative  comfort  spurred  ub  on  in  spito  of  our 
enfeebled  condition.  From  Huaiig-ohia-p'ing  tho  road  at  first  runs 
west  through  uncultivated  ground.  Stone  dykoB  peeping  out  hero  and 
there  through  rank  grasa  and  cactua,  were  the  only  traces  of  former 
cultivation ;  but  as  the  road  turns  south- west,  patches  of  poppy  and 
wheat  began  to  appear  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  il owing  north-east 
dovm  the  valle3%  and  the  farther  wo  advanced,  the  more  numerous 
became  the  signs  of  tillage,  while  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  flanking 
the  valley  were  covered  with  tall  grass  and  dwarf  fir  and  oak*  As  wo 
approached  Ta-wang-miao,  our  eyes  were  gladdenedj  though  the  picture 
was  blurred  and  imperfect,  by  the  first  glimpse,  through  the  white  hot 
hsLZO  of  the  afternoon  sun,  of  the  summits  of  the  Tsang-shan  range 
capped  with  snow,  at  the  base  of  which  lies  Ta-li  Fu,  the  capital  of 
Western  Carajan. 

Dense  hedgerows  of  sweethriar  and  bramble  in  full  bloom  lined  the 
pathway  to  the  north  and  south  of  Ta-wang-miao,  and  greatly  impeded 
our  advance.  At  a  distance  from  the  pathway  patches  of  ground  were 
arrayed  in  the  purple  and  white  flowers  of  tho  poppy,  while  high  up, 
white  shining  gravestones  peeped  out  from  the  tall  grass  with  which 
the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  were  covered,  A  ridge  still  hid  all 
but  the  summits  of  the  Tsang-shan  from  our  view ;  but  when  we  had 
traversed  the  reddish  flat  which  stretches  north-west  from  the  brow,  a 
magnifioent  panorama  of  plain,  mountain,  and  lake  lay  before  us.  Wo 
struck  the  eastern  rim  of  the  plain  near  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Erh  Hai,  in  whose  cr^^stal  waters,  stretching  southwards,  the  snow- 
capped summits  of  tho  range  bounding  the  western  edge  of  the  plain 
were  clearly  reflected.  We  felt  as  we  gazed  on  the  brilliant  picture 
that  we  were  more  than  rewarded  for  our  toilsome  journey.  Descending 
the  eastern  rim  we  soon  reached  the  northern  margin  of  the  lake,  in 
skirting  which  we  crossed  a  couple  of  streams  which  enter  it  from  tho 
north*  A  small  temple  perched  on  a  rocky  height  stands  clear  out  of 
the  waters  which  wash  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  Than  such  a 
spot  it  would  have  been  bard  to  find  a  better  vantage  ground  from  which 
to  view  the  picture.  The  valleys  to  the  north  were  full  of  poppies,  and 
the  white  fields  which  stretched  along  the  western  shore  confused  tho 
eye  as  they  were  lost  in  the  glitter  of  the  lake.  The  villages  to  the 
north  of  Sban-kiian  are  inhabited  by  a  race  called  the  Min-chia,  who 
differ  in  manners,  language,  and  to  a  certnin  extent  in  dreaa  from  the 
Chinese,  Like  tlie  Man-tzu,  they  are  timid  in  the  extreme  and  afraid 
that  by  fraternising  with  a  stranger  they  might  compromise  themselves 
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with  the  Chinese.  As  we  entered  the  *•  Upper  Fortress**  we  thought  of 
the  members  of  the  French  Commission,  who,  in  1868,  narrowly  eccaped 
from  it  with  their  lives,  and  of  the  stont-hearted  missionary  who  braved 
the  anger  of  the  Snltan  on  their  behalf.  Pere  Legnilcher  still  live* ; 
he  no  longer  hides  in  caves  and  woods,  but  spends  a  peaceful  life  within 
the  very  walls  of  Ta-li  itself.  At  Shang-kuan  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  several  Eu-tsung,  a  Tibetan  tribe  inhabiting  the  country  to  the 
north-west  of  Li-chiang  Fu ;  but  the  term  Ku-tsung  is  also  applied  by 
the  people  of  Ta-li  to  Tibetans  generally,  and  is  synonymous  with  the 
Hsi-tsang  of  other  parts  of  China.  The  road  from  Shang-kuan  runs 
south  along  the  plain,  dividing  the  cultivated  land  which  stretches 
east  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  from  the  stony  and  rougher  ground  which 
stretches  west  to  the  bases  of  the  Tsang-shan,  near  which  it  is  covered 
with  mounds — the  resting-places  of  the  dead.  Passing  through  the 
ruins  which  line  the  approach  to  the  city,  we  entered  the  north  gate  of 
the  capital  of  Western  Carajan,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  no  less  heartily  by  the  French  and  English  missionaries 
within  its  walls. 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  this  paper  I  have  confined 
myself  to  a  mere  description  of  the  country ;  but  I  should  state  that  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  my  joumeyings  was  to  look  at  Western  China 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  visit  new  markets  for  British  manu- 
factures, and  to  endeavour  to  discover  how  these  markets  could  best  be 
reached.  It  is  admitted  by  every  traveller  in  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces  of  China  that  Ssu-ch*uan  is  the  most  important  of  them 
all ;  that  it  contains  a  population  five  times  as  large  as  either  Kuei-chou 
or  Yiinnan,  a  population  at  once  peaceful,  industrious,  and  comparatively 
rich,  eager  to  buy  our  manufactures  if  these  can  be  placed  on  the  market 
at  a  reasonable  price.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
thirty  million  inhabitants  of  Ssu-ch*uan  are  all  struggling  to  buy  British 
manufactures.  No.  The  Ssu-ch*uanese  are  themselves  a  great  manu- 
facturing people,  and  although  little  cotton  is  grown  in  the  province, 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  imported  from  the  central  provinces  does 
not  fall  short  of  a  million  pounds  sterling.  The  cotton  looms  send  forth 
a  material,  rough  no  doubt,  but  substantial  and  more  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  peasantry  and  the  porters,  who  in  a  mountainous  province  like 
Ssii-ch'uan  form  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  population,  than  our 
own  manufactures.  Nor  are  the  products  of  these  looms  confined  to 
Ssu-ch*uan:  they  are  distributed  in  large  quantities  tlirough  the 
provinces  of  Kuei-chou  and  Yunnan.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of 
Ch*ung-ch*ing,  the  commercial  key  of  Ssu-ch*uan,  amounts  to  more  than 
eight  millions  sterling  annually,  and  when  I  say  that  two-thirds  of  this 
trade  consists  of  exports,  and  that  the  imports  of  foreign  manufacture 
figure  for  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  trade,  it  will  be  seen  to  what 
extent  our  trade  with  Western  China,  and  more  particularly  with  Ssu- 
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di^an,  is  capable  of  development.  By  what  route,  tlieiij  does  this 
immense  volume  of  trawle  pass  ?  I  answer,  hy  the  river  Yangtsze.  But 
it  may  bo  asked,  Why  has  this  development  been  retarded  ?  Why  have 
not  the  advantages  granted  to  British  commerce  by  the  Agreement  of 
Chefoo,  which  gave  the  great  imjuilsa  to  trade  with  Western  China, 
been  utilised?  Simply  because  shipomiers  do  not  care  to  risk  their 
vessels  west  of  Ichang,  the  highest  open  port  on  the  Yangtsze  and  the 
highest  point  yet  reached  by  steamers.  That  there  are  dangers  for  the 
first  100  miles  above  Ichang  I  admit ;  but  they  have  been  absurdly  ex- 
aggerated,  and  from  personal  experience  I  have  no  heBitation  iti  saying 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  could  be  easily  passed  by  a 
powerful  steamer  of  light  draught.  At  present  our  manufacturefl  are 
tracked  in  junks  all  the  way  from  Ichang  to  Ch*uiig-eh*ing,  a  journey 
which  occupies  from  one  to  two  months  and  entails  a  heavy  addition  to 
the  price  of  the  goods. 

But  in  order  to  realise  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  British 
trade  from  the  introduction  of  steam  communication  west  of  Ichang, 
we  must  examine  the  subject  a  little  more  closely.  Our  manufactures 
intended  for  Ssu-ch*uan,  when  landed  at  Hankow  or  Ichang,  have  paid 
an  import  duty.  At  these  two  ports,  the  owners,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  may,  on  payment  of  a  transit  duty,  obtain  transit  passes  under 
which  the  goods  may  be  carried  to  their  destination  in  the  province  of 
Ssii-ch*uan  without  additional  taxation.  That  destination  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  great  trade  emporium  of  Ch*ung*ch*ing,  whence 
the  Ssu-ch*uan  merchants  mostly  draw  their  supplies.  Arrived  at  this 
point,  then,  the  goods  have  paid  an  import  duty  and  a  transit  duty; 
and  immediately  they  leave  the  Ch*ung-ch*ing  duty-free  area  for  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  province,  they  are  further  liable  to  a  likm 
duty,  and  in  some  instances  to  an  octroi  in  addition.  With  Ch'ung- 
ch*ing  an  open  port^ — and  all  that  is  required  to  ensure  this  is  the  ascent 
of  a  steamer — our  manufactures  could  be  laid  down  there  on  payment 
of  the  tarifl'  import  duty  only,  and  there  transit  passes  would,  on  pay- 
ment of  transit  duty,  bo  iBKued  to  cover  goods  destined  for  any  market 
in  the  province,  which  they  Bhotiid  reach  without  any  additional 
taxation  whatever, 

I  have  already  stated  that  Yung-pei  T*ing  is  the  terminus  in  a 
northern  direction  of  the  Burmese  trade  with  Yiiunan  by  way  of  Bhamo 
and  Ta-li  Fu,  and  considering  the  nature  of  the  country  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe,  I  tliink  that  there  is  little  probability  of  trade 
between  Western  Yiiunan  and  SsQ-ch*uan  ever  extending  beyond  that 
point.  Even  granting  that  goods  could  l^e  carried  as  far  as  Ning-ynan  Fu, 
the  difficulties  north  of  that  city,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience, 
are  greater  than  to  the  south  of  it.  And  if  trade  there  is  to  be,  it  must 
go  north,  for  the  mountainous  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
Ta-tJi  river  in  the  north,  and  the   Chin-sha  Chiang  in  the  south,  h  in- 
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habited  by  independent  Lolo  tribes,  and  impassable  even  to  the  Chinese 
themselves.  Three  other  routes  still  remain  between  Yiinnan  and 
Ssu-ch*uan.  They  are: — (1)  the  route  from  Yunnan  Fu  through  the 
prefectures  of  Tung-ch*uan  and  Chao-tung  to  Hsu-chou  Fu  (Sui  Fu)  at 
the  junction  of  the  Min  river  and  the  Cliin-sha  Chiang ;  (2)  the  route 
from  Yunnan  Fu  through  Western  Kuei-chou  to  the  Yung-ning  river 
and  Lu  Chou  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Great  River ;  and  (3)  the  route 
from  Yunnan  Fu  to  Kuei-yang  Fu,  the  capital  of  Kuei-chou,  and  thence 
northwards  to  Ch'ung-ch*ing.  The  best  of  these  routes,  all  of  which  I 
have  traversed,  is  the  second,  namely,  from  Yunnan  Fu  through  the 
west  of  Kuei-chou.  These  routes  I  have  described  elsewhere,  and  I  need 
only  say  here  that  they  all  pass  through  very  mountainous  country,  and 
should  foreign  goods  ever  find  their  way  through  the  province  of  Yunnan 
to  Ssii-ch'uan  by  any  of  these  routes,  I  "  shall,"  as  Mr.  Baber  has  said 
of  the  probability  of  the  extension  of  British  trade  between  Bhamo 
and  Yunnan,  "  be  delighted  and  astonished  in  about  equal  proportions." 

After  the  paper, 

Mr.  John  Tuouson  said  that  in  1871  he  made  an  expedition  up  the  Yang-tsze- 
kiang  as  far  as  Ssti-ch'uan  in  order  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river  between  Hankow 
and  Ichang.    The  time  of  the  year  was  January,  when  the  Yang-tsze  reached  its 
lowest  point,  being  at  its  maximum  in  July  and  August.     His  object  was  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  at  low-water  to  navigate  steamers  of  light  draught 
up  to  the  new  port.    He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Hosie  as  to  the  practicability  of  such 
navigation,  even  beyond  Ichang  through  the  gorges.      There  were  some  difficult 
places,  but  none  insurmountable.     The    conclusion  he    arrived  at  whs  that   a 
survey  at  any  particular  period  in  one  year  would  not  apply  to  the  river  at  the 
same  period  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  quantity  of  detritus 
brought  down  by  the  Yang-tsze.     In  the  gorges  above  Ichang  the  river  rose  at 
least  100  feet  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  level,  and  masses  of  rock  were  hurled 
down  during  the  wet  season.     Between  Hankow  and  Ichang,  a  few  miles  from 
Hankow,  there  was   an   extraordinary  bend  of  the  river.     The  Chinese  vessels 
went  20  miles  round  the  bend,  but  a  cutting  of  one  mile  across  would  avoid  such 
a  circuitous  route.    It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  Yang-tzse. 
In  1870  there  was  a  great  flood,  and  the  foreign  settlement,  which  was  previously 
CO  feet  above  the  river,  was  under  water.  .  The  floods  were  caused  by  the  confluence 
of  three  rivers,  which  reached  their  highest  destructive  power  at  Hankow.   The  three 
rivers  were  the  Yang-tsze,  the  Ya-lung,  and  the  Chin-cha-chiang.     In  1870,  the 
floods  wrecked  a  great  part  of  the  city  of  Han-yung,  and  caused  the  inhabitants  to 
migrate  to  the  hills,  where  they  remained  until  the  floods  subsided.     Great  distress 
was  annually  caused  by  these  floods  in  the  Province  of  Hupeh.    The  greatest  obstacle 
to  navigation  above  Ichang  was  the  Tsing-tan  rapid,  which  at  the  time  of  his  visit  was 
running  eight  knots  an  hour,  and  at  one  point  made  a  sheer  descent  of  eight  feet. 
The  Chinese,  however,  descended  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  taking  the  precaution, 
however,  to  unship  their  goods  previously,   and  re-ship  them  lower  down.    The 
strength  of  the  current  was  so  great  that  50  to  100  men  were  required  to  drag  a  boat 
along.   At  a  place  called  Patung  he  found  coal-mines  abutting  on  the  river  bank,  and 
other  mines  further  inland.    Baron  Richthofen  had  stated  that  there  was  coal  enough 
in  that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tsze  to  keep  the  whole  world  supplied  for 
several  thousand  years;  but  the  Chinese  still  went  on  scraping  the  outside  soil. 
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and  mixing  the  coal  witli  clay,  which  they  c&Bt  in  moulds  and  sold  the  fuel  so  mads 
nt  6*.  a  ton  at  the  pit's  irioutb, 

Mr»  M,  Beazeley  said  that  Mr.  Hosie  Lad  accomplished  a  most  dilTicult  and 
rather  hazardous  jouruey  with  Tery  great  tact  and  discretion.  He  himself  had  always 
found,  even  in  places  where  the  Chinese  had  never  beforo  seen  a  Euro|xjan,  that  he 
could  make  extremely  good  way  with  them  by  forbearance  and  good  nature,  and  not 
repelling  their  advances.  He  had  not  the  advantage  of  speaking  the  lan*4uage,  but 
if  through  the  interpreter  he  was  able  to  amuae  thcm^  and  raise  a  laugh,  he  could 
always  succeed  with  tbem»  for  the  Chine*e  were  extremely  ready  to  see  a  joke.  The 
papr  had  mentioned  the  white  fields  of  poppies.  It  was  well  known  that  in 
Secbuen  great  qtiantities  of  opium  were  grown,  and  it  now  appeared  that  right 
down  to  Tali-fn  fields  of  poppies  were  met  with.  This  was  a  most  significant 
fact  J  for  Englishmen  who  w*ere  not  connected  with  China,  commonly  sup|30sed  that 
opium  %vas  forced  upon  the  Chinese  against  their  will,  but  the  fact  was  that  where 
they  could  not  get  the  Indian  opium  they  grew  it  themselves,  Mr*  Hosie  bad 
described  the  brine  wells  as  being  from  2lX*0  to  3000  feet  deep,  but  he  ^bould  like 
to  know  if  those  immense  depths  had  been  verlfietl,  and  bow  the  Cbiuest*  sank  ihe 
wells*  The  Yang-tzse  was  perfectly  navieahle  up  to  Icbang,  but  beyond  that  it 
was  not,  as  flir  as  was  at  present  known.  Mr.  Hosie  had  said  that  steamers  of  light 
draught  would  be  available,  bat  that  could  only  be  at  times  of  high  water^  when  the 
current  was  so  strong  that  steamers  would  have  great  difficulty  in  making  way 
against  it.  ITsis  showed  the  uecessity  for  constructing  railways  in  China,  if  only  to 
supplement  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  which  were  oft^n  dangerous,  and  much 
obstructed  hy  rapids.  Yiiunan  was  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  if  railways  were 
made  tbere^  the  mineral  wealth  might  be  brought  down  to  the  coast,  and  English 
g<»ods  carried  Into  the  interior*  There  were  many  places  in  the  easterri  part  of 
China  where  railways  could  be  made  with  very  little  difiaculty.  From  Tien-tsin  to 
Pekin  was  as  flat  as  a  boajd  the  whole  way,  and  from  Hong  Kong  to  Canton  a 
railway  might  easily  be  made,  w*ben  once  the  hills  at  the  back  of  Kow-loon  were 
surmounted.  It  would  not  then  be  very  difficult  to  carry  a  line  from  Canton  to 
Hankow,  the  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  Ixjing  about  500  miles,  though  the  line  itself 
would  be  680  miles  in  length.  The  line  from  Tien-tsIn  to  Pekin  would  connect  a 
city  of  over  2,000,000  inhabitants  with  its  own  port.  Hankow,  with  its  suburbs 
across  the  river,  also  had  a  population  of  2,000,000,  and  Canton  probably  1^500,000. 
Vast  cities  would  thus  be  connected  if  railways  were  made,  and  if  the  Chinese 
Government  gave  permission  for  their  construction,  he  did  not  think  there  would 
be  auy  difficulty  in  finding  the  capital  in  this  country. 

The  Pbesident,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hosie,  said  he  was  not 
very  sanguine  that  a  mil  way  Tvould  soon  be  made  to  Ylinnan.  The  other  day 
when  a  paper  was  to  be  reiid  on  a  railway  through  Siam,  he  asked  a  prominent 
Chinaman  to  bo  present,  but  the  answer  was  "Chinamen  don't  like  railways." 
He  explained  that  the  paper  would  only  deal  with  the  possibility  of  approaching 
the  frontier  of  China,  but  tbo  answer  again  was  **  Chinamen  don't  like  a  railway 
anywhere  near  the  frontier."  It  was,  however,  of  great  importance  that  this  question 
should  be  pressed,  in  order  that  fresh  openings  might  be  found  for  commerce. 


On  (he  Island  of  Diego  Garcia  of  the  Clmgos  Group. 

By  GiLBEET  C,  BOITBKE,  B.A,,  FL-S, 

TftE  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  lying  in  S,  lat  7"*  IZ\  E.  long.  72°  23',  has 
attracted  very  little  attention  until  the  last  few  years*  It  was  surveyed 
Ijy  Captain  Moresby  in  1837,  and  a  short  acN^ownt  of  the  ialand  written  by 
him  will  be  found  in  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Eoview '  for  1845  ;  it  is  also 
raentioned  more  than  once  by  Mr.  Darmn  in  his  celebrated  work  on 
Coral  Reefs.  The  geographical  position  of  the  island,  which  lies  almost 
exactly  in  the  direct  track  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Cape  Leeuwin,  and 
its  large  and  deep  harbour,  have  recently  raised  it  into  some  importance 
as  a  coaling  station  for  steamers  hound  for  Australia  vi4  the  Suez  Canal, 
80  that  a  short  description  of  it  by  one  who  has  spent  several  months 
there,  may  be  of  interest. 

Diego  Garcia  is  a  member  of  the  Chagos  group,  and  like  the  rest  of 
the  adjoining  islands  is  entirely  formed  of  coral ;  it  is  a  low-lying  atoll 
of  irregular  shape,  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  being  12^ 
nautical  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  6|  miles. 
Unlike  the  other  atolls  of  the  group,  its  lagoon  is  nearly  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  land,  hut  there  are  four  openings  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
separated  by  the  three  small  islets  known  as  West  or  Bird  Island,  Middle 
Island,  and  East  Island,  The  westernmost  pussage  is  scarooly  deserving 
of  the  name,  for  in  it  the  reef  rises  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  left  dry  at  low  tide.  There  is  a  passage  a  mile  and 
•a  half  wide  Imtween  West  Island  and  Middle  Island,  the  eastern  third  of 
which  is  not  navigable,  for  here  the  reef  rises  to  the  surface,  bnt  the  re- 
maining western  portion  is  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  deep,  and  easily 
HATigable  by  the  largest  ships*  The  passage  between  Middle  Island  and 
East  Island  is  not  more  than  four  cables  wide,  but  attains  a  depth  of  15 
fathoms ;  the  tides  run  with  great  violence  through  this  passage,  and  it 
is  not  practicable  for  ships  because  of  the  numerous  coral  patches  which 
irifl©  to  within  a  fathom  or  two  of  the  surface,  just  within  it.  East  Island 
is  nine  cables  distant  from  the  main  island,  and  this  passage  is  from  four 
to  five  fathoms  deep,  but  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of  the  coral 
patches  in  it.  The  continuous  strip  of  land  which  encircles  the  lagoon 
on  the  eawt,  south,  and  west,  is  on  the  average  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width ; 
at  one  point  it  is  scarcely  more  than  20  yards  across,  but  at  north-west 
point  it  is  as  much  as  a  mile  broad.  This  strip  of  land  rises  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  water  at  high  tides,  except  in  places  where  the  wind  has 
piled  up  banks  of  sand  to  a  height  of  25  feat.  The  whole  of  the  land  is 
densely  covered  %vith  coco-nut  palms  and  other  vegetation,  chiefly  with 
the  so-called  manioc  bush,  Scmvola  kmiigii  and  Toume/Qrliu  argentea. 

The  lagoon  has  an  average  depth  of  11  fathoms,  attaining  a  greatest 
depth   of  18  fathoms.     Numerous  coral  patches  rise  within  it,  some 
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reaohmg  the  snrfaco  of  the  water,  others  lying  two  or  three  fathoms 
beneath  it,  hut  in  spito  of  these  it  is  navigable  in  aU  hut  its  most  son  them 
portion,  and  forms  a  splendid  harbour.  The  courses  to  the  two  coaling 
stations  have  been  carefully  buoyed  out. 

The  Eouth-east  trade -winds  blow  steadily  for  the  six  months  from  April 
to  September ;  for  the  remaining  six  months  the  island  comes  more  or 
lees  within  the  imfluonce  of  the  north- west  moD soon,  and  during  this  period 
calms  are  frequent^  with  heavy  falls  of  rain .  The  season  of  the  south-east 
trades  is  considered  the  dry  season,  and  that  of  the  monsoon  the  wet  season, 
but  in  1885  this  was  reversed,  and  the  eontb-east  trades  brought  torrents 
of  rain  every  day-  It  would  be  scarcely  beside  the  truth  to  say  that  rain 
may  be  expected  every  day  at  Biego  Garcia — that  at  least  was  my  ex- 
l>erience  of  the  island,  but  droughts  of  as  much  as  a  month's  duration 
liave  been  known  there.  The  temperature  ranges  from  86^  F.  in  the 
daytime,  to  78"^  F,  at  night,  tho  thermometer  rarely  exceeding  these 
limits.  Although  the  beat  is  not  excessive,  combined  with  the  great 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  very  trying  to  Enropean  consti- 
tntions,  and  even  the  heat  itself  may  become  almost  unboarablej  for  ia 
rooms  which  were  not  open  to  a  thorough  current  of  air,  I  have  known 
the  thermometer  to  go  up  to  102^  F,  But  in  spite  of  its  enervating 
character  the  climate  must  be  considered  healthy ;  there  are  no  malarioua 
or  other  fevers  in  the  island,  the  most  common  illnesBee  being  rheumatism, 
brought  on  by  the  damp,  and  colic,  which  is  caused  by  poor  fuod  and  the 
brackish  water. 

Water  may  be  obtained  almost  in  any  part  of  tho  island  by  digging 
to  a  depth  of  6  feet^  but  it  is  rather  brack i&hj  and  filtered  rain-water  is 
preferable  for  drinking  purpoees.  The  soil  throughout  the  island  is,  as 
may  be  supposed,  poor.  Along  the  shore  on  either  hand  it  consists  of 
little  more  than  coral  sand  or  blocks,  but  on  these  the  Scset!ola  and 
Toumefortia  have  obtained  so  firm  a  hold  that  impenetrable  masses  of 
low  bush  bar  the  way  to  the  sbore.  The  interior  parts  of  the  main- 
land show  for  the  most  part  a  black  peaty  mould  several  inches  deep^ 
formed  principally  by  the  fallen  and  decayed  leaves  of  tho  cooo-nnt 
palms.  On  this  a  considerable  number  of  plants  and  trees  thrive,  most 
of  them  being  common  tropical  weeds  identical  with  tho«ie  of  Mauritius 
and  the  Seychelles.  Few  of  the  traces  grow  to  any  size,  or  are  useful  for 
their  timber  ;  the  **  bois  de  feu "  (G  net  tarda  ^eciosa)^  and  the  **  bois 
malgache  **  (Cordia  mhcordata')  furnish  excellent  wood  for  building  or 
repairing  small  boats,  but  do  not  grow  to  any  great  size.  Several 
clumps  of  Cmuartna  eqttweiifolia  occur  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  island  and 
form  conspicuous  landmarks,  with  their  tall  thread-like  tops  waving 
above  the  mass  of  coco-nut  palms.  The  "  bois  blanc "  (^Hemandia 
pelMa  and  JI.  cmgera)  are  common,  and  may  attain  to  a  considerable 
size ;  the  natives  use  an  infusion  of  the  flowers  as  a  medicine  in  gonor- 
rheal complaints.    In  many  old  guides  and  directories  a  largo  tree»  the 
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*^bois  Mapan/*  is  spoken  of  as  cfcourring  on  these  Mands;  this  tree  is 
stated  to  attain  to  €in  enormous  size,  to  grow  rapidly,  and  as  qnicHytb 
fall  into  decay.  In  size  and  name  this  tree  is  a  fable ;  a  species  of 
Pisonia  (P.  inermia)  called  "  mapou  "  by  the  natives,  is  not  uncommon, 
imd  i$  in  some  cases  of  considerable,  th6ttgh  nererof  gigantic,  size  \  it  is 
almost  universally  distributed  on  cbral  formations,  being  possessed  of 
lai^e  glutinous  seed-capsules,  which  are  particularly  favourable  for 
transmission  by  birds* 

There  is  a  siogle  group  of  large  trees  confined  to  a  single  spot  on  the 
north-east  of  the  main  island,  known  by  the  native  name  of  "  gaiao " 
"(Afzelia  hijuga)^  but  it  never  propagates  itself^  because,  asl  am  told,  the 
seeds,  which  are  large.and  sweet  and  contained  in  pods,  are  invariably 
cateti  l^  rats.  A  few  specimens  of  the  wild  cotton  plant,  QoMypUtiih 
barbadenie^  are  found  on  the  island,  but  the  remainder  of  the  flora  ooiiiSilits 
chiefly  of  inconspicuous  tropical  weeds  of  no  interest  or  value.  Mr!  5.  G. 
Baker,  in  his '  Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,'  mentions  an  endi^mic 
fein,  Aaplenium  eeijuahilej  as  occurring  in  Diego  Qarcia,  but  after  a  pro- 
longed search  I  failed  to  find  a  single  specimen,  and  can  scarcely  think 
that  it  exists.  A  few  grasses  are  found  which  form  a  tolerably  thick 
turf  in  some  parts,  and  supply  food  for  numerous  donkeys  which  have 
been  imported  to  turn  the  oil-mills,  but  hitherto  all  attempts  to  introduce 
cattle  and  sheep  have  failed.  Cattle  do  not  thrive  in  the  climate,  and 
sheep  and  goats  have  invariably  been  destroyed  by  the  donkeys,  who 
actively  resent  the  presence  of  these  intruders  on  their  pastures. 

In  the  gardens  on  the  estates  of  East  Point,  Minni  Minny,  and  Point 
Marianne,  bananas,  custard  apples,  bitter  oranges,  and  a  few  other 
tropical  fruits  are  grown,  but  all  attempts  to  introduce  potatoes  and 
vegetables  have  failed  owing  to  the  swarms  of  land-crabs  of  the  genus 
Oecareinus^  which  destroy  the  roots  and  tubers. 

The  staple  produce  of  the  island  is  coco-nut  oil,  of  which  some 
50,000  gallons  are  exported  annually.  Formerly  the  island  was  divided 
into  several  estates,  each  belonging  to  a  private  owner.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Point  Marianne  estate  on  the  west  side,  L*Ance  David  estate 
on  the  south-east  side.  East  Point  and  Minni  Minny  estates  on  the  east 
side.  There  are  substantial  houses  at  Point  Marianne,  East  Point, 
and  Minni  Minny.  The  oil-mills  and  storehouses  are  close  to  these 
houses,  and  the  labourers  live  in  huts  at  a  short  distance  from 
them.  For  some  years  past  the  whole  island  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  company  in  Mauritius,  of  which  colony  Diego  Garcia  is  a 
dependency.  The  present  manager,  M.  Jules  Leconte,  resides  at  East 
Point,  and  his  sub-manager,  M.  Lemasson,  at  Point  Marianue.  During 
my  stay  I  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by  M.  Leconte,  and  have  to 
thank  him  for  his  invariable  kindness  and  courtesy  in  assisting  me  in 
the  natural  history  researches  which  were  the  object  of  my  visit. 

The  labour  on  the  estates  is  almost  wholly  supplied  from  Mauritius ; 
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very  few  of  the  labourei^  bave  been  bom  on  the  islaiid^  Those  that 
have  are  kiio\vTi  as  **  eiifante  clee  ilea,"  and  are  a  fijie  set  of  men,  superior 
both  morally  and  physically  to  the  imported  labourers  from  Manntius. 
The  latter  are  generally  engaged  for  a  term  of  three  years,  aod  conBiat 
mostly  of  MaiiritiuH  negroes,  with  a  few  pure  Africans  and  Hindoos. 
A  large  number  of  worthless  and  even  criminal  charactei~s  generally 
manage  to  find  their  way  over,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  before  there  were  any  proper  means  of  enforcing  the  law. 
Nearly  all  the  work  done  is  task  work,  for  the  average  negro,  if  set  to 
work  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day,  will  manage  to  waste 
an  inconeeivaMe  amount  of  time,  and  to  do  such  a  minimum  of  useful 
labour  as  would  astonish  even  a  **  knight  of  lalxmr "  in  more  civilised 
countries.  The  tasks  set  are  so  light  that  an  active  man,  by  working 
hard  for  the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  will  often  have  finished  his 
week*s  work  on  the  Wednesday  night,  and  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 
week  in  fishing  and  amusement. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  cultivation  of  the  coco-nut ;  the 
palms  have  existed  on  the  island  from  time  immemorial,  and  bow  them- 
selves, only  in  a  few  places  bave  they  been  artifi^cially  planted.  Each 
palm  will  bear  an  abundance  of  coco-nuts  for  four  or  five  years  in 
Aucoeflflion^  after  which  it  remains  comparatively  nnfmitful  for  another 
three  years  or  more.  The  nuts  when  ripe  fall  on  the  ground,  whence 
they  are  gathered  by  parties  of  men  sent  otit  in  boats  for  the  purpose. 
The  daily  task  of  each  labourer  is  to  coUeot,  husk,  and  deliver  at  the 
habitation  350  coco-nuts  per  dieni.  This  is  performed  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time  when  the  nuts  have  not  to  be  carried  far  by  boat* 
Eawih  party  of  men  is  in  charge  of  a  commander  or  sarang^  who  measures 
out  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  each  labourer  is  to  work.  The  labourer 
collects  the  required  number  of  ooco-nuts  into  a  heap,  and  then  sticking 
a  short  broad -bladed  spear  into  the  ground,  he  takes  each  coco-nut, 
spits  it  upon  the  spearj  and  in  a  couple  of  wrenche^a  has  stripped  off  the 
husk  and  thrown  the  nut  on  one  side.  On  their  arrival  at  the  habita- 
tion the  nuts  are  counted  on  the  beach,  and  delivered  to  the  women 
whose  duty  it  is  to  break  them  and  extract  the  kernel.  The  daily  task 
of  each  woman  is  to  break  1300  coco-nuts  in  the  day,  but  I  am  told 
that  they  are  able  to  break  as  many  as  2500  in  ten  hours.  The  kernels, 
which  are  now  known  as  capra^  are  then  exposed  to  the  sun  in  heaps,  to 
aUow  of  an  incipient  fermentation  setting  in,  but  are  cax'efnlly  protected 
from  the  rain  by  a  sort  of  pent-house  on  wheels,  which  can  be  run  over 
the  heaps  at  a  minute's  notice.  After  an  exposure  of  two  or  three 
days,  250  lbs.  of  copra  are  delivered  to  each  mill,  this  being  the  amount 
which  each  mill -labourer  is  required  to  grind  daily ;  from  it  about  30 
gallons  of  oil  are  produced.  The  mUls  used  are  of  a  most  primitive 
pattern.  The  biHly  of  the  mill  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  hard  wood,  in 
which  an  upright  beam  of  the  aame  material  is  made  to  rotate,  the 
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motive  power  being  Bupplied  "by  three  or  four  donkeys  harnessed  to  a 
long  horizontal  beam,  which  is  connected  to  the  upright  by  a  chain, 
and  is  weighted  at  the  far  end  by  two  or  three  largo  lumps  of  coral. 
The  Cfipra  is  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  tho  oil  escnpes  by  a 
bole  at  tho  bottom.  This  oil  is  merely  strained  through  cloths  and 
allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  days,  afTter  which  it  is  ran  oflf  into  large 
vatfl,  and  is  ready  to  be  collected  in  casks  and  shipped  for  export.  All 
the  oil  is  exported  to  IMauritius  by  the  oil  company's  ship,  which  calls 
three  times  a  year  at  Diego  Garcia  and  the  adjoining  atoll  of  Peres 
Banhos.  Ko  us©  is  raado  of  tho  coco-nut  fibre,  though  it  is  valuable 
for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  hundreds  of  tons  of  it  are  lying  rotting  in  all 
parts  of  tho  island,  which  if  gathered  and  picked  would,  one  would 
think,  add  very  greatly  to  the  annual  value  of  the  produce. 

The  negroes  arc  well  lodged  in  huts  mado  of  wood  ami  thatched 
with  palm-leaves.  There  are  nearly  300  negroes  in  the  employ  of  the 
oil  company,  their  usual  rate  of  wages  being  eight  rupees  per  month, 
with  a  fixed  quantity  of  rice  and  oil  for  food.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the 
harbour,  and  are  easily  caught ;  most  of  the  negroes  also  keep  fowls,  so 
that  food  is  plentiful.  With  light  work,  abundance  of  food,  a  healthy 
climate,  and  free  hospital  attendance  for  those  who  may  be  sick  or  hurt 
by  accident,  tho  negroes  ought  to  lead  a  very  happy  and  contented  life ; 
and  ao  they  do,  provided  that  tht^y  are  kept  strictly  in  hand,  and 
prevented  from  getting  ipirite*  No  spirits  are  aUowed  to  be  sold  on 
the  island,  and  no  man  is  allowed  to  buy  more  than  a  limited  quantity 
of  a  rough  red  wine  from  his  employer  every  day.  But  in  spite  of 
precautions  spirits  sometimes  find  their  way  in  from  passing  ships,  and 
their  introduction  is  invariably  followed  by  trouble.  All  tho  negroes 
wear  sheath  knives  in  their  belts,  which  are  speedily  drawn  in  a 
drunken  quarrel,  and  ugly  wounds  are  not  infrequently  inflicted. 
Until  quite  recently  there  were  no  i>roper  means  of  enforcing  the  law 
on  the  island,  Employers  were  empowered  to  deal  summarily  with  in- 
subordination and  petty  offences  ;  in  cose  of  graver  offences  tho  men  were 
imprisoned  nnti!  a  magistrate  came  on  an  annual  visit  from  Mauritius,  or 
until  the  offenders  could  be  sent  in  the  oompany^s  ship  to  be  tried  by 
the  higher  courts  there  ;  but  in  fact  tho  employers  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  negrt>es,  who,  in  the  case  of  a  general  and  organised  outbreak, 
could  easily  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island.  The  white  men 
could  only  keep  order  by  a  wise  exercise  of  their  power,  yet,  although 
they  have  always  shown  a  remarkable  discretion  in  thiw  respect,  there 
have  more  than  once  been  dangerous  outbreaks,  fomented  by  worthless 
characters  who  have  come  over  from  Mauritiuii.  M.  Lecoate  tuld  mo 
that  on  his  arrivtd  on  the  i eland  three  years  ago,  he  found  the  negroes  in 
a  most  insubordinate  condition,  and  that  within  a  month  of  his  landing, 
his  verandah  was  l)€sieged  by  a  body  of  thirty  men,  armed  with  knives 
and  bludgeons,  who  declared  that  they  Tvould  not  leave  the  place  until 
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they  had  taken  his  life.  Luckily  for  him  they  were  as  cowardly  aa  they 
were  insolent,  and  he  was  able  to  keep  them  at  bay  by  preaenting  a 
revolver,  until  he  had  atioceeded  in  reducing  them  to  a  more  reasonable 
state  of  mind.  Thanks  to  his  exoellent  management,  I  found  on  my 
arrival  that  the  negroes  were  most  peaceably  dispoaod,  and  the  ringleader 
of  that  VGvj  outbreak  was  one  of  the  most  civil-spoken  and  best  work- 
men on  the  estate.  On  the  estftblishment  of  two  coaling  stations  four 
years  ago,  a  number  of  ships  entered  the  harbour  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  the  absence  of  the  arm  of  the  law  soon  became  intolerable,  but 
it  was  not  until  November  1885,  that  a  polico  oflScor,  with  a  proper  staff 
of  constables,  arrived  on  the  island,  and  established  a  police  office  at  the 
old  habitation  of  Minni  Minny,  which  had  been  aeciuired  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mauritius  for  that  purpoise. 

As  in  Mauritius,  French,  or  the  dialect  known  as  Creole,  is  tho 
language  spoken  in  this  English  possession.  The  negroes  are  nominally 
lioman  Catholics,  but  no  priest  is  resident  on  the  island,  nor  is  there  any 
arrangement  for  religious  or  any  other  education.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  ia  not  surprising  that  their  religion  is  merely  a  superstition, - 
and  is  vahieless  as  a  means  of  moral  control.  This  little  group  of  corali 
islands,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean,  ia  entirely  cut  off  from  thd 
civilising  influenceH  of  tho  outer  world.  Considering  their  small  size, 
their  poor  sail,  and  their  remote  situation,  it  i«  wonderful  to  think  how 
admirably  they  have  been  niauagnd  in  times  past  by  a  few  white  men, 
whose  sole  support  in  cases  of  difficulty  has  l^een  their  own  energy  and 
strength  of  character. 

The  coaling  stations  on  Diego  Garcia  have  only  been  established  in 
recent  years ;  they  belong  respectively  to  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  and  to  Mn  W.  Lundj  of  London.  The  station  of  the  former, 
whieli  is  the  larger  and  better  appointed,  is  situated  on  East  Island,  the 
largest  of  the  three  islets  which  stand  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
The  hulks  from  which  the  ships  take  coal,  stand  in  the  harbour  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  island,  Mr.  Lund's  station, 
although  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  further  from  theontranoe  to  the  lagoon, 
is  in  a  much  superior  position.  It  lies  close  to  the  oil  company's  habita- 
tion at  East  Point,  where  it  has  tho  advantage  of  a  depth  of  five  and  six 
fathoms  of  water  close  inshore,  and  complete  shelter  from  tho  foree  of  the 
prevailing  Tf^^inds*  At  the  Orient  Company's  station  on  the  other  hand;  ] 
the  lagoon  is  often  very  rough  during  tho  south-east  trades,  rendering  it 
difficult  to  lay  the  hulks  or  lighters  alongside  of  steamers.  During  my ! 
slay  from  September  to  January  last,  the  Orient  Company  ships  called 
every  fortnight,  everj^  alternate  ship,  outward  and  homeward,  stopping 
there.  Mr.  Lund's  ships  called  at  different  intervals,  and  H.M.S,  BritonT 
and  a  German  man-of*wtir  were  tliere.  The  German  line  of  steamers 
now  running  from  Hamburg  to  Australia  are  to  call  there  for  coals,  and 
rumour  says  that  the  Messageries  Maritimes  ships  are  shortly  to  give  up 
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tiieir  route  vii  Mauritius,  and  will  call  at  Diego  Garcia  on  tboir  way  to 
Australia.  Thus  Diego  may  bo  considered  to  l^avo  attained  to  some  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  coaling  Btations  of  the  world  ;  hut  whether  it  will 
be  of  the  importance  in  case  of  war  that  some  people  attribute  to  it,  is  a 
matter  which  I  learo  to  experts  to  judge.  H.M.S,  Mambler^  commanded 
by  Captain  Hon.  F.  P.  Verelcer,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  island  in 
May  1885,  and  I  have  even  heard  that  it  is  proposed  to  protect  the  island 
by  some  sort  of  fortification,  but  how  thiB  is  to  b©  done,  and  of  what  use  it 
would  be  to  fortify  an  island  10  feet  high,  which  might  bo  completely 
commanded  by  a  ship  sailing  outaide  of  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 

My  object  in  visiting  this  remote  island  was  to  etudy  the  fanna 
and  flora,  and  to  make  a  collection  of  the  little-known  corals  of  this 
part  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  land  fauna  and  flora  are,  as  may  l>e 
'  Bupposed,  very  st'anty.  Of  the  flora  I  have  already  spoken,  the  fauna 
IB  even  lesa  interesting.  Rats  have  found  their  way  on  the  island  from 
ahips^  and  do  great  havoc  among  the  coco-nuts,  but  there  are  no  in- 
digenous Mammalia  or  Amphibia.  The  Matiritian  gecko  {Flatifdact^lm 
7naurif aniens)  is  very  common,  and  a  mud  tortoise  is  found  in  some  of 
the  marshy  pools  on  the  main  island.  There  are^only  fifteen  species  of 
birds,  of  which  only  one,  the  Mascareno  weaver  bird,  in  a  true  land 
bird,  and  this  has  probably  been  brought  over  by  man.  Thro©  species 
of  terns  breed  in  countless  numbers  on  the  undisturbed  parta  of  the 
island,  and  were  laying  when  I  arrived  on  September  15th ;  the  negroes 
soon  made  great  ba^'-oc  among  their  eggs.  Frigate  birds  and  baobiee 
are  abundant,  but  I  did  not  see  a  single  tropic  bird  during  my  visit, 
and  was  told  that  they  very  rarely  visit  the  island.  The  remaining 
birds  all  belong  to  the  order  of  Waders ;  they  comprise  two  species  of 
heron — ^a  whiinbrel,  a  small  plover,  a  sandpiper,  and  an  African  wading 
bird,  Droman  ardeola. 

The  insect  fanna  is  poor  in  species,  but  rich  In  individuals,  especially 
in  common  fliea,  huge  cockroaches,  moaquitoes,  and  ants  j  these  are  a 
perfect  pest.  I  ^vas  surprised  at  the  almost  entire  absence  of  small 
coleoptera  ;  after  repeated  searches  I  only  succeeded  in  capturing  a  few 
small  specimens  of  a  single  species.  The  most  numerous  and  most 
peculiar  inhabitants  of  the  land  are  the  crabs.  SwaTms  of  ordinaiy 
land  crabs,  of  three  species^  are  found  all  over  the  island,  and  as  I  have 
said,  prevent  any  garden  vegetables  from  being  grown.  The  most 
remarkable  inhabitant  is  the  so-called  palm-crab,  Birgus  lairo  ;  it  is  not 
a  true  orab,  hut  a  member  of  the  Macrura,  and  comes  under  the  family 
of  CoenobitidfiB  or  hermit  and  soldier-crabs.  Beitig  too  large  to  hid©  its 
abdomen  in  a  shell,  it  has,  in  the  course  of  development,  obtained  large 
dorftal  plates  over  the  primitively  so  It  skin  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body.  Its  habits  are  well  known  from  the  descriptions  of  previous 
writers,  but  since  I  have  heard  several  people  express  tki^ir  doubts  of 
its  being  able  to  climb  a  palm,  I  may  state  that  I  have  seen  it  do  so. 
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It  does  not,  however,  attack  the  coco-nuts  oa  the  trees,  but  eats  onlj 
those  that  are  lying  on  the  ground,  ascending  the  palms  solely  for  ehado 
and  protection.  It  is  not  very  common  at  Diego,  and  being  nocturnal 
in  its  habits  is  not  easy  to  observe  ;  it  does  not  live  in  captivity. 

Green  turtles  visit  the  island,  chiefly  during  the  south-east  trades,  and 
the  hawkfibill  turtle  i«  fairly  common  during  tho  north-west  monsoona.  i 
The  fleah  of  the  latter,  as  m  well  known,  is  poisonousj  but  tho  carapaiotj 
yields  the   valuable   tortoitieshell  of    commerce.      An   average  biz 
turtle  will  yield  from  tliree  to  five  pounds  of  tortoiaeshell,  and  as  tbreft] 
or  four  of  these  "  cartta  *'  are  captured  every  week»  tortoiseshell  may  bo 
reckoned  m  one  of  the  valuable  productions  of  the  island.     The  usual 
mode  of  capturing  the  turtles  is  to  watch  in  tho  early  morning  for  the 
femalea  which  come  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  tho  sand,  then  to  cut  off 
tbeir  retreat  from  the  sea  and  turn  them  over  on  their  backs.     Sometimes 
a  female  thus  captured  ia  secured  by  a  rope  tied  round  its  fore-limb  and 
allowed  to  regain  the  sea,  ivhen  it  will  usually  attract  two  or  three 
males  to  IL     The  '*  carets  *'  are  often  speared  from  boats  as  they  swim  in 
the  lagoon,  but  it   requires  considerable  skill   to   drive   the  harpoon 
tbrough  the  stout  carapaco  witb  sufficient  force  to  secure  the  prize. 

To  describe  the  immense  and  varied  marine  fauna  that  abounds 
around  this,  as  around  all  other  coral  islands,  requires  a  paper  on  natural 
Mstoiy.  From  an  economical  point  of  view  the  fishes  are  tbe  most 
important  forms;  they  abound  both  within  and  without  the  lagoon,  and 
moat  of  them  are  excellent  eating.  Tbe  negroes  ate  the  various  Scaroida 
and  trigger-fishes  with  impunity,  and  I  did  not  find  that  any  of  them  | 
were  rejected  as  poisonous,  nor  that  any  of  the  species  of  Seams  required 
special  preparation  to  make  them  fit  for  tbe  table,  as  is  tbe  case  in  tho 
Keeling  Islands.  M.  Leoonte  informed  me  that  several  species  of  fishes 
are  eaten  with  impunity  at  Diego  Garcia  which  are  considered  poisonous 
at  Mauritius.  Eels  of  the  genera  Muraswa,  OpMicMh^s  and  Murssnesox  are 
common  but  are  not  eaten  by  tbe  natives.  Numbers  of  black  Holothuriee, 
or  heche  de  mer,  are  found  on  tho  sand  w-bicb  covers  the  bottom  of  the 
lagooD,  but  these*  although  tliey  are  cured  and  eaten  as  trepang  by  tbe 
Chinese,  are  not  used  in  tbese  islands.  Immense  rock-lobsters  ai^e  caught 
on  the  outer  shores,  and  are  excellent  eating.  The  lagoon  is  infested 
witb  sharks,  so  that  it  is  dangerous  to  bathe  in  deep  water,  A  few 
large  individuals  of  tbe  for mi<3 able  hammer-headed  shark  (Ztfgmna 
mallmie)  infest  particular  jmrts  of  the  lagoon,  but  smaller  examples  of 
the  common  blue  shark  (Carchariat  Qlaucus)  are  more  common,  rarely 
attaining  a  greater  length  than  nine  or  ten  feet  within  the  lagoon* 
Larger  specimens  are  found  in  the  open  ocean. 

These  coral-formations  lifting  themselves  scarcely  above  the  heaving: 
waters  of  tbe  ocean,  and  seeming  to  tho  eye  all  too  weak  to  withstand 
the  fury  of  the  breakers  which  unceasingly  beat  against  their  shores^ 
afibrd  a  remai^kabl©  sight  as  on©  approaches  them  from  the  sea.    I  should 
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strongly  advise  any  one  who  has  never  seen  a  coral  island,  and  who  may 
be  travelling  to  Australia,  to  take  his  passage  by  one  of  the  Orient  line 
of  steamers,  that  he  may  have  the  chance  of  spending  a  few  hours  on  one 
of  these  marvellous  structures.  If  he  is  fortunate  he  will  pass  close  by 
the  small  atoll  of  Six  islands  eatly  in  the  morning,  and  wiU  enter  the 
harbour  of  Diego  Gkuxsia  at  about  two  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon. 
On  a  fine  day,  the  varied  colours  of  the  still  waters  of  the  lagoon,  the 
low-lying  strip  of  land,  covered  with  vegetation  of  a  vivid  green,  the 
dazzling  strip  of  white  sand  which  borders  the  shores,  and  the  clear  and 
sunny  sky,  will  afford  a  picture  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
And  should  he  have  an  opportunity  of  landing,  and  wandering  among 
the  palms  and  bushes  with  which  the  land  is  clothed,  the  most  un- 
imaginative person  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  wonder  that  the  vital 
activity  of  animals  so  low  in  the  scale  as  coral-polyps  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  raise  up  this  island  above  the  waves,  and  to  maintain  it  there  in 
spite  of  the  unceasing  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is  subjected  from  the 
restless  waves  of  the  great  southern  ocean. 
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Extension  of  the  System  of  Scientific  Instruction  for  Intending^ 
Travellers. — The  Council,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  addition  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Photography 
to  the  branches  in  which  lessons  are  given  under  its  auspices,  on  very 
moderate  terms,  to  intending  travellers.  The  lessons  will  embrace, 
henceforward  until  further  notice,  the  following  subjects : — 1.  Survey- 
ing and  Mapping,  including  the  fixing  of  positions  by  Astronomical 
Observations.  By  Mr.  John  Coles,  Map  Curator  of  the  Society.  2. 
Geology,  including  practical  training  in  the  field.  By  Mr.  W.  Topley, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  President  of  the  Geologists'  Association. 
3.  Botany.  By  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  of  the  Herbarium,  Kew.  4.  Photo- 
graphy. By  Mr.  John  Thomson,  Author  of  *  Photographio  Illustrations 
of  China  and  its  People,'  and  other  works.  The  lessons  are  given  on 
days  and  at  hours  arranged  between  the  Instructor  and  the  pupil.  The 
fee  to  pupils  will  be  for  each  lesson  of  an  hour,  28.  6d, 

The  Eussian  Expedition  to  the  Delta  of  the  Lena  and  New  Siberian 
Islands. — The  two  Russian  travellers.  Dr.  Bunge  and  Baron  von  Toll, 
charged  by  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  with  the  exploration  of 
the  New  Siberian  Islands,  have,  according  to  the  latest  information 
(September  5th,  1885),  again  traversed  during  last  autumn  the  country 
situated  between  the  Yana  and  the  Lena  Delta  (vide  *  Proceedings 
R.G.S.,'  March  1886,  p.  189).  Dr.  Bunge  was  preparing  for  a  visit  in 
the  spring  to  the  New  Siberian  island  of  Kotelny,  whither  the  impedi- 
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menta  of  the  expedition  will  be  sent  on  dog  eledgea.  Besides  theae, 
BOHie  forty  reinileer  will  bo  taken.  Baron  Ton  Toll  bad  Btiidied  the 
fauna  of  the  littoral  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  had  oxplored  the  mountains 
on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Lena,  where  be  obtained  six  specimens  of 
monntain  sheep  (On>  horealis).  Ho  had  also  visited  a  spot  180  miles 
from  Ufityanak,  wboro  a  few  summers  ago  a  Tungns  disravered  the  skull 
of  a  mamihoth  still  covered  with  its  skin  and  hair ;  and  ho  intends 
to  mako  an  attempt  to  find  a  complete  skeleton  of  this  extlMiot  animal. 
The  reeulta  hitherto  obtained  by  the  expeilition  are  very  satisfactory. 
Nearly  the  whole  region  of  the  Yaiia,  with  its  niountaiiiB;'waB  oxplored 
last  year;  rich  palasontological  collections  were  obtaiiled,  bcBides  400 
kinds  of  plants,  a  large  number  of  insects  and  other  invortobrata  and 
moliiiBca. 

*' 'Forth-weBt  Persia,— In  Jnn^  arid  July  of  last  year  Mr.  J.  D.  Kees, 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  made  a  journey  in  North- 
W^t  rersia,  from  Kasvin  to  Hamadan,  over  a  stretch  of  little-known 
oountry  west  of  Teheran.  He  describes  the  results  briefly  in  *  Notes  of 
a  Journey  from  Xasvin  to  Hamadan  acrosa  tho  Karaghan  Country** 
(Madras,  1885),  with  sketch-map  on  the  scale  of  12  miles  to  an  inch. 
Both  the  terminal  towns  are  pretty  well  kno^vn,  but  the  intervening 
country  is  scarcely  at  all  known  to  Enropeans.  Is  it  known,  Mr.  Keea 
asks,  that  away  up  to  the  Elhurz  range  extend  fertile  and  well-watered 
plains  ooYcred  with  corn,  and  vioeyards,  and  orchards,  and  hills,  that, 
nnirrigated,  give  a  fair  annual  return  of  wteat  ?  Mr.  E^?ea's  notes 
show  that  such  is  the  character  of  the  tract  ho  traversed,  w^hile  his 
inquiries  go  to  show  that  tho  tract  between  Kom  (Kum)  and  Hamadan 
much  reeembles  it.  Nor  is  the  country  south  of  this,  about  Sultanabad 
and  Gnlpaigan,  less  fertile,  "  w^hilo  further  south  again  the  country  of 
the  Kamn  and  the  Tigris  is  reached,  a  part  of  which  was,  till  war  and 
rapine  destmyod  it,  tho  garden  of  the  world,**  Mr*  Roes  is  of  opinion 
that  few  people  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  tho  fact  that  the 
whole  oountry  west  of  the  beaten  track  from  sea  to  sea  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  beaten  track,  to  the  country  to  the  oast  of  it, 
and  to  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Again,  Mr-  Eees  maintains  that 
if  portions  of  the  country  are  shown  to  be  more  fertile  and  populous 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  good  reasons  are  shown  for 
believing  that  others  resemble  them,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  proportionately  underestimated. 
H^  thinks  tho  population  is  more  nearly  ten  millions  than  seven 
and  a  half  millions,  which  is  the  latest  semi-oMcial  estilnate.  Kas- 
vin  is  about  100  miles  north-west  of  Teheran,  and  about  120 
nortii-eaBt  from  Hamadan,  Mr,  Reee's  route  was  eoniowhat  of  a 
rfgzag,  which  considerably  ijicreased  tho  distance  traversed  by  him. 
He  travoHod  absolutely  without  official  aid  and  couhtenanco,  and  asso- 
ciated on  terms  of  complete  etpiality  with  evety  one  he  met,     Mr>  Reefi 
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givos  ample  rk*tailB  of  distanceB,  of  tho  cliaracter  and  poptilation  of  the 
villages  tliroiigh  which  ha  passed,  tbe  natore  of  the  couutry,  and  the 
kind  of  supplies  to  be  ohtaincd.  The  conntry^  as  a  whole,  is  undulating 
and  even  mountainous,  the  highest  point  passed  by  Mr,  Rees  l>eing, 
abDut  80  miles  south-west  of  Kasvin,  9700  feet.  On  the  lower  levels 
many  fertile  spots  were  met  with,  and  in  some  eas^  luxuriant  gardens. 
On  the  higher  levek  wild  thyme  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  iris,  but- 
tercnp,  dandelion^  blaobell,  forgut-me-not,  mallow,  and  other  oommdn 
English  flowers,  grow  side  by  side  with  others  of  a  moat  un-English 
character.  The  whole  route  was  dotted  with  villages  of  hardy  and  well- 
fed  Turkis  and  Eels,  and  would  grow  far  more  rain-irrigated  wheat  if  it 
were  sown.  Some  of  these  callages  have  fair,  some  beautiful  gardens, 
producing  enongh  fruit  for  thoir  own  consumption,  and  for  despatch  to  the 
villageB  in  the  low  country ;  the  grapes  especially  being  tratisiK>rt<:d  in 
large  quantities  to  Hesht  on  the  Caspian-  Pasture,  for  the  most  part  poor  in 
quality,  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  for  an  inhoite  number  of  camels  and 
for  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  Along  the  frequent  streams 
irrigated  wheat  is  grown.  The  notions  of  geography  prevalent  among 
the  Persians  met  with  by  Mr.  Eees  on  his  route  are  amusing.  The  great 
country  of  Farangistan,  where  men  travel  hundreds  of  parasangs  a  dayon 
the  iron  road,  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  Francistanandonelngle- 
utan,  which  is  either  the  capital  of  London,  or  of  which  London  is  the 
capital*  Near  this  is  the  far  larger  country'  of  the  '*  Ooroos"  (Bussia)j  while 
in  some  ill*defined  directi6n  is  the  young  world  in  which  generally  very 
little  interest  is  taken.  As  to  the  politics  of  those  oouotriea,  knowledge 
and  speculation  m  confined  to  the  English  and  Ooroos.  Tho  existence  of 
two  parties  among  the  former,  named  *'  Vig "  and  **  Toaroe,"  is  better 
known  than  mig}it  lie  expe^^ted,  still  such  knowledge  is  confined  to  the 
local  politician  or  the  rural  Khan.  These  parties  are  understood  to  l»e 
constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  while  the  OorooB  is  more 
rationally  govepied  by  a  Shah,  who  does  not  allow  civil  war.  Mr. 
Itees  states  that  the  hillB  on  his  rout©  seem  to  contain  but  littlf^ 
animal  life.  Of  birds  he  saw  vultures,  ravens,  the  red-ht^aded  wood- 
pecker, and  the  ubiquitous  sparrow.  Crabs  and  tortoises  were  common ; 
water-snakes  less  so.  Insects  abounded  of  all  orders,  and  tbe  taraiitula 
was  frequently  met  with.  Of  land-snakes  he  saw  none.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hamadan  Mr*  Rees  speaks  of  in  terms  of  great  admira- 
tion; the  town  contains  over  30,000  inhabitants, 

Br.  Fischer's  Expedition^-^We  are  able  to  add  some  information  to 
that  given  in  our  last  issue  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  Dr,  Fischer's 
i"©lief  eatpedition.  The  '  Verhandlungen '  (voh  xiii.  No.  4)  of  the  G©o- 
graphioal  Society  of  Berlin  contains  a  letter  from  Dr*  Fischer  to 
Profeasor  Bastian,  dated  8th  January,  18St>,  from  Eagehi,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  traveller  had  just  recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  fever,  contracted  in  this  unhealthy  plaoCi  in  which 
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dysentery  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes  are  also  endemic.  ITc  bad  found 
it  impossible  to  reach  Unyoro»  where  Emin  Bey  and  Dr.  Junker  are  still 
located,  through  Uganda,  owing  to  the  hoBtile  attitude  of  the  Kabakaa, 
the  murderers  of  Biehop  Hannington  and  his  party,  who  threaten  him 
with  a  similar  fate  should  ho  attempt  to  cross  their  country.  Ho  in- 
tended therefore  to  set  out  on  the  10th  January  in  an  eaaterly  direction 
to  Kavirondo,  and  thence  try  to  reach  the  Egyptian  Ef|uatorial  provinces ; 
nmking  a  wide  detour  in  order  to  give  Uganda  as  wide  a  berth  as 
possible.  He  had  decided  to  hasten  bis  departure  in  consequence  of  an 
expected  attack  upon  Kagehi  by  the  marauding  Waganda.  Dr,  Fischer 
bad  written  to  Mr.  Mackayj  the  EDglish  missionary  in  Uganda,  request- 
ing him  to  let  Dr*  Junker  know  that  be  was  attemping  to  reach  hitii  by 
the  above-mentioned  route.  Dn  Fischer  himself  expresses  his  doubts 
as  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  as,  among  other  difficulties,  his  stock 
of  goods,  already  very  much  impoverished,  had  been  selected  in  the  first 
instance  in  view  of  the  Uganda  route,  where  pieces  of  cloth  are  chiefly 
preferred,  whereas  in  the  districts  through  which  he  has  now  determined 
to  travel,  copper  wire  and  beads  arc  most  esteemed  by  the  natives. 

The  liland  of  Jerba  in  the  Syrtis  JflLinor, — A  recent  number  of  the 
Consular  Eeports  contains  an  account  of  Consul-Genoral  Playfair*8 
Tour  in  Twnia,  in  October  and  November  1885,  illustrated  by  three 
maps.  It  includes  descriptions  of  the  various  places  ^dsited,  their 
history,  trade,  European  population,  &c.  Consul  Playfair  visited 
Tunis,  Kelehia,  Susa,  Monastir,  Mahadia,  Sfax,  tho  most  important 
city  in  the  Kegency  next  to  Tunis,  and  Grabos.  From  here  he  crossed 
the  Syrtin  Minor,  or  Gulf  of  Gabes,  to  the  island  of  Jerba,  a 
distance  of  36  miles.  The  population  of  Jerba  numbers  35,000  souls, 
360  of  whom  are  Europeans,  and  of  these  latter  300  are  Maltefie. 
There  are  no  towns,  properly  so  called,  in  the  island,  hut  numerous 
collections  of  houises  and  gardens,  of  which  the  following  are  tho  most 
imporfiint: — Hoimit  Es-Sook,  the  capital;  Midoun  and  Cedrien,  about 
18  miles  to  the  south-east  of  it;  Houmt  Ajim,  on  the  south-west 
coast  in  the  Western  Straits,  between  it  and  the  mainland ;  Gallala,  on 
the  south  of  the  island,  celebrated  for  its  potteiy ;  Cedonikah,  on  tho 
way  from  the  capital  to  El-Kantara,  The  principal  manufactures  are 
bornouscs  and  coloured  blankets.  Fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coast,  and 
a  considerable  trad©  is  carried  on  in  sponges*  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  Jerba  is  the  great  bight,  or  inland  sea,  which  separates  it 
from  the  mainland.  This  forms  a  large  lake  of  irregular  shape,  tho 
greatest  length  is  about  10  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  about  eight 
miles.  It  communicates  with  the  Syrtis  Minor  to  the  west  by  means  of 
a  narrow  strait  alxtut  one  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  with  the  sea  to  tho 
east  by  a  longer  and  broader  one,  the  narrowest  part  of  which  is  nearly 
two  miles.  Many  important  Eoman  remains  exist  in  the  island. 
Colonel  Playfair  left  Jerba  on  tho  28th  of  October,  and   returned  to 
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Che  (Joletta,  the  port  of  Tunis;  whence  ho  visited  Porto  Farina  and 
Bizerta,  thus  ending  the  tour. 

ABsassination  of  another  French  Traveller  in  the  Sahara.— Telegrams 
received  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  announce  the  death  of 
Lieutenant  Palat  while  travelling  in  the  north  of  the  Sahara.  The 
unfortunate  traveller,  who  was  chargedtby  the  Government  oi^  Algiers 
with  a  mission  to  cross  the  desert  and  reach  Timbuktu,  left  Algiers  in 
October  1885.  After  surmounting  considerable  difficulties,  he  arrived 
at  Tuat,  but  was  assassinated  by  his  guides  at  a  point  about  two  days' 
march  from  In-Salah,  in  the  country  of  the  Tuaregs,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  ill-fated  Flatters  mission  was  massacred  some  three  or 
four  years  ago.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  French  Government 
would  now  be  aroused  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  powerful  and 
fiEinatical  tribe  of  the  Senussis,  in  order  that  a  recurrence  of  these 
outrages  may  be  prevented. 

Identity  of  the  Mean  Sea-level  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  Canals 
of  Suez  and  Panamft.— A  few  months  ago  General  J.  T.  Walker* 
obtained  the  following  information  on  this  disputed  subject  from  the 
engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal,  through  Major-General  Sir  John  Stokes: 
"  1.  The  annual  mean  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Port  Said,  is  the 
same  as  the  annual  mean  level  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez.  2.  According 
to  the  observations  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  there  is  no  difference 
of  moment  between  the  levels  of  the  Atlantic  at  Colon,  and  of  the 
Pacific  at  Panamd." 

Finland. — Wo  learn  that  Dr.  Hult,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helsingfors,  is  about  to  establish  a  station  duiing  the  summer 
vacation  in  Finland  for  the  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country.  The  spot  chosen  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Svarti  ironworks  at 
the  south-eastern  end  of  Lake  Lojo,  in  Nyland,  and  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  the  obj  ects  of  the  undertaking.  The  following  are  announced 
as  the  special  points  to  which  attention  will  bo  directed: — (1)  The 
^uvial  system  of  the  country ;  (2)  the  post-glacial  earth  formations,  as 
indicating  the  displacements  of  the  shore-line,  and  as  throwing  light  on 
climatic  changes ;  (3)  the  stratification  series  in  the  peat-bogs ;  (4)  the 
spread  of  wild  vegetation  into  new  districts ;  (5)  the  present  state  of 
"  the  colonies  "  of  the  wild-growing  oak  in  Finland.  Dr.  Hult  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  enterprise,  as  it  is  expected  that  it  will  result  in 
the  solution  of  many  questions  of  the  physical  geography  of  Finland, 
and  also  in  the  preparation  of  a  good  geological  map  of  the  country. 

*  General  Walker  applied  for  ibis  information  in  consequence  of  the  identity  of  levels 
having  been  questioned  during  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Major 
Baird*8  paper  on  the  '•  Spirit-levelling  Operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey 
of  India,  "  at  the  Aberdeen  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Vide  *  Supplementary 
Papers  R.  G.  S./  vol.  L  p,  631. 
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Another  Expedition  to  Greenland,— We  loarn  from  Copenhagen  that 
the  Dan i ah  Government  has  decided  to  send  out  an  expedition  very 
shortly  to  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  to  ijiako 
8onndings  along  the  coast,  and  to  stndy  the  geology  and  topography  of 
the  district  of  TJpeiiiivik.  The  expedition  will  he  nnder  the  leadership 
of  Lieutenants  C.  H.  Ryder  and  P.  C,  T>.  Bloch,  of  the  Danish  Navy*       d 

Popnlation  of  Guatemala. — According  to  the  jnst  issned  official 
statistics  of  Guatemalaj  the  following  are  the  populations  of  the  several 
departments  on  January  1st,  1886  ^^Guatemala,  134,325;  Amatitlan^ 
33,559 1  Esenintla,  29,881  ;  Sacatepeqnez,  38,593 ;  Chimaltenango, 
54,082;  Salala,  78,385;  Totonicapam,  149,379;  Suchitepeqnez,  33,767; 
Retalhulon,  22,885;  Quezeltenango,  96,268;  San  Marcoz,  80,416; 
Huehrtetenango,  124,476 ;  Quiche,  80,020 ;  Baja-Verapax,  45,949 ;  Alta- 
Verapaz,  97,301;  Peten,  8373;  Izahal,  3728;  Livingston,  1489; 
Zacapa,  40,401 ;  Chiriuimnla,  59,055 ;  Jakpa,  32,490  ;  Jutrapa,  44,319 ; 
Santa  Eosa,  33,454.  Total,  1,322,544,  showing  an  inorease  of  37,940 
over  the  population  of  January  lst»  1885,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3  per 
cent,  per  annum,  a  most  extraordinary  rato  of  increase;  the  hirths  for 
1885  are  given  as  63,687,  and  deaths  as  25,747. 

Indian  Eock  Inieriptions  in  the  United  States. — ^Dr.  W,  G.  Hoffinann, 
of  Washington,  cotitrihntcs  to  the  cuiTCnt  number  of  Petermann's  *  IMit- 
teilungen '  a  short  article  on  his  recent  discoveries  of  native  markings  on 
rooks  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  are  expected  to  throw 
eonsiderablo  light  on  the  ancient  geographical  distribution  of  some  of 
the  Indian  triWs  and  also  upon  their  manners  and  customs.  The  writer 
has  found  among  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Miseouri  in  Dakotah  several 
miles  west  of  the  Suntee  Indian  Agency,  life-size  figures  of  human  beings 
carved  from  the  soft  stone.  Some  of  these  fignres  show  the  b^>dy  pierced 
by  a  knife  or  arrow,  whOe  ld  others  the  hole  made  by  a  bullet  is  plainly 
visible.  The  ludians  inhabitiyg  the  district  believe  the  figures  to  be 
the  work  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  Iji  many  places,  where  the 
route  is  difficult  to  find,  rockis  have  been  found  with  human  footprints 
carved  upon  them,  wliieli  were  doubtless  intended  to  serve  as  geographi- 
cal landmarks,  as  they  invariably  indicate  the  best  route  either  to  some 
Indian  encampment  or  to  the  shallow  parts  of  some  deep  stream.  Among 
other  places,  these  footprints  have  been  met  with  on  the  Blue  Mountains 
between  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  and  also  on  the  Kenawha  river. 
Againj  on  the  steep  rocks  of  the  Tennessee  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Indian  graves,  the  author  has  fonnd  carved  representations  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  different  animals,  which  he  supposes  were  intended  to  show 
forth  the  virtues  and  social  rank  of  the  deceased.  The  further  study  of 
these  rock -markings  will  doubtless  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
old  Indian  tribes  and  their  wanderings. 
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Growth  of  Population  in  Europe. — In  the  May  number  of  '  Petei^ 
mann's  Mitteilnngen/  Dr.  Alwin  Oppel  has  an  instmotiye  paper  on 
the  progpressiye  increase  of  the  population  of  Europe.  The  special 
geographical  interest  of  the  paper  lies  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Oppel  shows 
that  a  distinct  relation  exists  between  the  rate  of  increase  of  population, 
and  latitude  and  longitude.  Taking  for  example  the  figures  of  the 
censuses  of  the  last  thirty  years  (in  the  main)  he  found  the  following 
annual  percentages  of  increase  in  the  different  countries : — Denmark 
(without  the  F&roes  and  Iceland),  1*828;  Norway,  1*172;  Eussia, 
1*068;  Netherlands,  1*042;  Sweden,  1  *  087 ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
0*941;  Oermany,  0*927;  Belgium,  0*802;  Portugal  (without  its 
islands),  0*738;  Austria-Hungary,  0-702;  Switzerland,  0*^6;  Italy, 
0*619;  Luxemburg,  0*687;  Spain,  0*400;  France  (without  Savoy  and 
Nice),  O-ldO-'the  average  being  0*809.  The  annual  average  per- 
centage of  increase  of  Great  Britain  alone  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  has  been  2*285;  of  England  and  Wales,  2*400;  of  Scotland, 
1*652;  of  Gifeat  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  same  period,  1*444.  For 
Ireland  in  the  eighty  years  there  is  a  decrease  to  record,  averaging 
0*929  annually.  Apart  from  this  detail  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the 
fourteen  regions  named  one-half  is  above  and  one-half  below  the 
average;  and  that  the  higher  percentages  belong  exclusively  to 
countries  in  the  north  and  east,  while  the  lower  percentages  refer  only 
to  the  southern  and  western  States.  Moreover,  Dr.  Oppel  points  out 
none  of  the  lower  percentages  reach  the  estimated  average  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  earth.  Dr.  Oppel  then  draws  the  follow- 
ing general  conclusion  from  this  investigation: — In  Europe  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  population  is  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south ; 
and  farther,  the  smaller  percentage  of  increase  is  not  peculiar  to  people 
of  Eomanic  race,  but  is  also  found  among  those  branches  of  the  Germanic 
stock  that  live  in  the  south,  as  Swiss  and  Austrians,  who  stand  on 
essentially  the  same  footing  as  Italians  and  Portuguese. 

New  Method  for  Contoured  Belief -Maps. —  Mr.  Henry  Brooks,  of 
Boston,  U.S.,  communicates  to  Science  of  May  7th,  a  new  method  which 
he  has  invented  for  the  construction  of  topographical  models  or  relief- 
maps.  His  instructions  are  to  make  a  careful  tracing  of  the  contour 
lines  on  waxed  or  oiled  tracing-paper.  Linen  must  not  be  used,  as  it 
will  distort  the  lines  when  wetted.  Paste  the  tracing  on  a  clear  piece  of 
white  holly  veneer,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  cut,  with  a 
fine  fret-saw,  the  lines  of  contour,  leaving  spaces  (uncut,  we  presume) 
here  and  there,  should  the  lines  so  run  that  the  intervening  wood  would 
drop  out.  Fasten  the  veneer  to  a  board,  being  sure  that  the  sur£Ekce  is 
flat.  The  veneer  is  to  be  fastened  "  only  by  the  edges,  and  not  through 
the  spaces  between  the  contour  lines."  Next  cut  slips  of  thin  brass,  each 
strip  being  as  wide  as  the  height  of  each  contour  line,  and  insert  the  strip 
into  the  corresponding  saw-cut  of  the  veneer,  pressing  each  down  until  it 
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toncliefi  tlio  "board  below  the  veneer,  Wlien  all  the  contours  are  in 
place^  paint  tho  whole  siirfaoe  over  with  heated  wax ;  then  fill  in  the 
BpttCL'8  between  the  strips  with  clay,  until  only  the  edges  of  the  strips 
ehow.  Where  spaces  have  been  left  the  strips  aro  cut  with  a  slanting 
end  long  enough  to  span  the  space  uncut,  and  the  lino  of  contour  is 
thus  unbroken,  Snch  is  Mr.  Brooks'  account  of  his  method,  which  is 
by  no  means  clear  on  first  reading.  When  he  says  to  fasten  the  veneer 
to  the  board  by  the  edges  only,  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  he  means 
only  the  outside  edge  of  the  whole,  or  the  edges  of  each  contour  cutting. 
Each  strip  of  thiii  brags,  we  understand,  should  he  of  a  width  corre- 
sponding to  the  height  above  sea-level  or  other  st^mdard  base,  of  the 
contour-line  on  the  map.  If,  for  example,  the  scale  is  1000  feet  to  an 
inch,  the  contour  of  5000  feet  will  require  a  width  of  five  inches  for  its 
brass  strip.  The  final  direction  seems  also  obscure.  It  refers,  no  doubt, 
to  the  uncut  space  in  the  veneer,  left  in  order  to  keep  the  pieces  to- 
gather.  In  such  cases  the  ends  of  the  brass  strip  should  be  cut  off  at 
^n  angle,  so  that  the  upper  edges  of  the  strip  may  project  over  the 
uncut  part  of  the  veneer.  No  doubt  by  this  plan  a  very  solid  and 
accurate  relief  will  be  formed. 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  ETENIKG  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1885-6. 

Elevenih  Meeting,  lOth  Ma^,  1886.— General  J,  T.  Walkee,  c.b.,  f.r.s., 

in  the  Chair. 

Elections —  William  Jmws  Eeiiry  Carr-Boffd,  Etq, ;  Arthur  Dick,  Eiq* ; 
WilUmn  Eersee  Freeman,  E^q. ;  Oliver  Fegler,  Esq, ;  Frederick  €.  Pe^Jield^  Esq, ; 
WilliaTn  Filchtr^  Esq,;  Arthur  Seott,  Esq.;  Frederick  Sternherg^  Esq,;  Merheri 
Btivent  Stower,  Esq. ;  John  T»  Wills,  Esq, ;  John  Edward  Usher ^  £$q*,  M.Dt 

AlfJfOUXCKMEXT   OF   THE    AdJOBICATIOK   Of    THE    Eoi'AL    MeDALS   AND    OTHER 

AwABDs  Foa  THE  Year  1B?0. 

The  Chairman  read  the  annual  awards  as  made  the  same  day  hy  the  Coandl, 
A8  follawa  :-*- 

The  FoiWDEa^fl  Meoal,  to  Major  A.  W.  GBEKr,Y,  Commander  of  the  TJoited 
States  Arctic  Expedition  of  1S81-4  ;  for  having  so  conaideraMy  added  to  onr  know- 
ledge of  the  shorea  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  interior  of  Grmnell  Land ;  the  first 
through  the  exiiloration  of  the  late  Lieut.  Lockwood  along  tho  northern  coast  of 
Greenland,  as  far  as  83°  23'  48"  N.,  being  the  nearest  to  the  Pole  ever  attained; 
and  the  second,  hy  iiia  own  explorations  into  the  interior  of  Grinnell  Land^  to- 
gether with  the  journey  across  it  to  tho  Western  Sea,  by  Lieut*  Lockwood, 
Also,  for  Ma  admirable  narrative  of  the  Expedition  which  bo  has  jast  given  to  the 
world. 

The  Patron's  or  Victoria  if  En  a  l  to  Signor  Quido  Coha,  for  his  important 
aerTicea  as  a  writer  and  cartugrai>hcr  in  advancing  geographical  knowledge,  pro- 
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moting  the  study  of  Geography,  and  defining  its  position  as  a  science;  for  his 
well-known  publication  'CJosmos,'  which  for  twelve  years  has  greatly  aided  the 
progress  of  Geography,  and  for  his  valuable  map  of  Italy,  in  which  the  topographical 
and  hydrographical  work  of  his  Government  are  embodied  for  the  first  lime. 

The  MuBcmsoN  Grant  for  1886,  to  the  brothers  F.  and  A.  Jabdine,  for  their 
remarkable  journey  overland  to  the  settlement  of  Somerset,  at  Gape  York  (Queens- 
land) in  May  1864  to  March  1865,  during  which  tljey  solved  the  question  of  the 
courses  of  the  northern  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  definitely 
ascertained  the  area  of  the  York  Peninsula  adapted  for  pastoral  occupation. 

The  Back  Grant  for  1886,  to  Sergeajit  David  L.  Brainard,  in  recognition  of 
the  effective  services  rendered  by  him  during  the  various  explorations  carried  out  by 
the  American  Arctic  Expedition  of  1881-4. 

The  Honorary  Corresponding  Members  elected  were — Dr.  Hermann  Wagner, 
Professor  of  Geography  at  Gottingen ;  Professor  J.  Du  Fief,  Gen.  Secretary  of  the 
Belgian  Geographical  Society;  Colonel  Venukoff,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

"Eoman  roads  and  English  railways  in  Anatolia,"  By  Professor  W.  M. 
Ramsay. 

Will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  *  Proceedings.' 
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Geographical  Society  of  Paris.— 2nd  April,  188C :  M.  A.  Germain  in  the 
Chair. — M.  Hangsen-Blangsted  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  paper  read 
before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Copenhagen  by  Lieutenant 
Lauridsen,  on  the  present  position  of  the  German  and  Danish  languages  in  South 
Jutland.  He  calculated  that  in  four  generations  the  Danish  language  would  dis- 
appear from  that  part  of  the  country.  This  had  been  the  case  in  the  peninsula  of 
Angeln,  and  whereas  Danish  was  dominant  in  1786,  a  Gorman  patois  neither  elegant 
nor  rich  in  expression  was  now  chiefly  spoken.  The  west  coast  was  the  scene  of  the 
most  violent  struggle  between  the  two  languages. — The  following  information  was 
received  from  M.  M.  Venukoff  regarding  the  geographical  movement  in  PiUssia. 
M.  Krasnoff,  the  botanist,  before  starting  on  his  expedition  to  the  Tian  Shan,  had 
published  an  important  memoir  on  the  relations  between  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  flora  of  a  country.  This  work  would  throw 
valuable  light  on  botanical  geography.  The  latest  news  (21st  October,  1885) 
received  from  M.  Potanin  stated  that  M.  Scassy  was  travelling  from  Sunghan- 
Tin  to  Lang-Chu  making  topographical  surveys  and  astronomical  observations. 
M.  Potanin  and  M.  Scassy  intended  to  pass  the  winter  at  Sinning.  As  the  return  of 
M.  Beresovsky  to  the  latter  place  was  not  expected  until  the  1st  March  last,  the 
three  travellers  could  not  start  for  Russia  before  about  the  15th  March.  The  cost 
of  the  expedition  had  already  reached  27,000  roubles.  M.  Belavsky  had  reported 
the  result  of  his  investigations  as  to  navigation  between  Petro-Alexandrovsk  and 
Chardjui,  and  it  was  thought  that  regular  communication  by  steamers  would 
soon  be  opened  along  the  Oxus  as  far  as  Chardjui.  The  Persian  Government  had 
constructed  a  good  caravan  road  between  Meshed  and  Askhabad  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  trade  of  Korassan  with  the  ports  on  the  Caspian  Sea. — M.  R.  du  Caillaud  sent 
three  communications  as  follows;   (1)  on  the  name  of  Sheikh-Said;   (2)  on  the 
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designation  of  Camoens  Point ;  (3)  as  to  the  desirability  of  anning  the  Annamite 
Christians. — ^It  was  announced  that  M.  Aymonier  had  been  appointed  Vice-Resident 
at  Binh-Thn^n,  where  he  would  doubtless  continue  his  valuable  researches  on  the 
native  races.— Captain  P16e  announced  by  a  telegram,  dated  29th  March,  the 
assassination  of  Lieutenant  Palat  in  the  Sahara. — M.  Venukofif  informed  the  Society 
of  the  publication  by  Baron  Kaulbars,  Russian  military  agent  at  Vienna,  of  an 
excellent  map  of  South  America  on  the  scale  1 : 6,300,000.  The  map  was  in  eight 
sheets  and  had  taken  the  author  nine  years  to  complete.  Baron  Kaulbars  was  now 
engaged  in  preparing  a  map  of  Africa  on  the  same  scale. — M.  Ren6  Allain  called 
attention  to  the  possessions  of  England  in  North  Borneo,  which  he  said  were  not 
shown  on  many  French  maps ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  France  might  profit  by  this 
recent  example  of  the  colonial  expansion  of  England. — ^M.  Hangsen-Blangsted 
announced  that  Lieutenants  C.  H.  Ryder  and  P.  C.  D.  Bloch  of  the  Danish  Navy 
were  about  to  start  for  North  Greenland  for  the  purpose  of  making  soundings  and 
excursions  in  the  district  of  Upemivik. — ^M.  Jackson,  the  librarian  of  the  Society, 
stated  that  an  imi)ortant  collection  of  maps,  mostly  ancient,  had  just  been  presented 
to  the  Society  by  M.  G.  de  Villers,  son-in-law  of  the  late  learned  archaeologist 
M.  Adrien  de  Longpdrier,  of  whose  library  the  maps  formed  part. — ^M.  Virlet  d'Aoust 
made  a  communication  regarding  the  district  of  Avesnes  (Department  du  Nord),  its 
agriculture  and  industries. — In  conclusion,  Comte  de  Charency  read  a  paper  on  the 
State  and  City  of  Xibalba  (Mexico). 
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EUROPE. 

Baedeker,  K. — ^Italy.  Handbook  for  Travellers.  First  Part:  Northern  Italy, 
including  Leghorn,  Florence,  Ravenna,  the  Island  of  Corsica,  and  Routes  through 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  With  16  maps  and  29  plans.  Seventh 
remodelled  edition.  Leipsic,  Karl  Baedeker ;  London,  Dulau  &  Co.,  1886 :  12mo., 
pp.  Ixii.  and  502.    Price  6«.     [Presented  by  Messrs.  Dulau  &  Co.] 

[Iceland.] — Islands  Natur  und  ihro  EinflUsse  auf  die  Bevolkerung.  Von  Dr.  Konrad 
Keilhack  in  Berlin.  Mit  zwei  Karten  und  zwei  Lichtdruckbildcn.  In  *  Deutsche 
Geographische  Blatter,'  Heft  1,  Band  ix.,  pp.  1-30.    Bremen,  1886. 

This  is  an  instnictive  study  in  what  the  Germans  call  Anthropogeography. 
The  map  is  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,920,000,  and  shows  the  inhabited  mstricts. 

Schliemaim,  [Dr.]  Henry. — Tiryns.  The  Prehistoric  Palace  of  the  Kings  of 
Tiryns.  The  results  of  the  latest  excavations.  The  preface  by  Professor  F. 
Adler,  and  contributions  by  Dr.  Wm.  Dorpfeld.  With  188  woodcuts,  24  plates 
in  cbromolithography,  one  map,  and  four  plans.  London,  John  Murray,  1886  : 
cr.  4to.,  pp.  Ixiv.  and  385.    Price  42». 

Topley,  William. — ^The  National  Geological  Surveys  of  Europe.  London,  Triibner 
&  Co.,  1885:  8vo.,pp.  20. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Erosion  of  the  Sea-coasts  of  England  and 

Wales.     London,  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  65,  map. 

Walker,  Walter  Frederick.— The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands.  A  Political,  Com- 
mercial, and  Geographical  Account.     Maps  and  illustrations.    London,  Triibner 
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ae  Co.,  1886:   8vo.,  pp.  yuL  and   3S5,     Price  10*.  6</.    [Presented  by  the 
Publishers.] 

So  little  ia  written  abo^at  the  Azores^  that  any  trastworthy  information  from 
a  recent  visitor  is  welcome.  Mr.  Walker  has  not  taken  much  pftins  to  armnge 
his  iaformation,  and  he  8omeLiraea  occupies  space  with  what  in  of  trifling  vahie. 
Still,  both  to  the  geographer  and  the  intending  visitor  the  book  will  prove  useful. 
It  refers  specially  to  the  eastern  group  of  islands — St,  Hiehael  and  St,  Mary, 
the  Formigas  and  Dollabaret  RScks,  Mr.  Walker,  in  a  few  introductory 
chapters,  refers  to  early  voyages  to  the  Azores ;  then  in  a  somewhat  Irregnkr 
way  deals  with  the  seveml  islands,  their  physical  characteriatica  and  lyecxu 
liarities ;  their  towns ;  the  i)©o]>Ie,  their  character  and  customs ;  the  indnstries 
and  conamorce  of  the  ialanda ;  climate,  and  many  other  points.  He  draws  both 
from  his  own  observations  and  from  the  works  of  previous  writers.  There  is  a 
small  map  of  the  group  and  a  good  map  of  St  Michaera,  rednced  from  Captain 
Yidal^s  survey,  besides  a  number  of  illustrations  and  the  music  of  several  island 
melodies. 

ASIA. 

Isvestiya  Kavkazkago  otdicla  Traperatorskago  Rusakago  gcographicheskago  ob- 
schestva,  (I^roceedinga  of  the  Caucasus  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geo* 
graphical  Society.)    Vol  viu.,  Tiflia,  1884-1885. 

This  volaine  contains  the  translation  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Stebnitsky  to 
M,  Faye,  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  (published  in  the  *  Comptes 
rendufl  hebdom,  des  Seances  de  TAcadiSmie  dea  Science^/  t.  xcvii.  No,  8,  20th 
August,  1883),  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  showing  the  results  of  geodetic 
measurements  in  Southern  Russia  and  on  either  side  of  the  chain  of  the 
Caucasni.  The  result  of  these  observations  is  that  north  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Cauc4iftas  for  a  distance  of  200  miles  to  it«  foot  at  Vladikavkaz,  the  deflection 
of  the  plumb-line  continually  increases  and  is  fully  explained  by  the  attraction 
of  the  mountain  mass.  On  the  southern  side  of  this  range,  the  Reflection  is  less, 
but  acts  in  an  opposite  direction,  i.  e.  towards  the  north*  In  his  auppknnentary 
remarks  Stebnitsky  adduces  evidence  in  disproof  of  M.  Fayc's  theory  on  the 
distribution  of  gravity  on  continents  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  next  article  in  this  number  is  on  the  naphtha  liill,  by  F.  von  Koshkul. 
This  hill  is  situate  about  75  versts  (50  miles)  east  of  the  island  of  Chelekeo  in 
the  CaspiaUj  and  al>out  20  miles  w^est  of  the  railroad  station  of  Bala  Istiem. 
There  appears  to  be  the  same  co-relation  between  the  direction  of  the  upheaval 
of  the  naphtha  hill  and  Buya-tagh,  the  lesser  Balkban  and  Kurren-tagh,  as 
between  the  mud  volcanoes  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Caa|vian,  situated  between 
the  peninfula  of  Apsheron  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kur,  and  the  islands  Buvani, 
Bulla,  Glinianoi  (mud),  Los,  Svinoii  Oblivnoi  and  Fogoreloia  PUta.  The 
volcanic  force  has  been  exerted  in  the  same  directions  as  the  greatest  upheaval 
of  the  earth's  crust  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus, 
i.e.  from  north-west  to  south-east  and  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
island  of  Kumani,  which  appeared  in  May  1563,  and  subsequently  vanished, 
occupied  a  position  exactly  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two  lines  of  up- 
heaval. 

The  importance  of  the  naphtha  hill,  of  which  an  ideal  profile  la  given,  is 
considered  by  the  author  with  reference  to  the  trans-Caspian  railroad  now  in 
course  of  construction,  and  supplies  of  fuel. 

The  next  article  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  population  of  the  Kuban  region  to 
illustrate  a  map  of  this  country  on  the  scale  of  20  versts  to  the  incb^  given  in 
the  volume.  This  is  followed  by  some  observations  by  P.  Kuhlberg  on  the 
determination  of  the  longitudes  of  Till  is,  Shemakha,  and  Baku  by  telegraph, 
and  the  new  latitudes  fixed  for  these  positions.  This  work  in  continuation  of 
that  begun  in  1873  by  the  Military  Topographical  Department  of  the  Staff  Corps 
for  European  Eusaia  and  Siberia,  was  executed  in  1882  under  the  direction  of 
Major-Gen.  Stebnitsky  by  Gladishef  and  Kuhlberg,  and  the  following  year  the 
network  of  telegraphically  determined  longitudes  was  extended  to  Baku  and 
Shemakha,    The  mean  of  the  observations  gave  a  di (Terence  in  londtude  in 
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time  between  Balcu  (miniiret  of  the  Khan's  pfllace)  and  Tiflis  (small  tower 
observiitory)  of  Oh.  2Qni*  10a.* 511  or  5^  2'  37" '60,  remiltbg  in  a  difference  of 
-  2"*  59  as  compared  with  the  longitude  of  Baku  ascertained  hy  trigonometrical 
Btirvey  m  1847,  Tlio  results  of  the  observatbos  for  the  other  positions  arc  also 
given,  that  of  Baku,  howevpr,  is  the  most  important,  as  it  will  serve  as  the  hasia 
of  the  future  astroDomical  survey  of  Krasnovodsk  and  tlje  trans-CaBpian  region. 
There  is  a  note  on  observaliona  on  the  swing  of  the  pondukim  at  Sheioakba 
and  Baku  by  KuhlberjZ,  the  rejwrt  of  the  Caucasus  sectiou  of  the  Russian  Geo- 
graphical Society,  literary  notes,  reviews  and  chronicle ;  tables  of  triangula- 
tions  in  the  trans-Caspian  regioo  by  Pervas  in  1881  and  1882 ;  astronomtcol 
positions  fixed  in  the  Khan  a  ta  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  by  Gedeonof  in  1884; 
neighta  determiued  barometrically  in  Asiatic  Turkey  by  Knsikof  in  1884, 
There  is  also  a  note  by  Kuhlberf;  on  the  difference  in  longitude  between  Batum 
and  Nikolaief^  fixed  by  telegrapln  The  works  of  Felitsky  on  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Kuban  are  reviewed  by  Zagnrsky.  This  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the 
north-western  border  of  Afghanistan  by  the  same  author.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  supplement  containing;  (1)  Toros  Akhbar,  guide  through  Armenia,  Notes 
of  travel  by  the  archimandrite  Gtiregin  Srvandztiants,  translated  by  Kishmishef ; 
(2)  corrections  to  the  list  of  inhabited  places  in  the  Erzerum  region ;  (3)  extracts 
ftom  the  Salnameh  of  the  vilayet  of  Erzerum  for  the  year  1290 ;  (4)  Historioo- 
ethnographical  notes  on  the  Syro-Chaldeea ;  and  (5)  Notea  on  the  physical  and 
historical  geography  of  Asia  Minor  by  Colonel  Charlea  Wilson,  translated  by 
F.  Y.  Yachefsky.--[E.  D.  MJ 

Vitus  J.  BeriEg  og  do  Russiske  opdagelsesreiser  fra  1725-43  af  P.  Laurldaen, 
Coijenhagen  (Uyldendalske  Boghandels  Forlag ;  F,  Hegel  &  Son) :  1885,  small 
Byo.,  pp.  2  and  210,  charts  and  woodcuts. 

Following  up  his  excellent  little  b(X)k  on  Jens  Munich's  Navigalio  Sopten- 
trionalisp  noticed  in  the  *  Proceedings  *  for  November  1883,  Horr  Lauridsen  has 
now  compiled,  chiefly  from  Russian  sources,  an  authoritative  account  of  the 
various  Arctic  cxi>edi tions  between  1725-43^  which  were  either  commanded  by 
Bering  in  person,  or  wero  initiated  and  organised  by  kim^  and  to  a  certain 
extent  carried  out  under  his  control.  The  work  haa  necessitated  much 
laborious  research ;  am)  while  the  author  has  added  to  the  reputation  of  hii* 
countryman  by  bringing  a  number  of  historical  documents  and  new  facts  to 
light,  he  has  earned  tlie  gratitudo  of  geographers  by  clearing  up  several  points 
which  G.  F.  Mtiller  and  others  left  in  doubt,  and  by  tracing  the  source  of  the 
misconceptions  which  were  i-«irtly  exposed  by  Von  Baer.  The  appendix  con- 
tains an  intereslins  reiK>rt  from  Bering  to  the  Russian  Admiralty,  dated  Okolsk, 
5th  December,  1737,  in  which  he  details  the  progress  of  **  The  Great  Northern 
Expedition/'  besides  voluminous  notes  and  references.  Th»  charts  are  as 
follows : — I.  Bcriiig*s  chart  of  his  first  voyage,  with  Bereh's  and  Miiller's  charts 
of  the  Bering  Peninsula.  IL  Spangberg's  chart  of  the  Kuril  Islands  and  North 
Japan.  UL  Bering's  and  Chirikofs  voyage  to  America  in  1741,  with  Lutke^s 
chart  of  Bering's  Sea.  IV,  Kajak  or  !:>et"Elias  Island,  from  Chilrofa  journaL 
There  are  also  a  reproduction  of  a  quaint  sketch  of  Okoti^k  in  1737,  and  an 
engraving  of  the  Bering  obelisk  in  Petrofjaulovak,— [G.  T.  T.] 

Yule,  CoL  H.,  and  Bumell,  A.  C— Hobaon-Jobeon:  being  a  glossary  of  Anglo- 
Indian  col  loqnial  words  and  phrases  and  of  kindred  terms;  etymological,  historical, 
geographical,  and  discursive  By  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  b.e,,  c.b.,  ll,d.,  and  the 
late  Arthur  Coke  Bumell,  pu.d^  o.le.  London^  1886 ;  pp,  870,  with  portrait  of 
Arthur  BuroelL    Price  3Gs. 

Colonel  Yule  explains  in  a  preface  the  altemative  title  he  has  given  to  his 
book.  "  nobson-Jobson  "*  is  a  typical  exan)i)le  of  those  expressions  which  have 
been  assimilated  into  ihe  Anglo-Indian  vtrnacular.  A  full  explanation  of  the 
phrase  will  be  found  in  the  glossary.  **  It  is  in  fact  an  Anglo-:saxon  version  of 
the  wailings  of  the  Mahommadans  as  they  beat  their  breasts  in  the  procetsioiw 
of  the  Moharrem,  *  Ya  Hassan  I  Ya  Hosain !  *" 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  explanatory  paragraph  to  each  word, 
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followed  by  quotations  in  smaller  type  from  various  authors  arranged  clirono* 
logically,  so  that  the  reader  may  trace  the  origin  and  evolution  of  any  particular 
phrase  or  word.  The  glossary  will  doubtless  be  of  great  use  to  Anglo-Indians 
and  to  all  readers  interested  in  Oriental  studies. 

In  the  work  there  are  many  words  of  special  geographical  interest.  To 
lake  a  few  familiar  instances : — ^Wo  learn  from  it  that  Point  de  Galle  derives  its 
■name  from  the  crest  of  a  cock  (gallo)  given  to  the  town  by  the  Portuguese ;  that 
Guardafui  was  not  so  called  from  the  French  Oardez-vous,  "take  heed,**  as 
alleged,  but  is  a  corruption  from  the  Arabic  Jard-ffa/un,  pronounced  by 
Egyptians  Oard-Ba/un  ;  that  Japan  is  a  modernised  form  of  Chipan^u^  or 
Jipan-ku,  as  this  country  was  known  to  mediaeval  travellers,  and  that  this 
name  represented  the  Chinese  Lhi-pan-kwe  ("  Sun-origin-kingdom  ")  the  kingdom 
of  the  sunrise,  or  extreme  Orient.  Mandalay,  the  capital  of  the  King  of  Burmah, 
takes  its  name  from  a  conical  isolated  hill  rising  high  above  the  Irawadi.  The 
name  of  the  hill  (and  now  of  the  city  at  its  base)  probably  represents  Mandara^ 
the  sacred  mountain  which  in  Hindu  mythology  served  the  gods  as  a  churning 
stafif  at  the  churning  of  the  sea.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of 
geographical  names  treated  of  in  this  fascinating  volume. — [E.  D.  M.] 

AFBICA. 

[Basutoland.] — Short  History  of  Basutoland.  Compiled  chiefly  from  Blue-books. 
Prepared  in  the  Intelligence  Branch,  War  Office,  by  Captain  L.  Darwin,  B.E. 
March  1886.    Pp.  14.    Outline  map  on  scale  of  40  miles  =  1  inch. 

tCameroons.]— Eino  Reise  in  das  Gebiet  nordlich  von  Kamerungebirge.  I.  Von 
G.  Valdau.  Mit  Karte.  'Deutsche  Geographische  Blatter,'  Heft  1,  Band  ix., 
pp.  30-49. 

In  the  end  of  1883  two  young  Swedes,  Georg  Valdau  and  Knut  Knutson, 
went  out  to  the  Cameroons,  and  fixed  their  station  at  Mann's  Spring,  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  about  7000  feet  above  sea-level.  They  soon  got  on  good 
terras  with  the  natives,  and  were  of  much  use  to  the  Germans  in  effecting  the 
annexation  of  the  regions.  They  made  frequent  incursions  in  various  directions ; 
and  it  is  one  of  these,  into  the  region  north  of  the  Cameroons,  which  is  hero 
described  in  the  first  part  of  a  paper  by  Herr  Valdau. 

Coffini^res  de  Nordeck  [Lieut.]— Voyages  aux  Pays  des  Bogos  et  du  Rio-Nufiez 
[West  Africa],  1884-1885.    Texte  et  dessins  in^dits.    In  *Le  Tour  du  Monde/ 
.    No.  1321  et  seq. 

CMadagascarl — French  Operations  in  Madagascar.  1882-1886.  Prepared  in 
the  Intelligence  Branch,  War  OfiBce,  by  Major  W.  S.  Cooke,  February  1886. 
London,  Harrison  &  Sons,  1886 :  folio,  pp.  44,  map.  [Presented  by  the  Intelli- 
gence pranch,  War  Office.] 

Jloffat,  John  S.— The  Lives  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat.  With  portrait  and 
maps.  Third  edition.  London,  Fisher  Unwin,  1885:  8vo.,  pp.  xix.  and  484. 
Price  18s.    (Presented  by  the  publishers.) 

This  is  a  well- written  and  instructive  life  of  two  impoilant  pioneers  of  geo- 
graphical research  as  well  as  missionary  work  in  Africa.  Moffat  had  no  doubt 
much  to  do  with  the  inspiration  of  Livingstone,  and  the  ultimate  direction 
■which  the  work  of  the  great  explorer  took.  When  Moffat  settled  in  Kuruman 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but  little  was  known  of  that  region,  which  he 
lielped  to  unveil.  Although  his  direct  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  Africa  were  few,  still  the  accounts  of  his  labours  which  he 
sent  home  at  intervals,  and  which  were  gathered  up  in  his  book  on  his  missionary 
work  in  South  Africa,  helped  to  fill  up  our  scanty  knowledge  of  these  regions 
and  served  as  a  stimulus  to  further  exploration.  The  results  of  Moffat's  labours 
IIS  a  missionary  are  admitted  to  have  been  of  a  solid  and  imusuallv  permanent 
character.    Mrs.  Moffat  was  a  woman  of  a  remarkably  original  character,  and 
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was  a  real  helpmate  to  her  husband.  There  are  two  portraits  of  Robert  and 
Mary  Mofrat^  in  their  youth  and  in  their  old  age,  iUufitrataons  of  Moflfat's  birth- 
place and  of  Kumman]^  and  two  small  maps — one  of  South  Africa  in  1820,  and 
another  of  the  same  region  ia  1885. 

[POBdoland*]— PrikiB  of  iDforraation  concerning  Poodoland,  including  Port  St. 
John^s*  Prepared  in  the  Intelhgence  Branch,  War  Office.  Corrected  to  February 
1886,  London^  Harrision  &  Sons^  1886 :  Svo.,  pp.  19,  map,  [Presented  by  the 
IntelUgence  Branch,  War  Office.}. 

AMEEICA, 

Albarracin,  Santiago  X-*Eatudio8  genorsles  sobro  loa  rios  Negro,  Li  may  y 
Collon-Curd  y  lago  de  Nahiiel  Huapi,  Con  numerosas  vistas  de  Iob  parajea 
reeorridofl,  desde  la  barra  del  Eio  Negro,  hasta  el  limite  occidental  del  lago  de 
Nahiiel'Huapi  y  nna  carta  general  de  loa  rios  exploradoa,  Tomo  I,  Buenos 
Aires,  Imprenta  do  Juan  A.  AlsinSj  1886 :  oblong  Svo.,  pp.  vih  and  160.  IBn^ 
aented  by  the  Author.] 
Albomoz,  [Dr,  Bon]  Mariano  Martiil*^  Breves  apuntes  Bohre  las  Eegiones 
Amazunicas.  Li  ma,  Imprenta  de  **  El  Progreao/*  1885 :  8vo.,  map,  pp.  61.  [Pre- 
sented by  the  Author.] 
[America,  TJaitad  States,] — Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  J.  W.  PowelJ,  Director.  Mineral  Resoarces  of  the  United  States* 
Calendar  years  1883  aod  1884,  Albert  Williams,  jr.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1885 :  8vo»,  pp.  xiv*  and  1016,  [Presented  by  the  Director  of  the 
U,S,  Geological  Survey.] 

Department  of  the  Interior.    United  States  Geological  Survey,  J,  W.  Powell, 

Director.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Nos,  15-23. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1685  ;  8vo.,  mapa  and  plates. 
[Presented  by  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.] 

No,  15.  On  the  Mesozoic  and  Ccnozotc  Paleontology  of  Callfomia.  By 
Charlea  A,  White,  m.d.  No.  16.  On  the  Higher  Devonian  Faunas  of  Ontario 
Coimty,  New  York.  By  John  M*  Clarke.  No.  17.  On  the  Development  of 
Crystallization  in  the  Igneous  Rocks  of  Washoe,  Nevada,  with  Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  the  District.  By  Arnold  Haguo  and  Joseph  P.  Lidi»gs.  No.  18,  On 
Marine  Eocene,  Fresh- water  Miocene,  and  other  Fossil  MoUusca  of  Western  ^ 
North  America.  By  Charles  A.  White,  m.d.  No,  19.  Notes  on  the  Strati- 
grai>hy  of  Califoruia.  By  George  F.  Becker.  No.  20.  Contributions  to  the 
Mineralogy  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  Whitman  Cross  and  W.  F.  HiUebrand, 
No,  21,  The  Lignites  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation ;  a  Report  on  the  Region 
between  the  Grand  and  Moreau  Regions,  Dakota.  By  Bailey  Willis.  No,  22. 
On  Now  Cretaceous  Fossils  from  California.  By  Charles  A.  White,  m.d. 
No.  23.  Observations  on  the  Junction  between  the  Eastern  Sandstone  and  the 
Keweenaw  Series  on  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior.  By  It.  D.  Irving  and 
T,  C.  Chamberiin. 

[Bnenos  Ayrea.] — Ministere  de  Gouvemement,  Bureau  de  Statistiquo  Geoerale. 
Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Province  de  BuiSnos-Ayres,  publie  sous  la  direction  da 
Docteur  Emile  R.  Coni,  Quatrifeme  Ann«k — 1884.  Budnoa*Ayres,  Typc^raphie 
et  fonderio  de  la  Repiiblica,  1885  :  large  8vo,,  pp.  xli.  and  484,  maps  and  plans. 

Canada,  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of.  Alfred  li.  C,  Selwyn,  ll.ix, 
&C.,  Director.  Contributions  to  Canadian  Palajontology.  Volume  L  By  J,  F. 
Whiteaves,  f.g.s.,  &c.  Part  I.— Report  on  the  Invertebrata  of  the  Laramie  and 
Cretaceous  Rocks  of  the  Vicinity  of  the  Bow  and  Belly  Rivers  and  adjacent 
localities  in  the  North- West  Territory.  Montreal,  Dawson  Brothers,  1885 :  large 
8va,  pp.  89,  plates,  [Presented  by  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of 
Canada.] 
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Coni,  [Dr.]  Emilio  E.— Ministerio  de  Gobiemo,  Oficina  de  Estadistica  Geoeral. 
Eeseila  Estadistica  y  Descriptiva  de  La  Plata,  capital  de  la  Provincia  de  Baenos 
Aires.  19  de  Noviembre  de  1885.  Baenos  Aires,  1885  :  large  8vo.,  plans  and 
plates,  pp.  xvi.  and  192.    [Presented  by  Dr.  Emilio  R.  Coni.] 

Florida,  Orange  County,  Zellwood.  Philadelphia,  T.  EUwood  Zell;  Zellwood, 
Florida,  R.  G.  Robinson,  1885 :  12mo.,  maps  and  illustrations,  pp.  16.  [Presented 
by  Mr.  T.  Ellwood  ZelL] 

[Gancedo,  Alejandro.] — ^Memoria  descriptiva  de  la  Provincia  de  Santiago  del 
Estero.  Buenos  Aires,  Stiller  and  Laass,  1885 :  large  8vo.,  pp.  387,  4,  maps,  plans, 
and  plates. 

Leclerq,  Jules.— La  Terre  des  Merveilles;  Promenade  au  Pare  National  de  l'Am4- 
rique  du  Nord.    Paris,  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  384.    Price  4  fr. 

This  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  recent  visit  made  by  M.  Leclerq  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  supplemented  by  information*  on  this  strange  region,  derived 
from  various  sources.  There  are  many  illustrations,  and  two  maps,  one 
showing  M.  Leclerq's  route  westwards,  and  another  of  the  Park  itself. 
Appended  is  a  useful  bibliography  of  workis  and  papers  on  the  Park. 

[Mexico]. — Nombres  Geogrdfiooe  de  Mexico.  Catalog©  Alfabetico  de  los  Nombres 
de  Lugar  perteneciente  al  idioma  ''  Nahuati."  Estudo  Jeroglifico  de  la  Matriculo 
de  los  Tribritos  del  Codice  Mendocino.  Por  el  Dr.  Antonio  Peiiafiel,  encorgado 
de  la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica  de  la  Repdblica  Mexicana.  Dibujos  de 
las  "  Antiguedades  Mexicanas  "  de  Lord  Kingsborough,  por  Sr.  Domingo  Carral  y 
grabados  por  el  Sr.  Antonio  H,  Galaviz.  With  separate  atlas,  Mexico:  Oficina 
Tip.  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento,  1885 :  4to.,  pp.  260  and  [4].  [Presented  by  the 
Mexican  Government.] 

The  accompanying  atlas  contains  39  plates,  each  with  12  coloured  hiero- 
glyphic figures, 

Fanton,  J.  Hoyes. — The  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba.  Trans- 
actions No.  20.  Season  1886.  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  some  Islands  in  Lake 
Winnipeg.  A  paper  read  before  the  Society  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  January 
28, 1886.    Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Free  Press,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  10. 

Strachaili  lUcliard' — ^Results  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  Asuncion, 
Paraguay.    1885:  8vo, 

PACIFIC. 

[Hawaii.] — l^he  Houolulu  Almanac  and  Directory  1886.  Containing  Complete 
Statistical  and  General  Information  relating  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  lliird 
year  of  publication.    Honolulu. 

Boinilly,  Hugh  Hastings. — ^The  Western  Pacific  and  New  Guinea.  Notes  on  the 
Natives,  Christian  and  Cannibal,  with  some  account  of  the  Labour  Trade. 
London,  Murray,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  vi.  and  242.    Price  7».  6t/. 

Mr.  Romilly  is  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  and  Acting 
Special  Commissioner  for  New  Guinea.  As  such  he  had  exceptional  opportunities 
ot  visiting  many  out-of-the-way  groups,  and  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  their  internal  life.  He  possesses  a  special  faculty  for 
winning  the  confidence  of  natives  as  well  as  of  white  adventurers,  and  as  he  is 
steeped  in  humour  (of  a  refined  Mark  Twain  type)  his  little  book  will  take  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  travel  of  recent  times.  The  principal 
groups  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Romilly  are  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  the  Solomons, 
the  Admiralties,  the  Hermits,  the  Woodlarks,  the  Laughlans,  Tobriands,  and 
Louisiades,  many  of  them  but  little  known  and  rarely  heard  of ;  also  Tonga 
Islands,  Rotumah  (before  annexation  to  Fiji),  Wallis  Islands,  Norfolk   and 
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Thursday  Islands,  New  Guinea  (Astrolabe  Bay  and  the  south-east  coast\  Mr. 
Bomilly's  notes  on  the  geography  and  natujul  history  of  some  of  the  less- 
known  groups  are  welcome.  His  interest,  however,  is  mainly  in  the  people 
themselves,  and  what  he  has  to  tell  about  tliem  will  interest  both  the  ethnologist 
and  the  general  reader.  He  has  a  chapter  on  poisoned  arrows,  in  which  he 
adduces  many  reasons  for  disbelieving  in  the  potency  of  so-called  arrow  poison. 
There  are  other  chapters  on  the  Old  Labour  Trade  and  White  Men  in  the 
Pacific,  containing  some  strange  revelations.  Mr.  Romilly's  description  of  a 
cannibal  feast  in  New  Ireland,  at  which  he  was  present^  is  no  doubt  horrible 
enough,  but  is  valuable  as  a  trustworthy  testimony  to  the  existence  of  cannibal- 
ism in  these  islands.    The  map  is  a  very  small  one. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Stone's  Duncdin  and  Invevcargill  Commercial,  Municipal,  and  General  Directory, 
Otago  and  Southland  Gazetteer,  Almanac  and  Companion,  for  1886.  Third  year 
of  publication.  Dunedin,  Nbw  Zealand,  John  Stone ;  London,  Crosby  Lockwood 
&Co.:  small  8vo.,  pp.  xxvi.  and  448,  maps.  Price  7«.  6d,  [Presented  by  John 
Stone,  Esq.] 

GEKEBAL. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  —  A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  General 
Literature.  Ninth  edition,  vol.  xx.  Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black,  1886  :  4to., 
pp.  862.    Price  SOs.    [Presented  by  the  publishers.] 

This  new  volume  of  the  Britannica  extends  from  Prudentius  to  Ilostofif.  The 
leading  geographical  articles  are — Prussia,  by  J.  F.  Muirhead ;  Pskoff,  by  M. 
Krapotkine ;  Punjab,  by  General  B.  Maclagan ;  Pyrenees,  by  G.  G.  Chisholm ; 
Quebec,  by  George  Stewart ;  Queensland,  by  James  Bonwick ;  Bajputana,  by 
W.  T.  Ronson  ;  Red  Sea,  by  H.  R.  Mill ;  Rhine,  by  J.  F.  Muirhead ;  Reunion 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  H.  A.  Webster ;  Rhode  Island,  by  W.  E.  Forster ; 
Rome  (topography  and  archajology),  by  H.  Middleton.  Other  articles  of  geo- 
graphical interest  are — Ptolemy,  by  Prof.  G.  J.  Allman  and  E.  H.  Bunbmy ; 
Pytheas  and  Rhodes,  by  E.  H.  Bunbury ;  Raleigh,  by  S.  Rawson  Gardiner ; 
Rennell,  by  Colonel  Yule.  There  are  maps  to  the  articles  Prussia,  Quebec, 
Queensland,  Rhode  Island,  Rome. 

Hdbner  [Baron  von]. — Through  the  British  Empire.  Two  vols.,  8vo.  Vol.  i., 
pp.  xiv.  and  462.   Vol.  ii.,  pp.  viii.  and  515.    London,  Murray,  1886.    Price  24«. 

Baron  Hiibner's  run  through  the  British  Empire  was  made  in  1883-4,  and 
lasted  more  than  a  year ;  Mr.  Froude's  visit  was  made  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1885,  Baron  Hubner  included  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Fiji, 
Honolulu,  aud  Canada,  &c.,  in  his  programme ;  these  were  excluded  from  that 
of  Mr.  Froude.  For  the  rest  they  visited  very  nearly  the  same  colonies. 
Baron  Eiibner  spent  considerable  time  in  South  Africa;  did  New  Zealand 
leisurely ;  saw  a  good  deal  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland ; 
and  was  especially  delighted  with  India  and  Fiji.  His  work  is  marked  by  the 
Baron's  well-known  geniality  and  vigour.  It  is  of  value  as  giving  the  views 
of  an  intelligent  and  fair-minded  foreigner  as  to  the  present  condition  and 
probable  future  of  the  British  Colonies.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  series  of  skilful  vignettes  of  various  aspects  of  life  and  scenery  in  India 
and  the  Colonics.  There  is  a  small  map  of  Australia  and  the  Western 
Pacific. 

Herriman,  C.  C. — Lectures,  Essays,  and  Published  Articles  on  Scientific  and 
Literary  Subjects  and  on  Foreign  Travel.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Judson  J.  Withall, 
1885 :  8vo.,  pp.  xx.  and  345.    [Presented  by  the  author.] 

A  collection  of  the  author's  writings,  comprising  discussions  on  various 
subjects,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Polar  Glaciers,  Diversity  of  Races, 
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the  Huns  of  Attila.  There  is  also  an  acoonnt  of  the  author's  xnicrosoopical 
investigations  at  Bermuda  and  Florida ;  of  his  visit  to  Mexico  in  the  winter  of 
1875-^ ;  and  also  of  his  travels  in  New  Zealand.  The  volume  is  illustrate 
with  20  photographs,  including  a  portndt  of  the  author. 

Meteorologioheskoye  Sbomik. — Meteorological  record  published  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Wild.  Vol.  ix.  with  4  tables 
and  13  maps.    St.  Petersburg,  1885.    Letterpress  in  English  and  German. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are : — 

1.  Ma^etic  observations  on  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  summer  of  1881,  by 
M.  Rykachofif.    Pp.  51. 

2.  Annual  temperature  anomalies  in  European  cyclones.  By  F.  Braunofif. 
Pp.19. 

3.  On  the  trustworthiness  of  the  hair  hygrometer  at  meteorological  stations 
in  Russia.    By  R.  Bergmann.    Pp.  30. 

4.  Results  of  determinations  of  horizontal  magnetic  intensity,  from  the 
observations  of  Ivan  Nikolaievitch  Smirnoff,  taken  in  European  Russia  in  the 
years  1872-1878.    ByA.  Tillo.    Pp.54. 

5.  On  the  geographical  distribution  and  secular  change  of  terrestrial  magnetic 
force  in  European  Russia.    With  three  maps.    Pp.  78.    By  A.  Tillo. 

6.  New  magnetic  maps  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  With  three  maps.  Pp.  56. 
By  M.  Rykachoff. 

7.  The  distribution  of  winds  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Azofif  seas. 
With  6  maps.    Pp.  56.    By  J.  Spindler. 

8.  On  small  irregular  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  (with  table).  Pp.  10. 
By  A.  SchOnrock. 

9.  Influence  of  the  qualities  and  accessories  of  the  rain-gauge  on  the  results 
obtained  by  it.    By  H.  Wild.    Pp.  23. 

10.  Annual  report  of  the  Central  Physical  Observatory  for  the  years  1883 
and  1884.    By  H.  Wild.    Pp.114. 

The  lesser  articles  are : — ^I.  Investigations  on  horizontal  intensity  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  in  the  environs  of  Pavlofsk  Observatory  (with  a  map).  By 
E.  Leyst.  II.  Barometrical  determination  of  the  absolute  height  of  Lake  Onega. 
£y  B.  Tresnefsky.  III.  Barometrical  determination  of  the  height  of  Lake 
Ladoga.  By  L.  Bergmann.  IV.  Remarks  on  barometrically  determined 
heights  of  Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga,  by  H.  Wild ;  and  lastly,  Y.  Verification 
of  the  Robinson  anemometer  in  great  velocities. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  difference  between  the  barometrical  measure- 
ments of  the  mean  levels  above  the  sea  of  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  and  those 
obtained  by  geodetic  observations  is  considerable,  amounting  to  17  metres 
(55 '  76  feet)  in  each  case.  Thus  Lake  Ladoga,  according  to  geodetic  measure- 
ment, was  found  to  be  22  metres  (72 '16  feet)  above  the  sea,  but  by  barometrical, 
only  7  (22 '96  feet).  Lake  Onega,  by  geodetic  measurement,  is  43  metres 
(141-04  feet)  ;  by  barometrical,  only  26  metres  (85*28  feet). 

Observations  made  at  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Batavia. 
Vol.  vi.  (in  two  parts).  Batavia,  Government  Printing  OflSce,  1885:  folio. 
[Presented  by  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observatory,  Batavia.] 

[Portuguese  Colonies.]— Subsidios  para  a  Historia  do  Jomalismo  nas  Provincias 
Ultramarinas  Portuguezas.  Pelo  Socio  Brito  Aranha.  Lisboa,  Imprensa 
Kacional,  1885  :  8vo.,  pp.  27, 

This  is  a  list  of  journals  which  have  at  various  times  been  published  in  the 
foreign  possessions  of  Portugal,  intended  to  illustrate  the  development  of 
journalism  in  these  colonies.    It  is  issued  by  the  Lisbon  Geographical  Society. 

Report  of  the  Meteorological  Council  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Year  ending  31st 
of  March,  1885.  London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1886 :  8vo.,  maps,  pp.  130. 
Price  4«.  id,    [Presented  by  the  Meteorological  Office.] 
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Eichthofen,  FerdiEand  [Preiherr  von], — FtOirer  fdr  ForacliungareijBeiide, 
Anleitung  zu  BeobochtiiDgen  iiber  Gegenstande  der  Physischen  Goographie  und 
Geologie,  Berlin,  Robert  Oppenheim,  1886 ;  8va,  pp.  xii,  and  745,  [Presented 
by  the  Publisbers,] 

Tills  IS  an  exr»ansion  of  the  papier  contributed  by  Baron  Yon  Richthofen 
to  Neumeyer'a  *  Anleitung  zu  WissenBchafthcber  Beobachtuogen  auf  Reiaen' 
(1874).  Tbe  expauaion  occupies  about  ten  times  the  space  of  the  origjnjil 
article.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  title,  the  work  deals  entirely  with  physical 
geography  and  geology,  on  both  of  which  subjects  Baron  von  Kichthofen  is 
Bperaally  qualified  to  write.  Ho  is  an  acoomplishetl  geologist,  and  both  in 
Western  America  and  in  China  has  had  ample  practical  experience  as  a  scientific 
explorer.  A  brief  summary  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  work  will  show  how 
well  adapted  it  is  as  a  directory  for  any  traveller  who  has  already  a  fair,  or  at 
least  elementary  J  knowledge  of  geology.  The  object  of  the  work,  he  tells  us,  is 
to  indicate  such  observations  as  seem  adapted  to  lead  to  an  adequate  morpho- 
logical conception  of  the  earth's  surface*  In  the  introductory  section  the  author 
deals  with  preparation  and  methods^  indicating  several  works,  German  and 
foreign,  which  the  intending  traveller  would  do  well  to  study.  'I'hia  is  followed 
by  cSaptera  on  measuring  and  drawing,  and  on  meteorological  and  biological 
obflervations.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work  observations  on  external  conditions 
are  dealt  with,  such  as  the  various  changes  to  which  the  surface  is  subjected ; 
surface-water  and  springs;  the  mechanical  work  done  by  running  water;  ice 
and  glaciers;  continental  standing  water;  observations  on  sea-coasts;  islands 
and  ooean-bed ;  mechanical  action  of  atmospheric  currents  on  the  land.  The 
third  part  deals  with  observations  on  soilj  on  rocks,  and  on  mountain  structure ; 
contiiining  chapters  on  various  kinds  of  soft  soils  ;  on  rocks  i  on  volcwioea  and 
eniptive  rocks ;  on  mountain  building ;  on  the  chief  fonns  of  surface  phy- 
siognomy ;  and  a  final  chapter  on  useful  minerals. 

Spratt,  EVice-Admiral]  T,  A.  B,— Remarks  on  the  Dorian  Peninsula  and  Gulf, 
with  Notes  on  the  Temple  of  Latona  there.  Weatminater,  printed  by  Nichols  & 
Sons,  1886 :  4to.,  map,  pp.  21, 


Tho  following  works  have  also  been  added  to  the  Library  ;— 

[America,  TJnited  States.]— Annual  Rejxtrfc  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  tbe 
Army  to  the  ^>ecretary  of  War  for  the  year  1884.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1881 :  8vo.,  pp.  719,  maps  and  diagrams. 

fiusheUi  S*  W< — Ancient  Roman  Coins  from  Shansi.  (Extract  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Peking  Oriental  Society.)  Peking,  Pei-t'ang  Press,  1886 :  8vo,  pp.  11. 
[Presented  by  the  author.] 

Bove,  Oiacomo-— Exx>ediciou  Austral  Argentina.  Informes  preliminares  presenta- 
doa  a  S.S.E.E,  los  Mioistros  del  Interior  y  de  Guerra  y  Marina  de  la  Repiiblica 
Argentina  por  Giacomo  Bove,  jefe  de  la  Comision  Cientlfica  do  la  Expedicion,  y 
publicadofl  bajo  la  direccion  del  Instituto  Geografico  Argentino,  precedidos  de  una 
iBtroduocioa  y  de  otros  documentos  relativos  a  la  Expedicion  Austral  Argentina. 
BuenoB  Aires,  Imp.  del  Bejmrtamento  Nacional  de  Agricultura,  1883 :  8vo», 
pp.  xxvi.  and  217,  maps  and  plates. 

CarraflCO,  Gabriel^Datos  Estadititicos  de  la  Provincia  de  Santa^F^  (RepAblica 
Argentina)  .sobre  Poblacion  nacional,  extranjera  y  urbana — ^Corr©os-*AduftnaR — 
TelegrafoB — Importacion— Exportacion — Kenta  nacional  y  provincial-^Inatruccion 
publica—  Nacimientos  ^  Matrimonios  —  Defunciones — Archivos  —  Bibliotecaa — 
Movimiento  maritime  y  judicial — Guardia  nacional— Inmigrac ion— Periodismo 
&c.  bftsta  188L    Eoeario,  Imprenta  de  E.  Carra&co,  1881 :  8vo^  pp.  121^  plan, 

— Descripcion  geografica  y  estadistica  de  la  Provincia  de  Santa-F6  eacrita  para 

la  Expoaicion  Continental  de  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Imprenta  de  CarroBCO,  1882 : 
pp.  vii.  and  390,  plan  and  plates. 
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Castillo,  Antonio  del,  and  Bdrcena,  Mariano.— Antropologla  Mexicana.  £1 
Hombre  del  Pefion.  Noticia  sobre  el  hallazgo  de  un  Hombre  prehi8t6rico  en  el 
Yalle  de  Mexico.  Mexico,  Tip.  de  la  Secretarla  de  Fomenio,  1885 :  Sva,  pp.  20, 
3  plates. 

Ealkner,  Thomas.— A  Description  of  Patagonia  and  the  Adjoining  Parts  of  South 
America:  containing  an  Account  of  the  Soil,  Produce,  AnimalB,  Vales, 
Mountains,  Hivers,  Lakes,  &c.,  of  those  Countries ;  the  Religion,  Goyemment, 
Policy,  Customs,  Dress,  Arms,  and  Language  of  the  Indian  Inhabitants,  and 
some  Particulars  relating  to  Falkland's  Islands.  By  Thomas  Falkner,  who 
resided  near  Forty  Tears  in  those  Parts.  Illustrated  with  a  New  Map  of  the 
Southern  Parts  of  America.  Hereford,  printed  by  0,  Pugh,  1774 :  4to.,  pp.  iv. 
and  144.    [Presented  by  C.  W.  Parish,  Esq.] 

L0ffler,  [Prof.:  Dr.]  E.— The  Vineland-Excnrsionsof  the  Ancient  Scandinavians. 
Copenhagen,  printed  by  Thiele,  1884 :  8vo.    [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

Hartel,  E.  A.— Le  Cafion  du  Tarn.  Paris,  Typ.  G.  Chamerot,  1884 :  8vo.,  pp.  22, 
illustrations. 


Le  Causse  Noir  et  Montpellier-le-Vieux.    Paris,  Typ.  G.  Chamerot,  1885 : 

8vo.,  pp.  31,  illustrations. 

-  Promenades  et  Becherches  dans  les  C^vennes.    Mende,  Imp.  Typ.  Privat, 


1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  37,  plan. 

[The  above  three  pamphlets  were  presented  by  the  Author.] 

Koyano,  Carlos  M. — ^A  traves  de  la  Patagonia.  Informe  del  Yiaje  y  Exploradon 
desde  Santa  Cruz  al  Chubut  presentado  por  el  Capitan  de  la  Armada  D.  Carlos  M. 
Moyano  al  Sr.  Ministro  de  Guerra  y  Marina  Doctor  Don  Benjamin  Yictorica. 
Publicacion  OfidaL  Buenos  Aires,  Lnprenta  de  La  Tribuna  Nacional,  1881: 
8vo.,  pp.  48. 

Beyer,  E. — Zwei  Profile  durch  die  Sierra  Nevada.  8vo.,  plate.  [Presented  by  the 
author.] 

Thorddn,  K.  K. — ^I^e  telegrafiska  undervattensledningama.  Stockholm,  Eongl. 
Boktryckeriet,  1885 :  large  8vo.,  pp.  26.    [Presented  by  the  author.] 

[Tucnman.] — Memoria  HistiSrica  y  Descriptiva  de  la  Provincia  de  Tucuman. 
Buenos  Aires,  M.  Biedma,  1882 :  sm.  folio,  pp.  v.  and  751,  plates. 

Bomanovski,  M- — Notes  on  the  Central  Asiatic  Question.  Calcutta,  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Gt>vemment  Printing,  1870 :  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.,  63,  and  cxxiii 

Knraviev's  Journey  to  Khiva  through  the  Turcoman  country,  1819-20.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  (1824)  by  Philipp  Strahl,  Ph.  Doo.,  &c.y  Bonn;  and 
from  the  German  (1871)  by  Captain]  W.  S.  A.fLockhart,  F.B.a.s.  Calcutta, 
printed  at  the  Foreign  Department  Press,  1871 :  8vo.,  pp.  iii.  and  173.    Map. 

[Asia,  Central.] — Russia's  Commercial  Mission  in  Central  Asia.  [A  translation 
of  a  pamphlet  on  that  subject,  by  Christian  von  Sarauw,  Captain  in  the  Danish 
Army ;  Leipzig,  1871].    Simla,  Government  Central  Press,  1872 :  8vo.,  pp.  24. 

Bellew  [Dr.]  H.  W.— The  History  of  KAshgharia.     Calcutta,  printed  at  the 
Foreign  Department  Press,  1876 :  4ta,  pp.  ii.,  107  and  18. 
[The  above  four  works  were  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.] 
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NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  R.a.s.) 

EUROPE. 

Alpen.— Berg  uud  Plusskarte  der ,  von  Prof,  H.  Trampler.    Scale  1 : 2,000,000 

or  27  geograpliical  miles  to  an  incl],     Wien.     Price  6d    (Dulau,) 

Bentsohen  Meiclieft^-^Karto  ties .     Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  •  3  geographical  miles 

lo  an  inch,  Sheetis :  510,  Schweinfurt ;  51 !»  Hafisfurt ;  512,  LicLtenlels  ;  656, 
Kaiscrslautem  ;  GST,  Netistadt  a.  d.  Haardt.  Herausgegebea  vom  topogr.  Bureau 
dea  K.  Bayer*  General  Stabes.    Price  1«.  6d.  each  sheet.    (DuJau.) 

Europa* — Verkehrs-Karto  von  ,  Ton    H.   Berghaua*      Uebersicht   grosserer 

Eisenhahnverbindung,  Telegraph  en  und  liborseeiscber  Dampfscliifffthrt,  Gezeichnet 
Ton  M  RiHch,  Scale  1 :  5^000,000  or  66*6  geographical  miles  to  au  incb.  Gotha, 
Justus  Perthes.    Four  sheets  mounted  on  linen,  with  roller.    Price  1  Off.    (DuJau,) 

France. — Carto  de  — — »  dress^  par  le  Service  Vicinal  par  ordre  do  M,  le  Miniatre 
de  rinterieur.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1*3  geograpiiical  miles  to  an  inch,  Paris, 
1886.  Sheets:  ¥.— 19,  Belle-Ile  (Quest);  YL^19,  Bellc-Ile  (Est);  X.^27, 
Leaparre;  XL— 26,  Cognac ;  XV.— 9,  Aiimale;  XVIX— IT,  Montargis  ;  XVII. 
— 21,  Dun-sur-Auron ;  XV1IL^21,  NcTcrs  ;  XXL— 19,  Vitlcaux ;  XXIV.— 19, 
Rioz ;  XXIY.— 26,  Cbambery ;  XXIV,— 27,  Allevard.  Price  7d.  each  sheet. 
(Ditlau:) 

Schweiz.— Nene  Karte  der  ^,  von  E.  Leuzioger.      Scale  1:400,000  or  5*5 

geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Bern,  1886.     Price  As,    {Ihtlau.) 

Sicilia- — Grande  Carta  Murale  della ,  fisica,  politica^  storica  e  commerciale, 

costniita  e  diretta  dal  Prof,  G.  Gamhino  del  Ro.  Istituto  Tecnioo  di  Palermo, 
Scale  1 :  200,000  or  2*7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Palermo,  Remo  SandroD, 
editore.    6  sheets.     (Didau,) 

This  113  a  large-scale  waH-mEip  of  the  island  of  Sicilir.  It  is  a  somewhat 
rough  productioD,  but  exhibits  clearly  all  means  of  communicatioD,  and  the 
physical  features  of  the  country. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

FtibUallofiB  \xut^  doling  tha  month  cf  April  18^6. 

l-incli^jeDer&l  Mnp: — Scotlajtd,  alueetB  44,  C2  (Outline),  If,  9d,  each. 

€-inGll— €ouDty  2h1ipi:«— 

EsQLAVD  AKD  WAtw :  Br€ckiioe]tBhlre  I  ai  K.K,  J  u.  CambHdB'eslLire :  60  N.W, ;  it. 
C&rmartliensbire :  as  K*W.,  N,E, ;  m.  encli.  DevonHMre :  lot  is.EL,  lOH  N.W, 
133  ax,  lai  N.W.;  It.  each.  Gloucestershire;  i  S^,;  i».  IjijicoInBhIre :  laa  N.W,; 
It.  THontgomeTyw.hirei  23  N.Jl ;  it.  Norfolk:  16  N.\V„8.L..  i7  N.E.,  S.W, ;  it.  ^'adi. 
Northamptoiiahire :  w  N.W, ;  u.  Somersetshire;  73S,W.,  S.K. ;  it.  c*tU,  Warwick- 
«hire  !  4J^.M,  S,VV..  so  S,K,  51  N.W.,  s\\\.  &:i  NJ-.j  it,  «*ch.  WlltaMr©:  71  j  2*.  Crf, 
Worcefltershlra  ;  36  a.W^  44  S.E.,  4^  N-W.,  ti.W.,  51  K.E. ;  11.  e^cii. 

2C-laoh— PaHsIi  Mum:— 

Kkolasd  AMD  Wales;  Brecknockshire:  XXXVJII.  4,  1,  8.  3*.  each;  XLV.  1,2,  4,  fi,  14, 
2*.  6<k  Mch.  Camhrldjreshire :  XX VI.  1, 4t. ;  XXVI.  2. 3 ;  XXYI.  3. 4m,  ;  XXVI.  1,3i.i  XXVI. 
»,  it.  DevonsMrB :  XVII,  10.  4*. ;  XVJI.  il»  13.  XXVI.  16»  XXVllt  6, 12. 13,  XU  1,  LIL  13. 
LIV.  4.  LXIV,  e,  t*.  n,  12.  LXXVIL  16.  XC.  la,  Kl,OXXXn.  l%  14,3t.i*d];  CXXXll.  16,  4t.; 
CXXXII.  16.  CXXXVJ.5,  CXXXVL  6, 3t.  mcIj.  OloucestersMr© :  XXIX.  9,  4*.;  XXIX.  la, 
at.s  LXXV.  4,i4i.  Herefordshire:  Vtl*  is,  XIV.  4,3i.  ^'ach.  LeioesterBhlre :  XXVllL 
3,  ID,  la,  3r.  e«cli|  XXVin.  14,  4t. ;  XXVIIL  18;  XXXII,  1,  7.  9.  10.  II.  12,  13, 14;  XLVL  6,  3t» 
««ch,  lilncolxLahlre :  LXIX.  7,  3i.  Monta-omeryshire :  X.  3.  3,  7.  lo,  ii,  12,  14,  16, 
XV.  4,  7,  3f.  each;  XVI.  1,  O.;  XVI.  ID,  3t  ;  XVI.  13.  it.;  XXIX.  S,  Hi.  11,  12.  13,  XXX,  i>.  13. 
XXXVL  1.  4.  14,  XXXVIL  1,  6,  %  10.  IB,  XLOI.  5.  «,  10.  Jl,  XLIV.  3,  Xl.VIJt.  3.  T,3».«icb. 
Norfolk:  XXIV.  lO.  15,  XXX.  la,  3*,  cadi ;  XXXVII.  1.4t. ;  XXXVIL  11,  12, 16.  16,  XJTXIX. 
6,  3#.  r<ich;  XXXIX.  9.  XL.  3.  6.  LllI,  13,  4t.  cachj  LXII1.0,  13^  3t.  CACh ;  LXIJI.  16.  5t.j 
LXV.  2,  6,  4t.  each ;  iXV.  »,  3t. ;  LXV.  10.  6t. ;  LXV.  14,  *'VL  13,  4*.  each;  CVl.  16,  6t.;  CVL  16. 
At. ;  CXL  I.  34.;  CXI.  2.  4t.  North&iiLptomahire :  XII.  4,  i,  ».  ii.  iz.  15,16,  Xill.  i,  3«.eAch ; 
XIII.  2,4t.i  XtlL  3.  6,  6,  7,  9,  3j.CAch:  .\IIi,  10.  4t. :  XUi.  13,  14.  XVU,  7,  9,  1&,  16,  XVUI.  4, 
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11.  XVin.  12,  15,  16.  XIX.  1.  2.  3«.  cachj  XIX-  C.  4*.;  XIX.  9, 10,  14,  XXIII.  4.  XXIV.  7. 11.  15, 
XXV.  2,  7.  15.  3«.  each ;  XXVL  11.  U. lXXVL  14.  3». ;  XXVI.  15.  6t.j  XXVIL  1,  2.  6.  6.  XXXV* 
3,  4. 3«.  each.  Kottinghamghire :  VIII.  2, 12,  IX.  3.  XIIL  lO.  XXI.  7. 3f.  each ;  XXXI.  1, 4^ 
Somersetshire :  VlT.  9. 4«.;  XIV.  7.  XV.  3  and  4  (on  one  sheet).  XVIL  10. 3«.  each;  XXL  7. 
4«.;  XXV.  15,  XX VI.  6,  6s.  each;  XXVL  8.  3*. ;  XXVL  9.  4«.;  XXVIL  16,  3*.;  XXIX.  1,  7,  la 
4s.  each ;  XXIX.  12.  St. ;  XXX.  3.  4«. ;  XXXIX.  3,  6*. ;  XXXIX.  7,  13.  14,  U.  each ;  XLII.  8.  XLIII. 
12, 14. 15,  LIV.  8.  LV.  5.  6. 3«.  each.    StafTordshire :  LXIIL  3,  4,  4«.  each.    Suffolk:  XVI. 

12,  4«.;  XVI.  15.  6*.;  XVI.  16.  XXIV.  12, 4«.  each:  XXIV.  13.  XXV.  9.  3».  each;  XXV.  10, 11, 13, 
4«.  each;  XXV.  14.  3«.;  XXVL  3.  7.  4*.  each;  XXXVI.  2.  6.  3«.  each;  XXXVI.  13,  XXXVIL  4. 
4f.  each;  XLIV.  3.  3f.;  XUV.  7,  8f.;  XLTV.  11.  4f.;  XLVL  10.  LXIL  15,  LXXin.  6,  7.  8, 10.  14. 
15,  16,  IJCXX.  4,  LXXXI.  3,  9,  10.  3«.  each;  LXXXVIL  1. 4«.  Warwickshire:  IIL  3.  6. 3«. 
each;  III.  6,  4«.;  III.  9,  10.  3«.  each;  IIL  13,  14.  4f.  each;  XXXV.  3.  4.  11.  LIX.  1.  2.  3s.  each. 
Wiltshire :  VIII.  lO.  ll,  X.  ll.  16,  XV.  l,  lO,  12,  3«.  each;  XV.  15, 4s. ;  XV.  16,  XXIL  4. 9. 13. 
XXIIL  1.  3.  4,  6,  10.  3«.  each;  XXIIL  12,  4s.i  XXin.  14, 15,  16.  XXIV.  1.  5. 9. 10. 13,  14.  XXX.  10. 
3s. each ;  XXX.  11,  6s.  Worcestershire :  XXU.  8,  XXXIV.  8,  XL. 3. 4, 4«. each;  XLIL  13. 
3s. ;  XLIL  14,  4«. ;  XLVL  4,  8, 3«.  each ;  XLVil.  2,  8, 9, 16,  4s.  each. 

Town  Plans— lO-feet  scale  .— 

Enolakd  :  Chippenham.  XX.  14,  12 ;  2f,    King's  Lynn.  XXXIII.  6, 16, 17. 21.  22. 23.  24  ;  XXXIIL 
10,  1,  2.  3,  4.  5.  0.  7,  8.  9.  10.  11,  12,  13.  14 ;  2s.  each.    Swindon,  Index  Map.  5d.  (post  ftee). 
Wellingboroagh,  complete  in  21  eheeta :  2s»  each.    Index  now  pabliahed,  5d.  (pott  free).    Worcester. 
XXXIIL  3,  13 ;  XXXilL  8,  e,  12. 16 ;  XXXIIL  12,  1.  2s.  eacL 
{Stanford^  Agent) 

AFRICA. 

Afrika.  —  Spezial-Karte   von  ,   im    Massstab    von    1:4,000,000   or    55 '5 

geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  10  Blatt.  Entworfen  von  Hermann  Habenicht, 
bearbeitet  von  demselben,  Bruno  Domann  und  Dr.  Kichard  Liiddecke. 
V.  Lieferung.  Inhalt,  Sektion  Weat-Sudan  (4)  nebst  Bemerkungen  von  B. 
Domann.  Section  Seengebiet  (8)  nebst  Bemerkungen  von  Dr.  B.  LUddecko. 
Gotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1886.    Price  3s.  each  part.    (Dulau,) 

As  has  been  the  case  with  each  issue  of  this  map,  the  sources  from  which 
it  has  been  compiled  are  duly  acknowledged.  On  sheet  8  will  be  seen  the  largo 
extent  of  territory  claimed  by  the  Germans,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  ports,  leaves  nothing  of  the  mainland  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  The  utmost  care  has  evidently  been  taken  in  the  compilation  of  thiu 
sheet,  which  contains  more  information  as  to  the  geography  of  this  portion  of 
Africa  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  map  of  the  same  scale.  Sheet  4  indicates 
the  manner  in  which  the  French  Government  has  advanced  the  boundaries  of 
their  West  African  possessions  into  the  interior  of  the  Upper  Niger  Bec^ion. 
The  results  of  all  the  most  recent  explorations  on  the  Upper  and  Ix)wer  Niger 
and  Senegambia  are  given,  showing  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  within 
the  last  few  years  in  our  geographical  knowledge  of  these  regions.  These  two 
sheets  complete  this  valuable  map  of  Africa,  which  has  only  been  six  months 
in  course  of  publication,  and  we  can  bestow  no  higher  praise  on  it  than  to  say 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  occasion  it  is  intended  to  commemorate,  and  of  the 
distinguished  geographers  who  have  been  engaged  in  its  production. 

Angola. — Carte  d' ,  au  1 : 3,000,000  or  41  •  6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch, 

Dresse  par  les  officiers  de  la  marine  portuguaise.    Price  2«.  6d.    (Dulau,) 

S.  Thome. — Carte  de  Tile  de ,  cute  occidentaie  d'Afrique.    Scale  1 :  150,000  or 

2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Price  1«.  Gd.    (Dulau,) 

Zaire. — Carte  du  cours  du  Rio ,  de  Stanley-Pool  h  I'Oc^n,  dressdo  par  Capello 

et  Ivens.    2  sheets.    Price  5».    (Dulau,) 

AMERICA.  - 

Nord  Amerika. — Physikalischo  Wandkarte  von  ,  von  Heinrich   Eiepert. 

Zeichnung  von  B.  Kiepert.    Scale  1 : 8,000,000  or  109 '  2  geographical  miles  to  an 

inch.    Berlin,  D.  Beimer.    5  sheets.    Price  7».    (Dulau.) 
Schinglistroixies. — Spezialkarte  des ,  Nach  den  Aufhahmen  und  Ortsbestim- 

mungen  von  Dr.  0.  Clauss  reduziert  auf  den  Massstab  1  :  500,000  or  6*8 

geographical   miles   to   an    inch.       Petermann's    Geographische    Mitteilungen, 

Jahrgang  1886,  Tafel  7.    Gotha,  Justus  Perthes.    (Dulau,) 
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CHAETS. 
Admiralty. — Charts  and    Plans    published 
Admiralty,  in  March  and  April  1886, 

Inchm. 
=       0-15 


by  the    Hydrographic   Department, 


No. 

182-la 


1157        m 
2180a, h  m 
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=      0'16 


=      0-1 
^       1-0 


Ireland : — East  co«at  of  Ireland,  with  the  Irish  channel. 

England,  west  ooaat : — ^Bridgewater  port,     2s.  fjd, 
Scotland^  north  coast : — Orkney  Islands,  2  sheets.    Each 

2a.  6d 
South  America,  west  coast : — Plans  of  anchorages  in  the 

western  channels  between  gulf  of  Trinidad  and  gnlf  of 

Fefias.     1#.  6</, 
North  America,  west  coast; — Mangrove  hlnff  to  cape 

Corrientea    (plans,   Manzimilla    bay,    Navidad  bay, 

Tenacatita  bay,  Chamela  (Ferula  bay).     Ss, 
Africa,  east  ooofit : — Delagoa  bay  to  river  Zambesi  (plans, 

Sofala  river,  River  Pnngne),     Sa, 
Africa,  east  coast: — CMlnd.n   island  and    approaches. 

Is.  Bd, 
Red  Sea : — Harbours  and  anchorages  m  the  Red  Sea, — 

Perim  harbour,   Beilul  bay,    liakhmat  island  anchor- 
age.    Is.  Sd^ 
Korth  Indian  ocean,  Chagos  archipelago :— Diego  Garcia 

from  entrance  to  East  point.    2^. 
India,  west  coast : — Mai  wan  to  Yingorla,  including  Karil 

Kachal  channel.     Mai  wan  bay,    Vingorla.     2s.  6d, 
India,  west  coast : — ^Cochin  river  (entmnce).     2s.  Bd* 
Australia,  north-east  coast ;— Mourilyan  harbour.     !», 
587  Burica  point  to  Mangrove  blnff: — Plan  added,  Chacahna  bay. 

50  Diu  head  to  Goapndth  point : — Plans  added,  Shial  Bet.     Mahuwa  Bandar.* 
134  Harbours  and  anchojiagea  in  New  Hebrides : — ^Plan  added,  Eapiegle  and  Malua 
bays. 

CHAKTS  CANOELLEa 

No.  CanoeUed  by  Ko. 

1824aEast  coast  of   Ireland,  with   the     (New  chart,  East  coast  of  Ireland, 

Irish  channel I     with  the  Irish  channel    ..      ,,   1824a 

1157  Bridgewater  port New  plan,  Bridge  water  i>ort      ,.     1157 

'^ISO  TheOrknevs  /^*^  chB.TiE,   Orkney   islands,   2 

JlbO  iJieUrkneys |     ^^^^^       ^^      ^^      _^      ^^       2180ft,  6 

1299  Port  Barbara New  plan,  Port  Barbara  on       ..     1299 

J  New   chart.   Mangrove  bluff  to 

\    Cape  Corrientea       516 

{New  chart,  Delagoa  bay  to  river 
Zambesi  ,. 

(New  plana,    Vingorla,    Malwan 
bay,  on  sheet  ,, 
New  plan.  Cochin  river  (entrance) 

|New  plan,  Monrilyan  harbour  .* 
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516  Mangrove  bluff  to  cape  Corrientes 

648  Delagoa  bay  to  river  Zambesi      ,. 

740  Plana    on    this   chart.     Yingorla 

roods  and  rocks,    Malwan  bay 

65  Cochin  river*    Alipee  roa Js . ,      .• 

2350  Flan  of  Mourilyan  harbour  on  this 

chart      ,«      .* 
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CHAETS  THAT  HAVE  BECEITED  IMPOETANT  CORBEOTIONB. 

No,  120,  North  sea:— Schelde  river,  122.  North  sea  r— Mouths  of  the  Maas.  2328, 
Norway,  south  coast; — Cbristiansancl  to  Sandii.  23G1.  Baltic  sea:^ — Okud  to 
Landsort.  2289,  Baltic  sea:— The  Skagerrak  or  Sleeve.  2362,  Baltic  sea, 
Sweden : — Landsort  to  Bothnia  guLf.  2297.  Baltic  sea  j^Hango  head  to  south 
Quarken.  2116.  Baltic  sea :— Great  and  Little  Belt«.  2325.  North  sea  :—Liim 
fiord,  2364.  Baltic  sea  i — Lubeck  bay  and  Femora  belt.  2150,  Baltic  sea : — 
Femern  to  Bornholm,  2229.  Baltic  sea :— Entrance  to  Great  and  Little  belts, 
1187.  Mediterranean,  Spain  ;  —  Alicante  to  Patamoa,  2127.  Mediterranean 
aea : — The  Skerki  band,  Talbot  shoaL  Pantillaria  patclu  Graham  shoal.  2836, 6, 
Mediterranean  sea : — Grecian  archipelago,  northern  sheet,    2488,  North  America* 
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cast  coast :— -Portland  harbour,  2479.  North  America,  east  coast : — Black  rock 
and  Bridport  harbours.  2754,  North  America,  east  coast : — Long  island  sound 
(eastern  part),  2480,  North  America,  east  coast : — Block  ialand  to  Great  Egg 
harbour.  24,  South  America,  west  coast ; — Channels  between  the  gulf  of 
Trinidad  and  p^ulf  of  Penas,  364,  North  America,  west  coast : — Duncan  and 
Mctlah-Cailalx  bays,  123.  Africa,  south  coast: — ^ Table  bay  breakwater  and 
docks.  8c.  Red  sea  : — Sheet  3,  Be,  Red  sea  : — Sheet  5,  829.  Bay  of  Bengal  :— 
Cocanada  to  Bassein  river,  859,  Bay  of  Bengal : — ^Mutlah  river  to  Elephant 
point,  2135.  Bay  of  Bengal: — Ira  waddy  river,  sheet  1.  823.  Bay  of  Bengal  :— 
Carongo  island  to  White  ix)int,  1363,  Malacca  strait: — Diamond  jx>int  to 
North  santia.  2760,  Sumatra,  west  coast: — Acheen  head  to  Tyingkokh  bay* 
928.  Eastern  Archipelago: — Sulu  Aichipelago,  043.  Philippine  islands: — 
Molucca  passages  to  Manilla.  976.  Philippine  islands  :^ManiHa  bay.  2577. 
Philippine  islands  i- — 9t  Bernardino  strait  and  adjacent  islands.  2661&,  China 
sea  :^China  sea,  northern  portion.  1257.  China,  north  coast  :^Piog  Yang  inlet. 
Tatong  river  approaches,  2436.  Liu  Kiu  islands : — Port  Unting.  1055.  Australia, 
west  coast: — ^Bedout  island  to  cape  Cuvier.  1056,  Australia,  west  coast: — 
Capo  Cuvier  to  Cbampion  bay.  2124.  New  Guinea :— Bramble  haven  to 
Boasel  island. 

Bottnifiche  MeerbuseE. — I^  ?  stidlicher  Theil.     Seekarten  der  deutachen 

Admiralitiit,  herausgegeben  vom  hydrographischen  Amte^  Berlin.  No,  80.  Scale 
1 :  600,000  or  8-1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     Price  25,  G<f.    (Dulau,) 

Loanda. — Pla^  hydrographique  do  la  oOte  de ,  depuis  le  Morro  das  Lagostas  k  la 

pointe  des  Palmeirinhas,  dressd  par  les  oflQciers  de  la  marine  portugaise  au 
1 :  60,000  or  1  •  4  inches  to  a  geogmphical  mile.  Avec  un  plan  diStailM  du  port 
de  Loanda, du  fort  de  Peoedo  k  Mazanga  au  1 :  10,000  or  7  "3  inches  to  a  geogra- 
phical mile.  Price  3j,  (Dulau,) 
|]lorth  Atlantic  Ocean.— Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  May  1886. 
Published  at  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Navy  DejKirtment,  Washington,  D.C. 
J.  R.  Bartlett,  Commander  t7.B,K.,  Hydrograpber  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

ATLASES, 

l^jldiee,  Hicbard. — AllgemcinerHandatlas  in  120  Kartenseiten  mil  vollstandigem 
Namenverzeichniss.  Zweito  weseutlich  verbesserte  uad  um  ein  Yiertcl  des 
Umfaoges  vermehrte  Auflago.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Geograph.  Amtalt  von 
Velhagen  und  Klasing  in  Leipzig,  Bielefeld,  Velhagen  und  Klasing,  lAeL  1. 
Pric4>  2$, 

[  Uederlandscbe  Bezittingen  in  Oo8t-Indie»--Atlas  der ,  naar  de  nieuwste 

bronnen  samengesteld  en  aan  de  Regeering  opgedragen  door  J.  W.  Stemfoort  en 
J.  J.  ten  SiethofT,  Kapiteins  van  den  Generalen  Staf  van  hei  Nederlandsch 
Indische  Leger.  Gereproduceerd,  op  last  van  bet  Departement  van  Kolonien  aan 
do  Topographischa  Inrichting  to  s*Gravenhage  onder  leiding  van  den  Directeur 
C.  A.  Eckstein,     Snelpersdmk  der  Top.  Inrichting,  1883-85.     Price  11,  12i. 

This  atlas  contains  fourteen  maps,  drawn  on  different  scalee.  Bbeet  1  is  a 
general  outline  map  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  showing  the  mail  communications 
between  the  difterent  islands,  and  by  means  of  an  inset  map  of  the  Netherlands, 
drawn  on  the  same  scale.  Illustrating  the  pfoportional  areas  of  that  kingdom 
and  its  i^KJSsessions  in  the  East.  Sheet  2  contains  four  maps  of  Java,  on  one 
of  which  the  railways  and  telegraphs  are  laid  down ;  another  exhibits  the 
positions  of  military  stations,  hospitals,  schools,  and  public  institutions ;  the 
third  the  density  of  population  i  and  the  fourth  languages  spoken.  Sheets 
3,  4,  5  are  maps  of  West,  Central,  and  East  Java,  on  which  all  means  of  com- 
munication, and  elevations  above  sea-level  are  given ;  the  comparative 
importance  of  towns  is  also  indicated  by  symbols.     Sheets  3  and  4  also  contain 

Slans  of  Batavia  and  Semarang,  on  an  enkrged  scale,  and  a  larger  amount  of 
etail  is  given  aa  regards  the  whole  island  than  has  previously  appeared  in  any 
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other  mnp»  Tlic  island  of  Sumatra  ia  also  shown  on  three  sheeta,  an<l  nu 
ftstoDishiDg  amount  of  detail  is  given,  esjjticially  as  regjarda  the  western  jjortion. 
Sheet  9  contains  majjg  of  Bfinka,  BiMiton,  and  the  Riouw  and  Lingga  Archi- 
ptilago.  Slice!  s  10  and  11  are  majja  of  the  northern  and  southern  jwrtions  of 
Borneo.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  the  North  Borneo  Company,  a* 
laid  down  in  tliis  map,  diflfer  considerably  from  those  given  in  the  compaiiy'r| 
latest  maps,  where  the  southern  boundary  of  Korth  Borneo  is  marked  as 
running  in  a  direct  lino  from  a  poaition  south  the  Sibuco  river  to  Gum  Peak 
in  the  interior,  and  thence  in  a  north-wcsteiiy  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sipitok  river,  which  fldls  into  Brunei  Bay.  Id  the  map  contained  in  this  atlas 
the  boundary  of  the  North  Borneo  Company's  ter: '  tory  is  laid  down  as  following 
a  range  of  mountains  from  Gura  Peak  eastwards  to  Magdalena  Peak,  where  it 
turns  sharply  to  the  south  until  it  reaches  the  coast  at  Batoe  Tjenagat.  This  is 
a  very  material  discrepancy,  as  the  boundary  laid  down  in  this  map  entirely 
eicludes  the  Siboku  river  from  North  Borneo  territory,  while  a  special  note  on 
the  English  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  English  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
territory  claimed  on  tlie  7th  September,  1883.  The  amount  of  detail  given  in 
the  southern  sheet  of  this  map  is  such  that  it  would  lead  any  one  to  believe  that 
this  portion  uf  the  island  bad  been  the  field  of  extensive  survey  operations. 
Sheets  12  and  13  are  maps  of  the  Celebes  and  the  islands  between  BaJi  and 
Timor,  On  sheet  14,  which  contains  the  Residency  of  Aml)oina  and  a  map  of  I 
the  Moluccas,  only  a  portion  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  New  Guinea  are  given, 
nor  does  the  whole  of  it  appear  in  this  atlas,  except  in  the  small  indcx^map  at 
the  beginning.  The  whole  of  the  maps  are  beautifully  executed,  and  each 
sheet  contains  either  inset  maps  or  statistical  information,  ani^l,  it  is  by  far  the 
l?cst  atlas  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  that  has  yet  been  published. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Aiidree,  Dr.  Bi  chard. —Yolk  sschul- Atlas  fur  die  rassischen  Of^tsee-Frovinzen  in 

28  Karten.  Riga,  KymmclL  Price  Is.  Crf.  (Dtdau,} 
Jolmatonf  Bnddimaitt  &  Co. — The  "  World "  series  of  Class  Lesson  Maps  and 
Diagramfl.  1,  Geographical  Terms,  No,  1^  The  Sea  Coast. — 2,  Geograpbical 
Terms,  Ko.  2,  Islands.  Bays,  &c.^3,  Geograplucal  Terms,  No.  3,  Rivers  and  Towns. 
—4,  Geographical  Terms,  No.  4,  Mountains,  &:c, — lOj  England,  Coast-Line  and 
Chief  Rivers* — 11,  England,  Ph^'Sical, — 12,  England,  Counties  in  Groups. — 13, 
England,  Counties  and  Chief  Towds,^^14,  England,  Counties  and  Chief  Towns, 
Test — 15 J  England,  Chief  Hailwajs  and  Canals.^23,  England,  Minerals. — 24, 
England,  Manufactures  and  Agriculture. — 25>  Scotland,  Coast-Lino  and  Chief 
Rivers.— 26,  Scotland,  Physical.— 27,  Scotland,  Counties  in  Groups.— 28,  Scotland, 
Countiea  and  Chief  Towns.— 29,  Scotland,  Counties  and  Chief  Towns,  Test, — 32, 
Ireland,  Coast-Lino  and  Chief  Rivers. — 33.  Ireland,  Physical,  —  34,  Ireland, 
Counties  in  Groups. — 35,  Ireland,  Counties  and  Chief  Towns. — 36,  Ireland, 
Counties  and  Chief  Towns,  Tes(,  Ruddiman  Johnston  &  Co.,  Limited,  Edin- 
burgh and  London,     Prices  Is.  to  2s.  8d.  each. 

The  intention  of  the  publishers  of  this  series  of  maps  and  pictorial  diagrams 
is  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  the  means  of  imparting,  step  by  step,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles,  its  surface  conditions,  ana  tbc 
Tiao  to  which  its  soil  ia  put,  their  mineral  wealth,  manufactures,  and  the  means 
of  transporting^  raw  and  manufactured  products,  as  well  as  of  the  division  of 
each  country  into  counties  and  the  position  of  its  chief  towns.  If  the  scales  of 
the  maps  bad  been  larger,  they  would  have  been  suited  for  such  elementary 
teaching,  but  as  at  present  drawn  they  are  much  too  small  to  l^e  seen  distinctly 
across  a  schoolroom  of  ordinary  size.  The  pictorial  diagrams  have  also  the 
same  fault,  but  they  are  otherwise  in  every  resjxxjt  well  calculated  to  fulBl  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  drawn. 

Pyreii*^eiL*HalbiiiseL  —  Schulwandkarte  der  - — ,  von  K.  Bamberg*  Scalo 
1:800,000  or  10 '9  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  12  sheets.  Berlin,  Chun. 
Price  IQs,    (Dtdau.) 
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OF  THB 

ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY 

AND  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Uie  Annual  Address  on  the  Progress  of  Geography :  1885-6. 
By  the  Most  Hon.  the  Mabquis  of  Lobne,  k^t..  President 

(Delivered  at  the  AnniTersary  Meeting,  May  24th,  1886.) 

The  active  work  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  has  been  largely 
directed  towards  initiating  improvement  in  geographical  education^ 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  with  results  on  which  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  ''It  remains  for  me,"  Lord  Aberdare  concluded 
his  reference  to  the  subject  last  year,  "  only  to  express  the  fervent  hope 
that  this  latest  effort  of  the  Society  to  promote  the  studies  which  it  was 
founded  to  extend,  may  meet  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  and 
tend  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  thorough  national  system  of  in- 
struction in  geography  in  all  its  branches — physical,  political^  and 
historical."  The  Report  of  the  Society's  Inspector,  Mr.  Keltic,  had  just 
then  been  presented,  and  has  since  been  issued  and  circulated  widely. 
The  Report,  it  may  be  repeated,  describes  the  results  of  Mr.  Eeltie's 
visits  to  universities  and  schools  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  position  of  geography  in  education  ;  it  has  attracted 
much  attention  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  it  is  believed,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  The  appliances  in  use  in  geographical  educa- 
tion, collected  by  Mr.  Keltic  during  his  tour  o^nspection,  were  exhibited 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January  last.  This 
Exhibition  was  far  more  successful  than  could  have  been  anticipated ; 
it  was  visited  by  about  4000  people,  all  of  them  having  more  or  less  to 
do  with  education.  It  helped  to  open  the  eyes  of  educationists  in  this 
country  as  to  the  wealth  of  material  which  exists  in  Continental  schools 
for  geographical  teaching  contrasted  with  the  poverty  of  our  own 
country.  Many  visitors  ordered  copies  of  the  maps,  reliefs,  atlases, 
and  other  objects  on  view,  and  several  of  our  leading  publishers  have 
l>een  stimulated  to  bring  out  new  and  much-improved  text-books,  maps, 
and  atlases. 
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An  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  was  the 
meetings  which  were  held  at  intervals,  and  which  were  largely 
attended  by  well-known  professors  and  teachers.  At  these  meetings 
papers  were  read  on  various  subjects  connected  with  geographical 
education,  followed  by  instructive  discussions,  in  which  eminent  men 
took  part — representatives  from  our  great  Universities  and  public 
schools,  from  normal  and  Board  schools.  Many  evidences  have  been 
forthcoming  that  these  meetings  and  discussions,  combined  with  the 
Exhibition  itself,  have  had  a  real  and  beneficial  result  on  the  position 
of  geography  in  English  education. 

From  London  the  collection  was  sent  to  Manchester,  at  the  request 
of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society.  There  it  was  shown  for  six 
weeks,  and  was  largely  attended  by  teachers  and  others  from  all  the 
district  around  that  important  centre.  The  number  of  lectures  was 
increased,  and  two  or  three  per  week  were  delivered  by  the  professors  of 
Owens  College  and  others  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  various  aspects 
of  geography.  These  lectures  were  much  valued  by  large  audiences. 
From  Manchester  the  collection  has  been  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where 
it  will  be  opened  for  exhibition  next  month.  Lectures  and  discussions 
there,  also,  will  form  an  important  feature  of  the  meetings,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 

The  interest  excited  in  the  subject  by  the  Society's  recent  action  has 
been  so  great,  and  the  expectation  that  we  shall  continue  it  by  taking 
some  positive  steps  towards  encouraging  improvements  in  the  position 
of  geography  in  schools  and  universities  is  so  general,  that  the  Council 
have  felt  encouraged  and  indeed  bound  to  carry  the  scheme  further. 
The  Educational  Committee  of  the  Society  therefore  made  certain  sugges- 
tions to  the  Council,  which  are  now  under  consideration,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  adopted.  The  principal  of  these  suggestions  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  a  lecturer  in  geography  to  deliver  courses  where  the 
Council  may  direct.  In  this  matter  the  Council  will  take  suitable 
steps  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

In  order  still  further  to  encourage  the  scientific  study  of  geography 
at  the  Universities,  the  Committee  suggest  that  a  travelling  scholarship 
be  offered  every  year  alternately  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  be 
awarded,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  a  graduate  who  has  shown 
marked  ability  in  geographical  subjects,  and  who  may  desire  to  visit 
some  little-known  district,  and  communicate  the  results  of  his  explora- 
tions in  physical  and  historical  geography  to  the  Society. 

Another  suggestion  is  aimed  at  reaching  the  intelligent  middle  and 
working  classes  through  the  medium  of  the  Geographical  Lectures  at 
the  various  centres  under  the  University  Extension  Scheme.  For  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  improving  these  lectures  a  small  annual 
grant  is  proposed.     And  finally,  in  order  that  all  classes  of  schools  may 
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be  reached,  it  is  proposed  that  prizes  be  offered  for  competence  in 
geography  to  the  students  at  the  various  training  colleges.  Here  wo 
reach  the  fountain-head  of  education,  and  if  we  can  secure  adequate 
attention  to  geography  in  the  institutions  which  send  forth  yearly 
troops  of  teachers  to  our  elementary  and  middle-class  schools,  the  Society 
will  have  accomplished  much. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  Society  has  already  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  The  mind  of  the  public  has  been  aroused  and  greatly  enlightened 
on  the  subject;  our  best  schools  and  universities  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  as  far  as  possible  in  carrying  out  improve- 
ments ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  proposed  further  action 
will  bring  results  which  the  Council  ahd  all  interested  in  geography 
have  long  desired. 

We  may  hope  now  that  Manchester  and  Edinburgh  have  enthusiastic 
societies  akin  to  our  own,  that  this  matter  will  receive  more  attention, 
and  that  travellers'  tales  and  observations  may  form  one  of  the  most 
popular  branches  of  the  instruction  placed  at  the  command  of  our  youth. 
I  may  remark  that  even  in  such  a  thoroughly  pi-actical  and  admirable 
union  as  that  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  Yorkshire  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  although  some  instruction  on  this  head  is  given,  it  is  of  a 
very  partial  character,  and  that  the  information  given  on  the  subject  of 
our  own  colonies  is  more  scanty  than  on  that  of  other  lands.  Of  late 
the  Government  has  undertaken  to  supply  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
capacity  of  our  colonies  to  absorb  the  surplus  labour  power  of  the  old 
country,  and  this  may  prove  an  additional  incentive  to  know  more  of  those 
parts  of  our  Empire  to  which  the  attention  of  those  who  may  desire  a 
change  of  domicile  ought  to  be  directed.  Knowledge  that  may  prove  a 
deterrent  to  ill-advised  movement  is  as  valuable  as  the  encouragement 
offered  where  a  change  may  be  made  for  the  better. 

It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  absence  of  theory  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  practically  minded  average  Briton,  that  we  who  have 
done  more  as  a  nation  to  explore  and  colonise  the  distant  parts  of  the 
world  than  any  six  other  nations,  should  have  at  home  less  instruction 
given  in  our  schools  on  the  subject  of  geography,  than  is  enjoyed  by 
the  youth  of  most  of  the  European  peoples.  We  have  given  rein  to 
exploration  and  enterprise,  sailing  wherever  seas  and  winds  could 
carry  us,  and  so  pushing  geographical  knowledge,  and  commerce,  if  not 
at  haphazard,  yet  wherever  men  heard  of  an  opening,  investigating 
on  the  spot,  and  with  little  attempt  to  proceed  on  any  concerted  plan. 
It  may  be  thought,  therefore,  that  we  have  done  well  enough,  entering 
where  others  have  not  made  their  way,  and  that  our  present  empire  in 
itself  is  sufficient  to  give  education  in  commercial  geography  a  permanent 
place  in  the  individual's  range  of  study,  even  if  school  curricula  do  not 
enforce  the  lesson.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  we  can  trust  our  cousins  of 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Cape,  to  make  the  bounds  of  knowledge 
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wider  yet,  and  that  wo  have  gone  far  and  done  mocli  without  the 
schoolmaster.  But  we  muBt  remember  that  however  copious  may  be 
our  store  of  energj%  well-directed  effort  may  often  procure  an  advantage 
over  rivals,  when  the  field  is  becomiiag  narrower,  and  according  to  the 
proverb,  '*  a  stitch  in  time  may  save  nine.*' 

It  is  on  this  accountj  among  other  reasons,  that  wo  mnst  welcome 
the  steps  recently  taken  to  promote  a  more  systematic  method  of 
extending  a  knowledge  of  the  world*  Knowledge  and  sympathy  are 
eflsential  to  the  cousoUdation  of  empire,  for  if  no  reasonable  ground  be  seen 
for  the  efforts  of  our  kin  to  occupy  fresh  regions,  they  may  have  to  seek 
in  vain  for  the  sympathy  which  shall  make  ns  stand  by  them  in  their 
effort.  When  it  was  a  mere  question  of  tho  planting  of  a  flag  for  the 
purpose  of  annexing  a  new  world,  it  did  not  signify  whether  the  reasons 
of  the  act  were  understood  or  no.  But  when  other  flags  may  bo  planted 
as  well  as  ours,  and  trouble  may  arise  from  the  race  for  possession,  then 
it  becomes  of  the  most  material  value  that  tho  whole  body  of  onr 
citizens  should  understand  the  force  and  the  value  of  the  desire  of 
their  pioneers  to  constituto  oui-selves  the  first  comers  and  the  abiding 
conquerors  of  new  lands.  It  is  for  me,  I  confess,  impossible  to  look  at 
geography  from  a  standpoint  purely  scientific.  The  great  and  wonderful 
discoveriee  of  scientific  research  are  most  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  vrish 
for  material  power  and  empire,  and  we  benefit  mankind  by  furthering 
the  adventures  of  our  countrymen. 

Even  the  discussions  on  palseocrystic  ice  derive  fresh  interest  when 
they  are  the  results  of  explorations  by  our  kinsfolk  of  America,  or 
by  men  belonging  to  the  British  services.  Each  obflcrvation  bearing 
on  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  the  shape  of  the  earth,  tho  altitude 
of  waters,  is  enhanced  in  interest  by  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of 
use  to  our  people,  and  that  through  the  following  of  the  example  of 
our  people,  other  nations  may  in  their  turn  be  benefited.  There 
is  BO  doubt  that  tho  field  is  narrowing,  that  others  aro  pressing 
ns  close,  and  that  for  tho  sake  of  tho  continuance  of  that  success 
which  we  have  hjtherto  enjoyod,  we  should  not  bo  above  '*  taking 
a  leaf '^  from  the  books  of  our  rivals.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the 
report  of  Mr*  Scott  Keltie  is  of  cBpccial  valuo,  and  it  will  not  be 
amiss  briefiy  to  repeat  his  statement  that  tho  attention  fjaid  to  geo- 
graphy in  British  universities  is  practicaDy  niL  Secondly,  In  public 
schools  very  nearly  ni7,  as  the  Society^e  examinations  for  their  medals 
prove.  When  it  is  attempted  it  is  often  given  to  the  most  incompetent 
master,  and  he  has  a  wretched  set  of  maps.  Thirdly,  It  is  required  for 
the  public  service,  and  taught — by  examiners — I  do  not  know  how — 
says  our  despairing  Inspector ! 

The  only  places  in  Eu  gland  where  geography  Is  systematically 
taught  are  the  training  colleges,  malo  and  female,  and  tho  national 
Board  Schools,   with   now,    and  for  the  last    few  years,   some    few 
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good  liigh  and  middle  class  aebools.  Mr.  Eoltio  advo^tes  the  ex- 
tension of  univer»ity  influenco  in  geograpliical  knowledge  throngli 
university  IcMial  examinations,  and  tho  founding  of  chairs  for  thia 
itudy.  A  "  Redo  '*  lecture  is  suggested.  Tb©  Army  and  ^'avy  examiners 
might  also,  he  says,  still  further  encourage  geographical  knowledge. 
But  it  is  to  the  schools  wo  must  look  for  a  more  general  appreciation 
of  its  importance.  Mr,  Hale  of  Eton  says»  **  Every  Swiss  school  is  better 
provided  than  Eton  or  Harrow ; "  and  adds,  "  Tho  German  schools 
suffered  as  much  as  do  the  English  from  this  want  until  Karl  Ritter  was 
made  Professor  of  Geography  at  Berlin.  Tho  introduction  of  teaching 
on  thia  subject  in  the  normal  schools  is  duly  pointed  out. 

It  is  certainly  in  singular  contrast  to  our  national  ineptitude  in 
recognising  the  value  of  such  education  that  Gennany  in  her  univer- 
sities devotes  so  much  time  and  money  to  it*  When  Strasbnrg  became 
again  a  German  possession,  tho  university  of  that  city  was  richly 
endowed  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  knowledge.  Onr  Society  has  dono 
practical  work  in  this  direction  before  the  recent  efforts  it  has  put  forth. 
Travellers  have  regularly  received  instruction  at  its  hands,  enabling 
them  to  take  those  observations  without  which  map-making  is  mere 
guesswork.  It  has  encouraged  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  observation, 
as  well  as  the  mechanical  knowledge  necessary  to  use  the  instruments 
telling  the  position  of  the  traveller.  Notes  on  tho  natural  products  of 
tho  countries  visited,  the  character  of  man,  bird,  plant,  and  beast  have 
been  welcomed,  along  with  tho  remarks  on  the  altitude  of  the  lands  and 
the  watersheds  of  rivers.  Intelligent  use  of  opportunities  is  tho  main- 
spring of  geographical  training,  and  the  noting  of  **  contour "  lines  of 
heights,  and  temperature,  and  clirnate,  means  in  every  case  some 
valuable  deduction  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  discoveries  made 
daring  the  progress  of  a  journey.  While  constantly  encouraging  the 
examination  into  the  most  venerahlo  antiquity,  the  antiquity  of  nature, 
such  action  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  expensive  luxury  of  a 
training  which  estimates  a  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Carthage  as 
entitled  to  exclude  all  contemplation  of  the  novelties  in  discovery  which 
have  created  Melbourne,  Sydney',  H&n  Francisco,  and  Chicago. 

To  the  soldier  the  study  is  of  use,  for  it  makes  him  know  how  to  read 
a  map,  how  to  use  it  for  military  purposes,  so  that  points  and  distances 
may  be  recognised  and  calculated,  and  that  he  may  divine  what  is  "  on 
the  other  side,  the  unseen  side,  of  the  hill/*  To  tho  statesman  the  study 
of  the  science  may  mean  the  avoidance  of  many  blunders,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  only  too  manifest  in  our  history.  Territories  which 
are  mere  names  to  the  imagination,  are  easily  given  away  to  become  the 
foothold  of  rivals,  when  more  geographical  knowledge  would  make  men 
cling  to  regions  rich  in  the  capacity  of  giving  homes  to  a  multitude, 
and  affording  a  fresh  anchor  for  the  greatness,  and  therefore  for  the 
unity  of  tho  Empire •    The  science  cannot  be  looked  at  with  indifference 
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"by  those  who  direct  tbo  advance  of  commerce,  for  they  in  each  fresh 
adventure  may  find  the  path  to  new  Bonrces  of  wealth.  Great  m^asses 
of  mankind  are  as  yet  hardly  sensible  to  the  pnleo  of  international  inter- 
course and  barter,  China  still  hates  us  as  barbarians,  and  Africa 
remains  the  Dark  Continent,  But  it  is  due  to  the  knowledge  gained 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  Congo  State  has  arisen  to  be  the 
western  portal  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  we  may  trust  that  the 
public  spirit  of  our  Cape  colonies  will  before  long  unite  them,  in  pro- 
Tiding  by  means  of  a  railway  a  Bouthern  entrance,  while  gold  is  more 
likely  than  the  force  of  arms  to  make  the  Upper  Nile  a  third  gateway 
for  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  prosperity. 

When  distress  in  England  would  naturally  lead  many  to  seek  for  an 
opening  in  life  in  countries  under  our  own  flag,  an  ignorance  of  Greater 
Britain  is  eBpecially  to  be  deplored.  One  of  the  first  things  a  likely 
English  lad  should  be  told  of  is  the  nature  of  the  climate,  soil,  and 
occupation  afforded  by  the  Cape,  Aiistralia,  and  Ciinada ;  and  ho  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  an  intimate  acf^uaintiince  with  the  condition  of  South 
America,  the  United  States,  or  even  of  less  likely  fields  of  enterprise. 
It  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired  that  the  advice  of  the  Society,  what- 
ever shape  it  may  take  as  to  details,  may  powerfully  influence  the 
teaching  bodies  of  Great  Britain  to  give  a  far  larger  share  than  has  yet 
been  allowed  to  detailed  instruction  in  geography. 

Patriotism,  as  well  as  a  love  for  science^  must  cause  us  to  rejoice  that 
the  work  of  discovery  has  recently  been  aided  by  our  Indian  army  in 
Burma,  and  by  the  impulse  given  by  Australia  to  the  exploration  of 
New  Guinea.  We  have  heard  from  Mr,  Bryce  of  the  teak  and  rubies  and 
jade  of  our  new^  acquiiiitiou  in  Agia,  and  the  employment  likely  to  be 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  India  in  hunting  out  the  guerilla  bands  will 
strengthen  tho  desire  for  renewed  exploration  and  for  the  working  of  the 
treasures  of  a  country  whose  peace  is  connected  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  mercantile  activity  in  Siam,  and  on  the  pathways  leading 
to  China*  If  congratulatory  allusion  should  be  made  to  our  kindred 
associations  in  Manchester  and  Edinburgh,  we  must  recognise  with  yet 
warmer  greeting  the  labours  of  tho  Australasian  Society,  which  represents 
so  well  tho  national  aspirations  of  the  Island  Continent,  The  imagina- 
tion must  indeed  be  dull  which  remains  unstirred  by  the  recital  of  the 
hopes  aroused  by  the  aspect  of  the  shores  of  the  fsplendid  island 
of  Kew  Guinea,  Her  rivers  promise  extended  reaches  for  navigation; 
her  mountains  clothed  with  woo<l,  and  rising  sheer  above  the  ocean 
to  a  vast  height,  seem  to  insure  at  tactical  points  of  approach,  a  healthy 
temperature  for  Europeans.  The  death  of  the  British  Commissioner 
may  have  temporarily  checked  measures  that  will  lead  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  country',  but  we  may  trust  to  the  enterprise  of  Forbes  and 
other  explorersj  and  to  the  activity  wiih  which  Australasian  commercial 
interests  are  pushed,  for  valuable  additiouB  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
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island  of  which  it  must  with  some  shame  be  said,  that  a  few  birds  of 
paradise  have  hitherto  represented  its  available  export  trade.  With 
Baron  von  Muller  as  President  of  the  Melbourne  branch  of  the  Austral- 
asian Geographical  Society,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  scientifio  aspects 
of  the  investigation  of  this  magnificent  new  field  will  not  be  overlooked, 
and  if  a  moving  interest  be  not  already  felt  in  the  subject,  it  may  well 
be  excited  by  the  admirable  paper  with  which  the  Baron  lately  opened 
the  session  of  that  association. 

In  Canada,  again,  Selwyn,  and  Dawson,  and  Macoun,  have  been 
engaged  in  marking  the  value  to  science  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  meteorology  made  possible  by  the  rapid  com- 
pletion of  the  Pacific  Eailway  across  hitherto  unknown  mountain  ranges, 
whose  ridges  are  the  birthplaces  of  waters  flowing  into  the  Arctic,  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  So  valuable  are 
the  storm  signals  to  be  derived  from  stations  in  the  far  North-west,  that 
the  American  Government  has  gladly  placed  the  observations  of  nearly 
ninety  stations  at  the  disposal  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  return 
for  those  from  about  twenty  in  the  British  Dominions.  At  the  Great 
Exhibition  this  ypar  at  South  Kensington  the  system  by  which  the 
observations  of  Government  meteorological  officers  are  made  the  basis 
for  storm  warnings  will  be  clearly  shown.  The  messages  flashed  from 
Toronto  an<f  Washington  over  the  American  Continent,  and  across 
the  Atlantic,  have  already  been  the  means  of  saving  many  thousands 
of  lives,  and  afford  the  most  practical  recent  proof  of  the  immediate 
utility  of  scientific  induction.  The  western  points  at  which  the  records 
are  kept  are  spots  wholly  unknown  to  the  geographer  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  At  the  time  when  the  great  bend  westwards  of  the 
Congo  was  correctly  designated  on  the  maps  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
cartography  of  all  the  greatest  navigating  people, — of  the  Venetians, 
of  the  Dutch,  and  of  the  English, — showed  a  void  where  lie  the  splendid 
countries  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  westward  of  Hudson 
Bay.  There  are  few  among  our  race,  whether  belonging  to  the  nation 
of  our  gold  medallist,  Major  Greely,  or  to  our  own,  who  would  not 
place  a  higher  value  on  the  discoveries  in  that  north-western  land,  than 
on  those  which  shall  open  to  us  access  to  the  torrid  zones.  We  gladly 
recognise  the  gallant  efforts  made  by  other  races,  notably  by  the  Italians, 
and  while  we  give  the  gold  medal  to  him  whom  we  may  almost  call  our 
coimtryman,  we  are  glad  to  recognise  the  aid  given  to  our  science  by 
Signer  Cora,  and  we  condole  with  Italy  in  the  recent  loss  of  the  leader 
and  members  of  the  expedition  recently  massacred  near  Aden. 

With  regard  to  the  scientific  training  of  intending  travellers,  which 
also  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  advancement  of  geography  in  this 
country,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  your  Coimcil  have  recently  added 
to  the  lessons  in  surveying  and  mapping,  which  have  for  some  years  past, 
with  excellent  results,  been  conducted  under  its  auspices,  offers  of  in- 
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fitruction  in  the  mibjecta  oF  geology,  "botany,  and  photo grapliy.  Other 
branches  of  ecienco  connected  with  geography,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
eventnaOy  included  in  these  conrBes  of  iiistmction.  Whilst  thus 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  mental  equipment  of  our  future  explorers, 
the  Council  has  received  another  addition  to  it^  means  of  assisting  or 
encouraging  them  in  their  work,  in  the  muni  Soon t  donation  of  1000/. 
from  Miss  Gill,  the  sister  of  the  eminent  traveller  Captain  W.  GCl^  r.e,, 
who  sacrificed  his  life  to  Lis  zeal  for  exploration  some  years  ago.  The 
gift  is  for  the  purpose  of  fonndiag  a  **Gill  Memorial  Fund,"  like  the 
Mnrchison  and  other  futicU,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  annually  awarded 
to  deserving  Bcientitic  travellers* 

Proceeding  now  to  review,  according  to  custom,  the  chief  geographical 
events  of  the  jear^  I  will  commence  with  Asia,  a  continent  which  of 
late  years  has  vied  with  Africa  in  the  number  and  interest  of  the 
geographical  explorations  carried  out  in  the  little-known  regions  of  its 
interior. 

In  the  address  of  last  year»  your  President  made  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  progress  of  tho  eminent  Russian  traveller  Colonel  (now  General) 
Prejevalsky,  in  his  recent  expedition  to  the  heart  of  Central  Asia,  the 
fourth  undertaking  of  the  kind  which  this  indefatigable  explorer  has 
carried  out.  On  his  former  expeditions  he  traversed  Mongolia  and 
puhhed  his  investigations  to  the  Ix^rders  of  China  proper,  tracing  the 
upper  course  of  the  Yellow  river  to  its  sonrtx^ ;  ho  also  crossed  the 
desert  of  Gobi,  examined  the  semi-mythical  water-basin  of  Lob-tior,  and 
to  the  south  of  it  discovered  the  k»fty  nionntain  range  of  Altyn-tag,  and 
on  his  third  expedition,  when  he  attempted,  but  failed^  to  reach  Lhasa, 
he  explored  a  great  j>art  of  the  Tibetmi  plateau*  His  object  in  the  last 
journey  was  chiefly  to  trace  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  plateau  of 
inner  Asia  from  cast  to  west.  After  visiting  the  sources  of  the  Yang- 
tzse  and  tho  Hoang-ho,  he  turned  north  and  passed  the  later  winter 
months  of  1884-5  at  Lob-nor,  starting  in  tho  spring  to  cross  that  part  of 
the  Gobi  desert  which  stretches  thence  to  the  populated  districts  of 
Eastern  Turkistan,  His  letter  from  the  Chira  oasis  (east  of  Khotan*), 
a  translation  of  which  is  published  in  our  *  Proceedings,*  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  the  desert  borders  and  the  lofty  mountain  wall  along 
which  ho  travelled  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  high  range  whioh 
here  abruptly  limits  the  Tibetan  plateau  became  higher  and  higher 
as  he  proceeded  to  the  south-west,  rising  in  an  unbroken  lino  of  snow- 
O&pped  peaks  and  ice-fields  which  reached  a  height  of  22,000  feet.  No 
accessible  pass  was  found  by  which  he  could  cross  to  tho  plateau,  and 
the  few  streams  which  desoended  towards  the  desert  flowed  through 

*  Cbira  was  rf-acbed  by  Mr  W.  IL  Jolmson  in  1865  on  an  esciirsion  across  Ibe 
KuPD-luu,  wbicb  Im  jiiaUe  on  liia  own  rcspoiiBibiJity,  wbilat  eiigfig:ed  in  the  Iii^liati 
Tng^ouometnc&l  Surrey.  Chira  lies  east  cf  Khoiao,  not  vest,  &b  lDad?erteQtly  giTGO  iu 
*  Fitioeedtags,'  1 885,  p.  807, 
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steep  clefts,  their  waters  spreading  to  form  little  oases  in  the  desert, 
peopled  by  a  peculiar  tribe.  Colonel  Prejevalsky  finally  turned  north 
from  Khotan  and  returned  to  Eussian  territory  via  Aksu  and  the  Tian- 
shan.  The  explorations  of  this  experienced  traveller  are  always  carried 
out  with  thoroughness,  the  physical  geography,  zoology,  and  botany 
of  the  countries  visited  being  attended  to  as  well  as  geographical 
survey ;  his  fuller  account  of  an  expedition  which  throws  light  on  this 
remotest  part  of  Central  Asia,  will  therefore  be  looked  forward  to  with 
interest  by  the  scientific  world. 

An  English  diplomatic  mission  to  Tibet,  from  which  valuable 
results  to  geography  and  the  allied  branches  of  science  are  expected, 
is  preparing  to  start  from  Darjiling  at  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Colman  Macaulay,  the  envoy  and  chief,  are  men 
who  have  already  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, namely  Colonel  H.  C.  B.-  Tanner  as  geographer.  Dr.  Oldham  as 
geologist,  and  Dr.  Cunningham  as  naturalist.  Its  destination  is  Lhasa, 
and  the  route  that  it  will  follow  after  crossing  the  Yelap  Pass  north- 
east of  Darjiling  will  be  along  the  Chumbi  valley  and  thence  to  Gyanze. 

The  interest  of  geographers  in  the  problem  of  the  lower  course  of 
the  river  Sanpo  of  Tibet,  has  been  kept  up  this  year  by  the  adven- 
turous journey  in  December  last  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Needham,  assistant 
political  officer  in  Assam,  from  Sadiya  on  the  Brahmaputra  to  Bima  on 
the  Zayul-chu.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Zayul-chu  was  a  crucial 
point  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  supposed  connection  of  the 
Sanpo  with  the  Irawadi,  which  occupied  one  of  our  meetings  in  the 
previous  session.  The  Zayul-chu  was  reached  by  the  Pundit  Krishna 
on  his  remarkable  journey  from  the  east,  and  though  he  was  prevented 
by  the  natives  from  following  it  downwards,  it  W6W  maintained  by 
General  Walker  to  be  indisputable  that  this  river  (with  a  general  course 
from  east  to  west)  was  a  tributary  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  that  therefore 
the  evidence  was  complete  against  the  theory  of  the  Sanpo  here  flowing 
north  and  south  to  the  Irawadi.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  advocate  of  the  Sanpo- 
Irawadi  theory,  on  the  other  hand  maintained  that  the  Zayul-chu  was 
placed  too  far  west  on  the  Pundit's  map,  and  that  it  was  not  a  tributary  of 
the  Brahmaputra.  The  geographical  value  of  Mr.  Needham's  recent 
journey  lies  in  its  demonstrating  that  no  such  river  as  the  Sanpo  flows 
west  of  the  Zayul,  just  as  the  Pundit's]  journey  proved  that  none  flowed 
to  the  east ;  thus  the  views  of  those  eminent  geographers  who  believe 
that  the  Sanpo  turns  south  much  farther  westward,  and  is  in  fact  the 
Dihong,  which  flows  into  the  Brahmaputra,  are  materially  confirmed. 

The  settlement  of  this  question  by  actual  exploration  by  well- 
qualified  observers  remains  the  chief  want  in  Asiatic  geography. 
The  undertaking  would,  however,  be  one  of  very  great  diflficulty,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  physical  obstacles  which  must  exist  in  the  un- 
known part  of  the  river's  course,  where  the  Dihong,  at  the  furthest 
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point  readied,  flows  throngli  precipitous  gorges  in  one  of  tLe  most  ragged 
countries  in  tlie  worlds  but  also  on  account  of  the  fierce  and  inde- 
pendent temper  of  the  mountain  tribes.  Some  idea  of  the  character 
of  these  people  may  he  gleaned  from  Mr.  Needham's  lively  accoxmt, 
published  in  our  May  '  ProceediJigs/  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  the 
bordering  villages  some  time  before  his  recent  journey  to  Eima.  The 
great  geographical  interest  of  the  guhjoct,  however,  has  prompted  your 
Council  to  take  steps  towards  encouraging  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  with  this  view  they  have  addressed  an  inquiry  to  Mr. 
Needham  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  sucecss  of  such  attempt* 

Some  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  difficult  country  lying 
between  Assam  and  the  Upper  Irawadi  was  obtained  in  1885  by  Colonel 
Woodthorpe  and  Major  C*  E.  Macgregoi%  who  were  sent  to  examine  the 
trade  route  between  the  two  rivers  by  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Manipur, 
They  crossed  the  snowy  range  forming  the  water-parting  between  the 
Behing  and  the  Irawadi  by  a  jiass  about  8000  feet  high,  and  reached 
the  banks  of  the  northeni  Irawadi,  where  no  traveller  has  penetrated 
since  Wilcox  in  1828*  Silver-mines  exist  in  this  region  near  Pedan^ 
about  100  miles  south  of  which  place  Colonel  Woodthorpe  heard 
that  there  was  a  lower  pass  over  the  mountains,  only  4000  feet  high- 
Major  Macgregor  is  now  in  England,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  give  us 
an  account  of  this  interesting  exjiedition  at  one  of  our  meetings  in  the 
autumo. 

Two  meetings  of  our  present  Session  have  been  devoted  to  Burma 
and  the  adjoining  countries.  At  one,  Mr,  Holt  HaOett  gave  ue  an 
admirable  account  of  his  recent  exploration  of  the  region  lying  between 
the  Lower  Irawadi,  Northern  Siam,  and  the  Chinese  border,  undertaken 
w*ith  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  India  with 
Cliiiia.  The  surveys  personally  made  by  Mr.  Halle tt,  in  great  part 
through  a  country  never  before  explored,  amounted  in  all  to  1500  miles. 
In  testing  them  for  the  compilation  of  his  map,  they  have  been  found 
by  our  draughtsman  of  great  accuracy.  The  other  paper  was  a  lucid  and 
interestiDg  general  description  of  Burma,  founded  on  many  years' 
personal  travel  and  residence  in  the  country,  by  Mr.  J.  Annan  Bryce. 
At  another  of  our  meetings  Mn  J.  G.  Scott  read  a  paper  on  Tongking, 
giving  the  geographical  observations  which  he  had  oppcirtunities  of 
making  whilsit  accompanying  the  French  forces  during  the  recent  war. 
The  western  interior  of  China  occupied  us  at  another  meeting,  when 
a  paper  was  read  in  which  Mr,  Hosie,  one  of  our  Vice-Consuls,  gave  us 
much  now  and  curious  information  gleaned  during  his  extensive  travels 
in  the  western  provinces.  The  hitherto  almost  unknown  interior  of 
Korea,  so  recently  opened  to  Europeans,  formed  the  subject  of  another 
paper  teeming  with  interesting  and  original  observations  on  this  little- 
known  country,  its  inhabitants  and  products^  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Carles,  our   Consul  at  th©  Korean  capital,  who  had  undertaken   long 
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journeys  tHrough  the  northern  half  of  the  country  from  the  capital  to 
the  Chinese  frontier. 

To  the  west  and  north-west  of  India  the  work  of  geography  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  accomplished  officers,  Russian  and  English,  who  are 
still  engaged  in  surveying  the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  Of  the 
results  of  this  important  survey,  as  known  up  to  the  end  of  our  last  Session, 
we  had  a  very  dear  account  in  the  paper  by  Sir  Peter  Lumsdon  in  June 
last,  to  which  I  referred  in  the  remarks  made  on  opening  the  present 
Session.  We  have  since  published  in  our  *  Proceedings '  a  short  paper 
by  Major  Holdich  on  the  measures  taken  to  fix  the  geographical  position 
of  Mashad,  in  north-eastern  Persia,  in  connection  with  the  survey 
operations  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  we  have  listened  with  pleasure  to 
Colonel  C.  E.  Stewart's  account  of  his  journeys  along  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Persia,  and  his  description  of  the  Herat  Valley. 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  operations  of  the  Indian  Survey  is  a 
publication  which  always  x>os8es8e8  a  special  interest  for  geographers, 
and  that  for  1883-4,  which  reached  England  soon  after  the  delivery 
of  my  predecessor's  annual  address,  showed  that  the  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  G.  C.  De  Pr6e,  maintains  the  high 
scientific  standard  attained  under  its  former  chiefis.  The  triangnlation 
of  India  being  now  virtually  completed,  the  Survey  authorities  have 
opi)ortunity  to  devote  an  increased  number  of  parties  to  the  prosecution 
of  cadastral  or  field  surveys  on  the  large  scale  of  16  inches  to  the  mile, 
a  scale  which  the  spread  of  cultivation  and  the  gradual  development  of 
the  country  render  more  and  more  necessary.  Nine  such  parties  were 
at  work  in  the  year  under  review,  three  of  these  being  in  British 
Burma.  In  addition  to  these,  eleven  parties  were  engaged  in  topo- 
graphical operations.  A  most  useful  undertaking,  planned  and 
sanctioned  by  the  present  Surveyor-General,  has  been  the  incorporation 
into  one  survey,  entitled  the  *  Indian  Transfrontier  Survey,'  on  the 
uniform  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch,  of  all  the  various  surveys  executed 
beyond  the  British  frontier.  A  large  number  of  these  transfrontier 
sheets  have  been  already  issued.  By  this  means  the  great  Atlas  of  India, 
which  has  been  for  so  many  years  advancing  towards  completion,  will 
have  its  legitimate  continuation  in  a  similar  survey,  embracing  all  the 
extensive  territories  peopled  by  India's  neighbours,  from  Siam  and  China 
to  Persia  and  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 

Among  the  topographical  operations,  the  description  of  the  survey 
of  the  Andaman  Islands  claims  some  attention,  this  being,  from  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  a  virgin  field  of  enterprise.  Barren  Island 
and  Narcondam,  two  lonely  volcanic  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  were 
visited  by  some  of  the  Andaman  survey  party,  and  the  chief  mountain 
of  the  latter  was  scaled  by  Europeans  for  the  first  time.  The  curious 
and  almost  inaccessible  country  of  Dardistan  and  Shinaki,  on  the 
Upper  Indus,  peopled  by  Aryans  who  have  embraced  Sunni  Mahomme* 
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danism,  waa  traversed  in  various  directions,  and  is  ckjfielj  deseribod  by 
Ahmad  All,  a  snl)-8urvejor,  whoso  laborious  enterprise  soenis  scarcely 
to  bave  met  Tvitb  the  prominent  mention  in  tbe  Report  which  it  deserves. 
The  mission  nnder  Sir  Robert  Sandoman  to  the  chief  of  Kharan,  an 
oasia  in  the  Baluchistan  desert,  enabled  the  Hon.  M.  G-«  Talbot  and 
Lieut.  Wabab  to  carry  a  tri angulation  to  Kharan  and  Washukt  and 
points  beyond.  Major  Holdich,  who  baa  since  been  most  actively 
employed  on  surveys  in  connection  with  the  Afghan  Boundary  Com* 
mission,  was  the  moving  spirit  in  an  expedition  to  the  important  peak 
of  Takht-i-Sultraan  beyond  the  Dora  Ismail  Khan  frontier.  The  survey 
party  and  its  escort  were  not  allowed  to  prosecnto  their  operations 
unmolested  by  the  Sherani  tribe,  but  the  hostile  natiTes  were  soon 
dispersed,  and  the  surveyors,  though  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  fixing 
many  new  commanding  points  from  the  summit  of  the  Takht  (called 
•*  Kaisarghar,"  and  11,300  feet  in  height),  were  enabled  to  usefully 
increase  and  improve  the  topography  en  route. 

Probably  tbe  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Indian  Survey  Eeport  is 
a  detailed  account,  with  map,  of  the  old  ring-shaped  Lake  Palti,  or 
Yamdok-cho,  in  Southern  Tibet.  A  notice  of  this,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is 
being  prepared  for  our  monthly  '  Proceedings '  by  General  Walker,  the 
late  Surveyor-General,  In  our  Secretary,  Mr,  Clements  Markham's, 
work  on  Tibet,  there  is  an  interesting  summary  of  all  available  in- 
formation respecting  the  lake,  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  same 
survey,  and  of  I)u  Halde,  has  been  assumed  by  all  successive  geographers 
to  be  ring-shaped,  with  an  island  in  the  centre.  **Tho  Lama,"  an 
anonymous  agent  of  the  Survey  Department,  has  however  now  made  tbe 
complete  circuit  and  survey  of  the  lake,  and  these  results,  combined  with 
the  fruit  of  other  journeys  in  Tibet,  are  emb3died  in  a  map  in  the  Eeport. 
**  The  Lama  **  states  that  the  lake  is  named  Yamdok,  or  Scorpion,  in 
allusion  to  its  shape,  which  by  an  imaginative  person  might  possibly  be 
likened  to  the  reptile  in  question,  but  which  could  not  in  any  case  be 
csonsidered  like  a  ring.  The  supposed  island  is  in  fact  a  peninsula 
separating  the  two  claws  of  the  scorpion.  Y^1mdok-cho  lies  close  to  the 
high  road  between  Shigatze  and  Lhasa,  at  an  altitude  of  13,800  feet, 
Thomas  Manning,  who  viRited  the  lake  on  his  way  to  Lhasa,  in  1811, 
was  struck  with  its  beauty,  but  he  only  saw  it  from*  one  point  of  view, 
and  from  the  south  and  east  the  sight  is  described  by  '*  the  Lama"  aa 
mttch  finer.  The  Yamdok-cho  is  embosomed  by  mountains  except  at 
the  eastern  extremity,  where  they  fall  and  die  away  in  a  delightful  and 
far-reaching  plain,  on  the  rich  sward  on  which  graze  tboueands  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  beasts  of  the  chase.  Villages  and  monasteries  surround 
the  lake,  and  are  dotted  all  along  the  small  bays  which  so  frequently 
indent  its  shores. 

I  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  noteworthy'  specimens  of 
the  cartographical  labours  of  the  Surveyor-GeneraVs  Department  will  he 
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found  in  the  Economical  Section  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington.  Thirteen  statistical  maps  there  exhibit  in  an 
interesting  form,  the  material  condition  of  India  as  regards  geology, 
river-basins,  irrigation,  crops,  rainfall,  languages,  religion,  density  of 
population,  internal  trade,  tel^raphs,  railways,  and  roads.  An  aUo-riUevo 
model  map  of  India  by  Major  Strahan  is  also  there  to  be  seen. 

The  Keport  for  1884-5,  early  copies  of  which  have  just  been 
received  in  England,  shows  that  the  preliminary  topography  of  India 
is  now  approaching  completion,  and  the  survey  parties  are  being  drafted 
on  to  Revenue  work.  The  most  important  topographical  operations 
still  in  progress  were  in  Burma,  where  an  extensive  field  for  survey 
exists;  in  the  Eangra  Hills  and  Punjab  native  hill  States,  where  the 
work  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  school  for  military  officers,  to  fit  them  for 
reconnaissance  in  the  field ;  in  the  Andaman  Islands ;  and  in  Baluchistan. 
The  scales  of  these  topographical  operations  varied  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  four  inches  to  the  mile. 

The  admirable  work  performed  by  the  survey  officers  with  the  Afghan 
Boundary  Commission  comprises  an  independent  traverse  without  a 
break  from  Quetta  to  Kuhsan,  a  distance  of  767  miles.  Between 
Nushki  and  Ewaja  Ali  the  country  was  triangulated,  and  a  topogra- 
phical survey  was  carried  on  along  two  separate  routes,  embracing  an 
area  of  about  6000  square  miles.  The  Helmund  valley  was  mapped  up 
to  the  Hamun,  where  the  Helmund  deposits  its  waters.  The  total  area 
plane-tabled  along  the  route  amounts  to  15,000  square  miles.  Major 
Holdich  and  his  able  coadjutors  are  still  engaged  in  surveys  of  Northern 
Afghanistan,  and  the  Society  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  at  the  instance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  general  report  on  the  geographical  work  of 
the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission  is  to  be  issued  as  a  separate  volume. 

Under  the  experienced  leadership  of  Colonel  H.  C.  B.  Tanner,  much 
interesting  work  has  been  done  during  1884-5,  in  fixing  additional 
points  in  the  Himalayas,  and  one  result  has  been  to  rectify  a  good  deal 
of  the  geography  of  Central  and  Eastern  Bhutan,  which  proves  to  have 
been  hitherto  based  on  mere  theory.  The  Lama's  explorations  in  South- 
eastern Tibet  (referred  to  above)  have  brought  to  light  the  large  Lhobra 
river,  which  he  traced  down  to  within  a  day's  march  of  the  Bhutan  iron 
tier,  but  what  becomes  of  this  river,  or  which  of  the  branches  of  the  Mands 
receives  its  waters,  remains  to  be  determined.  Colonel  Tanner  and  a 
native  surveyor  (B —  N — )  crossed  the  Lipu  Lek  pass  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  Eumaun,  and  endeavoured  to  explore  the  country  round  Takla 
Khar,  but  were  politely  turned  back  by  the  Tibetan  Governor.  They 
saw  enough  of  this  region  though  to  find  that  the  map  of  the  brothers 
Strachey  requires  but  little  correction.  Colonel  Tanner's  companion 
R —  N —  completed  the  arduous  task  of  a  circuit  round  Einchinjinga,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  suffered  great  hardships,  and  lost  two  men  from 
excessive  cold  and  fatigue.    We  have  now  not  only  a  sketch  of  that 
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great  monntain,  and  of  tlie  Bpiirs  and  Ysilleys  branching  therefrom,  but 
also  a  delineation  for  the  first  time  of  the  boundary  botween  North- 
eastern Kcpal  and  Tibet, 

In  the  contineDt  of  Africa  great  strides  have  been  made  during  the 
year  towards  completing  our  knowledge  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Congo- 
Its  sources,  or  the  head-waters  near  its  sources,  bave  been  reached  by 
two  important  cxpeditione — one  Portnguese,  under  MM.  CajKdlo  and 
Ivens,  two  travellers  who  have  added  to  tlio  laurek  gained  by  their 
former  journey  in  the  interior  of  Angola  and  Benguela  by  crossing  the 
continent  from  west  to  east  by  a  route  never  before  traversed ;  and  the 
other  German,  which  reached  the  upper  waters  of  the  great  West 
African  river  by  crossing  Lake  Tanginyika,  The  German  expedition 
is  that  which  was  despatched  about  nix  years  ago  to  East  Africa  for  the 
thorough  scioDtific  exploration  of  tbo  region  lying  between  Zanzibar 
and  the  Congo  basin,  the  principal  acbievemonts  of  which  have  been 
chronicled  from  time  to  time  in  our  *  Proceedings.'  Its  labours  were 
brought  to  a  conclusion  a  few  months  ago,  Dr,  Beicliard,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  party,  reaching  Europe  last  antumn,  Tbo  latest 
exploit  of  the  expedition  w^as  to  push  to  tlie  south-west,  and  explore 
the  unknovra  region  to  the  west  of  Tanganyika  as  far  as  the  famed 
copper*mines  of  Katanga  and  the  capital  of  the  savage  potentate  named 
Msiri,  In  this  region  lie  tbe  sources  of  tho  Lnalaba  and  the  Lofira, 
the  head-wators  of  both  which  rivers  were  visited  and  surTeyed,  result- 
ing in  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  leader  that  the  Lnalaba,  and  not 
the  Luapnla  flowing  out  of  Lake  Bangweolo»  200  miles  farther  east,  was 
the  true  head- stream  of  the  Congo. 

At  nearly  tbo  same  time  other  adventurous  travellers  have  been 
exploring  the  chief  tributaries  of  this  vast  liver  in  the  middle  |3art  of 
its  course.  First  in  order  of  time  are  the  pioneer  voyages  of  Mr*  Geo. 
Grenfell,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  who,  in  the  little  steamer 
Peaee^  has  ascended  and  made  a  running  survey  of  the  main  river 
from  LeopoldTillo  to  Stanley  Falls,  and  ascended  nearly  to  the  limits 
of  navigation  no  fewer  than  seven  of  its  larger  tribtitaries.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Mobanji,  flowing  from  the  north  across  part 
of  the  great  blank  which  has  hithci'to  existed  on  onr  maps,  in  the 
dii-ection  of  the  tributaries  of  tho  Kigen  Mr.  Gronfell  steamed  up  it 
about  400  miles,  finding  it  nowhere  less  than  600  yards  wide,  and  with 
a  mean  depth  of  25  feet,  full  of  islands,  and  its  banks  fertile  and  thickly 
peopled.  The  Bornki,  or  black  river,  a  tributary  of  the  opposite  or 
left  bank,  proved  also  a  magnificent  stream,  which  he  ascended  for 
350  miles,  finding  it  at  the  furthest  point  reached  still  100  yards  wide 
and  12  feet  deep* 

The  largest  of  the  great  southern  tributaries,  known  in  its  upper 
waters  to  Livingstone,  Cameron,  and  subsequent  travellers  as  the  Kassai, 
has  been  explored  by  an  important  expedition  nnder  Lieutenant  Wiss- 
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man,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congo  Association.  His  well-eqnipped 
party,  carrying  with  them  a  steel  boat,  travelled  by  the  usual  route,  in- 
land from  St.  Paulo  de  Loanda,  via  Melange,  and  reached  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  in  October  1884.  The  navigation  was  commenced  at  a  point 
some  distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Lulua  with  the  KassaL  Hero  the 
expedition,  consisting  of  200  persons,  embarked  on  the  28th  of  May,  1885, 
in  their  boat  and  twenty  native  canoes.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Lulua,  the 
Kassai  was  found  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  great  river,  dotted  everywhere 
with  islands,  and  passing  through  a  country  clothed  with  rich  vegetation 
and  generally  well  peopled.  Instead  of  flowing  to  the  north,  and  dis- 
charging into  the  Congo  north  of  the  Equator,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Stanley's 
map,  the  river  was  found  to  trend  to  the  west,  in  such  manner  that  it 
received  the  waters  of  another  great  stream,  the  Ewango,  previously 
supposed  to  be  an  independent  tributary,  the  united  waters  afterwards 
taking  up  on  the  right,  the  Mflni,  a  river  flowing  from  Lake  Leopold,  a 
sheet  of  water  75  miles  in  length,  discovered  by  Stanley,  and  afterwards 
entering  the  Congo  as  the  Kwa.  The  expedition  reached  the  Congo  on 
the  9th  of  July  last,  after  a  voyage  of  forty-throe  days. 

These  explorations  have  beyond  doubt  greatly  contributed  to  enlarge 
our  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  future  possibilities  of  this  great  river- 
basin  ;  for  they  prove  that  once  the  comparatively  barren  strip  of  coast- 
land  and  the  series  of  rapids  and  falls  have  been  passed,  a  vast  interior 
plain  is  reached,  where  the  broad  river  and  its  numerous  great  tributaries 
flow  without  impediment  through  fertile  regions,  and  present  thousands 
of  mUes  of  easy  water  communication.  We  shall  have  the  advantage  at 
our  next  meeting  of  hearing  a  description  of  this  region  of  the  Congo 
from  the  lips  of  the  late  chief  administrator  of  the  country,  Colonel  Sir 
Francis  de  Winton. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  explorations  that  have  been  carried  out  in  other 
parts  of  Africa  is  all  that  the  necessary  limits  of  this  address  will  permit. 
Towards  the  end  of  our  last  Session,  the  CouncU  decided  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  experienced  East  African  traveller,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Last,  to  follow  up  the  work  of  Mr.  Consul  O'Neill  in  the  region  between 
Mozambique  and  Lake  Kilwa  or  Shirwa,  and  especially  to  explore 
thoroughly  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Namuli  Hills.  His  instructions  were 
to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  this  mountainous  district  and  to  study  its 
climate,  chief  vegetable  and  animal  products,  its  commercial  resources, 
and  the  condition  of  the  native  tribes,  returning  to  the  coast  by  way  of 
the  populous  valley  of  the  Likugu.  Mr.  Last  left  England  on  this  mission 
on  the  22nd  of  September  last,  and  reached  the  junction  of  the  Bovuma 
and  Lujenda,  whero  he  took  observations  to  fix  the  position  of  this 
important  point,  and  then  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Lujenda  to 
tho  chain  of  lakes  in  which  lie  its  still  problematical  sources.  He 
reached  Blantyre  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dry  season  would  make  a  fresh  start  for  the  chief  field  of  his  explorations. 
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A  few  montlia  before  Mr.  Last,  the  whole  course  of  the  Lujenda  had  been 
followed,  but  in  the  contrary  direction — from  the  Sbire  to  the  Ro%mma, 
by  Biaho|>  Smythies  of  the  Univereities'  Mission,  In  tbo  same  part  of 
Africa,  Iho  large  Portuguese  expedition  organised  on  the  Mozambique 
coast  by  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  which  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  Cardozo 
on  the  retirement,  through  Berious  illness,  of  its  leader,  was,  according  to 
onr  last  news,  detained  for  want  of  stores  on  the  south-eastern  sborea  of 
Lake  Nyassa.  In  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  the  chief  event  of  the  year 
has  been  the  cruel  assassination  of  Bishop  HanniDgtoo,  by  order  of  the 
new  King  of  Uganda,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  near  the 
outlet  of  the  Nile*  We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr,  Stock,  Secretary  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Societyj  with  extracts  made  by  Mrs.  Hannington 
frum  the  diary  of  the  Bishop,  which  was  recovered  from  one  of  the  king's 
servants  after  the  murder,  and  from  these  brief  notes  we  learn  that  the 
route  from  Mombasa  to  the  lake  was,  with  very  slight  detours,  the  same 
as  that  followed  on  the  return  journey  of  our  Society's  expedition 
under  Mr.  Joseph  Thomsou,  wbose  map  the  Bishop  carried  with  him. 
The  Bishop's  journey,  therefore,  has  not  added  much  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  Masai  country,  but  it  is  interesting  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  performed.  He  left  the  coast  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  and  reached  Kavirondo,at  the  uorth-east  comer  of  the  lake, 
oo  the  Cth  of  October, 

In  the  at] joining  regions,  the  numerous  and  active  agents  of  German 
commercial  societies  are  no  doubt  filling  up  many  of  the  minor  Uanks 
in  our  maps*  The  expedition  of  Dr.  Fischer,  undertaken  with  a  different 
objectj  namely,  the  rescue  of  Dr.  Junker»  a  Eussian  BcientLfic  tnweller, 
whose  retreat  from  the  Upper  Niki  countries  has  been  cut  off  by  the 
Mahdi  revolt,  had  been  stopped,  according  to  the  latest  news,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Victoria  Lake  by  the  refusal  of  the  Uganda  king 
to  allow  hijn  to  pass  through  his  country  to  the  Upper  Nile.  A  second 
expedition  for  the  same  purpose,  the  rescue  of  Dr.  Junker  and  Dr. 
Schnitzler  (Emin  Bey),  the  late  Governor  of  the  Egyptian  Equatorial 
Province,  is  endeavouring  to  make  its  way  to  the  Upper  Nile  by  way  of 
the  Congo*  It  is  under  the  command  of  the  well-known  African 
traveller  Dr.  Lenz,  and  ,haa  been  heard  of  from  Stanley  Falls  on  the 
Upper  Congo. 

As  illustrating  the  rapidity  with  which  Africa  is  being  opened  up, 
and  how  places  formerly  considered  almost  inaccessible  are  now  within 
the  scope  of  a  holiday  trip  to  those  who  know  how  to  set  about  it»  we 
may  mention  the  journey  of  our  Medallist,  Mr.  Thomson,  to  the  capitals 
of  SokotoandGandu,  the  two  great  negro  kingdoms  of  the  Central  Sudan. 
In  four  months  from  the  date  of  his  leaviog  Liverpool,  Mr.  Thomson, 
proceeding  hy  way  of  the  Niger,  reached  the  capital  of  Sokoto  with  a  party 
of  120  West  Coast  negroes.  He  there  negotiated  a  treaty  of  groat  com- 
mercial and  political  importance,  and  three  months  luter  was  again  in 
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England,  the  whole  journey  having  only  occupied  seven  months. 
Twenty  years  earlier  it  would  probably  not  have  been  done  in  less  than 
double  that  time. 

In  South  Central  Africa  a  distinct  addition  to  our  knowledge  was 
made  by  Mr.  Montagu  Eerr,  by  his  adventurous  and  hazardous  journey 
from  the  south  across  the  Zambesi,  and  through  the  country  of  the 
marauding  Angoni  tribe  to  the  south-western  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
The  paper  he  read  to  us  on  this  interesting  journey  has  been  published, 
with  an  excellent  map,  in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  our  *  Proceedings.' 
The  recent  journeys  of  Mr.  Farini  through  the  Kalahari  desert  have 
also  brought  us  an  accession  of  information  regarding  that  part  of  Africa, 
which  has  become  more  interesting  to  us  from  its  continuity  to  our 
newly-acquired  Protectorate  of  Bechuanalapd,  the  surveys  of  which,  made 
during  the  recent  expedition  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  have  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  world. 

Of  scarcely  less  interest  than  Asia  and  Africa  is  the  still  unexplored 
— at  least  as  regards  the  interior — island  of  New  Guinea.  Mr.  H.  O. 
Forbes'  expedition,  which,  as  jou  are  doubtless  aware,  has  for  one  of  its 
objects  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Owen  Stanley  range  from  Port  Moresby, 
was,  according  to  our  last  news,  still  in  camp  at  a  native  village  some 
miles  in  the  interior,  occupied  in  investigating  the  botany  and  zoology 
of  the  neighbourhood  whilst  waiting  for  the  dry  season,  when  the  journey 
to  Mount  Owen  Stanley  will  be  commenced.  An  expedition  liberally 
equipped  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  has  meanwhile, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Everill,  ascended  the  Fly  river  for  a 
distance  of  400  miles,  and  returned  to  Sydney.  A  Grerman  expedition, 
led  by  Ihr.  Schrader,  on  an  apparently  large  scale,  started  from  Hamburg 
in  January  last  to  explore  German  New  Guinea,  and  we  hear  of  a 
Dutch  expedition  as  in  preparation  for  a  similar  object  with  regard  to 
the  western  portion  of  this  great  island  which  remains  a  possession  of 
the  Government  of  Holland.  Our  knowledge  of  the  less  frequents 
islands  lying  off  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  Western  Pacific  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  year  by 
the  account  given  by  Captain  Cyprian  Bridge  of  his  visits  to  many  of 
them  during  the  cruise  of  the  Espiegle  under  his  command,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Romilly,  in  his  charming  little  volume  '  The  Western  Pacific  and 
New  Guinea.' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record,  as  I  have  just  now  done,  the  active  part 
which  the  Australian  Colonies  are  taking  in  the  scientific  exploration  of 
New  Guinea.  This  society  was  founded  at  Sydney  in  April  1883,  a 
branch  being  established  immediately  afterwards  at  Melbourne.  Its 
objects  are  stated  to  be  the  promotion  of  **  scientific,  commercial,  and 
educational "  geography.  It  has  published  two  volumes  of  *  Proceedings,' 
containing,  besides  the  record  of  meetings,  discussions,  and  addresses^ 
several  original  i)aper8  of  great  interest  and  value. 
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A  few  words  remain  to  b©  said  about  South  America,  a  continent 
which  still  eontaina  wide  ti-acts  of  unexplored  country  oflTerlng  tempting 
fields  to  the  intelligent  explorer.  The  fuller  report  of  the  ascent  of 
Motmt  Eominia  in  British  Gniana,  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  im  Tlium,  to 
which  allusion  was  mmlc^  in  the  Annnal  Address  of  last  year,  has  sinco 
been  received  and  pubb'shed  in  our  *  Proceedings/  illustrated  by  a 
valuable  original  map  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  IT.  J.  Perkins,  a  member  of 
the  expedition.  Mr,  im  Thuni  came  to  England  towards  the  close  of  last 
summer  and  read  a  further  account  of  his  remarkable  geographical 
exploit  at  the  Aberdeen  Meeting  of  the  British  Association.  His 
popular  narrative  of  the  expedition  I  hear  is  in  the  press,  and  will* 
shortly  be  published,  A  paper  of  much  Boientific  interest  was  read  at 
one  of  our  meetings  by  Mr.  J.  W,  Wei  la,  on  the  Fhysicarl  Geography  of 
Brazil;  the  fruit  of  seventeen  years'  travel  and  stndy  in  this  great 
countrj'.  Wo  have  also  had  a  contribution  from  Mr,  F.  A.  A.  Simons, 
favourably  known  for  his  exploration  of  the  SieiTa  Nevada  of  Santa 
Marta,  on  a  smToy  ho  has  more  recently  made  of  the  Goajira  Peninsula* 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Colombian  Republic*  I  may  also  notice  as 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  year  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  region,  the  recent  work  of  M.  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyee,  *  On  the 
Colombian  Isthmus  and  the  Canal  of  Panama*;  a  work  which  could 
have  bKjen  ^vritten  by  no  one  bo  well  qualified  as  its  talented  anthor, 
who  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  geographical  surveys  connected 
with  the  great  engineering  enterprise  now  being  carried  out.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  two  large  and  instnictive  maps. 

For  the  following  summary  of  Atl mi ral ty  surreys  during  the  year 
1885  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hydrographer,  Captain  Wharton : — 

On  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  two  surveying  vessels  have  been 
employed — one  on  the  eaist  coast,  principally  re-sounding  the  channels 
and  shoals  fronting  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth,  and  the  other  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  making  a  new  chart  of  this  important  highway. 

On  foreign  surveySj  five  small  steam  ships  of  war  (including  one 
Colonial  Government  gunboat,  lent  esjiecially  for  employment  on  the 
Queensland  coast)*  and  four  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  64  officers  and 
684  men,  have  been  at  work.  These  ships  have  been  engaged  in  St, 
Lawrence  Gulf  and  Kiver,  Bahama  Ifilands,  Mediterranean,  Red  Sea 
and  Aden  Gulf,  Indian  Ocean  (Diego  Garcia),  China,  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, Australia,  and  New  Guinea. 

The  following  are  the  most  imiK>rtant  additions  to  hydrography : — 

Mxramichi  Bay  and  Shediao  harbtmr,  in  St.  Lawi'ence  Gnlf,  were 
re-surveyed,  and  the  survey  of  the  Traverses  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
commenced.  Little  Bahama  Bank,  West  Indies,  was  completed*  Gibraltar 
Bay  was  re-surveyed  to  meet  modern  requirements,  and  fc^berki  Bank 
and  Graham  Shoal  were  thoroughly  well  examined.  In  the  Red  Sea  and 
Aden  Gulf,  new  cliarts  were  made  of  Perim  and  Triokitat  harbours,  of 
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the  passages  between  Hanish  Islands  and  the  African  coast,  and  of 
Zeila  roadstead.  At  Diego  Garcia  a  detailed  survey  was  executed  of  the 
lagoon,  lately  brought  into  prominence  by  the  facilities  it  offers  as  an 
ocean  coaling  station.  The  astronomical  positions  of  the  salient  points 
and  off-lying  islands  between  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  were  carefully 
determined,  for  the  accurate  compilation  of  new  charts  of  the  China 
coast.  The  survey  of  the  northern  entrance  to  Hai-tau  Strait  was 
completed. 

In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  charts  embracing  the  trade  routes 
between  Hong  Kong  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  received  useful  amend- 
ments, especially  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Mindoro  Strait,  Banka  Strait, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Arm  Islands.  Parts  of  Wetta  Passage  fre- 
quented by  vessels  proceeding  from  Java  Sea  to  Torres  Straits  were  also 
examined. 

In  Australia,  Port  Darwin  on  the  north  coast  was  surveyed  in  detail, 
and  on  the  north-west  coast  a  plan  was  made  of  Lagrange  Bay.  On 
the  Queensland  coast  the  shore-line  from  Gloucester  Island  to  Cape 
Upstart,  hitherto  partially  explored,  was  surveyed,  and  the  area 
between  the  shore  and  Barrier  Eeef  sounded  out. 

On  the  southern  shores  of  New  Guinea,  Su-a-u  (Stacey  Island) 
harbour,  was  surveyed,  as  also  Port  Moresby,  with  its  approaches 
through  the  coral  reefs.  The  channels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
East  Cape  were  charted,  and  several  small  additions  made  to  the  charts 
of  the  islands  lying  immediately  off  the  north-eastern  shores  of  New 
Guinea,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Denis,  Trobriand  Islands — a 
region  that  has  hitherto  not  been  delineated  at  all. 

The  Marine  Survey  of  British  India,  under  the  orders  of  the  Indian 
Government,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  executed  detailed  surveys  of  Tavoy 
river  and  Mergui  harbour,  and  examined  a  large  area  fronting  Dhamra 
river  as  far  as  Mutlah  light-vessel.  A  sketch  survey  of  the  Irawadi 
river  from  the  sea  to  Mandalay  was  also  made.  On  the  west  coast  of 
Ilindostan  elaborate  surveys  of  Eajpuri  river  and  Bhaunagar  Creek 
were  likewis-e  accomplished. 

In  Canada,  progress  was  made  in  the  survey  of  the  northern  channels 
leading  into  Georgian  Bay,  xinder  the  direction  of  the  Dominion 
Government. 

The  Hydrographic  Department  during  the  year  1885  published 
54  new  charts  and  plans ;  also  improved  32  charts  by  the  addition  of 
48  new  plans.  A  report  in  full  detail  of  the  work  performed  in  each 
surveying  vessel  during  1885  is  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  accordance  with  custom. 

This  bare  recapitulation  of  results  achieved  reads  as  a  dry  enough 
record,  but  the  history  of  geography  cannot  be  told  sensationally  in  so 
brief  a  list  of  adventures,  and  it  would  require  the  chief  actors  them- 
selves to  be  the  living  spokesmen  of  the  special  paragraphs  telling  of 
their  triumphs  to  excite  emotion.    Yet  the  mere  string  of  notes  telling 
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of  "whftt  iti  a  twelvemonth  has  been  accomplished,  fihows  how  quick 
is  now  the  invading  march  of  knowledge.  If  Alexander  Bighed  for 
more  worlds  to  conqner,  the  modem  geographer  may  well  indulge  in 
congratulation  that  he  is  alive  at  the  present  day,  for  in  another  century 
there  will  be  little  loft  to  explore,  and  he  will  not  be  made  the  subject 
of  some  pathetic  future  poem  or  picture  as  the  last  of  geographers^  left 
sighing  alono  for  a  terra  incognita.  Our  example  has  been  eo  largely 
fallowed  that  each  capital  m  a  centre  for  tho  despatch  of  surveying 
expeditions.  It  is  perhaps  the  btrongest  encouragement  for  the  coo- 
tinuance  of  our  own  work,  that  just  as  the  British  Parliament  has  been 
the  parent  of  so  many  others,  so  the  British  Geographical  Society  is  the 
pattern  on  which  many  another  has  been  moulded  and  is  being 
moulded*  The  gold  medal  is  still  the  great  prize  for  all  the  citizens  of 
the  world.  We  welcomo  with  equal  honour  the  man  of  any  nation 
w^ho  may  win  the  race  of  the  year,  in  the  noblo  struggle  which  places 
life  and  fortune  as  nothing  in  tho  scale^  if  by  one  step  useful  science  bo 
advanced.  If  the  noblest  scienco  among  lis  is  the  knowledge  of  man, 
we  may  claim  that  we  work  to  raise  men  to  a  higher  level  in  making 
each  life  an  aid  for  the  advance  of  alb  Again,  each  individnaVs  devotion 
helps  the  second  noblest  science  when  his  effort  is  directed  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  featnres  of  that  earth  Gotl  has  given  to  be  shared  among  ua 
in  proportion  as  w^e  use  the  talents  of  courage,  enterprise,  humanity, 
and  patriotism. 


OBITUAny  FOR  THE  YEAB  1885^6. 

Our  losses  by  death  duriDg  the  j-ear  ending  April  30th  were  sixty-tbree,  besides 
ono  Hoiiorary  Correaponding  Member.  AmoDg  the  number  were  maoy  men  of  dis- 
tuiclioa  as  geographers  and  travellora,  or  in  other  walks  of  life.  Biographical 
nuticcs  at  greater  or  less  length  orsoiiKj  of  tbem  bare  already  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  tlie  '  Proceediogs/  these  are  t— Captain  Sir  FaEnisHiCK  Kvaks^  e.x,  ;  Mr.  James 
Febgussox,  f.r.b.  ;  Lord  Houghton  ;  Sir  BIoses  JIontefjoee,  Bart. ;  General  Sir 
AttTHUB  PnAVRE,  G.CM.c. ;  Dr.  EsiiL  BiKBECK ;  aad  Admiral  J,  Loar  Stokes.  Tho 
other  deceased  members  were  as  follows  ;— 

J,  B.  Aldom  ;  David  B.  Blair,  who  died  at  Benin  on  the  23rd  May,  1885ja  few 
weekfi  after  his  arrival  there  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  British  Vice-Consul  at  the 
Oamcroonsj  N,  St.  B,  BEARDMORi?;  James  Biggs;  G.  C.  Boor;  Dr.  Nathaniel 
BusHELL;  \\\  W(»OTT0N  Blow  ;  Heshy  C,  B.  Becher;  J.  F.  Baxess,  author  of 
the  '  Intlex  Geographicus  Iiidicufi/  publitsbed  iu  1881;  F.  JoENaoK-BuLKELKT ; 
J,  Clarke  ;  H.  C,  Care v  (kte  i.n.)  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Golan,  b,x,,  who  served  in  the  Alert 
as  principal  raedical  ot!ic4:  r  to  tho  Arctic  Expedilion  of  1875-6,  uoder  Sir  G.  ^Carta ; 
be  was  subsequently  appointed  Insf^ector  General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  and 
died  on  tb©  18th  of  last  Augiistj  at  tho  age  of  54;  J.  Bodnet  CRoaKKr; 
Colonel  C.  Lyoon  Cock»;  the  Bight  Hon,  Viscount  Cardweli*,  who  died  at 
Torquay  on  the  18th  of  February;  J,  Campbell;  Capt.  B.  Boynton  Cretke, 
u,x. ;  Licut.-CuL  J.  A.  Dioby;  Sir  Bobert  Alexanceb  Osrorn  Dalyeix, 
Bart.^  wbo  died  at  bis  seat.  The  Binns,  Linlithgow&hire^  on  the  21st  of  January  last, 
aged  €5.     He  bad  filled  during  bis  lifetime,  many  diplomatic  iK>fits  in  the  East, 
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having  been  Consul-General  at  Bucharest  in  1857-8,  and  subsequently  private 
secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  at  Constantinople,  Consul  at  Erzerum  and  at  Jassy, 
and  British  Ccmmissioccr  at  Constantinople  for  the  affairs  of  the  dedicated  monas- 
teries; T.  Dyer  Edwabdes;  A.  L.  Elder;  (General  F.  Eber,  for  many  years 
Times  correspondent  at  Vienna ;  J.  Frazer  (of  Sydney,  N.S.W.)  ;  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  FoRSTER,  M.P. ;  J.  T.  Fitz-Adam  ;  J.  W.  Galbraith  ;  Captain  Sir  John  H. 
Glover,  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  who  died,  in  London,  on  the  30th  of  September 
last.  He  had  been  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  from  which  he  retired  with  the  rank  of 
Captain  in  1878;  he  was  Colonial  Administrator  at  Lagos,  on  the  Weft  Coast 
of  Africa,  with  short  intervals  of  other  service,  from  1863  to  1872,  and  in  1874 
co-operated  with  the  forces  under  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  Ashanti  war  by  leading  a 
force  of  700  Houssas  by  way  of  the  Yolta  in  a  flank  attack  on  Coomasie.  For  this 
service  he  was  nominated  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  He 
read  a  paper  on  the  geographical  observations  made  during  this  Expedition,  at 
the  meeting  of  our  Society  on  May  11th,  1874,  on  which  occasion  Lord  (then 
Sir  Garnet)  Wolseley  took  part  in  the  discussion,  giving  some  further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  country,  G.  A.  Gibb  ;  Captain  E.  Hight  ;  the  Bight  Hon. 
Lord  Halifax  ;  T.  Horsley  ;  Bev.  J.  Hakkikgtok,  Bishop  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
who  was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  King  Mwango  of  Uganda  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Victoria  Nyauza,  whilst  on  a  peaceful  mission  to  Uganda 
Ti&  the  new  and  more  direct  route  from  the  East  Coast  vi&  Masai-land ;  B.  B. 
Jackson;  Vice-Admiral  J.  J.  Kennedy;  Bev.  James  Lawrence;  Hon.  H. 
Spencer  Law;  J.  T.  MacKelvib;  C.  H.  Master;  W.  Paynter,  f.r.a.8.; 
General  James  Pucklb  ;  Colonel  H.  W,  Preedy  ;  A.  E.  Pirkis  ;  Lord  Penrhyk, 
who  died  on  the  Slst  of  March  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six;  Colonel 
Charles  Batcliff;  Dr.  James  Dickson  Steele;  Hon.  Bobert  Stein;  C. 
Stenning  ;  J.  M.  Stuart  ;  Admiral  Sir  C.  Shadwell,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s..  President  of 
the  Boyal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich ;  an  officer  who  had  seen  much  active  service 
in  his  time.  He  died  on  the  Ist  March  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two ;  Colonel  the 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Vereker  ;  J.  Van  der  Elst  ;  T.  M.  Weguelin,  late  M.P.  for 
Wolverhampton;  H.  B.  Williams;  S.  Henderson  Wiluamb,  r.s.A.,  and  Lord 
Waveney,  F.R.8. 


A  Becent  Journey  in  tlie  KalaliarL    By  G.  A.  Farinl 

(Bead  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  March  8th,  1886.) 

liap,  p.  480. 

South  Africa  has  been  very  much  before  the  public  of  late,  and  there  is 
one  part  of  South  Africa,  Bechuanaland,  which  has  attracled  special 
notice.  Sir  Charles  Wan-en's  expedition  of  6000  men  has  gone  out  and 
successfully  restored  order  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  new  addition  to 
the  British  Empire;  but  of  the  west,  the  Kalahari  desert,  nothing 
definite  was  known,  as  I  found  to  my  cost,  when  I  determined  on 
visiting  tliat  now  important  but  little  known  region. 

I  have  now  returned  and  am  proud  to  lay  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  my  explorations  before  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society.     The  lack  of 
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information  concerning  the  Kalahari,  not  only  in  England,  but  even  in 
Oape  Colony,  struck  rae  as  peculiar.  I  actually  learnt  more  from  tiie 
half-breed  inteiiu'cter  wlio  accompanied  me  on  my  ti'avela  than  wsis 
known  at  the  Cape,  either  to  the  Government  or  to  private  individualts. 
WiaKing   to   understand   something  of   the   country   prior   to   leaving 

^land,  I  had  visited  the  |aincipai  ma]>sellerH  in  London  with  the 
rViow  of  securing  a  map  giWng  an  idea  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  hut  I  was 
not  Hiicucjs«ful,  the  only  map  having  any  trace  of  rivei's,  mountainB,  or 
travellerH*  rotites,  being  one  purchased  aftemards  in  Grcrmany. 

The  inhabitants  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  Orange  river  knew 
little  or  nothing,  except  that  the  Kalahari  wan  a  Bandy  waste,  dangerous 
to  explore,  in  crossing  which  many,  iualuding  the  Bushmen,  frequently 
died  of  thirst.  The  few  traders  (called  S mouse  in  Africander)  whom  w© 
met  and  questioned  resftecting  the  interior  of  the  country  were  very 
reticent,  and  seemed  mispiciouHly  disinclined  to  favour  us  with  any 
information  except  that  crossing  the  sand  was  equivalent  to  throwing 
away  one's  life,  so  few  who  Lad  attempted  this  feat  having  returned. 

In  traversing  the  whole  width  of  Griqua  Land^  we  had  many  heavy 
thiinderstornis,  whieh  coming  from  the  direction  of  Kalahaii,  inci^oased 
the  ccniidonco  of  cnir  guide  who  said  that  as  the  sama^  which  are  small 
w^ater-melons  ur  gourdsj  W(.iuld  store  up  the  i*ain,  we  should  have  plenty 
gf  water  and  glass.  Game  of  all  sorts  he  declared  would  abound,  as  owing 
to  the  continued  drought,  nune  had  been  disturbed  for  nearly  three  years 
in  the  hunting  vcddt  Ipng  on  the  northern  border  of  the  sands  of  the 
Soutbeni  Kalahari,  now  named  Koninna  Land*  This  countrj-,  extending 
from  the  river  northwards,  is  laid  out  in  farms  supposed  to  be  three 
miles  wide  (some  of  them  are  less,  but  most  are  more,  as  they  are 
measured  by  the  distance  covered  by  a  horse  in  half  an  hour),  and 
governed  by  laws  instituted  by  a  committee  ajijwinted  by  Mr.  Scott,  the 
resident  Commissioner.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  a  race  termed  bastards 
or  half-breeds,  to  whom  it  was  given  on  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Koranna 
war  iu  recognition  of  the  services  they  had  rendered  in  suppressing  the 
Koranna  Hottentots,  and  improving  them  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Our  journey  into  the  uiJvnown  sands  commenced  at  the  Orange  river 
near  a  spot  to  which  we  bad  been  taken  b}'  our  guide,  who  on  divers 
occasions  had  found  some  ver^'  fine  diamonds  there,  one  of  which  weighed 
180  carats. 

From  what  I  had  seen  at  Kimberley  I  could  tell  that  these  precious 
stones  were  i>lentiful  in  the  neighlxmrhood,  but  as  the  average  price  is  not 
more  than  19*.  per  carat  I  concluded  to  let  them  i-cmain  where  they  were, 
the  finding  of  another  rich  mine  being  calculated  to  render  the  supply 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  to  ttini  digging  for  diamonds  into  any- 
thing but  a  remunerative  employment.  There  is  not  the  slighest  doubt, 
however,  that  in  the  near  future  numerous  and  valuable  mines  will  bo 
discovered,  diamonds  being  occasionally  picked  up  all  over  the  country. 
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Having  ehimged  our  mules  for  oxen,  as  being  the  only  &nimaU 
capable  of  di'nwitig  heavily  ladon  wan:;gons  over  the  soft  gronnd  and 
sandhills,  we  were  prepared  to  face  the  terrible  dangers  of  which  wo 
had  been  apprised  by  onr  gnide  and  those  whom  we  had  met  on  onr 
journey  hither. 

Our  horses  (indispensable  aiijnnetis  tu  an  expedition  of  this  kind) 
wore  occasionally  fed  on  the  wild  cncnmber  growing  ahnndantlj  on  tho 
high  tableland  adjacent  to  the  Orange  river,  and  between  the  table 
mountains  w^hich  appeared  to  rise  out  of  the  ground  every  few  milea. 
This  was  done  so  as  to  accustom  the  horses  to  the  eating  of  sama,  which 
was  Bimilar  to  the  cucumber  in  flavour  and  the  only  substitute  for  water 
in  the  desert. 

Our  road  slcirted  the  Sehurve  Mountains,  in  which,  as  in  the  Lange 
Berg  range,  still  linger  a  few  BiishMen,  who  live  in  caves-  The  rock  waa 
a  kind  of  hard  red  sandstimc  mingled  with  the  general  limestone  forma- 
tion, some  of  which  in  as  white  as  the  chalk  of  Dover  clifl's,  and  resembleii 
lime  fresh  from  the  kiln.  The  gmsH,  named  by  tho  half-breeds  *'sour 
grass,'*  was  short,  and  tia  we  rode  through  it  emitted  a  most  pleasant 
o<lour,  the  oxen  eating  it  with  avidity,  together  with  a  creeping  vino 
mth  fleshy  stalks  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  At  a  place  called  Witte- 
sand  we  halted  on  the  edge  of  a  pan  for  our  first  water.  Pan  is  the  local 
name  for  a  depi^ession  in  the  ground  into  which  the  rain-water  flows, 
and  provided  the  receptacle  be  deep  enoiagh  water  will  be  there  for 
months. 

As  we  proceeded  little  if  any  change  could  be  observed  in  the  surface 
of  the  country.  We  kept  to  the  high  gronnd,  following  the  old  disused 
road  leading  to  Knniman.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  were  several 
cAmel-thorn  trees  and  tlie  ''  three-thom  "  and  "  wait-a-bit  **  bush,  w^th 
here  and  there  large  patches  of  young  grass.  The  Namaqua  partiidgo, 
or  sand-grouse,  of  which  we  shot  over  a  hundred  in  one  morning,  and  on 
which  we  hail  lived  suice  our  departure  from  Oriqua  Land,  came  in 
thousands  abiut  ten  in  the  morning  to  driuk  at  the  pans. 

On  the  fiftli  dLiy^vi'  [m  rruived  in  the  distance  a  thin  column  of  smoke, 
which  on  neiuor  approach  we  found  to  be  caused  by  the  fires  of  an 
encampment  of  Lange  Berg  Bushmen*  They  were  fine  specimens  of 
humanity,  far  above  the  medium  height,  although  the  race  is  popularly 
believed  to  l>o  altogether  stunted.  Indeed  I  could  hardly  credit  the 
guido  when  he  pronounced  them  to  be  Bushmen,  but  he  explained  that 
he  had  been  born  among  them,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
colonial  Busshmen  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  one  beneath  tho 
ordinary  stattire.  I  admireii  their  ctdm  demeanour,  and  was  aatoniehed 
at  their  neither  asking  questions  nor  soliciting  alms,  which  contrasted 
so  strongly  with  the  impertinent  curiosity  and  mendicity  of  the  half- 
breeds.  Two  of  them  joined  our  expedition  on  the  invitation  of  our 
guide.     The  artist  who  accompanied  us  jouriKyed  up  the  mountain  to 
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see  these  people  and  the  caves  in  whicli  they  lived,  and  whilo  there » 
bappening  to  notice  some  curious  drawings  on  the  walls,  made  skotclies 
of  thorn. 

We  had  in  the  waggon  a  large  supply  of  dokJca,  whieh,  like  the 
Ka£Srs,  tlie  Enshmon  delight  in  Hmoking,  Whun  excited  by  its  fumes 
they  played  to  us  in  a  liody  on  some  reeds,  producing  souiida  which 
aonnded  verj-  well  at  a  distance,  but  when  heard  close  at  hand  were 
whrill  and  discordant  Palgrave,  in  his  report,  describes  the  Namaqua 
Hottentots  as  playing  on  their  reeds  a  wild^  %veird^  hamioniona  music, 
I  agree  with  the  wild  and  weird,  but  perhaps  through  not  having  a 
musical  ear,  I  take  exception  to  the  tenn  hannonioua,  as  applied  to  their 
muHic. 

On  leaving  the  roads  of  the  tiibleland,  which  though  hard  and  but 
little  travelled  on,  are  smooth,  and  would  compare  favourably  with  the 
best  macmlamiscd  road  in  England^  we  came  to  the  sand,  the  colour  of 
which  was  different  shades  of  red,  white  l>eing  rarely  seen.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  it  lay  in  waves  that  appeared  to  roll  towards  us  from 
north  to  south,  their  hollows  and  crests  extending  nearly  east  and  west. 
Owing  tci  the  violent  winds  tho  sand  in  gome  places  had  been  driven 
into  high  hills  called  kopjes,  the  Dutch  Africander  for  hilL  They  aro 
used  by  the  natives  and  hunters  as  landmarks.  Their  peaks  were 
nsnally  barren,  hut  their  slopes  were  covered  with  grass.  Our 
sextant  and  chronometer  had  not  yet  been  required  ;  the  guide  and 
tho  Bns^hraen  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  told  us  the 
distance  from  ])lace  to  place,  reckoning  it  according  to  time,  an  hour 
being  equivalent  to  six  miles.  This  system  of  estimating  distance  was 
not  always  reliable,  but  on  making  tho  necessary  allowances,  the  calcu- 
lations proved  tolerably  correct,  when  our  actual  position  was  ascertained. 

The  grass  was  now  knee-high,  and  tlie  sama  the  size  of  walnuts. 
The  fact  of  the  oxen  not  drinking  much  water  w^as  proof  to  the  drivers 
that  their  charges  had  found  and  partaken  of  the  melons.  Tho  grass 
Ixiing  green,  the  dew  heavy,  and  the  oxen,  if  not  driven  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  l>eing  able  to  dispense  with  water  for  a  considerable  time,  we, 
thinking  that  the  jjans  at  Tchopo  might  have  dried  np,  and  knowing 
that  no  water  was  to  be  hatl  for  fifty  miles  beyond  that  place,  took  a 
N.W.  by  N.  course  for  the  purpose  of  striking  Eubini's  fountain. 

On  an  average  we  covered  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a  day, 
and  when  the  sand  was  fii'mer  than  usual,  increased  our  speed  in  pro- 
portion.  As  wo  advanced  tho  grasses  grew  more  plentiful,  each  variety 
being  in  tus»(x;ka  or  bunches  from  a  foot  to  a  yard  apsirt,  and  relieved 
by  the  light-green  leaves  of  the  mimosa,  or  whit©  thorn-bush,  w^hich 
provinces  gum  arabic,  a  substance  eagerly  devoured  by  the  natives- 
Ultimately  we  anived  at  th©  fountain,  an  extremely  weak  one,  the  fiow 
of  which  we  increased  by  digging.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  fountain  were 
tho  remains  of  a  native  encampuient,  the  owners  of  which  had,  according 
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to  the  statement  of  the  guide  and  Bushmen,  taken  advantage  of  the 
oncoming  sama  season,  and  guuo  into  the  sand  to  hnnt. 

Leaving  hero,  \ve  started  for  the  Lechuana  Pool,  known  jki  thtj 
lliiiiters  Paradise,  the  waters  of  which  are  alive  with  aquatio  }V»wl» 
including  the  HO-calletl  **  blackbird/*  apparently  allied  to  the  flamingo. 
Snipe  and  partridge  (t^and-grousje)  were  present  in  large  nninbers,  and 
also  the  wildebeest  (black-tailed  gun)  and  the  hartebeest,  two  magnificent 
specimens  of  which  were  shot  by  the  Bnshmen, 

We  rested  here  for  two  day»  while  the  guide  and  Bushmen  recon- 
noitred, Og  their  return  they  brought  tidings  of  several  patches  of 
sama  with  fruit  as  large  as  oranges,  and  containing  suffieietit  water  for 
the  cattle.  We  moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  Bakaris,  on  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Kuriiman  river,  where  wo  expected  to  find  a  werfot  camp  of 
Kattea. 

The  distance  had  been  estimated  at  100  miles»  but  we  had  not 
piooeeded  half-way  when  it  was  discovered  that  we  had  jmsfesed  through 
the  streaks  of  sama,  and  were  uolikely  to  meet  with  any  more  for  some 
days.  Fortunately,  we  stumbletl  on  a  pan  which  showed  signs  of  having 
recently  hehl  water,  and  while  the  otliers  were  on  horseback,  searching 
for  sama,  the  natives  and  I  dug  a  hole  in  the  lower  end  of  the  pan,  to 
the  depth  of  six  feet,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finiling  that  the  sand 
was  wet,  and  in  another  hour  of  hearing  our  spade**  slriko  the  limestone 
strata,  which  compelled  us  to  stA»p.  Some  hours  after,  there  was  nearly 
a  foot  of  wateT  in  our  well. 

As  game  was  in  the  neigh  hour  hc*od,  and  our  .sttjro  of  meat  on  tho 
decline,  we  determined  to  hunt  for  a  day  or  twu.  This,  my  first  hunt  on 
the  Kalahari,  nearly  cost  me  my  life,  tlirough  eating  a  piisunous  instead 
of  an  edible  bulb.  The  effect  it  had  upon  me  was  very  peculiar :  although 
I  could  hear  and  know  everything  that  took  place  around  me,  all  muscular 
control  was  gone,  even  to  the  eyelids.  It  was  some  hours  before  this 
feeling  disappeared,  and  I  was  able  to  walk  alwut  as  usual. 

There  were  at  Bakaris  a  few  miserable  huts  built  by  the  Yaalpens, 
who  resided  in  them  all  the  year  round,  living,  when  sama  was  scarce, 
upon  the  various  vegetable  productions  of  the  sand,  from  which  they 
also  sucked  up  their  water,  through  a  reed  driven  into  it  as  much  as 
five  feet  l:>elow  the  surface,  I  was  ttdd  the  women  of  the  camp  will  in  this 
manner  obtain  a  daily  supply  of  water  for  a  good  number  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  Bechuana  Kaffirs,  for  whom  tho  Yaalpens  raise  cattle  and  goats, 
furnish  them  with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  come  each  year  to  claim 
tho  spoils  of  the  chase,  which  the  real  providers  hand  over  without 
protest,  they  being  content  with  the  extra  amount  of  meat  gained  by  the 
use  of  firearms. 

Xnis  was  cor  next  destination,  the  road  taking  us  across  immenBe 
savannahs  of  waving  grass,  mile  after  mile,  and  the  interveniug  hanl 
clay  flats,  through  which  ran  a  dark  green  line  of  vegetation,  indicating 
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the  watercourses  and  proving  by  its  profusion  that  water  was  near  tlie 
surface.  Tie  *'  three-tlioru  bueli/*  and  the  universal  '*  wait-a-bit"  busU 
inoi),  intermixed  with  pretty  flowerieg  shrubs,  prevailed.  But  the 
monotony  was  relieved  by  gigantic  trees  in  the  perspective,  by  game  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  bird^  in  the  immediate  foreground* 

Tht^  night  previons  to  our  reaching  Kuig  we  struck  a  road  which  the 
Bualimon  said  led  to  Kuruman  from  Kui«»  and  thence  westward  to  Mier, 
five  or  six  davs'  jouroey  by  ox-wagi^on.  AVc  were  here  introduced  to  a 
few  natives,  Kaffirs  and  Vaalpent*,  and  to  a  half-breed,  named  lilakjoe, 
who  \^  as  a  kind  of  chief,  his  wealth  in  cattle  giviag  him  this  status. 
The  wells  here  are  supposed  to  have  been  dug  by  the  hunters  as  far 
back  as  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  palmy  days  wlien  a  successful  season 
meant  from  one  to  tw*»  thousand  pounds  profit  in  skins  and  feathers. 
Wheatj  which  is  grown  without  inigation,  is  sown  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  ground  retaining  sufficient  moisture  throughout  the  dry 
winter  months,  matures  it.  The  little  patches  of  Kaffir  melon  were 
watered  by  hand.  We  purchased  here  some  very  fine  oxen  and  cows, 
and  a  horse,  and  added  two  half-breeds  to  our  party  to  hunt  on  shares ; 
wo  to  provide  the  arms*  and  ammunition  and  to  take  half  the  skins  and 
feathers  of  what  tbey  killud. 

After  lea\'ing  Kuis  the  country  became  moi-e  wooded,  and  we  pawsed 
along  the  edge  of  what  seemed  to  bo  a  dense  forest  on  our  right.  The 
sand-billowa  were  more  pronounced  and  close  togetlier;  the  leading 
oxen  of  our  team  often  being  Home  distance  up  one  hill  before  the  waggon 
was  down  the  other,  and  in  toiling  up  a  steep  sand-dune  one-half  the 
oxen  would  lie  descending  the  op{>Oisito  nido  of  the  incline  before  the 
waggon  had  reached  the  ridge*  The  yolk  of  oxen  which  came  to  the 
apex  would  often  be  forced  to  their  knees  or  driven  into  the  sand 
the  whole  length  of  the  leg  by  the  dowupull  of  the  leaders. 

We  travelled  on  for  two  days  without,  stn^iug  anything  worth  relating, 
but  on  tlie  third  day  we  were  ace o« ted  by  a  Bushman  who  conducted  us 
to  a  place  where  his  master,  a  German  smouse  (trader),  lay  half  dead 
fur  want  of  food  and  water.  It  apf>eared  that  he  had  been  up  to  Damara 
Land»  trading  for  cattle  and  skins,  and  while  returning  with  250  head 
of  oxen  and  a  well-filled  waggon,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  predatory 
Namaqua  Ilottentots  who,  after  robbing  him  of  everything  he  possessed^ 
left  liim  for  dead  by  the  »ide  of  a  noi  bush.  The  faithful  little  savage 
concealed  himself  during  the  conflict  l)etween  Km  master,  who  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  tlie  Hottentots,  and  when  tht*  latter,  thinking 
they  had  killed  the  German,  had  dibajipeared,  issued  from  bis  hiding- 
place  and  applied  to  the  wounded  man  the  restoratives  generally  used 
by  those  of  his  tribe.  In  three  days  the  German  had  recovered  suf* 
ficiently  to  walk,  and  in  company  with  his  preserver  started  for  Kuis 
with  the  idea  of  eateliing  up  another  trader  who  had  departed  from 
Damara  Land  at  the  same  time,  but  failing  in  this  intention  ho  sac- 
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Climbed  to  tke  pangs  of  huBger  and  thirst,  and  but  for  our  opportuuo 
anival,  bis  bones  would  have  soon  boc^n  bleaching  on  tlie  sand.  Under- 
Btandiug  the  langnago  and  also  navigation,  bo  l^ecaoie  of  great  assistance 
in  using  the  sextant  and  defining  our  daily  pcwsition.  On  the  fouitk 
day  our  attention  was  attracted  l^y  a  small  encampment  of  nomadio 
Kattea,  unmbering  about  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  and  resomblbig 
80  far  as  colour,  form,  hal>its,  and  language  are  concerned,  the  Bushmen, 
over  whom  they  have  a  slight  advantage  in  point  of  intellect.  They 
erect  their  huts  in  tiie  following  manner:  sticks  are  driven  into  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  half-Kiircle,  bent  forward  bo  as  to  give  them  a 
half-oval  appearance,  and  then  covered  with  graxs  aud  milk-bush, 
A  peculiarity  of  these  quick-built  structures  is  that  no  protection  is 
afforded  against  th©  east  wind,  the  inmates  shielding  themselves  from 
the  western  only. 

The  facial  angle  of  the  people  appeared  little  different  from  that  of 
Eui'opeans*  The  young  girls  were  perfectly  formed,  the  little  black- 
eyed  children  really  pretty,  but  the  old  and  middle-aged  women,  some 
of  whijui,  judging  from  appearances,  might  have  seen  a  hundred  years, 
were  tiie  veriest  hags.  The  Tuen  ivere  lUiMstly  in  a  state  of  nmlity,  and 
the  women  wore  a  piece  of  ekin,  in  some  cases  so  sraall,  that  they  might 
as  well  have  worn  nothing.  They  regarded  us  with,  stolid  indifference ; 
too  proud  to  beg  or  to  display  cmiosity  at  what  they  saw.  But  the 
present  of  a  pij^e  and  tobacco  to  tho  wn^men,  and  a  bright  new  hand- 
kerchief to  the  girls,  soon  made  us  friends.  The  girls  brought  us  wood 
and  saraa  ready  cooked. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot  on  which  wo  were  encamped.  A  natural 
amphitheatre  of  miniature  size,  with  a  background  of  dark  green 
k'gnng  trees  standing  out  in  lK>ld  relief,  and  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
waving  grasses  through  which  tho  little  figures  in  the  foregronnd 
flitted  to  and  fro,  making  a  pleasant  scene.  Jn  compliance  with  tho 
request  of  my  men,  I  conaented  to  six  of  these  people  following  us,  and 
very  useful  they  proved  in  gatheriug  the  edible  bulbs  whieh  giow 
abundantly,  and,  though  slightly  insipid,  are  gCKxl  substitutes  lor 
potatoes. 

The  forest  was  bow  so  dense  that  we  wore  unable  tc»  see  far  ahead. 
There  was  no  scarcity  of  game  for  the  next  few  days,  which  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  tho  natives,  whose  idea  of  lift*  is  to  gt>rgo  and  sleeiJ,  There 
was  no  change  in  the  scenery  until  we  reached  Eang-i>an,  where  a  few 
years  ago,  Mr,  Harris,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Camm,  a  trader,  was  nminlered 
by  the  Bakalaharia  and  Bushmen,  who  decamped  with  waggons,  furs, 
skins,  and  money, 

From  here  we  passed  on  to  Balala  Kraal,  a  Bechuana  name,  meaning 
poor,  where  they  cultivate  beaiin,  melons,  and  KaflSr  com,  which  they 
plant  in  November.  To  the  east  of  these  people  exist  tribes  of  Yaalpena, 
who  are  their  vassals,  and  who  in  turn  enslave  the  Bushmen  and  Kattea* 
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The  tribes  on  and  bordering  the  desert  practise  circumciaion  at  the  age 
ofeixteeo,  and  some  times  with  fatal  con  sequences . 

The  next  place  to  whieh  we  directed  oot  wtepa  was  Lehutiting,  two 
days'  junrney  from  Balala  Kraal.  This  was  ciuite  a  large  Tillage,  with  a 
|>opiihitioii  iiniiibering  several  hundreds,  situated  on  a  large  sandy  plain 
covered  with  bnsh  and  trees.  There  were  also  a  pan  and  a  fountain  or 
spring.  The  priiici|ml  hnts  were  conBtructed  of  poles,  reods»  and  nmd, 
and  the  inhabitants,  called  Bakalahari,  were  a  cross  between  the  Matabelo 
Kaffii-s,  who  are  offshoots  of  the  Zulus,  and  BeehuaDas,  and  with  their 
black  faces,  thick  lips,  and  receding  foreheads  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  tilts  last  named.  The  w^omon  are  rather  niasciiline.  Cattle  are  raised 
here,  and  tobacco,  nicalie.s,  and  melons  are  cnltivated ;  the  latter  by 
being  buried  in  the  sand  ai-e  preserved  the  whole  year, 

Maapar,  a  chief  of  consequence  in  these  parts,  claimed  an  extensive 
tract  of  ground  running  north  to  the  Ochimhinde,  south  to  the  Molapo, 
and  ea*it  to  Kliania  and  Sechele^s  Land.  To  the  westward  Maapar  was 
ignorant  how  far  his  possessions  extended. 

This  part  of  the  country  seemed  specially  adapted  for  cattle  ranching* 
The  open  forests  provide  sufhcient  shade  from  the  summer  sun,  water 
can  be  had  for  the  digging,  Kaffir  melons  are  itlentifiil,  and  various 
kinds  of  gniss  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion.  These  grasses  are  Tery 
nutritious  foiHl,  as  shown  by  the  sleek-looking  cattle  seen  at  this  village 
every  ujoming  hurrying  to  the  pits  to  he  w^atered. 

In  speaking  of  the  suitability  of  this  region  for  cattle  ranches  I 
ought  to  mention  that  I  have  had  some  experience  in  cattle  ranching  in 
the  Western  States  of  America.  I  have  visited  the  whole  of  that  vast 
grazing  country  from  Texas  to  Washington  Territory,  and  for  many 
years  have  farmed  an  extensive  tract  of  my  own  land  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontario. 

I  disenssed  the  question  of  English  protection  ivith  tlie  chief.  The 
natives  knew  about  tlie  mighty  Queen  who  lived  far  awkiy  across  the 
great  w^aters,  having  heard  of  her  from  the  Bechuana  Kafl&rs  and  such 
solitaiy  traders  as  visited  them  from  time  to  time*  The  character  of  the 
Boers  had  also  reached  them,  through  the  w^andering  tribes  whose 
brethren  had  been  in  their  employ,  and  no  doubt  the  tales  of  their 
cruelty  lost  nothing  in  jmssing  from  tribe  to  trilKJ.  Though  showing 
no  satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  being  interfered  Tvith,  they  would  prefer 
anything  or  anylxjdy  to  the  Boer. 

We  were  now  heading  nearly  direct  north  for  a  salt  pan  named 
Marurututlu,  meaning  "  big  giraffe/*  Each  day  now  added  some  new^ 
plant,  bird,  beetle,  or  butterily  to  my  collection.  The  sand-waves  were 
neither  so  large  nor  so  close  as  hitherto.  On  neariog  the  pan,  antelopes, 
giraffes,  and  ostriches  were  sighted  in  large  numbers.  The  hunters  kill 
sufficient  of  the  former  for  food,  the  latter  they  leave  till  August,  in  which 
month  the  birds  attain  their  full  size,  and  are  valuable  lor  their  feathers. 
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This  district  has  in  fact  supplied  for  years  all  the  feathers  which 
have  ornamented  the  dusky  warriors,  and  their  sooty  brides,  of  the 
Bangwaketsis,  Baquenas,  Baralongs,  Baklaras,  Battlapins,  Bakatlas,  and 
Bamangwatos.  The  decJers  in  these  decorations  are  Bechuana  Kaffirs,  • 
who  travel  the  country  three  or  four  in  number,  coming  and  going  by 
the  way  of  Eang  Pan,  Louble,  and  Goui  pits,  to  Sechele's  Land,  and 
carrying  their  stock-in-trade  on  a  couple  of  pack  oxen.  These  black 
tallymen  generally  have  with  them  a  witch-doctor,  whose  pretended 
power  being  vaunted  by  the  Kaffir  master,  has  an  evil  influence  on  the 
naturally  superstitious  Bakalahari.  Wo  met  a  x>arty  of  these  men  at  the 
pan,  and  my  half-breeds,  who  considered  themselves  far  above  the  pure 
black,  had  as  much  confidence  in  the  powers  of  this  impostor  as  any  Kaffir. 

I  found  them  one  morning  squatted  on  their  hams  in  a  half-circle 
round  the  fortune-teller,  whom  they  were  consulting  about  the  possible 
dangers  of  our  journey.  The  cunning  and  assurance  of  the  fellow  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  racecourse  gipsy.  He  assured  his  dupes  that  in 
spite  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  the  expedition  would  be  successful,  that 
we  should  see  and  kill  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  eland,  khoodoo,  and 
ostriches,  and  that  we  should  be  attacked  by  lions  without  being  injured. 
Such  adventures  as  those  might  safely  be  prognosticated  in  a  country 
where  all  the  animals  mentioned  abounded.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  my 
men  when  anything  was  killed,  commenting  on  the  truth  of  their  sage*s 
prophecies. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  Kaffirs,  wo  wended  our  way  northwards,  our 
road  taking  us  through  a  forest  so  dense  as  to  compel  us  to  make  detours 
in  order  to  find  open  sp€u;cs  capable  of  admitting  the  passage  of  our 
waggons.  The  spoor  of  giraffe  was  discovered  daily,  but  we  postponed 
hunting  them  until  our  return  journey,  their  skins  being  too  heavy  to 
carry  up  and  back  again.  Next  to  the  ostrich,  they  are  the  most  valuable ; 
their  thick  skins  are  cut  into  strips  for  shoe-Foles  and  whips,  and  their 
flesh  when  dried  is  very  much  relished  by  the  half-breeds  and  natives. 

Along  the  Ochimbinde  river,  which  contained  here  and  there  pools  of 
water,  grew  large  camel-thorn,  k'gung,  hooked  thorn,  and  white  thorn 
trees,  the  last-named  producing  sufficient  gum-arabic  for  exportation. 
The  k'gung  tree,  of  which  the  principal  part  of  the  forest  is  composed, 
also  produces  a  brownish  kind  of  gum,  which  might  be  useful.  The 
wood,  which  is  hard  and  could  bo  polished,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  outside,  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

We  were  eight  days  going  from  Lehutitung  to  Ghanze,  the  inter- 
mediate country  being  an  undulating  sandy  plain,  covered  with  k'gung 
trees,  grass,  flowers,  and  vegetation.  From  Ghanze  to  Lake  Ngami  we 
were  six  days ;  the  lake  is  getting  shallower  everj"  year,  not  for  the  want 
of  rain,  but  because  the  country  is  gradually  rising,  which  is  also 
occurring  in  Griqua  Land,  according  to  Mr.  Christie,  the  resident 
commissioner. 
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Having  ascertaiiied  fi^om  tlie  natives  near  the  lake  that  a  tril>e  of 
Bushraeti  of  short  stature,  oi%  as  they  are  termed,  M^Kabbas,  were  to  the 
north-west,  we  searched  for  and  in  a  few  days  fofund  them  at  a  pan.  At 
•  first  they  were  afraid  of  ns,  hut  a  few  presents  eorahined  with  kind 
treatment  allayed  their  fears.  Korap,  the  faithfnl  little  man  who  fsaved 
onr  German  friend,  was  ono  of  this  tribe,  having  been  purchased  from 
the  Bushmen  who  had  canght  and  enslaved  him.  They  are  by  no  means 
so  dwarfed  an  those  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers  and  modern 
travellers;  Herc»dotna  terming  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lyhiaii  Desert 
diminutive  men»  and  Aristotle  mentioning  them  as  being  a  sj»an  long. 
The  Arab  slave-dealers  called  them  Bereknmo,  meaning  two  feet  high. 
Kollo  speaks  of  a  tribe  of  dwarfs  south  of  Bagliirmi ;  Stimley  of  a  dwarf 
race  near  the  Ugarowa ;  and  Schweiiifurth  gives  a  full  repc^rt  of  dwarfs 
called  Akkas,  who  lived  near  the  Mumbutto  king^s  country.  Du  Chailhi 
saw  them  at  Ashango,  and  they  were  called  Ohongo ;  and,  according  to 
Battle,  there  was  a  nation  of  dwarfs  named  Dongo  north  of  the  Setto 
river,  Escayrac  de  Lantnre  describes  them  as  living  near  Lake  Eocidabo. 
Krapf  refers  to  a  dwarf  race  existing  near  the  Eqnator,  called  Uokko. 
These  resembled  SchweinfurthX  whose  two  Akkas  were  four  feot  ono  inch 
and  four  feet  four  inches  respectively ;  none  exceeded  four  feet  eight,  tho 
women»  on  an  average,  being  as  tall  as  the  men.  Scarcely  a  doubt  can 
exist  that  these  people,  like  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  may  be  con- 
sidered tlio  scattered  remains  of  an  aboriginal  populati<m  fast  becoming 
extinct,  their  isolated  existence  hearing  out  this  hypothesis. 

Having  arrived  at  the  ridge  which  iV^mis  the  great  watershed  of  this 
part  of  Alrica,  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  aceompHshed,  and  we 
decidcnl  to  lose  no  time  in  starting  on  our  return  journey.  In  order  to 
make  the  oxplonition  complete,  we  resolved  as  wo  returned  to  survey 
the  western  side,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  the  centre  of  the  Kalaliari. 
It  proved  to  bo  similar  in  climato  and  vegetation  to  the  part  I  ha%^e 
already  described.  It  was  not  a  barren  w^aste,  as  it  has  been  snp|>osed 
to  be,  but  a  vast  sandy  tract,  clothed  to  a  large  extent  with  grass,  and 
with  Vgnng  trees  scattered  over  the  whole  area  all  the  way  down  to 
Mier,  which  is  over  two  hundred  miles  hj  the  road  nc>rth  of  the  Orange 
river.  Mitr  is  the  headquarters  of  the  captain  of  the  emigrant  half- 
breeds  named  Dirk  Yielander,  who  claims  the  country  from  the  Korauna 
Land  north  to  Quang,  and  cast  and  west  to  an  indefinite  distance. 

Wheat,  the  quality  of  which  is  unsurpassed,  is  cultivated*  The  red 
sand  is  very  fertile,  and  only  calls  for  the  sowing  of  a  small  quantity  of 
seed.  But  the  people  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  labour  of  agriculture, 
much  preferring  cattle  aud  horse  raising,  the  specimens  I  saw  each 
morning  testifying  to  their  skill  as  breeders,  With  the  exception  of 
the  wells  at  Anoemgns,  the  headquarters  of  Bob  Duncan  the  trador- 
hunter^  and  the  deep  well  at  the  junction  of  the  Oup  and  Nosob,  dug 
"by   Hautenbachj  all  the  watering-places  are  tiie  work  of    Vielandor'a 
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people.  Bautenbach,  whom  we  visited  on  our  return,  formerly  hunted 
and  traded  here,  but  is  now  cattle  ranching  on  a  large '  scale  on  a  tract 
of  land  near  Mier,  purchased  from  Dirk  Vielander. 

After  a  hunting  trip  with  the  Yielander's  people,  up  the  Nosob,    * 
where  the  game  was  found  in  herds  of  thousands,  including  the  giraffe, 
a  new  variety  of  which,  with  spots  nearly  white  instead  of  dark,  and 
much  taller  than  the  usual  kind,  we  saw  and  killed,  we  prepared  to 
resume  our  journey  to  the  south. 

During  one  of  our  hunting  excursions  we  made  a  discovery,  a  short 
description  of  which  may  be  interesting.  While  hunting  we  came 
across  an  irregular  pile  of  stones  that  seemed  in  places  to  assume  the 
shape  of  a  wall,  and  on  closer  examination  we  traced  what  had  evidently 
once  been  a  huge  walled  inclosure,  elliptical  in  form  and  about  the 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  masonry  was  of  a  cyclopean  character ; 
here  and  there  tbe  gigantic  square  blocks  still  stood  on  each  other,  and 
in  one  instance  the  middle  stone  being  of  a  softer  nature  was  weather- 
worn. A  largo  stone,  about  six  feet  in  length  and  the  same  in  width, 
was  balancing  on  this,  and  but  for  its  great  inertia  would  have  been 
blown  over  by  the  wind.  Near  the  base  of  the  ruined  walls  were  oval 
shaped  rocks,  hollowed  out,  some  composed  of  one  solid  stone  and  others 
of  several  pieces  joined  together.  These  peculiar  basin-shaped  ovals 
were  regularly  distributed  every. few  yards  around  the  entire  ellipse. 
In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  pavement  of  long  narrow  square  blocks 
neatly  fitted  together,  forming  a  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  what 
seemed  to  be  a  base  for  either  a  pedestal  or  monument.  We  unearthed 
a  broken  column,  a  part  of  which  was  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  the 
four  flat  sides  being  fluted. 

We  searched  diligently  for  inscriptions,  but  could  find  none,  and 
hence  could  collect  no  definite  evidence  as  to  the  age  and  nature  of  the 
structure.  The  approximate  latitude  and  longitude  of  this  remarkable 
relic  of  antiquity  were  about  23^  S.  lat.  and  21 J  E.  long.,  near  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn. 

From  Mier  to  the  'Orange  river,  at  every  few  hours'  march  were 
werfs  of  half-breeds  whose  cattle  dotted  the  plains.  Such  cultivation  as 
we  saw  was  done  by  the  white  men  who  had  recently  settled  in  the 
country.  The  last  heavy  sand  we  left  behind  was  to  the  south  of  A'beam 
pool  or  lake,  at  Bloemfontein,  where  Mr.  Steyne,  whose  small  herd  of 
sheep  and  cattle  have  now  augmented  to  hundreds,  has  built  both 
brick  and  stone  houses,  planted  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  &c.,  and  led  out 
the  water  from  a  side  hill. 

Our  road  was  now  the  dry  bed  of  the  Nosob  and  Kyoup  rivers,  the 
high  mountainous  banks  making  it  very  grand  and  picturesque  all  the 
way  to  the  falls  of  the  Orange  river  which,  in  spite  of  being  told  how 
impossible  it  was,  we  determined  to  see  and  photograph. 

Whether  we  succeeded  or  not  may  be  judged  from  the  photographs 
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I  liave  brouglit  for  exliibition.  "We  had  to  swim  rapids,  cHinl>  rocks, 
and  descend  precipieoH  hy  rtipes  in  order  to  take  these  views,  Tlie  river 
here  is  brcikeii  up  into  many  streams  hy  huge  rocks  and  lioidders,  s<jmo 
of  them  rejoining  to  form  the  main  waterfall  and  others  cutting  out 
separate  cbanuels  to  the  great  gorge,  some  400  feet  deep  and  16  miles 
long,  worn  in  the  solid  granite.  These  streams  form  many  rapidw,  and 
when  the  river  is  half- full  rise  and  forni  over  a  hundred  separate 
cascades  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  i>icturesqne  grandeur.  When  the 
river  in  full  many  of  them  join  and  form  one  mighty  sheet  of  water, 
rivHlling  the  gi'eat  Niagara  as  it  pours  into  the  abyss  nearly  400  feet 
below.  At  low  water,  the  only  time  it  can  lie  approaehed^  the  Hercules 
Fall  ia  165  feet  high,  with  several  smaller  ones  at  the  sides,  which  are 
350  feet,  and  caused  by  the  same  water  before  it  roach ea  the  main  fjdl. 

We  spent  two  weeks  exploring  these  magnificent  falls,  the  scenery 
of  which  I  venture  to  thiuk  IB  nowhere  surpassod  for  its  fantastio 
beauty. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  will  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
region  travelled  over. 

The  Kalahari  is  a  high  plateau  elevated  from  3000  to  4000  feet  alxwe 
the  sea.  For  Europeans  it  is  perfectly  healthy,  the  dayH  not  being 
excessively  hot  and  the  nights  being  cool.  The  average  summer  heat 
during  tho  day  is  80",  the  nights  cooL  The  average  winter  temperaturo 
is  GC^,  tho  nights  sometimes  fr<jsty. 

Entering  it  from  the  south,  the  general  character  is  that  of  open  and 
gently  rolling  plains,  covered  with  grass,  dotted  w^ith  patches  of  scrub  and 
m im  osa .  A  p  proac  h  i  n  g  tli  e  26  th  pa  r al le  1  o  f  1  at i  tu  de  t  he  eou  n  try  becomes 
gradually  wooiled,  and  afterwards  in  places  is  thickly  but  not  so  densely 
wooded  as  the  primeval  forests  of  America,  In  quality  and  quantity  there 
is  wood  sutRcient  for,  and  adapjted  to,  any  pnrj^oso  for  which  wood  is  used. 
The  trees  are  called  k*gung  by  the  natives,  with  hero  and  there  a 
camel-thorn*  The  under-brush  are  tbree-thoms,  and  wait-a-bit  bushes^ 
called  not  by  the  natives.  The  k  gnng  trees  are  about  25  feet  high, 
and  in  the  park-like  forests  spread  out  their  branches,  giving  a  good 
deal  of  shade  ;  where  they  grow  thicker,  they  are  taller,  some  three  feet 
in  diameter,  branching  out  very  low  down  ;  but  the  average  8ize  is 
about  18  inches.  They  are  species  of  acacia,  with  fine  dark  leaves,  and 
the  branches  covered  with  hookeil  tliurna  aln)ut  the  aize  of  a  cat's  claws, 
and  eiiually  as  strong,  bearing  a  Itright  yellow  flower,  and  the  seed- 
pods  are  six  or  seven  inches  long,  very  narrow,  furnishing  tho  |u  incipal 
food  of  tho  giraffe,  that  make  their  home  in  this  almost  endless  forest 
of  k'guug  trees.  The  red  sand  is  very  fertile,  and  with  a  small  amount 
of  labour  would  produce  all  kinds  of  cereuls,  the  sand  retaining  sufficient 
moisture  to  mature  them. 

During  tho  occasional  droughts,  irrigation  could  bo  resorted  to  with 
l)ut  little  expense,  as,  with  but  few  exceptions,  water  haa  been  found 
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Avlienevcr  dug  for  at  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  gentlo  breezes 
that  coetinually  blow  would  favour  the  adaption  of  w^indiiiills  in 
imgation< 

Cattle-breeflers  who  arc  not  afraid  of  work,  could,  with  the  assistance 
of  mowing  machines  and  ailos,  df:ify  a  dry  season.  The  bright  sun  ^vould 
euro  III  ill  ions  of  tons  of  sweet  hay  which  could  be  stacked  as  a  reserve* 
Kaffir  water-melons,  specimens  of  which  I  saw  weighing  150  pounds, 
could  bo  grown  for  the  trouble  of  planting,  and  would  keep  a  year  if 
buried  in  the  sand*  The  vast  herds  of  elands  ixiaming  the  plains  might 
"be  domesticated  and  herded  like  cattle,  producing  as  much  meat,  with 
less  Qtmt  and  risk. 

The  feathers  of  the  wild  ostriches,  which  have  to  bt^  killed  b<ifore  the 
young  brood  can  be  captured  for  domestication,  would  be  an  article  of 
commerce  at  once  available. 

Tiie  Kama,  or  w^ild  melon,  when  ctx)ked,  Ls  preferable  to  the  vi^getable 
marrow,  while  quantities  of  edible  roots  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  On 
some  of  the  bard  clay  ilat»  the  coffee- tree  grows.  Waggon*ioitds  of 
truffles  could  be  gathered  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  skins  of  the  giraffe 
and  aBtelope  fumisii  the  best  quality  of  leather,  easily  tanned  by  Dative 

Native  OiJiivation.—Hiich  cultivation  as  I  saw  was  done  by  the  lialf- 
bree<ls,  Kaffirs,  Bakalabaris,  and  Bahila«.  The  Vaalpens,  Kattea,  and 
Bushmen  subsist  entirely  on  the  apontaneous  productions  of  the  soil  and 
on  hunting.  I'hey  would,  if  kindly  treated,  become  faitliful  and  attached 
servants,  and  be  useful  to  the  incoming  settlers  as  herdsmen.  But  wliat 
the  Kaffirs  have  done  in  their  small  way  proves  that  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  indigenous  to  temperate,  and  many  to  tropical 
«ones,  may  bo  grown  here  w^itb  ease  and  in  abundance. 

The  conntrj^  is  lit  for  English  eniigranta  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  undergo  the  hardships  incidental  to  the  life  of  the  pioneer  settler, 
and  who  have  a  small  capital  to  tide  over  the  iirst  year  and  purchase 
the  nucleus  of  a  herd,  which  can  be  bouglit  in  Damara  Land,  hard  by,  at 
from  ten  to  thirty  shillinga  a  head. 

The  greatest  drawlmck  at  present  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  to  the 
country,  as  hundreds  of  miles  have  to  be  travelled  by  ox- waggons,  which 
is  bard  to  do  in  a  drj'  8east>n.  Before  the  countrj^  can  be  properly 
opened  up,  ivells  will  have  to  bo  dug  along  the  roads  traversing  it. 

The  Boer  is  very  anxious  to  get  i>i:>ssession  of  the  country,  and  many 
of  the  leading  men  who  hold  their  political  i>ositions  by  the  Boers'  vote, 
say  that  they  are  the  only  people  fitted  for  it,  being  pastoral  nomads. 
B»jt  if  wo  admit  that  they  are  pastoral  nomads,  we  must  also  allow  that 
they  will  never  be  anything  else,  and  that,  from  a  progressive  point 
of  view,  tbey  are  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  advancement.  To  the 
surrounding  world  the  Boer  is  quite  indifferent.  There  is  a  total 
absence  of  interest  in  anything  not  actually  concerning  his  immediate 
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tou&ehold,  or  werf.  His  favotirite  expre^^sion  is  *'  God  moet  twns  help," 
and  tlien  lie  takes  another  cup  of  coftee.  That,  ami  ill-treating  tlie  natives, 
who  cannot  he  callod  his  gervants,  but  his  slaves,  are  the  principal 
occupations  of  his  life. 

The  Kalahari  forms  now  a  large  and  important  diBtrict  of  the  new 
British  Protectorate  of  Bechuana  Land,  and  it  is  a  district  well  worthy 
of  fnrtlicr  exploration.  As  the  map  will  show,  I  have  traversed  the 
length  of  this  district,  and  as  the  photographs  and  specinieus  I  have 
hronght  home  will  prove,  I  have  found  quite  erroneous  the  vague  and 
disheartening  descriptions  that  have  hitherto  been  all  the  information 
that  was  furthcoming.  Moat  of  these  descriptions  are  given  by  trader?, 
hunters,  and  others,  who  evidently  do  not  wish  to  he  disturbed  in  their 
profitable  desert  homes.  I  have,  however,  ijendtrated  this  terra  incognita, 
and  I  here  place  on  record  what  I  saw  and  found  there,  hoping  it  will 
be  of  practical  use  not  only  to  geographers^  but  to  commercial  men. 

For  the  latter  I  would  state  that  a  country  %vhich  teems  with  big 
game  cannot  always  bo  barren,  and  a  proof  that  cattle  and  sheep  thrive 
are  the  sleek  herds  we  met  with.  I  hope  too,  that  I  Imvo  told  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  natives  are  not  so  scarce  as  hitherto  supposed,  but  in 
places  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  also  quite  inclined  to  assist 
European  enterprise,  and  to  take  to  buying  European  clothing  and  other 
goods,  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  |x>intoiit  that  the  Bushmen  and  otlier 
local  trilnas  are  too  little  kni3vra,  and  if  properly  studied  in  thin,  their 
free  homes,  before  they  become  first  contaminated  and  then  exterminated 
by  civil i sat ion»  much  important  ethnological  information  will  lx>  obtained. 
But  I  will  concludo  with  the  hope  that  now  this  great  district  has 
beoomo  part  of  the  British  Empire,  these  interesting  native  races  will 
be  pTcser^^edj  and  that  the  English  public,  in  opening  up  this  district  for 
civiliBation  and  trade,  will  also  give  lasting  protection  to  the  natives. 

After  the  j^aper, 

Mr.  Montagu  Kerr  said  he  bad  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  graphic 
description  given  by  Mr,  Farini  of  bis  journey  througli  the  Kalaliar'u  It  was  evident 
that  bis  journey  was  made  at  a  period  when  the  pale  face  of  the  Kalahari  had  worn 
an  abnorma,!  garb  of  plenty  in  its  mantle  of  bright  ^reen  grass,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
bear  such  glowing  accounts  of  a  country  which  has  lor  so  lon^  liad  the  gtigtn a  attached 
to  it  of  being  an  inhospitable  wilJemeas  and  a  waterlcfiia  wai^te.  But  ho  muat  say 
tliat  it  would  have  heen  a  greater  matter  of  congratulation  had  Mr.  Farini  been  able 
to  show  a  few  blue  linea  of  flowing  waters^ for  thi«  would  be  a  question  difliculfc  to 
answer  for  a  practical  man :  Where  is  the  water  that  will  make  this  land  desirable 
as  a  field  for  the  enterprising  eoloniat  ?  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  unpromising 
facta  when  we  hear  that  ?ame  abounds*  Game  is  migratory.  He  (Mr.  Kerr)  had 
passed  through  eountries  where  in  the  dry  months  not  a  solitary  duiker  could  be  found, 
while  during  the  rains  the  same  country  was  overrun  with  big  game  of  all  deiorip* 
tions.  The  lakelets  marked  upon  the  map  are  the  result  of  a  favourable  rainfall 
following  a  severe  drought,  and  their  duration  is  brief  Were  countries  represented 
on  tbis  principle^  Ben  ^tvis  might  be  an  island^  and  the  midland  counties  of  England 
an  inland  sea.    Although  he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  beautiful  verdure  of 
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the  young  and  succuleot  grasses  seen  diirins  Mr,  Farmi***  visits  he  qiicstionct]  very 
much  whether  they  woald  bo  found  to  exist  at  otlier  BfmsoQs.  It  liad  often  struck 
him  while  hunting  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Kalaharij  or  more  properly  in  North- 
western Bechiiaoaland,  that  if  that  country  was  dry— for  the  rivers  in  Northern 
Bechuaaalatid  have  eenaed  to  be  flowing  rivers — then  we  could  not  expect  to  find 
a  well-watered  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  divide.  He  (Mr.  Kerr)  wa* 
hunting  there  during  the  rains.  He  there  enjoyed  the  plraaurea  of  the  noniad*a  life, 
and  hunted  the  giraffe  on  the  skirts  of  this  new  oasin,  and  even  found  in  the 
solit^iness  of  the  deserted  woods  and  silent  pools  food  for  reflection  if  for  nothing 
else.  It  was  not,  of  eourse,  Mr.  Farini's  fault  that  he  has  been  unable  to  speak 
of  running  rivers  and  lasting  lakes.  This  did  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  hh 
journey  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  added  greatly  to  its  value  by  affording  information  so 
important  to  those  who  m&ke  a  study  of  the  prospective  fields  for  colonisation,  for  it 
only  showg  the  more  strongly  the  truth  of  the  statements  that  have  before  been 
made  by  those  who  have  travelled  on  the  lx)rders  of  the  desert,  Inquirera  should 
read  the  description  given  by  Mn  Baines,  an  explorer  of  tho  highest  repute  for 
diligence,  observation,  and  anprejutliced  opinions,  who  spoke  of  this  region  as  being 
characterised  by  intense  drought.  Sir,  Farini  tells  us  that  the  land  is  risincj  in  the 
region  of  Lake  Ngami.  But  be  the  ca.use  what  it  may,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
desiccation  is  asserting  itself  throughout  this  northern  belt.  There  is  one  principle 
in  all  estimates  which  proves  a  practical  basis  upon  which  to  found  calculattons 
whether  they  be  in  respect  to  land,  water^  or  sir.  The  engineer  must  always  look 
to  the  weakeRt  |>art  of  the  structure  m  the  point  of  greatest  reHtstanoe  to  the  load 
that  has  to  be  carried.  Then  on  those  principles,— at  a  glance  we  see,  judging  from 
post  experience,  that  the  weakest  point  in  arguments  advocating  these  lands  as 
desirable  for  future  homes  for  colonists  is  the  inevitable  droughts  that  occur.  Wells 
and  windmills  are  continually  suggested,  but  before  a  succession  of  lioriogs  have 
been  made,  who  can  say  that  flowing  wells  of  volume  will  bo  found  ?  The  majority 
of  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  windmills  would  Imve  to  be  hauled  by  waggon  for 
great  distances.  He  trusted  that  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  might  be  realised ; 
but  supposing  wo  had  wells  and  a  aever-failing  wind  to  drive  the  donkey-pump  ta 
fill  the  cattle  troughs,  w*e  have  not  yet  strengthened  the  weakest  point  What  can 
he  done  to  sustain  your  cattle  through  a  long  and  severe  drought?  The  grasses 
fade  as  the  year  advances?,  and  in  the  liipring-time  what  can  be  done  to  feed  your 
stock  ?  He  could  imagine  some  one  saying,  **  Oh  I  that  s  the  old  story  I  ^*  It  was 
an  old  question,  but  it  was  as  awkward  to  get  over  as  the  water  jump  with  the 
fence  in  the  foreground.  We  are  told  etisilage  or  silos  are  to  cover  tbi^se  protracted 
periods.  With  regard  to  silos,  advocated  by  Mr.  Farini,  this  is  a  syatt^m  which 
under  the  most  expert  larmers  has  not  proved  successful  in  all  instances.  Unless 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  building  of  the  silo  and  the  stowing  of  the  fodder, 
there  would  surely  be  a  lar^e  percentage  of  loss  as  the  grass  became  sour,  and  the 
pit  is  ruined.  The  pit-buikUng  alone  could  not  be  accomplished  without  labour,  and 
for  the  white  pioneers  of  settlement  in  the  desert  it  would  be  purely  an  experiment. 
ThoiBe  who  know  the  subject  of  silos  would  no  doubt  support  him  when  he  i>aid  that 
as  a  resource  for  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle  for  many  months  id  tho  year,  tho 
system  is  as  yet  undeveloped.  Sometimes  the  African  periods  of  drought  are  of 
long  dumtioE.  The  settlements  are  far  from  market-?,  and  a  farmer  cannot  be  sure 
of  a  wheat  or  com  crop  sufficient  to  sustain  his  family  and  farm  hands.  The  only 
means  of  tmnsport  is  by  the  tardy  ox  waggons,  so  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
silos  offered  no  feasible  remedy.  Immigranta  cannot  be  made  to  order ;  they  must 
bo  taken  as  they  come.  It  is  the  poor,  and  people  of  moderate  means,  with  whom 
wt  have  to  deal  in  questions  of  emigration.     Wc  cannot  speculate  at  thoir  expense. 
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Capital  so  far  has  found  no  ioducement  to  inrcst  m  farming  on  commercial 
principles  in  that  country.  We  cannot  expect  from  tlie  class  of  ordinary  immigrants 
that  high  order  of  Bcientific  farming  which  is  Buggested  hj  Mr,  Farini.  The 
resources  of  the  immigrant  are  Bmall,  find  the  purchase  of  implements  and  the 
stocking  of  the  farm  cats  up  in  the  fi rat  year  all  liis  capital.  We  cannot  expect  to 
find  in  the  Kalahari  that  nature  would  much  assist  the  energetic  endeavours  of  a 
farmen  Even  the  reapers  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Farinl  would  have  hard  work  to  do  in 
a  country  com^iosed  largely  of  sand  cooes  and  small  hills.  America,  or  portions  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  frequently  compared  with  these  regions  in  Africa, 
He  (Mr.  Kerr)  would  say^and  he  spoke  iVom  experience,  for  he  had  spent  a  good 
many  years  in  North  America^  and  had  traversed  its  length  and  breadth  from  aea 
to  se^n,  and  from  the  Tropics  almost  to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  i>erpetual  snow — 
from  what  he  had  seen,  the  conditions  that  surround  any  |>ortion  of  that  great 
ooimtry  are  so  entirely  at  variance  with  those  which  surrounded  Africa,  that  no 
oomiiarison  couM  be  drawn.  We  see,  then,  that  no  market  can  be  ofTered  to  immi- 
grants; no  natural  advantages  except  boundless  acreage;  no  flowing  water;  nothing 
but  the  charm  of  experiment,  as  a  8cienti6c  fanner  working  against  the  heaviest  odds 
ever  offered  to  on©  in  his  line.  There  are  good  places  in  Africa^  and  during  or 
immediately  after  a  good  season's  rain,  it  is  pleasant  to  trek  by  waggon,  and  to  hunt 
and  roatu  the  great  waving  plains ;  but  when  it  comes  to  facing  the  facts  of  farming 
to  make  a  living,  to  make  a  home,  and  to  see  a  future,  we  cannot  look  for  it  in  the 
Bjilabari,  or  its  twin  sister  Bechnanaland.  The  facts  that  go  to  describe  this 
country  are  as  dry  as  the  country  itself.  Were  we  to  exfiect  better  things  from  this 
region  than  from  the  more  favoured  spot**  of  the  south.  Let  us  take  a  j^lance  at 
ike  garden  of  South  Africa^  Natal,  which  is  near  the  sea,  traversed  by  a  railroad, 
abounding  in  great  rolling  hills,  clothed  with  lovely  long  grass,  and  freshened  by 
scuddiog  clouds  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  even  with  these  advantages  forage 
must  be  stacked  in  springtide  to  sustain  the  cattle^  for  the  nutritive  properties  of 
the  grasses  fail  as  the  year  grows  old.  It  must  also  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  the 
labour  question  of  South  Africa  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled.  And  in 
hiatal,  with  all  its  advantages,  and  with  the  introduction  of  coolie  labour  from  India 
(an  expensive  labour)  the  farmers  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  working  their  farms 
witli  profit.  He  sjx)kc  perhaps  strongly,  but  he  wished  to  pluck  from  tlie  minds  of 
intending  colonisers  the  mirage  of  falao  hopes.  These  regions  are  deceptive,  for 
when  in  the  dry  season  all  the  Yeldt  is  like  the  high  road,  barren,  sandy,  and 
bare,  the  region  is  a  desert ;  but  when  the  rains  fall,  all  nature  smiles  in  verdant 
colours  from  the  dry  and  barren  Karroo  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  far  stretching 
I>lains  of  the  Kalahari.  It  has  never  been  doubted  by  any  one  that  the  Bushmea 
existed  in  the  Kalahari  mixed  with  the  renegades  of  the  eastern  tribes.  But  has  the 
inquiry  ever  been  made  why  no  one  else  went  there?  The  contiguous  tribes,  so  far 
as  he  could  learn,  referred  to  it  as  an  undesirable  land  except  for  hunting  during  fine 
weather.  Under  the  pressure  of  early  conquest  the  Bechuana  tribes  proper  neve 
showed  themselves  as  settlers  tn  the  Kalahari,  although  they  have  for  countless  years 
hunted  in  large  imrties  to  the  west,  and  from  there  have  come  the  ostrich  feathers, 
the  hides  and  skins  which  have  helped  to  keep  alive  the  drooping  trade  of  their  land. 
In  the  earlier  days  we  hear  of  the  stronger  arm  of  the  Zulu  pressing  its  northward  path 
of  conquest,  step  by  step  subjecting  the  weaker  tribes  to  slavery*  On  sped  the  tide 
of  tyranny,  and  across  the  divide  until  the  triumphant  Unizilagazi  planted  his  foot 
firmly  on  the  lands  whose  waters  flow  to  the  Zambesi,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Malabeliland,  where  to  this  day  they  sing  the  socgs  of  conquest.  The  conquering 
Matabeli  king  will  not  spread  westward  for  settlement.  Why  ?  Because  he  has 
tried  it  already;  the  fever  killed  his  young  mem     Then  from  those  fugitive  tribes 
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whicb  Mr.  Farmi  has  so  abl  j  described,  we  see  the  remnant  of  a  race  of  people  whose 
unhappy  history  is  well  known.  With  the  diminutive  bow  anil  bone-tip[>eJ  arrow, 
jioisuned  hy  a  root,  tbey  have  fought  for  tbe  forlorn  hofje  uf  existence  in  more 
desirable  lands,  and  wlio  through  dire  necessity  Ijave  sought  rtfuge  in  the  protecting 
arms  of  natur^^  in  a  country  the  expression  of  whoso  face  ia  ibe  weaiwu  of  lleir 
defence — a  country  stamped  by  the  indelible  signs  of  drought — a  country  coveted  Vy 
none !  In  conclusion  he  resetted  very  much  to  hear  the  few  remarks  made  by 
Mr,  Farini  regarding  the  traders  and  hunters  of  the  interior.  Every  one  who  has 
visited  these  remote  regious  must  acknowledge  a  sincere  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
bardy  pioneers  of  commerce,  who  are  at  all  times  ready  to  place  tbeir  buspitality, 
their  knowledge,  their  experience,  and  their  iulluence  at  the  service  of  traveller 
who  come  to  them  for  advice. 

The  President  said  that  if  Mr.  Farini  were  present  he  would  no  doubt  be  the 
first  to  confess  that  tlie  aspect  of  a  country  altered  very  much  at  dilTc rent  seasons. 
He  agreed  with  Mr,  Kerr  that  great  carefulness  should  be  oxerciiied  in  recommending 
any  country  to  the  too  credulous  emigrant.  Certainly,  the  want  of  water  seemed  an 
almost  insupemble  difficulty  in  the  Kalahari  desert.  In  Natal  water  could  be  had 
by  boring,  but  even  there  at  present  great  diJhculty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
work.  Only  last  week  he  received  a  letter  from  an  acquaintance  who  had  been 
wandering  from  farm  to  farm  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  days,  searching  for  work, 
having  originally  been  with  Methuen*s  Horse^  and  there  was  hardly  a  single  farmer 
(hrougbont  that  immense  tract  of  country  who  could  give  liini  any  work  to  do. 
Until  the  Natal  Government  could  point  out  some  district  in  which  it  could  locate 
emigrants,  emigrants  to  South  Africa  would  undoubtedly  do  better  near  to  Cape 
Town  than  farther  inland* 
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Ascent  of  another  Table-topped  Mountam  in  Britieh  Qaiana. — ^Ir,  IL 
Wliitely,  the  iiaturnlist  traveller,  wlio  has  exphjred  so  much  of  the 
interior  of  British  Guiana,  and  iiu  a  Ibntiur  occasion  reached  the  foot  of 
the  vertical  face  of  Mount  Roraima,  has  «*ince  aBcended  JVIount  Twok- 
kway,  a  aimilar  mouniain,  situated  about  50  milea  N*N.W.  of  Eoraima, 
un  the  southern  hank  of  the  Carimang  river,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Aruima.  The  mountain  is  not  so  high  as  Roraima,  but  is  of  similar  fonxi, 
tiat-topped,  with  vertical  walls  and  a  long  sloping  talus  from  the  foot  of 
the  walls  to  the  sa^'anna  conntry  Mow*  It  difters  from  Roraima  in 
being  wooded  at  the  summit  and  in  tho  foot-slopo  at  one  part  giving  a 
eoniparatively  easy  access  tu  the  top,  A  further  difference  is  in  the 
drainage  of  the  Bummit.  On  Eorainia  the  water  falls  over  the  edge  of 
the  plateau,  forming  magnificent  cascades  in  the  raioy  season.  On 
Twek-kway  theio  are  no  waterfalls,  tnid  the  water  drains  off  by  a  cavity 
t.f  great  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  plateau,  Mr.  Whitely  8j>ent  twelve 
months  in  exploring  the  mountain  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Dr.  Lenz's  Expedition,— Later  news  •  has  been  received  from  Dr. 
Lcnz  at  Vienna  and  by  Sir  F*  do  Win  ton.     In  a  letter  dated  Stanley 
*    Vitfe  *  Proctedihgs/  antr,  jk  3;jtK 
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Fallsj  Fel>niaty  19th,  1B86,  the  traveller  iloBcribes  tho  joiu^uey  up  the  rivor 
from  Eqiiat4:^r  Station,  whick  he  left  on  Januaiy  15th,  lie  learnt  from 
Tijvpo  Tib  at  Bttiiley  Fidk  that  a  year  pie%'iouB  this  mfluontiiil  Arah  trader 
hod  sent  a  party  which  reached  the  Okj^oro  river  (the  Lnkebu  of  Stanley's 
latest  map),  the  iiativet*  uf  the  river  beiug  the  Wabi«,  (UvclliDg  some 
days'  jimnicy  above  the  coBfluence  of  tho  Okyoro  mnl  the  Liudi,  These 
Wahia  liavc  pinstied  the  Arabs  as  far  as  tho  Congo,  iiiid  even  attacked 
the  Falls  Station  it^self.  Ten  months  before  the  date  of  Dr.  Lenz's  letter, 
Tippo  had  sent  another  expedition  of  500  men  to  tlio  north,  Imt  that  had 
not  returned ;  it  wo»  oidy  known  that  it  had  crossed  tlie  Okyoro.  If  this 
expedition  letnrned  in  time  Tippo  was  to  give  Dr.  Lenz  200  to  300  men 
to  accompany  him  northwards.  Dr.  Lenz  decided  to  stay  for  a  month  at 
the  Falls,  and  if  the  expedition  had  not  re  turn  ed,  he  ivould  accompany 
Tippo  to  Njaiigwe,  whence  he  would  ]jroceed  to  Kuanda^  and  thence 
imwards  to  tbo  Mwuta  Nzige,  accomxmnied  by  men  whom  Tippo  could 
let  him  have  frum  hin  Bcriba  in  Ruanda*  Tippo  himself  intended  to 
proceed  to  Zanzibar.  On  the  importance  for  geography  of  an  exploration 
froia  Kyangwe  to  Mwnta  Nzigo,  Dr.  Lonz  rightly  insists.  At  the 
lake  he  hopes  to  learn  eomothing  of  the  fate  of  Dr.  Junker  and  the 
other  missing  Europeans.  Once  on  the  lake  lie  thinks  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  reach  the  upper  couriie  of  the  Welle.  Before  he  left  the  Falls 
he  woidd  send  off  another  letter,  which  would  probably  leuve  in  the 
Sianhi/  in  April  or  Ma>%  Dn  Lenz  requests  that  the  Austrian  Consuls  in 
Eaftt  Africa  be  requested  to  honour  any  bills  he  may  have  to  give  to 
Tippo  and  others,  an<l  we  are  glad  to  know  tljat  the  Austrian  Government 
has  given  instructions  in  accordance  with  the  request* 

Hoimt  CamarooiiE. — The  following  account  of  a  journey  made  (May 
and  June  1885)  in  the  district  of  Mount  Cameroons  by  two  Swedish 
colonists,  MM.  G.  A^aldau  and  K,  Knutson,  is  taken  from  Petermann's 
*  Mitteilungen  ■  (No.  G).  The  travellers  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
Cameroons  group,  journeying  farther  to  the  north  than  the  Kev,  T.  J. 
Comber  in  November  1877.  Comber's  route  to  Lake  Richard  was  along 
tlie  Mungo  and  across  Bakundu-ba-Nambeleh,  but  the  Swedish  travellers 
followed  the  route  taken  by  them  in  January  188*'>  in  ctmipany  with 
Dr.  Zoller  as  far  as  Bwea^  then  keeping  to  the  west  of  the  Mungo,  they 
directed  their  course  northwards  to  Lake  Richard  and  Elei)hant  Lake 
(BalomVii-ba-Miai),  round  which  they  travelled.  Having  explored  the 
district  in  which  the  Mene,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  del  Rcj  Delta,  rise«, 
they  marched  in  a  westerly  direction  and  arrived  at  the  source  of  tho 
Mokono,  which  is  apparently  an  affluent  of  the  Old  Calalmr.  They  then 
returned  across  the  Mene,  and  reached  in  a  south*wcstcr1y  direction  the 
cotist  at  Battika.  The  ethnological  information  obtained  by  tho  travellers 
is  very  valuable,  more  e specially'  as  regards  the  numbers  of  the  natives 
of  the  districts  traversed,  but  their  expedition  is  chiefly  interesting  from 
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tlio  mformation  it  gives  ^ns  about  the  Rio  del  Bey,  which  under  the 
agreement  of  7th  May,  1885,  sliould  form  the  boutidary  between  the 
English  territory  on  the  Niger  and  the  German  colony  of  the  Cameroon s 
The  resn It  of  their  observations  is  that  the  Rio  del  Eey  is  not  a  river^ 
but  rather  an  estnary,  consisting  of  two  arms  of  water,  one  of  which 
<soming  from  the  north-east  is  the  Mene,  and  the  other  from  the  north 
is  connected  with  the  Old  Calabar. 

Cimene  River, — ^At  the  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris, 
held  on  7th  May,  a  commnnication  was  read  from  M.  Eomanet  du 
€ailland  with  refercDce  to  the  jonrney  made  by  Father  Diix^arqnet,  of 
the  Pijres  du  Saint-Esprit  mission,  to  the  platcan  of  Amboella.  Starting 
from  Fort  Hum  be,  which  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Cimene,  the  traveller  crossed  the  river  and  traversed  the 
kingdoms  of  Evaro  and  Handa.  Leaving  the  basin  of  the  Kuerahi,  be 
-ftrrived  at  the  plateau.  The  station  founded  by  bim  en  the  plateau,  viz. 
**  Notre-Dame-des-Amboella,"  is  situated  in  15°  8'  S-  lat,  and  IS"*  14'  long, 
oast  of  Greenwich,  at  an  altitude  of  4540  feet,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Okashilanda,  a  tributary  flowiiig  into  tlio  Cunene  oi*  its  left  bank. 
Father  Duparquet  gives  information  about  the  Kiierahi  and  the 
Kavundu,  which  flow  Ix^tween  the  Cunene  and  the  Oka%^ango.  The 
former  of  the  two  rivers,  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans,  crosses  the 
territory  of  Evare,  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  forras  a  lake. 

The  Eeian  Basin. — Mr,  Cope  Whitehouse  has  returned  to  London 
and  communicated  to  ns  the  results  of  his  latest  surveys  in  the 
Fayum.  In  tbo  month  of  February  last,  accompanied  by  Herr 
^tadler,  a  skilled  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  bo 
oxplored  the  basin  and  ascertained  the  levelling  line  between  the 
canal  of  Clhaniq  and  the  promontory  which  commands  the  valleys  of 
Reian  es-Soghelir,  Re7an  el-Kebir,  «nd  Wadi  MovUeh,  A  datum  point 
was  fixed  at  40  feet  (12  metres)  below  the  Mediterranean  in  order  to 
survey  the  whole  depression  and  to  examine  tbo  Wadi  Moiiileh,  which  is 
probably  identical  with  the  ancient  Dionysias,  situated  according  to  the 
Ptolemaic  maps  on  the  long  narrow  branch  of  Lake  Mceris.  The  total 
nrca  of  the  depression  is  estimated  at  232  square  miles  (COO  sq.  km.), 
with  a  maxiinnm  depth  below  the  Upper  Nile  of  280  feet.  Mr.  White- 
house  states  that,  after  having  Bubtnifcted  his  observations  to  the 
-experienced  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Egyptian  Institute  and 
il\G  Khedivial  Geographical  Society^  he  has  full  confidence  in  the  theories 
put  forward  by  him  four  years  ago.  The  possibility  of  utilising  these 
basins  for  storing  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Nile  is,  he  says,  interesting 
the  public.  The  EJiedive  has  lent  his  assistance  to  the  enterprise,  and 
Colonel  Scott-Monerieff,  JJircctor  of  Publio  Works,  proposes  shortly  to 
make  a  general  survey  of  the  basins  and  to  calculate  the  cost  of  a 
canal    to   connect   the  ^'ile  iiith  the  depression.     The  MaboMniedans 
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regard  the  j»roject  favonrably  lieeaHse  tlioir  traditione  attribute 
the  forination  of  Lake  Moeris  to  tho  ratilarch  Joseph,  whose  samo 
18  jire&eived  in  Bahr  Jusuf.  Should  the  enterprise  bo  succesa fully 
carried  out,  the  volume  of  water  iu  the  Lower  Nile  would  be 
doubled  I  and  an  enormous  tract  of  now  abandoned  country  brought 
under  cultivatioo* — Br.  Schwcinfurth,  wdio  snrvejed  tbo  ReTfaii  basin 
in  January  last,  has  not  pronounced  in  favour  of  Mr*  Whitehouse'a 
theorieH.  He  regards  the  question  as  not  yet  ripe  for  decision.  His 
results,  with  a  map,  have  been  recently  publiBhed  in  the  '  Zeitschrift ' 
(Ko.  122)  of  tlio  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin.  His  observations  for 
the  levelling  were  only  taken  wath  an  aneroid.  Br.  Schweinfurth's 
explorations  of  Birkct-el-Qerun  have  led  to  the  rectification  of  an  error^ 
coTuraon  to  all  maps  published  since  Ihe  French  expedition,  of  making 
tho  lake-basin  in  Fayum  extend  from  north-east  to  north-west  instead 
of  from  east  to  west  as  is  really  tlie  ease.  The  ehoro-line  of  the  lake  is 
Bubfit^utially  altered  by  Dr.  Sehweinfurth'a  surveys.  For  the  last  ten 
years,  and  more  especially  sioco  the  sugar  cane  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  tho  level  of  the  lake  baa  risen  per- 
ceptibly;  tho  yearly  riso  is  estimated  at  1-18  inches  (3  cm.). 

Baffia  Land.^ — A  detailed  accouot  of  Dr.  Franz  Boas'  journey  (1883-4)  to 
Cambtriaiid  Hoimd  and  the  country  west  of  Davis  Straits^  is  published  in  No.  80  of 
the  Supplementary  Papers  of  Peter mann's  '  Mitteiliingen.*  The  chief  object  of  the 
journey  was  ethnographical  rather  than  geographical,  but  Dr*  Boas  has  added 
considembiy  to  our  kaowledge  of  tho  configuration  i,^f  tho  coasts  of  Cnruberlajid 
Sound  and  the  north-east  coast  of  Baffin  Laud.  Tho  trju'eller  get  sail  on  20th  June^ 
1883,  and  arrived  after  a  favourable  passage  on  9th  Jnly  in  Davia  StraiU.  Here 
difficulties  began,  as  the  entrance  to  the  Sound  was  to  a  large  extent  blocked  by  tho 
lloatiag  ioc  dnven  thither  from  the  Straits  by  a  continuous  south  wind.  It  was  not 
until  the  26th  August  that  he  arrived  at  Wareham  Island,  and  then  some  days 
later  at  the  Island  of  Kekerten,  which  he  made  his  headquarters.  His  first  ex- 
l>edition  waa  to  the  Gtrman  Polar  station  at  Kingawa,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomed.  Hetuming  almost  directly  to  Kekerten  he  made  several  short  boat 
journeys  up  the  neighbouring  fjords  during  the  mouths  of  September  and  October. 
By  the  end  of  the  latter  month  most  of  the  Esquimaux  who  bad  been  away 
reindeer  hunting  along  tbo  valley  between  Kingnait  and  8aurab,  and  iu  other 
diatricta  where  the  nnimala  abound,  hati  returned  to  their  winter  quarters,  and 
the  traveller  iviis  able  to  engage  a  boat*6  crew.  During  November  the  weather  was 
80  bad  that  further  excursions  were  out  of  the  question,  changeable  winds  and  heavy 
snowstorms  jirevailing  during  the  autumn  season  in  these  regions.  However, 
Dr.  Bons  utilised  the  time  by  commencing  his  ethnologicftl  studies  among  the 
natives.  About  tbo  middle  of  December  the  ice  being  sufficiently  strong  in  ths 
njiper  part  of  the  Sound^  he  set  out  with  two  companions  upon  a  sledge  journey  to 
the  north,  visiting  the  iidand  of  Augpalugtnng^  where  the  Florence  wintered  (187T--3)- 
'I'he  ct>ld  was  intense,  the  thermometer  registering  on  one  occasion  — 48*  Centigrmde 
(—54*^  Ftihr.).  He  was  compelled  to  return  again  to  Kekerten  because  his  supply  of 
jirovisions  was  exhausted,  and  oue  of  Ms  companions  had  been  severely  frost-bitten. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  1884  was  occupied  with  a  series  of  sledge  excursions  all 
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along  the  north-west  and  west  ooftsta  of  Cumberland  Sonnd.  Tho  travdh^r  was 
well  received  by  the  nativ^es  of  the  different  islands  which  lie  along  this  ccast,  and 
was  etiabl&d  to  collect  valuable  in  formation  regardiog  their  dialecta  and  modes  of 
life.  On  12tli  March  he  set  out  on  an  exf>edition  to  the  south,  folio wiug  the  east 
coast  of  tho  Sound,  and,  crossing  the  tongue  of  land  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
Cape  Mercy,  he  penetrated  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Saumia  as  far  as  C&in  Fry. 
Returning  again  to  Kekerten  be  undertook  ft  short  sledge  jouroey  up  Irving 
Inlet  (Neltilling  Fjord)  on  the  west  coast.  Crossing  the  watershed  lietwei-n 
Cumberland  Sound  and  Fox  Channel,  he  at  length  reached  Nettilliog  Lake. 
TLe  country  round  is  vrry  tlat,  tlie  snow-covered  plains  ht'iug  oely  broken  by  low 
hills  not  70  feet  high.  On  the  6th  May  Dr.  Boas  commenced  the  moat  important 
of  his  expeditions,  viz.  that  along  the  north-east  coast  of  Baffin  Land.  Journeying 
up  the  Kingnait  Fjur<l,  \\  here  ice  blocks  greatly  hindered  his  progress,  he  was 
struck  with  the  temice  formation  of  the  river  valley.  These  termcea,  oa  which  are 
small  lakes,  he  calls  moraines,  the  term  being  applied  to  similar  formations  found 
in  the  neiglibourliood  of  the  German  Polar  Station  at  KiDgawa,  Tlie  successive 
ascents  from  tenace  to  terrace  mado  travelling  laburioius.  The  crossing  of  the 
Kingnait  dibtrict  occupitid  eleven  days,  and  is  regarded  by  the  traveller  as  the  moat 
diflicult  part  of  the  whole  journey.  On  22ud  5Iay  be  arrived  at  Pad  loping  Island 
nn  Davis  Straits,  and  commenced  in  company  with  one  native  guide  to  travel 
north  along  the  coast.  He  reached  the  settlement  of  Idjuuwing  on  16th  June, 
and  erected  his  teut  near  tbat  spot.  Storing  away  ali  unnecessary  baggage 
therein,  ho  sot  out  again  in  a  northerly  direction,  touching  at  most  of  the 
Matids  off  the  coast  of  Hornc  Bay.  The  weather  was  not  favourable,  and 
except  in  the  fjords,  where  the  ice  was  even,  the  dogs  bad  hard  work  to  drag 
tho  sledge.  The  farthest  ix>inl  north  which  he  reached  was  the  little  island  of 
Sirsartijung,  a  few  miles  north  of  Kukteling  LaarL  This  was  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
and  it  being  too  late  in  the  year  to  proceed  further,  be  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
turn  back.  The  return  journey  was  accomplished  under  more  favourable  conditions. 
He  had  intended  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  among  the  Esquimaux  and  to  return 
home  in  the  autumn,  but  the  condition  of  the  ice  was  unsatisfactory,  so  be  decided 
to  take  the  first  ship  borne.  No  vessel  arrived  until  the  end  of  August,  when  a 
Newfoundland  sliip,  named  the  Wolf,  cast  ancbor  at  the  fjord.  He  went  aboard, 
and  reached  St.  John's  on  the  7th  of  September.  Dr,  Boas  concludes  the  narrative 
of  bis  journey  with  some  general  hints  upon  the  best  method  and  Beason  for 
travelling  in  these  regions,  and  his  notes  upon  tho  provisions,  clothing,  and  men 
required  will  be  useful  to  future  explorers.  He  gives  a  long  description  of  tho 
geographical  features  of  the  coasts  of  Baffin  Land  aud  Cumberland  Sound,  in  which 
will  be  found  a  vast  amount  of  new  information.  But  tho  geographical  results  of 
the  expeditioa  will  be  best  seen  by  comparing  the  escelleut  mapa  which  Dr.  Boas 
hifi  prepared,  eniljodying  bis  own  observations  and  results  of  tbe  surveys  made  by 
the  German  Polar  station  at  Kingavva  with  tbe  latest  Admiralty  charts.  Tbe  most 
important  of  these  results  is  the  rectification  of  tbe  coasl-hne  of  Baffin  Land  from 
Exeter  Sound  to  tbeTOlh  parallel  of  latitude  N.,  especially  round  Home  Bay  hitherto 
unexplored,  and  marked  on  the  Admiralty  chart  "land  soen^  but  not  continuous*" 
The  north  and  east  coasts  of  Cumberland  Sound,  with  the  numerous  islands  situate 
along  them,  have  been  accurately  defined,  as  well  as  the  &o\itb-east  coast  of  Sautnia, 
where  important  alterations  will  bave  to  be  made  on  existing  maps.  Much,  bow- 
ever,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  these  regions,  which  are  only  known  as  regards 
their  outlines,  while  the  vast  plains  of  the  west  oOfer  a  still  wider  field  fur  explora- 
tion*    The  ethnological  results  of  Br,  Boas*  expedition  are  of  great  importance. 


* 
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His  notea  embrace  all  phases  of  the  life  of  the  Esquimaujc,  together  with  their 
dJBlects  and  iTeligbn,  He  discusses  the  quest ioa  of  the  distribution  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  race  and  the  iiifluenco  of  their  local  surroundings  ujxin  their  character. 
Being  dependent  upon  the  chase  for  their  uuhsisteuce,  they  change  their  dwelling- 
places  to  find  the  best  hunting  grouods.  The  following  are  tlie  seven  divisions 
under  which  Dr.  Boas  classifies  the  Esquimaux  of  Baf!ia  Land  i — (!.)  the  Sikosuilar- 
raiut  or  "  people  of  the  loose-ice  coastSj^'  who  inhabit  the  extreme  south-west  of 
Baffin  Land,  their  two  chief  winter  settlements  being  in  the  vicinity  of  King's  Cape ; 
in  the  summer  they  hunt  the  reindeer  on  the  plains  bordering  Fox  Channel ;  (ii.)  tho 
Akuiiarmiitt,  or  **  people  of  the  between  land,"  whose  winter  quarters  are  situated 
on  the  north  coact  of  Hudson  Strait  from  Broken  Point  to  North  Bluff,  while  in 
summer  they  wrindcr  to  the  shores  of  tlje  fresh- water  lake  Amakdjuak;  they  have 
also  a  winter  settlement  in  North  Bay ;  (iii.)  tho  K'aumauangmiut,  or  "  people  of 
Lake  K*aumauau^";  (iv.)  the  Nu^ermhit,  who  settle  around  the  shores  of  Frobishcr 
Bay  and  the  vicinity,  where  they  hunt  the  walrus ;  there  is  considerable  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  K*aumauangmiut, /who  sail  round  into  FrobisherBay  through 
the  passage  between  Beaolution  Island  and  the  mainland ;  (v,)  the  Okomiut,  or 
*'  dwellers  in  the  leeward  land,"  whose  haunts  arc  the  coasts  of  Cumberland  Sound; 
(vh)  the  Akudnirnmiut,  or  *'the  people  of  the  middle  land,"  inhabiting  the  north- 
east coast  of  Baffin  Land  from  Cape  Searle  to  Cape  Ellington ;  (viL)  the  Aggomiut, 
or  "people  of  the  windward  land/'  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prince  Negent 
Inlet,  Dr.  Boas  enters  into  fuller  details  regarding  the  three  last-named  divisions, 
as  they  represent  tho  people  living  in  ihe  regions  which  he  personally  visited.  The 
Esquimaux  invariably  settle  w*here  there  are  extensive  ice  plains  for  trapping  the 
sea-dogs.  In  winter  they  prefer  to  congregate  for  this  purpose,  but  in  the  summer 
they  are  scattered  in  all  directions  hunting  tho  reindeer. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING,  May  24th,  1886, 

Tho  Most  Hon,  The  MARQtJis  of  Lorxe,  President^  ia  the  Chair. 

ELECTroNs, —  Wm,  Tiw%.  Arnold,  Esq.;  Ahx.  Frands  BaUiU^  Esq,;  Colonel 
Mkhard  C\  Brook;  Lord  Eustace  Cocii ;  WiUiam  Robert  Henderson,  Emg.^  M.n.  ; 
S,  G,  JoneSj  Esq, ;  Hobert  P,  Litton,  E»fj. ;  Thomtis  MacJeatf,  Esq, ;  Edu^rd  Ntmnf 
Esq.;  David  Oarhutt  I^t/ikntt/^  E^'j. ;  John  Bagoi  Serlvtn^  Eisq. ;  Ifobcrt  Scitfeil^ 
Esq, ;  Captain  Anthomj  S.  Thorn  son  ;  Theodore  C  Walker^  Esq. ;  H,  B,  dc  Jtt 
Toer  Wall,  Esq. 

Presentation. — J.  H,  Cnfonie^  Esq, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  the  Secretary,  Mr,  C.  E.  Maekjiajii, 
re^  the  Regulations  which  govern  the  Anniversary  Meetiugs  of  the  Societ}'.  Aiter 
which  the  Pbesidcnt  nominated,  aa  Scrutiaeerd  of  the  Ballot,  Mr.  II.  IL  Major, 
F.g.A.,  and  Mr,  J.  S.  Dyason. 

Mr,  Markeiam  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Council  n&  follows ;— * 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  Buhmitting  to  the  Fellows  the  following  Report 
on  tho  ftnaucial  and  general  condition  of  the  Society  :^ 

Mtmhers, — The  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the  year  (ending  April  30th, 
1866)  was  173,  beaides  three  Honorary  Corresponding  Members*      In  the  previous 
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yeax,  1884-85,  the  total  elections  amounted  to  190,  and  in  1883-84  the  number  was 
183.  Our  losses  have  been,  by  death  63  (besides  one  Honorary  Ck^rresponding 
Member),  by  resignation  75,  and  by  removal  on  account  of  arrears  of  subscription 
21 ;  making  the  net  increase  for  the  year  16.  In  the  year  1884-85  there  was  an 
increase  of  13 ;  in  1883-84  an  increase  of  14.  The  total  number  of  Fellows  on  the 
list  (exclusive  of  Honorary  Members)  on  the  Ist  of  May  was  3407. 

Finance. — As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  Balance  Sheet,  the  total  net  income 
for  the  Financial  year  ending  Slst  December  1885  (i.  e.  exclusive  of  balance  in  hand 
and  998Z.  0«.  lOrf.,  sale  of  India  Debentures),  was  7740Z.  11«.  Sd.,  of  which  5625/. 
consisted  of  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  of  Fellows.  In  the  previous  year,  1884, 
the  total  net  income  was  8464Z.  lis.  l^d.,  and  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  &c., 
6246/.  188.  4d.;  in  1883  the  two  totals  were  8599/.  9^.  and  6211Z.  Os.  Sd. 
respectively. 

The  net  expenditure  for  the  past  year  (L  e.  exclusive  of  balance  in  hand  and 
501/.  lis.  (yd.  roturaed  to  Society's  Bankers)  was  8053/.  12s.  4irf.,  including  815/. 
spent  on  Expeditions.  The  net  expenditure  in  1884  was  0266/.  Os.  5d. ;  in  1883, 
8624/.  28.  lid. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council  have  held,  as  usual.  Monthly  Meetings 
during  the  year,  supervising  the  accounts  of  the  Society.  The  Annual  Audit  was 
lield  on  the  7th  of  April  last,  the  Auditors  being,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  Sir 
Hawson  W.  Kawson  and  S.  W.  Silver,  Esq.,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  at  large 
E.  0.  Tudor,  Esq.,  and  J.  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Council  and  Fellows  are  due  to  these  gentlemen  for  having  freely  devoted  their 
valuable  time  to  this  important  task.  At  the  end  of  their  labours  the  Auditors 
drew  up  the  following  Report  to  the  Council : — 

Auditors'  JReport. — *'  The  Auditors  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  Accounts 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1885,  have 
examined  and  compared  the  Account  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Society,  as 
described  in  previous  Annual  Reports,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  correctly 
stated  and  sufficiently  vouched.  They  have  been  kept  and  submitted  in  the  same 
satisfactory  manner  as  previously  reported. 

"The  Investments  amount  to  18,540/.  6s.  10c/.,  having  been  reduced  by  1000/. 
since  1884  by  the  sale  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  special  Donation,  referred  to  in  last 
year's  Report,  and  consist  of  the  following  securities : — 

£  *.  (/. 
North-Eastern  Railway  4  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  1000  0  0 
Gi-eat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  5  per  Cent.  Stock  ..  4000  0  0 
Great  Western  l^ilway  4 J  per  Cent.  Stock  (Davis 

bequest)      1800    0    0 

London  and  North-Western  Railway  4  per    Cent. 

Debenture  Stock  (Murchison  bequest) 1000    0    0 

Caledonian  Railway  4  per  Cent.  Preference  Stock      ..       2000    0    0 

Norwegian  4  i)er  Cent.  Bonds       1000    0    0 

India  Stock lOCO    0    0 

India  3J  per  Cent.  Debentures      1000    0    0 

Consols 3669    2    2 

Consols  (Peek  Fund)      1000    0    0 

Consols  (Back  bequest) 561    0    S 

Consols  (Trevelyan  bequest)        510    4    0 

£18,540    6  10 
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'*Tlie  Balance  Sheet  ehows  that  by  tli<j  above  aalo  the  temporary  advance  of 
500/,  made  by  die  Society's  Bankers  in  1884  has  been  paiii  off,  and  the  Balance  at 
the  end  of  the  year  has  been  increased  from  113/,  Is,  Id.  to  320/.  85.  Bd. 

'*  But  it  shows  that  the  Society  has  received  dnring  the  year,  and  should  be 
prepared  to  expect  during  future  yeara,  a  smaller  amount  from  Subscriptions  and 
Entrance  Fees  than  heretofore,  which  has  been  met  in  the  past  year  by  a  large 
reduction  in  the  exfxjndituro  on  Exptditions, 

"  The  frtlliDg  off  on  ordinary  receipts  has  been :— 

"  On  Subflcriptions  (current) Vd2 

„               (arrears) ..  128 

EntmnoeFees        66 

Comjxjsitions          31S* 

*' Total -   £1)45 


**  There  has  also  been  a  reduction  of  1021.  in  the  sale  of  Publications  and  Adver- 
tisicmentB  compared  with  1884,  arieing  solely  from  the  extraordinary  sale  of  the 
Society's  Map  of  Equatorial  Africa  in  that  year. 
**  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  a 

£ 
"  Saving  in  the  cost  of  Publications  of    ,.      .,     424 
And  on  Grants  for  Expeditions 1460 


*  Total. 


£IH84 


At  the  same  time  there  has  been  an  increaao  of  708/,  under  the  heads  of  House 
(expenses  of  repairs),  Library,  Map  Koom,  Meetings,  and  Scientific  Purposes.  Most 
of  these  are  of  a  temporary  character,  and  more  than  half  the  amount  (442/.)  has 
been  expended  on  the  late  Exhibition  of  Geolographical  Appliances. 

*' A  comparison  of  ordinary  Beceipts  and  total  Expenditure  with  previous  years, 
as  shown  in  last  year^d  Heport^  exhibits  a  satiafactory  approach  to  balancing  tbo 
Budget,  vjz»: — 

Ordln&ry                      Totit  Kxtc»  of 

Yrjtre.                    Receipts.  £x|)C'nilUu.re.  Expetidlttire. 

X                                 £  £ 

1883                   mm                   8ti24  24  ) 

1S84                    8404                    *J2*jil  802  J  £1  HO 

J  885                    7741                    8055  314  | 

**The  etjualisation  may  be  completed  in  the  i>ri!ieot  year,  as  the  Auditors  ar© 
informed  that  the  Society  is  not  pledged  to  any  heavy  extraordinary  exj»enditnre^ 
while  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Fellows  to  remark  that  in  these  three  years  of 
heavy  expenditure  on  Ex|>c\litions  and  of  admittedly  general  def^ression,  the  excess 
of  expeoditure,  after  applyiag  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  donation  to  its  intended  purpose, 
has  only  been  140/. 

"The  arrears  of  subscriptions,  valued  last  year  at  3tl2/.,  have  increased  to  465/. 

"The  total  Assets  of  the  Society,  valued  laiit  year  at  40,042/.  l(j«.  2^/,,  are  esti- 
mated this  year  at  3I>,330?,  As,  Id. 


7th  April,  1880.^ 


(Signed)        Bawson  W.  Rawson, 
S.  W.  Silver, 
J,  D.  TnoMso>', 

E.  O.  TUDOH, 


f  Aiidiiorst 
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The  following  Bdanoe  Sheet  and  Statement^  showing  the  Beceipts  and  Expendi- 
ture of  the  Society  from  the  year  1848  up  to  the  present  date,  are  annexed  to  the 
Keport  of  the  Auditors  :— 


lUceipts. 


BALANCE  SHEET  FOB  THE  TEAB  1885.         Expenditure. 


1885. 
BdUuie^     in     Bankers' ) 
bands  3l8t  Dec  1S84..  j 
Do.   AccoontantTa   do. 

jTiifticrtptioiM.— • 
For  the  current  year . . 
Paid  in  advance . .    . . 
Arrears 

Kntranee  Feet       . .     . . 
Lift  Cow^poiUumM, .     . . 
raymenti  made  in  error     ; 
i'arliametUttrjf  Orant  . . 
Jient  qf  Shop  and  Vaultt 
iSOle  of  FubUeationa  and )  ' 
Advertiaeinents  . .     ..  < 
ravmenU  for   Sctenttficf 

InatmcUon ) 

iMin  of  Diagrams. .     . . 
Moval  Premium    . .     . .     ' 
Sale  qfiawH.  India  Zk  per  t  \ 
cent.  Jkbentures. .     . .  3 
Dividendi  s  I 

North-Eastem  Railway  ) 
4  per  Cent.  Debenture  > 
Stock..     ..      10002.  ) I 
Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  6  per  Ctot 
Stock       . .      4000i. 
Great  Western  Railway  \ 
4i  per  GenL  Stock  >| 
[DavlsBequeetllSOOl.  { 
London    and     Nortb>  | 
Western      Railway  I 
4  per  Gent  Deben->l 
ture  Stock  [Marchi-  I ' 
son  Bequest]    lOOOl.  ;  | 
Caledonian      RaUway  ) ; 
4  percent  Preference  > 
Stock        ..     2000<.)l 
Norwegian  4  per  Cent.  (  , 
Bonds        . .    1000/. ) 
India  Stock    ..    lOOOl     , 
India  3^  per  Cent  De- 1  ' 
bentures  . .      2000^  )  i 
Consols    3069{.  2t.  2d. 
„       [Peck     Fund 
looor  , 

„      [Back  bequest]  i  I 

Mil.  OS.  8d.  5 
„      [Trevelyan  be- ) 
quest]    610{.  4«.  Od.  3 
Interest  on  lOOOZ.  de- 
posited from  March  3 
to  May  27 


£  i.  d. 

113  1  7 
28  7.  9| 


3,839 

0 

: 

606 

0 

0 

302 

0 

0 

£     M.   d. 


141  9  4| 


Its! 


2d.    , 
lOi.  ( I 


1,747  0 
480  0 
398  0 
92  16 
600  0 
136  1 


38  17 

232    8 

74     7 


17     6, 


77  13    6 


38  16 
38  16 
67  16 
106  12 
29     1 

16    6 

14  16 


9    9    0 
52  10    0 

998     0  10 


1885. 

/ToMM  .*— Taxes  and  In•^ 
suranceo.  Repairs,  Im-  I 
proTements  and  Fumi-  > 
ture.  Coal,  Gas  and  I 
Water-rate,  Ac  ..     ..J 

Oj^oe:  — Salaries  and) 
Gratuitiea,  Stationeiy  f 
and  Printing,  Fostagea  i 
and  Parcels,  &a  . .     . .  j 

Library  •• — 
SaUriea.  Books,  Bind-) 
ing.  &c ' 3 

llap-Hoom  .'^ 
Salaries  and  Gratuities,  ) 
Maps,  Instruments,  > 

I               ice         ,m         tm         .•         ..1 
Meetings 
,  Sdenhfc  Purposes : — 
Scientific  Instruction. . 
Payment  to  Inspector 
of  Geographical  Edu- 
cation        

i  I  Expenses  on  account  of 
'         Geographical    Exhl- 

I  bitiun       

;  I  Medals  and  other  awards 
I:  PufriicoKoiM  .*—I*rinting\ 
ii  Monthly  Proceedings.! 
I|  and  Vol.  I.,  Part  3.) 
I '  Supplementary  l>apers,  I 
'  Mf^  and  Illustrations/ 
Paifments  In  error  returned 
|;  Amount  rounded  to  the  ' 
.1    Society's  Bankers,  with  ^ 

,1    interest J 

A  ExpedUions  :~~ 

I,    Grant       to       Consul) 

';!        O'Neill's  Expedition  5 

I I  Grant  to  H.  0.  Forbes* 
; ;  New  G  uinea  Expedl- 
!|        tion 

1 1    Grant  to  J.  T.  least's 
M        East  African  Expe- 
dition         

Bombay's  Pension 

Balance  in  Bankers' ) 
hands  31st  Dec.  1885 . .  3 
Do.  Accountant's  do. 


t  $.  d. 


780    0    4 


£    $.  d. 

393    2    4 

*1,S02  11    6 


11  15    0 
150    0     0 

292    7    2| 


£'  8,880     1    7i 


200  0  0 

250  0  0 

350  0  0 

15  0  0 


320     8     6 
4    9    4 


1,113    8  10 
201  13    8 


520    2    2i 
200    9    0 


2,689    3  10 

78    0    0 
601  11     6 


£  8,880     1     U 


REGINALD  T.  COCKS. 
Treasurer, 


Audited  and  found  eorreet,  ike  Itk  day  qf  AprU,  1886. 
RAWSON  W.  RAWSON,  -^ 
S.  W.  SILVER, 


J.  D.  THOMSON, 
E.  0.  TUDOR, 


Y  Auditors, 
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STATEMI3NT  showiHg  the  Bexteipts  ftnd  ExPE?fuiTUEi?  of  the  Society  &oin  the  Tear 
1848  to  the  3lBt  Dec.,  1885. 


*Ijieliid«8  Treaanry  Gnnl  «r  lOODl. 
for  Ibe  ISiBt  Afrlcao  Kxpedjtlun. 

*Ia«liid«e  TrearaiT  Qfimt  of  asool. 
for  tlte  EftAt  African  Kxpeditioti^ 

*I]3clDdeM  LrgttCT  of  Mil  Bcr^amin 
OUvelrii.  15061  Hi,  Id. 

•Indarlci  Legacy  of  Mr.  Alfred  D*.v\m, 

^Inctiidm  Legacy  of  Sir  Roderick 
Marchlion,  lOOOl, 

•luctudfii  Mr.  .Time*  Ymang*8!  Grant 
for  Congo  ExpedfUoti,  20CK)L 

<jiicliKte«  1O09I.  lU.  ^.  tale  of  Ex- 

■Jncludr»  Mr.  Janca  Toong't  Grant 
for  ttue  Congo  Elxpcdlttoo,  lOtlt. 
Ht. 

•Includea  ParlknieiitftTy  firant  of 
300L)f,  to  Cameron  felxp«dlticiti. 

^"Jncludefl  DonaUon  of  fiCDt.  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Lambert. 

>*Inclcidea   Legacy   of  Adtniral    Sir  i 
U«ofige  Back^  MUl. 

'  'Include*  Legacy  <jf  Sir  W<  C.  Tre- 
velyan,  &ool. 

*»Iiiclades  lOOsL  ar,  3d.,  sale  of  E.v 
cta«quer  Bllla. 

^*Ifi€l(idei  lOOOE.  received  from  Mr. 
ii.  Lefgb  ScQJlb. 

'  *Iiidudiea  6001.  on  loon  from  riankori* 

"IiKlodei  9WL  Of,  10(1.,  sale  of  India 


Fhedticting 

Ymt. 

Owh  Eereipta 
wiiMn  the  Year. 

Qmh  AmoTinta 

AmouniJi  inveated 

Invested  In  Fnnda. 

In  FuimIhi  actual 

1 

txpendltarc 

1           £    t.    d. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

£     *.  d. 

1S48 

tW  10    6 

,, 

765     6     1 

I84i 

7TH    3    0 

,, 

1,008     7     0 

J860 

1,030  10    5 

,^ 

877    2  m 

18S1 

1,058  11     8 

,, 

»06  14     7 

1853 

1,220     3     4 

•  • 

995  la     1 

I«63 

l,«rT     2     ft 

• . 

I,6T6    6    0 

18&4 

2,665     7     a 

, , 

2.197  19    3 

1866 

3,684     7     0 

, . 

2,636    3     1 

ISfrB 

»3.372     6     1 

633  10 

2,BU     8     I 

IBBT 

3,142  13     4 

376 

0 

3,480  JO     9 

186S 

3,080  IB     1 

. 

3,944  13     6 

IBSS 

3,471  U     8 

P,^0 

0 

3,423     3     9 

IBM 

»fl,44»  13     1 

466 

17 

6.4W6     3     7 

i8ei 

4.752  12     0 

1,359 

2 

3,074     7     4 

1882 

4.669     7     0 

1,3P9 

7 

3,095  19     4 

leea 

6.2S«     9     3 

I » 1*37 

10 

3.655     4     0 

1864 

4,877    a    e 

1,7S*6 

6 

3,647     7  10 

1865 

4.805     8     3 

1,1141 

6 

4,307     4     5 

1S8« 

&,06«     a     3 

l.ti2S 

U 

4,052  16    O 

1887 

5,463    7  11 

1.03S 

0 

3,943  17     4 

1S68 

6,«01     4     0 

1,667 

3 

4,166  17  10 

186» 

>6,869  16     Q 

2,131 

6 

4,646    0     8 

laift 

«8,042     6     1 

3,aoa 

6 

3.M5  10     0 

l«Tl 

*«,«37     3     7 

l.OOO 

0 

3.726     4     4 

un 

"8,110     7     0 

1,9S0 

4 

6,811  13     Jl 

1873 

njdi  IS  10 

2,015 

I 

6,697  13     6 

l&t4 

•8.753     6  10 

499 

0 

7,876     3    3 

1875 

7,034  la  10 

2,002 

7 

6.683    4  10 

IB7« 

•n.6|l   It     ti 

, 

„ 

6,670  13     1 

187T 

i«7.fl60     I   11 

2,638 

2 

8,9*6  17  11* 

1878 

« '8,124  10     0 

3,OU0 

tJ 

6.361     9     6 

1»T» 

*»8,B79  14  10 

1,651 

10  la 

6.990  14     2 

imo 

8,609  U     4 

1,667 

& 

1 

>^.454     1   lot 

1881 

8,609  10     6 

, 

, 

8,362    6     fit 

1832 

'«»*,942  15     0 

. 

8,779  in     7 

1883 

»*O.BftO     0     0 

l,OUl 

s" 

0 

8,624     2  11 

lifiA 

i»8,«64  11     7f 

. 

» 

0,366     0     C 

1885 

"8.738  12     3 

*• 

* 

* 

8,&5S    3  JU^ 

*  Tbla  8iim  Includes  tbo  Special  Parllmneiitary  Grant  transferred  to  tUe  Cutmcron  KxpedJlton  Fand  In 
February,  1877, 

+  ITili  amount  includes  the  payment  of  tw{>  suma  of  6001.  each,  contribiiled  to  tbc  AfH^cau  Explontton 
Fund  1b  thia  and  tbe  nr&vloua  year, 

1  Tbii  snai  lududeft  tlia  pajrmcfit  of  102/,  8#.  to  the  African  Exploration  Fund ;  alao  7Uf.  9t.  IJ,,  ttit* 
finAl  paymcut  for  Cameron  Ex^^^Uon  Fund. 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS— Slat  December,  ISS,"^. 

£  r    d. 

Freehold  House,  Fittln^B,  wad  Fomiture,  eslimtited  (_e\-\ 

cltiBive  of  Map  Collect  ion  b  and  Library  luftiired  for.'  ..  20,000    0    0 

10,000/.)       ..      ..      .. ..      ..      ..) 

luTeatmentB  (amount  of  Stock),  as  detailed  m  the  above |  lo  nn    r  m 

Bejx.rt  of  the  Auditors f  -  ^^^''^^    ^  ^^ 

Anears  due  oil  December  31,  ISS.'j         ..      ..£1164  18    0 

Eatimfttedat ..       4C5    0    0 

Balftnce  at  Bank         i'320    8    5 

in  AccountanVi  bands      4    D    4 

324  17    9 


Total 


£:i{»,330     4     7 


Ful^imiions. — The  monthly  *  Proceediogs  '  have  been   issued  with  regularity 
throughout  the  year ;  the  twelve  niimbera  for  1885  forming  a  voluoic  of  874  pages 
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jllnatrated  by  25  maps  antl  4  pictorial  diagrams.  TLe  total  cost  of  the  cditioa  of 
5000  copies  (including  294?.  13s.  M.  for  free  dt-livery  to  Fellows  and  Institutions) 
was  2051/.  16^.  GJ.  From  this  is  to  bo  deducted  the  amount  of  503Z.  68.  2^^.  received 
from  sale  of  copies  to  the  public  aod  from  advertisements.  Ono  part  of  the 
' Snpplomcntary  Papers'  (Voh  L,  Pari  3)  was  also  issued  during  the  year;  the  total 
cost  of  which  was  136?.  3s,  5ci. 

Exkihiiion  of  Educational  Appliances, — ^The  mission  oftlie  Society's  Inspector  of 
G<?ogTapbical  Education  was  completed  during  the  summer,  and  an  outlay  of  150/. 
will  be  found  on  the  Expenditure  aide  of  the  Balance  Sheet  under  this  head.  In 
continuation  of  the  Society's  action  for  the  promotion  of  Geographical  Education  iu 
this  country,  an  Exhibition  of  Educational  Appliaoces  was  held  in  the  winter 
mouthSj  December  1885,  and  January  1886,  the  results  of  wkicb,  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  a  large  section  of  the  public  engac^ed  in  teachin«:  or  iuterested  in  the 
advancement  of  Greography  as  an  Educational  subject,  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  collection  consisted  chiefly  of  sfiectmens  of  majig,  globes,  raodelts,  text-book%  and 
so  forth,  obtained  by  our  Inspector  during  his  tour  on  the  Continent,  but  was  largely 
snpplemente<l  by  contributions  from  other  countries  not  visited^  and  from  British 
publishers  and  others.  The  sum  of  292^*  7s.  2fi.  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet  as 
e3^pendituro  under  this  head  up  to  the  end  of  1885  ;  the  remaining  expenses^  viz. 
517/.  ^n,  B(L,  have  been  defrayed  during  the  present  financial  year. 

Scientific  Purposen  Grant, — During  the  past  year  fifteen  intending  tmvellers  have 
received  instruction  from  Sir.  Coles  in  practical  Astronomy  in  the  Society^ 
Observatory,  and  in  route-Eiirveyiog  with  the  theodolite  and  plane  table  in  the 
country.     The  total  number  of  hours  devoted  to  teaching  during  the  year  wos  297. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  received  instraction  have  proceeded  to  the  following 
destinations ;— Chili,  Blantyre  (S.E.  Africa),  the  cc>untry  east  of  Lake  Kyassa,  Gold 
t^oast,  Kew  Hebrides,  Niger  Region,  Venezuela  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
Alaska,  and  Korthera  British  Columbia. 

Instniments  to  the  value  of  344/,  Bs,  Od,  have  been  lent  during  the  past  year  to 
the  following  travellers  ;^Mr.  J,  T.  Last,  East  Africa,  WBL  Is.  6</. ;  Lt.-Col. 
Kitchener,  B.E.,  East  Africa,  4/,  10^. ;  Jlr,  II.  H.  Johnston,  West  Africa  (Cameroona), 
Hll  16s.  M, ;  llev.  T.  J*  Comber  (Congo  Begion),  51L  8s.  QiL  ;  Mn  C.  M.  Woodford, 
New  Ilebridcs,  31/*  3s. ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Seton-Karr,  British  Columbia,  4/.  10s. 

The  instruments  lent  to  Mr*  A.  P.  Maudslay  (Guatemala)  in  1884,  Mr,  Seton- 
Karr  (Lake  Mistassini)  in  1885,  and  Mr,  Joseph  Thomson  (Niger  Eegion  in  1885), 
have  been  returne<L 

Library. — During  the  past  year  numerous  presentations  have  been  made  to  the 
Library,  botb  by  publishers  and  private  individuals. 

660  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  added  during  the  year ;  563  by  donation, 
and  103  by  purchase,  90  pamphlets  have  been  put  in  covers  by  the  Society's  map- 
mounter,  and  159  volumes  have  been  bound. 

The  sum  of  63/.  14ir.  6c?.  has  been  spent  in  purchasing  bookSj  and  the  furtJier  sum 
of  idL  13s,  2d,  in  binding  for  the  Library, 

Among  the  more  important  accessions  are  i — Wilkes*  *  Unitetl  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  during  the  years  1838-42,*  5  vols.,  and  an  Atlas ;  Hales*  *  Ethnography 
and  Philology  *  of  the  same ;  continuation  of  the  Reports  of  the  Scientific  Results  of 
the  Yoj^age  of  the  Challenger  (by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury)  ;  tlie  publications  of 
the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War  Office,  and  of  the  Meteorological  Office ; 
continuation  of  the  General  Report  of  the  Survey  of  India,  Statement  exhibiting  the 
Jloral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India  during  the  year  1882-3,  2  parts, 
15  district  Gazetteers  of  the  Punjab,  Reea*  *  Note^  of  a  journey  from  Kasveen  to 
Hamadan/  and  Yule  and   Burnell's   *  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian   Words ^   (H.M 
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Secretary  of  State  for  India) ;  ooolinufttions  of  the  Memoirs  and  Records  of  the 
Geological  SurTey  of  India  (tlic  Indian  Governmen*);  Dawson's  *  Memoirs  of  Hydro- 
grapby,'  2  parts  (Mr.  H.  W.  Keay);  the  Publications  de  TEcole  dea  Lan^ues 
Orientales  Yivantes  (the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instrnction) ;  various  publica- 
tions of  the  Dt^pdt  des  Cartes  et  Plans  do  la  Marine,  the  ChiueM  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs,  and  the  Victoria  and  Queenaland  Governments ;  Monographs  of  the 
United  Stales  Geolo^cal  Survey,  ¥ok.  IV.-VIIL,  Bulletin  of  the  U.H.  Geological 
Survey,  Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Tables 
of  Geographic  Positions,  Azimuths,  Distances,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  Geo- 
graphical Surveys  West  of  100th  Meridian,  Report  of  the  Expedition  to  Point 
Barrow,  Alaslca,  Tenth  Ceui^us  of  the  United  States,  1880,  11  vols.,  and  Report  of 
the  CruiBe  of  the  Be  venue  Steamer  Thomas  Corwin^  in  the  Arctic  Oc^ao,  1881  ; 
Progress  Rejxjrt  of  the  Geological  find  Natural  History  Survey  ot  Canada  (the  Director 
of  the  Survey)  ;  the  Norwegian  North -At!  an  tic  Expedition  (the  Editorial  Committee) ; 
Ti8sot*a  '  Geographic  comparee  de  la  Province  Romain  d'Afrique/  Tome  L  ;  Groome's 
'Ordnance  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,'  3  vols,  (the  Publisher);  M*UrindVs  'Aocient 
India  as  described  by  Ptolemy  *  (the  Author) ;  Desgodina'  '  Le  Thibet  d'aprt^^  k 
Correspondance  des  Jlisaionaires,'  2nd  edition  ;  Oruete  y  Duarte,  *  Informe  sobre 
los  Tcrremotos  ocurridos  en  el  sud  de  Espafia  en  Diciembre  de  1884  y  Enero  de 
1885  ^the  Society  of  Physical  and  Natural  Science  of  Malaga);  Ilelmersen  and 
Scbrenck's  *  Beitriige  stur  Kenntuiss  dea  Russischen  Eeicbs,'  Zweite  Folge,  Band 
VII 1. ;  Balfour's  *  Cyclopaedia  of  India/  &c»  3  vols.;  Harrisse's  *  Christophe  Cotomb,' 
Vol  IL  ;  Wyse's  *  Canal  de  Panama'  (the  Author)  ;  six  MSS.  renting  to  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  Paraguay,  &c. ;  Lrovvcirs  *  Choson';  Moser,  *  A  Travers  rAsie  Centrale*; 
ibrabim-Hilmy's  *  Literature  of  Egypt  and  Soudan '  j  Greelys  *  Three  Years  ot 
Arctic  Service,'  2  vols.;  Codrington's  'Melanesian  Languages'  (the  Publishers); 
Findlay's  *  North  Pacific  Directory,' 3rd  Edition  (Mr,  IL  H,  Laurie);  Catalogue  of 
the  Printed  Maps,  tSrc,  of  the  British  Museum,  2  vols,  (the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum) ;  Hertslet's  Collection  of  Treaties,  Vols,  XV.  and  XVL;  Hull's  Memoir  on 
Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Arabia  Petra^a^  &c.  (the  Author) ;  Horsford, 
*  John  Cabot's  I^andfall  in  14^7  *;  Wocmjs*  *  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Explora- 
tion of  Australia,'  2  vols. ;  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,*  Utli  Edition,  Vols.  XIX.  and 
XX.  (Messrs*  A.  and  C  Black) ;  Heylyn's  *  Cosmography,*  1682  (Andrew  Hay,  Enq.) ; 
Falkner's  '  Description  of  Patagonia  *  (C,  W.  Parisb,  Esq.) ;  Pinka*s  *  Madeira  e 
Matnore,  Relatorio '  (the  Author)  ;  *  Notices  Coloniales  publitcs  X  l^occasion  do 
PKxposition  Univeraelle  d'AnvL-rs  en  1885,'  3  vols,  (the  FrcDcb  Ministry  of  Marine 
and  the  Colonics)  ;  and  Mager  s  *  Atlas  Coloniah' 

Map  lioom, — The  accessions  to  the  Map  Rtioni  Collection  during  the  past  year 
comprise  1002  itaps  aod  Charts  on  2138  sheets;  12  Atlases,  containing  485  sbeets 
of  Maps,  and  124  Photographs  and  Views,  Of  these  54  Mops  on  284  sheets,  imd 
seven  Atlases  have  been  imrcbased. 

Among  the  most  important  donations  to  the  ilap  Room  Collection  are: — 852 
sbeets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British  isles  (presented  by  the  First  CommiS' 
sioner  of  Public  Works,  through  the  Director* General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey) ; 
102  sheets  of  British  Admiralty  Charts  (The  Lords  Commissioners  of  tho  Admiralty, 
through  the  Hydrogr[ii»lier) ;  276  sheets  of  the  various  Indian  Government  Surveys 
(H.M.  Secretary  of  Slate  for  India)  ;  42  French  Charts  (D^pot  des  Cartes  et  Plans 
de  la  Marine)  ;  18  United  States  Charts  (Commander  J,  B.  Bartlett,  u.s.x*,  Hydn*- 
grapher  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation) ;  187  United  States  Coaiit  Survey  Charts 
(Director  «.^f  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey);  *  2G  Maps,  including  those  pub- 
lished in  Pelermann's  *Geographi&che  MitteiUingen/  and  Spezial  Karte  von  Africa 
(Herr  Justus  Pcrlbcs) ;  G  Mai^  and  Atlafes  publtE^hed  by  Messrs.  W*  &   A.  K. 
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JolinstoD  (the  Publishei^) ;  69  Maps  of  various  parts  of  the  WorlJ,  and  a  24-incb 
Terrestrial  Globe  by  Prof.  Gnido  Cora  (Prof.  Guido  Cora);  16  Mnps  jsccompauTing 
Report  on  Forest  Trees  of  North  America  (l)ept^  of  the  Jnterior,  Waislnngton); 
2  Albums  containing  60  Photographs  of  Gold  C^ast,  Lagos,  Capo  Coast  Castle,  &c. 
(J.  W.  Kowland,  Esq.)  ;  Parts  I.,  11.  of  EicbthofeD's  Atlas  von  China  (Dietrich 
Keimer);  7  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Swedcti  (I'lnstitut  Royal  Gdologique 
de  la  Siikle) ;  5  sheets  of  Generalstabens  Topographi&ke  Kaart  over  Danmark  (the 
Danish  Mmtster  of  War)  ;  51  Hussiaii  Viev^'S  and  16  miecellant^oxis  Maps  and  Plans 
(Sir  Joseph  Houker);  Map  of  Jajian,  Geological  and  Topographical  (Dr.  K. 
Naumann);  14  sheets  of  I*a  Cart^  d'Afrique  (Dojxyt  de  la  Guerre,  Paris  (Cart« 
General  de  Plsthme  Colombien,  and  Phm  Pftnoramique  du  Canal  Interoc^jnique  (M. 
Lncien  N.  B.  Wyse) ;  Movable  Diagram  illustrating  the  seasons,  and  day  and  nighty 
designed  by  J.  Mason  (J.  Mason,  Esq,,  through  Messrs.  T*  Enddiman  Johnston  I 

The  Maps  in  the  tfeciety's  CoUeotion  have  been  made  frequent  uso  of  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  public  offioers,  and  the  general  public.  The  large  Maps  and 
Views  have  been  lent  to  illustrate  lectures  delivered  at  the  Scottish  and  Manchester 
Geographical  Societies  as  well  as  other  public  institutiona,  and  to  private  individuals. 
Nine  new  diagrams  have  been  constructed  on  the  premises,  and  important  additions 
and  alterations  made  to  live  others. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  Report  was  moved  by  General  Sir  H.  E.  L.  THTJfLLiK«t 
R.K.,  F,R.s.,  and  seconded  by  Sir  T,  Foweu.  Buxton,  Bart.,  who  congratulated  the 
Council  on  the  very  successful  Exlubition  held  last  winter,  of  appliances  for  teaching 
geography.     On  being  put  to  the  meeting,  the  motion  was  carried  unanimoualy. 


PKESENTATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  MEDALS. 

The  Royal  Medals  of  the  3' ear  for  the  Encouragement  of  Geographical  Science 
and  Discovery  had  been  awarded  by  the  Council  as  follows ; — 

The  Founder's  Medal  to  Major  A.  W.  Greely,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Commander  of  the  United  States  Arctic  Ex|)editiyn  of  1881-4  ;  for  having  so  oon* 
siderably  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  interior  of 
Grinnell  Land  ;  the  first,  through  the  exploration  of  the  late  Lieut.  Lockwood  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Greenland,  as  far  as  83**  23'  48"  K.,  being  the  nearest  to  the 
Pole  ever  attained,  and  the  second,  by  his  own  explorations  into  the  interior  of 
Grinnell  Land,  together  with  the  journey  across  it  to  the  Western  Sea,  by  LieuL 
Lockwood.  Also,  for  his  admirable  narrative  of  the  Expedition  which  he  has  just 
given  to  tbe  world. 

The  Patron's  or  Victoria  Medal  to  Signor  Guido  Cora,  for  his  important  servicer 
as  a  writer  and  cartographer  in  advancing  geographical  knowledge,  promoting  the 
study  of  geography,  and  defining  its  position  as  a  .science ;  for  his  welUknown 
publication  *  Cosmos,'  which  for  twelve  yetirs  has  greatly  aided  the  progre»  of 
geography,  and  for  his  valuable  map  of  Italy  in  which  the  topographical  and  hydrcK 
graphical  work  of  his  Government  are  embodied,  for  the  first  time. 

In  addressing  His  Excellency  E.  G.  Phelps,  United  States  Minister,  who  attended 
to  receive  the  medal  on  behalf  of  Major  Greely,  the  Prbisii>ent  said,  he  considered 
hiroself  most  fortunate  in  that  it  was  his  duty  to  present  to  Mr.  Pbelps,  sis  the  reprt«- 
sentative  of  America  and  of  his  div«^tingiiisbed  countryman.  Major  Greely,  the  Queen's 
Medal  for  this  year.  It  was  the  Klxth  occasion  on  which  a  President  of  the  Society 
had  greeted  the  acbievements  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with  that  honour,  la 
the  year  1866,  it  was  accordal  to  Dr.  Kane,  who  had  charge  of  the  exixjdition 
generously  fitted  out  by  the  Republic  to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.     Dr*  Kane^s 
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journeys  and  discoveries  and  the  tlieorieg  lie  liad  formed,  had  ever  since  proved 
amon^  the  strongest  incentives  to  further  Arctic  exr'l<^i''*tioii.  Again,  in  the  year 
1867,  8ir  Roderick  Murchison,  then  occnpying  that  chahr,  was  able  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Atnericao  Minister  the  pjold  medal  given  to  another  of  his  countrymen 
— ^namely,  Dr.  Hayes,  who  had  reached  a  more  northern  point  of  land  than  any 
hefore  attained.  Dr.  Hayes  had  himself  been  the  companion  of  Kane,  and  was  the 
discoverer  of  th tit  verj^  land  named  after  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  dxplorations  of  Major  Greely.  And  now  that  they  had  l^een 
able  to  weloome  back  from  the  very  gates  of  death  the  heroic  ofQcer  who  latt^ly  gave 
them  an  account  of  his  work,  thoy  felt  that  tbey  could  give  tho  medal  to  no  one  who 
had  Giore  thoroughly  illustrated  the  precept  of  the  services  of  America  and  Britain 
to  place  duty  al>ovc  every  earthly  consideratioTi,  The  journeys  of  Major  Greely  laid 
down  on  our  m^iS  with  accuracy  a  large  portion  of  tho  physical  geography  of 
Grinnell  Land.  His  party  attained  the  furthest  i>oint  hitherto  reached  to  the 
northward,  and  his  raoiit  Interesting  vnlumen  si>oke  of  the  magnificent  courage  with 
which  to  the  last  his  men  hacked  him  in  carrying  out  the  scientific  observations  they 
had  been  ordered  to  make  and  register.  They  honoured  the  courage  of  the  gold 
medallist  of  thin  year  ;  they  recognised  in  him  the  true  spirit  of  research,  in 
williugness  to  endure  any  hardship  for  one  step  iu  the  enlargement  of  scientific 
.''urvcy ;  and  they  were  proud  to  welcome  him  as  a  brother  in  the  labours  which  had 
been  associated  with  the  names  of  Markham,  Nares,  and  M*Ciiutock. 

The  United  States  Mikistkr^  in  reply,  said  he  very  much  regretted  that  his 
gallant  couritrj^man,  Major  Greely,  could  not  be  present  to  speak  for  himself,  for  he 
knew  how  much  gratification  Major  Greely  would  have  had  in  personally  receiving 
from  the  Society  the  very  handsome  and  distiuguiahed  compliment  |iaid  to  him,  and 
with  what  satisfaction  lie  would  have  listened  to  the  kindly  and  considerate  words 
by  which  the  President  had  given  an  added  value  to  the  award.  Bat  Major  Greely 
was  lar  away,  where  hia  duty  in  the  public  service  of  his  country  called  him,  and 
therefore  it  was  left  to  him  (the  United  States  ilinister)  to  qieak  for  him,  not 
merely  as  a  fellow-countryman,  but  as  the  repres^^ntattve  of  their  country.  It  would 
l>e  remembered  that  the  Expedition  under  Major  Greely  was  an  expedition  by  thd 
United  States  Government,  and  that  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Major  Greely  was  as 
an  officer  of  that  Government.  The  honour  of  the  oRicer  was  indeed  the  honour 
of  hia  country ;  and  to  any  man  caiinble  of  rendering  such  a  service  it  must  certainly 
he  Q  HCiurce  of  the  higliest  satisfaction  that  he  had  contributed  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  his  country.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  England  had  manifested  an 
interest  in  this  exi^edition.  AmericnDS  w^uld  never  forget  the  generous  offer  of  the 
Aleri^  by  the  British  Govemnienf,  to  assist  in  the  forlorn  hoi)e  of  the  search  for  thiS 
remnant  of  tho  gallant  hand,  lliat  oilier  toucbed  the  sensibilities  of  tho  American 
heart  in  a  way  tliat  could  not  be  forgotten.  English  fleets  had  sailed  to  the  West 
many  times,  sometimes  on  hostile  errands,  but  when  the  Alni  crossed  the  sea  on 
its  errand  of  common  sympathy  and  common  humanity  in  a  common  cause,  it 
obscured  the  memory  of  a  hundred  battles.  There  could  be  few,  if  any»  illstinctiona 
greater  than  such  an  award  from  a  Society  which  was  so  broad  and  catholic  in  ita 
views,  so  eminent  for  the  learning  and  fnme  of  ils  members.  Any  man  might  be 
proud  to  transmit  this  medal  to  his  children  and  to  his  children'g  children.  Time 
would  not  tarnish  it,  rust  would  not  cornipt  it;  because  the  story  of  the  heroie 
effort  by  which  it  had  heen  won  would  not  pa®  away  with  this  generation  like  i 
tale  that  was  told;  it  would  not  [>orish  with  the  memory  of  livring  witnesses  j  i 
would  remain  on  the  page  of  history >  not  an  insignificant  chapter  in  the  long  and 
unbroken  story  of  heroism  and  endurance,  and  of  the  spirit  that  placed  duty  above 
all  other  con biderations— that  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck  tliat  had  given 
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to  the  British  and  to  the  American  flags  such  a  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Bat  he  should  poorly  represent  his  countryman,  whom  the 
Society  had  once  had  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  here  with  a  kindness  which 
was  felt  most  deeply,  if  he  availed  himself  of  this  occasion  to  boast  of  his  exploits 
or  his  fame.  Those  might  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  award  of 
the  Society,  not  made  unadvisedly,  upon  any  small  favouritism,  or  in  the  current  of 
any  mere  popular  applause,  hvas  warrant  enough,  and  need  not  be  supported  by 
argument.  He  was  gratified  to  learn  a  iact  he  was  not  aware  of  until  it  was  stated 
by  the  President,  that  on  six  previous  occasions  his  countrymen  had  had  the  great 
honour  of  receiving  awards  from  the  Society,  Americans  might  well  be  proud  of 
that,  and  the  Society  might  also  be  proud  of  the  broad  and  generous  impartiality 
that  recognised  merit  whereveV  it  was  found.  He  would  have  great  pleasure  in 
transmitting,  through  the  hands  of  his  Government,  the  medal  to  Major  Qreely, 
who,  when  he  received  it,  wolild  no  doubt  make  his  acknowledgments,  by  letter, 
in  a  better  manner  than  he  (the  United  States  Minister)  had  been  able  to  do  for 
him.  Meanwhile,  in  behalf  both  of  Major  Greely  and  his  country,  he  begged  to 
return  most  sincere  thanks. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Patron's  Medal  to  Signer  Guido  Coba,  who 
in  reply  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  he  received  the  medal,  which 
to  every  one  devoted  to  geography  represented  the  highest  scientific  recompense. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  him  than  to  receive  from  this  learned  Society 
the  medal  which  was  awarded  both  for  the  most  important  explorations  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  for  long  and  fruitful  research  in  the  fields  of  geographical 
science.  If  it  would  have  been  his  ambition  to  receive  it  at  a  more  mature  age, 
after  accomplishing  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had,  it  was  still  more  agreeable  to 
receive  it  at  present,  but  his  embarrassment  was  increased  by  finding  himself  in  the 
midst  of  such  eminent  and  learned  men.  At  the  same  time  he  ought  not  to  be  so 
s^urprised  at  the  honour,  as  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
encouragement  that  he  had  always  met  with  iu  this  country,  which  was  unrivalled 
for  the  energetic  impulse  that  it  gave  to  all  great  scientific  and  humanitarian 
onterprises.  Quite  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  the  distinction  -  conferred  upon 
him  of  becoming  an  Honorary  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society,  was  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  him  to  work  with  all  his  strength  for  the  object  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  his  life,  but  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  had  a  still  more  generous 
significance.  It  confirmed  what  had  often  been  said,  that  science  knew  neither 
political  nor  ethnographical  bounds.  In  giving  the  Patron's  Medal  to  an  Italian 
the  Society  had  once  more  shown  that  in  it  there  was  no  distinction  of  nationality. 
The  public  approbation  which  the  Geographical  Society  had  given  to  his  idea  that 
geography  was  a  science  worthy  of  a  place  in  British  Universities,  similar  to  that 
which  it  had  for  a  long  time  held  on  the  Continent,  encouraged  him  to  express  the 
hope  that  reform  in  geographical  education  would  shortly  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  Reading  lately  the  terms  used  by  the  Council  in  announcing  the  award  of  the 
medal  to  him  he  found  that  they  were  almost  identical  \vith  those  used  eighteen 
years  ago,  when  the  Founder's  Medal  was  presented  to  Dr.  Petermann,  and  ho 
wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  how  very  grateful  he  was  to  the 
memory  of  that  learned  man  who  honoured  him  with  his  sincere  and  profitable 
friendship,  and  by  whom  he  had  beeninspired  in  his  topographical  labours.  Being 
now  more  closely  connected  with  the  Royal  Geographicai  Society,  he  felt  encouraged 
to  advance  ^vith  still  more  vigour  in  the  path  which  had  procured  for  him  so  great 
an  honour.  He  would  consider  himself  fortunate  if  at  any  time  his  labours  could  be 
of  service  to  the  Society. 

2  I  2 
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The  Award  of  the  Murchison  and  Back  Grants. 

The  FnEsnJENT  next  read  lo  the  mectiDg  tlie  term»  of  the  awards  for  1886,  of 
Hie  above-named  grants; — 

The  MuMcHisoN  Grant  to  tli©  hrothers  F,  and  A.  Jardink,  for  their  remarkable 
journey  overland  to  the  settlement  of  Somerset  at  Ciipo  York  (Queensland)  in  May 
1864  to  March  1865,  during  which  they  solved  the  question  of  the  courses  of  the 
northern  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  definitely  ascertained  tho 
area  of  the  York  Peninsula  adapted  for  pastoral  occupation. 

The  Back  Grant  to  Sergeant  David  L,  Brainard,  of  the  United  States  Anny, 
in  recognition  of   the    effective    services    rendered    by  him   during  the  various  | 
explorations  carried  out  by  the  American  Arctic  Exiiedition  of  1881-4. 

No  award  from  the  Cuthbert  Peek  Fund  had  been  made  this  year. 

The  names  of  the  three  Honorary  Corresponding  Members  for  188G  electeil  by 
the  Council  were  also  read  over  by  the  President,  viz.  Professor  J.  Du  Fief, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Geographical  Society  and  author  of  a  numerous 
scries  of  text-books  on  geography  ;  Colonel  Venitkoff,  distinguished  for  his  many 
works  on  various  countries  of  Northern  Asiaj  and  Dr,  Hermann  Wagner,  Editor 
of  the  *  Geographisches  Jahrbuch,'  and  distinguished  for  the  great  services  rendered 
by  him  to  geographical  education  by  hia  numerous  writings  on  the  subject,* 

The  Ballot  for  the  new  Council  was  next  taken. 

THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

The  President  then  read  the  Annual  Address  on  the  Progress  of  Geography 
during  the  past  year  (vitk  aTitft  p.  417). 

On  its  conclusion,  the  Scrutineers  declared  Uiq  result  of  the  Dallot  to  the  effect 
that  the  list  as  recommended  by  the  Council  had  been  duly  elected.  The  Council 
is  as  foUowB  (ihe  names  of  tho  new  Members,  or  those  ti  ho  change  office  being 
in  iLilics) ; — 

President : — The  Blyht  Hon,  Lard  Aherdaret  F.R.s.  Vice-Presidents  :  Francis 
Gal  ton,  Esq.,  f;R.s,  ;  General  R.  Strachey,  b.e.,  f,b.8.  ;  Sir  Rutherford  A 1  cock, 
K.c.n, :  The  Most  JJon.  the  Marquis  of  LoriiCy  k,t.  ;  Mojor-General  Sir  H,  C, 
RawUnsou,  k»c,b. ;  Sir  Joseph  ffo&ktr,  k,c,8.t,;  c.b.,  f.rs.  Tremurer :  Reginald 
T,  Cocks,  Esq.  Trustees  :  **iir  Barrow  II.  Eli  is,  Kx.BJ. ;  Sir  John  Lubbock^  Bart, 
F,B,s.  Secrtiurm:  Clements  R,  Mark  ham,  Esq,,  c<b,,  f,r.s.  ;  Douglas  W.  Freshfield, 
Esq.  Foreign  Secretwi/ :  Lord  Arthur  Russell.  Members  of  Council :  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  o,c.k,o.,  K,aB.  ;  W.  T,  Blanfurd,  Esq,,  f.r.s. ;  Admiral  Limhmy  Brine; 
Bon,  O.  C.  Brvdrick;  J,  Annan  Bn/ce^  Esq,;  liev.  Canon  O.  Buikr ;  Colonel  Sir 
J.  U.  Bateman  Champain,  e.e,  -  Major- Gen  era  I  A.  C.  Cooke,  re,;  Cohnel  Sir 
FraneiM  W*  de  Winton,  r.a.,  k.c^m.q.  ;  Cohnel  J.  A,  Grant,  c,b.,  f*r.8.  ;  Major- 
General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid^  k.c.s.t.,  c.b.  ;  Admiral  Sir  F,  L.  McClintock,  f.r,b,  ; 


*  The  Medals  for  the  Promotion  of  Geographieal  E^ucalioo,  placed  by  the  Society 
at  the  dbposal  of  the  Syndicates  respectively  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
Exatninationa,  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

1S85.  Oxford  (June). — Silver  Medial — Thomas  Alfred  Lawrenson,  Liverpool,    Brtmiu 

Mcdid^ Alice  Wilkins  Wing,  Troro. 

Cambridge  (December). — Silver  2Ui'dtd^(PhyB\cai  Geography)— Hen rietU  F. 

Oann.    Silver  Medal — (Political  Geojcrrapliy) — Minnie  A.  Ball. 

Tho  Prms  Atla&ea  offered  for   ooropetition  by  the  Society  to  the  cadets  of  the 

Nuutical  Training  Collegea^  on  board  H.M.  ships  Worc€$tt:r  and  Comcay^  were  awarded 

at  the  geographical  ciaminatione,  keld  in  July  1SS5,  to  the  following :— H.M.S.   Weir-\ 

cetter,  to  A.G,  Eliot;  H.M.8.  Cant^y,  to  E,  Coates. 
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Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  Esq. ;  Cuthbert  E.  Poek,  Esq.,  f.r.a.8.  ; 
S.  W.  Silver,  Esq. ;  Colonel  C.  K  Stewart,  c.M.a.,  c.i.e.  ;  General  Sir  C.  P.  Beau- 
champ  Walker,  k.c.b.  ;  SirThomas  F.  Wade,  K.C.B. ;  Captain  W.  J.  L.  Wharton, 
K.N. ;  General  J.  T.  Walker,  c.B.,  f.b.8. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  rctlriog  Members  of  Goanoil,  Committees,  Auditors,  and 
Scrutineers,  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  Beazelet,  c.e.,  seconded  by  Major  F.  G.  J.  Pabkeb, 
and  unanimously  carried,  concluded  the  proceedings. 

TUE  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER. 

The  usual  Annual  Dinner  of  Fellows  and  their  friends  took  place  the  same  evening 
at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James's  ;  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  k.t.,  the  retiring  President, 
being  in  the  chair.    Among  the  Fellows  and  guests  present  were  the  following : — 

His  Excellency  the  American  Minister  (Mr.  Phelps),  Signor  Guido  Cora,  the 
Sultan  of  Johore,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Sir  George  Bowen,  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth, 
Sir  C.  Mills,  Sir  A.  Blyth,  Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  Sir  Francis  de  AVinton,  General  R. 
Strachey,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  Colonel  J.  A.  Grant,  Sir  S.  Davenport,  Sir  Rawson 
Rawson,  Sir  J.  Marshall,  and  others. 

The  toasts  were : — I.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Patron  of  the  Society.  2.  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Vice-Patron ;  H.R.H,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Hon.  President, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.  3.  "  The  Medallists  of  the  Year  " ;  and  4.  "  Our 
Guests." 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  health  of  "  The  Queen,**  referred  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  Her  Majesty's  birthday,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  she  might  be  long 
spared  to  reign  over  a  prosperous  and  united  people.  In  giving  "  The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,**  he  said  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  have  been  present  had  he  not 
been  obliged  to  attend  a  regimental  dinner. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  health  of  "llie  Medallists.**  Drinking  the 
health  of  Major  Greely,  he  said,  would  not  be  an  empty  form,  for  he  was  sure 
that  on  behalf  of  the  Society  he  might  express  the  wish  that  the  gallant  Majorca 
health,  which  had  considerably  suffered  on  account  of  the  exertions  and  privations 
through  which  he  had  recently  passed,  would  be  speedily  restored.  On  one 
occasion  they  had  had  Major  Greely  among  them,  and  they  were  all  struck 
with  the  manly  and  graphic  account  he  gave  of  his  exertions.  They  had  the 
happiness  to  have  with  them  that  night  the  American  Minister,  who  would  repre- 
sent his  absent  countryman.  The  whole  of  the  scientific  world  was  greatly  Indebted 
to  the  American  Government  and  every  American  State  Government  for  the 
publications  with  regard  to  geography  and  science  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
issuing.  They  not  only  issued  magnificent  volumes,  but  they  gave  them  freely  to 
any  one  who  deemed  them  worthy  of  consideration.  Alluding  to  Signor  Cora,  the 
other  medallist,  the  noble  marquis  said  that  ever  since  the  union  of  the  provinces 
Italy  had  been  remarkably  alive  to  the  obligations  of  national  enterprise.  They 
worked  in  a  ready  way  with  the  English,  and  their  explorers  had  explored  the 
African  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  from  east  to  west.  Italy  was  setting  them  a 
grand  example  in  subordinatin<:;  all  local  jealousies  in  her  ambitions  to  the  nnity  of 
lier  kingdom,  an  example  which  in  the  present  day  they  might  do  well  to  follow. 
They  honoured  the  works  which  had  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Signor  Cora. 

The  American  Minister  (Mr.  Phel2)s)  expressed  his  regret  that  Major  Greely  was 
not  present  to  speak  for  himself.  The  Society  once  had  him  among  them,  and  he  knew 
the  cordial  and  kindly  remembrance  of  his  reception  that  their  guest  carried  home 
^vith  him.  They  had  conferred  upon  him  one  of  the  highest  distinctions  that  could  be 
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conferred  upon  merit,  in  the  Founder's  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 
He  knew  that  Major  Gteely  would  be  proud  of  it,  and  the  Americans  were  proud 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  services  by  which  it  had  been  achieved.  He  hoped  that  it 
would  be  more  and  more  the  case,  year  by  year,  that  in  all  the  enterprises  and  the 
efforts  of  learning,  science,  charity,  and  himianity,  these  two  countries,  whose 
people  were  the  children  of  a  common  ancestry,  inheritors  of  a  common  language- 
and  common  interests,  and  of  all  those  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  he  believed  were  destined  to  surround  and  cover  the  world,  would  be 
associated  together,  and  that  every  such  movement  and  enterprise  would  be  inter* 
national  in  its  character. 

Signer  Goba  acknowledged  the  toast  in  Italian. 

Sir  H.  Babklt  proposed  "  Our  Guests,  the  Representatives  of  Uie  Colonies."  He 
spoke  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  in  the  CSolonies  and 
India,  and  said  that  no  fewer  than  eleven  medals  had  been  given  for  exploration  in 
Austr^dia,  five  to  explorers  in  other  colonies,  and  eleven  for  geographical  work  in  India 
and  the  adjacent  territories. 

Sir  Alexabdeb  Stuabt  responded  for  Australia.  The  assistance  given«by  New 
South  Wales  and  other  colonies  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  had  been  given,  he  said,  not 
so  much  with  the  belief  that  England  was  in  danger,  but  merely  to  show  that  if  more 
was  wanted  it  would  be  forthcoming.  He  trusted  the  present  gathering  of  colonial 
representatives  would  not  be  allowed  to  disperse  before  they  came  to  some  under- 
standing as  to  the  lines  on  which  in  the  fature  the  tmity  of  the  Empire  might  be 
thoroughly  preserved. 

The  Hon.  H.  Fabbe  briefly  responded  for  Canada. 

The  proceedings  were  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  a  close. 


BEPORT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1885-6. 

ThirtiBerUh  Meeting^  7lh  June,  1886. — Sir  Ruthebfobd  Alcock,  k.cb.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections— t7b7i»  BcUrd,  Esq,,  if  .p.;  William  llichard  CarJes,  Esq.  (E,If^ 
Canstdin  Corea) ;  Frederick  DavisjEsq,;  Beu,  Mdses  Harvey;  Captain  Samuel 
Long,  B.N. ;  John  Mtiklejohn,  Esq.,  m.d.  ;  Frank  Russell,  Esq, ;  John  Cartwright 
Wason,  Esq, ;  Robert  Wilson,  Esq,,  c.E. 

The  paper  read  was — 

"The  Congo  Free  State."    By  Colonel  Sir  Francis  W.  de  Winton,  B.A.,  k.c.m.g. 

Will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  'Proceedings.' 


(    ^71    ) 


PEOCEEDINGS  OF  FOBEIGN  SOCIETIES. 

GeograpMeal  Society  of  Paris,  April  I6th,  1886.  M,  Ferdik  aki>  db  LiEssm's, 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair.  This  was  the  first  Geaeral  Meeting  of  the 
year,  the  diicf  business  being  the  presentation  of  the  various  medals  awardvti  by  the 
Society,  and  the  election  of  tho  mernbew  of  the  Bureau  for  1886-7.  The  Chairnjan, 
In  a  few  wordi?,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  Ixjin?  present  again  after  his  voyage  to 
Panama^  and  then  called  upon  M.  Huber  to  read,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  the 
generm]  report  upon  the  prizeg.  According  t>  a  new  arrangement  this  year  a  rdantne 
only  of  each  of  the  special  reports  upon  the  prizes  was  read  at  the  meeting.  The 
reports  will  be  found  m  extenso  in  the  quarterly  Bulletin  of  tho  Society.  M. 
d^Andrado  Corvo,  Plenipotentiary  Minister  of  Porttigal  at  Pans,  received  the  chief 
gold  medal  of  the  Society,  on  behalf  of  MM.  Ciipello  and  Ivens.  M.  de  I^saeps, 
101  presenting  the  medal,  briefly  alluded  to  the  great  journey  accomplished  by  these 
two  travellers  across  the  African  continent,  and  recalled  the  fact  that  only  five  yearjt 
ago  this  same  medAl  had  been  awarded  to  one  of  their  compatriots,  viz.  Major 
Serpa  Pinto.  Ho  also  announced  that  tho  "Atheneo  Commercial  de  Porto  "  had  just 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  id  commemomtion  of  the  journey.  The  gold  medal 
awar^led  to  the  Pundit  A — k  for  his  exi^loraiions  in  Eastern  Tibet,  was  received  on 
hiB  behalf  by  the  representative  of  the  English  Ambnssador,  Tho  Chairman,  in 
making  the  presentaiioti^  mentioned  the  names  of  English  travellers  who  had 
receiv'ed  prizes  from  tho  Society,  and  dwelt  on  the  im[3ortance  of  the  geographical 
explorations  made  by  the  Eindu  Pundits  under  the  direction  of  the  geoclctical 
service  of  India.  A  resume  of  Dr.  Hamy's  report  upon  M.  Marchess  studies  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  having  been  read,  M,  de  Leaseps  presented  tho  gold  medal 
(Logerot  Piize)  to  the  traveller,  referring  more  particularly  to  his  study  of  the  fauna 
of  the  iijknda.  The  silver  medal  of  the  Society  was  given  to  Captain  A,  Bloyet,  in 
consideration  of  his  surveys  in  Usagara,  which  the  Chairman  described  as  very 
valuable.  The  bronze  medal,  awarded  to  M.  Charles  Bayle  for  his  Colonial  Atlas, 
was  then  presented.  M.  de  Lesseps  gave  a  short  account  of  his  journey  to  the 
lathmiis  of  Panama,  and  the  progress  of  the  works  there.  In  order,  he  said,  not  to 
be  accused  of  beiog  too  partial  to  his  own  scheme,  he  would  read  some  extracts 
from  the  account  of  M»  G.  Molmari,  who  acoomjmnied  him  on  his  journey.  Com- 
paring the  state  of  the  isthmus  six  years  ago  to  its  condition  now,  he  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  engineers  in  Indian  file,  cutting  their 
passage  through  jxithless  forests  and  wild  vegetation.  To-day  there  were,  ou  the 
same  ground,  loOO  workmen,  and  machines  with  au  aggregate  of  67,(XX)  honje- 
power.  The  geneml  dciith-rate  was  from  14  to  15  jwr  hundred,  while  the  mortality 
on  the  works  was  18  per  ICM).  The  hospital  arrangements  were  excellent.  M.  de 
Lesseps  was  of  opinion  that  the  ctmal  would  be  opened  in  three  years.  In  oonclo* 
siou  M.  Dutreuil  du  Khius,  one  of  the  scrntineera  of  the  Society,  announced  the 
result  of  the  ballot  for  the  mem  ben*  of  the  Bureau.  The  following  had  been  elected  : 
President,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  of  the  Institute ;  Y ice-Presidents,  M.  Victor 
Duruy,  of  the  Institute,  and  Admiral  Paris,  also  of  tho  Institute;  Secretary,  M. 
Charlea  Kabot;  Sorutiocers,  M.  Edmond  Cotteau,  and  M.  Hughes  Kraift.  With 
regard  to  the  quinquennial  election  for  tho  Central  Commission,  all  the  retiring 
members  had  been  re-elected* 

May  7th,  188G :  M.   A,   Gebmajn  in  the  Chair.^The  Geogmphical 


Society  of  Marseilles  announced  the  death  of  its  founder  and  president,  M.  Alfred 
Rabaud,  who  died  ou  12th  April;  an  oLltuary  notice  of  the  deceased  would  be 
found  in  the  next  bulletin  of  that  Society. — The  Chairman  also  announced  the 
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death  of  M.  GastftFe   6'Eichthal,  who   bad   been    a  memljer  of  the    Society  for 

nearly  fifty  years^  and  of  M.  Boyer,  civil  engineer,  wbo  had  recontly  gone  out  tc* 

the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  had  succumbed  to  the  vinlicaUhinesa  of  tbc  climate. 

— The  ComTiiercial    Geographical   Society  of  Nantes  intimated  that   the    eighth 

meeting  of  the  National  Conn^esa  of  the  French  Geographical  Societies  would  be 

held  in  that  town  on  the  4th  August  instead  of  the  8th  as  originally  fixed. — Among 

the  works  pncsented  to  the  Society,  the  Librarian  specified  the  following  :^ — ^The 

oflScial  reports  of  M,  0,  S.  Storin  (from  Buenoa  Ayres)  upon  his  expeditions  along 

the  Upper  Parana  to  Y-Quazu  and  the  Pilcomayo,  with  correal  bonding  maps,  and 

M.  BiedeFfi  work  on  the  races  of  New  Guinea,  with  geographical  notes  and  statistics. — 

A  letter  was  reafi  from  M,  Pan^iotes  Potagos,  dated  20th  April  from  Corfu,  statiBg 

that  he  had  made  a  complete  study  of  the  geography  of  EpiriLS  and  Thessaly,  and 

that  he  was  preparing  an  exhaustive  work  embodying  the  results  of  his  observations. 

The  general  Secretary  a  propos  of  this  letter,  referred  to  the  former  jounjeys  of  the 

trayeller,  yiz,  to  the  Niam-Niam  country  (Africa),  and  across   the  continent  of 

Asia,  and  stated  that  in  a  few  nioutliH  M,  Potagos  would  publish  an  account  of 

these   two   great   journeys. — Lieutenant  Gouin,   French   Resident  at   Nam-Dinh 

(ToEg-king)  trausrailted  some  geographical   notes  on   the  country,  which  will  be 

Ibund  in  the  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Society.    Accompanying  these  notes  was  a 

letter  (3rd  March,  1886)  giving  an  account  of  a  short  journey  into  tlie  country  in 

iJie  neighbourhood  of  the  Delta  inhabited  by  the  Muong.     He  peactrattd  in  a  junk 

as  far  as  Ninh-Cuong,  the  residence  of  the  royal  family  of  Lauh-Xieh,  whose  ficn 

gave  him  a  cordial  reception.     M.   Gouin  states  he  has  colle-cted  some  interesting 

documents  giving  information  about  these  people. — ^M.  de  Bizemont  communicated 

a  paper  by  Lieutenant  Baud  ens,  on  Tong-king,  and  M.  R,  du  Caillaud  also  sent  a 

note  regarding  the  boundaries  of  Tong-king  on   the  frontier  of  Yunnaii. — General 

K.  Philebert  forwarded  a  coj>y  of  the  itinerary  followcil  by  his  column  during  the 

Tunisian  exr^edition,  in  the  course  of  which  the  district  of  Djebel-Duirats,  hitherto 

unexplored,  was    traversed. — ^A  letter  dated  3rd  March  was   read  from  M,   CJope 

Whitehouse,  with  regard   to  his  investigations  in  the  vicinity  of  the   Fayum.^ 

M.  R.  du  Caillaud  communicated  a  short  note  on  a  journey  accomplislied  by  M. 

Duparquetp  of  the  Peres  da  Saint-Esprit  mission,  along  Hiv  plateau  of  Amboella 

(South  AfricJi)* — The  Secretary  read  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  de  Lesseps  by  Vicomte 

T.  de  Brettea,  submitting  proposal  for  names  to  be  given  to  the  large  salt  lake  and 

the  three  rivers  discovered  by  him  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Gnm  Cbaco,    He 

proposes  to  name  them  as  follows: — Lake  Crevaux,  Rio  Roca  (after  the  President  of 

the  Argentine  Itepublic),  Rio  de  Lesseps,  and  Rio  de  Brettes,— M,  Vidal  Gormaz,  of 

tlie  hydrographical  service  of  Chili,  tmuamitted  from    Santiago  some  information 

regarding  the  geographical  co-ordinates  of  Valparaisc^M.  E*  Hangsen-Blangsted 

wrote  again  upon  the  subject  of  tlie  maps  carved   on  wood  brought  back  from 

Greenland.    He  is  still  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  work  of  some  of  the  members 

of  the  Li  11 01  se  expedition. — The  Chairman  j)re&cnted  on  behalf  of  the  author  a  copy 

of  an  exhaustive  and  interesting  paper  by  Admiral  Cloud  on  the  hurricane  which 

took  pkce  in  June,  1885,  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden,     He  suggests  that,  in  order  to  avoid 

a  recurrence  of  snch  enormous  destruction,  a  complete  system  of  telegraph  stations 

should  be  organised  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf,  starting  from  Socotra. — M.  Jutes 

Giraud,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  laid  on  the  table  a  work  entitled  *  Recherches  sur 

Tinstabilitd  des  continents  et  du  niveau  des  mers/  which  deals  with  the  alternative 

theories  of  upheaval   and  depression   as  explaining  the  present  condition  of  the 

earth*s  surface. — M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  of  the  Institnte,  communicated  a  letter, 

dated  6th  April,  from  M.  Jules  BorellE,  giving  some  account  of  his  journey  in 

Ethiopia.^Two  papers  were  read,  one  by  M.  Erslev  upon  the  ancient  maps  of 
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Denmark,  and  the  other  by  M.  Opiqez  on  New  Caledonia,  both  of  which  will  be 
ibnnd  in  the  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Society. — In  conclusion,  M.  Bouquet  de  la 
Grye,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Society  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  orthography  of  geographical  names,  gave  a  resume  of  the  report  of 
the  Commission,  which  will  be  printed  in  extenso  in  the  quarterly  Bulletin. 

Oerman  Geographical  Congress. — The  sixth  conference  of  German  geo- 
graphers was  held  at  Dresden  from  28th  to  30th  April  last.  The  proceedings  were 
similar  to  those  of  former  years,  but  the  attendance  showed  a  considerable  fEilling 
off,  the  numbers  being  833  as  against  633  at  Hamburg  last  year.  The  decrease  is, 
however,  attributed  to  local  influences  and  to  the  fact  that  the  general  meeting  of 
the  German  Colonial  Society  was  being  held  at  the  same  time.  The  first  day's 
sitting  of  the  Congress  was  occupied  with  papers  by  Lieutenant  von  Fran9ois  upon 
his  journeys  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Congo  basin,  and  also  upon  Lieutenant 
Wissmann's  explorations  on  the  Kassai  and  his  journey,  accomplished  in  company  with 
the  Bev.  G.  Grenfell,  along  the  Chuapa  and  the  Lulongo.  The  author  maintained 
that  a  European  colony  could  be  established  in  the  south  central  basin  of  the  Congo, 
where,  he  said,  it  was  possible  for  Europeans  to  work  out  in  the  open  for  four  or  five 
hours  on  sunny  days.  Dr.  E.  Naumann  gave  an  account  of  his  extensive  journeys  in 
Japan,  and  Dr.  E.  Petri  read  a  paper  calling  attention  to  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  further  explorations  in  Siberia.  Among  other  subjects  discussed  was  the 
question  of  the  importance  of  drawing  in  geographical  education,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  long  debate.  Herr  Matzat  advocated  that  the  position  of  isolated  places  should  be 
determined,  not  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  but  by  their  ascertained  dis- 
tance from  some  town  of  importance,  and  that  in  the  representation  of  mountains  on 
maps,  not  only  their  position  and  direction  should  be  shown,  but  also  their  elevation 
and  slope  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  Drs.  Kegel  and  Erosta  also  spoke  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  results  obtained  by  pupils  filling  up  blank  maps.  A  general 
desire  was  expressed  by  many  teachers  interested  in  the  conference,  that  more  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  geographical  education 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Of  special  interest  was  Dr.  0.  Schneider's  large  and  varied 
collection  of  geographical  objects  for  use  in  schools,  which  included  specimens  of 
natural  products  and  of  the  industries  of  various  parts  of  the  globe,  together  with 
photographs  of  ethnological  types  and  of  the  characteristic  formations  of  various 
countries.  Among  the  other  exhibitions  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — Dr.  A. 
Stiibers  collection  of  objects  illustrating  his  expedition  of  ten  years  in  Ecuador,  Dr. 
Naumann's  interesting  collection  from  Japan,  and  the  exhibition  of  ancient  and 
modem  maps  by  the  (rovcmment  of  Saxony. 


NEW  GEOGBAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
(By  J.  Scott  Esltie,  Librarian  B.a.8.} 

EUROPE. 

Baddeley,  H.  J.  B.— Orkney  and  Shetland,  with  approaches  from  Edinburgh, 
Thurso,  and  the  Western  Islands.  London,  Dulau  &  Co.,  1886 :  Svo.,  pp.  viii. 
and  62. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  afford  the  most  complete  change  which  any  tourist 
can  obtain  within  the  limits  of  our  islands.  There  is  much  that  is  attractive  in 
their  treeless  scenery,  and  they  have  many  features  of  historical,  antiquarian 
and  geological  interest.  There  are  a  few  local  guides  to  these  islands,  and  several 
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krge  works  fall  uf  varied  dctaiL  Mr.  Baddeley'a  new  guide  txjntains  ftlt 
iDforroaiioo  essential  to  the  ordioary  tourist.  It  is  trustwortby  fio  far  as  we 
havo  tested  it,  and  coDtaios  Dine  good  maps,  by  Dartliolomevv,  oti  scales  varying 
from  2  to  28  miles  to  an  inch.     [Fre&eattd  by  tlso  Fubiishers.] 

illson,    Thomas   B.— Tbe  Ilatidy  Guide  to  Norway.    With  maps,  and  an 

appendix  on  the  Flora  aod  Lepi(3opt<?ra  of  Norway  by  R.  C.  R.  Jordan,  m.d. 

London,  Stanford,  1886  :  8vo,,  pp.  viiL  and  183.    Price  5a.    [Preaented  by  the 

Publisbers,] 

Tlio  convenient  pocket  size  of  tbis  guide  ig  a  recommeDdation,  It  does  not 
pretend  to  be  exLaii«tive,  but  it  contaioa  accurate  information  of  all  the  principal 
and  many  of  the  minor  tourist  routes  tbrongb  Norway.  Full  information  is 
g^ven  aa  to  route,  botels,  post  stations,  &c.  Most  of  the  tours  deBcribed  are 
through  districts  which  have  been  pcrBonally  visited  by  the  author,  or  have 
been  compiled  from  information  specially  collected  by  frienda  for  the  work.  A 
great  part  of  the  work  haa,  moreover,  been  revised  on  the  s|Jot.  A  valuable 
feature  is  the  number  of  mai>5;  besides  a  general  index  map,  there  arc  six 
sectional  maps, 

ASIA. 

Henry,  B.  C.— Ling-Nam,  or,  Interior  Tie ws  ef  Southern  China,  including  explora- 
tions in  the  hitherto  uatra versed  Maud  of  Hainan.  London,  S.  W.  Partridge  and 
Co*,  1886;  8vo.>  pp.  511,  maps  and  illustrations.  Price  65»  [Presented  hy  the 
Publishers.] 

This  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  little-known 
interior  of  southern  China.  It  contains  descriptions  of  the  various  plaoea 
visited  by  the  Author  during  his  journeys,  which  were  made  in  all  directions 
in  this  portion  of  the  empire  *.  including,  in  many  iustancesi,  the  jiopulation, 
nature  of  the  country,  the  l>eoplc,  products,  (fee  Among  the  placea 
d^cribed  may  be  mentioned  the  delta  of  the  Pearl  River;  Tecgoo  and  the 
marble  caves;  the  Bamboo  River;  the  North  River;  the  Lien-cliow 
River  and  Town,  including  a  description  of  the  lu  people ;  Tan -ha,  or  the  Red 
Cloud  Mountain ;  and  the  Loh-fow  Moantaim,  which  are  situated  about  sixty 
miles  east  of  Canton,  The  main  mountain  Loh-fow  measures  about  thirty 
miles  round  the  base,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  3500  lieet.  About  one-third  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  by  an  interesting  description  of  the  island  of  Hainan, 
including  the  author's  journeys  through  the  interior  in  October  and  November 
1882,  together  with  his  observalions  on  the  country  traversed^  the  places 
visited,  tlie  aborigines  of  Hainan,  their  manners  and  customs,  trade,  &c.  The 
maps,  three  in  number,  viz.  Central  Canton,  Northern  Canton,  and  the  island 
of  Hainan,  have  been  prejjared  from  the  author's  MS.  notes,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  illustrations  are  facsimile  reproductions  of  ink  sketches  taken 
by  a  native  artist. 

Mtiller*  F.  Max.— Tlie  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Vols,  xxvi,,  xxvii.,  and 
xxviii.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  ]885 :  8va.,  pp.  (xxvi.)  xxxii.  and  480; 
(xxvii.)  xiv,  and  484 ;  (xxviii.)  viii.  and  49G.  [Presented  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.] 

AMERICA 

[Alaska.] — Report  of  the  Cruise  of  the  U.S.  Revenue  steamer  Thomas  Conmn 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  1881.  By  Captain  C.  L.  Hooper,  u,s.k.m.j  Commanding. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  OflSce,  1884 ;  4 to.,  pp.  147. 

Iteport  of  the  International  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  [Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray, 
U.S.  Infantry,  CommaQding.]  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1885 : 
4to.,  pp.  695.     [These  two  preaented  by  the  U.S.  Govemmentj 

Alaska :  its  Southern  Coast  and  tho  Sitkan  Archipelago.  By  E,  Ruhamah  Scid- 
more*  BoBton^  Lotbrop  &  Co.  [1885];  8vo.,  pp.  [x.]  and  333.  [Presenteil  by 
the  Anthoress.] 
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Along  Alaska's  Great  River.  A  popular  Account  of  tlie  travela  of  the  Alaska 
Exploring  Expedition  of  1883,  along  the  Great  Yukon  river^  from  its  flonroe  to  its 
month,  in  tho  British  Korth-west  Territory,  and  in  the  territory  of  Alaskm.  By 
Friedrich  Schwatka.     New  York,  Cassell  &  Co.  [1885] :  8vo.,  pp.  300. 

There  has  been  a  enperabundaiiOG  of  recant  literature  on  Alaska,  and  the 
works  mentioned  above  add  very  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  a  region  of 
great  geographical  and  scientific  interest.  To  some  of  the  results  of  the  cruise 
of  the  Corwin  we  have  already  referred  (Proc.,  N.S.,  vol.  v.  p.  746.)  In  the 
present  volume  we  have  the  g,eneral  narrative  of  the  cruise  along  the  coants  and 
among  the  islands  of  the  approaching  coants  of  America  and  Asia,  The  volume 
abounds  with  information  ot  scientific  value  on  the  natives,  their  habita,  imple- 
ments, &c.  J  the  metcorolutry  of  the  region ;  Arctic  ice  ;  natural  history,  espe- 
cially  reindeer,  and  other  matters.  The  information  isJ  not  so  well  arranged  aa 
it  might  have  been,  and  there  arc  neither  contents  nor  index.  There  is  no 
chart,  but  many  photographic  illustrations. 

Lieutenant  Ray's  ex[x'ditioii  to  Point  Barrow^  Alaska,  formed  one  of  the 
International  Pokr  t>bservins  parties.  It  was  stationed  at  Point  Barrow^ 
Al&aka,  TF  2^'  N.  lat,,  15(>**  40'  W.  long,,  during  the  years  1881-2--3,  Of 
course,  according  to  instructions.  Lieutenant  Ray's  main  mission  was  to  carry 
out  the  system  of  observations  agreed  on  by  tbc  International  Polar  Committee. 
The  results  of  these  observations  oa  meteorology,  magnetism,  tide»,  earth 
currenta,  &c.,  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the  stout  quarto  volume.  But 
the  volume  contains  much  more.  The  contriburion  to  the  toixjgrapbical  geo- 
graphy of  the  region  is  certainly  not  great,  though  the  coast-line  has  been 
mapped  more  carefully,  and  short  eatcuraions  were  made  into  the  interior.  The 
section  devoted  to  the  natives  is  valuable ;  they  do  not  conform  to  the  ideid  type 
of  the  Eskimo*  Lieut,  liay  speaks  in  high  terms  of  these  natives,  about  whose 
ousioms,  mode  of  life,  gocial  polity,  superstitions,  folk-lore,  &c.,  he  gives  many 
iniereBting  details.  These  are  accompanitd  by  numerous  photogmphic  illustra- 
tions, vocabularies^  &c.  A  considerable  section  is  devoted  to  natural  history, 
which  is  followed  by  meteorology  and  other  snbjectfl  proper  to  the  special  work 
of  the  exjiedition. 

Mrs.  Scidmore'a  work  is  a  ix)pular  one  of  a  good  ty]ie.  It  largely  describes 
her  own  visits  to  Alaska,  and  the  results  of  her  own  observations,  corahining 
ftidditional  information  gathered  from  trustworthy  sources.  She  sjmiks  with 
something  lilse  enthusiasm  of  a  region  which,  considering  its  vast  extent^three 
times  the  size  of  Caiifomia^must  have  considerable  variety  of  climate.  The 
scenery  is  certainly  varied  and  ma^ifioent,  ftnd  Mrs,  Scidmore**;  work  will 
probably  attract  many  travellers.  The  chapters  originally  appeared  to  a  largo 
extt^nt  as  letters  in  various  American  journals.  There  are  numerous  lliustra- 
tions,  and  a  reduced  copy  of  Mr.  Dallas  map. 

Mr.  Schwatka's  lMX>k  is  a  narrative  of  a  very  creditable  piece  of  exploration 
executed  by  himself  and  comf>anions  in  18b3.  In  April  of  that  year  the  expedi- 
tion was  organised  with  seven  members  at  Vancouver  barracks,  Washington 
Territory,  and  left  Portland,  Oregon,  in  May,  ascending  the  inland  passage  to 
Alaska  as  far  as  the  Chilka  country.  Crossiog  the  Alaska  coast  range  of 
mountains  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon,  the  [^rty  there  constructed  a  raft. 
On  this  primitive  craft,  sailing  through  nearly  150  miles  of  lakes,  and  shooting 
ft  number  of  rapids,  the  party  floated  along  the  great  stream  for  over  1300  miles, 
the  largest  raft  journey  ever  made  in  the  interesls  of  geographical  knowledge. 
The  entire  river,  over  2000  miles,  was  surveyed,  tho  party  returning  home  by 
Behring  Straits,  and  tonchin:;  at  the  Aleutian  Islands.  There  are  very  many 
well-executed  and  instructive  illustrations,  and  a  map,  in  three  sections,  of  the 
river,  on  the  scale  of  35  miles  to  an  inch. 

[America,  TTnited  States,] — Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Uiuted 
States  Army,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  year  1885,  In  four  ports, 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1885 :  &vo.,  charts,  plana,  &c.  [Pre* 
seated  by  the  Engineer  Department,  U.S.  Aimy,] 
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[America,  TJ.S*  Coast  and  G-eodetic  STii*veyO~^^®P"^^t^*^<^i^^^^P^^^***^'^^^'^^^^ 
tlio  U,S,  Coast  and  Geodetic  SurveVj  sbowiiv^  the  progress  of  the  work  during  the 
Fiscal  year  eoding  with  Juoe,  1884.  Part  I.— Text.  Tart  II.— Sketches. 
Washington,  Government  Prioting  Oflice,  1885 ;  4to.,  pp,  xxviji.  and  621, 
[Presented  by  the  SipermtendeDt  of  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,] 

Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Dominion  Lnnd  8unrc5yor8  at  its  Third  Adqu&I 
Meeting,  held  i.t  Ottawa,  Febraary  16  and  17,  *86,  Ottawfti  *  Evening  Jouraol ' 
Friat,  168G  ;  8vo.,  pp,  22,  chart, 

GENERAL. 

[Cmifie  of  the  ■  BacehaEte.*]— The  Cruise  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  *  Bacchaote '  1879 
-1682.  Comi>ileii  from  the  private  journalB,  letters,  and  note-lwoks  of  Frioce  Albert 
Victor  and  Frinco  George  of  Wales,  with  additions  by  John  N.  BaltOQ.     8vo. 

\  Voi,  ].,  The  West  and  the  South,  pp.  xxviii.  and  675*  Vol.  ii,,  pp.  xii.  and  803. 
London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1886.    Price  52*.  6d    [Presented  by  the  publishers.] 

This  is  the  record  of  a  royal  lesson  io  geography.  The  method  is  one  which 
might  be  nniveraaily  adopted  with  advantage,  though  few  but  princes  can 
afford  it  on  ^  large  a  scale  as  was  the  cruise  of  the  Bucchante j"  it  is  indeed 
a  world-wide  extension  of  the  method  of  Heimatskunde.  The  cruise  of  which 
this  is  the  ample  record,  lasted  from  September  1879  to  August  1882,  during 
which  Ihe  Bacchante  traversed  nearly  60,000  miles.  The  first  secljon  of 
the  cruise,  extending  to  May  1880,  included  visits?  to  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mixliterraneat],  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  West  Iiidi<js,  and  Bermudas.  After 
a  brief  visit  to  Vigo,  the  second  and  much  longer  part  of  the  cruise 
was  begun  in  August  1880,  and  included  all  our  great  ci>k)nies,  excejjt 
Canada.  India  also  wa^  left  out ;,  that  great  country  would  ret^niro  a  sj^ciEvl 
visit  itself.  By  Ferrol,  Madeira,  and  the  Cai^e  Verde  Islands,  ttie  River  Plate 
waa  made,  and  some  time  was  spent  Yisiting  portions  of  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Fepublic.  Thence  the  Bacchante  made  for  the  Falkland  Islands, 
where  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  short  stay,  when  order*  were 
receivetl  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Cape  to  "demonstrate."  The  Bacckantt  [died 
about  the  Ca|^  for  several  weeks,  during  which  time  the  Princes  had  ample 
opportunity  of  visiting  various  parta  of  the  colony,  and  becoming  familiar  with 
its  geographical,  social,  and  industrial  conditions.  From  the  Cape  a  becline 
almost  was  mady  for  Australia.  The  jmssage  was  of  the  most  teniiieatuoua  and 
dangerous  character  during  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  the  Bacchante e  rudder 
went  wrongs  placing  her  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  danger.  Happily^  she 
managed  to  get  safely  into  King  George's  Sound,  where  some  time  was  spent 
getting  the  ship  into  repair.  This  gave  the  Princes  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  a  portion  at  least  of  West  Australia,  Hei-e  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves,  huiiting  kangaroos,  and  riding  about  the  conntrj'',  making 
many  ac^t^uaintances  among  the  coloniBts.  ISouth  Australia,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Queensland  were  in  turn  visiteti  by  the  Princes,  who  fi]>ent 
a  considerable  time  in  each,  busy  every  day  with  some  function  or  exjxxiition. 
They  left  Aiiatrfllia^  it  ia  evident  from  their  volumes,  with  a  very  full  knowle<lgtJ 
of  its  various  conditions,  social,  ^iolitical,  industrial,  and  geographical.  After  a 
]de«0ant  visit  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Bacchante  made  a  direct  run  for  Japan, 
where  the  Princes  spent  some  time  seeing  many  of  the  places  and  ihiugs  in  that 
curious  country,  under  the  most  favourable  guidance.  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  were  in  turn  touclied  at,  and  a  much  longer  stay  waa  made 
in  Ceylon,  the  wonderful  vegetation  of  which,  and  its  roagnificent  architectural 
remains,  greatly  intercepted  the  Prioceii.  Running  up  the  Red  Sea,  Fgypt  was 
reached,  and  here  and  io  Paltstine  the  Princes  sj^nt  three  months,  busy  all  the 
time  exploring  and  studying  the  antiqnities  and  the  geography  of  these  two 
greatly  interesting  regions.  This  they  did  under  such  guidance  as  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  and  Captain  Conder,  and  so  were  able  to  learn  much  which  the 
ordinary  visitor  would  miss.  Indeed,  the  record  of  this  visit  ia  of  some  original 
value,  and  is  quite  worth  studying  by  those  d&iirona  of  knowing  something  of 
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Egyptology  and  modem  research  in  the  Holy  Land.  After  touching  at  vartons 
places  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bacchante  made  for  home,  reaching  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  August  1882. 

The  hook  divides  itself  into  two  sections.  The  contrihution  of  the  Princes 
consists  of  their  diaries,  note-hooks,  and  letters,  "  edited  "  hy  Canon  Dalton.  The 
Canon  himself  contributes  very  largely  to  the  work,  his  sections  being  included  in 
square  brackets.  The  Princes  give  the  daily  incidents  of  the  voyage,  incidents 
of  life  on  board  a  ship-of-war,  records  of  their  visits  to  the  various  countries  at 
which  they  landed,  information  partly  gleaned  from  their  own  observation,  and 
partly  the  result  of  their  reading,  with  occasional  reflections  on  what  they  saw 
and  heard.  Canon  Dalton  gathers  together  a  vast  deal  of  geographical,  his- 
torical, industrial,  and  political  information  into  his  sections,  giving  the  views 
of  various  parties  on  colonial  questions  of  present  interest,  llie  work  is  thus 
one  of  solid  value,  abounding  with  useful  information  on  the  countries  visited, 
and  especially  on  our  colonies.  The  cruise  must  have  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  Princes  themselves  in  many  ways.  There  are  many  illustrations 
in  the  work;  one  rather  small  chart  of  the  world,  showing  the  route,  and 
various  small  sectional  charts  drawn  by  the  Princes  themselves. 

Milne,  Jolm. — Earthquakes,  and  other  Earth  Movements.  London,  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.,  1886 :  8va,  pp.  xiv.  and  363.    Price  5«. 

Professor  Milne  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
those  movements  of  the  earth  which  often  so  seriously  afifect  the  topography  of 
wide  areas.  Japan  is  probably  the  most  notorious  earthquake  country  in 
the  world,  and  Professor  Milne  and  his  colleagues  have  taken  advantage  of  thdr 
residence  there  to  study  their  phenomena  minutely,  and  to  devise  apparatus 
adapted  to  record  results  with  accuracy.  In  this  volume,  then,  we  have  a 
scientific  exposition  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  the  subject  After  an 
introductory  chapter.  Professor  Milne  treats  of  seismometry  and  its  various 
instruments ;  of  earthquake  motion  (1)  theoretically,  (2)  deduced  from  experi- 
ments, (3)  deduced  from  observations  on  earthquakes.  Then  there  are  chapters 
on  the  effects  of  earthquakes  on  buildings ;  on  land ;  on  the  ocean ;  earthquake 
origins;  distribution  of  earthquakes  in  space  and  time;  barometrical  and 
thermometrical  fluctuations  and  earthquakes;  relation  of  seismic  to  volcanic 
phenomena ;  causes  of  earthquakes ;  prediction  of  earthquakes ;  earth  tremors ; 
earth  pulsations;  earth  oscillations.  The  book  will  probably  take  its  place  as 
a  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  map  of  the  world  showing 
seismic  and  volcanic  areas. 

[The  *  Challenger '  Voyage.] — Report  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Voyage  of 
H.M.S.  Challenger  during  the  years  1873-76,  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain 
George  S.  Nares,  R.N.,  f.b.8.,  and  the  late  Captain  Frank  Tourle  Thomson, 
R.N.  Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson, 
Knt.,  F.it.s.,  &c.,  and  now  of  John  Murray,  one  of  the  Naturalists  of  the  Expe- 
dition. Zoology — ^Vol.  xiv.  London,  Longmans  &  Co.,  &c,,  1886 :  4to.,  pp.  432 
and  290.  Price  42«.  [Presented  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,] 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are : — I.  Report  on  the  Tunicata  collected  during 
the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Challenger,  during  the  years  1873-1876.  Part  IL— 
Ascidia)  Composite.  By  William  A.  Herdman,  d.sc.  &c.  With  one  chart 
and  49  pates.  IL  Report  on  the  Holothurioidea  dredged  by  H.M.S.^Chal- 
lenger,  during  the  years  1873-1876.  Part  IL  By  Hjalmar  Th^L  With  16 
plates. 

The  following  works  have  also  been  added  to  the  Library  : — 

Jahrbuch  des  Norwegischen  Meteorologischen  Instituts  flir  1882, 1883, 1884.  Herans- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  IL  Mohn.  Christiania,  Gr^ndahl  &  S^n,  1883, 1885 :  folio, 
pp.  (1882)  vi.,  99  and  8 ;  (1883)  v.,  99  and  6 ;  (1884)  xiv.,  100  and  a 
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Cowan,  Frank.— The  City  of  tho  Royal  Palm,  and  other  Poems.    Rio  de  Janeiro, 

A,  J.  Laraoxjrcux  &  Co,,  1884: :  8to.>  pp.  49. 
— A  Yisit  in  Verse,    Halemaumau.     Honolulu »  P.C.  Advertiser  Steam  Print, 

18S6:  8vo.,  pp.  2L 

Fact  aod  Fancy  in  New  Zealand.    The  Terraces  of  Itotomahana :  a  Poem. 


To  which  is  prefixed  Jt  paper  on  Geyser  Bruptiotis  and  Terrace  Formations,  by 
Josiah  Martin,  Fjr,^.     Auckland,  N.Z.,  H.  Brett,  1885 :  8vo.,  pp.  61. 

■  Aiiatralia :   a  Charcoal   Sketch,     Greensburg,  Fa.,  *'  The  Press  *^   Printing 


House,  1886 ;  8vo.,  pp.  40. 

[The  above  four  pamphlets  were  presented  by  the  Author.] 
Kipi'  Guide  to  Brussels  (Bruxellea) :  containinjr  a  Eoute  Map,  Plan  of  Brussels, 

aiid  Environs  of  Bruesels,  compiled   and  publisheti   by   Joseph  Kips,  f*r.(i«b. 

Bnisscls,  H,  Tan  Havermaet :  16mo.,  pp.  107,     [Presented  by  Joseph  Kips,  Esq.] 
Seelay,  H,  0,--The  Fresh-water  Fishes  of  Europe.     A  History  of  their  Genera, 

Species,  Btructure,  Habits,  and  Distribution.   With  214  illustrations.     London,  &c., 

Cassell  &  Co.,  1886 ;  lai^e  8vo.,  pp.  x,  and  444.    Price  21«.     [Presented  by  the 

Publishena.] 
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(By  J.  CoLEB,  Map  Curator  E.o^«) 

EUBOPE. 

BeutBchen  Beiches^—Karte  des .    Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  *  3  geographical  tnilc« 

to  an  inch.  Sheets:  184,  Neu-Strelitz.  520.  Eybnik,  572.  Landau  i,  d. 
Hheinpf  537.  Ituptau.  Herausgegeben  von  derkartogr.  Abtheiluuj*  der  KooigL 
Preuss.  Landes-Aufnahmt'  188 G.  Price  Ik  Br/,  each  sheet  {Dulnu.} 
Ireland.^The  Tourist's  Map  of  ~,  by  John  Bartholomew,  f.r.o.s.  From  the 
Ordoance  Survey.  Scale  1:645,000  or  B'8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Dublin,  Charles  Eason  &  Sons  ;  Edinburgh,  J.  Bartholomew.     Price  Is. 

In  this  map  all  milw^ays  and  main  roads  are  laid  down  ;  it  is  clearly  drawn, 
bat  the  scale  is  too  small  for  anythiDg  but  c^eneral  refereuce,  or  to  iodicate  the 
means  of  commuDication  between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another. 

Scotland. — ^Reduced  Ordnance  Maps  of  — -,  by  John  Bartholomew,  f.b.g.8.  County 
of  Dumfries— County  of  Kirkcudbright— Wigtown  and  Stranbaer  District.  Scale 
1 ;  126,2^  or  1  •  73  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Edinburgh,  A.  &  G.  Black, 
Price  2fl.  (k?.  each. 

These  are  additions  to  the  useful  series  of  reductions  from  the  Ordnance  Survey 
which  are  being  made  by  3Ir.  John  Bartholomew,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Black  of  Ediuburgh,  The  scale  on  which  these  majjs  are  drawn  is  sufficiently 
large  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  thus  they  are  likely  to  prove  of  great  use  to 
tourists. 

Sveri^e. — Generalstabcns  karta  ^fver  — — .  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  •  3  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets  i— 34.  Ulricelmmn.  36.  Vimmerby.  Stockholm,  1885. 
(Dulau.) 

ORDNANCE  SUllTEY  MAPS. 

Q-luoh— County  Mape;— 

KjiotjiKi*  xx»  WALEa :  BrecknocksMr© t  3*  X,E.,  39  N",E.,  40  S  \V. ;  u.  c^ch.  Cambridre- 
ahhre:  31  S,tL.  U  N  W.,fi»  N.E..  aw..4j,E.;  it.  eacb.  QaTdlffanihire :  t*  SE.,  I2  N°K.» 
13  S.W.;  u,  cacb.  OamiartbenBliire  :  4a  N.E.;  u.  Devoiiahlp©:  52  XW,,  mn  SJ*. 
114N.W»;  i#.  dcb.  Dorsetshire:  3  N.w^  H.W.^  5  N.E, ;  if.  tich.  Q-loucestaratiire : 
40  N.W.,  N.E  .  S,E. ;  It.  each.  Herefordshiro :  12  S.R,  a*  NE. ;  It,  p«ch,  JL.tncoln«hire  : 
^  S.E..  3SS,W.,  36  N.E.,  8.E^  lu  S,W.;  it.  *«ch.  Morionethshlro :  i<J  S.W.;  it. 
Montgquneryshire :  &  S,W.,  h  N,W.,  N.E..  S.W..  S.K,  44  aK..  60  N.K..  63  N.E,; 
It.  ctcb.    NoftliaiiiptoiLfiKIre :  3  S.W.,  SJ;:.,  s  S.W.,  30N.E.  ^  it.  eiicb.  NottlUffbaixi- 
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71    SW,    N.K,    S.K,.    75    K.W.,    .s,\V.,    S.K.,    76    N.W.,    S.W,.    sa    N.W.,   N  J . ;    i#.    each. 
StairoTdshire:    so  K.W. ;   u.    SutTblk :     ift  B.i:.,    «6   N,K.;   it.   e«clL   Warwick- 
•hira :  at  S.K..  sa  N.E.,  a*  H.W.,  S.E.»4o  N.W.,  S.W„  41  N.W,  6i  S.E, ;  U,  euch, 
2&-iJ10h— Pariah  Mafis  ;— 

EnotAKP  Awi>  Waim:  Brocknockshire  r  XXXVni.  3, 3#.  Cambridjresliire;  XXVI.  *, 
U.i  XXVI-  6,  6.  3#.  each.  CornwaU:  An^»  Hwvk  ;  Trfmalne,  1*.  Devonsllire :  X7IL 
»,  U.;  XVII  13,  H,  le,  XXVI.  (<.  )x  XX\lh  6.  XXVllL  1,  2,  3.  4,  e,  7,  >H,9,  10^  u.  11,  15^  j^^ 
XU2,  5.  XIJX  7,  fJl.  9.  UL  14,  LXir.  1.2.  3,  6,  7.S.  10.  13,  14*  LXXVlL  $,  e,  XC.  !i.  U..!*. 
e«h  ;  XCIX,  .1,  3*.  64.;  XCIX.  4.  3*. ;  €XXXH.  9,  if,  i  CXXXII.  in,  11,  3#,  t«ch  ;  CXXXVI.  3.  6f. ; 
CXXXVl.  7.  4#.;  CXXXVL9,3*.  Atcw  BookB;  PTorthcott,  Vlr|;Jn?towr,  It.  i>*ch.  GHoucestor- 
Bhlre.  Are*  Bocilcs:  Cmnhftm,  Dntitlshoiame  Abl>4ri!,  ElniiHon.  HBrdwicke,  T^gh,  lYinkouh 
Park.  Sikintburj,  Stiutbam  and  Brockhiunpiun*  Su>ke  Urchard,  Stont^bouAi^,  Will'THcy,  ii«  each  x 
Painsvvick,  1*.  6d.  HerefordshlTO :  III-  '.  VIL  li»  4i.<»ach;  Vlh  12,  1«,  XIV.  r..  3f.  enoti. 
I^icestershire :  XVL  11,  r^.;  XXViU.  2»  11, 15.  XXXIK  is.  la,  XXXVfll.  4,  s;  XLIV.  3, 
4,  Sf.Cttch.  Area  B*:HikH :  Blackl  i-dbv,  Biirkmiii*ler»  Coston,  Kcmtngton,  IlMlwetU  How,  Locklnittoii, 
96xhf,  If.  rwch.  MontgomervaMrP ;  X.  h.  4i.;  XL  Id,  H*  XV.  3,  8,  n,  3*,  e«ch;  XVL  &, 
4*.;  XVL  6.3*.;  XVL  9,  *«. :  XVI.  H,  :if.:  XXIX.  e.  U.;  XXIX.  7,  8,  9.  U.  10,  XXX.  6.  8,  10, 
3t.  Mth  J  XXX,  11, 14,  IS,  4t.efteh ;  XXXVL  2,  3,  5,  «,  1,  lo,  XXX VIL  ^  it.  f*ch ;  XXX VIL  &.  4t. 
XXXVJL  7,  14.  XLIL  3,  4.  8.  12,  15,  XLltl.  1.  3».  *»arb;  XLUL  2,  4*,;  .\LnL  fl.  XLIV.  1. 
fl.  U.  XLVIII.  la,  LIL  3,  3*.  «ich.     Norfolk :  XX IL  lo,  XXIIL  ll.  12.  is.  XXIV.  9. 3*,  cMb; 

XXIX,  L  2.  4J.  *^4ch;  XXIX.  t!,  3*.;  XXIX.  6,  Si.;  XXJX.  &.  3f>s  XXIX.  12,  4*. ;  XXIX,  14.  31.^ 

XXX.  15,  41.;  XXXV.  2.  XXXVL  1,3.  fi.  fi,  3*.  wch;  XXXVIL  a,  4i. ;  XXXIX.  2.  4,  at,  each: 
XL.  8.  4t.;  XL.  9,  10.  31.  Mcli ;  Llll.  fl,  LXIIL  14,  LXV.  1,  4*.  f»di;  LXV.  5.  13,  31.  eAch ; 
ex..  7, 4t.  Ar«»  Book»:  BurttOT.  FenifietiJ.  Gr«?^i  FratiAh^m,  Wwt  Tofts,  1*.  pach.  North- 
amptonshire: IL14.V1L1,6,XIL3,  XJII.  11, 16,  1«,  3*.  each;  XIX.  8,6*.;  XIX.  13,4*.;  XL. 
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(Stanford^  Agent) 

ASIA. 

Babylon^— Survcya  of  Atjcicot  -^ — ,  and  the  aiim>undmg  ruins,  with  part  of  tiie 
Rivera  Tigris  and  Eupb rates,  tlie  Hindiyeh  CflDal,  the  Sea  of  Nejf  and  tlie  Shat 
Atshar,  made  by  order  of  the  GoTemment  of  India  in  [I860  to  1865  by 
Oommnnder  W,  Beaumont  8ell>r,  Lieut.  W.  Oolliiigwood  and  Lieut,  J,  B, 
Bew&her,  officers  of  Her  Majeflty^s  Indian  Navy  on  Snrveylng  Service,  TLt" 
Nabrwan,  YtiBufiyeb,  &c.  added  from  surveys  by  Captain  J,  Felix  Jones,  i.x. 
Couipiled  by  order  of  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  by  Trelawney 
Saunders,  f.b.g,6.,  Geographical  AfiBiHtant,  India  Office.  Scale  1 ;  148,920  or 
2  •  04  geosrapbical  miles  to  an  inch.  London,  public ed  by  W,  H.  Allen  &  Co,, 
Edward  Stun  ford,  Triibner  «&  Co,,  1885, 

In  tbis  map,  the  compilation  of  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Trelawney 
Saunders,  a  complete  view  of  the  Babylonian  surveys,  thus  far  executes!  by  the 
Government  of  India,  is  given.  It  brings  under  notice  many  heaps  of  ruins 
that  are  ideotified  with  ancient  cities  of  ^reat  historic  interest,  and  a  far  greater 
number  of  similar  BhaiHslc^s  masses^  each  of  con^idemble  extent,  but  which 
continue  unidentified  and  have  yet  to  attract  tbc  labours  of  learned  excavators, 
through  whom  alone  their  secret  history  may  be  brought  to  light.  The  copy 
which  hafi  been  presented  to  the  Society  is  coloured  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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NEW  MAPS, 


give  more  tliflioctQess  to  ibe  features  of  the  surface  tban  the  pkin  copies  affor<l. 
The  iin surveyed  tracts  are  left  plain;  uncultivated  cJesert  parts  ar©  in  light 
brown ;  prominent  raoundB  and  ruins  are  in  dark  brown ;  swamps,  marshca, 
and  rice  grounds  flooded  by  the  Eiiplirates  in  jxile  green ;  cultivated  grounds, 
gardens,  groves,  bnishwooil,  and  pasture  are  dark  green. 

The  following  pictures  are  addtd  to  the  map : — TheTak  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon* 
Baghdad,  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  Sflk  el  Ghuzl,  the  highest 
minaret  in  Baghdad,  Nejmi»  a  ruin  on  the  old  Shat-el-Nil.  Zihbleyeh^  a  high 
tower  in  ruins.  Niffer,  ancient  Nippur^  mounds  of  ruins.  Dewiioiyeh,  a  town 
on  the  Euphrates,  TeUlbrahim,  a  mound  of  ruins  abounding  with  cuneiform 
inBcriptionB.  Birs  Ninirud,  the  site  of  Borsippa.  The  Ea«r- Babel  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  Kifle,  on  the  Hindiyeh,  with  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel.  0-omU  Garoof,  a  cliff  on  the  sea  of  NejT  Nejf,  or  Meshed  All,  the 
reputed  burial-place  of  the  Kaliph  Ali.  Sherai-el-Kathi,  a  ruin  on  the  nea 
of  Nejf. 

ATLASES. 

Oesterreicll-TJllgaril.— Fl0'»>^^^^^sch-Statiflti8cber  Hand-Atlas  von  - — —  in  24 
Karten  mit  erliiuterndem  Text  nnter  Mitwirkuug  von  Vmcenz,  v.  Haardt,  Prof. 
Dr.  Anton  Kerner  Ritter  v.  Marilaun,  Ministerialrath  Dr.  J,  Lorenz  Bitter  v, 
Liburnau,  Br.  Franz  Ritt^f  v.  Le  Monnier,  GencraUMajor  Carl  Sonklar  v. 
Infeitiitten,  Prof.  Dr.  Fran  a  Touk,  herausgegeben  von  Dr,  Joaef  Chavanne  und 
aUBgefiihrt  in  Ednard  Hulzera  Geographischem  Institute.  TIL  Lieferune:. 
Inhalt:  Nr.  15,  Karte  der  Vertheilung  der  Bevolkerung  Oestcrreicb-Uugams 
nach  der  Umganga^,  bezw.  Muttersprache.  Nr.  22,  Karte  des  Verhiiltnissea  vom 
Ackerland,  Waldland,  Wiesonland  und  Weinland  zur  GesanimtfJache.  Nr,  23, 
Karte  der  Yerthei lung  des  Grosaviehea  auf  die  FEche,  Wien,  Eduard  HtJlzel, 
1886.     Prioe  7s.     {Dulan,) 

Aa  naual,  this  issue  c»f  the  Austro-Hungarian  Phytsical  Statistical  Hand- 
Atlas  contains  several  pages  of  explanatory  letterpress.  The  ethnological  map» 
which  J3  based  on  the  residta  of  the  census  of  Deccmljer  31st,  1880,  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice ;  it  not  only  indicates  by  a  system  of  colouring  the 
distribution  of  national  idea  in  the  districta,  but  also  shows  the  proportioDS  of 
each,  resident  in  all  tlie  principal  cities  and  towns,  A  small  diagram  is  givei> 
illustrating  the  principle  on  which  this  series  of  symbols  is  arranged,  and  taking 
Vienna  as  an  example,  it  represents  the  whole  population  by  the  area  of  a 
circle,  which  is  divided  by  ratlii  into  segments,  each  of  which  represents  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  residenta  of  any  one  nationality  bear  to  any 
other,  or  to  the  whole  population  of  the  city;  the  four  principal  ethnolo;:;ical 
divisions  given  being  those  of  the  German,  North  Sclavonic,  South  Scla- 
vonic, and  Latin  races.  The  four  maps  that  folio w^  exhibit  at  a  glance  the 
arets  under  cultivation,  those  reserved  as  meadow  land,  the  extent  of  the 
forests,  and  the  proportions  in  which  viticulture  Is  carried  on  in  the  different 
]>arts  of  the  empire*  The  present  issue  concludes  with  a  set  of  maps  illustrating 
the  distribution  of  horses,  goat*,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

World. — The  Pocket  Atlaa  of  the  — — — .  A  comprehensive  and  popidar  aeries  of 
maps  illustrating  Physical  and  Political  Geography.  By  John  Bartholomew^ 
y.R.G.6,,  with  Geographical  Statietical  Kotos,     London,  John  Walker  &  Co.,  1886. 

This  little  atlas,  containing  nineteen  pages  of  statistical  letterpress,  and  fifty- 
four  maj>a,  measures  only  five  inches  iti  length,  a  little  more  than  tbree  inches 
in  breadth,  and  ia  leas  tban  three^qnartera  of  an  inch  thick,  it  therefore  is  really 
what  its  title  indicates,  an  atlas  that  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket ;  but  thongh 
'i  it  ia  very  nicely  got  up,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  for  so  small 
a  volume,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  w^ant  it  supplies,  aa  the  scales  on 
which  the  maps  are  prfiduced  are  ao  small  that  nothing  mure  than  a  very 
general  idea  of  the  geography  of  each  country  can  be  given,  and  there  arc  but 
few  people  who  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  such  ardent  students  of  geography  j 
as  to  wish  to  carry  an  atlas  in  their  pockets,  and  ao  ignorant  of  1' 
science  as  to  require  such  aids  aa  this  little  atlas  could  afford. 
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Burma:  iihe  Country  and  People. 
By  J.  Aknan  Bbyce. 

(Bead  at  Uie  EvenlDg  Bieeting,  March  22nd,  1886.) 
Kapy  p.  544. 

In  tho  paper  which  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  reading  to  yon  to-night, 
I  propose  to  give  some  desoription  of  what  I  think  will  have  the  prinoi- 
pal  interest  for  the  members  of  this  Society — ^the  physical  aspects  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Borma.  As  I  gave  a  fortnight  ago  before  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  a  description,  which  some  of  yon  may  have  heard  or 
read,  of  its  commercial  and  political  aspects,  with  details  of  its  produc- 
tions and  trade,  it  will  be  needless  for  me  to  touch  on  those  subjects  this 
evening. 

The  character  of  a  country  is  most  easily  understood  by  beginning 
with  a  consideration  of  its  mountain  structure.  If  you  look  at  the 
map,  you  will  see  that  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  China  Sea,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Indo-China,  differs  in 
its  conformation  from  India  proper  in  this  remarkable  respect,  that  its 
mountain  ranges  all  run  north  and  south,  while  those  of  India  run  east 
and  west.  The  map  will  show  you  further  that  these  ranges,  which 
have  a  very  considerable,  though  not  great,  average  elevation,  say  from 
3000  to  5000  feet,  are  separated  by  valleys  of  no  great  width,  and  that 
the  principal  chains  have  their  roots  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  great  Tibetan  plateau.  Now  these  physical  features  have  important 
results.  The  north  and  south  strike  of  the  ranges,  opening  out  a  little 
towards  the  south,  permits  the  mouths  of  the  valleys  where  the  rich 
delta  land  lies  to  receive  the  full  force  of  the  rain-bearing  south-west 
monsoon,  which  passes  obliquely  up  to  the  north-east.  The  elevation 
of  the  mountain  ranges,  while  suiEcient  to  secure  the  condensation  of 
the  monsoon  clouds,  is  not  great  enough,  as  is  the  cose  with  the  Hima- 
layas, to  impede  the  passage  of  those  clouds.  The  highlands,  therefore, 
all  over  this  region  have  an  abundant  supply  of  rain,  which  gives  birth 
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to  a  number  of  great  rivers,  the  Irawadi,  the  Sittang,  the  Salween,  the 
Mehkong,  and  the  Mehnam.  The  direction  and  length  of  the  moun- 
tain chains  have  determined  the  course  and  size  of  these  rivers,  of 
which  all  except  the  Salween,  which  flows  during  the  whole  of  its  long 
course  in  a  very  narrow  valley,  and  has  therefore  a  comparatively  small 
drainage,  bring  down  annually  vast  supplies  of  fertile  alluvium,  forming 
rich  plains  during  thoir  course,  and  great  deltas  at  their  mouths. 

I  have  said  that  the  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  these  valleys  receive  the 
full  force  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  enjoy  therefore  an  abundant 
rainfall.  Their  upper  parts,  however,  have  to  depend  for  their  water- 
supply  mostly  upon  the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  which  are  fed  by 
the  abundant  rainfall  of  the  mountains.  You  will  see  from  the  map 
that  the  south-west  clouds,  before  they  reach  the  upper  valleys,  have  to 
pass  over  one  or  more  of  the  ranges.  Now  when  clouds  laden  with  rain 
pass  over  a  range  of  hills  which  is  able  to  condense  them,  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  depositing  the  bulk  of  the  moisture  with  which  they  part  at 
that  particular  time  on  the  side  nearest  the  direction  from  which  they 
come.  Furthermore,  if  there  be  any  considerable  space  at  a  much  lower 
level  between  the  ranges,  the  clouds  will  often  pass  over  from  one  to 
the  other  without  depositing  any  rain  to  speak  of  on  the  intermediate 
plain,  and  again  condense  on  the  range  to  leeward.  Over  all  this  region, 
therefore,  you  find  that  the  plains  of  the  upper  valleys  have  much  less 
rain  than  the  mountains  which  bound  them,  and  that  the  eastern  sides 
of  the  ranges  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  plain  have  less  rain  than 
the  western  sides,  and  consequently  that  the  streams  fed  from  the 
eastern  side  are  smaller. 

The  number  of  forest-covered  ranges,  and  the  comparative  narrow- 
ness of  the  valleys,  prevent  the  development  of  hot  winds  such  as  are 
the  scourge  of  the  plains  of  India,  and  render  the  climate  generally 
more  equable  than  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  that  country.  Nor 
is  the  country  more  unhealthy  than  the  similarly  situated  regions  of 
India,  though  fever  is  of  course  rife  in  the  forests.  The  north  and  south 
lie  of  the  mountain  chains  and  of  the  intervening  valleys  has  determined 
also  the  history  of  these  regions.  All  the  tribes  which  have  successively 
occupied  them  have  come  down  the  valleys  from  the  north,  while  the 
immigrants  who  brought,  or  at  least  reintroduced,  the  existing  religion, 
literature,  and  civilisation,  came  by  sea  from  the  opposite  coasts  of  India 
and  landed  in  the  south. 

Such  being  the  general  configuration  of  this  region,  let  us  now  turn 
to  that  part  of  it  which  is  the  particular  subject  of  our  consideration. 

The  country  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Burma,  including  in 
that  title  both  the  old  British  provinces  and  Upper  Burma,  our  latest 
acquisition,  has  an  area  of  about  230,000  square  miles,  an  area  that  is, 
about  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  the  old 
provinces  contain  about  90,000,  and  Upper  Burma  about  140,000.    The 
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lirer  par  exceUmee  of  Burma  is  the  Irawadi.  This  great  stream,  Which 
is  navigable  by  steamers  drawing  five  feet  of  water  as  far  as  Bhamo, 
900  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  its  largest  tributary  the  Eyendwin,  form 
in  Upper  Burma  several  fertile  plains,  producing  rice,  cotton,  wheat, 
and  other  valuable  crops,  while  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  in  con- 
junction with  the  river  Sittang,  it  forms  a  splendid  delta,  which  is  the 
main  source  of  the  world's  supply  of  rice.  The  vast  expanse  of  delta^ 
nearly  100  miles  each  way,  appears,  indeed,  one  immense  rice-field, 
stretching  away  illimitably,  level  as  the  sea.  The  aspect  of  this  plain 
is  changeful.  In  midsummer,  after  the  first  heavy  rains,  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  water,  it  becomes  carpeted,  as  the  rice  plant  grows,  with 
brightest  green,  which  turns,  ere  December  arrives,  to  waving  gold, 
and  then,  after  harvest,  to  a  dreary  grey  flat  of  sun-baked  mud,  over 
which  the  smoke  of  the  burning  stubble  hangs  like  a  pall.  Oat  of  it 
rise,  visible  to  great  distances,  the  mighty  masses  of  the  great  pagodas 
of  Hangoon  and  Pegu,  as  changeful  in  their  golden  sheen  of  light,  and 
yet  as  unchanging,  as  the  wide  plain  over  which  they  have  looked  for 
so  many  centuries. 

Though  the  delta  thus  seems  one  vast  rice-field,  by  no  means  all  of 
it  is  under  cultivation.  Much  is  still  uncleared  jungle,  and  in  parts* 
especially  on  the  iSittang  side,  are  great  tracts  of  waste  land,  roamed 
over  by  deer  and  tiger,  and  of  savannah  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  lofty  elephant  grass.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  one-seventh 
of  thfe  cultivable  land  of  Lower  Burma  is  actually  cultivated,  but  as 
the  country  is  opened  up  by  roads  and  railways,  more  and  more  of  this 
land  is  being  brought  under  tillage,  and  already  within  a  year  after  the 
opening  of  the  Sittang  Valley  line,  these  wastes  are  being  broken  up 
by  the  plough. 

All  this  delta  country,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  has  in  the  summer  an  abundant  rainfall,  as  much  as  100  inches 
in  the  southern  part,  but  as  one  journeys  north  the  country  becomes 
drier  till  at  the  apex  of  it,  about  170  miles  from  the  sea,  the  rainfall  is 
about  one-half.  About  this  point  the  ranges  bounding  the  valley  send 
out  spurs,  which  again  retire,  leaving  rich  plain  country  on  both  sides, 
though  on  the  left  bank  a  low  arid  ridge  intercepts  the  view  of  it,  while 
to  the  west  the  eye  ranges  as  far  as  the  Arakan  chain.  In  the  plain 
country  of  the  Upper  Irawadi,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  but  a 
small  rainfall.  This  region,  therefore,  depends  very  largely  for  its 
water  supply  on  the  rises  of  the  Irawadi  and  its  tributaries,  which 
are  as  much  as  40  or  50  feet  in  height,  and  spread  widely  over  the 
countrj'-,  so  that  the  course  of  the  Irawadi  and  the  Kyendwin  present  in 
places  during  the  rains,  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake  nine  or  ten  miles 
in  width.  "When  the  river  falls,  vast  expanses  of  sand  and  mud  are 
loft  exj)osed,  and  the  stream  narrows  to  a  comparatively  small  volume, 
winding  in  devious  channels  among  the  sandbanks.     In  the  spring 
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months,  when  the  strong  southerly  wind,  the  precursor  of  tho  monscMDn^ 
seta  in,  it  rahes  cloutls  of  sand,  which,  under  the  bright  sunlight, 
overspread  the  horizon  with  a  yellow  glare.  All  around,  the  thorny 
vegetation  of  this  dry  region  looks  at  this  season  tare  and  arid.  Even 
the  forost-covered  hills,  the  leaves  having  now  fallen,  are  grey  and 
drearj%  showing  the  parched  ground  between  the  leafless  stems,  and  the 
only  relief  to  the  eye  under  the  cloudless  sky  of  brass  are  the  clumps 
of  evergreen  mango  trees  and  palms  which  mark  the  site  of  some  village. 
The  time  to  see  this  upi>er  region  in  its  beauty  ib  at  the  end  of  the 
rains.  The  sandbanks  then  have  hunk  under  the  brimming  river,  into 
which  dip  feathery  bamboos.  Ever^nbing  is  clothed  in  green,  while 
above,  in  a  sky  of  deepest,  softest  blue,  bang  masses  of  white  cumuli. 
The  air,  though  hot,  is  exquisitely  clefir,  while  the  iiiountains,  clothed 
to  their  tops  with  verdure,  are  visible  to  immense  distances*  There  is 
some  good  scenery  in  Burma,  The  Sal  ween,  just  above  Maulmain, 
flows  among  fantastic  limestone  mountains,  which  rise  in  great  preci- 
pices out  of  deep  tropical  frjrests.  The  Irawadi,  too,  furnishes  some 
fine  bits.  In  Lower  Burma  the  defile  at  Prome  is  highly  picturesque. 
There  are  few  finer  approacheB  to  a  capital  than  the  narrow  passage 
where  the  river  rushes  between  Ava  and  the  pagoda-crowned  rJdgo 
of  Sagain— both  of  them  once  capitals — while  the  line  of  lofty 
and  serrated  crags  forms  a  noble  background  to  the  rich  plain 
where  the  battlements  of  Slandalay  and  the  gnldon  spire  of  its  palace 
rise  beneath  its  sacred  bilL  The  long  defile  al>ove  the  capital,  <?Alled 
the  third  defile,  is  pretty,  while  the  first  and  eecond  defiles,  one 
just  above  and  one  just  below  Bhamo,  are,  especially  the  latter, 
extremely  grand.  The  river,  contracted  to  a  width  of  250  yards, 
hixs  forced  through  a  ridge  of  bills  about  1000  feet  high  a  tortuous 
channel,  down  which  it  rushes  in  whirling  eddies  between  vertical 
clifis  700  feet  high,  from  whose  crest  and  face  trees  and  shrubs,  wherever 
they  can  find  lodgment,  wave  pendulous  towards  tho  stream.  The 
Eyendwin  also  furniahes  some  good  scenery.  The  wide  mountain 
chain  which  separates  Bengal  from  Burma  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
parallel  ridges  of  soft  eocene  sandstones.  The  strata,  whose  strike  is 
nearly  north  and  south  for  many  hundred  miles,  dip  to  the  east  at 
about  45  degrees,  and  break  into  cliffs  to  the  west.  The  Kyendwin  for 
a  considerable  part  of  its  course  hugs  tbi.s  chain  closely,  and  the  river 
itself  and  its  tributaries  break  in  several  places  in  and  out  through  the 
easterly  ridges  of  it.  Especially  beautiful  are  the  ravines  through  which 
the  Manipur  or  Myitha  and  the  Yew  branches  force  their  way  to  join  the 
Kyendwin.  I  have  seen  few  prettier  scenes  than  the  gorge  of  the  former 
river-  One  paddles  up  silently^  winding  in  and  out  between  beetling 
crags,  crested  and  draped  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics. 
Monkeys  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  and  peacocks,  jungle  fowl,  and  pheasants 
of  brilliant  hue,  disport  themselves  in  the  glades  between  the  suocessive 
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lines  of  cliff.  When  I  yisited  these  solitudes  they  possessed  the  charm 
of  the  unknown,  for  I  belieye  that  before  I  went  there,  in  1881,  no  white 
man  had  ever  penetrated  them. 

There  is  in  truth  great  beauty  in  the  forest  scenery  of  Burma.  In 
the  moist  regions  near  the  sea — in  the  Tenasserim  province  for  instance 
— and  in  the  deep  dells  among  the  mountains  everywhere,  there  are 
stretches  of  evergreen  forest,  often  impenetrable,  so  dense  is  the  under- 
growth of  canes,  creepers,  and  bamboos,  some  of  which  reach  100  feet  in 
height.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  one  of  these  nooks  in  the 
forest.  The  sun  hardly  penetrates  its  depths,  and  even  at  midday  the 
perennial  stream,  now  gathering  into  deep  ice-cold  pools,  now  tumbling 
over  the  rocks  in  cascades,  maintains  a  pleasant  coolness.  Ferns  and 
flowers  line  its  banks;  bamboo  sprays  bend  over  it;  tree-ferns  and 
cycads  spread  their  tufts  above  it;  while  over  all  the  gismts  of  the 
forest,  mostly  deciduous,  rear  their  heads  150  or  200  feet  aloft  into  the 
air,  their  stems  and  branches  streaming  with  creepers,  and  encrusted 
with  innumerable  orchids,  some  stiff  and  erect,  others  drooping  long 
flower  stems  full  of  bloom  towards  the  ground.  The  orchids  flower  at 
different  seasons,  but  it  is  in  the  hot  weather,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
in  February  or  March,  that  most  of  them  are  in  their  glory.  For  then 
there  is  nothing  to  hide  them  from  the  view  of  the  insects  which 
fertilise  them.  In  the  early  part  of  the  hot  weather,  after  the* 
fall  of  the  leaf,  a  series  of  flres  rage  through  the  drier  parts  of  the 
forest,  forming  a  magnificent  spectacle  at  night,  as  they  sweep  in  long 
lines  along  the  hill-sides.  Unlike  the  great  conflagrations  in  the 
resinous  pine  forests  of  America,  which  destroy  everything  in  their 
course,  these  fires,  though  they  check  and  distort  the  growth  of  the 
younger  trees,  and  consume  dead  or  fallen  ones,  do  little  hurt  to  living 
trees  of  large  size.  Forest  travel  at  this  season  is  far  from  agreeable.  The 
air  is  like  a  furnace,  partly  from  the  sun's  heat  and  partly  from  the  fires, 
while  the  baked  soil,  bare  or  blackened  with  leaf-ash  and  charred 
branches,  is  almost  as  hot  under  foot.  Volumes  of  suffocating  smoke 
obscure  the  view.  The  timid  elephant — the  invariable  beast  of  burden 
on  these  expeditions — sometimes  jibs  at  the  line  of  fire  and  delays  the 
journey.  But  the  smarting  eye  of  the  traveller  is  refreshed  when 
looking  up  through  the  smoke  it  sees  the  bright  orchid  blooms  far  above 
on  the  tree-tops. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  characteristic  of  the  vegetation  of 
Burma,  the  great  number  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  which 
are  sweet  scented.  There  is  hardly  any  time  of  the  year  at  which  the 
landscape  is  not  bright  with  the  bloom,  and  the  air  loaded  with  the 
perfume,  of  one  or  more  of  these  trees,  and  they  are  often  in  such  masses 
as  to  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  scene.  The  scarlet  of  the  cotton- 
tree,  the  orange  of  the  pouk-tree,  the  purple  of  the  pyinma  (Lager- 
atraemia  Eeginse),  the  yellow  of  the  padouk  {Pterocarpus  indica)^  the 
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white  of  TariouB  Bauhinias  and  of  the  teak,  are  remarkable  examples 
among  many  others.  The  Amherstia  is  even  in  Burma  a  rare  tree,  bnt 
no  one  who  has  seen  its  long  salmon-coloured  blossoms  dropping  la- 
burnum-like from  its  glossy  dark-green  sprays  will  readily  forget  its 
beauty. 

Having  given  you  some  account  of  the  general  physical  aspects  of  the 
<30untry,  I  shall  now  tell  you  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it 

The  dominant  race,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  country,  is  the 
largest  individual  clement  in  the  population.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Burma,  even  after  the  Tirars  of 
1826  and  1852  had  torn  away  his  fairest  provinces,  formed  a  true  empire, 
the  union  under  a  single  ruler  of  many  races  and  forms  of  polity.  Sub- 
ject to  his  sway  were  not  only  the  Burmese  themselves,  but  large 
sections  of  other  civilised  or  Buddhist  races,  called  Talaings  or  Mens, 
Shans,  Arakanese,  and  Yaus,  as  well  as  numerous  wild  spirit- worshipping 
tribes,  of  more  or  less  importance,  Karens,  Khyens,  Kakhycns,  and  many 
others.  All  appear  to  be  of  Mongoloid  extraction,  but  of  different 
branches,  the  Burmese,  Arakanese,  Ehyons,  and  Eakhyens  belonging  to 
the  Tibetan  branch,  the  Shans  and  Karens  to  branches  originally  settled 
in  China.  The  early  history  of  these  regions  is  obscure,  and  little  is 
known  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  successive  immigrations  took  place, 
but  in  all  probability  the  Talaings  were  first,  the  Tibetan  branch  next, 
the  Shans,  and  perhaps  the  Karens,  later.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
these  movements  of  poi)ulation  are  in  operation  at  this  moment.  Under 
the  gradually  slackening  hands  of  the  Kings  of  Burma,  the  vigorous, 
though  uncivilised  tribe  of  Kakhyens  has  of  late  years  continued 
to  press  down  towards  the  south,  driving  before  it  the  Shans  and 
Burmese. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  more  civilised  or  Buddhist  tribes. 
Of  these,  the  dominant  race,  the  Burmese,  is,  if  we  include  the 
Arakanese,  more  numerous  than  any  other,  when  we  take  the  whole 
country  into  consideration,  though  in  Upper  Burma  it  is  probably 
inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Shans.  Out  of  a  probable  total  population  in 
Upper  and  Ix)wer  Burma  of  7J  millions  or  so,  the  Burmese  may  be 
reckoned  at  about  one-half.  In  Upper  Burma  the  true  Burmese  race 
occupies  a  comparatively  narrow  space  on  each  side  of  the  Irawadi  in 
its  middle  course,  its  chief  seat  being  in  the  Moo  valley,  between  the 
Irawadi  and  the  Kyondwin.  In  Lower  Burma,  the  upper  part  of  the 
delta  of  the  Irawadi  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sittang  are  also  almost 
pure  Burmese,  while  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Pegu  there 
is  a  considerable  admixture  of  Talaing  blood,  and  in  some  districts  the 
population  is  pure  Talaing. 

The  true  Burmese  is  hard-featured,  of  moderate  height,  darkish  in 
colour,  though  not  black  like  the  Indian,  of  robust  frame  and  rather 
short  legs.     He  is  strong,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  capable  of  considerable 
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exertion  after  a  spasmodio  fashion.  He  is  passionately  fond  of 
outdoor  games.  A  wrestling-match  or  canoe-race  in  its  way 
rouses  as  much  enthusiasm,  and  gives  rise  to  as  much  gambling, 
as  a  prize*fight  did  or  a  boat-race  or  cricket-match  now  does  with 
us.  His  own  so-called  football  is  a  sport  requiring  skill  and 
agility,  and  he  has  taken  kindly  to  the  English  game,  as  well 
as  to  cricket.  He  may  be  seen  playing  polo,  learnt  from  his  Manipuri 
subjects,  in  the  streets  of  Mandalay,  and  the  race-meetings  in  Lower 
Burma  draw  large  and  enthusiastic  crowds  of  Burman  spectators.  But 
his  energy  is  intermittent,  and  does  not  redeem  his  character  from  the 
charge  of  general  indolence.  He  will  abandon  his  work  for  a  week  to 
watch  a  regatta  or  a  poay,  for  these  poays  or  plays— performed  either 
by  actors  in  person  or  by  marionettes  worked  by  strings  over  a  screen, 
and  the  Burmese  show  considerable  skill  in  both  forms — are  as  inter- 
minable as  the  Chinese  dramas,  though  they  are  certainly  more  in- 
teresting to  watch.  The  Burman,  indeed,  will  have  his  holiday  in 
season  or  out  of  season,  and  he  endeavours  with  great  success  to  make 
his  life  a  perpetual  picnic.  He  is,  in  fact,  intolerant  of  the  restraint 
either  of  regular  work  or  of  any  other  form  of  discipline,  unlike  in 
this  to  the  Chinese  and  Hindoo.  The  attempt  to  raise  regiments 
in  British  Burma  has  failed,  and  the  character  of  its  police  has 
always  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  has  to  be  largely  recruited 
from  India.  The  restraint  of  prison  discipline  is  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Burman,  as  witness  the  many  savage  outbreaks  in  the  jails  of 
Eangoon  and  Maulmain.  In  the  remarkable  conflict  of  races  of  which 
Burma  is  becoming  the  theatre  I  feel  sure  that  the  Burman  himself  will 
be  worsted.  In  the  north  he  is  being  pressed  down  by  the  Shan 
and  the  Eakhycn.  In  the  south  he  is  being  ousted  from  manual 
labour,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  by  the  more  attentive,  if  not 
more  intelligent,  Chinaman  and  Hindoo.  A  remarkable  instance  is 
the  fact  that  among  the  many  hundred  labourers  employed  by  the 
Bombay  Burma  Corporation  in  its  teak  saw-mills  at  Rangoon,  there 
is  now  hardly  a  single  Burman,  and  the  trade  in  Upper  as  well  as 
Lower  Burma  is  passing  every  day  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
Chinese  and  natives  of  India.  That  the  Burman  has  during  the  course 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years  displayed  great  national  vitality  is 
certain,  for  though  overpowered  for  short  intervals  by  Shans,  Talaings, 
and  oven  Chinese,  he  has  always  re-asserted  himself,  and  re-imposed  his 
.sway  more  firmly  than  before.  Now,  though  no  physical  deterioration 
is  so  far  apparent,  the  national  force  would  seem  to  be  dwindling.  The 
introduction  of  opium  and  liquors  with  the  other  blessings  of  British 
rule,  might  have  had  to  answer  for  this  in  part,  were  it  not  that  the 
same  decay  is  visible  in  what  was  till  just  now  the  King's  country, 
where  the  Burman  who  tried  opium  smoking  or  drinking  had  to  risk 
a  flogging  through  the  streets  behind  beat  of  gong — a  sight  I  have 
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myself  witnessed  more  than  once  in  Mandalay.  Judging  by  ih» 
experience  of  British  Burma,  the  severe  attitude  adopted  by  the  native 
government  towards  opium  smoking  and  driuking,  appears  to  show  a 
wise  insight  into  the  weaknesses  of  the  race.  In  Lower  Burma,  opium 
especially  has  done  much  to  sap  the  character  of  the  people.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  the  Chinese — and  there  are  different  opinions — 
there  seems  no  doubt,  tbat  in  the  Burm&n,  the  use  of  opium  com- 
pletely destroys  the  moral  kense,  and  the  smoker  of  it  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  become  a  robber  and  a  murderer.  This  is  quite  recognised 
by  the  people  themselves,  and  our  Government  would  probably  meet 
little  opposition  if  it  made  the  use  of  opium  penal. 

But  to  return,  the  decline  of  which  I  am  speaking  may  be  due  partly 
to  contact  with  the  civilisation  and  power  of  the  West,  which  at  the  same 
time  cut  the  people  of  the  independent  country  off  from  the  sea,  and 
ensured  to  those  of  the  lower  country  conditions  which  in  a  fertile 
country  made  life  easy,  and  allowed  full  play  to  the  national  vice  of 
indolence.  However  this  may  be,  there  seems  little  doubt  of  the 
tendency  which  I  fear  may  be  aggravated  by  the  termination  of  a 
separate  national  existence  entailed  by  recent  events.  I  hope  I  may 
be  wrong,  for  it  would  be  a  pity  to  see  the  disappearance  of  a  race 
which  almost  within  the  limits  of  this  century  was  able  to  overrun 
Siam  on  the  one  side  and  Assam  on  the  other,  and  which  besides  its 
warlike  enterprise  has  many  fine  qualities.  His  religion  enjoins  upon  the 
Burman  certain  acts  of  liberality,  but  even  apart  from  this  ho  is  kind, 
hospitable,  and  open-handed.  He  is,  indeed,  like  most  Mongolian  races, 
in  some  sense  indifferent  to  human  life,  but  ho  is  rarely  gratuitously 
cruel.  You  may  ask — what  about  King  Thoebau?  Well,  no  doubt 
under  his  rule  a  gi-eat  number  of  cruel  acts  were  done,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  they  were  all  done  with  a  political  object,  and  were  in  many 
cases,  considering  the  circumstances,  political  necessities  in  the  eyes 
of  his  advisers,  and  the  details  were  often  grossly  exaggerated  by  the 
newspapers  in  India.  In  regard  to  one  batch  of  alleged  massacres,  that 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1880,  I  can  say  with  confidence 
that,  having  been  in  Mandalay  at  the  time,  and  having  taken  trouble 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  evidence,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
allegation  was  absolutely  devoid  of  foundation.  An  extremely  bad 
government  Theebau's  undoubtedly  was,  and  he  is,  of  course,  respon- 
sible for  its  crimes,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  he  never 
instigated,  and  was  often  remorseful  for  them.  After  the  execution 
of  his  brothers,  ho  for  a  time  drank  heavily,  and  I  was  told  at  the  time 
that  this  began  in  an  attempt  to  drown  his  remorse.  The  habit  waja 
encouraged  by  men  who  had  designs  upon  his  life  and  throne — their 
subsequent  execution  was  called  a  massacre — but  he  had  long  entirely 
abandoned  it.  IV'rsonally,  Theebau  always  appeared  to  me — and  I  saw 
him  a  number  of  times — a  stupid,  rather  sensual-looking,  but  amiable 
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youDg  man.    He  had  a  particularly  soft  and  sweet  voice,  a  very  unusual 
thing  for  a  Burmsm. 

The  Burman  is  light-hearted  and  merry,  fond  of  chaff,  and,  unlike 
the  Hindoo,  with  the  thorough  appreciation  of  a  joke.  He  has  less 
servility,  and  when  away  from  the  demoralising  influences  of  the  Court, 
more  regard  for  truth  than  most  Orientals.  Altogether  his  character, 
religion,  and  habits  insure  his  being  regarded  by  us  more  as  a  friend  and 
equal  than  as  an  inferior. 

The  character  and  demeanour  of  the  people  is  well  illustrated  by 
their  dress.  Both  men  and  women  wear  gay  variegated  silks,  and 
decorate  themselves  with  flowers.  No  more  brilliant  sight  can  be  seen 
in  the  world  than  one  of  the  festivals  at  the  great  pagoda  of  Bangoon, 
when  its  wide  platform  is  thronged  with  thousands  of  gaily-dressed 
people  praying,  making  offerings  at  the  shrines,  listening  to  sermons 
from  monks,  gossiping,  or  feasting.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  sound  of 
bells  and  gongs  and  the  hum  of  the  great  multitude,  while  above  all 
rises  the  golden  bulk  of  the  mighty  pagoda  itself,  shining  in  the 
sunlight. 

About  the  origin  of  the  Talaings  there  are  several  theories.  Some 
consider  them  an  aboriginal  race  of  what  is  called  the  Kolarian  type, 
while  others  believe  them  to  be  immigrants  of  Mongolian  race.  Their 
language,  hitherto  little  studied,  is  now  being  investigated  by  a  com- 
petent scholar.  Dr.  Forchammer,  whose  researches  will  no  doubt  cast 
light  on  their  origin.  This  language  is  now  almost  extinct  in  Burma, 
but  it  is  still  spoken  by  the  settlements  of  this  people  in  Siam,  and  said 
to  be  allied  to  the  speech  of  the  Anamese.  In  appearance  the  Talaings 
are  smaller,  plumper,  fairer,  and  less  hard  of  feature  than  the  Burmese  ; 
but  in  religion,  character,  and  habits,  they  are  now  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  their  hereditary  enemies.  The  Talaings,  whose  kingdom 
used  to  embrace  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi  and  Sittang,  probably  still 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  there. 

From  China  appear  to  have  come  the  great  race  of  Slians,  or,  as  they 
call  themselves  Tai,  who  have  the  largest  numbers  of  any  people  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Mehnam, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Mehkong  and  the  Salween,  the  TJpi)er  Sittang, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Irawadi,  extending  from  it  into  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  They  thus  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  population 
lately  subject  to  the  King  of  Burma. 

Though  the  Shans  are  thus  powerful  in  numbers,  some  inherent 
defect  in  their  character  or  organisation  has  prevented  them  ever 
keeping  together  as  a  whole.  The  King  of  Siam,  the  only  sovereign 
representative  of  their  race,  bears  sway  over  a  comparatively  small 
section  of  it,  the  great  bulk  being  subject  either  to  the  King  of  Burma 
or  to  China,  some  of  them  to  both.  But  though  in  subjection,  the  Shans 
have  mostly  retained  their  political  organisation.     There  is  an  oligarchy 
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of  nobles  arranged  in  a  regular  gradation^  of  whom  the  first  or  chief 
prince,  called  in  Burmese  Tsawbwaw,  is  theoretically  supreme,  but  whose 
power  is  practically  much  limited.  Estates  go  with  the  various  offices 
in  this  oligarchy,  and  the  succession  to  both  is  limited  to  certain  families, 
but  it  by  no  means  always  goes  to  the  eldest  son,  or  even  eldest  male 
of  the  family,  and  the  succession  may  be  carried  by  the  female.  The 
selection  of  a  successor  to  any  of  the  places  in  the  oligarchy  seem§  to  be 
made  by  the  other  members-  of  it,  but  requires  confirmation  by  the  over- 
lord, the  King  of  Burma,  or  the  King  of  Siam,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
succession  often  gives  rise  to  protracted  disputes,  and  at  Mandalay  was 
the  occasion  of  great  extortion.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Theebau  lost  his 
authorit}'^  over  a  large  group  of  the  states  to  the  east  of  Mandalay. 

In  face  and  figure  the  various  branches  of  Shans  differ  little.  They 
are,  speaking  generally,  a  well-grown,  athletic  race,  bigger  and  stouter 
than  the  Burmese.  Both  men  and  women  have  often  magnificent  figures. 
In  complexion  they  are  fairer  and  clearer  than  either  Burmese  or 
Chinese,  and  in  the  mountains  many  of  the  women  have  nearly  white 
complexions,  with  rosy  cheeks.  The  Shans  have  broad  round  faces,  with 
large  eyes,  slightly  deflexed  at  the  inner  comer,  but  less  so  than  in  the 
Chinese,  small,  rather  flat  noses,  and  widish,  thick-lipped  mouths,  which 
are  often  opened  in  a  broad  grin,  for  the  Shan  is  naturally  a  jovial,  simple 
fellow,  always  reiuly  for  a  laugh.  They  are  sometimes  described  as 
indolent  and  apathetic,  hardly  a  fair  account,  I  think,  of  the  northern 
Shans,  who  push  over  immense  distances  all  through  these  obscure 
regions  in  pursuit  of  their  favourite  occupation  of  peddling.  But  they 
do  not  SDom  to  have  either  the  intermittent  vigour  of  the  Burmese,  nor 
the  steady  attentive  plod  of  the  Chinaman,  and  this  absence  of  force  no 
doubt  explains  to  some  extent  their  political  separation  and  helplessness 
as  a  race. 

The  dress  of  the  Shans  has  been  affected  to  some  extent  by  the 
influence  of  the  particular  dominant  race,  but  speaking  generally,  their 
taste  is  for  sober  colouring. 

Of  the  non-Buddhist  races  within  the  limits  of  Burma,  the  most 
important  are  the  Karens,  Kakhyens,  and  Khyens. 

The  Karen  race  is  widely  extended  over  the  peninsula  of  Indo-China, 
and  embraces  many  tribes.  Of  these  the  principal,  within  the  limits  of 
Burma,  are  called  the  White  and  the  Red.  The  latter  inhabit  a  small 
territory  called  by  their  name  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  late  frontier 
between  Upper  and  British  Burma.  They  are  a  wild  intractable  race, 
who  after  many  attempts  of  the  Kings  of  Burma  to  subdue  them,  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  their  independence  recognised.  There  is 
no  central  authority,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  various  sections  of  the  tribe 
seem  to  wage  continual  war  upon  each  other. 

The  White  Karons,  who  live  within  our  borders,  are  a  shy,  peaceable 
race,  mostly  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Tenasserim.     There  are  large 
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settleinents  of  them  also  at  the  westem  side  of  the  Irawadi  delta.  Some 
few  of  those  who  have  descended  into  the  plains  have  become  Buddhist, 
and  dress  like  the  Burmese,  but  they  have  never  mixed  either  with  these 
or  the  Talaings.  The  hill  people  have  retained  their  simple  spirit- 
worship,  and  it  is  among  them  that  the  missionaries,  American,  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  have  been  most  successful.  For  the  Buddhist  with 
his  highly  metaphysical  creed,  and  elaborate  code  of  morality,  almost 
never  accepts  Christianity. 

The  KarcDS  are  generally  small  in  stature,  with  rather  flat  faces, 
which  have  a  gentle,  timid  expression.  Their  original  seat  seems  to 
have  been  South-western  China. 

The  Eakhyens  and  Khyons  belong  to  the  Tibeto-Burman  branch  of 
the  Mongolian  race,  and  are  spirit-worshippers.  The  various  tribes  are, 
like  those  of  the  Bed  Karens,  often  at  war  with  each  other.  Neither 
race  has  ever  been  practically  subject  to  the  King  of  Burma,  and  for 
many  years  his  attitude  towards  them  has  been  much  more  defensive 
than  aggressive. 

The  Kakhyens,  or  Singphos  as  they  call  themselves — the  word 
singpaw  means  *'  man  "  simply — inhabit  the  upper  part  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Irawadi  and  Khycndwin,  and  extend  over  into  Assam  and  China. 
In  Burma  they  reach  as  far  south  as  latitude  25°,  while  in  the  east  they 
have  pushed  down  along  the  mountains  as  far  as  latitude  23^,  and  the 
movement  is  still  going  on.  They  are  certainly  a  vigorous  race,  and  in 
Assam  have  a  much  better  character  than  in  Burma.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  treacherous  and  extortionate  Burman  is  largely  to  blame 
for  the  intractability  of  the  Kakhyens  of  the  Irawadi,  and  it  ^ould  not 
surprise  me  if,  under  Fnglish  administration,  they  became  a  valuable 
element  in  the  population. 

The  Khyens,  a  cognate  race,  inhabit  the  great  range  separating 
Burma  from  Bengal,  southwards,  from  about  latitude  24]^°.  They  are  in 
appearance  and  manners  very  similar  to  the  Kakhyens.  One  peculiar 
custom  they  have,  that  of  tatooing  the  faces  of  the  women  when  they 
reach  the  marriageable  age,  apparently  with  the  view  of  making  them 
unattractive  except  to  their  husbands.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more 
about  the  Khyens  immediately. 

And  now,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  life  and  travel  in  Burma 
are,  I  may  with  propriety  offer  you  some  account  of  a  journey  I  made  in 
1881  in  the  little-known  region  of  the  Kyendwin,  where  for  fifty  years 
no  European  had  been  seen  till  I  went  there,  and  into  some  parts  of 
which  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  penetrate.  Having  taken  from  the 
king  a  lease  of  the  teak  forests  in  this  district,  I  was  anxious  to  visit 
them,  and  when  the  manager  of  the  Irawadi  Flotilla  Company  asked 
mo  to  join  a  party  which  he  had  arranged  with  the  view  of  examining 
the  capabilities  of  the  Kyendwin  for  steamer  traffic,  I  gladly  accepted 
his  offer. 
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You  will  rememlier  what  I  told  you  about  the  river  which  drained 
the  eastern  sides  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  this  region  having  less  water 
than  those  which  are  fed  from  the  western  eides*  The  Kyendwia  is  a 
case  in  point.  Thongh  it  must  havo  nearly  as  long  a  course  as  the 
Irawadi,  it  is  in  the  dry  weather  a  gtiod  deal  amallerj  and  at  the  time 
we  entered  it  had  sunk  to  a  low  leveL  The  navigation  therefore  pre- 
sented many  difficulties,  and  it  took  us  nearly  three  weeks  to  reach  the 
point  about  250  miles  from  the  mouth,  beyond  which  it  was  found 
impossible  for  the  launch  to  go. 

In  the  rains,  however,  there  is  said  to  he  less  comparative  difference 
between  the  Ky  end  win  and  the  Irawadi.  The  rise  in  height  of  the 
former  is  quite  as  great — 40  or  50  feet,  and  it  inundates  its  valley 
widely,  just  as  the  Irawadi  does.  This  consideration  may  serve  to 
-weaken  the  argument  that  the  vast  body  of  water  brought  down  by  the 
Irawadi  in  the  rains  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that . 
it  is  identical  with  the  Sanpo  of  Tibet, 

A  few  miles  up  is  Moonjniwa,  the  principal  euiporium  of  the 
valley.  Here  we  found  several  Chinese  merchants,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  large  boats,  by  which  the  traffic  of  this  extensive  region  is  done. 
The  owner  of  the  boat  is  also  the  trader,  and  with  his  family,  spends  the 
whole  of  his  life  on  the  vessel.  At  harvcvst  he  times  himself  to  be  in 
the  rioe-produciiig  districts  up  the  river.  Loatling  his  boat  with  tliat 
grain,  he  works  down  the  Kyeudwin,  selling  his  cargo  wherever  he  gets 
the  best  prices,  till  he  reaches  Moonyuwa,  ivhere  he  parts  with  w'hat 
remains  of  his  rice,  and  any  hides,  horns,  l»eeswiix,  sticklac,  or  ivory  he 
has  been  able  to  pick  up  above,  and  for  his  return  journey  Iniya  English 
salt,  cotton  piece-gocKlsj  turkey  red  and  other  coloured  yarns,  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, knives,  needles,  nails,  and  other  such  small  wares.  His  cargo 
on  board,  he  toils  back  up  stream,  poling  ail  the  way  along  the  Imnk,  for 
the  current  is  strong.  After  many  weeks,  it  may  be,  of  this  work,  h© 
fixes  himself  at  some  village,  builds  on  the  hank  a  boc»th,  as  a  shelter 
against  the  sun,  and  his  womenfolk  proceed  to  dispose  of  their  wares. 
There  they  remain  till  the  next  harvest  comes,  when  the  old  round  ia  | 
repeated.  The  boats  generally  go  in  parties  as  a  protection  against 
robbers,  or  as  they  they  are  caUed  in  India,  dacoits,  a  word  you  must  of 
late  have  seen  frequently  in  connection  wit!i  Bnniieao  affairs.  And  I 
should  jierhaps  say  that  in  those  semi-civilised  regions  little  stigma 
attaches  to  that  protession ;  it  is  not  so  very  long  siooe  the  highwayman 
was  rather  a  hero  among  ourselves. 

Aloungt)ra»  the  founder  of  the  late  dynasty,  seems  to  have  been  little 
better  than  a  dacoit  to  start  with,  and  even  lately  there  is  reaaon  to 
believe  that  some  of  Theobau's  ministers,  the  Tinedah  Mingy cxj  for 
instance,  were  in  league  with  robber  bands.  The  Yenoung  Prince  as  he 
was  called  J  the  reigning  favourite  in  the  early  part  of  Theehau's  reign, 
was  certainly  a  dacoit  while  his  father  was  a  leading  officer  at  court. 
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Of  conrse  in  the  case  of  men  of  official  position  all  this  was  mib  ro$a^  but 
I  will  give  jou  an  instance  to  show  how  little  disgrace  attaches  to  the 
calling.  Talking  one  day  at  Mandalay  to  a  highly  respectable  Shan 
forester,  to  whom  we  were  about  to  advance  a  large  sum  of  money  (he 
was  one  of  the  right-hand  men  of  the  Tsawbwaw  or  Prince  of  the  State 
of  Mon6)  I  noticed,  his  jacket  being  open,  that  his  breast  was  covered  with 
the  little  lumps  which  indicated  the  presence  beneath  the  skin  of  pieces 
of  ruby,  sapphire,  gold,  and  what  not,  inserted  in  the  flesh  as  charms 
against  wounds.  "  What  need  have  you  for  so  much  of  this  kind  of 
thing  ?  "  I  asked.  *'  Oh,"  said  he,  in  the  most  open-air  way,  and  without 
the  slightest  change  of  countenance,  ^'  I  was  bred  for  the  profession  of 
dacoit,  and  of  course  I  had  to  make  myself  invulnerable,"  and  I  may 
add  that  he  genuinely  believed  that  he  uxu  invulnerable.  Although, 
however,  the  calling  is  hardly  a  disreputable  one,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  dacoit  was  not  allowed  to  have  it  all  his  own  way,  else  there 
would  soon  have  been  nobody  left  to  rob,  and  under  the  theoretically 
excellent  Burmese  system  of  holding  the  district  responsible,  a  hue  and 
cry  was  now  and  then  raised,  and  an  attempt,  sometimes  successful, 
made  to  exterminate  the  gang.  The  regular  mode  of  punishment  was 
crucifixion,  and  as  the  Kyendwin  has  always  been  infested  by  dacoits 
the  ghastly  instrument  of  execution,  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  is  a  frequent 
object  on  its  banks. 

The  delta,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  of  the  Kyendwin  may  be  said  to  end 
about  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  low  hills  begin  to  appear  on  both 
sides,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  main  river  itself  and  of  its  tributaries 
there  are  many  fertile  plains.  In  good  years  the  Kyendwin  valley 
exports  a  good  deal  of  rice  and  other  grains.  There  is  everywhere 
evidence  in  the  shrunken  towns  and  deserted  villages  that  the  country 
could  maintain  a  much  larger  population.  About  70  miles  up,  the  most 
eastern  of  the^parallel  ridges  forming  the  dividing  chain  between  Bengal 
and  Burma  is  approached,  and  from  this  point  as  far  up  as  I  followed  its 
course,  about  150  miles,  the  river  keeps  close  to  the  chain,  through  the 
pretty  scenery  I  have  already  described.  Here  an  amusing  incident 
occurred.  I  ascended  the  hill  behind  a  town  to  get  a  view,  and  saw  to 
the  east,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kyendwin,  one  of  the  great  lagoons  or 
backwaters  produced  by  the  inundation  of  the  river  during  the  rains. 
I  could  perceive  through  my  glass  that  it  was  covered  with  water  birds, 
of  which  vast  numbers  frequent  the  rivers  of  Burma  during  the  winter, 
to  return  across  the  Himalayas,  as  the  hot  weather  comes  on,  to  their 
distant  summer  quarters  in  Tibet.  Now  the  sight  of  these  countless 
geese,  ducks,  and  teal  was  an  appetising  one.  The  supply  of  the  com- 
missariat was  always  a  difficulty  under  the  Buddhist  rSgime  of  Upper 
Burma.  To  slaughter  cows  was  criminal,  sheep  there  are  none,  goats 
are  scarce,  and  unsavoury  when  you  do  get  them.  But  on  the  beaten 
track  of  the  Irawadi  prejudice  is  so  far  relaxed  that  chickens  may  be 
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'bought  with  an  unconcealed  pnrpoBe  of  slaughter,  Not  so  on  the  remote 
Kyeiidwin,  where  not  even  furtive  visits  by  night  and  the  jiaymcnt  of 
exorbitant  sums  were  always  sucsceesful  in  getting  over  the  prejudices 
or  fears  of  the  poBsessors  of  bani-dooi*8.  Under  these  circumstances  on© 
would  often  bo  without  food  if  the  gun  did  not  provide  it,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  at  the  moment  wo  were  rather  short.  fc>o  when  on  descending 
to  the  town  I  paid  a  vibit  to  the  woon  or  governor  of  the  district,  I 
asked  him  for  mon  and  boats  to  enable  us  to  shoot  over  the  lagoon.  He 
was  very  civil,  but  said  that  as  the  old  king  had  given  charge  of  the 
lives  of  the  wild  birds  on  this  lagoon  to  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring 
monaster}'  he  might  get  into  trouble  if  he  helped  us.  I  of  course  did 
not  press  him,  and,  not  thinking  any  evil,  we  got  boats  and  men  for 
ourselves  and  made  an  excellent  bag,  none  tho  worse  fur  the  immunity 
the  birds  bad  bitlierto  enjoyed.  While  on  the  water  we  had  heard 
shouts  from  a  number  of  pooplo  on  the  bank,  and  on  landing  it  turned 
out  that  these  shouts  had  been  meant  for  us.  We  were  requested  to 
visit  the  monasterj^  and  on  asking  why,  were  told  that  the  head  monk 
wished  to  pound  us  with  his  elbow  for  having  killed  his  birds.  To 
inflict  this  punishment  the  operator  squats  on  the  ground,  the  culprit 
being  laid  on  his  face  with  the  small  of  his  back  immediately  under  tho 
elbow  of  tho  chasli^er,  who,  doubling  his  arm,  makes  a  succossion  of 
sharp  digs  w^ith  his  elbow  into  the  suft  part  of  the  back  below  the  ribs. 
The  punishment  may  be  made  painful  and  even  dangerous,  and  as, 
moreover,  it  w^ould  have  injured  the  prestige  of  otir  country  for  its  first 
travellers  to  submit  to  even  ecclesiastical  chastisement,  we,  under  the 
whole  circumstances,  respectfully  declined  the  honour  of  an  interview 
with  his  eminence  the  abbot* 

Pursuing  our  journey  to  tho  north  we  find  tlje  river  keeps  closelj  to 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountiiins.  It  cuts  through  several  of  tho  outer 
parallel  ridges,  and  at  about  180  miles  from  the  mouth  we  reach  one  of 
higher  ridges  alongside  which  the  valley  henceforth  runs,  with  the 
serrated  forest-clad  tops  of  the  mountains  rising  about  2500  to  3000 
feet  above  it.  On  the  east  there  is  lo^  hilly  country,  in  which  are  a 
number  of  well-cultivated  valleys ;  each  of  these  fonns,  roughly  speak- 
ing, a  separate  principality, under  an  hereditar}'  chief,  called  Myothoogyee. 
In  former  times  these  chiefs  were  practically  indL^pendent,  and  possessed 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  Of  late  years  the  King  of  Burma  has 
endeavoured  to  tighten  the  reins,  by  planting  governors  all  over  the 
region,  but  their  authority  has  been  little  regarded.  A  fertile  source  of 
dispute  was  the  snccessioii  to  tho  chieftainship.  As  I  have  said,  it  was 
hereditary,  but  there  was  no  regular  order  of  succession  within  the 
limits  of  the  family,  any  more  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  royal 
family  of  Burma,  or  of  the  Shan  principalities.  Any  member  of  the 
family  who  could  get  recognition  at  Maudalay,  and  could  hold  his  own, 
might  assert  a  claim,  so  the  factions  of  the  various  claimants,  while  they 
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carried  on  intrigaes  at  Mandalay,  used  also  to  figbt  on  the  spot  And 
even  a  decision  at  Mandalay  did  not  necessarily  end  tho  strife.  For  of 
late  years  the  claimant  snccessful  at  conrt  was  invariably  tho  most  lavish 
briber,  not  the  man  strongest  and  fittest  for  the  post.  The  central 
authority  being  weak,  the  rival  claimant  or  claimants  not  seldom  per- 
sisted, and  there  resulted  bloody  feuds,  often  prolonged  for  years. 
While  I  was  on  the  Khyendwin,  one  of  tho  governors  attempted  to 
assert  the  King's  authority  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  but  he  was  beaten  off, 
and  I  saw  his  boats  retiring  discomfited  down  the  river. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  mostly  of  the  tribe  called  Yaus. 
Their  dialect  is  generally  said  to  bo  a  variety  of  Burmese,  but  tho  people 
themselves  are  much  more  like  the  Shans,  being  larger,  fairer,  of  softer 
features  and  voice,  and  more  fieshy,  as  tho  Americans  would  say,  than 
the  Burmese.  The  women  are  on  a  much  larger  scale  thati  their 
Burmese  neighbours,  and  often  very  handsome,  after  a  Mongolian 
fashion.  Their  dross,  too,  both  in  design  and  colour,  savours  more  of 
the  Shan  than  of  the  Burmese  taste.  The  Yaus  have  givon  their  name  to 
a  rivor  and  district  to  the  west  of  the  Irawadi,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Kyendwin,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  their  range  is  much  wider  than  this 
localising  name  would  denote.  They,  in  fact,  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  of  this  region  from  latitude  20^  to  beyond  latitude  24°. 
On  the  Khyendwin  there  is  some  infusion  of  Burmese  blood,  especially 
near  its  mouth,  and  in  the  northern  part  we  find  tho  Shan  district  of 
Kale.  About  latitude  24°  the  blood  becomes  more  purely  Shan.  On  the 
frontier  of  Munipur  is  the  Shan  principality  of  Thoungthwot,  or  Sumjok, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Khyendwin  the  Shans  extend  across  to  the 
Irawadi. 

Left  alone,  when  my  'companions  had  returned  with  tho  launch  to 
Bangoon,  I  proceeded  during  the  next  two  months  to  traverse  the  forest 
region  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  river,  working  gradually  to  the 
south,  my  object  being  to  examine  the  teak-producing  districts. 

Travel  presented  some  difiiculties.  I  had  practically  no  European  pro- 
visions, so  had  to  content  myself  with  what  game  I  could  shoot — 
my  ammunition  ran  very  short — the  few  chickens  I  could  purchase, 
and  cakes  made  of  pounded  rice.  I  had  an  order  from  the  king  to  pro- 
cure as  many  elephants  and  men  as  I  wanted,  but  in  spite  of  this  found 
it  often  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  villagers  to  accompany  me  into  tho 
districts  exposed  to  the  raids  of  tho  Khyens. 

We  had  of  course  always  a  number  of  elephants  to  carry  tho  baggage 
and  provisions  of  the  party.  As  a  beast  of  burden  the  elephant  is  indeed 
indispensable  in  forest  travel,  no  other  animal  being  able  so  well  to  cross 
rivers,  mountains,  and  pathless  forests.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
creature  manages  his  unwieldy  bulk  on  a  slippery  descent,  or  an  almost 
vertical  upward  slope.  His  height  enables  him  to  step  over  fallen  trees, 
while  with  his  trunk  and  his  weight  he  can  force  a  passage  through 
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seemingly  impenetrable  undergrowth.  But  except  when  a  river  had  to 
be  crossed  I  preferred  walking.  Travel  on  an  elephant's  back  is  by  no 
means  agreeable.  His  motion  is  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  combination  of 
a  pitch  and  a  roll,  and  perched  aloft  on  an  insecurely  fixed  car  one  has 
always  the  chance  of  being  pi-ecipitated — it  may  be  down  a  cliff — should 
a  casual  branch  catch  the  car,  or  the  girth  give  way  under  a  particularly 
violent  lurch ;  and  unless  the  driver  is  very  careful  there  is  always  the 
risk  that  one  may  be  blinded  or  hooked  off  by  some  overhanging 
branch. 

I  had  no  tent,  but  with  a  waterproof  sheet  below  and  a  thick  rug 
above  I  managed  to  defy  the  cold  and  heavy  dews  of  the  forest ;  nor, 
though  I  used  to  bathe  in  the  forest  pools  and  drink  the  forest  water, 
did  I  ever  have  a  touch  of  fever  in  this  region,  reported  so  deadly. 

My  first  expedition  was  to  the  Eubo  valley  across  the  forest-covered 
ridge  to  the  west  of  the  Kyendwin.  These  mountains  are  quite  unin- 
habited, but  some  hunters,  who  were  taking  dried  deer-flesh  to  sell  on 
the  Kyendwin,  reported  several  raiding  bands  of  Ehyens  to  be  on  the 
war-path.  Though  we  were  a  party  of  thirty,  all  with  firearms  of  some 
sorty  the  Burmese  officials  who  accompanied  me  and  my  own  Burman 
followers  were  dreadfully  alarmed,  pressing  me  to  return,  and  when  I 
had  at  last  got  them  to  start  they  kept  in  the  rear,  allowing  me,  my 
Chinese  interpreter,  and  the  Madrasi  cook  to  lead  the  way.  Emerging 
into  the  plain  of  the  Kubo  valley  on  the  third  day  we  reached  Khanpat, 
the  chief  town  of  the  district,  without  molestation.  The  Kubo  valley  is 
a  great  depression  which  extends  for  about  260  miles  from  north  to  south 
between  the  first  and  second  of  the  great  parallel  ridges  of  the  main 
chain.  It  varies  in  width  from  10  to  20  miles,  and  forms  an  almost 
level  plain.  At  about  latitude  20"^  40'  there  is  a  slight  east  and  west 
elevation,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
depression.  The  two  sections  are  drained  by  rivers,  both  of  which  have 
broken  passages  to  the  Kyendwin  through  the  dividing  ridge.  During 
the  rains,  owing  to  the  very  slight  difference  in  level  between  the  Kubo 
and  the  Kyendwin  valleys,  and  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  passages 
joining  them,  the  water,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  rises  to  a  great 
height  in  the  inner  valley,  and  there  being  no  flow  there  is  an  immense 
deposition  of  alluvial  matter.  It  i:?  indeed  clear,  from  the  great  depth 
of  alluvium  and  absolute  flatness  of  surface,  that  at  no  distant  geological 
period  the  whole  of  this  depression  must  have  been  a  lake. 

This  Kubo  valley  is  considered  the  richest  portion  of  Upper  Burma, 
the  yield  of  rice  being  said  to  be  one-hundredfold.  It  was  once  populous, 
but  owing  to  the  long  wars  of  Burma  and  Manipur,  and  to  the  raids  of 
the*Khyen8,  it  has  now  become  in  large  part  a  jungle-covered  wilderness. 
The  chief  towns,  once  large  cities,  now  include  within  their  walls  only 
a  few  hovels.  The  numerous  tribes  of  wild  Khyens  who  inhabit  the 
central  ridges  from  latitude  20°  to  latitude  24^  have  in  the  intervals  of 
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their  own  internecine  fends  found  a  profitable  variety  in  raids  down  into 
the  low  country,  extending  these  as  far  even  as  the  Kyendwin.    Their 
raiding  season  is  the  dry  weather,  for  in  the  rains  the  country  is  im- 
passable without  boats.     Creeping  in  bands  of  50  to  100  through  the 
jungle,  they  surround  a  village  at  night.     The  villages  are  protected  by 
stockades  of  teak  beams,  and  a  single   or  double  chevaux  de  frise  of 
bamboos  outside,  the  jungle  being  kept  cleared  to  some  distance.    In- 
side, at  intervals  of  about  15  or  20  yards,  are  platforms  on  which  the 
villagers  sit  by  turns  all  night  through,  firing  guns  every  few  minutes 
to  show  the  Ehyens  that  things  are  ready  for  them.    The  game  of  the 
Khyens  is  to  find  the  watch  ill-kept,  when  they  either  clamber  or  throw 
fire-brands  over  the  stockade,  for  the  houses,  being  of  bamboo  and  thatch, 
are  very  inflammable.     If  the  fire  catches  they  effect  an  entrance  in 
the  resulting  confusion,  and  kill  those  who  do  not  surrender.     The  sur- 
vivors are  carried  off"  into  captivity  on  the  mountainp,  when  they  are 
worked  as  slaves  till  the  ransom  which  is  put  on  their  heads  is  paid ;  but 
if  they  do  not  try  to  escape  they  are  not  as  a  rule  unkindly  treated.    A 
few  of  them  do  manage  to  escape,  but  most  die  in  captivity,  for  the 
ransoms  are  comparatively  large,  and  many  have  no  relatives  left  to  take 
the  trouble  about  the  collection  of  it,  often  a  matter  of  years.     It  is, 
however,  a  work  of  religious  merit  in  this  region  to  contribute  and  I 
was  often  asked  to  do  so.     One  old  woman  told  me  she  was  within  a  little 
of  making  up  the  500  rupees  to  ransom  a  son  who  had  been  in  captivity 
for  fourteen  years,  and  I  gave  her  what  was  needed  to  complete  the  tale. 
I  began  to  realise  what  all  this  meant,  the  first  night  I  spent  in  the  Eubo 
valley.   At  sunset  I  went  out  of  the  gate  of  Ehanpat  to  bathe  in  the  clear 
stream,  which  flowed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  over  a  pebbly 
bed.   In  the  twilight  I  soon  saw  a  dusky  group  gather  on  the  shore,  and 
thought  this  was  a  case  of  the  usual  curiosity.   For  all  over  this  oountiy, 
where  no  white  man  had  ever  been  seen,  my  appearance  was  the  signal 
for  a  crowd  to  collect.   They  would  gaze  at  one  for  hours,  and  the  bolder 
would  feel  my  clothes  and  press  me  to  turn  up  my  shirt-sleeves,  not  be- 
lieving that  the  skin  could  be  white  all  over.     If  I  slept  in  some  village 
house,  I  used  to  be  conscious,  from  a  number  of  whispers  as  I  awoke  in 
the  grey  dawn,  that  the  room  or  verandah  was  full  of  curious  gazers,  so 
that  my  toilet  was  often  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  this  kind  of  lev6e  used 
to  last  practically  till  one  went  to  bed  at  night.     But  on  this  occasion 
I    found  curiosity  was    not    the    cause.     All  the  men  were   armed, 
and  I  was  told  they  had  come    to  prevent   the   Khyens  who   might 
be  lurking  in  the  jungle,  from  swooping  down  and  carrying  me  off. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  town  I  found  the  guard  platforms  manned, 
and  all  night   long    my    slumbers  were  disturbed    by  the    discharge 
of  the  watchers'  guns  close  to  my  ears,  for  the  place  was  very  small.    As 
my  journey  went  on  I  got  quite  used  to  the  sound.  I  was  never  attacked, 
though  one  night  a  village  a  mile  from  where  I  slept  was  burnt,  and  its 
No.  Ym,.-AuG.  1886.]  2  l 
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inhabitants  killed  or  carried  oflf,  Iii  the  course  of  my  journey  I  traversed 
.moBt  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Kubo  valley,  and  visiteii  its  cliiof  town 
'•Kale.  This,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  great  principality,  1  found  in  ead 
plight.  Ite  exten&ive  brick  enceinte  and  tlie  remains  of  fine  monasteriei, 
testified  to  tho  former  importance  of  a  city  which  now  only  reckoned  a 
few  hovels.  Tlitj  Taawbwaw,  or  jirince,  was  living  at  Mandalay  in 
disgrace,  having  been  connected  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  Burmeao 
princes  who  rebelled  in  1867,  and  the  Burmesie  governor  who  re  placed 
him  wikj  living  in  the  Ky  end  win  valley  at  a  safe  distance.  The  Tsawbwaw 
had  ill  his  day  jKjy&ei>sed  great  influence  over  the  KhyenB,  and  the  evils 
lander  which  the  valley  suffered  were  said  to  Lave  greatly  aggravated 
f  rinoo  his  removal.  Hoping  that  his  restoi*ation  might  iniprovo  matters, 
I  made  interest  at  Mandalay,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  him 
reinstated*  But  whether  things  had  gone  ttKJ  far  or  his  ago  has  made 
him  less  active,  I  hear  that  he  has  not  bo  far  done  much  good»  How^ 
ever,  now  that  our  Government  lias  oonie,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  wild 
tribes  will  be  kept  in  order,  and  that  this  rich  region  will  recover  its 
former  prosperity.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  new  province. 

From  Kale  I  made  my  way  to  the  south,  nj)  the  vaDey.  On  the 
high  range  to  tho  west,  4000  or  5000  feet  in  heiglit,  could  be  seen 
distinctly  the  clearings  and  villages  of  the  wild  Khyens.  They  cultivate 
hill  rice,  cotton,  and  otlior  plants,  on  what  is  chilled  the  Toungya 
ays  tern,  A  patch  of  jungle  is  cleared,  the  trees  are  burned  for  manure, 
[,and  the  s^eds  sown  in  the  ashes.  One  crop  is  taken,  and  then  the 
[-plot  is  aljandpned,  pot  to  become  cultivated  again  till,  yean*  afterwards, 
it  has  bee€)rae  covered  with  jungle  afresh.  All  up  the  valley  the  stream 
keeps  nearer  the  eastei-n  than  the  we^te^l  side,  and  as  for  fear  of  the 
Ehyons,  cultivation  and  villages  are  confined  to  the  side  of  the  river 
furthest  from  them,  the  major  portion  of  tho  valley  has  become  covered 
wifch  forest,  in  which  both  teak  and  cutch  occur  ahundantly.  In  the 
fi.eldfl  every  man  w^orks  with  his  gun  by  his  side,  and  keeps  as  clo§e  as 
may  be  to  his  village,  bo  that  wayfarers  are  few,  and  tho  rich  lantlsoape 
has  a  desolate  aspect. 

At  one  village  I  had  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
feuds  with  the  Khyens  are  perpetuated.  The  headman,  who  had  an 
nnusual  reputation  for  bravery,  Lad  made  proposabs  of  amity  to  the 
neighbouring  triljo  of  wild  Khyens,  and  told  me  his  intention  was  to 
make  them  drunk  on  rice  Ijeer,  for  which  they  have  a  weakness,  and 
then  massacre  them  alL  I  left  two  dajs  befoi-o  this  laudable  pdan  was  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  and  never  heard  the  result, 

It  will  be  seen  how  interesting  and  comxdicated  are  the  ciroumatanoes 
of  this  great  possession.  It  will  rec^uire  a  delicate  and  yet  firm  hand 
to  deal  Math  the  numerous  and  intricate  proldems  presented  by  the  rela- 
tions with  the  wild  tribes,  the  Shans,  and  our  now  neighbour,  China, 
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l>vt  we  may  have  confidence  thai  the  success  which  has  attended  ns  so 
far  in  Burma  will  not  desert  us  now.  The  experience  of  Lower  Burma 
has  shown  that  the  Burmese  are  easy  to  govern,  and  once  the  dis- 
turbances natural  on  eo  great  a  change  are  quelled,  our  new  subject^.of 
that  race  will  prove  equally  tractable.  It  is  possible  that  the  pettl^ 
ment  of  the  country  may  take  a  longer  time  than  it  .did..afte:c^  th^ 
previous  wars ;  for  those  wars  qnly  lopped  off  m^ml^rs  of  tbo.  q14 
empire — they  left  the  heart,  l^he  officials  of  the  lost  provinces  wfff^ 
still  able  to  find  scope  for  ambition  and  intrigue  at  Ava.  But  now  the 
heart  itself  has  been  struck  at,  and  we  must  expect  it  will  die  hard. 

.  From  the  Shans,  if  they  once  come  in — and  they  appear  likely  to  do 
so — ^there  will  be  no  trouble.  Considering  their  strength  if  united,  it  is 
wonderful  they  bore  the  heavy  Burmese  yoke  so  long,  and  under  ,oui; 
government  their  resources  and  population  will  increase.  .  .   ..^ 

The  Ehyens,  Kakhyens,  and  other  frontier  tribes  may  give  us 
trouble  at  first,  as  they  or  their  relatives  have  in  Assam*,  but  fimmess 
with  conciliation  will  in  time  disarm  their  hostility.  No  valid  inferenoe 
can  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  their  relations  with  a  government  like 
that  of  Mandalay,  at  once  weak,  treacherous,  and  arrogant. 

Our  new  acquisition  rounds  off  our  eastern  frontier  and^  cppsolidates 
it.  Intercourse  may  bo  opened  between  the  Irawadi  and  Brafimaputra^ 
Trade  will  increase — though  perhaps  npt  quite  so  speedily  as  jshopedrm 
not  only  from  the  development  of  Upper  Burma  itself  but  from  the 
access  it  will  afford  to  China.  In  securing  that  our  new  subjects  them- 
selves contribute  to  the  attainment  of  these  results,  there  will  be 
Ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  which,  after  all  is  aai^ 
And  done,  have  made  England  the  greatest  civilising  power  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

After  the  paper, 

Mr.  Holt  Hallett  said  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Bryce's  account  with  the  very 
greatest  interest.  A  great  part  of  the  basin  jof  the  Kyendwin  visited  by  ih» 
lecturer  had  never  been  previously  described,  and  he  Wjas  glad  to  hear  that  large 
and  rich  plains  existed  not  only  along  the  main  stream  but  in  the  branch  valleys, 
Mr.  Bryce's  account,  where  it  did  not  cover  new  ground,  was  so  full  and  so  accurate, 
that  he  did  not  think  he  need  take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting  by  discussing  it. 
He  might,  however,  say  something  about  the  Taking  or  Mun,  and  the  Lawa  or 
Lua,  two  very  important  races  which  once  occupied  the  deltas  of  the  Irawadi, 
Sittang,  and  Salween  rivers,  but  were  rapidly  merging  and  becoming  lost  in  other 
races.  During  his  late  journey  he  met  many  Talaing  who  still  spoke  Mun,  and 
was  told  by  them  that  the  race  was  in  three  tribes,  the  Mun  Tine,  or  Pegu  Talaing, 
the  Mun  Dee,  or  Bangoon  Talaing,  and  the  Mun  Myat  Lawa,  or  Talaing  of 
Myawaddi,  Kyeikmyo,  and  Toungbo-myo.  The  Talaings  found  in  Tavoy  are  Mun 
Dee.  The  Mun  Myat  Lawa  are  most  likely  hybrid  offspring  of  the  Lawa  and  Muu 
races.  Many  of  the  names  on  the  map  to  the  north-cast  of  Maulmain  are  Lawa ' 
words,  and  these  people  are  said  to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  the  valley  of  the 
Salween  as  well  as  of  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of  it.    The  Kiang  Tung  Lawa 
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must  not  be  ooafused  with  the  Baw  Lftwa,  the  race  just  alluded  to,  as  they  are 
an  entirely  different  people  with  a  fierfcctly  distinct  Un^jige.  The  Kiaog  Tung 
Lawa  are  an  intruding  race  gratlually  pressing  southwards.  Tbej  are  tall  and 
athletic,  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  northern  Shana.  Many  of  their 
villages  are  now  to  be  fonnd  in  the  valley  of  the  Mek  IjOw  river,  between  Zimm^ 
and  Kiang  Haen,  Even  the  Ta3aiii^  alloiv  that  the  Baw  Lawa  are  the  aborigines  of 
the  cotintr}^  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  people  now  speaking 
Tai,  or  Shan,  and  Burmese  in  the  neigbourliood  of  Zinim^  and  Maulmain,  are  either 
pure  or  hybrid  descendants  of  the  Lawa,  As  to  the  Talain;^,  but  little  is  known  of 
them  at  present,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Kolarians  of  India,  tlie  Mun  or 
Talaing  of  Burma,  and  many  of  the  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the  Bfehkong  are  of 
the  same  race,  and  are  descendants  of  the  Mun  inhen,  some  of  wliom  were,  according 
to  M*  Terrien  de  Lac  on  per  ie,  dwelling  in  China  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  firat 
Chinese  immigrants  into  that  region.  The  sequence  of  the  onrush  of  the  races  into 
the  Lawa  country  or  Central  Jndo-Chioa,  seems  to  have  been  first  Taking,  secondly, 
Bhan,  thirdly,  Karen,  and  lastly,  the  Thibeto- Burmese  tribes.  Whether  the 
Kamaits,  Kamooks,  and  other  dwarf  tribes  in  Central  and  Eastern  Indo-China, 
are  descendants  of  the  pip:mies  met  with  by  the  early  Chinese,  or  whether  they  are 
immigrants  from  the  sea-lward,  is  another  interesting  quosMon  which  may  perhaps 
bo  solved  with  the  aid  of  the  copious  vocabularies  he  (Mr,  Hal  let  t)  collected  of  their 
langnages  and  handed  to  M.  de  Lacouperie,  together  with  those  of  the  Lawa  and 
other  races  met  with  d tiring  his  exploration. 

Sir  KuTnERFORD  Alcock  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  whole 
subject  of  Burma.  The  very  interesting  and  excc^llent  paper  which  Mr.  Bryce  had 
read  contained  a  n^reat  amount  of  original  informatiou,  and  he  wms  sure  had  been 
very  much  appreciated.  It  was  impossible  to  divest  themselves  of  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  interest  on  ]X)litical  as  well  as  geographical  grounds  in  the  whole  of  that 
territory  at  the  present  moment.  The  proximity  of  the  territory  which  had  lately 
be^n  annexe<i  to  India,  to  Assam  on  the  one  side,  and  to  China  on  the  other,  made  it 
an  object  of  particular  interest,  and  it  would  have  been  to  any  other  nation  than 
their  own  an  object  of  desire  and  ambition.  It  had  really  been  forced  upon  them, 
they  did  not  seek  it,  though  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  wajs  moat  advantTgeous  both 
for  themselves  and  the  neighbouring  States  that  a  settled  Government  should  be 
placed  there,  and  one  which  was  capable  of  developing  commerce.  He  should  like 
Mr.  Bryce  to  tell  them  wliat  he  conceived  would  be  the  facilities  of  communication 
between  Assam  and  Yunnan.  No  doubt  tliere  hari  l>een  in  former  times  a  great  trade 
between  those  provinces  and  Burma,  but  from  want  of  access  to  the  sea,  from  which 
Yunnan  was  very  much  cut  off  by  ranu'es  of  mountains  and  an  unsettled  region  of 
plunderiug  tribes,  trading  was  a  great  difliculty.  With  a  settled  Government,, 
however,  in  Burma,  and  a  good  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  China, 
new  markets  would  spring  up  almost  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Govemmenta.  The  Chinaman,  with  his  industry  and  iJerseverance,  qualities  which, 
according  to  Mr,  Bryce's  account,  the  Burmese  were  rather  wanting  in,  would,  if  he 
saw  an  oi>ening,  certaiidy  push  his  commerce,  in  which  not  only  all  Burma  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula  would  profit,  but  also  the  whole  world.  Fortunately  they  did  not 
seek  in  getting  any  possessions  of  this  kind,  to  exclude  others,  or  to  keep  a  monopoly ; 
they  were  quite  willing  that  tho  whole  world  should  compete  with  them,  and  equally 
enjoy  the  same  freedom.  1*hat  could  not  always  be  said  of  some  of  their  neighbours, 
but  at  all  events  it  had  long  been  their  national  principle,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
always  continue  to  be  so.  Some  very  interesting  particulars  had  been  given  about 
the  ethnographic  element,  which  he  was  l»ound  to  say  was^a  little  mixed.     Although 
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there  was  a  prodominance  of  the  Mongolian  element,  which  a  friend  of  his  usually 
characterised  as  "  That  unlovely  race,  the  Chinese,"  it  seemed  that  they  had  rather 
improved  in  appearance,  according  to  Mr.  Bryce's  account,  and  he  hoped  that  as  there 
was  that  improvement  in  the  physical  api)earance,  so  there  might  be  an  improve- 
ment in  their  moral  status.  At  all  events  that  country  offered  a  wide  field  for  any- 
thing that  western  civilisation  could  bring  in  aid.  They  were  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bryce  for  the  interesting  particulars  he  had  given  them.  They  could  not 
know  too  much  of  this  country,  which«  as  regarded  India  and  Great  Britain,  had  a 
very  great  future,  and  he  hoped  that  with  friendly  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  they  would  soon  see  what  was  once  called  a  golden  road  re-established, 
and  that  it  would  be  fruitrul  in  bringing  gold  to  all  those  who  might  frequent  it. 

Mr.  Annan  Bbtcb  said  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hallett  for  the  par- 
ticulars he  had  given  about  the  branches  of  the  Talaings,  which  he  (Mr.  Bryce)  was 
bound  to  say  he  did  not  know  before.  Mr.  Hallett  bad  a  great  knowledge  of  these 
subjects,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  soon  have  a  full  account  in  the  book 
which  it  was  understood  he  was  about  to  publish.  With  reference  to  what  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  had  said,  he  did  not  feel  by  any  means  certain  that  the  route  from 
Bhamo  into  China  was  the  best  way  of  approaching  Yunnan  and  Sechuen,  because 
on  looking  at  the  map,  they  would  see  a  great  number  of  parallel  valleys  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  that  route,  and  the  railway  would  have  to  cross 
those  valleys,  and  the  rivers  flowing  through  them,  before  it  got  into  the  rich  country. 
There  was  the  Salween,  then  the  Mehkong,  and  the  Ein-sha-kiang,  and  branches 
of  those  rivers.  The  gorges  were  very  deep,  and  the  mountains  between  them 
very  high,  so  that  the  route  was  an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  for  a  railway  he 
thought  practically  impossible.  If  they  were  going  to  make  a  railway  to  Yunnan,  he 
thought  they  should  adopt  the  route  proposed  by  Mr.  Hallett  and  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
namely,  from  Maulmein  to  Baheng,  and  thence  b;  Lakon  to  Eiang  Sen  and  Kiang 
Hung,  close  to  the  frontier  of  Yunnan.  This  route  runs  almost  all  the  way  through 
an  easy  flat  country,  much  of  which  is  very  fertile,  and  only  wants  a  larger  population 
to  develop  it.  That  was  Mr.  Hallett's  route,  and  it  seenred  to  him  (Mr.  Bryce) 
that  if  they  were  ever  going  to  have  a  railway  to  tap  Yunnan,  this  was  the 
best  way  to  make  it,  because  it  would  run  up  the  valleys  instead  of  crossing  them. 
Sechuen  was  a  really  important  trading  country,  which  they  would  like  to  reach, 
but  it  was  so  long  a  way  off,  that  he  did  not  think  they  could  profitably  get  at  it 
from  that  side.  That  trade,  he  thought,  would  always  find  its  way  down  to 
Shanghai  He  supposed  they  were  boimd  in  course  of  time  to  see  some  communica- 
tion with  this  south-western  territory,  and  although  his  knowledge  was  not  by  any 
means  so  great  as  that  of  some  others,  for  he  had  been  only  as  far  as  Eiang  Mai 
or  Zimm^  in  that  direction,  he  was  still  convinced  so  far  as  he  had  seen  that  Mr. 
Halletfs  would  be  the  best  route,  and  he  would  consequently  give  his  vote  in  its 
favour. 

The  Pbesidest  (the  Marquis  of  Lome)  said  at  that  late  hour  he  would  only 
say  that  the  large  meeting  which  had  assembled  showed  the  very  great  interest  that 
this  subject  excited,  and  he  was  quite  certain  it  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  meeting 
that  it  had  been  most  adequately  and  most  interestingly  treated.  He  was  no  doubt 
expressing  the  feelings  of  the  meeting  in  saying  that  they  were  most  grateful  to  Mr, 
Bryce  for  his  instructive  paper. 
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The  Red  Sea  Petroleum  Deposits. 

By  Colonel  Aedagh,  c.b.,  r.e. 

Thb  existenoe  of  petroleum  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
Hons  Petrolius  of  the  Bomans,  and  Jebel  Zeit  of  the  Arabs  have  the 
same  meaning,  viz.  oil  mountain ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
petroleum  was  used  by  the  early  gold-diggers  and  porphyry-quarrier& 
in  the  mountains  inland  from  Kosseir  and  Berenice.  It  was  probably 
employed  by  the  anoient  Egyptians  in  their  embalming,  if  not  also- 
in  other  ways.  The  Ashrafi  lighthouse,  which  stands  on  a  shoal  in 
the  Strait  ef  Jubal,  145  sea  miles  from  Suez,  lies  oflf  the  oil  district,  the 
precise  development  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  the  points  at  which 
its  existence  is  undoubtedly  ascertained  being  at  present  only  two — 
Jebel  Zeit  and  the  peninsula  of  Jemsah.  At  the  latter  place,  operations 
are  now  going  on,  but  there  is  nothing  doing  at  present  at  the  former,, 
which  I  shall  first  describe. 

The  foreshore  at  Jebel  Zeit  is  a  recent  coral  formation,  character- 
istic of  the  Bed  Sea,  existing  both  above  and  below  the  sea-level. 

There  are,  at  Jebel  Zeit,  the  following  formations  to  be  observed : — 
A  bed  of  compact  semi-crystalline  limestone  containing  numerous 
marine  shells,  fucoid  remains,  and  small  corals,  probably  of  the  tertiary 
or  even  secondary  age,  has  been  upheaved  by  a  ridge  of  igneous  rock, 
running  (as  is  general  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez)  in  a  north-west  and  south- 
east direction.  Much  of  the  limestone  was  elevated  to  600  or  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  pale,  buff-coloured  masses  of  it  can  be  seen  standing 
on  the  higher  portions  of  the  porphyritic  mass. 


ifEBEL  ZEIT 


PETROLEUM. 


•/;  PORPHYRY  ,//*^p    •;t^ 


•    "    * 


Upon  the  top  of  this  compound  the  usual  recent  coral  formation  has 
gone  on,  with  occasional  upheavals  sufficient  to  raise  the  modem  coral 
rock  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  form  a  foreshore,  mingled  with  the 
debris  of  the  older  formations,  comprising  amongst  them  layers  of 
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marl,  and  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate,  formed  of  fragments  of 
porphyry,  granite,  syenite,  homeblende,  and  other  igneous  rooks,  im- 
bedded in  limestone. 

Digging  anywhere  along  the  foreshore  of  the  oil  region,  at  50  or 
100  yards  from  the  sea,  as  soon  as  the  level  of  the  water  is  reached, 
the  strata,  which  are  usually  of  a  soft  character,  whether  coral,  gypsum, 
marl,  or  sand,  are  there  found  to  be  black  and  oily,  and  after  a  time 
such  an  excavation  fills  with  salt  water,  with  a  film  of  greater  or  less 
thickness  on  the  surface,  composed  of  petroleum  of  the  heavier  kind, 
from  which  all  the  volatile  components  have  evaporated,  by  long  con- 
tact with  dry  heated  air.  The  question  naturally  suggesting  itself  is, 
how  did  the  petroleum  get  there  ?  My  theory  is,  that  petroleum  in 
general  arises  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  carbonaceous  matter 
existing  in  a  lower  stratum,  and  its  condensation  ia  the  fissures  and 
faults  of  a  superincumbent  stratum,  the  source  of  heat  being  either 
that  natural  to  the  earth,  or  volcanic,  or  chemical.  Its  presence  on 
the  sea-level  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  being  lighter  than 
water  it  oozes  up  to  the  top  of  the  strata,  which  are  saturated  with  sea- 
water,  as  is  always  the  recent  coral  formation.  Its  presence  at  the  sea- 
level  by  no  means  proves  that  the  main  deposit  is  at  or  near  that  level; 
on  the  contrary,  it  points  to  the  existence  of  considerable  stores  below, 
which  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  filtering  up  to  the  surface. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  conjecture  that  there  were  carbonaceous 
deposits — probably  vegetable,  possibly  animal — in  the  secondary  lime- 
stone; that  the  irruption  of  the  heated  mass  of  porphyritic  matter 
effected  their  decomposition,  and  that  they  condensed  in  the  super- 
incumbent strata.  Upon  this  theory,  I  should  regard  all  localities 
where  these  two  limestone  formations  lie  adjacent  to  igneous  rocks, 
as  probable  sites  for  discovering  petroleum — as,  for  instance,  the  Nile 
Valley,  to  which  I  subsequently  allude.  The  oil  which  we  found  in 
the  surface  holes  at  Jebel  Zeit  was  dark  brown  and  thick.  It  could 
not  be  set  fire  to  by  itself,  but  burnt  well  with  a  wick  of  any  sort. 
When  heated  to  its  own  boiling-point  it  became  inflammable.  No 
doubt,  all  the  lighter  components  in  the  original  oil  which  oozed  up 
to  the  surface  very  soon  evaporated,  leaving  nothing  but  this  dense 
residue.  I  am  inclined  to  anticipate  that  the  main  deposit  of  oil  at 
Jebel  Zeit  will  be  found  between  20  and  100  metres  from  the  surface. 

The  borings  at  Jemsah  are  18  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
Jebel  Zeit  oil-field.  The  existence  of  petroleum  here  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  generally  known,  until  lately. 

In  1863  a  concession  was  granted  to  the  Marquis  de  Bassano  for 
working  sulphur  on  the  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  including  Jebel  Zeit, 
Jemsah,  and  the  Islands  of  Jawatin.  The  term  of  the  concession, 
originally  thirty  years,  was  subsequently  extended  to  1899.  The  con- 
cessionaires began  at  Jemsah,  where  the   presence  of  sulphur  in  a 
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gypBom  deposit  had  long  been  known.  Shafts  and  galleries  were  made, 
ovens  built,  and  a  narrow  gauge  railway  oonstructed.  The  enterprise 
proved  unprofitable,  and  was  abandoned  in  1869,  when  an  action  was 
commenced  against  the  Egyptian  Government  for  loss  and  damages,  on 
the  ground  that  the  concessionaires  had  not  been  allowed  to  enrol 
labourers  in  Egypt.  This  suit  dragged  on  until  1883,  when  the 
tribunal  of  Alexandria  decided  in  favour  of  the  Government,  with  some 
reserves.  It  was  in  digging  for  sulphur  that  petroleum  was  discovered  at 
Jemsah,  but  its  commercial  importance  had  not  then  been  realised,  and 
only  sulphur  was  specified  in  the  concession.  Hallway,  kilns,  plant, 
houses,  everything,  at  Jemsah  was  abandoned,  and  nothing  more  was 
done  until  1884,  when  Nubar  Pasha  employed  Mr.  Debay,  a  Belgian,  to 
examine  the  district  with  a  view  of  working  the  petroleum. 

Mr.  Debay  visited  the  various  localities  in  which  the  presence  of  oil 
had  been  observed,  and  on  his  report,  it  was  determined  to  procure 
suitable  machinery  and  commence  proper  borings  in  lieu  of  the  insig- 
nificant holes  and  galleries  hitherto  made.  The  boring  plant,  and  a 
quantity  of  tools,  machines,  and  engines,  were  procured  in  Belgium  in 
the  course  of  1885,  and  in  November  of  that  year  Mr.  Debay,  with  a 
party  of  twenty-four  borers,  mechanics,  and  skilled  workmen,  pro- 
ceeded to  Jemsah.  Fresh  trial  holes  and  galleries  were  dug,  with  the 
general  result  of  striking,  at  about  sea-level,  a  bed  of  gypsum,  marl,  or 
sand,  from  whence  oozed  a  small  supply  of  heavy  crude  petroleum. 
The  boring  machinery  was  set  to  work,  and  on  the  28th  of  February 
1886,  at  a  depth  of  32  metres,  an  oil  spiing  was  reached  which  produced 
a  very  small  quantity*  of  petroleum. 

A  second  boring  60  metres  from  the  first,  struck  oil  on  the  5th  of 
April  at  41  metres,  and  a  copious  flow  immediately  rushed  up  the  tube, 
and  poured  into  the  gallery.  No  accurate  measurement  was  taken  of 
the  quantity,  but  it  was  roughly  estimated  that  about  500  cubic  metres  of 
liquid  were  delivered  in  twenty-four  hours,  two-thirds  being  water 
and  one-third  petroleum.  As  the  means  at  hand  for  storing  this 
abundant  supply  were  relatively  infinitesimal,  the  pipe  was  closed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  steps  taken  to  procure  reser^*oirs  and  tanks. 

This  last  discovery  may  be  assumed  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
Bed  Sea  oil-field  is  commercially  worth  working. 

The  future  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  Egypt  is  certain,  if  the 
supply  is  adequate.  The  lighting  oils  of  America  and  the  Caspian 
may  for  some  time  compete  with  Eg^'ptian  oils  even  for  local  supply, 
but  an  enormous  future  lies  before  crude  petroleum  as  a  fuel.  It  appears 
absolutely  certain  that  half  the  weight  in  petroleum  'has  the  same 
heating  power  as  u  unit  of  coal ;  and  the  more  sanguine  advocates  assert 
that  one-third  or  even  less  is  the  equivalent  However,  taking  the  less 
favourable  hypothesis,  and  comparing  it  with  coal  at  Alexandria  at 
208,  per  ton,  petroleum  at  40«.  per  ton  there,  would  at  least  be  on  a 
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level  with  it,  as  a  steam  producer,  apart  from  economy  in  etokers'  wages ; 
and  the  more  expensive  the  subsequent  transport,  to  Cairo,  Assiut,  or 
Assuan,  for  instance,  the  more  advantageous  does  the  substitution  of 
petroleum  for  double  its  weight  of  coal  become.  At  the  point  where  the 
carriage  from  a  seaport  reaches  4:0«.  per  ton,  the  ton  of  coal  at  60«. 
would  be  replaced  by  half  a  ton  of  oil  at  40«.,  representing  an  economy 
of  one-third.  Moreover,  for  the  particular  case  of  steamers  on  the  Nile, 
the  necessity  of  coaling  at  the  upper  stations,  and  at  the  higher  price, 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  vessel  herself  carrying  enough  for  the 
double  journey. 

What  further  economies  may  eventually  become  possible  by  the 
substitution  of  petroleum  engines  (in  which  the  boiler  and  all  its  atten- 
dant objections  are  entirely  dispensed  with)  for  steam  engines,  remains 
to  be  experimented  upon ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  this 
class  of  motor  must  replace  the  present  steam  engine  for  propelling  ships 
sooner  or  later.  On  the  Caspian,  petroleum  has  already  taken  its  place 
as  fuel  on  the  railways  and  steamers,  and  no  doubt  it  is  destined  to  do 
the  same  in  Egypt,  with  immense  direct  and  indirect  profit  to  the 
country.  The  Egyptian  Government  is  now  desirous  of  encouraging 
private  enterprise  in  the  new  oil-field,  and  of  obtaining  proposals  for 
extending  the  borings,  and  erecting  refineries,  pipe  lines,  storage  tanks, 
and  other  accessories  to  the  new  industry. 

There  are  no  difficulties  in  shipping  the  oil.  Safe  anchorages  exist 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  a  pier  is  being  built  to  facilitate  ship- 
ment. In  consequence  of  the  complete  absence  of  drinking  water  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  it  is  believed  that  Suez  will  become  the  site  of  the 
storage  tanks  and  refineries,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  may  not 
prove  desirable  to  lay  a  "  pipe  line "  from  the  oil  district  to  that  port, 
which  is  about  150  miles  distant. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  by  Colonel  Beaumont  for  executing 
borings  with  the  diamond-crown  drills,  with  which  he  has  had  so 
much  experience.  This  system  is  of  great  value  to  the  geologist,  as 
it  produces,  incidentally,  solid  cores  of  the  stratum  penetrated  by  the 
drill,  and  enables  a  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  the  mineralogical  and 
paleeontological  character  of  the  deposits,  which  is  quite  impossible 
with  the  ordinary  boring  bit. 

As  some  of  the  strata  adjacent  to  the  Jebel  Zeit  oil  district  are 
also  found  in  the  Nile  Valley,  it  is  not  improbable  that  oil  may  be 
met  with  in  the  latter  region.  The  presence  of  igneous  rocks,  of  hot 
springs,  of  sulphur,  gypsum,  and  lignite,  has  long  been  known;  and 
it  has  been  urged  that  the  chance  of  success  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify 
the  expense  of  the  examination. 

A  boring  has  been  commenced  at  2iagazig  by  the  Boyal  Engineers, 
on  account  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  procure  information  as  to  the 
geological  structure  of  the  sub-strata  in  the  Delta,  in  continuation  of 
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nmilar  inTestigations  at  other  points.  In  this  seientifio  exploration 
no  material  reward  is  expected ;  whereas  in  &e  other  case,  the  possible 
prize  is  of  enormons  value. 

H.E.  Nnbar  Pasha  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
and  is  desirous  of  having  the  districts  in  which  the  existence  of  petro- 
leum is  suspected,  examined  by  a  competent  geologist.  Mr.  MitoheU, 
who  was  entrusted  with  this  investigation,  is  still  engaged  upon  it, 

Mr.  Tweddle,  a  gentleman  of  very  extensive  experience  in  petroleum, 
has  recently  been  appointed  professional  adviser  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  in  the  matter,  and  the  farther  development  of  the  oil 
districts  will  be  carried  out  upon  his  recommendations,  by  the  Public 
Works  Department,  under  Ck)lonel  ScottrMoncrieff. 


BecerU  Portugv£8e  Explorations  in  the  Zambeze  Region. 
1.  Between  the  Zambeze  and  the  Pungu^. 

The  gold-mines  of  Manica,  worked  at  a  time  of  which  no  written 
records  have  reached  us,  and  famous  since  the  early  days  of  Portuguese 
discovery,  have  not  ceased  to  fascinate  the  nominal  masters  of  the 
country.  Captain  Paiva  de  Andrada's  expedition,  in  1881,*  once  more 
directed  attention  to  this  region  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  agitation 
which  he  set  on  foot  in  Portugal  j  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
Senhor  Francisco  Isidore  Gorjao  Moura  as  Governor  of  Manica,  whilst 
Captain  de  Andrada  himself,  in  addition  to  directing  the  operations  of 
an  "Ophir  Gk)ld  Company,"  undertook  a  political  mission  to  Muzila 
(Umzila),  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Gasa  country,  to  whom  the  trouble- 
some Vatua  or  Landins,  to  the  south  of  the  Zambeze,  owe  allegiance. 
The  expedition  which  was  to  take  possession  of  the  new  country  started 
from  Quilimane  on  October  1st,  1884.  The  governor,  together  with  the 
bulk  of  the  stores,  went  up  the  Quaqua,  to  Mopeia;  whilst  the 
**  Sumtsen  "  carried  the  remainder  of  the  expedition,  including  Captain 
de  Andrada  and  his  mining  engineers,  to  Inhamisscngo,  and  thence  up 
the  Kongoni  mouth  of  the  Zambeze  as  far  as  Maruro.  There  the  stores 
were  landed,  and  conveyed  in  boats  to  Magagada,  a  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Zambeze,  about  four  leagues  below  Sena.  The  Capitao-mor 
of  Gorongoza,  Manuel  Antonio  de  Sousa,  had  undertaken  to  provide 
porters,  but  it  was  not  until  December  9th  that  the  expedition  was  able 
to  start  for  the  interior  of  the  country.  On  December  15th,  after  a 
fatiguing  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  four  rivulets  tributary  to  the 
Zambeze  were  crossed,  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  village  of  Inhangou, 
which  had  been  selected  as  a  site  for  the  new  capital.     It  lies  at  the 

•  See  *  Proceedings '  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1884,  p.  372. 

t  '  A  Manica  c  o  Mnsila '  (Boletim  Lisbon  Geographical  Society,  iii.  1882,  pp.  57-69). 
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foot  of  the  Serra  Gorongoza,  clews©  to  the  Inhandud  river,  and  on  tlie  road 
leading  to  Manica*  In  its  neighbourhood,  on  a  sort  of  table  mountain, 
accessible  only  by  a  narrow  road  bounded  by  preeiijices,  rises  the 
strongliuld  of  the  Capitao-iuor,  Masaara,  which  some  time  ago  success- 
fully resisted  an  attack  of  three  thousand  LandinB,  though  garrisoned 
by  only  fifty  luen.  The  new  town  was  named  Villa  Gouveia,  in  honour 
of  the  Capitao-mor,  who  is  known  by  that  name  to  the  natives.  Within 
a  short  time  four  thatched  houses  for  the  governor  and  his  offioere, 
extensive   stores  and  barracks  were  conatrncted,  and  Seuhor  M,  C.  da 
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Silva  Lima  *  states  that  over  throe  thonsand  natives  were  ompiojed  as 
sawyers,  carpenters,  masons  and  road-makers^  who  were  content  to  work 
for  Tery  small  wages*  A  road  through  the  bubh  to  the  Pungue  was  also 
commenced.  Whilst  this  work  was  still  in  progress,  ono  of  the  minors, 
Senhor  Cunha,  left  for  the  mines  of  Manicaj  whilst  Captain  de  Andiada 
started  on  his  mission  to  llmzila. 

On  tho^retnra  of  the  latter,  he  and  the  governor  made  preparations 
for  ail  exploration  of  the  road  to  the  Pungue,  along  sections  of  which 
eeveral  hundred   labourers  were  already  at  work-f     They   left   Villa 

*  *Eipecli^  (le  Manica*  (Bolctim  Lisbon  Geographical  Society,  v.  1S85,  p.  4%> 
t  Setibor  Moufa*B  account  in  Boletim  Liflboa  Geogmphical  Society^  v.,  l%^y  p.  492. 
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Gonveia  on  April  27th,  travelled  three  hours  along  the  new  road,  then 
crossed  two  small  trihntaries  of  the  Inhandn^,  the  Inhamiznmgnzi  and 
the  Mucze,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  one  Antonio,  a 
headman  of  the  Capit&o-mor.  On  the  following  day  the  path  led  through 
high  grass  and  dense  bush.  After  3J  hours  they  reached  the  Vunduzi, 
a  river  about  70  yards  wide,  and  difiScult  to  ford,  owing  to  its  depth  and 
the  rocks  which  cumber  its  channel.  It  flows  into  the  Sungu6  Lake. 
An  hour  later  the  Khamnhase,  a  tributary  of  the  Vunduzi,  was  crossed, 
and  after  a  total  march  of  five  hours  the  party  halted  for  the  night  at 
the  foot  of  the  Serra  Gorongoza,  in  a  wood  of  mangueira  trees,  called 
Nhanconde.*  There  is  here  a  plantation  of  orange-trees,  all  that 
remains  of  an  old  farm  of  the  Capit&o-mor,  and  the  natives  pointed  out  a 
majestic  mangueira,  in  the  shade  of  which  the  missionaries  of  old 
celebrated  divine  service. 

After  a  halt  of  two  days  a  fresh  start  was  made  on  May  1st.  .  The 
Mucomase  (a  tributary  of  the  Vunduzi)  and  several  small  rivers,  in- 
cluding the  Nhanper6re  and  the  Pompoe,  which  flow  into  it,  were 
crossed,  and  after  wandering  for  some  time  in  the  bush,  the  explorers 
arrived  at  the  Muosa,  where  they  pitched  their  camp.  This  river  also  is 
tributary  to  the  Vunduzi. 

On  May  3rd  a  start  was  effected  at  6.15  A.M.,  whilst  the  tall  grass 
was  still  wet  with  dew.  At  7 .  15  the  Inhamezindo,  a  rivulet  flowing 
into  the  Sungu^,  was  crossed;  at  7.50  they  reached  the  district  of 
Massanger,  on  the  Puazi,  another  tributary  of  the  Sungu^,  where  they 
breakfasted.  At  11  the  exploring  party  stepped  out  of  the  woods  upon 
a  plain  of  vast  extent,  covered  with  low  herbage,  and  flooded  during  the 
rains,  when  Lake  Sungu6  covers  a  large  extent  of  country.  This  plain 
teems  with  game,  including  gnus  and  other  antelopes,  buffaloes,  zebras, 
and  pigs.  At  1 .  50  p.m.  the  travellers  reached  Inhambue,  a  temporary 
village  of  about  twenty  huts,  whose  inhabitants  manufactured  salt  in  a 
very  primitive  fashion. 

On  the  ensuing  day  the  road  still  led  across  this  plain.  The  start 
was  made  in  the  midst  of  a  torrential  rain,  and  the  carriers  wanted  to 
stop  near  the  Muzicazi  rivulet,  after  only  an  hour's  tramp  ;  but  as  the 
only  shelter  to  be  found  there  consisted  of  reeds,  the  travellers  insisted 
upon  going  ahead,  and  after  another  hour  and  a  half,  spent  upon  the 
road,  they  reached  Jucota,  a  small  wood  at  the  edge  of  the  plain.  On 
this  day  Captain  de  Andrada  shot  a  large  gnu  (boi  de  mato),  which 
supplied  the  whole  party  of  eighty  persons  with  meat  for  two  days. 

On  May  5th  a  journey  of  eight  hours  brought  the  travellers  to 
Macaia  de  Sines.  On  May  6th  the  progress  of  the  party  was  much 
impeded  owing  to  the  misleading  tracks  of  large  game.  The  Inhama- 
loupa  and  the  Zemgua,  both  of  which  appear  to  connect  the  Pungu6  with 
the  Urema,  which  drains  the  Sungu6  Lake,  were  crossed,  and  after  a  march 
*  Captuiti  de  Andrada  calls  this  locality  Luana  of  Goronza. 
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of  three  bours  the  explorers  found  themselves  on  the  Mudinguidingui, 
which  ifl  a  channel,  recently  forincd,  of  the  Fiingu^.  Following  this 
channel  iipwards,  the  place  of  bifurcation  wa&  reached,  and  the  siglit  of 
two  elephants  Hwimming  acrosa  left  no  duuht  as  to  the  navigability  of  the 
river  thns  far  above  its  mouth.  The  Panguu,  at  this  spot,  m  over  200 
yards  broad,  it«  water  is  clear  and  its  depth  apparently  considerable,  A 
stockade,  or  aringaf  to  be  named  l*inheiro  Chagas»  in  honour  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  done  much  for  tlie  development  of  colonial  enter- 
prise, is  to  be  coDStriicteil  at  this  spot.  As  the  Putigtie  (known  as 
Arttangua  in  its  upper  course)  appeared  to  present  groat  advantages  for 
reaching  tbi?  gold-mine^  of  Manica,  the  Governor-general  of  Mozam*> 
bi<|ue,  Captain  Augusto  de  CastiJho,  was  applied  to  with  a  view  to  an 
examination  of  its  month*  With  a  promptitude  quite  imnsual  in 
colonial  offieials^  this  request  was  at  once  complied  with,  and  the  chart 
prepared  by  Lieut.  Emygdio  Fmnteira  shows  that  the  depth  of  tho  river, 
as  far  as^  the  fork  of  the  Mudinguidingui,  over  40  nautical  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  nowliere  less  than  five  feet.* 

The  sketch-map  ivccompauying  thit*  notice  is  merely  based  npon  tho 
Portuguese  accounts  and  Upon  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from 
Captain  de  Andrada,  and  can  therefore  lay  no  claim  to  absolute 
correctness*  Captain  de  Andrada  informs  us  that  a  channel  called 
Mucua  connects  the  Zangue  with  Lake  Sunguc,  which  in  turn  discliarges 
the  Urema  into  the  Pungu^,  The  JSungue  varies  much  in  size  according 
to  the  seasons. -  Hippopotami  and  erocodiles  are  nnmerous  in  it.  The 
Bueif  which  enters  the  sea  to  the  south  of  tho  Pungue,  can  be  navigated 
as&r  up  as  the  natural  bridge  **  Inhaudinbe/*  at  the  confluence  with  the 
Lusite.  Its  tributary,  tho  Revue,  is  likewise  navigable,  and  boats  can 
go  up  it  as  far  as  the  Zanvi  district,  with  in  which  lie  the  old  mines  of 
Bandive. 

Whether  these  rivers  present  the  facilities  for  navigation  cltdmed 
for  them,  or  not,  their  exploration  should  be  welcomed  as  filling  up  a 
discreditable  blank  upon  our  maps  of  Africa, 


2. — A  Yisrr  to  Makanoa, 

Makanga  is  tho  wido  domain  of  the  Pereiras  to  the  north  of  Tete, 
which  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Capitao-mor  and  "  king  "  won  from 
the  Muzimbas  who  formerly  held  tho  country.  It  was  through  this 
re^non  that  Lacerda,  and  later  on  Garni tto  and  Monteiro,  travelled  when 
they  visited  tho  lands  of  the  Cazcmhe,  More  recently  Makanga  has 
been  explored  by  Captain  Paiva  do  Audrada's  expedition;!  ^^^^  in 
July  of  hist  year  its  ruler  was  visited  by  L.  J,  Vieira  Braga,  the  governor 
of  Tete,  and  a  priest,  the  Eev.  Padre  Jo^  Victor  Couitois,  who  came  by 

♦  For  Lieat.  Frooteita's  aarvey,  see  Britisli  Admimlty  Chort,  No.  648. 
•f  »  Pfoceediriga  '  Royal  Geographical  Society^  1882^  p.  418,  with  map. 
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spedai  invitation  in  older  -that  he  might  *  baptise  seventeeii  of  the 
children  of  the  Canonnarsacasaca. 

The  Pereiras  have  found  a  placo  in  the  history  of  African  explora- 
tion. Their  ancestor,  Gon<;alo  Gaetano  Pereira,  came  to  the  Zambesse 
country  about  the  middle  of  last  centnry.  He  became  known  among 
the  natives  as  Dambo-dambo,  '*  the  terror,"  and  was  the  first  Portn- 
gnese  who  visited  iho  Cazembe.  He  and  his  son  Manoel  Oaetano  ac- 
companied Dr.  Lacerda  as  gnides.  Later  on,  this  same  Manoel  and  a 
brother  of  his,  Pedro  Caetano,  are  mentioned  by  Gamitto  as  having 
trading  stations  in  the  interior.  The  pedigree  of  the  Pereiras  given 
by  Father  Conrtois  does  not  qnite  tally  with  what  we  know  from  other 
sources.  He  mentions  Pedro  Caetano,  of  Goa,  as  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty.  His  native  nickname  was  '<  Chaihataua "  (the  victorioos). 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Pedro  Caetano,  '^*  Chicucula " 
(the  clearer).  The  next  to  rule  was  another  Pedro,  the  grandson  'of 
the  original  Pedro,  who  gained  a  reputation  for  cruelty,  whence  his 
surname  Eisacca,  *'  the  pillager.*'  Chincomocanhama,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  deposed  for  lack  of  energy,  and  retired  to  a  small  village  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eebvubwe,  where  he  still  lives.  Canhenze  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  abominable  cruelties,  and  was  deposed  by  his 
chiefs.  He  now  lives  at  Tete,  on  the  alms  of  the  compassionate.  Chituzu 
(Luiz  Caetano)  was  killed  on  November  17  rh,  1870,  by  the  accidental 
explosion  of  a  barrel  of  powder*  Chicuacha,  his  successor,  was  murdered 
by  one  of  his  nephews.  Canouni-Sacasaca  (Cypriano  Caetano  Pereira) 
ascended  the  throne  in  1874.  He  is  thirty-one  years  of  age,  above 
medium  height,  and  of  dusky  complexion.  He  spent  three  years  at 
Quilimane,  to  be  educated,  and  can  read  and  write  Portuguese,  but  is  in 
all  other  respects  a  veritable  itavage.  Nominally  a  Christian,  he  yet 
keeps  about  a  hundred  wives  and  concubines.  The  slightest  indiscretion 
with  respect  to  these  ladies  is  punished  with  death,  and  the  head  of  the 
culprit  is  usually  exposed  on  a  spear  to  inspire  intending  evil-doers  with 
terror.  Out  of  regard  for  his  visitors,  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been 
executed  the  day  before  their  arrival,  was  hidden  away  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood.  He  is  a  groat  drunkard,  and  on  being  reproved  for  his 
bestiality,  asserted  that  he  was  strong  and  could  bear  it.  Cancuni  wears 
the  uniform  of  a  Capitao-mor,  and  protests  his  loyalty  to  the  king 
of  Portugal.  Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants  and  traders  of  Tete  have 
had  frequent  occasions  to  complain  of  the  robberies  and  murdets 
committed  within  his  territorieSi  These,  Cancuni  avers,  were  the  acts 
of  his  brother,  Luiz  Chaguadera  (now  dead)  and  of  the  Makololos.     To 

•  *  Terras  do  Mncanga,  pelo  P.  J.  V.  Courtois '  (Boletim  Lisbon  Gepgr.  Soo.  v.,  1885, 
p.  502).  The  sketch-mnp  which  aeoompanies  this  paper  is  a  reduction  of  that  supplied 
by  the  Padre,  and  contains  all  the  names  of  the  original.  On  comparing  it  with  the 
map  of  Capt.  de  Andrada's  companion,  M.  de  Kuss,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  Padre  has 
considerably  exaggerated  the  distances  traToUed.  Muchcna,  which  he  places  in 
lat.  15°  20' S^  is  in  reality  in  lat  15*^  40' 8. 
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prove  his  loyalty  he  granted  permission  to  establisb  a  militiirj  post  in 
MakaTiga,  and  promised  to  build  a  church  and  a  school.  The  stockade 
or  aringa,  within  whicli  he  resides,  coYers  an  area  of  300  by  500  yards. 
The  Bebvubwe  p  rot  eel  a  it  on  th©  east,  and  a  row  of  palisadoes  with  a 
deep  ditch  in  front  on  tbe  remaining  feidea.  It  is  divided  into  fonr 
courts.  In  the  first  court  is  a  shed,  beneath  which  the  dnims  and  other 
musical  instruments  are  deposited ;  the  second  c^urt  contains  a  grange 
(churu)  and  the  eoiirt  of  justice  (macho^a);  tbe  thirds  dwelling-houses; 
and  the  fourth,  the  harem. 

The  chiefs  aringa  is  within  three  days*  marcli  of  Tete.  The 
govemor^B  party  started  on  July  8th,  1885,  crossed  the  river  in  boats, 
passed  through  tbe  Prazo  of  Chingozi  and  Panamazi,  which  belongs  to 
Hassangano,*  and  breakfasted  in  the  Prazo  Cambeue,  on  the  banks  of 
the  sparkling  Gorongozi  rivulet.  Further  on,  the  road  led  over  hills, 
with  a  dense  growth  of  jsenib.  Late  in  the  evening  Nhamuntipi<;a  was 
reached,  where  music  and  dancing,  in  honour  of  the  visitors,  continued 
until  far  into  the  night.  On  July  9th  the  road  led  over  hills  abounding 
in  copper-  and  iron-ores,  down  to  arad  across  tlio  Bauzue,  and  up  to 
Tamanqnira,  which  is  under  the  rule  of  one  of  Cancuni'a  rnanamomhos 
or  district  judges.  Here  the  governor  reproved  the  people  for  making 
spirits  out  of  mapira  (millet^  and  pointed  to  the  famine,  which  had 
recently  overtaken  the  land,  as  a  punishment  for  their  improvidence, 
Tho  Berra  Cancoraa  is  steep  and  sterile,  and  so  thickly  covered  with 
black  pebbles  that  it  looked  as  if  they  had  raine<i  down  from  heaven* 
Tho  night  was  passed  in  the  village  of  Blitori,  whore  Senhor  Eustaquio 
da  Costa  has  a  plantation.  The  Bebvubwe  (Revugo)  is  close  by  and 
winds  through  a  verdant  country.  It  rises  in  the  Serra  Bedza  in  a 
country  Chidia-unga,  abounding  in  elephants  and  inhabited  by  predatory 
Landins  or  Macololo*  The  bed  of  this  river  is  at  first  fctony,  but  in  the 
rainy  season  it  is  navigable  for  boats  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
Benga,  where  it  enters  the  Zambeze.  On  July  10th  the  party  arrived 
at  Muchena,  the  village  adjoining  the  chief's  aringa.  The  women 
who  crowded  around  the  visitors  appeared  to  be  strangers  in  the 
country,  and  were  probably  taken  in  one  of  tho  wars  with  the  Senga. 
They  wore  clothing  made  of  skins  or  bark,  as  cotton  stnffs  are  too 
expensive.  Here  the  governor  put  on  his  uniform,  the  padre  his  eccle- 
siastical attire;  they  both  crept  into  their  machinga^,  and,  preceded 
by  the  Portugnese  flag,  they  proceeded  on  their  way.  The  nearer 
they  approached  the  aringa,  the  denser  became  the  crowd  and  the 
louder  the  discharges  of  guns,  the  beating  of  drums,  and  the  playing 
of  other  musical  instruments.  The  Capitflo-mor  received  his  visitors 
in  full  dress,  surrounded  by  his  manamombos  and  the  members  of  his 

•  Bongft  Olmtare  Nliatuaziugft,  tbe  famous  robbcr-cbief  of  Maainiigano,  brother  of 
the  BoDgn  mcntioDed  hy  LlTiDgstone,  and  &on  of  NyutiJe  (Xhaude),  die^  Angnet  3rd» 
1685,  of  the  fumea  of  gm.    Hie  succcdsor  ia  Macombe  (BigoTDa),  &  brother. 
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family,  and  personally  conducted  them  to  the  honses  set  apart  for 
them. 

On  July  12th  the  padre  visited  the  hot  springs  of  IJmbiriri,  which 
rise  at  the  foot  of  steep  hills,  on  the  bank  of  the  Bebvubwe ;  on  July  18th 
he  baptised  seventeen  children,  and  on  July  14th  he  visited  an  old 
chapel  four  leagues  to  the  north-west,  which  Oanhenze  had  built  as  a 
mausoleum  for  the  Pereira  family.  The  chapel  is  kept  in  repair,  but 
the  village  near  it  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  its  exposed  position. 
On  July  17th  the  governor  and  his  padre  were  back  at  Tete. 


Notes  of  a  Visit  made  to  the  Delta  of  the  Biver  Tocaniins^  Brazil. 

By  Jakes  W.  Wells,  u.  inst.  o.e.,  FjEi.a.s. 

DuRiKO  May  and  June  1884, 1  had  occasion  to  make  a  journey  to  Par^ 
to  examine  the  Igarap^Mirim  and  Abaete  districts  in  the  delta  of  the 
river  Tocantins.  Steamers  from  Europe  to  Par4  make  for  Salinas,  a 
low  white  cliff  on  the  shore,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Par4  river.  Here  native  pilots  have  to  be  engaged,  in  accordance 
with  the  port  regulations. 

It  is  several  hours  steaming  up  the  river  to  the  city  of  Par4,  the 
distance  being  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one 
to  realise  that  this  really  is  a  river,  for  there  is  a  nearly  continuous 
horizon  of  sky  and  water,  broken  only  by  low-lying,  dense  forest-covered 
islands.  The  first  near  view  of  this  forest  is  really  wonderful  for  its 
wealth  of  vegetation.  I  have  travelled  through  Brazil,  and  have  resided 
on  various  parts  of  the  coast  between  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Par4,  but 
nowhere  is  the  forest  so  dense,  so  varied,  and  so  essentially  tropical  as 
here.  All  other  parts  of  Brazil  have  much  in  common,  but  here  a  bound- 
less extent  of  lowlands  intersected  by  channels  wide  or  narrow,  and 
always  deep,  without  any  break  to  the  continual  forest,  stamps  the  Pari 
river  with  quite  distinctive  features. 

Par4  of  late  years  has  made  immense  strides  in  its  trade,  chiefly  if 
not  entirely  owing  to  indiarubber.  Labourers  from  adjoining  provinces 
have  migrated  to  the  Amazons  by  thousands  yearly.  Numerous  steam- 
ship companies  have  been  organised,  some  of  the  steamers  taking  nine 
months  on  a  single  voyage  up  and  down  the  Amazons  and  its  numerous 
tributaries.  Of  course  to  meet  this  development  other  trades  or 
businesses  have  likewise  expanded.  Streets  have  become  paved,  well 
lighted,  drained  and  watered ;  tramways  are  laid  down,  a  railway  is 
building,  warehouses  and  jetties  border  the  busy  wharves  of  the  city,  in 
fact  there  is  a  certain  air  of  prosperity  in  Para,  a  bustle  in  its  streets, 
and  generally  signs  of  "  go,"  which  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  a 
town  amid  such  surroundings.   It  numbers  now  about  60,000  inhabitants. 

No.  VHL— Aug,  1886.]  2  m 
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On  landing  I  found  there  was  a  small  steamer  leaving  at  6  PJf.  for 
my  destination,  and  at  that  hour  I  found  myself  aboard  a  steam 
launch  moored  alongside  a  species  of  decked  barge  (hatelhao),  roofed  over, 
under  which,  amongst  a  most  heterogeneous  mass  of  cargo,  the  many 
Uack,  brown,  and  whitey-brown  passengers  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were 
lying  in  their  hammocks  awaiting  the  departure.  It  was,  however, 
9  o'clock  before  the  steamer  got  away. 

About  4  A.M.  the  launch  stopped  at  the  little  river-side  hamlet  of 
Ouajara,  to  discharge  passengers  and  cargo.  This  little  place  consisted 
of  the  usual  row  of  dilapidated,  broken-down  adobe-built  houses,  with 
an  unkempt  square  of  rank  grass,  the  usual  rickety  church,  tumble-down 
fences,  and  rank  vegetation,  trying  its  best  to  hide  the  squalor  and 
ugliness  of  a  Brazilian  hamlet.  The  river  on  which  we  were,  the  Moju, 
constitutes  the  division  of  the  delta  lands  of  the  Tocantins  from  terra 
firma.  The  distinction  is  very  marked,  for  the  lands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Moju  are  occasionally  slightly  elevated,  and  form  a  really  dry 
land,  whereas  on  the  left  bank  the  lands  are  level  with  the  highest  tides 
and  become  slightly  inundated ;  the  soil  is  also  deeper. 

Soon  after  6  a.m.  we  left  Guajara.  The  river  Moju  does  not  average 
more  than  600  feet  wide,  the  banks  are  clothed  with  forest,  amongst 
which  are  numerous  little  clearings  and  huts,  and  small  farms.  Some  of 
the  huts  were  fairly  comfortable,  but  the  greater  number  were  in  a  most 
horrible  state  of  squalor  and  neglect.  There  is  no  occasion  for  this,  as 
generous  nature  here  provides  all  that  a  peasant  can  require  to  make 
himself  exceedingly  comfortable. 

About  8.30  A.M.  we  left  the  Bio  Moju,  and  entered  a  canal  1200  yards 
long  and  15  yards  wide,  constructed  about  fifty  years  ago.  This  canal 
connects  the  Igarape-Mirim  waters  with  the  river  Moju.  An  igarapS  is 
a  natural  navigable  channel  connecting  one  stream  with  another,  or  a 
side  branch  of  a  main  stream ;  the  existence  of  igarap^s  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  flatness  of  a  district.  The  district  into  which  we  had 
now  entered  is  that  of  Igarape-Mirim,  which  in  combination  with  the 
adjoining  district  of  Abaete  constitutes  the  delta  of  the  Tocantins ;  it 
consists  of  several  wide  channels,  such  as  the  Muritipucu,  Meruhu,  Caigi, 
Anapu,  Igarape-Mirim,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  innumerable  small  canals  or  furos. 

The  route  we  were  then  following  is  the  usual  course  taken  by  all  the 
small  river  craft  goiug  from  Par4  to  the  Tocantins,  as  by  this  direction 
the  heavy  seas  that  sometimes  prevail  in  the  broad  main  river  are 
thereby  avoided ;  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  canal  saves  a  considerable 
detour  by  the  old  **  Igarap^-velho  "  route,  which  joins  the  Moju  higher 
up.  At  10 .  30  A.M.  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Igarape-Mirim,  consisting 
of  about  flfty  houses,  with  the  inevitable  square  and  church,  and  one 
or  two  streets  of  white- washed  adobe  houses,  but  nevertheless  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  Guajara.    There  was  more  life  in  the  place 
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(if  really  existence  in  snoh  a  plaoe  oan  be  called  life  at  all),  fhe  hoiuea 
are  larger  and  cleaner,  and  less  in  a  state  of  utter  decay.  The  town  ii 
situated  on  high  ground — that  is  what  is  considered  high  ground  here, 
I  think  it  must  be  quite  12  inches  above  the  surrounding  districts — 
and  is  very  rarely  flooded.  Here  we  left  the  principal  part  of  our  cargo 
and  passengers. 

At  2  o'clock  P.M.  we  proceeded  to  our  destination  at  the  sugar 
estate  of  Senhor  Manoel  Teixeira  on  the  river  Moruhu-Mirim,  where  we 
arrived  at  5 .  30  p .  if.,  where  I  was  most  hospitably  received  and  entertained 
by  the  proprietor.  Senhor  Manoel  Teixeira,  a  Portuguese  by  birth  and 
parentage,  now  a  naturalised  Brazilian,  is  a  type  of  the  hard-working, 
old-fashioned  Portuguese  stock.  About  ten  years  ago  he  came  to  this 
place,  purchased  several  square  miles  of  land  for  a  mere  trifle,  and 
erected  a  sugar-mill,  and  laid  out  his  plantations.  At  first  he  owned 
forty  to  fifty  slaves;  but  his  prosperity  enabled  him  to  give  them  their 
freedom ;  he  now  employs  entirely  free  labour,  mostly  imported  from 
adjoining  provinces.   His  exertions  have  apparently  been  well  rewarded. 

With  regard  to  the  Amazons  delta  generally,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
place  on  the  globe  that  is  so  exceptionally  favoured  by  nature  for  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  produce,  and  yet  which  is  so  little  utilised. 
There  is  a  ready  market  near  at  hand,  at  such  prices  as  cannot  be 
obtained  probably  in  any  other  country.  There  is  a  magnificent  neir 
work  of  navigable  streams,  to  carry  produce  from  any  plantation  to  the 
market  in  Par&,  or  to  steamers  going  to  Pard.  The  soil  is  exceedingly 
rich,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  deep.  The  climate  is  so  equable,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  plant  anything  in  plots  of  plantations  in  rotation,  to 
have  a  continual  crop  of  any  produce  all  the  year  round ;  and  once 
planted,  sugar-canes  grow  up  crop  after  crop  for  many  years ;  in  fact, 
the  sugar-mills  work  the  whole  year. 

The  tides  in  this  district  do  not  sensibly  differ  from  those  observed 
at  the  Marine  Arsenal  at  Par& ;  the  highest  tides  rise  12  feet,  and  the 
smallest  2  feet  3  inches.  In  consequence  of  the  scouring  that  daily 
takes  place  in  the  numerous  channels  and  canals  of  this  district,  stagnant 
water  has  no  opportunity  of  collecting,  consequently  mosquitoes  and 
malaria  are  rare ;  I  consider  the  district  for  its  equatorial  position  and 
exceedingly  low-lying  lands  to  be  exceptionally  healthy.  The  tempera- 
ture varies  from  73°  on  the  coolest  night  to  90°  on  the  hottest  day ;  the 
average  mean  daily  temperature  being  83°  in  the  shade.  The  lands  in 
all  directions  are  without  exception  covered  with  a  dense  forest  con 
taining  some  of  the  finest  timber  trees  of  the  tropics. 

I  remained  a  few  days  at  Senhor  Teixeira*s  house,  and  accom- 
panied him  on  various  excursions  to  the  different  rivers,  channels, 
farms,  and  plantations  of  the  district.  There  are  27  sugar-mills  at 
work,  most  of  which  have  steam  power;  they  grind  cane  all  the 
year  round,  and  boil    the  juice  in  open  pans,   which  necessitates  at 
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least  8°  Beaiiin6  of  saccharine  matter  to  make  decent  sugar,  and  is 
a  proof  of  the  exceptional  fact  that  the  canes  mature  at  any  period 
of  the  year  in  this  favoured  district.  I  saw  a  cane-field  20  years 
old,  from  which  yearly  crops  had  been  taken  without  re-planting; 
this  is  usually  the  case  with  most  of  the  plantations,  until  the  fields 
become  so  neglected  and  dirty,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  plant  a  fresh 
patch.  Cultivation  of  sugar-cane  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants;  a  little  indiarubber  is  also  collected,  but  the  trees  are 
nearly  exhausted ;  rice  commands  a  high  price  in  Par4,  and  there  are 
exceptional  facilities  for  its  growth  in  the  delta,  but  nothing  is  done 
with  it. 

A  few  words  about  indiarubber.  This  valuable  indigenous  pro- 
duction is  annually  exported  to  the  amount  of  6000  to  7000  tons,  value 
about  1,000,000Z.,  all  of  which  is  extracted  from  the  wilds  of  the 
Amazons.  This  product  has  been  both  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  yet 
the  source  of  its  prosperity.  Para  through  this  one  article  quadrupled 
its  revenue  in  four  years,  but  the  profits  to  the  collectors  have  been  so 
immense  that  all  other  sources  of  industry  have  been  neglected,  and 
consequently  labour  and  provisions  are  very  dear.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  considerable  drop  in  the  price  of  rubber,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  thousands  of  labourers  who  have  been  attracted 
from  adjoining  provinces  will  now  settle  themselves  to  more  useful  and 
stable  branches  of  industry.  The  rubber  fever  in  Pard  is  very  similar 
in  its  results  to  the  gold  fever  of  California  and  Australia,  namely, 
numbers  of  immigrants  are  attracted  to  these  regions  who  will 
eventually  remain  and  develop  the  many  natural  sources  of  wealth  that 
the  country  offers,  but  who  otherwise  would  not  have  come.  There  is 
now  direct  steam  communication  by  very  fine  steamers  between  Manaos, 
one  thousand  miles  up  the  Amazons,  and  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the 
Tocantins  empties  into  the  broad  river  known  as  the  Para.  My 
opinion  is  that  this  latter  river  was  in  former  times  one  of  the  main 
outlets  of  the  Amazons,  and  that  its  western  extremity  is  now  silted  up 
and  is  only  connected  with  the  Amazons  by  a  number  of  very  narrow 
but  deep  channels,  through  which  steamers  pass  with  difficulty.  The 
quantity  of  Amazons  water  that  now  enters  the  Para  is  insignificant 
in  volume,  and  now  it  must  not  and  cannot  be  considered  one  of  the 
outlets  of  the  Amazons,  although  by  many  geographers  it  is  still  con- 
sidered to  be  so. 

The  Eio  Muritupucu  is  the  direct  route  for  large  river  steamers  to 
and  from  Para  and  the  Tocantins ;  its  bed,  like  many  of  the  other  rivers  of 
the  district,  often  consists  of  rock,  which  forms  also  the  nucleus  of  most 
of  the  islands,  upon  which  has  been  deposited  the  rich  alluvial  mud  of 
the  river  Tocantins,  now  covered  by  dense  tropical  forests  to  the  water  s 
edge.     All  these  streams  are  navigable,  and  singularly  free  from  snags. 
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My  visit  terminated,  I  descended  the  Rio  Mnritipncu  to  the  Par&  river, 
where  I  found  a  fresh  breeze,  and  a  boisterous  sea  that  severely  tried  the 
sea-going  qualities  of  our  small  steam  launch.  Eventually  I  passed 
through  the  winding  channel  known  as  the  Arroyal,  and  thence  crossed 
to  Para. 


The  German  Xingu  Expedition  of  1884. 

The  Xingu  river,  one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  of  which 
we  have  heard  little  since  the  visit  to  its  lower  reaches  in  1842-3  by 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  was  explored  in  1884  by  a  party  consisting 
of  Dr.  Karl  von  den  Steinen,  Herr  W.  v.  d.  Steinen,  and  Dr.  Otto  Claus, 
who,  starting  from  Cuyaba  in  the  interior,  journeyed  down  the  river  to 
the  point  where  it  discharges  into  the  estuary  of  the  Amazons.  Prince 
Adalbert  had  taken  the  opposite  direction  and  travelled  up  the  river  from 
Para.  Among  other  important  results,  this  expedition  confirms  the  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  geology  of  the  interior  arrived  at  by  the  late 
Professor  Hartt,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  conducting  the  survey 
of  the  country  ordered  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Wells, 
who  recently  read  a  paper  on  Brazil  before  our  Society,  viz.  that  the 
whole  interior  of  Brazil  south  of  the  Amazon  valley  has  been  at  one 
time  an  immense  plateau,  and  that  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone 
are  due  to  water  denudation.  The  party  explored  also  the  plateau  of 
Mato  Qrosso,  on  which  are  the  sources  of  so  many  important  rivers. 
We  take  the  following  account  of  the  expedition  and  its  results  from 
two  papers  by  Dr.  Otto  Claus,  published  in  Nos.  5  and  6  of  Petermann's 
'  Mitteilungen,'  1886.  Fuller  details  regarding  the  journey  will  bo 
found  in  Dr.  Kari  v.  d.  Steinen's  work  entitled  *  Durch^^Zentralbrasilion  * 
(F.  A.  Brockhaus). 

Cuyaba,  the  starting-point  of  the  expedition,  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  Mato  Grosso,  and  possesses  a  population  of  15,000.  Hero  the 
party  was  furnished  with  a  military  escort  of  twenty-five  men  for  a  pro- 
tection against  native  attacks.  On  May  25th,  1884,  the  travellers  left 
Cuyaba  with  a  three  months'  supply  of  provisions  consisting  of  beans, 
rice,  mandioc,  and  bacon,  carried  by  oxen  and  mules.  A  fortnight  later 
they  reached  the  great  plateau  of  Mato  Grosso,  and  on  July  6th  found 
themselves  on  new  territory,  having  crossed  the  river  Paranatinga  in 
14i°  S.  lat.  Keeping  an  easterly  course,  they  arrived  on  July  15th  at 
the  Tamitatoala-Batovy,  a  river  about  130  feet  broad,  and  one  of  the 
three  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Xingu  proper.  Here  canoes  were 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  jatoba  tree,  and  the  oxen  were  slaughtered 
and  their  flesh  salted.  The  river  journey  was  forthwith  commenced, 
the  party  then  numbering  twenty,  and  on  August  25th  the  Xingu 
proper  was  reached  at  12°  S.  lat.     The  travellers  navigated  the  numerous 
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cataracts  of  the  middle  course  of  the  river  nnder  the  guidance  of  the 
Yuruna  Indians  in  canoes  hollowed  out  from  tree-trunks.  On  October 
16th  they  arrived  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Xingu  called  the  "  Yolta," 
which  they  crossed  overland,  and  finally  reached  Porto  de  Moz,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  October  27th. 

Of  the  physical  features  of  the  country  traversed,  Dr.  O.  Glaus  gives 
the  following  description : — The  town  of  Cuyaba  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  about  660  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  river  here  flows  in  a  valley  about  60  miles  broad,  bounded 
on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  by  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Mate 
Grosso.  The  soil  of  the  valley  rests  upon  a  basis  of  claystone  strata, 
while  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  country  is  a  mass  of  fine  red  sand  dust. 
Blocks  of  stone  of  various  sizes,  which  have  the  appearance  of  soorisd,  are 
found  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  district  traversed,  being 
especially  numerous  on  the  ridges  of  the  low  hills.  The  Brazilian  name 
for  these  pieces  of  stone  is  canga.  In  the  river  they  form  a  crust-like 
covering  over  the  rocks  projecting  out  of  the  water,  giving  the  latter 
a  volcanic  appearance.  Specimens  of  canga  have  been  submitted  to 
Earl  V.  Fritsch  of  Halle.  On  account  of  its  hardness,  canga  is  largely 
used  in  Cuyaba  for  building  purposes.  The  undulating  ground  of  the 
Cuyaba  valley  is  clothed  with  low  woods,  the  trees  of  which  have  a 
gnarled  growth  and  stand  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
the  intervening  space  being  covered  with  tall  grass.  During  half  the 
year  the  ground  occupied  by  these  woods  does  not  receive  a  drop  of 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vegetation  along  the  numerous  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Cuyaba  assumes  a  totally  difierent  character.  Here 
wide-spreading  trees  form  a  thick  leafy  roof  over  the  small  water- 
courses. The  plateau  of  Ma  to  Grosso  is  an  immense  sandstone  forma- 
tion, and  possesses  a  mean  elevation  of  1475  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
It  extends  from  the  river  Tocantins,  where  the  steep  escarpment  of  the 
plateau  is  called  Serra  Taquara,  to  the  Bolivian  frontier,  or  from  52°  to 
about  60°  long.W.  of  Greenwich,  and  from  18°  to  13^°  S.  lat.  The  sources 
of  five  large  rivers,  viz.  the  Madeira,  the  Tapajoz,  the  Xingu,  the 
Tocantins,  and  the  La  Plata,  are  found  on  this  plateau.  To  its  tropical 
situation  this  comparatively  low  tableland  owes  its  immense  wealth  of 
water.  The  air,  through  the  influence  of  the  south-east  monsoon,  is 
always  charged  with  such  a  quantity  of  moisture,  that  even  during  the 
rapid  night  cooling  which  takes  place  in  the  dry  season,  the  minimum 
temperature  registered  by  the  expedition  was  43°  Fahr.  (6°  Cent.). 
The  watershed  between  the  rivers  flowing  north  and  south,  and  also 
between  the  Amazons  and  the  La  Plata,  is  to  be  found  along  the  southern 
edge  of  the  plateau.  From  this  fact  we  may  perhaps  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  tableland  slopes  gently  towards  the  territory  of  the 
Amazons. 

The  scenery  of  the  plateau  is  very  monotonous.    The  level  plain  is 
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partly  covered  with  low  brofihwood  and  trees  Bimilar  to  tbose  of  tljfe 
Cnyaba  valley.  The  valleys  and  basin-like  depressions  on  the  plateau 
are  the  result  of  erosion.  The  slopes  have  the  appearance  of  meadows, 
and  are  irrigated  by  small  watercourses  which  are  bordered  with  strips 
of  succulent  vegetation.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  valleys,  near  the 
sources  of  the  streams,  burity  palms  {MauriUa  vintfera)  of  great  size 
are  met  with.  Brazilian  settlements  existed  at  an  early  date  on  the 
tract  of  country  between  Tombador  and  the  river  Faranatinga.  To-day 
all  these  places  are  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  the 
marauding  Coroados,  who  at  times  push  their  depredations  as  far  as 
the  district  of  Cuyaba.  The  Faranatinga  is  here  a  stately  river  about 
160  yards  broad,  flowing  at  a  level  of  more  than  1300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Between  the  Faranatinga  and  the  Xingu  stretches  an 
extensive  terraced  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  330  feet  above  the  river 
valley  of  the  former,  and  possessing  a  gentle  slope  upwards  from  the 
west.  Towards  the  south  this  plateau  presents  a  steep  slope,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  a  valley  about  17  miles  broad,  running 
east  and  west.  This  valley  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  northern 
edge  of  the  plateau  of  Agoa  Branca.  Here  lie  the  head  waters  of  the 
Faranatinga,  and  further  east  apparently  those  of  the  Xingu.  The 
party  traversed  this  valley  westwards  and  discovered  the  real  source  of 
the  Ouyaba.  On  the  above-mentioned  plateau  are  found  the  souroes 
of  five  of  the  six  mighty  affluents  of  the  Xingu,  all  of  which  flow  in  a 
northerly  or  north-easterly  direction.  The  party  explored  the  lake- 
sources  of  three  of  them.  These  lake-basins  are  of  an  oblong*shape,  and 
their  greatest  diameter  is  12  miles  (sic).  The  outlet  of  the  lakes  is 
narrow,  so  that  the  lake  appears  to  be  almost  land-locked.  Between 
these  lake-basins  are  hills  250  feet  high,  likewise  the  result  of  erosion, 
whose  steep  sides  are  very  difficult  of  ascent.  The  party  secured  a  sketch- 
map  made  by  a  Suy4  Indian,  which  shows  very  accurately  that  part  of 
the  river-basin  traversed,  and  also  gives  a  hypothetical  representation  of 
the  Upper  Xingu  territory.  Four  similar  river-basins  east  of  the 
Tamitatoala-Batovy  have  to  be  crossed  before  the  proper  valley  of  the 
Xingu  is  reached.  The  travellers  decided  to  descend  the  Tamitatoala- 
Batovy,  on  which  they  embarked  at  13°  57'  2"  S.  lat.  The  river  flows 
close  to  the  steep  slopes  of  the  plateau  which  are  here  100  feet  high  and 
densely  wooded*  At  some  distance  from  the  river  the  slopes  are  sparsely 
covered,  the  clay  and  sandstone  strata  being  visible.  Only  along  the 
upper  edge  is  grass  seen,  and  here  also  isolated  burity  palms,  which 
require  a  damp  soil,  appear  at  intervals.  Farther  north  the  slopes 
bordering  the  river  valley  become  lower  until  at  13°  30'  the  river  flows 
through  level  country.  Within  the  valley,  and  also  outside  as  far  as 
13°  14',  or  along  about  75  miles  of  the  river,  numerous  rocky  strata 
which  in  some  places  are  1650  feet  broad,  intersect  the  river-bed,  forming 
waterfalls,  cataracts,  and  rapids.    The  Indian  canoes  were  found  hardly 
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stout  enougli  for  navigating  these  cataracts,  and  in  any  future  "ex- 
ploration it  would  be  better  to  travel  overland  as  far  as  13*^,  where  the 
cataracts  cease.  Through  the  flat  country  the  Batovy  flows  in  numerous 
meandering  bends,  which  make  the  length  of  the  river  double  the 
distance  by  land  in  a  straight  line.  Its  bed  is  deeply  cut  in  the  sandy 
soil.  The  highest  level  of  the  water  was  found  from  the  slime  marks 
on  the  trees  to  be  over  13  feet  above  the  then  level.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  wooded,  more  especially  in  the  flat  country.  Swarms  of 
mosquitoes  infest  all  the  cataracts  both  of  the  Batovy  and  the  Xingu ; 
the  little  stagnant  pools  between  the  heated  rocks  seem  to  ofifer  special 
attractions  for  them. 

The  Batovy  receives  no  tributaries  of  any  importanoe,  and  discharges 
at  12°  lat.  into  the  Bonuro,  a  river  nearly  330  yards  in  breadth,  imme- 
diately above  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Euliseii.  This  great 
eastern  branch  of  the  main  stream  is  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  is  known  as  the  Xingu  proper.  The  Xingu  after  its  confluence 
with  the  Bonuro  attains  a  breadth  of  550  yards,  and  pursues  a  less 
winding  course  than  the  Batovy,  flowing  through  a  level  country,  its 
low  banks  being  dotted  with  dense  jungle.  The  soil  is  still  sandy  and 
cangas  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  At  10°  S.  lat.  the  character  of 
the  river  changes.  Here  it  enters  the  granite  hills  after  receiving  three 
tributaries  from  the  right  and  two  from  the  left,  and  attains  a  breadth  of 
over  1000  yards.  This  point,  named  after  the  famous  traveller  Martins 
Cataract,  possesses  special  ethnological  importance  as  marking  the 
natural  limit  of  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Xingu.  The  formerly  peaceful 
river  now  resembles  at  times  a  sea.  Huge  rocks  project  out  of  the  water, 
forming  whirlpools  and  cataracts.  The  scenery  is  varied  in  the  extreme. 
At  one  i)oint  the  river  possesses  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  while 
at  another  it  flows  between  hills  only  220  yards  apart.  These  hiUs, 
from  1000  to  1300  feet  in  height  above  the  river-level,  force  the  Xingu 
into  great  bends,  their  densely  wooded  sides  sloping  very  precipitately 
towards  the  river.  The  incomplete  representation  of  these  hills  on  the 
map  prepared  by  the  expedition  is  due  to  the  rapidity  of  the  journey  and 
the  imperfect  view  which  the  narrow  channel  of  the  river  at  times 
afforded.  The  Xingu  receives  only  two  important  affluents  from  10°  to 
8°,  both  from  the  left,  one  of  which  is  the  Guiriri,  but  the  immense 
volume  of  water  which  flows  down  from  the  hill  slopes  helps  to  swell  the 
proportions  of  the  river. 

At  3°  40'  the  Volta,  or  great  bend  of  the  Xingu  begins.  This  great 
system  of  cataracts  has  been  fully  described  by  Prince  Adalbert  of 
Prussia.  The  party  crossed  it  by  a  new  land  route  through  the  middle 
of  the  forest,  the  usual  way  being  up  the  river  Amb^,  then  overland  to 
the  Tucuruy,  by  descending  which  the  Lower  Xingu  is  reached.  Within 
this  great  bend  the  river  falls  260  feet.  The  lower  course  of  the  Xingu 
is  navigable  for  steamers.      Just  below  the  Yolta  it  is  divided  into 
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fnany  branohes  by  small  ialands.  The  Xinga  finally  disobargeB  itself 
into  the  Amazons  at  V  45'  S.  lat.  a  mighty  stream  nearly  five  miles  in 
breadth.  ITie  length  of  the  Batovy  from  the  point  of  the  travellers* 
embarkation  to  its  junction  with  the  main  stream  is  279  miles,  and 
that  of  the  Xingu  from  its  confluence  with  the  Bonuro  to  the  Yolta  is 
825  miles. 

A  large  number  of  barometricalj  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions were  taken  by  the  party,  showing  the  altitude  of  all  important 
points  along  the  route.  With  regard  to  the  climate,  it  appears  that 
the  north  and  south  winds  are  the  most  frequent,  the  former 
prevailing  most  during  the  month  of  December,  the  latter  in 
June.  The  annual  rain&ll  amounts  to  about  60  inches.  The  rainy  season 
in  Cuyaba  begins  in  September  and  lasts  till  May,  no  rain  falls  as  a  rule 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year.  From  December  to  March  the 
rainfall  is  the  heaviest,  the  highest  figures  being  reached  on  13th 
February,  1885,  when  in  6  J  hours  4  •  4  inches  of  rain  fell.  Thunderstorms 
are  frequent  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  rainy  season.  At 
Cuyaba  there  is  a  difference  of  56"^  between  the  extremes  of  temperature, 
the  maximum  registered  being  106*^  in  August  1884,  and  the  minimum 
50°  in  July  1885.  The  nights  are  oold  ;  the  travellers  found  it  impossi- 
ble on  that  acoount  to  sleep  in  the  usual  hammock  and  preferred  reposing 
on  the  bare  earth.  On  the  plateau  the  nights  are  always  clear ;  at  noon 
masses  of  cumuli  appear  all  round  the  horizon.  Both  during  the  night 
and  in  the  morning  and  evening  there  reigns  a  complete  calm,  but 
between  10  and  11  am.  a  stifif  breeze  springs  up  from  the  north-east  or 
north-west,  which  blows  in  gusts,  ceasing  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. On  the  Yolta,  the  proper  rainy  season  extends  from  December 
to  May,  while  on  the  Lower  Xingu  it  commences  in  January  and  con- 
tinues till  June.  During  these  months  the  water-level  is  at  its  highest, 
and  the  natives  are  compelled  to  change  their  abodes.  The  greatest 
difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  of  the  water 
of  the  Xingu  was  7*2  degrees  (Fahr.)  on  September  15th.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  water  was  always  found  to  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  air  at  midday.  A  bath  in  the  Xingu  during  the  daytime 
might  be  considered  warm. 

The  ethnological  results  of  this  expedition,  which  are  of  special 
interest,  inasmuch  as  the  natives  of  this  region  have  remained  isolated 
and  uninfluenced  by  European  civilisation,  will  be  found  fully  set  forth 
in  the  work  by  Dr.  Earl  von  den  Steinen  entitled  'Durch  Zentral- 
brasilien.'  The  following  information,  however,  is  given  in  Dr.  O. 
Glaus'  article.  The  different  branches  of  the  Xingu  are  inhabited  by 
eighteen  different  Indian  tribes,  although  the  population  does  not  exceed 
2000.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  Indians  are  the  Bakairi, 
living  along  the  Batovy ;  the  Suy4,  whose  chief  village  is  on  the  Xingu 
about  11°  11'  S.  lat.,  and  the  Yuruna,  inhabiting  the  middle  course  of 
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the  Xingu  between  9°  and  4°  S.  lat.  The  so-called  "  tame "  Bakairi 
resemble  in  their  habits  of  life  the  Brazilian  rural  population,  and 
engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  cattle-breeding.  Their  produce 
they  sell  to  the  traders  from  the  towns.  They  have  lost  all  connection 
with  their  more  savage  brethren  of  the  Xingu  territory.  The  houses 
of  the  Suy4  Indians  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  great  bee-hives ;  their  diameter  is  about  33  feet.  The 
Suyds  resemble  the  Botokudos  in  their  use  of  lip  and  ear-ornaments. 
The  Turunas,  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Brazilians,  are  the  most 
civilised  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  region.  Their  commerce  with 
the  latter  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  their  strong  canoes,  hollowed 
from  single  trunks  of  trees,  for  tools  and  beads.  The  small  huts  of  the 
Yurunas  are  built  on  the  little  rocky  islands  in  mid-stream,  generally 
in  the  vicinity  of  cataracts.  Here  they  have  a  natural  defence  against 
their  mortal  foes  the  marauding  Carajas,  who  roam  over  all  the 
country  between  the  Xingu  and  the  Tocantins.  The  travellers  found 
the  Yurunas  to  be  excellent  pilots,  and  in  their  stout  canoes  they  were 
able  to  navigate  the  dangerous  middle  course  of  the  river  in  a  very 
short  time.  Dr.  Steinen  has,  by  comparing  the  vocabularies  of  a  large 
number  of  these  Indian  tribes  with  others  of  South  America,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  among  the  tribes  of  the  Xingu  are  to  be  found 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  principal  groups  of  dialects  of  South 
America.  The  traders  in  indiarubber  have  pushed  their  way  up  the 
river  as  far  as  8°  40'  S.  lat. ;  they  settle  on  the  small  islands  of  the 
river,  where  the  indiarubber  trees  abound.  The  harvest-time  is  during 
the  dry  months  from  June  to  December.  For  the  other  months  of  the 
year  the  islands  are  under  water,  and  the  traders  ("  Seringeiros  "  as  they 
are  called)  withdraw  to  the  small  towns  of  Souzel  and  Porto  de  Moz, 
which  are  only  inhabited  during  the  rainy  season.  The  commercial 
importance  of  the  Xingu  lies  in  its  wealth  of  indiarubber ;  the  tree  is 
found  as  far  up  the  river  as  9°.  As  a  return  route  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast  the  Xingu  cannot  be  compared  with  either  the  Tapajoz  or  the 
Tocantins. 


Tunisia  in  1885. 


Sib  Lakbebt  Platfaib,  Ck)DBnl-General  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  has  published 
through  the  Foreign  Office  an  aocount  of  his  tour  last  autumn  in  Tunisia,  which  is 
DOW  part  of  the  French  Dominion  in  North  Africa.  A  brief  mention  of  this  im- 
portant Report  was  made  in  the '  Geographical  Notes '  in  the  June  Number  of  the 
*  Proceedings/  but  from  the  many  interesting  topics  contained  in  it,  I  think  it 
merits  a  more  extended  analysis. 

A  French  colony  is  avowedly  for  Frenchmen  only.  Protective  duties  try  to  stifle 

*  Communicated  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Cust. 
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all  foieign  enterprise;  strangerB  are  only  tolerated  as  a  neoesnury  evil ;  if  any  foreign 
subject  commits  any  offence  which  entails  eight  days'  imprisonment,  he  is  ipwfaoio 
expelled  from  the  colony,  and  yet  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  depends  on  the 
Maltese  (English  subjects),  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  immigrants,  who  swarm  there 
in  tens  of  thousands. 

The  Consul-General  with  one  English  gentleman  and  a  holy  man  of  the  tribe,  in 
1876,  took  a  tour  through  the  Khomair  country ;  he  was  warned  of  the  supposed 
peril,  but  he  went  without  guards  and  attendants,  and  met  with  no  difficulty.  In 
1885  he  made  a  second  visit,  found  excellent  roads,  men  and  women  occupied  with 
their  fields,  with  a  friendly  salutation  to  the  passer-by,  and  every  sign  of  peace  and 
contentment* 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Tunis  is  peculiar :  the  railway  now  draws  all  the 
commerce  to  the  secure  harbour  of  B6ne,  in  Algeria ;  schemes  are  afloat  either  to 
convert  Tunis  into  a  harbour  by  making  a  canal,  or  to  make  an  entirely  new 
harbour  at  Carthage  just  outside  liie  Gk>letta.  Tunisia  is  not  annexed :  the  phantom 
of  a  regency  is  still  maintained,  but  the  power  of  the  French  Resident  is  paramount, 
the  state  of  finandal  affairs  is  most  satisfieustory,  and  there  is  a  surplus  for  public 
works.    Cultivation  has  largely  increased ;  Europeans  are  allowed  to  possess  land. 

Tunisia  is  one  large  archaeological  museum,  and  a  perfect  library  of  epigraphical 
treasure,  previously  unexplored.  The  ancient  names  of  places  have  hardly  changed, 
and  the  modern  names  are  simply  a  corruption  of  Latin  words.  Triumphal  aiehes, 
city  gates,  ruins  of  temples,  mausolea,  and  Roman  forums,  are  still  found  in  their 
classic  grandeur,  and  some  have  already  fallen  before  the  savage  inroads  of  the 
railway  contractors,  who  look  upon  Roman  ruins  as  quarries  of  good  bricks. 

Sir  L.  Playiair,  in  H.M.S.  Condor,  visited  Eelebia,  the  ancient  Clypea,  68  miles 
from  the  Goletta.  It  was  foimded  310  b.o.,  by  Agathodes,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was 
occupied  by  Regulus  in  the  Punic  War,  and  was  the  last  city  occupied  by  the 
Christians  after  the  Mahommedan  invasion.  It  still  survives  with  these  ancient 
memories :  a  Spanish  fortress  dominates  the  town,  surrounding  the  Roman  Acropolis, 
and  a  water  reservoir  of  100  monolithic  pillars.  Further  on  is  the  town  of  Nebeul, 
the  ancient  Neapolis,  and  further  on  is  Hammamat,  and  33  miles  further  the 
important  town  of  Susa,  a  military  station,  and  the  residence  of  an  English  vice- 
consul  No  less  than  800  Maltese  are  settled  there.  From  Susa  there  is  a  horse 
tramway  to  the  sacred  city  of  Kerouan  in  the  interior.  The  principal  export  of 
Susa  is  the  famous  Esparto  grass,  first  brought  into  use  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  From  the  frontier  of  Morocco  to  that  of  Tripolitana  this  trade  is 
nearly  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

From  Susa  the  Consul-Greneral  sailed  to  Monastir,  the  centre  of  a  fertile  country ; 
— olive  oil  is  the  chief  export; — ^thence  he  went  to  Mahadie,  the  site  of  Turris 
Hannibalis,  whence  Hannibal  embarked  after  his  flight  from  Carthage.  In  the  leigQ 
of  Richard  II.  this  town  was  the  scene  of  an  English  expedition — the  first  venture 
of  our  countrymen  in  Africa,  and  an  unsuccessful  one.  The  operation  is  described 
by  Froissart  and  Holinshed.    It  is  now  a  French  military  station. 

116  miles  from  Ma£adie  is  Sfax,  the  second  city  of  importance  in  Tunisia:  there 
are  1200  Maltese  English  subjects  here,  and  a  vice-consuL  There  is  a  rise  and  &U 
of  five  feet  at  spring  tides,  which  is  a  unique  feature  in  the  Mediterranean.  Here 
also  Esparto  grass  is  the  chief  export 

Thence  the  Consul-General  went  to  Gabes ;  this  is  the  basis  of  the  daring  scheme 
of  M.  Roudaire  for  the  creation  of  an  inland  sea  by  the  submersion  of  the  Sahara, 
extending  to  the  south  of  Biskra,  in  Algeria.  This  space  is  now  occupied  by  the  three 
basins,  known  as  the  Shotts.  The  subject  is  well  known.  Sir  L.  Playfair  does  not 
think  hopefully  of  this  scheme ;  it  is  possible  at  an  immense  cost  of  money,  but  no 
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advantages  are  coneeivable  at  all  m  proportion  to  the  expense  incurred  M,  Less^pp, 
the  patroDJScr  of  daring  schemes,  approves  of  it, 

Tkenoe  the  Conaul-General  crossed  the  Syrlis  Minor  to  Djerha,  im mortal ised  by 
Homer  as  the  island  of  the  Lotns-eatera.  The  distance  is  36  miles  from  Gal>es  ;  ihe 
tide  here  rises  and  falls  seven  feet.  There  is  a  population  of  35,000  souls  on  the 
island,  and  3G0  Europeans;  the  indigenous  inhabitants  are  not  Arabs,  but  Berbers, 

.  apeak  a  dialect  of  the  Kabail ;  they  aro  Wahabite  Mahommedans.  The  world- 
flowned  lotua  has  been  identified  with  the  jnjube;  tliis  idea  was  started  by  Shaw, 
who  sever  visited  Djerha.  As  a  fact,  the  jujube  does  not  exist  m  Djerba,  and 
neither  man  nor  beast  would  eat  it  if  it  did.  But,  according  to  Play  fair,  we  need 
not  go  far  to  seek  for  the  lotus— the  honey-sweet  lotns^ — all  sufficient  for  hnman 
^Bustentation,  the  date,  which  is  abucdant  and  excellent  in  Djerba;  it  is  the  daily 

I  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  wine  made  from  the  sap  is  delicious,     Both  date  and 

^  wine  might  fairly  have  made  weary  and  sea- tossed  sailors  oblivious  of  their  way ; 

there  were  probably  Sireni  there  also.     We  koow  how  in  modern  times  runaway 

English  sailors  have  forgotten  home  in  the  islauds  of  the  South  Seas,  overcome  by 

the  abundance  of  the  breadfruit  and  banana  aad  the  fascinations  of  the  women, 

I  myself  think  that  Sir  L,  Play  fair  is  right  in  this  conjecture.  Ko  one  who  has 
only  known  dates  aa  a  dry  and  shrunk  article  of  commerce  can  imagine  what  *hey 
are,  hanging  on  the  trees  at  places  like  Biskra  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara^  where  the 
date-tree  has  its  feet  in  the  water  and  its  head  in  the  fire,  I  found  it  a  most  dehcious 
fruit,  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  mango  of  Northern  India. 

I  can  only  hope  that  in  future  tours  Sir  L,  Playfair  will  foUow  the  boundary 
line  of  Tripoli  tana  and  round  the  interior  frontier  of  Tunisia  into  the  unknown 
legions  of  the  Sahara.  The  French  arc  deserving  of  thanks  for  the  occupation  of 
Ttmifiia  and  Algeria ;  they  have  restored  order,  and  opened  the  couotry* 
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Mr,  Forbes'  Expedition  to  Hew  Giiiiiea. — Mr.  n.  0.  Forbes  haa  for 
Hie  present  discootionod  his  explorations  in  New  Guinea,  it  is  said  from 
want  of  funds,  and  proceeded  to  New  South  Wales*  He  has  obtained 
a  large  botanical  and  zoological  collection,  but  was  unable  to  carry 
out  his  intention  of  ascending  to  the  suminit  of  the  Ow^cn  Stanley  range* 
He  had  penetrated,  however,  further  into  the  interior  than  any  previous 
traveller  had  attained  by  land,  having  reached  a  point  C5  miles  distant 
from  Port  Moresby.  Tho  various  branches  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Australasia  arc  exerting  themselves  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to 
enable  him  to  return  and  com  pie  to  bis  work. 

Portlier  EzplorationE  in  the  Congo  Basin  by  Mr.  G.  GrenfeU. — Tho 
jBev,  George  Grenfell  informs  US|  in  a  letter  dated  the  29th  April,  that 
lie  had  recently  returned  from  a  jonmey  in  the  steamer  Peace  up  tho 
Kasai  and  Lultia  as  far  as  Luebo  Station,  and  was  then  on  his  way  once 
more  up  the  main  river  to  Stanley  Falls.  He  dispatched  his  letter  from 
tho  Eijuator  Station,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  his  i>reviou8 
explorations  of  Congo  tributaries,  which  we  hope  shortly  to  publish  with 
a  reduction  of  the  charts  of  the  rivers  previously  sent  by  him. 
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Hasai  attack  on  an  English  Hisrion  Station  in  the  Galla  Conntry. — 
In  a  letter  dated  Mombasa,  June  9th  last,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Wakefield 
gives  US  some  particulars  of  the  murderous  attack  on  the  mission  station 
Golbanti,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tana,  of  which  telegraphic  accounts  have 
been  transmitted  from  Zanzibar.  It  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  May  at  a 
time  when  the  station  was  occupied  by  the  Bev.  J.  Houghton  and  his 
wife  and  a  number  of  peaceful  Grallas  and  their  wives  and  children.  The 
onslaught  was  made  without  warning,  Mrs.  Houghton  being  the  first 
victim,  pierced  through  the  body  by  a  spear ;  her  husband  fell  next, 
many  of  the  G  alias  were  killed  and  several  of  the  children  drowned  in 
the  river  in  attempting  to  escape.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Masai  have 
had  the  boldness  to  kill  Europeans.  The  cause  of  the  attack  is  not 
known,  and  Mr.  Wakefield  was  about  to  proceed  to  Gt)lbanti,  vi&  Lamu, 
to  gather  further  information. 

Shoa  and  the  country  of  the  Oallas. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  M.  Aubry  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  scientific  mission  to  Shoa,  with  which  he  was  entrusted  in  January 
1883.  The  traveller  started  from  Obock  in  company  with  the  late  Dr. 
Hamon,  who,  while  on  his  return  to  the  coast  in  August  1884,  was 
attacked  with  fever  and  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawash.  M.  Aubry 
gave  a  picturesque  description  of  the  region  around  the  Gulf  of  Tajurra 
and  some  important  hints  to  travellers  in  the  country  of  the  Danakils. 
The  chief  of  each  tribe  gives  travellers  a  cordial  welcome,  and  brings 
them  milk  and  sometimes  a  sheep.  These  presents  are  by  no  means 
disinterested,  for  an  exchange  of  gifts  of  twenty  times  more  value  is 
expected ;  if  not,  these  petty  chieftains  will  rob  and  harass  the  traveller 
in  every  possible  way.  The  natives  are  cruel  and  cowardly.  Murder 
is  not  a  crime  in  their  eyes;  the  homicide  wears  an  ostrich  feather, 
which  is  white  if  the  deed  is  recent,  black  if  old.  M.  Aubry  then 
describes  the  wild  barren  country  between  the  coast  and  Shoa.  He 
says,  *•  We  reach  Lake  Assal,  where  the  prospect  is  still  more  dreary  and 
appalling.  No  life,  no  vegetation ;  not  an  animal  or  a  bird  is  to  be 
seen ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  grows  in  this  awful  chaos  of  volcanic  rocks, 
which  one  might  imagine  to  be  scarcely  cooled.  The  path  is  so  steep 
and  rugged  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  one's  hands  in  climbing. 
Daring  the  day  the  temperature  registers  113°  (Fahr.)  in  the  shade, 
while  towards  evening,  as  if  in  mockery,  a  strong  hot  wind  blows  from 
the  south-east,  covering  the  weary  traveller  with  dust,  and  preventing 
his  enjoyment  of  the  coolness  of  the  night."  After  escaping  from  a 
pursuit  of  the  Danakils,  and  also  from  an  encounter  with  the  Iton-Gallas, 
the  two  travellers  crossed  the  river  Hawash  and  reached  Ankober  on  the 
7th  July,  1884.  "  On  arriving  at  the  country  of  Shoa,"  says  M.  Aubry, 
**  the  contrast  is  most  striking.  There  are  high  mountains  covered  with 
dense  forests  and  luxuriant  vegetation ;  streams  breaking  into  numerous 
cascades  wind  through  magnificent  prairies  and  fields  of  cotton,  maize. 
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tief  (the  graas  of  the  country),  wheat,  barley,  beans  and  peas ;  birds  of 
gay  plumage  fill  the  air ;  a  perpetual  spring  reigns  in  this  delightful 
region."  He  then  describes  the  strange  manners  and  customs  of  these 
half-civilised  people.  King  Menelik  gave  the  travellers  a  very  cordial 
reception,  and  ordered  a  great  banquet  in  their  honour,  at  which,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  practice,  everything  was  done  in  European  style,  a 
table,  chair,  knives,  forks,  decanters,  and  even  a  table-cloth.  The 
king's  face,  although  showing  the  ravages  of  small -pox,  is  pleasant,  his 
eyes  being  especially  fine  and  intelligent.  He  appears  anxious  to 
encourage  the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  civilisation  into  his  kingdom  ; 
not  so  his  courtiers,  who  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  all  Europeans  as  likely 
to  rob  them  of  their  wealth,  M,  Auhry  then  traversed  the  country  of 
the  Gal 3 as,  where  the  natives  are  very  primitive,  and  in  many  districts 
poor.  On  his  return  journey,  in  June  1885,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party 
of  savage  Somalis,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  CBcape,  and  after  many 
other  perils  in  gaining  the  coast.  Besides  adding  greatly  to  our 
geological  knowledge  of  these  extensive  districts  M,  Aubry  has  made 
some  important  geographical  observations.  Ho  has  surveyed  the  source 
of  the  Ha  wash  and  its  course  for  a  distance  of  about  190  miles ;  he  has 
also  surveyed  the  river  Mugueur,  a  tributary  of  the  Blue  Nile,  as  well 
as  the  courses  of  many  other  streams.  His  notes  on  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  and  on  the  products  of  the  country,  will  be  found 
of  great  interest. 

New  Expedition  to  Alaska, — The  ^ew  York  ThneM  has  sent  an 
expedition  to  Alaska,  the  object  of  which  is  to  explore  the  St.  Elias 
range  of  mountains,  and  the  country  between  them  and  the  sea, 
while  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  ascend  Mount  St.  Elias  itself.  The 
expedition  is  led  by  Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka,  who  has  already 
done  so  much  in  Arctic  travel.  The  "St.  Elias  Alps,**  as  Lieut. 
Schwatka  calls  them,  stretch  for  nearly  300  miles  from  the  upper  part 
of  **the  inland  passage  to  Alaska'*  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest  peak 
of  the  North  American  continent.  The  expedition  will  therefore  have 
much  to  do  with  mountain-climbing ;  and  should  opportunity  present, 
which  is  very  likely,  attempts  will  be  made  to  ascend,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  some  of  the  numerous  peaks  that  project  from  that  high  range. 
The  interior  slopes  may  bo  descended  if  circumBtances  permit,  for 
important  research  and  diecovery  of  any  kind  ;  for  towards  the  interior, 
absolutely  nothing  is  known  of  the  country.  Prof,  William  Libbey 
will  have  charge  of  tho  scientific  work,  and  especially  the  hypsometrical 
and  topographical  part  of  it.  The  investigation  of  the  glacial  system  of 
the  St.  Elias  range  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
expedition. 

Further  Exploration  of  the  Pilcomayo.— M.  A.  Thouar,  the  energetio 
French  traveller,  has  started  on  a  third  journey  of  exploration  along  this 
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river.  From  a  report,  dated  26tli  March,  1886,  from  Jujnj,  and  oom- 
mnnicated  by  the  French  Miniflter  of  Public  InBtraotion  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris,  we  learn  that  M.  Thenar  left  Buenos  Ayres 
on  26th  February  with  the  object  of  reaching  Sucre,  by  way  of  Tuouman, 
Salta,  Jujuy,  and  Tarija.  He  then  intended  to  descend  the  Pilcomayo 
in  a  canoe  from  Ohica-Pilcomayo,  about  twenty-one  miles  down  the  rirer 
below  Sucre.  He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Bolivian  escort,  who 
would  afterwards  assist  him  to  ascend  the  river  in  a  special  steamer  of 
200  tons.    According  to  later  news  he  reached  Tarija  on  the  6th  ApriL 

Patagonia. — ^We  learn  from  *  Petermann's  Mitteilungen '  that  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fontana,  Governor  of  the  Ohubut  (Chupat)  district  of 
Patagonia,  who  is  well  known  for  his  explorations  in  the  Gran  Chaoo, 
has  completed  an  important  journey  along  the  course  of  the  river  Ohubut. 
He  started  on  14th  October,  1885,  from  Bawson  settlement  on  the  lower 
Chubut,  and  directed  his  course  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  which 
had  never  been  surveyed.  After  tracing  the  river  to  its  source  and 
exploring  the  country  round,  hh  turned  southwards,  and  travelling 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Oordillera,  returned  through  the  valley  of 
the  Sengel,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohubut,  to  the  settlement  on  8th  February 
last.  The  Sengel  had  already  been  followed  in  1880  by  Moyano,  who 
discovered  the  lakes  Golhue  and  Musters.  It  is  expected  that  the 
reports  of  Lieutenant-Oolonel  Fontana  will  add  considerably  to  our 
somewhat  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera, 
besides  giving  entirely  new  information  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Chubut. 
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Since  the'close  of  the  Society's  Exhibition  of  Educational  Appliances 
in  the  winter  months,  the  subject  of  the  further  action  of  the  Council 
with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  Geographical  Education  in  this 
country,  has  been  under  careful  consideration.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Education  Committee  were  submitted  to  the  Council  at  their  last 
meeting  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  after  further  discussion  and  amendment 
they  were  adopted  in  the  following  form : — 

The  President  shall,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  address  the  Vice- 
CbanocUors  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  the 
importance  of  providing  for  a  representation  of  Geography  in  our 
Universities  similar  to  that  which  it  possesses  in  the  leading  Universities 
of  the  Continent,  and  especially  of  Germany ;  and  he  shall  submit  to 
the  Vice-Chancellors  the  following  alternative  schemes,  which  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  the  Council  think  that  they  may  best  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  Universities. 
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It  That  the  CoehcU  «hoiild  appaint  (with  the  approval  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  or  his  delegates)  a  Lecturer  or  Header  in  Geography,  who 
should  deliver  courses  of  lectures  at  both  Universities,  arranged  so  as  to 
suit  students  in  the  Honour  Schools,  The  salary  of  the  Lecturer  to  be 
paid  by  the  Council;  and  the  University  to  acoord  him,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  status  of  a  Header  attached  to  the  U  niversity. 

2.  That  each  University  should  join  with  the  Council  in  supplying 
funds  for  a  leadership  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  300^.  per  annum*  The 
Reader  to  be  appointed  by  a  Committee  oo  which  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  should  be  represented^ 

The  President  is  to  express  also  the  willingness  of  the  Council  to 
appoint  delegates  to  discuss  these  or  any  alternative  schemes  which 
may  be  suggested  on  behalf  of  the  University,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
recognition  of  special  proficiency  in  dealing  with  the  geographical 
aspects  of  the  various  subjects  of  Honour  Examinations  in  the 
Universities. 

The  President  will  further  state  that  in  the  case  of  either  of  the 
above  schemes  taking  eflfect,  the  Council  are  prepared  to  award  in  alter- 
nate years  at  each  University  an  Exhibition,  value  lOOL,  to  be  spent 
in  the  geographical  investigation  (physical  or  historical)  of  some  district 
approved  by  the  Council,  to  a  member  of  the  University  of  not  more 
than  eight  years*  standing,  who  shall  have  attended  the  Geographical 
Lecture r*s  courses  during  his  residence*  The  Exhibitioner  to  be  selected 
by  a  sub-committee,  to  consist  of  the  Lecturer  and  two  resident  members 
of  the  Univei-Bity  and  two  members  of  Council,  and  to  communicate  the 
results  of  his  investigations  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 

In  the  event  of  the  sub-oommittee  in  any  year  considering  it  unde- 
sirable to  award  the  Exhibition,  the  funds  thus  released  may  be  devoted 
to  two  prizes  of  BQL  and  25L  resi>ectively,  to  be  offered  to  members  oi 
the  University  of  the  same  standing,  for  an  Essay  on  a  Geographical 
Subject,  the  conditions  of  which  would  be  laid  down  by  the  Council, 
The  balance  of  the  100^.  to  be  reserved  to  provide  a  fee  for  the  adjudi- 
cator or  adjudicators. 

The  Council  contemplate  that  the  Lecturer  or  Readers  appointed 
should  from  time  to  time  deliver  lectures  in  London,  wh  ich  they  do  not 
doubt  would  be  quite  compatible  with  the  discharge  of  University 
duties.  They  desire  to  leave  the  arrangements  for  such  lectures  for 
subsequent  consideration. 

A  donation  of  SQL  for  the  present  year  will  be  made  in  aid  of  the 
Geographical  Lectures  in  the  University  extension  courses  (Oxford). 

The  following  proposals  to  be  communicated  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  and  his  concurrence  requested  in  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  carrying  them  into  effect,  subject  to  any  modifications  in 
detail  he  may  think  desirable:^ 

The  Council  cf  the  Society  are  prepared  to  offer  a  first  and  second 
prize  (to  consist  of  Atlases  or  Books)  and  eight  Honoraiy  Certificates  to 
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the  pupil  teachers  in  their  fourth  year  passing  the  best  examination 
in  Geography,  in  each  of  the  ten  General  Districts.  The  result  of  the 
examination,  with  a  copy  of  the  paper  set,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Council  by  the  Education  Department. 

The  Council  would  offer  further  prizes  of  two  Scholarships  of  201. 
and  lOZ.  respectively  to  the  two  best  among  the  ten  first  prize-takers. 

The  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  either  on  the  Eeport  of  the  Educa- 
tion Office,  which  would  be  asked  to  submit  the  papers  of  the  sucoessftd 
scholars  for  the  inspection  of  the  Council,  or  the  ten  first-prize  papers 
to  be  sent  in  to  the  B.6.S.'s  officers,  and  the  Scholarships  awarded  by 
them. 

The  monthly  *  Proceedings '  of  the  Society  to  be  sent  to  Public 
School  Libraries,  the  total  not  exceeding  40. 

Travellers  or  geographers  capable  of  giving  instructive  geographical 
lectures  to  be  put  into  communication  with  the  Head  Masters  of  Public 
Schools  where  occasional  lectures  are  given  to  the  students. 

As  a  first  step  in  carrying  out  that  part  of  the  Council  Besolutions 
which  relates  to  the  Universities,  the  following  letter  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  by  Lord  Aberdare,  President  of  the 

Society : — 

LoxDoy,  July  9, 1886. 
Mt  deab  Yice-Chancellor, 

The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  have  on  two  previous 
occasions  (in  1871  and  1874)  addressed  memorials,  of  which  copies  are 
enclosed,  to  your  predecessors,  urging  the  claims  of  geography  to 
further  recognition  by  the  Universities. 

They  have  recently  undertaken  an  inquiry  into  the  position  of 
geography  in  English  and  Continental  education.  The  result  has  been 
unfavourable  to  England  ;  and  there  has  been  a  general  concurrence  of 
testimony,  according  with  their  own  strong  conviction,  that  the  most 
effectual  step  towards  the  removal  of  our  inferiority  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment in  our  Universities  of  Chairs  or  Readerships  similar  to  those 
held  in  Germany,  viz.  by  Karl  Ritter  at  Berlin,  and  Professors  Peschel 
and  Richthofen  at  Leipzig. 

So  much  of  human  knowledge  and  human  interests  is  bound  up  with 
the  relations  and  interaction  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth,  the 
study  of  which  is  practically  embraced  in  geography,  that  there  are  few 
branches  of  education  which  do  not  present  a  geographical  aspect,  and 
which  do  not  therefore  offer  a  field  for  instruction  in  geography  in  com- 
bination with  some  other  subject. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  close  connection  of  history  and 
geography,  or  upon  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  various  regions  of  the  world,  to  those  who  engage  in 
the  conduct  of  our  political  affairs. 

Without  the  comprehensive  study  of  the  earth,  for  which  English- 
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men,  as  a  people,  have  the  largest  opportunities  and  the  least  prepara- 
tion, physical  students  would  fail  to  grasp  the  true  oharaoter  and 
relations  of  the  various  sciences  of  observation,  such  as  anthropology, 
geology,  botany,  meteorology,  <fec. 

As  geography  already  holds  a  statutable  place  in  the  studies  of  the 
TJniyersity,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  courses  of  a  Header  or  Professor  in 
Geography  might  easily,  by  consultation  with  the  examiners,  be  so 
arranged  as  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  scholars  in  the  Honour 
School,  their  establishment  serving  rather  to  complete  the  present 
University  system  of  instruction  than  to  introduce  a  new  element 
into  it. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  are  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  national  importance  of  placing  geographical  science  on  a  sound 
footing,  and  of  the  necessity  of  some  action  at  the  Universities  in  order 
to  obtain  this  result,  that  they  have  approved  the  proposals  submitted 
by  their  Education  Committee,  enclosed  herewith,  which  they  beg  you  to 
take  into  your  favourable  consideration,  and  to  submit  at  the  earliest- 
opportunity  to  the  proper  authorities. 

The  length  of  time  for  which  the  Society  should  undertake  to  make 
a  contribution  out  of  its  funds  towards  a  Geographical  Chair  or  Eeader- 
ship  will  be  further  considered  whenever  your  University  may  be 
prepared  to  accept  our  proposition  in  principle,  and  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  plans  proposed. 

Believe  mo,  my  dear  Vice-Chancellor, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Abebdabe, 
To  the  Vice-ChaDCcllor  President. 

of  the  University  of  Oxford. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1885-6. 

Fourteenth  Meeting^  2Sth  June,  1886.— The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Aberdare, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentation.-- IF.  JI.  Freeman,  Esqi 

Elections.— iSamiicZ  Lee  Bapty,  Fsq, ;  John  E,  Crachieil,  Esq, ;  Captain  II, 
C.  Everill ;  Edwin  Hanson  FresJifidd,  Esq,,  b.a.  ;  Lieutenant  Gerald  C.  A.  Mares- 
caux,  R.N. ;  William  Mdhuish,  Esq. ;  Hcbert  Felix  Byland,  Esq, ;  Lieutenatd 
Eidmrd  Belton  Sayce,  r.n.  ;  William  Anetruther  TJiompson,  Esq, 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  aathor : — 

"  Exploration  of  the  Ruins  and  Site  of  Copan,  Central  America.  By  Alfred 
P.  Maudslay,  Esq. 

Will  be  published,  with  map  and  plans,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
*  Proceedings.' 

This  Meeting  concluded  the  Session,  1885-6.  At  its  close  the  Society  adjoumetl 
to  November  next. 
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The  following  letters  have  been  received  since  the  lost  meeting  of  the  Council  :— 
1.  From  Major  A.  W.  Grbely,  u.8.a. 

Washington,  June  23rc/,  1886. 
Deab  Snt, — I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
Founder's  Medal  for  1886,  awarded  to  me  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Koyal  Geographical  Society. 

While  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  great  honour  which  this  award  confers 
on  me,  I  must  also  add  my  great  gratification  that,  while  conforming  to  the  custom 
which  gives  credit  to  the  brain  that  plans,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  none 
the  less  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  the  hand  which  executes. 

Thanking  your  distinguished  President  and  no  less  distinguished  Council  for  the 
handsome  mention  of  Lieut.  Lockwood*s  great  services,  and  for  its  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  my  efforts  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  especially  as  regards 
geography, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  most  sincerely, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
H.  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  A.  W.  Greblt. 

Assistant-Secretary  K.G.S. 

2,  From  Sergeant  D.  L.  Bbainabd,  n.8.A. 

Ofpicb  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officbb, 
Washington,  Jviy  7  th,  1886. 

Deab  Sib, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  10th,  stating  that  the  Back 
Grant  for  the  year  1886,  in  the  form  of  a  testimonial  watch,  and  a  Diploma,  have  been 
awarded  me  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Greographical  Society  in  recognition  of  my 
services  in  connection  with  the  geographical  work  of  the  (late)  Lady  Franklin  Bay 
Expedition. 

I  received  the  Diploma  on  the  30th  of  June,  but  the  watch  did  not  arrive  until 
this  afternoon. 

I  desire  to  express  to  the  members  of  your  honourable  Society  my  great  obligation 
and  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  being  remembered  and  recognised,  and  to  extend  to 
them,  through  you,  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  substantial  evidence 
of  their  appreciation  of  my  labours  in  the  Arctic  regions.  In  acknowledging  this 
tribute  of  your  Society,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  without  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  splendid  achievements  of  Captain  Beaumont,  b.n.,  in  1876,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland  north  of  Repulse  Harbour,  and  of  which  enduring  monuments 
remain  in  the  form  of  maps,  sketches,  and  clear  comprehensive  descriptions,  I  doubt 
if  Lieut.  Lockwood  and  myself  could  have  attained  the  high  northern  latitude  which 
after  weeks  of  arduous  toil  we  accomplished. 

I  conclusion,  I  will  stote  that  to  be  commended  by  your  distinguished  Society  is 
the  highest  honour  that  I  could  wish  to  be  accorded,  and  that  these  testimonials  of 
their  approval  of  my  work  will  ever  be  cherished  and  highly  prized  as  pleasant 
mementoes  of  the  existing  friendship  and  spirit  of  honest  emulation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  furthering  Arctic  exploration  and  research. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

D.  L.  Brainabd, 
H.  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  Sergeant  U.S.A. 

Assistant-Secretary  R.G.S. 

2  N  2 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  FOREIGN  SOCIETIES. 

GeograpMeal  Society  of  Paris.— 2ist  May,  1886:  M.  A.  Germaik  in  the 
Chair. — The  Minister  for  Foreign  Afl^irs  forwatdedoa  Mmlf  of  tlie  author  the  secoDd 
part  of  M.  Yerbeek'a  work  on  the  eruption  of  Krakalau, — A  communication  was 
Tcnd  from  M,  Yladimir  Yakchitch,  chief  of  the  statistical  department  of  Servia,  eon- 
tfiining  information  regarding  the  population  of  Servia,  which  in  December  1884 
numbered  973,079  males  and  928,039  females,  or  together  1,901,118.— M-  Jo»epU 
Martin  scot  an  extract  from  *  L'Invalide  Eusso  *  announcing  that  the  itinerary  of  the 
journey  made  last  atitumn  by  M.  Martin  in  the  least  known  part  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
viz.  between  the  Lena  and  the  Amur,  has  just  been  published  in  *5  sheets  on  the  scale  of 
1  :  168,000.  The  map  had  been  prepared  by  the  ciirtographical  section  of  the  Russian 
ataflf  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  traveller  .--A  letter  dated  17th  February, 
188G,  from  Stanley  Falls,  was  rmd  from  the  Eev,  George  Grenfell,  giving  a  sketch  of 
his  voyage  along  the  Kassai  in  the  steamer  Pmcc.— The  Minister  of  Public  Tnstniction 
forwarded  a  report  with  reference  to  M.  A.  Q'houar^s  third  journey  on  the  Pilcomayo 
— M.  J.  Jackson,  the  Librarian,  laid  on  the  table  his  reix>rt  for  the  year  1885,  upon 
the  state  of  the  library.  Additions  of  1473  volumes  and  253  maps  had  been  made 
during  the  year.  The  numW  of  periodicals  waa  7G5,  against  642  in  the  previous 
year.  The  Society's  collection  of  the  ]x>rtraits  of  travellers  and  geographers  had 
been  increased  to  1850,  while  the  numljer  of  photographic  views  had  been  more 
than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  year;  at  the  end  of  1B84  there  were  2018  pho- 
tographa  forming  103  series;  at  the  end  of  1885,  4351,  forming  309  series. — M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lessepa  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Panama 
canal  and  the  present  position  of  the  undertaking. — A  manuscript  map  of  the  Reian 
Bflfiin  WM  presented  by  M.  Cope  Whitehouse,  together  with  some  account  of  his 
recent  surveys  there. — ^M.  A,  Germain  read  a  [mper  on  the  deviation  from  the 
vertical  on  the  south  coast  of  France,  M.  A,  d*Ahbadie,  of  the  Institute^  also 
fipoke  on  the  subject.— In  conclusion,  M*  Anbry,  engineer  of  mines,  gave  an  account 
of  his  scientific  mission  to  Shoa  aud  the  country  of  the  Gallaa, 

4th  June,  1886  :  M.  A.  Germain  in  the  Chair,— The  death  of  M.  Arthur 

Grasset,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  society  for  twcnty*five  years,  was  announced. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  M.  Grasset  had  bequeathed  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  200/. 
(5000  francs),  and  expressed  the  hoi>e  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  would  be  further 
increased. — His  Imperial  Highness  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator,  presented  to  the 
Society  a  copy  of  his  work  entitled  *  Lose  Bliitter  aus  Abazia,'  and  Major-General 
T,  Stebnit&ki  forwarded  from  St.  Petersburg  the  40th  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
military  topo-^phical  section  of  the  Russian  staff.  The  Librarian  of  the  Society 
<ialled  attention  to  a  magnificent  presentation  of  ancient  books  by  M.  Leon  Dm. 
Dr,  Rouire  presented  on  behalf  of  M*  Yaffier  a  collection  of  photographic  views  taken 
in  Tunis  last  year.  M.  Yaffier  accompanied  Dr.  Rouire  on  his  scientific  mission  in 
Tunis.  The  photographs,  which  number  over  300,  include  views  of  the  little  known 
region  lying  between  Kairuan,  Lake  Kelbiah,  and  the  sea.  The  collection  possesses 
^-conaidemble  ethnographical  and  archosological  interest|  containing  numerous  portraits 
of  the  natives  and  views  of  Roman  ruins.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
one  of  the  town  of  Segermea  (the  ancient  Upenua). — A  letter  was  read  from  Yicomto 
de  Brettea,  in  which  he  states  that  he  is  awaiting  the  instructions  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  to  depart  on  a  fresh  mission  to  the  Argentine  Chaco,  which  he  will 
survey  w^ith  a  view  to  future  colonisation.  He  intended  to  start  from  France  alone, 
relying  upon  the  Argentine  Government  for  an  escort. — A  report  was  read  upon  thf 
expeditions  made  during  the  years  1884-6  in  Southern  Gran  Chaco^^M.  Adrien 
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Chaignean  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  south  of  Chili  and  Araucania, 
wrote  from  Valparaiso  in  April  last  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  was  trying  to 
induce  colonists  to  settle  in  Araucania  hy  grants  of  land  and  huilding  materials. 
The  French  colony  there  was  the  most  advanced  and  numhers  150  families ;  the 
Germans,  however,  were  the  most  numerous,  with  a  population  of  nearly  3000. 
-^In  conclusion,  Dr.  Maurel  gave  an  account  of  the  scientific  mission  to  Cambodia, 
with  which  he  was  charged  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  end  of 
1884.  He  spent  six  months  in  Cochin-china,  and  six  in  Cambodia,  his  researches  in 
the  latter  country  being  the  most  important  part  of  his  mission.  After  describing 
fully  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  the  country,  he  gave  some  ethnographical 
notes,  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of  interesting  objects.  The  dwellings  of  the 
natives  are  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  built  on  piles  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
inundations.  They  have  only  one  floor,  which  is  divided  into  several  compartments, 
some  of  which  are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  women  and  children.  Their  fumi- 
tiure  is  of  the  most  primitive  description,  consisting  of  a  table,  a  mattress,  some 
bamboo  stools,  and  spittoons.  Both  men  and  women  wear  the  same  clothing,  the 
«*  sampot,"  a  large  band  of  cloth.  The  women  wear  their  hair  short.  The  people 
are  strongly  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium,  tobacco,  and  betel.  Dr.  Maurel  looks 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  future  of  the  country. 


NEW  GEOGEAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

(By  J.  Scott  Eeltde,  Librarian  B.a.8.) 

EUROPE. 

Baedeker,  K. — Italy.  Handbook  for  Travellers.  Second  part :  Central  Italy  and 
Rome.  Ninth  revised  edition,  with  8  maps,  31  plans,  a  Panorama  of  Rome,  and  a 
View  of  the  Forum  Romanum.  Leipsic,  Karl  Baedeker;  London,  Dulau  &  Co., 
1886 :  12mo.,  pp.  Ix.  and  414.    Price  6s.    [Presented  by  Messrs.  Dulau  &  Co.] 

Northern  Germany.    Handbook  for  Travellers.    Ninth  edition,  revised  and 

augmented.  With  32  maps  and  42  plans.  Leipsic,  Karl  Baedeker;  London, 
Dulau  &  Co.,  1886 :  12mo.,  pp.  xxxiv.  and  460.  Price  7s.  [Presented  by  Messrs. 
Dulau  &  Co.] 
2^piski  Imp.  Rusak.  Greogr.  Obsh.  Tom.  16,  No.  1.  Poezka  po  Lapland  ii.  D.  N. 
Bukharoff.  Memoirs  of  Russ.  Greogr.  Soc.  Gen.Geogr.,  vol.  16,  No.  1.  A  Journey 
in  Lapland  in  the  Autumn  of  1883.  St.  Petersburg,  1885  ;  pp.  345,  with 
2  maps. 

The  author's  special  object  was  to  study  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  Russian, 
Finnish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Lapps  occupying  the  frontier  lands  of  Rut>sia 
and  Norway.  Prevented  by  his  official  duties  from  travelling  in  summer,  the 
season  usually  chosen  for  visiting  Lapland,  M.  Bukbaroff  only  started  in 
September,  when  the  first  snow  had  fallen  at  Vard5.  He  hoped,  however,  to 
see  the  country  before  its  physical  features  were  too  deeply  covered  to  be 
recognised,  and  at  all  events  acquaint  himself  with  the  migratory  Lapps,  who 
about  this  time  return  from  their  sea-fisheries  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the 
winter  in  the  inland  districts  on  the  borders  of  Finland.  Diverging  from  the 
route  commonly  taken  by  tourists  vi&  Yadso,  Neuborg,  Saidu,  and  then  up 
the  river  Tana,  M.  Bukharoff  decided  upon  following  the  river  Pdza  up  stream 
to  Lake  Enareh,  leaving  further  plans  to  after-consideration.  Having  com- 
pleted his  preparations  on  the  9th  of  September,  he  left  the  town  of  Yardo  on 
the  postal-passenger  steamer  and  arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  Yadso. 
Thence  on  the  same  day  he  started  by  another  steamer  for  the  Russo-Norwegian 
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frontier,  at  the  church  of  St,  Bnail  and  Gleb,  the  most  aortherly  Ruaso-Greek 
church  in  the  world,  consecrated  in  1874. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  full  description  of  the  Lapps  in  the  diatrict 
of  the  river  Pdza,  their  hahits  of  life,  their  fishing  and  hunting,  A  contrast  is 
dniwn  between  the  administrative  systems  of  Kiissia  and  Norway  in  dealing 
with  their  Lapp  subjects,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  last-named  power,  which 
selects  some  of  its  l>eat  officials  for  service  in  this  country,  and  pays  them  good 
salaries. 

A  boat  voy£^  up  the  PAza,  at  all  seasons  difficult  to  navigate,  owin|  to 
frequent  cataracts  and  rapidii,  is  late  in  autumn  rendered  particularly  hazardous 
by  the  falling  temperature  and  unsettled  weather,  M,  Bukharoff  gives  a  lively 
deacription  of  perils  undergone,  and  pays  a  high  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
courage  and  endurance  of  his  Lapp  Ixiatmcn.  These  hardy  fellows  never 
hesitated  to  plunge  into  the  icy  torrent  and  tow  the  boats  past  the  dangerous 
rapids,  often  wading  breast  high  in  the  water.  They  never  murmured  at  their 
task,  their  compulsory  bathing  in  the  frost,  and  expected  no  special  reward  for 
their  exertions^  thankful  for  tbe  glass  of  cognac  given  to  restore  circulation. 

The  last  fifteen  miles  to  Lake  Eoareb  had  to  be  perfomied  on  foot  through 
dense  houlder-strt^wn  pine  forests,  already  deep  in  snow.  Arrived  at  this  lake, 
M,  BukharolT  hired  a  boat  to  take  him  Co  its  south -western  extremity,  and 
his  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  descriptioix  of  the  district  of  Enareh,  which 
forms  the  most  northern  part  of  Finnish  Lappmark,  comprising  an  immense 
but  very  thinly  populated  area,  between  (>8°  and  70*^  N.  lat.  The  inhabitants 
are  divisible  into  three  categories  :  — L  Settled — Fasthoonde  or  Nybyggare;  2. 
Fishermen — Fiskerlapp^ir  (elf-lappar) ;  and  3.  Migratory— Fiuldlappar.  This 
division  is  the  result  of  natural  causes,  for  when  the  migratory  Lapp,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  loses  hia  reindeer,  be  usually  seeks  for  other  means  of 
satisfying  his  love  for  a  free  roving  existence,  and  takes  to  fishing,  removing 
from  place  to  place  in  his  search  for  richer  fisheries.  By  degrees  he  begins  to 
ftcjcustom  himself  to  settled  habits  and  to  have  an  idea  o I  territorial  ownership. 
Finally,  he  becomes  Fastboonde  or  Nybyggar  (i.  e,  settled)  and  receives  a  grant 
of  land  from  tbe  Govemment.  Many  details  are  given  coDceroing  these  Lapps 
ill  the  districts  of  Lappmark  visited  by  the  author,  whose  route  lay  through 
Tovaniemi,  Uchioki  (Utsjoki),  Polmak,  Karashok,  Munionisko,  Enontekls, 
Kettileh,  Uleaborg  to  St.  Petersburg,  On  the  river  Tana  he  came  across  an 
Kfiglishman,  who  had  built  liimfi*^lf  a  lodge  in  this  solitude,  and  passed  from 
aix  weeks  to  two  months  every  year  her©  for  the  salmon-fish iug.^^K  D.  M.] 

ASIA. 
Baitiaa,  A.— Indoueaien  oder  die  Inseln  des  Malayischeii  ArchipeL    IL  Lieferung, 
Timor  und  uml legend e  Inseln,     Berlin,  Dummler,  1886 :  largo  8vo*,  pp.  btxiv. 
and  116,  2  plates.     {Dulau :  price  is.  CcZ,) 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  work,  the  first  part  of  which  was  noticed  in 
*  Proceedings  R,G.S.;  voL  vi,,  N,S.,  p.  424, 

CtJttean,  Edmoild*- — ^Voyage  aux  Yolcans  de  Java.  Extraitde  FAnnuairedu  Oub 
Alpin  Fran^jais,  12*  vol  1885.  Paris,  1886:  8vo.,  pp.35.  [Fresentod  by  the 
Author,] 

Eaddfii  Dr.  Gttstav.— Beisen  an  der  Persisch-Russiscbea  Grenze,  Talysch  und 
seine  Bewohner.  With  illustrations  in  text,  4  plates  and  a  map,  Leipzig,  1886: 
pp,  xvi.  and  450.    {Bulau ;  price  15s.)    [Presented  by  the  puhhsher.] 

Talysh,  the  country  described  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  the  narrow  strip 
of  territory  lying  along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian,  Part  of  it,  as 
far  south  as  Astara,  was  included  in  the  Russian  empire  by  the  treaty  of 
GuUstan  (1813),  while  all  beyond  is  Persian,  Talysh  bordering  with  Ghilan. 
To  the  investigHtion  of  this  country  Dr.  Radde,  the  well-known  director  of  the 
museum  at  Tiflis,  has  devoted  several  years  of  tmvel,  and  now  publishes  the 
results  of  bis  observations*  The  first  chapter  of  his  book  contains  a  general 
geographical  description  of  the  country,  it«  mountains  and  rivers.  The  moun- 
tains form  a  ooatinuation  of  tbe  Alps'^of  Ghilan,  the  *' Albruz  ^  ^xir  ejxelknce^ 
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with  which  they  are  geologically  closely  associated.  The  rivers  unite  to  fonn 
four  priucipal  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  some  of  which  reach  the  sea 
while  others  drain  into  the  dreary  expanse  of  the  Mogam  plain  north  of  Talysh, 
and  not  a  few  lose  themselves  in  the  swamps  known  to  the  Russians  under  the 
name  of  **  Mortsi."  The  climate  is  warm  and  humid,  the  annual  temperature 
at  Lenkoran  in  lat  88^  46'  N.  and  long.  48''  51'  E.  averaging  14°-4  Cels. 
(58°  Fahr.)  while  the  rainfall  (1314  millim.  =  51  inches)  is  much  greater  than 
at  other  places  on  the  west  coast,  such  as  Baku  and  Derbend.  In  the  second 
chapter  the  author  describes  his  journey  from  Tiflis  to  Lenkoran  with  excur- 
sions to  the  copper-mines  and  smelting  works  of  Kedabeg  in  the  Elizabethpol 
district,  owned  and  worked  by  the  Brothers  Siemens,  and  to  the  Shamkhor 
valley.  He  next  takes  us  southward  to  Astara,  calling  at  Shah-agatch,  the 
residence  of  the  once  independent,  now  vassal,  native  princes,  and  the  centre  of 
what  was  till  lately  a  flourishing  silk  industry.  He  describes  the  oool  and  airy 
summer  dwellings  at  Archevan,  raised  on  wooden  pillars  to  avoid  paludial 
exhalations  and  thickly  thatched  with  reeds  to  resist  the  sun's  rays,  but  without 
walls,  so  as  to  afford  the  maximum  of  air  with  the  minimum  of  heat.  Having 
varied  his  experiences  with  a  boat  voyage  on  Kaladagna  lake,  flooded  at  times 
by  the  Caspian,  the  author  rides  into  Astara,  described  as  a  neglected  comer  of 
the  Kussian  empire,  notwithstanding  its  custom  house  and  large  transit  traffic 
with  Persia. 

From  Astara,  Dr.  Badde  turned  westward  into  the  mountains,  ascending 
the  valley  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  till  he  gained  the  well-forested  heights 
of  Shindan  Kala,  and  the  still  loftier  alpine  region  of  Kus-yurdi  (Maiden 
Camp)  8000  feet  above  sea-level.  Hence  an  uninterrupted  view  is  disclosed 
over  the  plain  of  Axdebil  and  the  majestic  snow-flaked  Savalan  rising  to  the 
W.S.W. 

At  Ardebil  Dr.  Radde  found  the  vine  cultivated  at  a  height  of  4500  feet 
above  the  sea  in  lat  38°  14'  58"  N.  A  large  trade  is  done  here  with  Russia  in 
dried  fruits,  yet  notwithstanding  this  and  its  great  natural  advantages,  Ardebil 
is  falling  into  complete  decay  from  which  even  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  the 
Sufi  Shahs  is  not  exempt.  Dr.  Badde  ascended  Mount  Savalan  to  a  height  of 
about  13,000  feet,  visiting  the  summer  camping  grounds  of  the  various  tribes  of 
Shah  S^venzi  (Sivantsi),  much  addicted  to  robbery  and  murder,  who  neverthe- 
less are  rich  enough  to  purchase  immunity  for  their  misdeeds  from  Persian 
officials.  Ardebil  was  Dr.  Badde's  farthest  south.  The  remaining  chapters  of 
his  book  describe  his  return  to  Lenkoran  and  journeys  to  the  north  of  this 
place  and  to  the  islands  along  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Caspian.  His  obser- 
vations on  the  flora  and  fauna  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  contain  much 
that  is  valuable.  These,  however,  are  more  fully  treated  in  the  special  work 
noticed  below. 

Die  Fauna  und  Flora  des  SUdwestlichen  Caspi-Gebietes.    Leipzig,  1886: 

pp.  viii.  and  425,  3  plates.     {TriJibner :  price  15».) 

This  volume  forms  a  separate  work  on  the  special  scientific  results  of 
Dr.  Badde's  travels  in  the  south-western  districts  of  the  Caspian.  It  includes 
1.  Yertebrata.  2.  Arthrozoa.  3.  MoUusca,  and  lastly  4.  Plantae.  Various 
scientists  have  shared  in  the  labours  of  preparing  the  volume  which  appears  to 
be  very  complete  and  carefully  done. — E.  D.  H. 

[EnssiaJ — ^Izvestiya  of  the  Bussian  Greogr.  Soc.,  vol.  xxii.,  part  1, 1886. 

This  number  contains :  Botanical  researches  in  the  Kalmuk  steppes.  A. 
Krasnofif. — Diminution  of  water  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  lowlands,  with  map. 
N.  Yadrintaeff. — Recent  observations  on  medium  terrestrial  density.  J.  Steb- 
nitsky. 

Thomtoil,  Edward.— A  Gazetteer  of  the  Territories  under  the  Government  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India.  Bevised  and  edited  by  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  c.i.e.,  and 
Arthur  N.  Wollaston,  c.i.e.  London,  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  1880 :  8vo.,  pp.  viii. 
and  1070.    Price  28«. 
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AFBICA. 
Farini,  G,  A,— Through  tlie  Kalahari  Desert:  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  with  Gun, 
Camera,  aod  Xotc-book,  to  Lake  N'gami  and  back.    London,  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.,  1886;  Svo.,  pp.  XX.  and  475.     Price  i:i«. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  author's  recent  journey  in  the  Kalahari,  the 
rcsfults  of  which  have  already  beeu  laid  before  the  Society  in  the  fiorm  of  a 
pa^^r  read  at  the  Kvening  Meeting  on  Marcli  8th,  18HG.  In  the  Appendix 
ivill  be  found  descriptions  of  the  Flora,  nqjtiltfl,  Insects,  Birds,  Mammalia, 
and  Geology  of  the  Kalabari,  benideH  a  Table  of  Distances,  Tliere  are  4G  illus- 
trations (mofitly  from  photographs),  also  a  plan  of  the  Hundred  Falls  of  tho 
Orange  Hiver^  and  a  map  of  the  Author  ts  route. 


A3IERICA, 

Denti  Gharlci  Hastillg'S. — A  Year  in  Brazil ;  with  Notes  on  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  the  Fiimnces  of  the  Empire,  Relij^ioD,  Meteorology,  Natural  lliatory,  Sec* 
Ten  f uU- page  illu«t rations  and  two  maps*  London,  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1886  :  8va*, 
pp.  xvi\.  and  444.     Price  ISs,     [Presented  by  the  author.] 

Mr.  Dent  went  out  to  Brazil  in  1883  to  survey  for  a  new  railway.  Hi«  time 
was  mainly  sjient  in  South  and  Central  Minas  Geraes,  and  this  volume  contains 
the  journal  of  the  incidents  and  observations  during  hi,^  journeys.  Nearly  one 
half  of  the  volume  consists  of  appendices^  contiiniiig  useful  information  in  variouii 
departments,  geography,  religion,  sbivery,  finance,  meteorology,  natural  hislory, 
botany.  There  is  a  section  on  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  which  seems  as  much 
out  of  place  as  it  is  out  of  date.  There  is  a  map  of  tlie  province  of  Minaa 
Geraesand  Eflpiritn  Santo  on  the  scale  1 :  2,D77,00O,  and  another  on  a  larger  sc&la 
of  the  Watershedfl  and  Upper  Valleys  of  the  rivers  Para,  Paroi>^ba,  and  Das 
Velbas.    There  are  a  few  lithographic  illustrations, 

Janvier,  Thomas  A.— The  Mexican  Guide.  New  York,  Scribner  &  Sons,  1886  : 
8vo.,  pp.  ix.  and  310,     {TrUbn€f\  price  12s.) 

Hexioo  is  rapidly  increasing  in  favour  aa  a  tourist  and  winter  resort  for  North 
Americans,  In  the  prem;nt  Imndy  and  well-printed  volume  Mr.  Janvier  gives 
such  information  as  he  himself  felt  tbe  want  of  when  he  first  went  to  Mexico. 
In  the  first  part  he  gives  all  necessary  information  as  to  how  to  get  to  Mexico, 
provisions  for  the  journey,  and  other  points  required  for  the  comfort  of  travel- 
lers. The  second  part,  de^riptive  and  hiislorical,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  City 
of  Mexico  and  its  enviroui;,  with  sections  on  short  trip  into  the  interior.  There 
is  a  good  map  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  another  of  the  euv irons, 

Powell,  J.  W,^Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1881-82.  Washington,  Govomment  Printing 
Oftice,  1684 ;  folio,  pp.  Ixxiv.  and  606,  iilustmtiona,  [Presented  by  the  Director 
of  tlie  U.S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology.] 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  by  the  lleportof  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Etbnolog}',  Mr.  J.  W.  Powell.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  series 
of  papers  on  anthropological  subjects^  as  follows ; — Notes  on  certain  Maya  and 
Mexican  Manuscripts,  by  Cyrus  Thomas;  on  Masks,  I^hrets,  and  certain 
aboriginal  customs,  by  William  U.  Dall ;  Omaba  Sticiology,  by  J.  Owen  Doraey; 
Navajo  weavers,  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews ;  Prehistoric  textile  fabnca  of  the 
United  States,  derived  from  ln3f^ressio^s  on  Pottery,  by  W,  H,  Hohucsj  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  a  portion  of  the  Coik*ciions  made  during  the  fit^ld  season  of  1881, 
by  W.  H.  Holmes  j  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  CoUectioiis  obtained 'from  the 
l*tiehlo3  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  1881,  by  Janus  Stevenson.  These 
pajxjrs  are  accompanieii  by  44  plates,  some  of  ivhich  are  colom*ed,  besides 
numerous  smaller  illustrations ;  there  ia  also  a  map  showing  the  Migrations  of 
tlio  Omahas  and  cognate  tribes. 
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ScUagintweit,  Bobert  yon.  —  Die  Pacifischen  Eisenbahnen  in  Nordamerica. 
retermann*8  *  Mitteilungen/  Erganzungsheil  Nr.  82.  Grotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1886 : 
pp.  (4)  and  31.    Price  2  Mark  60  P^ 

After  an  historical  introduction,  Herr  Scblagintweit  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  each  of  the  six  Pacific  railways,  following  Uiis  up  by  a  section  showing  the 
various  connections  between  them.  There  is  a  map,  from  Stieler's  Uand- 
Atlas,  on  the  scale  of  1 : 7,500,000. 

U.S.  Gteolog^cal  Surrey.— Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1882-83.  By  J.  W.  Powell, 
Director.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1884  :  folio  pp.  xxxiL  and 
473.— Fifth  ditto,  1883-84.    Washington,  1886 :  pp.  xxxvi.  and  469. 

In  the  former  of  these  volumes  the  scheme  for  a  new  complete  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  is  described ;  the  leading  points  of  the  plan  we 
have  already  given  (Proc  R.G.S.,  May  1886,  p.  334).  The  Report  of  the 
Director  summarises  the  work  done  under  the  various  sectiops :  topography, 
geology,  pals9ontology,  chemistry,  and  statistics.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Administrative  Report  of  the  heads  of  the  various  field  parties.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  special  purposes.  The  most  important  of 
these  from  a  geographical  point  of  view  is  that  on  Hawaiian  Volcanoes,  by  Capt. 
0.  E.  Dutton.  Alter  a  sketch  of  the  geography  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Gapt. 
Dutton  describes  the  results  of  his  own  investigations  of  the  great  volcanic 
region  of  these  islands,  discussing  in  a  special  chapter  what  he  calls  "  the 
dark  problem  of  the  volcano."  He  certainly  throws  light  on  the  subject,  but 
hesitates  to  formulate  any  definite  conclusion.  Volcanic  action  and  regional 
uplifting  are  really  associated  phenomena,  and  results  of  the  same  cause.  When 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  elevatory  movements  of  the  earth's 
surface  we  only  encounter  a  mystery.  No  solution  has  ever  been  given  which 
does  not  go  to  pieces  under  criticism."  Other  accompanying  papers  are  more 
purely  geological.  Besides  a  large  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the 
surveyed  areas,  and  special  maps  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  there  are  many 
page-plates  and  woodcuts  in  the  text. 

The  volume  relating  to  1883-4  contains  the  usual  general  and  departmental 
administrative  reports.  Of  the  accompanying  papers,  that  of  most  geographical 
interest  is  on  the  "  Topographic  Features  of  Lt^e  Shores,"  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert 
After  dealing  shortly  wiih  the  subject  of  Earth-shaping,  Mr.  Gilbert  treats  of 
Wave-work,  under  the  heads  of  Littoral  Erosion,  Littoral  Transportation, 
Littoral  Deposition.  Sections  are  then  devoted  to  the  Distribution  of  Wave- 
wrought  Shore-features ;  Stream- work — the  Delta ;  Ice-work — the  Shore-wall ; 
Submergence  and  Emergence;  the  Distribution  of  Shore-features — ClifiiB, 
Terraces,  Ridges ;  the  Recognition  of  Ancient  Shores.  The  other  papers  in 
the  volume  are  **  The  Requisites  and  Qualifying  Conditions  of  Artesian  Wells,** 
by  Thomas  G.  Chamberlain ;  *'  Preliminary  Paper  on  an  Investigation  of  the 
Archaean  Formation  of  the  North-western  States,"  by  Roland  D.  Irving. 
There  are  two  large  maps,  exhibiting  the  progress  made  in  the  geographical 
survey  and  the  present  state  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  areal  distribution  of 
geological  groups,  and  maps  illustrating  the  papers  on  Lake  Shores  and 
Glaciers ;  upwards  of  50  plates  and  143  woodcuts. 

[Yeneznela.]— Dr.  W.  Sievers:  Reisebericht  aus  Venezuela,  in  •  Mittheilungen 
vler  Geog.  Gesellschaft  in  Hamburg,'  1885-6,  Heft  ii.  pp.  81-148. 

This  is  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  Dr.  Sicvers's  journeys  in 
Venezuela  during  the  year  1885,  to  which  we  have  alr^y  referred.  He  devotes 
his  concluding  paper  to  the  discussion  of  some  general  aspects  of  the  history, 
geography,  and  ethnology  of  the  country. 

ARCTIC. 
[Jan  Mayen.] — Die  Internationale  Polarforschung  1882-83.    Die  Oesterreichische 
Polarstation  Jan  Mayen,  ausgeriistet  durch  S.E.  Graf  Hanns  Wilczek,  geleitet 
Yom  K.  K.  Corvetten-Capitan  Emil  Edlen  von  Wohlgemuth.     Beobachtungs- 
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Ergebnlflse,  hcmuBgegebea  von  der  K.  AkBdemia  der  WisscDscIiaftcii.  L  Band. 
Mit  4  Karten,  15  Tafcla  und  10  HoLzschoitfcen,  Wien,  Karl  Gerold's  Solxu, 
1886 ;  4to,,  pp.  118,  26,  50,  202,  76,  and  18,  [Presented  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Vienna.] 

These  are  really  four  aeparate  memoirs  bound  together.  They  contain  the 
most  important  results  of  the  year*a  work  of  the  Austrian  Polar  Station  in 
Jan  Mayen  in  1882-3,  There  ia  first  an  account  by  Captain  Wohlgemuth 
of  the  methods  of  observation  adopted,  and  a  summary  of  the  ieadiug 
results  in  the  various  departments  in  which  observations  were  carried  out. 
This  is  followed  by  a  section  on  the  astronomy  of  the  expedition  by  Lieutenant 
Godel-Lannoy*  Then  come  fifty  pages  devoted  to  a  survey  and  description  of 
the  island,  with  obsen^ations  on  its  glaciers  by  Lieutenant  Boldva.  As  might 
be  expected,  considering  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  the  largest  section 
is  that  which  deals  with  the  meteoroiogical  obs^ervations,  by  Lieutenant 
Sobieczky.  This  is  followed  by  sections  on  tho  temperature  and  specific 
gravity  of  sea-water  by  Prgfessors  Luksch  and  Wolf ;  the  chemistry  of  sea- water 
by  Herren  Kliemetachck  and  Sobieczky ;  and  tidal  observatioua  by  Lieutenant 
Boldva. 

GENERAL. 

Colonial  and  ladiaii   ExMbition,   Landon,    1886,     HaEdbooks,    Cata- 
logues, &c* 

Kotfs  on  Perak,  with  a  Sketch  of  its  Tegotable,  Animal,  and  Mineral  Products, 

London,  William  Clowes  &  Soua^  1886  :  8vo,,  pp,  33 ^  map. 
Official  Handbook.    History,  Productions,  and  Resources  of  the  Cape  of  Goexi  Hope. 

Edited  by  John  Koble*    C^aji©  Town,   W.  A,  Richards  &  Sons,  1886 :   8vo., 

pp,  viii.  and  328,  majis  and  illustrationB, 
Catalogue  of  the  Exhibits  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Rape,    London, 

Ricliards,  GlanvilLe  6c  Co.,  1880 :  8vo.,  pp.  13L 
NataU    OfScial  Handbook.    London,  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  108, 

map. 
Dominion  of  C^anada*    A  Guide  Book,  contaming  Information  for  Intending  Settlers, 

with  illustrations.    Published  by  the   Government  of  Canada.     Sixth   edition. 

Revised  and  corrected  to  date.     Ottawa,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885 : 

8vo.,  pp.  X.  and  137. 
OfiScial  Catalogue  of  the  Canadian  Section.     Published  under  the  Authority  of  tbe 

Hon,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  g.cm.o.,  c.b.    London,  McCorquodale  &  Co,,  1886 : 

8to.,  pp.  29^,  map. 
The  Immigrant  in  Ontario  ;  tbe  Premier  Province  of  Canada.    Brantford,  Ontario, 

Watt  and  Sbenston,  1884 :  Bvo.,  pp,  64,  map. 
Tlie  Canadian  Korlb-Wtst,  and  the  advantages  it  offers  for  Emigmtion  Purposes. 

By  Prof,  Henry  Tanner,     [Second  edition.]     London,  George  Kenning,  1886: 

8vo.,  pp.  48,  map  and  illustrations. 
Dominion  of  Canada*    Province  of  Kova  Scotia,    Information  for  Intending  Settlersj 

(Compiled  by  tbe  Nova  Scotia  Immigration  Society.)    Ottawa,  Department  of 

Agriculture,  1884  :  8vo.,  pp.  82. 
Dominion  of  Canada.    Province  of  Britiab  ColumbiH].    Information  for  Intending 

Settlers.     Ottawa,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1884 :  Svo.,  pp.  32,  map. 
New  Brnnawick  ns  a  Home  for  the  Farmer  Emigrant.     Ottawa,  Department  of 

Agriculture,  1884  :  8vo.,  pp.  54. 
New  South  Wales,  its  Progress  and  Resources,    First  edition,    Sydney,  Thomas 

Richards,  1886  :  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  and  46,  map. 
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New  Soaih  Wales.  OflSdal  Catalogae  of  Exhibits  from  the  Gokmy.  Sydney,  T. 
Bichards,  1886 :  8va,  pp.  478. 

South  Australia :  a  Sketch  of  its  History  and  Xtesources.  A  Handbook  compiled  by 
John  Fairfax  Conigrave.    Svo.,  pp.  yL  and  176,  map  and  illustrations. 

Catalogue  of  the  Exhibits  in  the  Queensland  Court.  Brisbane,  J.  C.  Beal ;  London, 
William  Clowes  &  Sons,  1886 :  8yo.,  map. 

Illustrated  Handbook  of  Victoria,  Australia.  Melbourne,  John  Ferres  [1886]; 
large  8vo.,  pp.  108,  map  and  illustrations. 

Catalogue  of  Exhibits  in  the  Victorian  Court.  Melbourne,  J.  Ferres :  8vo.,  pp.  viii. 
and  208. 

Colonial  Museum  and  Geological  Survey  Department.  Handbook  of  New  Zealand. 
By  James  Hector.  With  maps  and  plates.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  Wel- 
lington, G.  Didsbury,  1886  :  large  8vo.,  pp.120. 

New    Zealand   Court     New    Zealand    Geological   Survey    Department. 

Detailed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Geological  Exhibits,  including  a  Geological 
Map  and  General  Index  to  the  Reports,  and  a  List  of  Publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment   Wellington,  G.  Didsbury,  1886 :  large  8vo.,  pp.  101. 

Handbook  to  Fiji,  and  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibits.  London,  William  Clowes  &  Sons, 
1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  69. 

[The  above  Colonial  Handbooks,  &c.,  were  presented  by  the  Executive  Com- 
missioner for  each  Colony.] 

[Oeodetio  Institute.] — Publication  des  E(5nigl.  Preuss.  Geodatischen  Instituts. 
Uebersicht  der  Arbeiten  des  K.  Geodatischen  Instituts  unter  Generallieutenant 
Z.  D.  Dr.  Bieyer,  nebst  einem  allgemeinen  Arbeitsplane  des  Instituts  fiir  das 
nachste  Decennium.    Berlin,  1886 :  4to.,  pp.  [2],  40  and  9. 

General  Helmert,  who  has  succeeded  General  Beyer  as  Director  of  the 
Prussian  Geodetic  Institute,  appropriately  devotes  his  first  publication  to  a 
sketch  of  the  work  accomplished  under  General  BaByer,  and  a  summary  of  the 
work  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  undertaken  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Jung,  Karl  EmiL  —  Deutsche  Eolonien,  mit  besonderer  Berticksichtigung  der 

neuesten    deutschen  Erwerbungen    in   West-Afrika   und  Australien.     Zweite 

vermehrte  Ausgabe.   Leipzig,  Freytag,  1885 :  8vo.,  pp.  xlviii.  and  802.   (Tribner.) 

In  this  little  work  Dr.  Jung  gives  an  account  not  only  of  German  Coloi^es 

proper,  but  also  much  useful  statistical  and  other  information  concerning 

Germans  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  North  America. 

[Bussia.] — Zapiski  Yoienno-topographicheskago  otdidla  glavnago  shtaba,  part  40. 
St.  Petersburg,  1885.    Separate  paginations  for  each  section.  2  maps  and  5  plates. 

This  part  of  the  memoirs  of  the  military  topographical  department  of  the  Staff 
Corps  contains  in  the  first  section  a  report  on  the  geodetic,  astronomical,  topo- 
praphical,  and  cartographical  work  executed  by  the  corps  of  military  topographers 
in  1882 ;  in  the  second  section :  I.  Cbronometrical  expeditions  executed  in  1875, 
1876, 1877, 1878,  and  1881,  by  Colonels  Lebedef  and  Bonsdorff  and  Lieut-Colonel 
Solimani  in  the  provinces  of  the  Ural  and  Turgai  (with  a  map).  2.  Beport 
on  the  astronomical  labours  of  the  expedition  to  the  Pamir  in  1883  (with  map), 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  N.  Pomerantzeff.  3.  Astronomical  labours  executed  in  1881 
and  1883  by  Colonel  Miroshnichenko  in  the  military  district  of  Omsk.  4. 
Horizontal  circle  of  Pulkovo  (with  engravings),  by  Capt.  Witkowsky.  5.  As- 
tronomical positions  fixed  in  the  Transcaspian  province  and  Khanats  of  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  in  1884,  by  Capt.  Gedeonoff.  6.  Chronometrical  expedition  from 
Irkutsk  to  Verkholensk  and  T^ilowa  Pustyn  in  1882  by  Capt.  Polanowdky.  7. 
Capt.  Solimani*s  chronometrical  expedition  in  1882  in  the  Khanat  of  Khiva. 
Capt.  Gedeonoff. 

Among  the  cartographical  works  noticed  in  section  1  are  the  following : — 
A  special  map  of  European  Bussia,  scale  10  versts  to  1  inch  (edited  by 
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^lajor-General  Strdbittky) ;  a  3  verst  ficale  topographical  map  of  tlie  kiDgdom 
of  Poland,  the  traos-frotilier  rcf^ioo,  the  govenuDenta  of  Novgorod  and  Kurland^ 
with  additions  to  the  eastern  sheets  of  the  governments  of  Orlolf,  Kursk,  and 
Kbarkof ;  a  map  of  the  etivirona  of  i^t,  Petersburg  for  the  inanceuvre«,Bcalo  1  verst 
to  the  inch  ;  a  2  verst  map  of  the  western  border  lands ;  a  skeleton  map  of 
Poland  for  entering  in  strategical  information ;  a  strategical  map  of  Central 
Europe,  40  verst*  to  the  inch  j  a  military  road  map  of  European  Kussia ;  a  map 
of  the  environs  of  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus  on  a  scale  of  1  verst  to  the 
inch  ;  a  map  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Balkhan  peninsula ;  a  survey  of  Monte- 
negro, 1  verst  to  the  inch ;  a  mup  of  the  Tiirko-Montenegrin  frontier,  natural 
scale  1  :  50,000 ;  a  map  of  the  Orenburg  steppe,  20  vcrsta  to  the  inch  ;  a  map 
of  Asiatic  Kussia  on  8  sheets,  scale  100  verels  to  the  inch ;  a  map  of  Persia, 
20  versts  to  the  inch ;  a  second  edition  of  a  map  of  North-weatern  Mongolia 
according  to  latest  surveys;  besides  other  works,  including  a  table  of  heights 
in  Central  Asia.— [E.  D.  MJ 
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(Bj  J.  COLBS,  Map  Curator  R.Q.S,) 

EUEOPE. 

France* — Carte  de ,  dresse  par  le  Service  Vicinal  par  ordre  de  M.  le  Iklinistra 

de  rintdrieur  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1*3  geographical  mile*  to  an  inch.  Paris, 
188G.  Sheets;  IX.— 18,  Chiiteaubriaut;  X.— IT,  Cbfttean-Gontier ;  X.— 18, 
Segr^;  XV.— 8,  Ahbevillo  (Guest);  XVL— 9,  Amiens;  XVL— 10,  Bretenil; 
XlX.'-ig,  Clamecy;  XX,— ll>,  A?allon  ;  XXIIL— 21,  Polignj;  XXIIL— 26. 
La  Tour  dn  Pin:  XXlV— 20,  Besaogon;  XXIV.— 21,  Salins*  Price  7d  each 
sheet.     (Dulau,y 

0est8rfeiellscll-irEg"arischen    Monarchiei  —  Specialkarte  der  ■.      Scale 

1 ;  76,000 or  1  geographical  raile  to  an  inch.  K,  k,  Militiir  geografisches  Institute 
Wien,  1886.  Sheets:  Zone  13,  CoL  XXIV,  Szikszo  u,  Tisza^Dob;  16— XXL 
Nagy  Kata  und  Monor;  16— XXIX,  Gaura  und  Galgo  ;  IT^XXL  CeglM; 
17— XXVllL  Zilak;  19— XXIV.  B^ea-Csaba;  20— XXIL  Kistelek  und  Szege^ 
din;  20— XXIIL  Foldeak  und  Mezohegyes  j  21— XXIL  TorOk-Kanizsa ; 
26— XIX.  GradaSac  und  Brcka ;  33— XIV,  L  LiBsa(ViB);  33— XV.  Lesina; 
S4— XVL  Curzola  und  Lagos ta;  34— XVllL  Ljnbinje  und  Slano;  35— XVIIL 
Ragusa,     Price  Is.  id,  each  sheet.     {Dulaiu) 

Salzkammergut- — Karte  vom  ^,  enthaltend  die  Umgebung  von  Gmunden, 

lohl,  Hallstatt  und  Aussee,  Salzburg,  Hallein,  Zell  am  See,  Bercbteegaden  nod 
Eeichenhall.  Von  It.  Maschek,  Scale  1 :  150^000  or  2  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch*     Wieo,  A  r  tan  a  &  Co.    Price  45.    {Dulau.) 

ORDNANCE  BUKVEY  MAPS, 

Publlcatfutis  imn«d  durSog  tbe  tnaDlb  of  JuO'^t  li^^S. 
l-incll— OfMier&L  Map^— Scotknd,  9»  (UiLU).    It.  M. 

ExGijiwu  Axo  WALt*:  Brecknodcshlre:  39SJ!:.;  it,  CambridffesMre  :  28  S*W^  58  N,W, ; 
i«.  each.  OardiB-anahire :  i^N.W;  i*.  Carmartlienjililre:  2iiiiJ.\V\34  N.K.;  i*.  «ch. 
Cornwall;  )3  aK.;  it,  DerbFshirs:  4  9  N,W.»  S.VV.^S.b:.;  it.  e&cb.  Bevoniihire : 
41  N.E.,  114  S.W. ;  u.  each.  DoFBetshire ;  6  N.W.,  N.K^  J  N.W.;  it.  e«h.  Olamoriran- 
sblra  :  *3;  2*.  e-i.  Thh  sheet  (^ont<ktns  <.!iirdirr.  tilJimorganiihire  Is  now  cumnk'tc  '.>n  liw  *>-iiicli 
i<;jil«,  aioucestershire:  4t  NK.  44S,E.,  *T  SAV.;  If.  tach.  Herefomahire  r  IT  s.E,, 
27  N.W..  2H  S.VV.,  31  N.L.,  3S  N.W.;  It.  each.  Huutli&B^oiiShlre  :  l»  S,W.,  22  N,W. ; 
If.  wwh,  Llncolaahire :  2  S.w^  27  N.W.,  IC2XW..N.E.  1S3  N.W.;  it.  e«ch.  Mon- 
mouthshire r  37  J  2#.  6d.    MontgomeiTBhire :  &  ^W.,  S.Ei,,  9  X.K.,  S,K..  33  SAW,  U.K., 
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8.W.;  U.  CAcfa.  Vocftdk:  •  N^  &E^  lO  N.W^  ll  N.W^  aw^  If  &W^  •!  V.E.;  It.  mOl  * 
Vorthamptoiishlre :  3  N.W.,  N.E.,  4  X.W^  8  N.K.,  u  K.W. ;  i«.  each.  Kottln^tutm- 
•hire :  33  N.E^  &£..  1«.  each.  Shxopiliire :  »  K.W..  N.E.,  so  N.W..  S.li.  50  &£. ;  u.  cMh. 
Somen«tahixe :  so  &E.  and  3l  S.w:on  one  uhteU  43  K.W^  73  X.E^  ts  K.E.,  t4  N.W^  &W^ 
84  N.W^  N.E^  8ft  N.W.;  It.  ettdi.  Staffordallira :  33  .aE. ;  It.  SollUk :  33  N.W.,  U  &E.; 
is.  (SMfa.  Warwiokahize :  34  N.W^  NJEL,  &E^  S6  N. W..  aw^  38  K.W..  aw^  aK.,  33  N.E^ 
40N.E..aE.;l«.eKh. 

aSrinoh-Fuish  lkpt>- 

BRaLABB  An>  Walu:  Oambridseahire :  XXYT.  is,  is,  16,  4s.  each;  XUI.  s,3t.  Derby^ 
■hire :  XX.  13,4s.  I>evoniBliire :  XYU.  is.  XXVIL  i.  XL.  4.  e.  ss.  eMfa;  LII.  to.  4s.; 
LXIY.  IS.  KXXXIX.  3.  3s. ;  LXXXIX.  4.  4s. ;  LXXXIX.  t,  11,  XC.  13,  IS.  IC,  3s.  each ;  XCIX.  7, 
2s.  9dL ;  XCIX  8, 3s. ;  XCIX  11. 15. 2s.  6d.  each ;  XCIX.  16,  CVII.  3,  CXXXU.  13.  3s.  each ;  Ana 
Books:  Lewtreochard,  4s.;  Lnfllnoott,  Is.;  North  l*etherwlo,  2s.  Sd.;  WerrtuKtoii,  is.  id. 
aiouoestenhize:  XXV.  14,  XXXin.  2,  ss.  eaoh:  XXXIII.  T.  LXV.  is.  LXYI.  sTlxX.  10, 
3s.  each.  Area  Books:  Brookthorpt,  King's  Stanley,  Pitchcombe,  Stanton,  Wlnrtone,  Woolttone, 
is.  each.  HoTttfordflhlre:  VLi,  sTxUL  11.  3s.  each.  I^eioestenhlre :  XXXVUL  3,  t. 
XLIV.  8,  XLV.  2,  3,  XL VI.  6, 8, 3s.  each.  Area  Books :  Diahlqr,  with  Thorpe  Acre  Garendon  and 
Knlghtborpe,  Oarthorpe,  Klrbj  BeUars,  'Wrmondham,  is.  each.  lainoolnahire :  L.  13;  3s. 
XoQtffomenrahire:  XXXVIL  3. 4s. ;  XUn.  14,  XLVm.  4, 8,  ii,  12,  ss.  each.  Kozfolk: 
XXIIL  16, 3s. ;  XXIX.  10, 4s. ;  XXIX.  11,  XXXVI.  8, 3s.  each.  Korthamptonshlre :  n.  10, 
ss. ;  IL  11,  4s.;  IL  13,  IS,  16,  VI.  6,  9, 13,  VIL  3,  5,  9,  10, 13,  XVL  7,  XVIL  3, 11,  13,  XIX.  3,  4, 
7, 8, 11. 13, 16,  XX  6,  3s.  each.  KottinffhaiiiBliire :  IIL  7,  V.  is,  is.  VL  1.  Ss.  each ;  VL  2, 
3,  4s.;  VL  4,  3s.  each;  VL  S,  4s. ;  VL 6,  Ss.;  VI.  7,  4s.:  VL  8, 10, 11,  Ss.  each ;  VI.  IS,  14, 4s.eadi , 
VI.  IS,  16,  VIL  1,  3s.  each ;  VU.  S.  4s. ;  VIL  6,  9.  VIII.  3,  8,  10,  IX,  8, 9,  10,  13. 14,  Ss.  each  ;  X. 

5,  4s.;  X.  IS,  13.  14,  Ss.  each;  XIIL  13,  4s.;  XIIL  14,  3s.;  XXXV.  3^  6s.  6d.  Area  Books: 
Flskerton  cnm  Morton,  Kneeton,  Sjreston,  is.  each.  Sadnorshire :  XIX.  1,  ss.  Butlaadr 
•hire:  XIV. 6.  9,3s.    Somenetshire:  VI.  l,  S, Ss,  each ;  VL  6.  4s. ;  VL7.XX6,  XXXIX. 

6,  ss.  each ;  XXXIX  16.  XL.  S;  11. 16,  4s.  each ;  XLIL  1,  LIV.  10.  Ss.  each.  Are*  Books :  Easton  In 
Uordano,  is.  each.  Staffordahire :  LX 1,  LXIH.  8,  IS,  Ss.  each ;  LXIIL  IS,  4s.  Sulfolk : 
XXXVI.  6.  XUL  S,  Ss.  each.  LXIV.  13.  4s.;  LXXI.  1,  Ss.  Area  Books:  Bartham,  Bedfleld, 
Bradfleld,  St  Clare,  Coddenham,  Crowfleld,  Feltham,  Hesset,  Little  Welnetham,  Koith  Oove,  Saztead. 

,  Toatock.  IS.  each.  Warwiokahire :  HL  i,  Ss.  Wiltshire :  VJI.  is,  VIIL  6,  7.  8,  X.  is, 
XIL  3.  8. 10,  IS,  16,  XIIL  4,  Ss.  each ;  XHI.  8,  Ss.;  XV.  4,  6s.  9d. ;  XIX.  4,  14,  Ss.  each ;  XX  13, 
4s. ;  XX.  13,  3s.    Worcestershire :  Are*  Book:  Lower  Mitton,  is. 

Town  Plans— lo-feet  scale :« 

ExGLAiTD  A5i>  Walks  :  Bath.  Xrv.  L  S,  3,  7, 8, 10. 11 ;  Ss.  each.  Chippenham,  XXVL  2. 13,  15;  Ss. 
each.  Stamfi>nl,  IL  6. 18,  22 ;  CL.  a  9.  H*  IS,  19,20:  CLL6. 1, 2, 6,  7. 8.  IS,  81 ;  Ss.  each.  Weston 
Super  Mare,  IX.  11.  22. 23;  IX.  16. 5, 8,  9, 14,  20 ;  iX.  10,  1,6,7.12,16,17;  XVL  8,  5, 10, 14.  IS, 
19;  XVI.  4, 1.6,11;  2s.eacfa. 

{Stcmford,  Agent) 

A8IA.» 

Turkestan  Bnsse*— Carte  G^logiqne  du  — ,  dress^  en  1881  par  lee  Ing^oieurs 
des  Mines  G.  Bomanovskj  et  I.  Monchketow,  d*apr^  lenrs  propres  observatioDs 
faites  de  1874  k  1880,  edition  1885.  Scale  1: 1,260,000  or  17*3  geographical 
uiles  to  an  incb.    Six  fenilles.    St.  P^tersbourg,  1886. 

The  difficulty  which  wonid  possibly  present  itself  to  many  students  of 
geology,  in  consequence  of  the  lettering  of  this  excellent  map  being  in 
Russian  character,  is  obviated  by  an  explanation  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tiDguishing  numbers,  symbols,  and  system  of  classification  being  given  on  the 
title-page  in  French.  The  observations  from  which  this  map  has  b^n  compiled 
extendi  over  a  period  of  six  years,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in 
M.  Mouchketow's  work  entitled  'Turkestan,  a  Geological  and  Oroeraphical 
Description,  from  materials  collected  during  travels  undertaken  in  the  years 
1874  to  1880,'  and  which  was  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  Society's  *  Pro- 
ceedings' of  May  last.  The  map  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  cartography,  and 
considering  the  number  of  colours  which  have  to  be  used,  the  contrasts  are  well 
chosen. 

AFRICA. 

Central-OstaMka. — Karte  von ,  nach  authentische  Quellen  und  unterBenut- 

zung  des  Materials  der  Deutsch-Ostafrikanische  Gesellschaft  entworfen  und 
gezeichnet,  von  D.  Paul  Engelhardt  und  J.  Wensierski.  Scale  1 : 3,000,000  or 
41*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Berlin,  Engelhardt.    Price  3«.    (Dttlau.) 

Old  Calabar  Biver* — United    Presbyterian  Missionary   Map   of  .     Scale 

1:930,000  or  12*7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1886. 

This  map  is  the  work  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions  Board,  and  the  material  used  by  him 
has  been  derived  from  the  note-books  of  the  missionaries  of  his  Society,  or 
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from  sketches  Ukea  by  them  on  the  spot.  The  result  of  Mr.  Bachaiiaii*ii  labour 
in  this  direction  haa  been  a  viiliiable  addition  to  our  geographical  kaovvledgc 
of  the  district  to  the  north-west  of  the  Cameroons  mountains. 

AilEEICA, 

America* — Ncnest©  Karte  von  — — ,  rait  den  HanpU  Dampf-  und  Segelschifl*- 
KuFBeD,  sowie  mit  den  grOsseren  Eiaenbahnen  und  den  unterBeeischen  Tele- 
gmphcn,  von  C.  F.  Baur.  Scale  1 :  4,000,000  or  55*5  geographical  milea  to  an 
inch,    Stuttgart,  Maier,     6  sheets,     Pnce  8»,    {Dulau.) 

Brazil^^Houten-Aufnahmo  der  Expedition  von  den  Steineri  von  Cuyabd  bis  ^um 
Hio  Batovy,  26  Mai  biE  13  Juli  1883.  Yon  Dr.  Otto  Clauas,  Scale  1 :  500,000 
or  6*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Geo-^raphiache  Mitteilungeo/ 
Jahrgang  1886,  Tafel  8.    Justua  Perthes,  Gotba.     (Dulau,) 

Canadian  Paoiic  Eailway  System*    A  Map  of  the ,    Scale  l :  5,100,000 

or  68  geographical  mi  lea  to  an  incb.     London,  1886 :  published  by  E.  Stanford. 

This  map  has  appeared  very  opportunely,  as  the  Canadian  PaciBc  Railway 
has  just  been  opened  for  public  traffic.  It  shows  very  clearly  all  the  con- 
nections with  the  main  linefmm  New  York,  H ali fax » Chicago  and  other  cities  in 
the  Canadian  Dominion  and  United  Stateii,  and  also  the  jxjssible  extenaion  of 
traffic  by  means  of  ocean  steamers  with  China,  Japan,  our  Australian  Colonies 
and  New  Zealand. 

A  good  map  of  British  Kortli  America  haa  Ion:;  been  wanted,  as  those 
which  have  been  published  even  at  recent  datej?»  do  not  show  the  physical 
featurea  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  country,  or  simply  rejieat  the  errorii  ol  former 
mapfl ;  in  this  instance,  however,  the  material  gathered  by  the  officers  engaged 
iu  the  railway  survey  have  been  used,  and  in  conaequence^  we  have  a  map  which, 
for  general  purposes,  indicates  in  a  sufficiently  clear  manner  ail  the  prominent 
features  of  the  Canadian  Dominion^  An  inset  map  of  England  and  Wales, 
drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the  largier  map,  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  which  the  Canadian  Government  has  just  brought  fco  a  successful 
termination. 

United  StateB-— State  of  MississippS,  scale  1 :  760,660  or  10 '42  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch,  1885*— State  of  Iowa,  scale  1  :  760,660  or  10-42  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.  1885. — State  of  Wisconsin,  scale  1  :  760,660  or  10 '42  geogra- 
phical miles  to  an  inch.  1886.— State  of  lEinois^  scale  1 ;  887,680  or  12*16 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  1885.— State  of  California,  scale  1  :  950,898  or 
13  "03  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  2  sheets.  1885. — State  of  Colorado,  scale 
760,660  or  10^42  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  1885.— Indian  Territory,  scale 
1 :  760,660  or  10*42  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  1885, — TeiTitory  of  Arizona, 
scale  1  :  950,898  or  13*026  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  1385.— Territory  of 
Dakota,  scale  1:760,660  or  10^42  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  2  sheets. 
1885. — Compiled  from  the  Official  Records  of  the  General  Laud  Office  and  other 
sources.    Department  of  the  Interior,    General  Land  Office,  Wasliington. 

CHABTS. 

Admiralty. — Charta  and    Plans    published    by  the    Hydrographic   Department, 
Admiralty,  in  May  and  June  1886. 
N©.  Inches 

915        m      —       iiS'O      England,  Hilford  haven  : — Pembroke  reach.    2i. 
11706      m      =         I'O      England,  west  coast ; — ^Holyhead  to  Li veqMol,  eastern 

sheet.     2s.  6d 
2635        m      =         0^5     Scotland,  west  coast,     2s,  M. 

1543        m      =        1*75    England,  east  coast ; — Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  roads. 

{Plans,  Yarmouth  haven*    Lowestoft  harbour.)    Ss. 


No. 

144 

m 

918 

m 

1927 

m 
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IndMS. 
=        6*0      Mediterranean: — Gibraltar.    l8.  6<2, 
=        1-55    West  Indies:— Antigua.    28.6d. 
'        3*9      Central  America,  west  coast: — Gorinto  harbour  (port 
Kealejo).    1«. 
650        m      =        1'66    Africa,  east  coast : — Innambdn  river.    Kiliman  (Quili- 

mane)  river.    2$.  6d. 
2483        d       =        0*2      Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  with  the  western  portion  of 

Pacific  ocean.    45. 
2764       m      =        0*04    Australia  :—Ooral  sea  and  Great  Barrier  reets,  sheet  2, 

showing  the  Inner  and  Outer  routes  to  Torres  strait 
28.  6d. 
2766        m      =        0*04    Pacific  ocean :— North-east  coast  of  New  Guinea,  with 

Bougainville,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  Admiralty 
islands,  and  off-lying  reefs.    28,  6d, 
329        m      =        0*37    Solomon  islands : — ^Bougainville  strait.    25. 
2236  Cape  Yasoun  to  fort  Anakria  :--Plan  added,  Poti  harbour. 
282  Newfoundland,  St  Genevieve  bay  to  Orange  bay : — ^Plan  added,  Aridgo  bay. 
683  St  Mary  island : — New  plan  of  port  St  Mary. 
14  Bed  sea  anchorages : — ^Plan  added,  Mersa  Halaib  anchorages. 
2123  Orangerie  bay  to  Bramble  haven : — Plans  added,  Rtt  bay.   Samand  or  Dinner 

island.    Hoop  Iron  bay. 
856  Anchorages  in  New  Hebrides : — ^Plan  added,  Hhanone  anchorage. 
(J".  D,  FoUeTj  agent) 

CHARTS  CANCELLED. 
No.                                                                                                 Ganoelled  by  No. 
1170&Holyhead    to    Liverpool,    eastern    INew  chart,  Holyhead  to  Liver- 
sheet  /    pool,  eastern  sheet 11706 

2635  Scotland,  west  coast     New  chart,  Scotland  west  coast      2636 

1643  yannouth  and  Lowestoft  rc-d...  r^t^^^JfT"*".  "'.""r    1643 

144  Gibraltar       New  plan,  Gibraltar 144 

2066  Boon  point  to  Pelican  island       ..  i 

2157  Pelican  island  to  Oirlisle  bay      ..  >New  chart,  Antigua 918 

2099  Carlisle  bay  to  St  John's  harbour  ) 

1927  Port  Realejo {^'Reafe  ^?"°!?  ^"^^^^  1927 

650  Kilimani  or  Quilimane  river       ..  i  New  pl«is  j^nambai;  ri^^^^^ 

^  i    man  nver       ••      .•      ..      ..       boO 

otQo  T^A'^^ .««  (New  chart  Atlantic  and  Indian 

2483  Indian  ocean |    oceans      2483 

2764  Coral  sea  and  Great  Barrier  reefs,     (New  chart,  Coral  sea  and  Great 

sheet  2       \    Barrier  reefs,  sheet  2      ..      ..     2764 

2788,  2787,  2786,  2785,  2784,  2783,  2782,  2781,  2780,  2779,  2775,  2777.    St 
Lawrence  river  above  Quebec,  12  sheets. 

CHABTS  THAT  HAVE  BECEIVED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONS. 

No.  2040.  England,  south  coast:— The  Solent  2682.  England,  Bristol  channel  :— 
Nash  point  to  New  Passage.  1951.  England,  west  coast: — Liverpool  bay. 
1406.  North  sea: — Dover  and  Calais  to  Orfordness  and  Soheveningen.  2114. 
Baltic  sea:— The  Kattegat  2842a.  Baltic  sea,  western  portion.  2300.  Baltic 
sea : — StiernO  point  to  Fiaderag  and  Stor  Fiard  to  Gamla  Earleby.  2241.  Baltic 
sea: — ^Entrance  to  Gulf  of  Finland.  2741.  France,  west  coast: — Pertuis  D*An- 
tioche,  Environs  de  la  Rochelle,  &c.  2648.  France,  west  coast : — Coubre  point 
to  Les  Sables  D'Olonne.  2611.  France,  north  coast : — ^Dieppe  to  Boulogne.  80. 
Spain,  west  coast: — Ferrol  harbour.  1520.  Mediterranean,  Chreece: — ^The 
Piraeus.  2230.  Black  sea : — Bosporus  to  cape  Ealiakara.  250.  Mediterranean, 
north  coast  of  Africa  :«-*Fratelli  rocks  to  Mehediah.    2456.  North  America,  east 
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coast! — MuBkegffe  clianneL  2843a  to/.  Nortli  Americft,  east  coast  r—Cheaapcato 
bay,  6  pheets.  2563,  Norti\  America,  east  ccmst: — Del  aware  river.  444.  Cuba, 
Boutb  coast : — Port  XafOif*  or  Cieafiiegcvs.  483a.  West  Tndiea : — TrinidAd  island, 
western  portion.  643.  Africa,  mnik  coast : — ^Fort  Natal,  40.  India,  west 
coast: — KttTtichi  harbonr.  933.  Eafitern  Arcbipelago,  Java:^ — Batavia  road,  9416. 
EaBtem  Archipelago,  western  portion.  2660a.  CbinaaeA,  aout hern  port loti.  1954. 
ChinBj  south  coast :— Mirs  bay.  25(i2.  Cbina,  south  sea  :^Canton  river.  1985. 
China,  east  coast; — Hai-tan  strait.  3G3.  AustraUa,  east  coast: — Keppel  bay 
and  islands,     (/.  D.  rotter,  agents,) 

ITortb  Atlantic  Ocean.—Filot  Chart  of  the ^,  July  1886,  Published  monthly 

at  the  Hydrof^raphic  Office?,  Navy  Departmont,  Washington,  D.C*  J*  R.  Bartlett, 
Commander  U.S.N.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

ATLASES. 
Berglatu*  Phyaikalischer  Atlas  (Begriindet  1836  von  Heinricb  Bergbaus),  75 
Karten  ia  sieben  Abteilungcn,  enthaltend  mehrere  hundert  Darstellungen  iiber 
Geologie,  Hydrograpbie,  Jletcorologie,  Erdmagnetismus,  PflanzenverbreituDg, 
TlerveTbreitnng  nnd  Volkerkunde,  Vollstandig  neu  bearbeitet  und  unter  Mit- 
wirkung  von  Dr.  Oscar  Brude,  Dr.  Georg  Gerland,  Br.  Julius  Haun,  Dr,  G* 
Hartlaub,  Dr.  W,  Marshall^  Dr*  Georg  Neiiinayer,  Dr,  Karl  v.  Zettel,  beraus- 
gegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Berghaus.  Zweite  Lieferung.  I o halt :  Nr,  37, 
Jabrliche  Regenmenge.  Nr.  46,  Vegetatiouszonen  der  Erde.  Nr.  70,  Die  Vulker 
Ozeaniens*    Gotha»  Justus  Perthes,  1886. 

This  is  the  second  issue  of  this  atlas.  The  maps  are  well  drawn,  but  the  dis- 
tortion in  the  two  elliptical  ma|)a  in  a  great  measure  destroys  their  value. 
Eastern  Asia  being  compressed  out  of  all  form,  and  almost  beyond  recognition, 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Fritzsclie,  G.  E, — Nuovo  Atlante  Geografico  ad  rtso  delle  Scuole  Primarie  e 
Secocdarie  disegnato  sfitto  la  direzione  delL'  Ingcgnere  Dottore  Luigi  Hug^ies  da 
G.  E.  Fritzsche.  Fascioolo  Primo.  12  Caiie.  Boma,  Torino,  Milano,  Fircnze : 
Ditta G.  B.  Pamvia  e  Comp.  1886.     Price  2^.  6ii.     (Bi^au.) 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  an  atlas  for  the  use  of  primary  and  secondary 
■cbools,  which  is  in  course  of  publication;  the  mapa  l>eing  drawn  by  Kerr 
G,  E.  FritzBche  under  the  8iij>ervision  of  Professor  Luigi  Hugues.  The 
nrrangement  of  this  atlas  is  na  follows :— The  firt^t  twelve  jiages  ai-e  devote<l 
to  physical  and  political  statistics;  next  comes  a  »heet  contaiaiog planispheres, 
diagrams  showing  the  area  of  continents,  the  heights  of  mountains,  and  lengths 
of  rivers ;  then  in  the  following  order  phyKical  and  |5olitical  mft|>sof  Kurop©  and 
Italy,  on  which  there  are  inset  mai>s  showing  the  mean  tern i>eTatu res,  rainfall, 
and  jtopulfttion  of  Europe,  and  at  ihe  fcKDt  of  each  of  the  principal  maps  there 
is  a  diagram  illustrating  the  relief.  The  remaining  nmps  are  those  of  Asia, 
Africa,  North  and  South  Amei-ica,  Australia,  and  Polynesia,  They  are  all  very 
well  execnted,  but  the  contrast  in  the  colours  intended  to  indicate  nationalities, 
or  the  jKMtseBBions  of  European  countries  in  Africa,  mi^^ht  with  advantage  be 
inore  marked.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  issue  of  the  *  Nuovo  Atlante  Geografioo** 
is  a  creditable  production  and  its  price,  2^,  6d.,  is  very  moiieratc. 

Jobnstoil,  Buddimaii  &  Co* — The  "  World  "^  series  of  Class  Lesson  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  No,  5.  View  of  Sphere,  6.  Curvature  of  the  Sea,  30.  Scotland, 
Chief  Railways  and  Canals.  31.  Scotland,  Minerals,  Agriculture,  and  Manu- 
factures. 37.  Ireland,  Chief  Railways  and  Canals.  38.  Ireland,  Minerals, 
Agriculture,  and  Manufactures.  5L  British  Isles,  Counties  and  Chief  Towns. 
52.  British  Isles,  Cnunties  and  Chief  Towns,  Te^t,  53,  British  Isles,  Physical. 
54.  British  Isles,  Foptilations  by  Counties,  55.  Lake  District.  50.  Lake  District, 
Test  Ruddiman  Johnston  &  Co,  Limited,  Edinburgh  and  Ijondon.  Prices  1^  to 
2s.  8d.  each* 
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Cruises  inMelaneaia,  Micronesia,  and  Western  Polynesia,  in  1882, 
1883,  and  1884,  and  Visits  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Louisiades 
in  1884  and  1885. 

By  Captain  Gypbian  Bbidob,  b.n. 

(Read  at  the  Eveniug  Bleeting,  April  12tli,  1886.) 
Kap,  p.  608. 

The  cruises  of  which  I  propose  to  give  some  account  wore  the  follow- 
ing:— 

In  1882  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Banks  Islands  wore  visited. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  during  a  second  cruise,  visits 
were  paid  to  several  islands  of  the  Solomon  group,  to  Now  Britain,  and 
to  the  Dnke  of  York  Islands. 

In  1883,  in  the  course  of  a  very  extended  cruise,  I  called  at  Botumah, 
Sophia  Island,  the  Ellice,  Gilbert  (or  Ringsmill),  and  the  Marshall 
grouj)s,  the  Pelew  Islands,  both  sections  of  the  Great  Caroline  Archi- 
l)elago.  New  Britain,  the  Duke  of  York  Islands,  and  some  of  the  north- 
western Solomons. 

In  1884  my  duties  took  mo  to  Keppel  Island,  or  Niu-to-bu-t&bu,  to 
Samoa  or  the  Navigators*  Archipelago,  and  to  the  several  divisions  of 
Tonga  or  the  Friendly  Islands.  Later  in  this  year,  the  ship  which  I 
commanded,  the  Espiegle,  accompanied  Commodore  Erskine  during  the 
proclamation  of  the  British  Protectorate  over  South-eastern  New 
Guinea,  and  I  touclied  at  many  places  on  the  coast  between  Port  Moresby 
and  Dinner  Island,  and  also  at  Basilaki  (Moresby  Island),  and  Teste 
Island. 

In  1885,  in  H.M.S.  Dart,  I  visited  the  Louisiades  and  Woodlark 
Island,  the  eastern  part  and  a^so  the  north-eastern  coast  of  New  Guinea 
as  far  as  Cape  King  William,  and  the  little-known  Book  and  Long 
Islands. 

It  is  not  wortli  while  to  occupy  your  attention  with  the  details 
of  the  several  archipelagoes  visited.     A  glance  at  a  fair-sized  chart 
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of  the  Western  Paciiic  will  exhibit  their  position,  extent,  and  com- 
position mnch  tiiore  clefirly  than  even  a  long  description  in  words* 
It  may  1>d  remarked  that,  in  tbe  above  enumeratioia  of  cruiser,  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  Fiji,  to  which  I  paid  several  visits.  It  has 
now  been  for  years  a  British  colony  with  a  settled  government :  among 
its  popiilatiijn  are  nearly  4000  whites,  and  accounts  of  it  have  l>oen  too 
often  published  to  render  necessary  a  repetition  of  them  here. 

Of  the  other  archi|>elagoea  the  New  Hebrides  has,  perhaps,  been  the 
most  frequently  descril>ed  in  print;  and  we  have,  amongst  others^  an 
interenting  nairative  of  a  cruise  in  the  waters  of  the  group  by  Ca|ttain 
Albert  Markham  %vhen  in  command  of  H.M.S.  I^omrw,  The  greater 
part  of  it  is,  however,  still  but  little  kriowUj  and  very  few  straDgers 
have  seen  anything  of  the  intt^rior  of  the  huger  islands.  Of  late  years 
the  grofip  bfis  been  invested  with  a  sj.>ecial  interest  as  being  one  of  the 
principal  areas  of  the  so-called  **  labour  trade/*  and  the  scene  of  outrages 
on  the  *'  lalxjur  traders  '^  and  of  retaliatory  expeditions  against  the 
natives.  The  southern  section  of  the  group,  comiKised  of  Aneiteum, 
Tanna,  Erromanga,  and  Sandwich  or  Yate,  with  a  few  smaller  islands, 
is  sufficiently  remote  from  the  equator  to  enjoy,  duiing  at  least  several 
weeks  of  the  year,  a  far  from  disagreeablt^  climate.  Being  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  January  and  Febniarj'  are  the  hottest,  and  July 
and  August  the  ecMjlL^st  months.  The  temperature  in  the  shade  ranges 
from  about  62*^  in  the  latter,  Jto  about  92"  in  the  former  mouths,  as 
established  liy  oliservations  made  at  Futuna  (or  Erronaii)  by  the  Be  v. 
J*  Copoland,  I  experienced  some  very  pleasant  weather  at  Ilavannaii 
Harbour  in  Sandwich,  and  at  Aneiteum  in  August  1882 ;  but  in  my 
joiirnal  I  can  find  no  record  of  a  lower  day  temperatiiro  than  68",  and 
only  one  entry  of  a  night  temperature,  at  the  former  place,  as  low  as  (>0  . 
In  the  more  northern  islands,  Api,  Amhrym,  Mallicolo,  Espiiitn-Santo^ 
Aurora,  FeTitecost,  and  Aolia,  the  climate  is  warmer  and  more  generally 
humid.  As  a  rule  the  climate  is  not  favourable  to  white  men,  especially 
in  the  northern  islands,  and  bad  fevers  are  very  common. 

The  scenery  of  the  southern  section  ie  the  more  varied.  The  foliage 
is  not  so  dense  as  in  the  nortbcni,  and  especially  in  Erromanga  and 
Sandwich,  the  step-like  terraces  of  the  hill-sidoa,  faced  with  precipitous 
bluffs  of  coraiUilo  limestone,  are  snrmonnted  with  liroad  belts  of  open 
grtisa-coverod  country  which  has  b*?en  proved  t<  >  afTord  excellent  grazing 
for  hoi-nod  cattle.  On  the  lee  sides  of  the  northern  islands  coco-nttt 
trees  grow  in  enormous  numl^er-s;  and  north  of  Mallicolo,  the  graaa 
coimtry  is  rai-e.  There  are  several  active  volcanoes.  That  in  Tanna  ia 
the  best  known,  but  about  two  years  ag«  i  a  |>arty  of  oflBcei-s  from  II.M,S. 
Dart  reached  the  summit  of  tlie  loftier  volcano  of  Ambr^^i.  There  ai'e 
few  good  harbours  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Havannali  Harlwur  is  sijacioua 
and  sheltered  from  all  winds,  but  the  entrances  are  iittrrow  and  the 
water  inconveniently  deep ;  Yila  has  the  same  defects.     On  the  lee  sides 
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-tif  most  of  the  ialaiuls  there  arti  inany  fairly  eimg  anchorages,  hut  tho86 
me  not  seenre  in  the  hurricane  Reawoii,  wliich  lasts  from  alK>ut'tlie 
middle  of  December  to  the  l)e|!jmniiig  of  April, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hebridt?H  are  Melanesians,  divided  into  a 
nniltitndeof  inile|>ondeiit  and  nsnally  htii^tile  tribes.  On  several  islands 
there  are  eoninmiiities  of  PolyiiesiaDs,  some  of  whom — as  sho^vn  by  their 
■complo3dons-^liave  preserved,  anion ^t  their  Melanesian  neighbours, 
their  1  lurity  of  descent.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  cominumcatiiig  witli  the 
tmtives  is  due  to  the  tnmiense  variety  of  languages,  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  oTitain  the  sei-vices  of  an  interpreter  likely  to  be  of  use  in  more 
tihan  a  single  district.  Thiii  difficulty  ha«  serionsly  impeded  the  work  of 
tho  missionaries  of  the  I'resbyterian  Church  who  lalxnir  in  the  islands 
from  Ambiym  soutliwarils,  aud  of  the  Anglican  Mehnieaian  Mission,  who 
liave  taken  spiritual  charge  of  the  northern  inlands,  the  Banks  group,  and 
tho  Solo  moos.  The  necessi  t  y  o  f  ci>nf  roi  1 1  in  g  this  1 1  i  ffie  ul  t  y  h  a«  boon  ad  van- 
tageous  to  linguistic  science,  for  the  lie  v.  Dn  Co«b'iugton,  of  tlie  Anglican 
Mission,  has  recently  pubHshcd  a  learned  work  on  '  The  Languages  of 
Melanesia.'  As  a  rule,  white  men  and  natives  communicate  with  each 
other  by  means  of  a  very  singular  jargon,  like  the  '^pigeon  English"  of 
China,  known  as  '*  sandal- wood  Knglish,**  ^r  the  *^t€cAe  de  mer  lingo," 
designations  which  explain  its  origin.  Bearing  in  mind  who  the  devisers 
Vif  this  dialect  were,  it  h  not  sur|*rising  that  a  prominent  oharacteristio 
should  he  the  frequent  intcrpolatitai  into  a  sentence  of  exceptiiiually 
vigorous  jirofanity.  This  the  native  lingiiist  titten*  without  a  sui-ipieion 
of  its  being  imY>i-oper.  A  few  phrases,  Avithout  the  ingredient  jnst 
mentioned,  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  jargon  is,  "  That  felloiv 
man  he  no  good  "  -  "  Tliat  is  a  bad  man,"  "  That  fellow  woman  Mary 
Ijclong  a  mo"  =  "That  woman  is  my  wife."  **  Big  fc^llow.yam  he  stop 
Tanna"  ^  "Large  yams  grow  in  Tanna,"  This  "pigeon"  is  the  uni- 
versal nifxle  of  commmiieation  Ijetween  white  men,  except  missiionaries, 
and  iiilaii tiers  throughout  the  South-western  Pacific,  and  is  used  by  Iwth 
Engliidiinen  and  foreigners.  I  have  oven  heiird  the  oath  administered 
to  Molauesian  witnesses  in  a  French  court  of  justice  at  Noumea  in  the 
following  terms: — "Me  talkce  true,  mo  no  tell  lie,  me  no  gammon;  me," 
raising  the  right  hand  to  the  sky,  *^  swear."  At  inauy  places  even  this 
imperfect  method  of  conversing  is  uukDOA\'n,  but  so  intelligent  and  such 
adopts  in  gesture  language  are  tho  natives,  that  thoy  nndorstand,  and 
make  themselves  understood  Viy,  a  stranger  much  moro^thoroughly  than 
the  inexperienced  would  expect. 

At  tlie  time  of  my  visit  there  were,  including  the  wives  and  childi-en 
ijf  the  missionaries,  l>etween  eighty  and  a  hundred  white  residents  in 
the  gronp.  Thei-o  are  probably  now  fully  a  hundred  in  all,  Anoitenin 
is  completely  Christian ;  and  the  natives  are  amongst  the  moat  devout 
of  Ifolievers.  A  more  attentive  congregation  than  that  attending  the 
chuich  at  Port  Inyang  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  with,      Th© 
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itienibcrs  carrj'  witli  tliem  to  worsliip  small  libmries  of  devotional 
worksi  which  require  haga  aiidhaskets  for  tlitir  convey  an  ce.  On  other 
i  el  and  8  Y^rogress  htia  been  made,  progress  with  which  the  mLssi  on  fines 
then  I  selves  are  dissatisfied,  but  which  appears  yery  siiq^risiiig^  to  a 
stranger  who  can  iliscern  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  As  a  rule,  a 
mifiiaionar}'  establishment  consintH  of  the  clerfj^puan  and  his  wife,  and 
perhaps  children,  and  one  or  two  teachers,  or  suhudinatc  lay  missionaries, 
who  are  generally  natives  of  other  and  remote  islands,  A  plain  wooden 
bouse  is  brought  from  Now  Zealand  and  put  iij>  for  the  missionarA*  and 
his  family,  uanally  with  kb  own  hands  and  those  of  his  brethren  who 
assemble  for  the  purpose.  A  churcli  built  in  the  style  of  the  native 
houses,  of  reeds  and  mats,  occasionally  at  the  older  stations  of  CL»raI 
masonry,  and  a  similar  edifice  tor  a  schotd,  witli  the  comfortable  huts  of 
the  teachers  and  the  catechumens,  complete  the  buildings  of  the  station. 
The  other  white  men  in  the  group  follt^w  the  occupations  of  planters 
and  trailers.  Attempts,  in  one  case  on  a  large  scale,  were  made  some 
years  ago  to  grow  cotton,  but  without  much  success,  on  the  island  of 
Sandwich  or  Vate.  The  cultivation  of  maize  tmA  cMjffee  has  been  tried 
with  better  results  on  the  same  island.  The  stajde  vegetable  prfxluet  i^ 
copra,  the  dried  pulp  of  tlie  coco-nut.  One  or  two  settlers  have  planted 
trees  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  copra,  but  there  has  hardly  m 
yet  been  sufficient  time  to  see  if  it  will  answer.  The  immense  groves  of 
oooo-nut  trees  on  Ambiym  and  Apd,  for  instance,  render  it  unlikely  that 
much  deliberate  planting  will  be  undertaken  for  some  time  to  come- 
But  the  climatic  of  the  northern  islands  is  so  humid,  that  on  them  the 
copra  has  to  !«  artificially  dried  hy  fire,  which  is  more  costly^  in  labour 
and  material,  than  the  sun-drying  process,  and  gives  a  less  valuable 
article  for  sending  to  market* 

TIio  white  "trader'*  gets  permission  from  the  chief  of  a  trilK?  to 
settle  in  his  district.  The  stranger*8  presence  is  usually  very  acceptable 
to  the  tribes  He  must  bring  with  him  a  stock  of  **  trade  '* ;  that  is, 
tomahawks,  knives,  handkerchiefs,  pipes,  tobacco,  matches,  &c.,  for  pur- 
poses of  barter,  Natives  with  a  trader  near  theui  can  rely  upon  a  prf?tty 
steady  supply  of  those  goods  of  the  white  man  which  they  had  become 
fond  of.  A  nnle  hut,  except  that  it  contains  a  rough  table  and  a  chair 
or  two  differing  little  from  those  of  the  natives,  is  put  up  as  a  residence, 
and  a  larger  one  as  a  copra  store.  A  few  platfonns  of  slender  poles 
raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  grc^und  serve  as  drying-places  for  the 
nuts,  the  shells  of  which  are  split  in  half,  so  that  the  pulp  when  it 
shrinks  in  drying  can  fall  out.  On  islands  virhero  it  is  necessary-  to  use 
lire  to  dry  it,  the  shells  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  fuel.  The 
trader  is  usually  the  agent  of  a  mercantile  firm,  which  supplies  him 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  "  trade "  goods,  and  receives  in  return  his 
copra.  He  has,  as  a  rule,  three  or  four  lalMiiirers  in  his  employment. 
Owing  to  a  singular  custom  or  prejudice,  these  are  rarely  natives  of  the 
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island  in  wlijoli  they  work.  Ho  hnyti  tlio  tnits  from  his  neiglilKnu's,  and 
with  thti  rt,ssii4taiice  uf  Iuh  labrnirtTrt  prepares  the  C4.>pra,  On  the  more 
fciuvage  islands,  amiii  and  amiminition,  as  h»nj^  an  their  intiuduetion  was 
allowed  (and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  yet  been  quite  stojiiJed),  nmtehes, 
pipes,  and  tobacco,  are  tbe  things  eoiumooly  given  for  nuts.  The  prico 
variea  greatly,  accoi'ding  to  h»ealiry  and  year,  but  a  pipe,  a  small  frag- 
ment of  tobacco,  or  a  box  of  matcliea,  is  frequently  given  for  a  dozen 
nuts.  Every  few  months  a  firaall  vessel  visits  the  difterent  stations, 
bringing  gLMxLs  and  supplies  of  food  for  the  traders,  and  taking  away  the 
copra,  whiuli  on  anival  in  Europe  is  converted  into  oil,  the  refuse  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cake  for  cattle. 

The  life  of  a  trader  is  a  hard  and  isolated  one ;  and  undoubtedly  the 
l>r<>fesfiion  comprises  in  its  ranks  some  veiy  despieable  ]^>ers(jna  who 
have  made  tbe  name  of  *' heach-conil)er"  a  synonym  for  a  vicious  and 
lazy  Booundrel,  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  met  among  them  several 
honest,  industrious,  and  temperate  men  who  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  community. 

The  Kew  Hebrides  natives  differ  gi*eatly  in  jihysical  qualities.  On 
Mallicolo  there  are  two  distinct  races,  distinguished  by  the  length 
and  breadth  of  their  skulls,  Pcisons  familiar  with  the  group  can 
readily  point  out  an  Espiritu- Santo  man,  a  Sandwich  man,  a  Pentecost 
man,  or  a  Tanna  man.  Tbe  dress  differs  in  nearly  cvcrj^  island,  and  in 
some  is  very  remarkable,  more  so  on  Tanna^  on  Erromango,  on  A  pi,  and 
on  Ambrj^ni  than  would  bear  public  description.  The  modes  of  dressing 
the  bair  are  various.  On  Tanna  it  is  dyed  auburn  or  neaiiy  gold  colour 
with  lime,  au<l  is  gathered  into  small  thin  locks  which  are  wound  round 
with  a  slender  filament  like  thread.  On  Sandwich  tiie  women  shave  the 
ekull  eonqdetely.  On  Espiritu-Santu  they  shave  it,  but  leave  a  broad 
jidge  of  frizzled  hair  in  the  middle  from  poll  to  forehead,  like  the  well- 
known  garniture  of  the  head  of  a  el  own.  I  bad  the  good  fortune  to 
w^itness  some  Santo  lailies  making  their  toilet,  which  was  effected  by 
mutual  aaeistance.  The  person  being  dressed  bad  her  head  shaved  with 
a  knife  of  Immboo,  of  course  without  soap  or  any  facilitatiog  lather. 

In  tbe  Kew  Hebrides  the  villages  are  always  invisible  from  tho 
water.  Each  village  as  a  rule  consists  of  a  set  of  different  hamlets  or 
collections  of  huts.  The  houst^s  in  the  various  islauils  differ  greatly  in 
architecture,  bat  I  always  found  them  beautifully  neat  and  clean.  The 
dead  arc  usually  buried  at  tbe  door  of  the  liut.  On  Ambrym  and  some 
other  islands  tho  young  unmarried  men  in  a  village  always  sleep  in  a 
large  house  siKJcially  set  apart  fur  them. 

In  general  it  may  l»e  said  that  all  the  ^lelanesians  who  have  not 
been  converted  to  Christianity  are  cannibals.  It  in  not,  however,  to  be 
supposed  that  human  flesh  is  their  ordinarj^  diet.  It  is  probable  that 
none  partake  of  it  often,  and  that  largo  numbers  have  only  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  so.     They  are  almost  invariably  ashamed  of  canni- 
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Imlism,  and  will  generally  coBocftl  their  iti diligence  in  it  or  discontinue 
it  if  a  white  man  comes  to  live  among  them. 

Waiii  uro  nearly  perpetnal,  and  the  non-Chrisitian  natives  invariably 
go  armed.  I  have  Insen  amongst  natives  whose  cnstom  it  was  not  to  lay 
aside  tlieir  weapons  even  to  eat,  bnt  keeping  them  in  their  rif^ht  hand 
to  take  their  food  in  the  left.  The  spear,  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  club, 
and  the  tomahawk  are  all  in  use  in  the  New  Hebrides,  but  there  are 
many  firearms  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  Tanna  men  have  a 
high  reputation  for  bolduen^,  and  even  in  ordinary  intercourse  th©y 
liave  a  more  independent  bearing;  than  most  of  their  neighbours.  Native 
wars  are  not  usmilly  very  «anguiuar)^ ;  at  least,  pitched  battles  are  few» 
The  savage  art  of  war  consists  in  murdering  stragglers  and  making; 
forays  tj  kill  v;oMon  and  children,  bum  down  villngcs,  ami  hiy  waste 
plantations. 

Nothing  struck  me  more  than  the  great  intelligence  of  the  natives 
of  Oceania  in  general  and  of  the  MelaneBians  in  particular.  Within  the 
limited  sphere  of  their  accxnii-ements  whatever  they  do  they  do  tho- 
roughly. This  ^vill  bo  generally  admitted.  One  quality'  which  my 
experience  compels  ine  to  credit  them  with  is  more  likely  t-o  be  dis- 
puted ;  that  is,  their  tnithfidneas.  I  had  to  conduct  more  than  one  long 
and  intricate  inquiry,  and,  difficulties  of  communicjition  notwithstanding^ 
each  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  point  sought  for;  whilst  the 
straightforward  manner  in  which  the  native  evidence  was  given  led  me 
often  to  compare  it  with  that  in  which  white  testimony  was  delivered 
in  the  midtitnde  of  cases  I  bad  had  official  cognisant:^  of,  and  usually 
the  comparison  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

The  Melanesians  of  the  Solomon  Islands  are  less  known  thftu  their 
neighbours  of  the  New  Hebrides*  The  climate  of  the  group  ia  less 
favourable  to  white  men.  Up  to  the  time  of  my  last  visit  only  thi-ee  or 
four  traders  resided  in  the  whole  archipelago ;  and  the  eystcm  on  which 
the  AngHcan  Mission  is  conducted  does  nr>t  admit  of  more  than  occa- 
Bional  residence  on  a  few  of  the  islands  of  Bishop  iSelwyn  and  his  clergy. 
The  enormous  influence  which  that  estimable  prelate  has  obtained 
wherever  he  is  known  is  convincing  pi'oof  of  the  noble  qualities  which. 
ho  brings  to  the  furtherance  of  the  canse  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life.  It  is  in^poBsible  to  exaggerate  the  high  opinion  of  him  held  Viy 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  squadron  on  tbe  ettition,  who  regard  biin  both 
as  a  pious  ecclesiastic  and  an  excellent  seaman.  His  zealous  and  self- 
denying  companit^ns  have  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  have  visited  the 
scene  of  their  labours. 

The  cool  intervale  experienced  in  July  and  August  at  Aneiteuni  or 
Sandwich  are  not  enjoyed  in  the  &doraoD8,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  visited  by  hurricanes.  The  scenery  of  the  islands  is  often 
grand,  as  the  mountains  are  lofty;  bnt  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  usually  of  a  deep 
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green  hue,  which,  l>eautifiil  enough  in  itself,  becomes  in  fimo  somewhat 
monotonons.  Tho  geological  stmcture  of  tlie  group  gives  promise  of 
laineritl  riches  in  at  least  some  of  the  islands.  Jn  Guadalcanar  there 
are  Bome  large  rivers,  which  in  the  heavy  rains  pour  their  turbid  Hoods 
into  the  sea,  thereby  greatly  hanii>ering  Bavigation,  which,  as  amongst 
all  coral  islantla,  has  to  be  cundncte^l  largely  by  attention  to  the  colour 
of  the  water. 

The  Solomon  islanders  are  in  geneml  an  aquatic  people.  Their 
canoes,  except  as  New  Ireland  and  Now  Britain  are  approached,  have 
no  outriggers»  They  are  of  gniceful  shape,  of  large  size,  built  tip  of 
pieces,  and  with  seams  *' payed"  with  a  «ort  of  vegetable  pitch.  The 
villages  are  usually  near  the  water  s  edge  and  unconcealed  by  trees*  The 
use  of  firearms  is  still  not  very  common.  But  on  some  islands,  notably 
Guadalcanar,  they  are  expert  bowmen.  The  buvo  men  make  clnbs 
eoveretl  with  straw  plaiting  of  singularly  hne  texture  and  tasteful 
pattern.  Stune  of  the  spean*  are  of  prodigious  length,  and  are  tipped  at 
the  end  with  a  human  Ixnie  cut  into  a  multitude  of  sharp  and  brittle 
points,  which  break  off  in  a  wound  and  are  said  to  certainly  cause 
death-  Having  i?uceeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  purchasing  one  of 
these  ftt  Tesemboko,  a  friendly  native  cautioned  me  against  allowing 
any  one  to  touch  a  point  e\'en  with  the  finger,  saying  that  if  any  person 
did,  **  My  word  I  he  die  quick." 

New  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cowntriea  in  the  world. 
The  contours  of  the  lofty  mountainw  are  very  graceful,  and  the  variety 
of  tint8  of  the  rich  tropical  verdure  is  ob  attractive  as  it  is  nnusual. 
The  dense  foliage  is  interspersed  with  patches  of  grass  of  an  emerald 
hue.  At  M^tupi  in  Blanelie  Bay  there  is  an  active  volcano,  a  curious 
volcanic  island,  and  a  region  of  hot  springs.  I  travelled  by  land  once 
from  Nodup  to  Blanche  Bay,  and  the  heat  and  latigne  w^ero  more  than 
compensated  by  the  beauty  and  varied  oharaot^^'r  of  the  scenery  traversedi 
The  Now  Britain  people  go  entirely  naked.  They  are  not  a  lino  raee« 
and  want  the  activity  and  vigour  of  the  Solomon  islanders.  Foreigners 
have  introduced  a  good  many  firearms  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Blanche  Bay  and  Kaml>eirah,  hut  as  a  rule  the  spear,  nsnally  adorned 
with  brightly  coloured  feathers,  is  their  weapon.  They  build  good 
houses  and  make  excellent  nets  and  ingenious  fi^shing-baskets.  They 
are  the  only  cannibals  I  know  who  arc  not  ashamed  of  their  fondness 
for  human  flesh.  A  German  settler  told  me  that  overtures  were  made 
to  him  to  arrange  tlie  purcliaso  of  the  Intdy  of  a  man  who  had  been 
aecidentallj'  killed  by  a  neighbouring  tribe  with  whom  the  would-be 
buyers  were  not  friendly.  The  reason  given  was  a  desire  to  eat  what 
otherwise  might  lio  wasted  in  a  commonplace  interment- 

The  curii>us  and  little  understood  ceremonies  of  the  duk-dtik  are  ex* 
tvensively  performed  in  New  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  Duke  of  York 
group.     One  thing  abtjut  tliem  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  those  who 
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are  initiatod  into  tlie  ni>*sU»ries  obtain  cooBultTaMo  infliumcc?  over  tho 
rcHt  of  their  tribesman.  There  is  anothc^r  veiy  reiiiarkahle  custom,  alMiut 
wliifh  I  was  given  infonuatioii  by  the  IJev,  Mr.  liooney  of  tJie  Weslryan 
Mij^aion,  which  hilxiurs  in  this  part  of  MehmesiH.  It  may  U*  descriln'tl 
as  follows: — If  A  injures  B,  B  hums  doT\^  C's  hut,  or  makes  a  hulo  iti 
his  canoe,  or  sticks  a  spear  in  tlie  pathway  so  that  C  i&  nearly  sure  to 
nin  against  it.  B  leU  C  know  that  ho  has  injured  liim,  and  the  reason 
of  it ;  when  C  is  expected  to  settle  the  ac«x>unt  witli  A,  tlie  hrst  a|i;^res»t»r. 
On  the  whole  the  New  Britain  peoj>]e  are  tlie  least  attractive  of  all 
Melanesiaiis  wliom  I  know.  They  are  very  dirty,  and  do  nut  possess 
tho  skill  in  fa.sliioniiig  pottery,  or  carving  wooden  WwIj^,  uf  lheir  neigh- 
bours in  the  Solomons  and  the  Admiralty  Islands.  Yet  amongst  them 
I  had  some  veiy  worthy  friends.  One  of  them  I  i^] serially  remarked 
from  having  Ixjen  struck  Avith  the  persistence  with  which  ho  intsisted  on 
observance  of  tho  curious  Melanesia!!  etiquette,  that  a  person  shfiuld 
never  be  asked  his  name.  The  savage  haa  no  objection  to  Ins  name 
being  known,  Imt  politeness  requires  that  it  should  lie  asked  of  some  one 
else.  The  New  Brituns  have  a  cnrious  money  called  damirm,  made  of 
small  shells  perforated  and  strung  on  fibres  of  some  plant.  It  is  counted 
by  measure  of  length,  and  has  some  of  the  properties  of  tho  money  of 
civilisation,  as  it  owes  its  value  to  the  rarity  of  its  material,  and  it  can 
be  efiiiily  divided  into  small  sums. 

At  Meoko,  in  tbo  Buko  of  York  group,  there  is  a  largo  Oeriuan 
trading  station  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  it  serves  prinei|ially  as  a 
depot  fur  lalxmrers  wlio  are  **^  recruited '^  in  the  neighbouring  islands  for 
the  i>lantations  in  Samoa.  At  Matupi,  in  Kew  Britain,  is  the  western 
headquarter  station  of  the  Messrs.  Henisheim. 

Two  white  men,  Messrs.  Farrell  and  Parkinson,  have  laid  out  a 
plantation  for  coffee,  cotton,  and  copra,  on  New  Britain,  with  fair  pros- 
pecta  of  success,  provided  the  diffieulty  of  obtaining  a  steady  supply  of 
labour  can  be  overcome.  A  Catholic  mission  was  established  a  few 
3'ear8  ago  at  NtMliip  in  New  Britain,  but  its  existence  did  not  la>t 
long.  The  naissienaries  l>elieved  themselves  to  have  Ixien  threatened  liy 
tho  natives,  and  their  principal  station  was  bnnied  down  in  1883.  In 
Se]>temljerof  that  year  I  brought  away  the  two  fatiiers  and  a  lay  brother, 
who  comprised  the  mission.  They  were  in  a  complete  st^ite  of  destitu- 
tion, without  clothes  and  weakened  by  fever.  I  met  Father  Navarre, 
tbo  amiable  and  self-denying  head  of  the  mission,  last  year  at  Thursday 
Island,  where  he  hail  halted  i^reparatoiy  to  going  over  to  New  Guinea. 

The  Ellice,  the  Gilbert  (or  as  they  are  nsnally  called  by  the  seamt  n, 
the  Kingsmill),  and  the  Marshall  growps,  are  all  cojnj>osed  of  low,  flat 
islands  formed  of  coral.  Some  of  tiicm  are  nearly  perfect  aiolk,  Maraki 
in  the  nortliem  ( iilbt-rtj^  Ijcing  pcriiaps  tiie  most  perfect  in  the  world. 
The  usual  formation  is  a  belt  of  coral,  often  of  very  irregular  outline, 
from  which  a  series  of  low  sand  islets  lisc  a  few  feet,  seldom  more  than 
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twelve,  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  belt  is  generally  pierced 
by  several  passages  leading  to  the  lagoon,  often  navigable  by  ships  of 
considerable  size.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Nukiilailai  in  the  Ellice  gronp, 
there  is  no  navigable  passage.  Where  this  is  wanting,  landing  has  to 
be  effected  in  canoes  on  the  edge  of  the  reef  on  the  lee  side,  and  the 
shallow  interior  waters  of  the  lagoon  have  to  be  traversed  by  wading. 
The  larger  sandy  islets  on  the  reef  are  inhabited  and  are  planted  with  ex- 
tensive groves  of  coco-nut  trees.  The  coco-nut  and  the  pandanus  are 
almost  the  only  trees  that  grow  in  these  archipelagoes;  but  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  there  is  a  kind  of  bread-fniit  which  is  also  found  in  the 
other  groups,  but  in  smaller  quantity. 

It  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  the  fertility  of  soil  apparently  composed 
almost  entirely  of  sand,  nevertheless  even  amongst  these  coral  archi- 
pelagoes there  are  differences.  The  Marsliall  Islands  have  the  most 
profuse  natural  growth  oC  ferns  and  grasses;  on  the  Gilbert  Islands 
there  is  not  even  a  fern  ;  whilst  the  Ellice  Islands  hold  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  sterility  of  the  latter  and  the  comparative  fertility  of 
the  former.  It  is  customary  to  reproach  the  natives  of  Oceania  with 
invincible  indolence;  and,  if  it  be  a  fault,  I  fear  they  must  be 
convicted  of  desultoriness  and  unsteadiness  in  their  work.  The  amount 
done  in  a  year  would  if  spread  over  the  whole  period  give,  I  believe,  a  very 
respectable  daily  average.  The  labour  expended  by  the  Ellice  Islanders 
in  cultivating  their  lands  and  growing  the  huge  taro^  which  is  the 
staple  of  their  diet,  must  have  been  enormous.  The  vegetable  is  planted 
in  vast  trenches  which  look  as  though  they  had  belonged  to  some  great 
fortress  long  ago  fallen  into  ruin.  Even  with  the  best  implements  the 
excavations  would  be  extremely  laborious,  but  one  is  lost  in  astonish- 
ment when  one  finds  that  many  of  the  taro  beds  now  in  existence  were 
excavated  by  generations  in  possession  only  of  tools  of  shell  or  wood. 

In  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  groups  the  fruit  of  the  pandanus  is  largely 
used  as  food ;  and,  of  course,  in  all  the  groups  fish  is  a  common  article 
of  diet.  The  pandanus  fruit  is  preserved  for  use  as  sea-stock  by  the 
bold  canoe  sailors  of  the  two  more  northern  archipelagoes.  The  drupes  are 
separated,  dried,  and  iK)unded  into  a  dust  resembling  snuff.  This  dust 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  till  a  sweet  juice  exudes  rendering  it  sticky.  It  is 
then  rolled  into  broad  flat  cakes  which  look  exactly  like  pieces  of  thick 
blanket  soaked  in  treacle.  These  are  rolled  up  and  tightly  wrapped 
round  with  dried  leaves  and  son  nit  t,  much  after  the  fashion  in  which 
blue-jackets  make  up  their  tobacco.  Thus  preserved  the  fruit  is  not 
injured  by  salt  water.  All  the  islanders  are  expert  fishermen.  Shark's 
fin  being  an  article  of  export  the  shark  is  eagerly  sought  for.  He  is  often 
caught  without  a  hook ;  a  piece  of  bait  is  put  on  the  end  of  a  line 
passed  through  a  noose  in  a  larger  line  and  towed  from  a  canoe.  As  the 
shark  is  seen  to  follow  the  bait,  it  is  gradually  hauled  up  till  his  head 
and  shoulders  are  past  the  noose.     The  latter  is  then  quickly  tightened. 
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Another  plan,  of  whidi  I  wa»  told  on  good  antliority,  is  even  more 
remarkable.  The  aburks  are  snppoaed  t^>  slceii  in  rather  shoal  water 
under  prujtJCtiDg  pieces  of  eoral  with  their  heads  just  protruding.  When 
a  GObert  islander  sees  one  in  this  position  he  dives  down  with  a  small 
stick  in  his  hand  and  gives  tlio  iiJ^h  a  tap  on  the  nc*se,  repeating  it  until 
the  ^hark,  for  cooifort's  sake,  changes  his  position  and  leaves  his  tail 
where  his  head  Lad  been,  Tliia  is  the  fishennan*^  chance,  and  a 
second  dive  with  a  nmise  at  the  end  of  a  line  soon  makes  him  master  of 
his  game.     I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  never  saw  this  mode  of  fishing. 

The  Ellice  islanders  are  all  Christians,  having  been  converted  by  the 
mission ariew  of  the  London  Mission  Society*  Tiiey  are  inoffensive  folk 
and  have  no  arms,  The  Kukulailai  people  declare  that  they  never  did 
have  any  :  but  the  natives  of  other  islandn  undoubtedly  had  somo  until 
comparatively  recently*  They  are  well  educated,  can  all  read,  and  are 
most  persistent  letter  writers.  No  present  is  more  aceoptable  to  them 
than  a  few  sheets  of  paper  and  some  pens.  In  the  Espiegle  wo  nearly 
ran  out  of  ink  before  we  got  clear  of  the  group.  The  people  are  very 
much  under  the  toiluenco  of  the  resident  itussionaries,  who  are  all,  as  far 
as  I  saw,  natives  of  Samoa,  At  Nukulailai  wo  ancliored  on  a  Sunday^ 
and  the  natives  had  been  forbidden  to  shout  "Sail-hoT'  the  ejaculation 
which  they  have  learned  fropi  Bailors,  and  which  all  Pacific  islanders 
shout  when  a  ship  heaves  in  eight.  At  Funafuti  there  was  a  single 
Koman  Catholic,  a  survivor  of  a  former  raiissionary  epoch,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  Protestant  church  hy  the  intolerant  majority,  in  spite 
of  his  protests  that,  *Uhough  his  body  Avent  his  soul  did  not/*  Iain 
glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  on  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Rev,  M. 
Phillips,  the  estimable  missionary  at  Ai>ia,  in  Samoa,  he  assured  mo  tliat 
ho  would  visit  the  island  and  have  such  persecution,  if  it  really  existed^ 
put  a  stop  to. 

Some  of  the  islands  of  the  gi'oup  were  nearly  depopulated  twenty 
years  ago  hy  Peruvian  kidnappers,  who  carried  off  many  uatives  to 
WTjrk  in  Peru.  As  a  general  rule  the  population  of  each  island  is  veiy 
small,  never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  exceeding  a  few  hundred  a.  All  arc 
governed  by  a  constitutional  sovereign  and  a  haupuU^  or  parliaments 
The  form  of  government,  in  its  present  state,  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
work  of  the  missionaries.  At  Vaitupu  I  noticed  io  the  kauptdi  house 
Bome  curious  couches,  carved  out  of  single  pieces  of  wood,  with  four  legs 
and  a  solid  block  liko  a  pillow  at  one  end.  To  my  inquiries  it  was 
replied  that  as  some  members  of  the  assembly  are  fond  of  long  speeches^ 
the  debates  are  occasionally  protracted,  and  wearied  legislators  get 
leather  sleepy,  so  the  couches  are  provided  to  enable  them  tti  slumber  in 
comfort.  AH  the  natives  wear  European  clothes  of  aoi«e  sort.  The  men 
usually  put  on  at  least  a  shirt:  the  w*>men's  dres^  is  peculiar.  They 
wear  a  long  garment  of  coloui'od  calico,  tight  rt>und  the  neck,  and 
reaching  in  ungirt  looseness  to  the  heels.    On  their  heads  they  put  a 
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cnrioiis  liigli-crowned  hat,  cniss-laced  with  bright  rihbons,  exactly  i*e- 
Bembling  the  head-gear  of  a  brigand  in  the  opera  of  *Fra  Biavolo/ 
Ladies  of  a  CTrtain  age  in  the  Aichipclago  are  inclined  to  embonpoint; 
and  a  crowd  of  portly  dames  streaming  out  of  church  in  their  flowing 
calicoes  and  brigand  hats,  always  many  Hizes  too  smjill  for  them,  is  a 
sight  not  soon  to  b©  forgotten. 

The  Gilbert  islanders  are  only  ]>artial1y  ChriBtianisod.  The  sonthern 
portion  of  the  group  is  under  the  London  Mission ;  some  of  the  other 
iylands  are  under  American  niissionaries,  who,  however,  do  not  reside  in 
them.  Like  the  Elliee  Islands  these  also  were  once  goA*emed  by  kings ; 
but  in  all  the  eouthern  imrt  i^cgal  government  has  been  abolished,  and  a 
sort  of  federal  republic  has  been  established  in  several  inlands.  The 
natives  seem  to  have  an  innate  capacity  for  parliamentary  institutions. 
I  have  been  present  at  several  debates  amongst  them,  some  of  which  were 
60  far  of  importance,  that  on  their  issno  depended  whether  wo  should  bo 
at  |ieace  or  at  witr  with  the  inhabitants.  Notliing  could  exceed  the 
regularity  and  decorum  of  tho  proceedings,  and  some  of  tbo  speakers 
were  assuredly  fluent,  and  api)arently  elo<|iient.  The  iahinders  are 
capital  sailors,  fearlessly  visiting  diBtant  islands  in  canoes  of  large  size, 
not  dug  out  of  single  trees  but  Vmilt  tip  of  piecjes.  One  very  remarkable 
feature  of  tho  islands  is  their  dengie  |>opiilation.  This  is  especially 
striking,  as  tho  islands  are  extremely  barren. 

The  weapons  of  the  Gilbert  isIandoTS  are  curioua  wooden  swords  and 
balbertSj  studded  with  shark's  teeth.  They  make  also  complete  suits  of 
armour  out  of  ccH;o-nut  fibre,  slitf  hatiberks,  cuisses  of  matting,  and  clos^ 
fitting  helmets,  like  those  of  the  crusaders.  Firearms  have  of  late  to  a 
great  extent  replaced  the  old  weapons,  and  the  anxmurhas  been  generally 
laid  tiside.  It  ia  odd  that  the  custinn  of  the  duel  8hould  be  common 
amongt  the  Oilht^rt  natives.  Duels  are  mrely  to  the  death,  but  a  wooden 
sword  bristling  with  shark's  teeth  can,  to  judgo  from  tho  tremendouB 
scars  on  many  of  the  men*s  bodies,  inflict  very  severe  wonnds. 

The  Marshall  Islands  are  less  known  than  the  Ellico  or  Gilbert 
groups.  The  Archit>elago  is  divided  into  two  chains  ;  tlie  Ealiek,  or 
western,  and  the  Ifadaek,  or  e^istem.  It  is  unsafe  t<.^  dogmatise  in  ethno- 
logical matters,  except  after  liiinute  and  i-^ttrelnl  inquiry,  lint  1  hazard  the 
opinion  that  the  ♦Saiiioaii  type,  plainly  to  be  diseenied  amongst  the  Eliico 
and  some  of  tlio  Gilbert  i»cople,  becomes  less  and  less  apparent  as  one 
priK?oeds  further  noiih  :  and  tJiat  consequently  the  Microiiesian  is,  so  to 
ajieak,  purer.  The  Elliee  Islandersi  nse  tlie  Sanioan  edition  of  the  Scri{>- 
tures;  and  both  they  and  the  southern  Gilbert  islandera  stand  probably 
to  pun?  Samoans  as  the  bulk  t>f  tht^  inhabitants  of  Hispano- America  statnl 
to  pure  StiiLiuards*  Christianitj'  hiis  been  introduced  into  tho  southern 
part  of  the  Marshall  Arehipebigo  by  American  missionaries,  but  in  tho 
islands  which  I  visited  it  has  searccly  taken  root.  King  David  of  Arnho 
is  a  baptised  Christian,     lie  is  able  to  read  and  write,  and  is  still  an 
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indiistriuii8  stu<leut  of  the  Biltle,  Simic  year«  n^n  hh  desire  to  take  an 
additional  wife  was  opposed  by  tLo  itiissioimries.  The  result  was  that  tlio 
king  caiTied  out  his  jjolygamous  iotentious  and  relapsed  into  heathenism. 
Tlie  Marshall  lahmd  men  are  tall,  tho  womon  aingularly  short.  »Some 
of  tho  latter  sex,  %viio  are  tif  high  birth,  are  very  gc»od-loi:iking,  and 
extremely  graceful.  The  men  are  tattooed  on  the  bxiy  and  right  up  U* 
the  temples.  Those  i<f  chiefly  family  cover  the  wliule  bxly ;  commoners 
leave  an  unnuirked  patch  from  the  armpit  nearly  to  the  waist.  The  lobe 
of  the  ear  is  perforated,  and  often  gi'eatly  distended  with  an  unclosed 
hoop  of  wood.  When  this  oniament  is  not  tarried,  the  vacant  hxtp  of 
iesh  in  hung  over  the  point  of  tiie  ear.  The  women  tattoo  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  the  foi'earm  nearly  to  the  elbow  in  t-siateful  patterns,  so  that 
they  appear  to  have  on  open-worked  silk  mitts.  The  male  costume  i^ 
decidedly  picturesque.  It  consists  of  two  enormous  t^issels  of  slireda  of  vau 
bark  joined  liy  a  jdaited  strajj  and  disposed  rouml  the  hnlj  so  as  to  form 
a  kilt.  It  is  kept  in  place  by  a  cord  covered  witli  plaiting  of  pretty 
pattern,  which  cord,  being  often  over  a  humlred  feet  long,  is  woond  i-ound 
the  waist  till  it  forms  a  large  coil.  Chiefs  particularly  affect  great 
length  of  conl,  which  d*.i€s  not  impn>ve  tho  wearer's  appearance,  as  it 
makes  the  kilt  too  bunchy.  With  a  coil  of  moderate  wze  the  kilt  is 
very  becoming,  and  recalls  the  Albanian /«#faiie?/a.  The  women^a  dress 
is  composed  of  two  mats  worked  with  devices  of  great  taste.  Tho 
so-called  "Greek  key"  is  eomraon  as  an  ornament  at  the  edges.  These 
mats  are  bound  round  witli  a  conl,  similar  to  that  of  the  men,  above  the 
hips,  leaving  a  few  inches  i>f  mat  nbuve,  while  the  rest  reaches  nearly 
to  the  ankle.  The  costume  is  thus  very  like  a  hiw-nccked  Eur^jpean 
govm  wnihout  sleeves,  and  tbongli  a  little  stififfor  sitting  doAvn  in,  htis 
an  attractiv^c  ap]>ea  ranee  when  the  wearer  stands. 

The  Marshall  Island  canoes  are  like  those  of  the  Gilbert  Islands ; 
but  they  are  larger,  and  on  the  sloping  jdatfurms  built  out  on  each  sido 
there  are  frequently  little  houses  in  which  three  or  four  of  the  crew  can 
eleep.  The  natives  are  great  navigators.  The}"  actually  make  curious 
charts  of  thin  strips  of  wood  tied  together  with  fibres.  Some  of  these 
chart*!  indicate  the  position  of  the  differ  en  t  islands  with  a  eurpiising 
approach  to  aeeumey,  Others  give  tho  directions  of  the  prevailing 
winds  ami  currents.  These  are  used  as  instruments  to  determine  the 
oourBe  to  be  steered,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  wund  and  to  allow 
fur  current  drift  ratlier  than  as  chaiis  are  used  by  us.  At  Kusaie  I  fell  in 
with  the  survivors  of  tho  crews  of  five  canoes  belonging  to  Milli  Atoll  who 
had  been  drifted  from  their  own  island.  After  being  at  sea  six  weeks, 
during  which  they  lost  five  hands  and  had  to  break  up  one  canoe  for 
firewood  to  cook  some  rice,  they  were  driven  ashore  on  Kusaie^  by  the 
Cliristian  natives  of  which  they  were  well  treated. 

llie  islands  of  the  Marshall  Archipelago  are  much  luss  thickly 
IMjpulated  than  the  Gilberts.     Aniho  and  Majuro  att-dls  at  the  time  of 
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my  visit  wore  distracted  by  wurs.  Wars  caused  by  rival  claim  ants  to 
tlic  chiefly  throne  Jire  ccmrmun  in  those  iskmds.  I  am  glml  to  say  that 
wc  BUcceoded  in  making  jioaco  in  b<-ith.  At  Ariiho  I  was  afraid  that, 
until  the  stock  of  firearriiB  in  tlie  hands  of  the  resident  traders  had  been 
lx)nght  np»  eagi^nosH  to  sell  them  to  the  natives  after  my  departure 
would  prevent  any  i>enuimeiit  peace.  Later  information  has  shown  that 
these  fears  wore  justified.  At  Majwro  also  peace  was  maile,  ami  an 
interview  arranged  at  a  Spot  about  midway  between  the  headquarters 
of  tbe  contending  armies.  The  «eeije  was  the  most  interesting  and 
touching  that  I  ever  witnessed,  and  I  ^vish  that  time  allowed  me  to 
de8cril>e  it. 

The  h)w  atolls  of  the  tliree  gi'oups  just  spoken  of  are  c«dled  by 
Railore  the  **Line  Islands/'  from  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
Equation  In  spite  of  their  general  unproductiveness  the  number  of 
coco-nut  trees  i«  so  large  tiiat  there  is  a  coni^iderablo  export  of  copra- 
One  English  and  three  German  firms  have  nearly  the  whole  btminess  in 
their  hands.  There  is  one  American  firm  also,  but  its  transactions  must 
lj>eniuch  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  English,  and  of  at  least  two  of 
the  Gemmn  houses.  All  are  representeti  by  resident  traders.  At 
Majuro  Messrs.  Henderson  and  MacFarlane  have  a  very  complete  and 
extensive  head-station.  At  Jaluit  the  German  firms  of  Herasheim  and 
Co.  and  the  South  Sea  Company,  the  latter  at  the  time  of  my  visit  under 
the  style  of  Gajjelle  and  Co,,  have  large  head-stations  for  this  part  of 
Oceania. 

The  contrast  between  Kusaie  and  Ponapi  in  the  Carolines  and  tho 
low  atcdls  of  the  Marshall*  Gilbert,  and  El  lice  groups  is  striking  and 
agreeable.  Both  of  the  former  are  called  by  our  sailors  '*  high  islands," 
a  designation  which  is  soon  appreciated  by  any  one  w^bo  has  envised 
among  the  gi\mps  mentioned.  Kusaie  is  densely  wooded  and  pietnresque. 
Its  soil  is  ver}^  fertile.  The  pjcople,  who  only  amount  to  between  three 
and  four  hundred,  are  all  Chri^stians^  having  been  converted  by  the 
American  missionaries,  who  have  an  important  station  on  the  island. 
The  Americcin  missionaries  are  fond  of  giving  to  the  [letty  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  the  absurd  title  of  king,  Tokusa, 
the  chief  of  Kusaie,  which  name  includes  all  the  islets  near  as  well  as 
the  main  island  of  Ualan,  is  accordingly  called  king,  though  his  subjects 
are  80  few.  He  speaks  English  well,  and  is  veiy  intelligent  and  well- 
mannered.  The  natives  are  straight-haired  and  rather  light-coloured. 
They  paint  their  canoes  a  dull  red  w^th  a  pigment  made  of  an  ochreous 
earth  found  in  two  caves  on  Ualan.  Their  houses  are  large*  with  iiigh- 
pitclied  roofs  and  elevated  gables.  Most  of  them  now  wear  some  article 
of  European  dress,  but  the  garb  of  the  country  is  a  broad  sasli  woven  of 
the  fibre  of  an  inedible  banana,  fi-equently  dyed  black  except  at  the 
ends,  where  there  are  some  bright  coloured  bars,  which  make  it  resemble 
the  silk  searvca  of  the  Eoman  peasantry. 
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On  tbe  little  island  of  Lole,  i>n  which  tlie  natives  live,  there  are  Bome 
intereeting  ruins,  wliich  appear  to  Ijo  those  of  a  fortress  with  cyclopean 
walls  of  largo  irregular  hlocks  of  basalt-,  25  to  30  feet  tliick.  There  are 
also  canals  and  artifit-ial  harbours .  The  natives  can  give  no  account  of 
them,  though  King  Tokusa  told  me  that  he  believed  they  had  been 
€0ti6tnicted  by  his  ancestors.  In  the  Bplendid  island  of  Tonapi,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  more  harbarous  than  those  of  Ensaie,  there  are 
©von  more  remarkable  ruins.  Four-sided  platforms  stand  out  of  the 
water,  and  are  compose*!  of  1  *ycrs  of  licxagonal  basaltic  prisms,  like 
those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  transversely  superimposed  one  on  antjthor, 
the  prisms  of  a  layer  being  at  right  angles  to  tUost^  of  the  one  alxive  or 
below  it.  These  platforms  are  arranged  to  form  canal  streete,  and  the 
walls  of  edifices  erected  on  them  are  built  of  basaltic  columns  in  liko 
manner.  The  ruins  are  mueh  overgrown  with  the  rich  vegetation  of 
the  tropics,  but  enough  is  visible  to  diselos©  the  remains  of  a  city,  of  a 
second  Tenice,  of  whose  builders  we  are  ignorant. 

Yap,  in  the  Western  Carolines,  is  singularly  int<5re«ting.  The 
natives  are  gook-looking  and  profusely  tattooed.  Tho  hands  and  fore- 
arms of  the  Tvomcn  are  tattooed  with  mitts  as  in  the  Marshall  Inlands* 
The  honses  are  large  and  built  of  mats.  They  stand  on  an  extensive 
platform  of  earth  revetted  witJi  stones,  against  which  is  placed  the 
curious  stone  money  of  the  islanders.  This  is  in  tho  form  of  huge  discs 
of  arragonite,  quarried  in  the  IVdew  Islands,  mure  than  200  miles  away. 
The  discs  are  like  great  grindstones,  and  frequently  weigh  three  tons. 
People  have  said  on  hearing  of  this  money  that  there  was  not  much  risk 
■of  its  being  stcdon.  Nevertheless  an  American  trader  at  Yap  complained 
to  me  that  some  which  had  been  placed  in  his  charge  had  been  c^irried 
off  in  the  night 

I  visited  two  other  islands  wliich  may  be  included  in  the  Caroline 
grtmp.  These  were  Xngu or  and  Greenwich  Island,  both  low  atolls.  At 
Nuguor  human  sacrifices  are  still  offered ;  one  had  occurred  about  two 
years  before  I  was  there.  The  inhabitants  are  of  almost  gigantic  size. 
They  are  ruled  by  two  queens,  and  have  retaineil  the  tradition  of  their 
migratitin  from  Samoa  and  the  name  of  tho  chief,  Vave,  who  led  it. 
Oreenwich  Island  is  very  little  known.  The  inhabitants  make  tn^a 
from  the  Imrk  of  a  bread-fruit  tree,  being,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only 
people  dwelling  on  a  low  island  in  these  seas  who  do*  The  costume  of 
the  men  is  a  T  b^mdago  formed  of  a  mat  almost  as  line  in  texture  as 
muslin. 

I  visited  the  Felew  Islands  exactly  a  oentuiy  after  the  wreck  of  the 
Antehpe,  through  which  the  natives  ivere  introdnetHl  to  the  civilised 
world.  On  tho  centenary  of  the  wreck  I  succeeded  in  inducing  the  two 
principal  kings  to  make  a  treaty  and  stop  the  w^ars  which  had  long  de- 
vastated their  islands.  They  also  promised  to  givo  up  tho  cruel  and 
aavage  custom  of  taking  heads.     Tbe  Pelew  islanders  are  a  particularly 
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interoistiiig  pcsople.  Iti  each  village  there  are  large  "cliib-hoxiB<^,"  to 
which  the  younger  men  i-csort  A  few  wumeu  from  noij^hbfinring 
villageil  also  frequent  them.  It  is  not  considered  eomrne  il  faut  for  a 
wuinan  to  enter  one  in  her  own  viUage,  If  she  did  sho  would  Ijecome 
an  outcast ;  going  into  one  a  mile  or  two  off,  however,  in  no  way  affcots 
her  poaition.  The  buildings  are  of  wood,  and  the  gable  ends  are  adorned 
with  carvings  and  frescoes.  There  is  also  in  the  Pelow  lelandB,  a  curious 
kind  of  money.  It  is  really  bits  of  antique  glasa  vef^sels  and  jjisper  beads, 
which  the  people  believe  came  down  from  the  god»^,  but  which  in  fact 
came  out  of  the  ships  of  early  navigators.  The  scenery'  of  the  isIan^Ja  is 
picturesque  and  varied.  There  are  grassy  downs,  wooded  hills,  and 
precipitous  coral  islets  crowned  with  verdure. 

In  the   Polynesian   archipcdagoes  of  Samoa  and  Tonga  wo  find  a 
superior  race  and,  especially  iu   the  latter,  a  comparatively  advfoicod 
civilisation.     The  people  of  the  two  are  akin.     The  Samoans  are  of  a 
softer  type  than  the  Tongane,  who  live  in  a  cooler  climate.     The  be^iuty 
of  the  fcSamnau  women  has  often  been  remarked,  and  it  would  Ik?  difficult 
to  exaggerate  it.     The  ToDgans  are  of  greater  stature,  and  the  women 
are  rather  handsome  than  j>retty.     The  scenery  of  the  Samoan  Islands 
is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  New  Britain  and  Eastern  New  Guinea, 
Except  in  the  Vavau  gn:*up,the  Tongan  scenery  is  at  best  rather  poor,  as 
the  islands  are,  in  general^  low.     Samoa  is  always  hot,  whilst  the  winter 
climate  of  Tonga-tabu  is  delicious.     Both  archipelagoes  are  visited  by 
hurricane.^,  but  they  are  appt^reutly  legs  violent  than  those  of  the  AVest 
Indies  and  come  rarely.     All  the  Sumoaus  are  Christians,  most  of  them 
being  under  the  missionarieii  of  the  London  Society.     There  are  also 
Wesleyans  and  IJoman  Catholics.    In  Apia  there  in  a  large  stone  Catholic 
church  and  some  excellent   schools   fiir   white,   half-caste,  and  native 
children,  kept  by  Freneh  nuns,  of  whose  work  no  praise  can  be  too  high. 
Of  late  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  organiHo  a  settled  govern- 
ment in  Samoa;  and  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  tlie  United  States 
have  recognised,  and  have  entered  into  treaty  relations  with  the  chief, 
Malietoa,  w^ho  has  been  made  king.     The  head  of  a  rival  family,  the 
Tnpua,  is  vice-king.     There  is  a  parliament  of  nobles  and  elected  re- 
presentatives who  sit  in  a  single  assembly.     The  country  was  for  a  long 
time  the  scene  of  tribal  wars,  and  the  now  govornment  was  established 
to  ensure  peace.     It  has,  to  a  groat  extent,  proved  a  failure,  as  it  has  no 
[Kiwcr  and  no  one  respects  it.     On   the  whole  the  country  has  been 
l^eaceful  since  its  establishment,  soleb^  because  the  |Tcople  are  afniid  that 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  would  lead  to  interference  on  the  part  of 
foreign  men-of-war.     IJpolo,  on  which  the  town  of  Apia  is,  has  some 
large  plantations  owned  liy  Germans,     The  Gennans  have  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ti-ade  in  their  hands,  but  the  British  share  is  increasing. 
Apia  is  an  orderly  settlement  of  white  men,  with  a  municipal  govern- 
ment secured  to  it  by  treaty.     The  town  and  district  are  exempt  from 
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Samoan  jiinsdiction,  and  liave  an  extm-tenitoiial  status,  sometliiug  like 
that  of  iL  foreign  **  concession/'  at  a  ticaty-port  in  China  or  Japan. 

Tonga  is  trying  a  conBtitutionul  experiment  on  its  own  acconnt. 
3Ir.  Bilker,  an  cx-Wesloyan  misBtonary,  ha3  drawn  op  a  constitution  to 
which  tho  vcnorablo  king  George,  who  was  over  ninety  years  old  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  but  was  as  vigorouH  as  mo&t  men  of  sixty,  has  given 
Lia  approval.  There  is  a  cabinet  of  which  the  ex-missionary  is  the  head, 
a  parliament,  and  a  constitutional  sovereign.  There  is  also  a  regular 
judicial  establishment.  Great  Britiiiu  has  entered  into  treaty  relations 
with  Tonga,  am!  has  even  accorded  a  limited  juri8<1iction  over  British 
subjects  to  Tongan  courts.  Englishmen  in  the  South  Seas  are  fond  of 
laughing  at  the  Tongan  polity.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  new  St^ite 
that  ita  public  expenditure  U  small » that  it  has  been  for  years  perfectly 
orderly,  and  that  there  are  in  the  group  probably  five  t Ernes  as  many 
miles  of  carriage  road  as  there  are  in  our  colony  of  Fiji.  There  are 
many  Tongans  still  living  who  saw  the  first  horse  lirought  to  their 
own  particular  island,  and  thought  that  it  w^as  a  large  kind  of  pig* 
There  arc  hundreds  of  hoi'ses  in  the  archipelago  now^  and  most  Tongans 
are  fearlesfs  liorsemcn.  They  are  also  capital  cricketers,  which  they 
owe  to  the  good  sense  of  that  very  able  man,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Moulton,  who 
is,  or  w*aB  till  lately,  at  the  head  *tf  the  Wealeyan  Mission.  Mr.  Moulton 
has  founded  an  admiral*le  college.  The  scholars*  receive  an  education 
equal  to  that  given  in  the  colonies,  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  public 
examinations,  and  amongst  other  siirjjrises  heard  the  first  canto  of  the 
*  Paradise  Lost  *  recited  in  the  native  tongue.  Most  v£  the  Tongans  are 
Wesleyans,  but  there  is  also  a  Eoman  Catholic  mission  in  tho  country, 
and  a  mmlcrato  number  of  the  natives  belong  to  that  church.  Till  lately 
tho  trade  was  almijst  exclnsively  carrieil  on  by  Germans,  but  our 
countrymen  are  getting  ci>ntrol  of  great  part  of  it. 

All  Pacific  Iskmdei's,  even  many  of  the  Melanesian  cannibals,  are 
distinguished  by  a  remarkable  refinement  of  external  manners.  The 
Polynesians  excel  all  others;  and,  prokibly,  no  people  in  the  world 
surpass  tho  Tongans  and  kSamoans  in  grace  and  dignity  of  deportment. 
The  latter  raa^s  are  highly  cerenii>niou8,  and  great  observers  of  etiquette. 
In  Tonga  at  a  kava  party,  w^Iiere  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  the  Piper 
meihiftiticum  is  drunk,  the  order  of  precedence  is  as  strictly  obsei'ved  as  it 
would  be  at  a  European  State  banquet.  In  Samoa  the  Jcava  root  is 
chewed  by  young  ladies  before  being  placed  in  the  bowl.  In  Tonga  it 
is  invariably  poundml  on  a  lap»stone.  Connoisseurs  assert  that  the 
beverage  is  never  so  good  as  when  the  root  has  been  chewed.  I  never 
quitt*  got  over  mj  repugnance  to  that  method  of  preparing  it,  and  only 
drank  of  it  sparingly  and  to  avoid  giving  ofienco  w'hen  out  of  Tonga. 
Even  in  Tonga  1  lelt  little  inclination  to  indulge  in  it  freely,  possibly 
because  I  retain  my  youthful  dislike  to  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  the 
flavour  of  which  that  of  ^ara  cloaely  resembles. 
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My  first  visit  to  New  GriiiDea  was  in  the  latfcer  part  of  1884,  m  tho 
fillip  I  commantknl  was  in  ComtnodniT,  now  Admiral  Erekiiie's  Rqiiadron, 
when  that  oflSeer  proclaimed  the  British  Protectorate.  The  complete 
success  with  whicli  tho  ConiuKxlore  canied  out  this  delicate  operation, 
was  shown  in  tlie  uninterrupted  friendly  relations  existing  l>etween  tho 
white  men  and  the  nativeH  in  all  ports  visited.  It  is  no  mean  testinion^' 
to  the  excel lenec^  of  the  f 'oinmodore's  arrangements,  and  tho  jK'rfection 
of  the  discipline  he  maintained,  that  though  hundreds  of  sailors  were  in 
daily  contact  with  natives,  to  many  of  whom  white  men  were  almost 
unknown,  not  a  single  nnplensaiitness  f>ccurred*  To  this  sfitisfuctory 
result  the  influence  of  the  remarkably  able  and  zealous  missionaries,  the 
Eev.  Meesrs*  Lawes  and  Chalmers,  greatly  contributed.  The  g< ^od  work 
that  these  two  a<lmiraljle  men  have  done  is  simply  astonishing  in  amount 
and  in  beneficial  effeet. 

To  one  who  hag  cruised  much  amongst  the  small  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  w^ho  has  grown  familiar  w^ith  the  monotJDnous  landscapes  of 
Australia,  the  scenery  of  New  Gninea  appears  especially  grand  and 
imposing.  It  diflters  greatly  in  character.  Near  Port  Moresby  the 
headlands  are  sparsely  wooded,  and  in  the  dry  season  have  an  almost 
arid  look.  As  South  Cape  is  aj^tp roach ed  the  vegetation  becojues  more 
luxuriant ;  and  near  China  Straits  are  found  all  the  varied  tints  of 
folidge  and  berbage  which  delight  the  eye  in  New  Britain.  As  far  as 
has  been  ascertained  the  climate  is  not  favourable  to  Europeans. 

Tho  natives  of  the  coast  evidently  belong  to  two  distinct  races. 
From  a  point  rather  to  the  westward  of  Port  Moi-eaby  right  on  to  Aroma, 
the  people  are  light-coloured,  of  tall  and  graceful  figure,  grave  in  manner, 
taciturn,  and  abhoring  cannibalism*  Tho  nien*H  dress  is  h imply  a  strip 
of  bark  twisted  into  a  string.  The  wearers  of  this  express  great  con- 
tempt for  neighljouring  tribes  whu  go  ]^>erfectly  naked.  The  other  race 
is  black,  of  shorter  and  etiirdier  figure,  nimble,  cheerful,  lixjuaclous,  and 
cannibal.  The  men  wear  a  curious  and  decent  costume  of  leaf.  The 
women  of  both  races  wear  the  tifi  |>ettieoat  of  grass,  which  is  very  like  a 
ballet-dance r*s  skirt.  At  Fort  Moresby  tha  houses  are  built  half  in 
the  water.  At  Tupu-selei,  Kaile,  and  Kappa-kappa,  lliey  stand  out  in 
the  sea  at  a  distanee  of  a  couple  of  hundred  vards  from  the  beaeh. 
Throughout  the  parts  of  New  Guinea  with  which  I  am  acq  uu  in  ted,  the 
inhabitanis  are  ingenious  and  industrious  agriculturists,  and  cjvrefully 
fence  in  their  plantations*  Their  houfscs  are  large  and  well  binlt.  They 
make  very  fine  fishing- nets.  The  canoes  of  Port  Moresby  are  of  enormous 
fsisce,  and  the  trees  out  of  w^hich  they  are  dug  are  procured  by  barter 
from  tribes  living  a  long  way  ofiT,  The  Port  Moreivby  pottery  is  made 
in  large  quantities  for  export;  as  is  a  finer  kind  at  Toulon  Island  l>y  the 
dark  race.  This  shows  that  both  races  engage  in  manufacttjring  industry 
for  the  express  purpose  of  trading  with  the  products,  a  thing  of  happy 
augury  for  their  future  progress. 
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I  made  an  exciirsion  from  Soutli  Cape  t<>  the  an  men  t  of  a  neighbour^ 
iug  mountain,  wbeiie  our  paviy  had  to  pass  the  night  ahnoet  withont 
food  or  water,  and  drenched  to  the  &kin  by  a  nearly  continnons  fall  of 
very  line  rain.  The  diseomforts  of  the  night  were  ficareely  eompen Bated 
by  the  pleasure  of  hoisting  the  Union  Jack  in  the  morning.  Attempta 
at  sleep  were  constantly  frnstrated  by  the  necessity  of  expelling  some 
particularly  unpleasant  intruders — slugs  as  thick  as  your  forefinger  and 
six  or  seven  inches  long,  which  persistently  endeavoured  to  get  inside 
one^s  shirt.  Twice  I  was  aroused  from  a  doze  by  finding  them  coiled 
round  my  ears.  We  took  off  our  wet  clothes  before  lying  down,  and  our 
native  companions  seized  the  txicasion  to  put  them  on,  with  such  cheery 
impudence,  that  we  were  obliged  to  join  in  their  roars  of  langhter  instead 
of  scolding  them.  One  gentleman  converted  a  pair  of  inexpressibles 
into  a  vest  with  sleeves,  so  much  to  the  improvement  of  his  personal 
appearance  that  I  made  him  a  present  of  them ;  and  he  had  the  hi  monr 
of  being  presented  to  the  Commodore  in  his  becoming  garb,  which  ho 
wore  throughout  our  stay- 

My  second  trip  to  New  Guinea  included  visits  t<»  the  Luuisiades,  to 
Woodlark  Island,  to  Rook  and  Long  Islands,  nnd  ti>  the  mainland  near 
Cape  King  "William,  The  Louisiado  people  are  in  physi*£ue  and  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  inferior  to  both  races  *>f  South- eastern  New  Guinea^ 
Many  of  them  are  t|uite  unfamiliar  with  white  nmiK  But  I  found,  even 
amongst  them,  some  who  had  heard  of  Queen  Victoria^  a  name  which  i* 
BO  frequently  known  and  so  greatly  rei^pected  Ihronghout  the  South- 
western racific,  that  the  stranger  is  fairly  astnniflhed,  A  native  of 
Joanne t  Island  intimated  that  lie  was  aware  that  tjueen  Victoria  was 
tbe  chiLd'  of  Cooktown,  the  little  port  in  Northern  Queensland.  On 
Eoesel  Island  I  noticed,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  men,  the  curious 
dentition  which  the  eminent  Eussian  traveller  Dr.  Miklnkho  Maclay  has 
called  **  macrotlontism."  A  continuous  tooth  extends  over  the  simce 
usually  occupicil  by  two  or  three  teeth.  I'he  Woodlark  islanders  are 
very  fierce,  and  at  one  time  1  thought  a  colliHiun  with  them  inevitable. 
They  make  the  same  curious  gesture  of  salutati»>u  as  the  Basilaki  (or 
Moresby)  islanders^  pinching  first  the  nose  with  one  hand  and  then  the 
navel  with  the  other,  finishiTig  up  with  a  low  boiv. 

The  natives  of  the  north-eabt  cotist  of  Now  Guinea  whom  I  met  were 
black,  and  not  superior  in  physique  to  the  Louisiade  people.  AV^hilo  in 
the  south  of  New  Guinea  the  natives  are  in  the  stone  age,  these  people 
have  not  got  beyond  the  pcriud  i  »f  shell  implementa.  They  could  hardly 
be  made  to  understand  the  use  of  a  tomahawk,  and  w-ere  frightened  by 
striking  a  match. 

Tlic  Eook  islanders  seemed  never  to  have  seen  a  white  man.  Smoke 
coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  officer  with  a  pipe  greatly  surprised  them. 
A  chief  on  being  brought  up  to  a  looking-glass  was  stnick  dumb.  The 
exhibition  of  a  cat  caused   great  excitement,  which   was    immensely 
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increased  by  showing  thorn  a  sheep.  They  are  a  light-colonred,  tall, 
good-looking  race,  who  express  great  rej>ugnaiice  to  cannibalism.  They 
build  good  houses  and  temples,  have  well  laid-out  villages,  and  possess 
large  highly  painted  canoes  ornamented  with  carvings.  They  practice 
circumcision,  and  an  incised  figure  of  an  alligator  adorns  the  entrance  to 
their  temples.  Their  reception  of  my  companions  and  myself  was 
courteous  and  friendly  in  the  extreme.  One  of  the  officers  of  H.M.S. 
Dart  was  a  good  conjuror,  and  the  delight  with  which  the  disappearance 
of  a  coin  through  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler  was  hailed  by  the  natives  was 
intense. 

A  few  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  South-western  Pacific 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  I  believe  that  the  members  of  even  the  most 
savage  tribes  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  white  men.  There  are 
some  tribes  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  barbarous  custom  of  taking  heads, 
will  make  unprovoked  attacks  on  white  visitors.  But  they  are  com- 
paratively rare  exceptions.  I  fear  that  most  of  the  so-called  '<  outrages  ** 
arc  to  the  natives  what  the  retaliatory  action  of  ships  of  war  is  to  us. 
We  regard  the  latter  as  the  proper  punishment  of  an  offending  tribe ; 
and  the  islanders  look  upon  the  killing  of  a  white  man — if  any  white 
man  has  done  them  an  injury — as  much  the  same  thing.  Events  have 
proved  that  the  old  practice — for  years  given  up  by  us,  but  still  followed 
by  some  Euroi>ean  nations — of  the  wholesale  punishment  of  the  people 
of  an  island  charged  with  an  **  outrage  "  does  nothing  to  improve  re- 
lations with  the  islanders.  The  plan  of  punishing  only  the  really 
guilty  has  been  far  more  successful,  and  when  that  is  universally 
adopted  the  friendliness  of  our  relations  is  sure  to  increase.  During  all 
my  cruises  we  invariably  contrived  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
natives,  even,  as  at  Woodlark  Island,  where  they  were  at  first  very 
suspicious.  But  I  had  the  immense  advantage  of  cruising,  at  all  events 
in  most  waters,  where  the  humane  and  just  actions  of  my  predecessors 
had  brought  the  names  of  English  captains  into  high  repute  with  people 
who,  savage  as  they  are,  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  I  doubt  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  a  determination  to  act  justly  and  considerately 
failed  to  make  friends  of  the  Pacific  islanders.  Fortj'  years  ago 
Captain  John  Erskine,  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Havannah^  proved  that 
this  was  possible,  perhaps  easy ;  and  I  advise  any  one  likely  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  islanders  to  read  the  charming  narrative  of  his 
cmiso. 

The  diminution  of  population  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Pacific. 
It  has  perhaps  been  arrested  in  Fiji.  Time  will  show  if  the  stoppage  is 
permanent.  On  the  small  Wallis  Island  under  the  Catholic,  and  Niu6 
or  Savage  Island  under  the  Protestant  missionaries,  the  people  increase ; 
elsewhere,  whether  Christian  or  savage,  they  dimmish.  It  is  common 
for  natives  to  speak  of  the  greater  numbers  of  their  tribes  in  former 
days,  and  there  is  evidence  to  support  their  assertion.     Can  it  be  that 
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the  islandfl  of  the  Pacific  Jjaw  been  the  seats  of  a  succeKHion  of  rticce,  all 
of  which  Lave  at  a  curtitin  period  in  their  history  declined  and  dis- 
appeared, and  that  onr  actpmintance  with  tho  present  inhabitants  only 
began  when  the  declining  fitage  had  Ixjen  reached?  The  fcuggewtion  is 
made  with  timidity^  hut  I  eonfeeB  that  I  Bomotinies  fanc}'^  that  something 
like  it  may  explain  the  existence  of  the  cnrious  niins  so  %videly  scattered 
throughout  Oceania. 

.  Tho  Pacific  islands  cannot  l>e  mentioned  without  calling  to  mind 
the  missionaries  who  labour  am-jngst  them.  Their  success  has  been 
very  great ;  but,  great  as  it  is»  I  think  its  magnitude  has  Ijeen  exag- 
gerated. Tho  Christianity  of  the  Western  Polynesians  i«  not  much  to 
Ijoast  of ;  and  their  present  state  of  civilitsation  is  much  more  owing  to 
frequent  intercourse  witli  whito  men  who  are  not  missionaries,  than  is 
generally  admitted.  Without  missions  they  would  not  have  advanced 
as  far  as  they  have  done ;  nor  with  them  would  the  advance  have  been 
what  it  is  had  no  other  white  men  ever  gone  among  them.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Fiji,  Some  of  the  ** pioneer"  missionaries  are  men  of 
whom  every  country  might  feel  proud.  The  influence  for  good  of  such 
men  as  Mr,  Moultou  of  Tonga,  or  Mr,  Eobertson  of  Erroraauga,  is 
enoi-nious ;  but  they  are  men  of  enlarged  views  and  of  even  statesmanlike 
capacity,  who  would  be  powerful  over  their  fellows  anywhere.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Messrs,  Lawes  and  Chalmers  in  New  Guinea,  and 
AviH  explain  to  a  groat  extent  their  astonishing  eiiccees.  Mr,  Chalmers 
is  a  born  leafier  of  men,  and  his  ascendancy  over  those  with  whom  ho  is 
brought  in  contact  is  due  to  a  never-failing  tact  and  a  nobility  of  mind 
M'hich  have  been  rarely  equalled. 

It  is  hazardous  to  forecast  tho  future^  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
PaciSc  islands  are  likely,  for  generations  yet  to  come,  to  be  of  use  to 
mankind  at  large.  Fertile  as  they  may  be,  they  can  only  1k3  nnide  pro- 
ductive with  lalxjnr,  of  which  no  man  can  ea}'  where  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
The  Spanish  colonisation  of  the  Caribbean  Islands  cannot  be  repeated ; 
exterujination  of  the  natives  and  the  substitution  of  African  slaveK  are, 
fortunately,  impossible.*  Thongh  wo  have  made  what  I  venture  tu  think 
an  unwise  and  nncalled-for  irruption  into  Kew  Guinea,  we  are  not 
likely  to  do  as  at  least  one  foreign  nation  has  done.  One  great  State 
has  begun  its  colonial  history  by  annuxing  islands  which  ctinnot  for 
many  years,  if  over,  do  more  than  provide  moderate  incomes  for  two  or 
three  trading  houses,  and  tho  trade  of  which  will  infallibly  pass  into 
English  hands  if  any  tiring  like  fair  conipetitifm  is  jiermitted.  This  is 
not  a  profitable  return  for  a  material  increase  of  public  expend itnre,  for 
an  injudiciously  wide  distribution  of  a  not  too  considerable  naval  force, 

♦  Even  eliould  Ckineee  immigmtion  repeople  the  ieland,  which  h  possible  and  not 
very  uijlikel)%  many  years  rnimt  elapso  before  tlic  products  of  Oc«atiia  will  bo  at  llio 
disposal  uf  the  oiiLj?id©  world  in  t^ouHidemble  quaDtitiefi.  TLu  tiny  is  pnet  whea  even 
CUinete  would  cuU'.vute  tbe  islnud  n»  the  virtuFiJ  gtnTea  of  tho  white  phintors. 
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and  for  the  risk  of  eutanglemcnts  full  of  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of 
foreign  relations. 

As  we  have  choeen  to  go  to  New  Guinea  uninvitod,  we  are  bound  in 
honour  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to  the  races  who  have  not  resented  our 
intrusion,  but  have  received  us  as  friends.  If  we  do  not  take  the  proper 
steps,  we  shall  soon  find  that  we  have  a  wolf  by  the  ears.  We  have 
a  noble  chance,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  another,  of  showing  that 
Englishmen  can  rule  barbarians  without  exterminating  them  or  dispos- 
sessing them  of  their  lands.  I  believe  it  possible  to  make  Xew  Guinea 
happy,  prosperous,  and  civilised ;  I  also  believe  that  it  may,  and  in  no 
long  time,  be  made  self-supporting.  But  the  right  method  must  be 
adopted,  and  a  system  to  suit  politicians  hero  and  in  Australia  may 
be  utterly  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  If  the  latter  be 
adopted  the  natives  will  deserve  all  the  pity  we  can  give  them. 

PreTious  to  the  resdiDg  of  the  above  paper. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Aberdare)  annouuced  that  CaptaiQ  Bridge,  the  author,  was 
prevented  being  present,  through  having  been  just  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Co/onttt,  one  of  the  largest  ves-sels  of  war  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  Captain  Briiige  was 
for  several  years  Deputy  Commissioner  to  enforce  the  laws  as  to  the  employment  of 
labour  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Most  of  those  present  had  observed  from  time  to  time 
the  accounts  that  appeared  in  the  papers  of  outrages  committed  on  the  natives  of  many 
of  the  islands,  especially  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  Xew  Hebrides ;  of  late  years 
the  British  (Government  had  most  laudably  endeavoured  to  enforce  those  laws  and 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  being  kidnapped  and  taken  to  the  Australian  Colonies, 
especially  to  Queensland,  which  had  been  the  principal  offender  in  this  respect.  It 
had  been  the  duty  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to  puuis»h  offenders  against  those 
laws,  llie  veteran  traveller,  Baron  Hubner,  had  published  a  book  describing  his 
visits  to  the  British  possessions.  He  accom]^nied  Captain  Bridge  on  part  of  his 
cruise  in  1884,  and  had  given  a  most  lively  desicription  of  all  that  he  saw.  He  had 
a!so  given  what  to  Englishmen  must  be  a  very  pleasant  account  of  the  state  of  things 
that  he  found  on  board  the  ship.  We  often  found  fault  with  our  army  although 
that  army  was  constantly  doing  most  heroic  duties,  and  we  were  often  told  that  our 
navy  was  nothing  like  the  navy  of  the  olden  time^  but  with  regard  to  the  Espihgle 
commanded  by  Captain  Bridge,  Boron  Hubner  after  speaking  of  the  officers  as  being 
very  intelligent  and  pleasant  companions,  said,  **  Most  of  the  sailors  seem  to  me  very 
young,  but  strong,  well  set  up,  and  cheerful.  I  am  struck  by  the  tone  of  good 
breeding  that  prevails  on  board.  There  is  not  a  coarse  word  nor  an  oath.  Every- 
thing goes  like  clockwork.  What  a  contrast  to  what  I  have  seen  forty  years  ago 
on  board  many  Elnglish  and  other  men-of-war!"  The  photographs  exhibited  on 
the  table  were  taken  by  the  sailors  themselves  from  instructions  they  received  from 
a  photographer  in  Australia.  This  would  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  wonderful 
ad  vanoe  over  the  Jack  Tar  of  old.  In  the  absence  of  Captain  Bridge  the  paper  would 
hi  read  by  Mr.  Gervase  Mathew  who  was  one  of  the  officers  on  board  the  Espiegie. 

After  the  paper, 

Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay,  who  was  called  u^wn  by  the  Chairman,  said  his  experience 
had  principally  lain  among  the  natives  in  Fiji,  Samoa,  and  the  Friendly  Islands. 
C  aptain  Bridge  deserved  great  thanks  for  the  information  he  had  given  with  reganl 
to  the  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific,  because  it  was  most  difficult  to  obtain  such 
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informatioiu  Wbeu  lie  (Mr.  Maudslay)  was  out  Uitve  lie  used  to  question  all  the 
Government  Agents  who  saikd  in  the  vessels  employed  in  the  labour  tratle,  but 
they  were  not  always  careful  observers,  and  such  as  were  gotwl  oli&errers  were  not 
always  able  to  describe  what  they  had  6€od.  One  man  to  whom  he  spoke  seeiwd 
to  be  very  intelligent  and  greatly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  Solomon  Islands, 
but  when  he  attempted  to  describe  the  country  his  language  altogether  failed  him, 
and  he  simply  said,  "  1  never  saw  such  aceneiy.  There  is  first-rale  bathing,  most 
ijcnutiful  blue  w^ater»  and  it  is  a  most  elig;ible  site  for  villa  residences.*^  It  turned 
out  that  his  previuus  occuiiation  had  Imjcu  that  of  a  hou5e-agent  in  Melbourne.  The 
question  of  the  migrations  from  island  to  island  was  a  very  inleresting  one»  Captain 
Bridge  had  allude^l  to  a  li^ht-coloured  jieople  who  lived  on  llofjlv  Isbud,  and  there 
were  li^ht*coloured  people  on  many  of  the  ibbrids  of  the  western  groui^s,  but  they 
must  certainly  have  m ignited  from  the  east.  There  hatl  lK?en  a  great  diBtribution 
of  races  from  one  or  more  centres,  but  he  wanted  very  much  to  know  where  the 
centres  were.  It  was  most  iui|M)rtairt  and  interesting  to  trace  these  migrations.  On 
one  occasion  he  w^nt  to  clmich  in  the  King  Country  in  New  Zealand  ;  it  was  on 
Thursday,  but  it  was  explained  to  him  by  the  Maoris  that  the  king  had  found  four 
Sundays  in  a  month  too  many,  so  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  there  should  only 
be  a  Sunday  every  ten  days.  The  service  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  the  chief  turned  round  and  said,  "I  suppose  it  is  all  gibberish 
to  you,  but  those  were  the  songs  that  our  forefathers  sang  when  they  cam©  from 
Hawaii."  Tliis  Maori  tradition  of  the  migration  from  Hawaii  is  particularly  clear,  but 
Hawaii  is  a  name  found  in  many  forms  all  over  the  Pacific,  such  as  Savaii  in  Samoa, 
Haapaii  in  Tonga,  and  the  Hawakl  of  Kew  Zealand,  and  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
tbe  true  Hawaii  of  tradition* 

He  was  at  aue  tinio  engaged  in  assisting  tu  the  establishment  of  the  authority 
of  a  supreme  chief  or  king  in  Samoa,  and  he  was  much  struck  by  the  stress  laid  by 
the  natives  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  claim  of  Mahetoa  to  this  chieftainship  on  the 
grounds  of  descent.  It  appeareil  that  the  first  Malietoa  had  risen  to  jxiwer  as  a 
leader  of  a  revolt  against  tlie  rule  of  the  Tongans  who  had  invaded  and  conquered 
the  Samoa  Islands,  What  was  the  date  of  tlio  Tongan  conquest  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  ascertain,  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Tongans  took  place  proljably  not  more  than 
250  years  ago,  as  only  bttween  twenty  and  twenty-five  Malietoas  had  since  then 
succeeded  to  the  name.  In  the  islands  of  Upolu  and  ESavaii,  the  Bamoan  natives 
liiihabit  only  the  sea  coaat,  and  tlie  Tongans  effected  the  couque^t  by  making  a  road 
mlong  tlie  central  mountain  ridge  and  thence  making  descents  on  the  \  iliages  on 
cither  side  of  the  island*  Traces  of  these  roads  called  Ala  i  Tonga  (Tongan  roads) 
can  stilt  bo  seen. 

A  number  of  Bamoan  chiefs  and  elders  once  met  him  to  diaaiss  some  matter  of 
business  in  the  house  of  Dr*  Turner  the  missionaiy  at  Apia.  Just  before  tiie  meet* 
ing,  Dr,  Turner  (who  had  recently  returned  from  a  missionary  voyage  to  tlie  Gilbert 
and  ElJicc  group),  had  been  sho\ving  hiui  a  staff  which  had  been  given  him  by 
sume  natives  la.  one  of  tbe  EUice  Islands  who  held  to  the  tradition  that  their  fore- 
ditbers  had  come  from  Faleuli  in*  Samoa,  and  had  brought  this  stuff  with 
them.  Tho  staff^  w^hich  was  old  and  worm-eaten,  held  together  with  a  lashing  of 
sinnet,  did  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  way  from  the  tall  staff  which  a  Samoau 
orator  always  holds  in  his  hand  and  leans  on  when  making  a  sfieech.  After 
the  business  of  the  meeting  w^as  over,  this  staff  ^vas  hhown  to  the  native  chiefs. 


*  Mr.  Maudsky,  who  waa  speaking  from  memory,  said  that  he  was  not  certain  of 
tho  natue  af  the  disti  ict. 
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without  however  any  remark  being  made  as  to  ittf  history,  and  it  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  The  first  remark  made  was,  that  the  sinnet  with  which  it  was 
bound  was  foreign,  as  the  strands  were  not  plaited  in  tho  Samoan  manner.  Then, 
when  it  passed  to  the  hands  of  one  of  the  "  talking  chiefs,*'  after  examining  it 
carefully,  he  stood  up  as  if  about  to  commence  a  speech,  placing  his  bauds  on  the 
top  of  the  staff  and  then  attempting  to  rest  his  chin  on  his  hands.  He  then  sat 
down  with  the  remark  that  the  staff  must  have  come  from  Faleuli.  ^yhen  asked 
why,  he  replied,  **  Did  not  you  see  that  when  my  hands  were  on  the  top  of  it  I 
eould  not  pass  it  under  my  chin,  and  no  orator  would  have  the  bad  manners  to  talk 
over  a  staff  that  he  could  not  rest  against  his  chest ;  but  the  men  of  Faleuli  are  so 
tall  that  they  could  use  a  staff'  of  that  height  without  offence.**  Subsequently, 
inquiries  at  Faleuli  resulted  in  showing  that  the  story  was  well  known  that 
several  generations  before,  a  number  of  largo  canoes  had  put  to  sea  on  some  expedi- 
tion from  which  they  never  returned,  and  that  they  were  never  heard  of  again. 

He  would  like  to  hear  more  about  the  ruins  in  the  Caroline  Islands  which  Captain 
Bridge  had  alluded  to.  It  was  important  that  they  should  be  carefully  described 
and  surveyed*  The  traditions  and  customs  of  tho  Samoans  had  been  preserved  to 
us  in  Dr.  Turner's  admirable  book,  and  those  of  Tonga  in  that  best  of  all  books  on 
native  affairs — Mariner's  '  Tonga  Islands,'  which  bad  apparently  become  Professor 
Huxley's  favorite  theological  reading ;  but  it  is  to  the  efforts  of  naval  officers  and 
deputy  commissioners  that  we  must  look  to  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
natives  of  the  Western  Pacific,  before  they  become  influenced  by  foreign  ideas  and 
customs. 

The  Chairman  called  uix>n  the  meeting  to  join  him  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Captain  Bridge  for  his  interesting  paper,  which  was  brimful  of  information, 
graphically  conveyed  by  a  man  of  unusual  powers  of  observation.  It  was  most 
satisfactory  to  Englishmen  to  know  that  their  maritime  supremacy  was  maintained 
by  men  of  such  intelligence  and  humanity.  If  all  officers  were  like  Captain  Bridge 
many  of  the  difficult  problems  as  to  the  proper  relations  between  semi-barbarous  and 
civilised  people  would  be  satisfactorily  solved.  He  was  pleased  to  learn  from  the 
paper,  as  he  had  previously  done  from  Mr.  Romilly's  account  of  the  same  regions, 
that  the  practice  of  wholesale  vengeance  for  an  act  of  cruelty  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  English,  though  he  was  sorry  to  say  it  had  not  been  by  some  other  nations  as 
civilised  as  ourselves.  Mr.  Uomilly  had  described  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
natives  at  finding  that  when  an  Englishman  had  been  maltreated  or  murdered,  the 
vessel  that  arrived  subsequently  did  not  take  indiscriminate  vengeance  on  the  people, 
but  only  tried  to  discover  the  real  offenders  and  punish  them.  The  effect  of  that 
action  had  been  most  advantageous  in  every  way,  teaching  tho  natives  that  the  real 
offence  lay  in  the  perpetrators  of  the  act  and  not  in  the  tribe  of  which  they  were 
members,  and  enlisting  their  feelings  on  the  side  of  justice,  instead  of  leading  them 
to  place  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  inquiry.  During  the  three  years  and 
a  half  of  his  cruise  in  those  regions  no  act  of  hostility  took  place  between  Captain 
Bridge  and  even  the  most  barbarous  tribes.  He  was  happy  to  hear  that  acts  of 
brigandage  on  the  jart  of  the  colonists  had  greatly  diminished,  and  believed  that 
in  a  few  years  there  would  be  an  end  to  a  practice  which  had  brought  disgrace  upon 
our  brethren  in  the  Australian  Colonies. 
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Exploration  of  the  Ruiiis  mid  Site  of  Copan,  Central  America. 
By  a.  p.  Maudsl.\y, 

(Read  at  the  Evenio;?  Meetrng-,  Jane  28tbr  1886^) 

Mspa  •  and  Plans »  p.  COS. 

Since  I  hail  last  tlie  lionoiir  of  addresBing  this  Society,  I  have  made  two 
expedition 8  to  Central  America,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  more 
thoroiiglily  the  ruins  at  Quirigna  and  Copao. 

I  arrived  at  Qiiirigoa  in  February'  188J3,  Imilt  a  temporary  honae  in 
the  midst  of  the  mins,  and  remained  camped  there  with  my  companions 
for  more  than  throe  months. 

Tlie  mina,  which  are  completely  hidden  in  a  thick  tropical  forest, 
stand  abont  three -tjnarters  of  a  mil©  from  the  left  hank  of  the 
river  Montagua^  and  about  five  milee  from  the  mi&erahle  little  village 
of  Quirigua,  from  which  they  take  their  name.  They  consist  of 
nnmerouB  equai'e  or  oblong  mounds  and  terraces,  varying  from  six  to 
forty  feet  in  height,  some  standing  by  themselves,  others  clustered  in 
irregular  groups.  Most  of  these  monnds  were  faced  with  w^orked  stone, 
and  were  ascended  by  flights  of  stone  steps. 

The  interest  centres  in  the  thirteen  large  carved  monoliths  wMch  are 
arranged  irregularly  round  what  were  probably  the  most  important 
plazas  of  the  puehlo.'\  Six  of  these  monuments  are  tall  stones 
measuring  three  to  five  feet  sf|uare»  and  standing  14  to  20  feet  out  of  the 
ground;  the  other  five  are  oblong  or  rounded  blocks  of  stone  shaped  so 
as  to  represent  huge  lurtlos  or  armadilloes  or  some  such  animals.  All 
these  monuments  are  covered  with  elaborate  carving ;  usually  on  both. 
back  and  front  of  the  tall  monoliths  there  is  carved  a  huge  human 
figure  standing  full-face,  and  in  a  atiflf  and  conventional  attitude.  The 
sides  of  the  monuments  are  covered  with  tables  of  hieroglyphs,  most 
of  them  in  fairly  good  preservation.  In  addition  to  these  tables  of 
hieroglyphs  there  are  series  of  squares  or  cartouches  of  what  appears 
to  be  actual  picture- writing,  each  division  mt^asiuring  about  18  inches 
square,  and  containing  usually  two  or  three  grotesque  figures  of  men  and 
animals.  The  design  of  these  pieture-"ivri tings  shows  considerable 
variety  and  freedom  of  treatment  as  compared  with  that  of  the  large- 
sized  human  figures,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  artist  seems  to  have 
been  bound  by  convenlionai  rules. 

The  largest  of  the  stone  animals  is  perhaps  t!ie  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  monuments ;  its  measurement  is  ronghly  a  cube  of  eight  feet, 

•  For  gcueml  uifip  bpc  *■  ProcecflitigF,'  I8i^8,  p.  248. 

t  I  nee  tlie  SfHiniah  word  **  pueblo  '*  iq  prtferenve  to  the  English  word  '*  city,"  whicti 
has  generally  been  used  in  describing  Ccntful  Amorietin  ruiM,  and  h  aamewhat  mia- 
leading. 
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it  must  weigh  nearly  twenty  tons,  and  it  rests  on  three  large  slabs  of 
gtone*  It  IB  shaped  like  a  turtle,  and  is  covered  with  the  most  elaborate 
and  curious  ornament,  and  with  tables  of  hicrogl3*phica  and  cartouches 
of  picture-writing.  The  greater  part  of  the  ornanietit  throughout  these 
carvings  is  formed  from  the  grotesijuo  representations  of  the  human  face 
or  the  faces  of  animals,  the  features  frequently  so  greatly  exaggerated 
that  it  is  most  difficult  to  recognise  them,  hut  a  careful  examination 
enables  one  almost  invariably  to  trace  back  to  this  facial  origin  what,  at 
first  sight,  appears  to  l>e  merely  conventional  scrollwork,  Eorms 
derived  from  leaves  or  flowers  are  altogether  absent ;  occasional  use  is 
made  of  a  plaited  riblMin,  aud  a  very  free  use  of  plumes  of  feathers,  which 
are  often  most  gracefidly  arranged  and  lieauti  fully  carved.  The  fifteen 
monuments  are  dividetl  into  two  groups;  in  one  the  figures  are  all  those 
of  men,  in  the  other  of  women.  It  might  be  rash  to  argne  from  this, 
that  women  had  attained  a  high  place  in  the  social  arrangement  of  the 
people  who  raised  these  nionnments ;  but  there  is  one  other  featnr© 
that  certainly  may  bo  admitted  as  showing  an  advanced  and  peaceful 
oondition  of  existence,  and  that  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  representa- 
tion of  weapons  of  war. 

The  work  of  examining  and  copying  the  carvings  at  Quirigua  was 
one  of  no  small  difficulty ;  it  was  necessary,  after  clearing  away  the  thick 
nndergrowth,  to  fell  the  forest  trees,  and  after  an  interval  of  about  ten 
days,  to  run  fire  through  the  clearing. 

The  earth  round  the  monuments  had  to  he  cleared  away  usually  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  as,  probably  owing  to  floods  from  the  / 
river,  the  level  of  the  ground  had  considerably  altered  since  the}'  were 
originally  placed  in  position  ;  a  scaffold  had  then  to  be  built  round  each 
mormment  and  the  carving  subjected  to  ac-arefnl  aud  thorough  cleaning. 
This  cleaning  proved  to  be  the  mtist  tedious  part  of  the  work,  as  the 
Htone  was  always  covered  with  thick  and  adhesive  growths  of  moss  and 
lichen*  Two  of  the  animal-«haped  monoliths  were  almost  coniplotely 
buried  under  huge  forest  trees,  which  had  grown  exactly  on  the  top  of 
them,  and  it  was  oidy  by  a  chance  notice  of  some  carved  stone  appearing 
between  the  roots  that  I  became  aware  of  their  existence.  I  had  one  of 
these  trees  felled ^  but  found  the  stones  so  much  crushed  and  destroyed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  roots  that  nothing  remained  worth  monlding. 

All  provisions  and  all  materials  for  the  work,  including  such  things 
as  photographic  dry-platea,  monldiiig*paper,  lime,  oil,  and  nearly  four 
tons  of  plaster,  had  to  be  carried  in  small  quantities,  sometimes  on  mules, 
but  more  usually  on  meii*s  backs,  from  the  port  of  Ysabal,  about  24  miles 
distant,  over  a  range  of  hills,  along  a  track  which  proved  almost  im- 
passable  in  bad  weather. 

We  commenced  work  early  in  February,  which  is  usually  the 
beginning  of  the  diy  season,  but  unluckily  during  that  whole  month 
the  rains  continued  and  work  was  carried  on  under  the  greatest  diffi- 
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■ciilties;  excavations  were  filled  with  ^vater  as  soon  as  matlf3,  and  na 
mindding  c*iuld  ho  done  unless  a  water-tight  roof  was  first  built  over  the 
mouumont  which  was  tc*  he  worked  at.  At  one  time  the  fioud»  covered 
uU  hut  a  fow  feet  round  the  knoll  on  which  we  had  built  our  i>tilm-leaf 
aanty^  everything  in  camp  turned  green  with  mould  and  mihle^\^ 
and  8nake8  and  scorpions  wore  very  troublesome,  and  mos4iuito8  were 
jnnumorablc.  Woi-sc  than  all,  the  sick  list  increased,  until  at  laet  twelve 
Indians  were  ill  with  fever  on  the  same  day,  and  the  sound  ones  all  ran 
away  home*  After  a  long  and  tedious  search  1  was  able  to  engage  other 
lalmurers,  and  from  that  time  matters  began  to  mend  ;  the  Indian  labourers 
suffering  from  fever  recovered,  and  the  weather  became  so  hot  and  dry, 
that  we  were  able  to  work  on  steadily  until  the  first  week  in  May.  By 
that  time  I  had  secured  a  complete  set  of  photographs  of  each  of  the 
monumcnttj;  Mr,  Guintini  had  finished  a  pla^ster  mould  of  the  gi'eat 
turtle — a  mould  of  over  six  hundred  pieces — and  he  had  also  moulded 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  two  other  monuments.  In  addition  to 
this,  with  the  aid  of  my  half-caste  companions  I  had  taken  a  mould  in 
paper -of  one  entire  monument,  and  of  over^^  t-ablo  of  hieroglyphics  and 
picture-writing  which  could  bo  fouml,  and  Mr.  Blocklcy  had  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  site  of  the  ruins.  The  work  of  packing  and  trans- 
porting the  mouhlB  to  tlie  jMirt  was  one  of  even  greater  difficulty  than 
bringing  the  material,  f  jr  there  were  over  a  thousand  pieces  of  plaster 
moulding  of  all  shape.s  and  sizes  with  delicate  pointa  and  edges  which 
had  to  bo  protected  from  the  slightest  jar,  and  large  paper  moulds, 
some  of  which  measured  nearly  five  feet  scpiare.  The  last  loads  were 
not  over  the  mountains  when  the  rains  commenced  again  with  tre- 
mendous thunderstorms,  and  the  mountain  tracks  were  again  an  alterna- 
tion of  mud-holes  and  watercom-ses.  A  few  of  the  paper  moulds  were 
damaged  by  damp  on  the  passage  home,  lait,  on  the  whole,  the  result 
of  the  expedition  hiis  l>een  very  satisfactoiy,  and  there  can  now  be  seen 
in  the  Archieological  Museum  at  Cambridge  a  c^tst  of  the  largest  of  the 
upright  monoliths,  a  lieautiful  cast  of  the  large  turtle,  and  a  complete 
set  of  all  the  tablets  of  hieroglyphics. 

In  the  autumn  of  1884,  I  again  started  for  America,  The  object  of 
my  journey  was  ti:>  explore  nmre  thoroughly  the  ruins  at  Copan,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  10  th  January. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Government  of 
Honduras  had  been  informed  of  ray  proposed  expedition,  and  General 
Bogran,  the  Prci-ident  of  the  Kcimblic,  most  kindly  sent  Don  Carlos 
Madjid»  a  gentleman  much  intereste*!  in  archa3ology,  to  meet  me  at 
(.*opan,  and  ensure  me  every  facility  for  carrying  out  my  work. 

I  at  once  set  men  to  work  clearing  the  bush  and  cleaning  the 
monuments^  and  then  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  had  to  start  oflf  myself  for 
the  Poll  of  Ysabal  where  I  expected  to  meet  Mr.  Guinlini,  who  was  to 
have  come  direct  from  England  with  my  heavy  baggage,  stores,  plaster, 
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instroments,  &o.  Unfortunately  the  ship  in  whicli  lie  sailed  broke  her 
shaft,  and  his  arrival  was  delayed  for  a  month. 

It  was  no  use  returning  to  Copan  without  the  material  I  needed  for 
my  work,  and  I  could  trust  the  half-caste  overseers  to  carry  on  the 
clearing  of  the  bush  and  cleaning  of  the  monuments.  I  therefore  deter- 
onined  to  occupy  my  time  with  a  trip  to  Chaal,  an  Indian  village  on  the 
Sarstoon.  I  started  from  Ysabal  with  Carlos  Lopes,  a  half-caste,  and 
three  Indians,  and  crossing  the  Golfo  Dulce  in  the  night  when  the  wind 
falls  light,  arrived  by  daylight  at  Morcielagos,g, where  there  are  one 
or  two  huts,  and  then,  following  an  Indian  trail,  six  days'  walking 
brought  us  to  Chaal.  The  track  lies  through  forest  all  the  way,  the 
country  is  altogether  uninhabited,  and  wo  did  not  appear  to  pass  over 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  level  ground  during  the  whole  journey.  It  rained 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time,  the  ground  was  slippery  and  often 
ankle  deep  in  mud. 

Chaal  is  a  large  village  which  has  sprung  up  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  is  inhabited  by  Indians  who  have  run  away  from 
Cajabon  and  St.  Pedro  Cacha  and  settled  themselves  in  this  obscure 
spot  in  hopes  of  escaping  the  heavy  taxation  of  the  Guatemala  Govern- 
ment ;  however,  the  Gt)vemment  has  proved  too  sharp  for  them,  for  I 
found  a  half-caste  Government  Agent  already  installed  there  collecting 
taxes.  The  spot  is  interesting  as  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Chaal,  which 
up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  chief  village  of  the 
Choles,  a  harmless  and  uncivilised  tribe,  whose  heathen  condition  was  a 
great  grief  to  the  Dominican  monks  of  Coban,  who  made  many  missionary 
journeys  amongst  them  which  are  chronicled  in  Remesars  '  History  of 
Chiapa,*  and  ViUagutierez's  '  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Itza.*  As  soon 
as  the  padres  turned  their  backs  the  hastily  baptised  converts  took  to 
the  forest  and  reverted  to  their  old  ways,  and  the  work  of  conversion 
had  to  be  done  all  over  again;  until  at  last,  in  the  year  1668,  the 
Government  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  priests  and  the  wretched 
remnant  of  the  tribe  were  hunted  out  of  their  homes  and  carried  off 
to  be  settled  near  Eabinal,  to  be  made  into  good  Christians  and  give 
their  name  to  the  village  now  marked  Choi  on  the  maps. 

Half-way  between  Chaal  and  Cajabon  the  country  becomes  more  open 
and  one  passes  through  the  cultivated  com  gardens  of  the  Cajabon  Indians. 

From  Cajabon  I  rode  to  Pauses,  crossed  the  Rio  Polochic,  and  visited 
the  ruins  (on  the  Rio  Tiuaja)  of  the  pueblo  which  was  called  Chacujal 
by  Cortez,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  presently. 

From  thence  I  travelled  by  canoe  down  the  Polochic  to  Ysabal  where 
I  met  Mr.  Guintini  and  at  last  started  off  my  mule  trains  for  Copan  and 
arrived  there  myself  on  the  26th  February. 

The  name  "  Copan  "  is  properly  that  of  the  district  or  province,  but 
it  is  more  frequently  used  to  designate  the  small  modem  village  which 
Jias  been  built  amidst  the  ancient  Indian  ruins. 
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This  village  is  sitnnted  just  witbin  the  westei  n  boiiiidaiy  of  the 
Eepubliu  of  Hondm*as  (lat.  14^  50'  30"  N,),  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the 
Copan  river,  a  stream  which  rises  to  the  north-east  of  the  duds,  arnl, 
after  flowing  for  about  30  miles  in  a  westerly  direct  ion ,  turns  to  the 
north  and  joins  the  Rio  Montagim  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zacapa.  The 
Montagua  ihen  continues  its  c«.iurso  in  au  E.N.E,  direction  to  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras*  passing  the  group  of  ruins  at  Quirigna,  which  has  already 
been  described.  It  is  worth  noting  that  theso  latter  ruins  must  lie  not 
more  than  25  to  30  miles  to  the  north  or  north-west  of  those  at  Copau, 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  road  acrosa  the  rugged  and  thickly- 
wooded  Idlla  w!iich  lie  between  them,  and  the  nearest  practicable  track 
from  Copan  to  Quirigua  takes  a  considerable  sweep  to  the  westward  and 
strikes  the  Montagua  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gualan. 

Where  the  principal  ruins  are  found,  the  valley  formed  by  the  Copan 
river  is  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  rive?  enters  this  valley 
on  the  north-east  from  between  hills  which  open  out  gradually,  and  flows 
alwmt  a  mile  in  a  situth-west  direction  under  the  southern  line  of  hills ; 
it  then  runs  for  a  short  diwtance  to  the  west,  and  on  reaching  the  prin- 
cipal group  of  ruins,  bends  to  the  south,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (I.),  and 
after  running  about  half  a  mile  in  this  direction  turns  again  to  the  west^ 
flowing  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain. 

The  tops  of  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley  are  covered  with  some- 
what open  pine  forest,  but  the  lower  slopes  are  clothed  with  an  almoist 
impenetrable  undergrowth  of  scrub*  The  modem  village  stands  on  part 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  pueblo,  about  three-txuarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  principal  grioup  of  ruined  edifices.  It  is  merely  a  eollection 
of  a  dozen  miseralde  shanties  inhabited  by  half-cAstes.  The  clearings 
continually  made  by  these  people  for  their  tobacco  and  maize  plantations 
have  kept  much  of  the  plain  free  from  large  timtier  trees,  and  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  along  the  valley  (wherever  the  moi*e  recent 
clearings  enable  one  to  examine  the  ground)  raised  foundations  and 
mounds  of  stones  can  Ix^  seen,  evidence  of  the  consideraljle  population 
which  must  have  at  one  time  inhabited  the  plain.  Similar  remains  can 
also  be  found  in  many  of  the  smaller  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Copan  was  visited  by  Cob  Juan  Galindo  in  1834,  and  by  Stephens  and 
Gather  wood  in  1839,  and  it  is  through  Stephens's  writings  and  Gather- 
wood's  admirable  drawings  that  the  ruins  are  best  known. 

In  attempting  to  trace  back  the  history  of  the  jnieblo  Stephens  fol* 
lows  the  account  given  by  Juarros  in  his  history  of  Guatemala,  and 
Juarros  in  turn  took  his  description  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  of 
Fnentes  y  Gasman,  which  Bancroft  says  is  still  preserve*!  in  Guatemala. 
Fuentes's  account  of  the  ruins  is  so  fanciful  and  extravagant  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  never  ^'isited  them  himself,  but  wrote  merely 
from  hearsay. 

No  record  has  been  loft  by  the  Spaniards  who  fimt  penetrated  into 
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this  part  of  the  country  of  the  existence  of  any  large  town  or  civilised 
popnlaticm  where  the  ruins  are  now  found,  and  the  attempt  made  to 
connect  the  site  of  the  ruins  ^ith  tliat  of  an  Indian  village  conquered  b}' 
Hernando  de  Chaves  in  1530,  has  completely  broken  down,  although  the 
fact  that  Chaves  made  an  expedition  into  this  part  of  the  country  and 
subdued  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  is  not  disputed. 

We  have  to  turn  then  for  the  only  trustworthy  information  given  by 
the  Spaniards  about  these  ruins,  to  the  letter  written  by  the  Licenciado 
Diego  de  Palacio,  an  officer  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  to  King 
Phillip  II.  of  Spain,  dated,  Guatemala,  8th  March,  1576.  The  contents 
of  this  letter  have  been  made  use  of  by  Herrera  and  other  historians,  but 
they  have  omitted  to  take  notice  of  that  part  dealing  with  the  ruins  of 
Copan.  However,  the  great  importance  of  this  description  was  justly 
appreciated  by  Squier,  who,  in  1860,  published  the  whole  letter*  in 
Spanish  as  well  as  in  an  English  translation.  The  following  is  Palado's 
account  of  the  ruins : — 

**  Near  here,  on  the  road  to  the  city  of  San  Pedro,  in  the  first  town 
within  the  province  of  Honduras,  called  Copan,  are  certain  ruins  and 
vestiges  of  a  great  population  and  of  superb  edifices,  of  such  skill  and 
splendour  that  it  appears  that  they  could  never  have  been  built  by  the 
natives  of  that  province.  They  are  found  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful 
river  in  an  extensive  and  well-ohosen  plain,  temperate  in  climate,  fertile, 
and  abounding  in  fish  and  game.  Amongst  the  ruins  are  mounds  which 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  hand  of  man,!  as  well  as  many  other 
remarkable  things. 

**  Before  arriving  at  them  we  find  the  remains  of  thick  walls,  and  a 
great  eagle  in  stone,  having  on  its  breast  a  tablet  a  yard  square,  and  on 
it  certain  characters  which  are  not  understood.  On  arriving  at  the  ruins 
we  find  another  stone  in  the  form  of  a  giant,  which  the  elders  amongst 
the  Indians  {  aver  was  the  guardian  of  the  sanctuary.  Entering  into  it 
we  find  a  cross  of  stone,  three  palms  in  height,  with  one  of  the  arms 
broken  off.  Further  on  we  come  to  ruins,  and,  among  them,  stones 
sculptured  with  much  skill ;  also  a  groat  statue,  more  than  four  yards 
in  height,  which  resembles  a  bishop  in  his  pontifical  robes  with  a  well 
wrought  mitre  (on  his  head)  and  rings  on  liis  fingers. 

*  '  Collection  of  Rare  and  Original  Documents  and  Relations  oonceming  ibe  Discovery 
and  Conquest  of  America,  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  Archiyes.'  New  York,  1850.  A 
copy  of  this  portion  of  the  letter  is  also  to  be  seen  amongst  the  Mafios  collection  of 
^^panish  MS.  in  the  British  Muscam  (17,571). 

t  **Hai  montes  qae  pareceu  haber  sido  ftxshos  a  mano  "  Sqaier  here  translates  "arc 
trees  whicli  appear  to  hare  been  planted  by  hand."  **  Afonte  **  all  over  Spanish  America 
is  »ynonymous  with  **  bush  **  as  that  term  is  used  in  Australia ;  but  it  here  clearly  is 
us.-d  in  its  original  sen^e  of  hill  or  mound. 

X  ^*Dicoii  los  Indios  antiguoe"  would  appear  to  mean  here,  the  elders  amongst 
In  lians,  and  not  the  Indians  of  a  time  long  i)a:>t,  although  the  latter  is  certainly  the 
more  literal  tran^ilatio  i. 
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'*Ncar  tliis  is  a  well-lmilt  plaza  ur  Hjuare  Avith  st^'ps,  such  as  wriioTK 
tell  us  aro  iu  tlio  Coliseum  at  Uoiiie.  In  «ome  places  there  are  eighty 
»teps,  iu  part  at  least,  of  fino  stouo,  finished  and- laid  with  much  skill. 

**  In  this  Bqiiaro  are  six  great  statues,  three  representing  men,  covered 
with  mosaic  work,  and  witli  garters  lound  their  legs,  their  weapons 
covered  with  ornaments ;  and  the  other  two  of  women  with  long  robe» 
and  heatl-dre^B  iu  the  Roman  style.  Tho  remaining  statue  is  of  a  bishop, 
who  appears  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  box  or  small  eoifer.  They  seem  to 
have  been  idols,  for  in  front  of  each  of  them  is  a  largo  stone  with  a  small 
basin  and  a  clmmiel  cut  in  it»  where  they  executed  the  victim  and  blood 
llowed  off.  We  found  also  small  altars  used  for  burning  inceuBC,  In 
tlie  centre  of  the  square  is  a  large  basin  of  stone  which  appeal's  to  have^ 
been  used  for  baptism,  and  in  which,  also,  sacrifices  may  have  been  made- 
in  common.  After  passing  this  square  we  ascend  hy  a  great  numlier  of 
steps  to  a  high  place  which  appears  t-o  have  been  devoted  to  mitotes  and 
other  ceremonies;  it  seems  to  have  been  constnicted  with  the  greatest 
care,  for  through  the^  whole  of  it  there  can  still  bo  found  stone  excel- 
lently worked.  On  one  side  of  this  structure  is  a  tower  or  terrace,  very 
high,  and  overhanging  the  river  ivhich  floivs  at  its  haso. 

•"*Here  a  largo  piece  of  [the  wall  has  fallen,  exposing  tho  entrance  of 
two  caves  or  passages  extending  under  the  structure,  verj^  long  and 
narrow,  and  well  built,  I  was  m,>t  able  to  discover  for  what  they  served 
or  why  they  were  conetructed*  There  is  a  grand  stairway  descending 
by  a  great  number  of  steps  to  the  river.  Besides  these  things  there  ar^ 
many  otliers  which  prove  that  hero  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  great 
power  and  a  great  pi>pulatioo,  civilised,  and  considerably  advanced  in 
the  arts,  as  is  shewn  in  tho  various  figures  and  building. 

*■  I  endeavoured  with  all  possible  care  to  ascertain  from  the  Indiann, 
through  the  tiMditions  derived  from  the  ancients,*  what  people  lived. 
here»  or  what  they  knew  or  had  heard  from  their  ancestors  eoncernin^ 
them.  But  they  had  no  books  relating  to  their  antiquities,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  in  all  this  district  there  is  more  than  one,  which  I  possess. 
They  say  tliat  in  ancient  times  there  came  from  Yucatan  a  great  lord 
who  built  these  edifices,  but  that  at  tho  end  of  some  years  ho  returned 
to  his  nati%*e  country,  leaving  them  entirely  deserted, 

*'  And  this  is  what  appears  most  likely,  for  tradition  s^iys  the  people 
of  Yucatan  in  timo  past  conquered  the  provinces  of  Uyajal,f  Lacandon, 
Verapaz,  Chiquimula,  and  Co  pan,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  A  pay  lan- 
fTuago  which  is  spoken  hero  is  current,  and  understoud  in  Yucatan  and 
the  aforesaid  provinces.  It  appears  also  that  the  design  of  these  ediSQ6& 
is  like  that  of  those  w^hich  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  in  Yucatan  and 
Tobasco,  where  there  were  figures  of  bishops  and  armed  men  and  crosses. 

*  *'  S*aiiei',  |»rir  In.  lat'inorin  ilerivadii  Je  \m  ant i gang,  qae  gentt?  vivio  alii,  e  qiae  saben 
e  oyeron  d&  ts\in  uutepamidog/' 

t  Uyrijn!,  i>iiibtibly  T^asai,  llic  modern  Flores,  an  [slaiiil  io  the  Lake  of  Poten. 
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And  as  such  things  are  found  nowhere  except  in  tlio  aforesaid  places,  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  the  builders  of  all  were  of  the  same  nation." 

This  description  is  such  a  one  as  might  have  been  written  by  any 
intelligent  visitor  within  even  the  last  few  years.  The  edifices  were- 
evidently  in  a  state  of  complete  ruin,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
roofed  buildings,  or  in  fact,  of  any  buildings  which  could  have  been  used 
as  habitations.  It  is  clear  from  other  parts  of  this  letter  that  Falacio  wa& 
a  very  diligent  and  careful  enquirer  into  all  matters  connected  with  the 
history  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  yet  the  very  vague  story  which  he 
was  able  to  gather  from  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  is  no  more 
than  they  would  probably  have  invented  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
the  ruins,  even  had  all  connected  tradition  died  out. 

The  chief  interest  at  Copan  has  always  attached  to  the  numerous 
sculptured  monoliths  which  stand  amongst  the  ruins,  but  as  these  have 
alrea<ly  been  described  and  figured  I  do  not  propose  here  further  to 
allude  to  them.  The  ruins  themselves  have  usually  been  described  as 
remains  of  pyramidal  structures  and  terraces,  to  which  no  especial 
meaning  could  be  attached.  Bemains  of  city  walls  are  almost  always 
spoken  of,  and  various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for 
the  great  wall  facing  the  river,  and  the  descriptions  generally  agree 
with  that  of  Stephens  in  stating  that  '*  there  are  no  remains  of  palftces 
or  private  buildings." 

The  result  of  my  examination  of  these  ruins  has  been  to  show  that 
many  of  these  statements  have  been  made  in  error. 

As  the  attached  plan  of  the  principal  structures  is  intended  to  show 
(II.),  these  so-called  pyramids  are,  almost  in  every  case,  the  raised 
foundations  which  supported  roofed  buildings — probably  temples — 
which  were  approached  by  steep  flights  of  steps.  The  remains  of  four 
of  these  buildings  I  have  cleared  from  the  masses  of  fallen  masonry 
which  covered  them,  and  they  will  presently  be  more  fully  described. 

The  long  heaps  of  stones  which  were  taken  to  bo  the  ruins  of  city 
walls,  are,  in  fact,  the  remains  of  single  chambered,  stone-roofed  houses, 
probably  dwelling  houses,  which  were  raised  on  foundations  not  more 
than  a  few  feet  high.  Numbers  of  such  houses  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  valley.  Finally,  the  great  river  wall,  which  is  at  one  point 
107  feet  high,  has  come  into  existence,  and  attained  its  present  clifif-like- 
appearance  from  the  river  having  changed  its  course  and  eaten  into  the 
raised  terraces  and  lofty  foundations  on  the  east  side  of  the  ruins,  and 
apparently  the  damage  by  the  river  had  been  already,  to  a  great  extent, 
effected  by  the  time  of  Falaoio's  visit.  A  glance  at  the  plan  (II.)  will  at 
once  make  it  clear  that  in  all  probability  the  temples  and  other  buildings 
were  originally  approached  by  slopes  and  stairways  on  the  east  as  they 
are  on  the  other  sides. 

The  small  village  of  Cachapa,  situated  about  seven  miles  up  the  river 
valley  to  the  north-east,  evidently  stands  on  the  site  of  old  buildings,. 
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and  several  piecee  of  stone  with  reinaiiis  of  bierogljphio  writing  on  them 
are  still  to  be  seen  lying  amongst  the  rubbish  on  the  plaza.  Down 
stream,  about  2J  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Copan»  at  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley,  there  are  also  to  be 
seen  remains  of  soma  stone  fountlations,  antl,  lying  amongst  them,  a 
fallen  and  broken  monolith  (orlginaOy  a  tan  ding  aboot  12  feet  high 
ab:»ve  ground),  carved  all  over  with  a  hieroglyphic  inscription,  now 
much  worn  and  very  indistinct. 

The  attached  sketch  map  (I.)  shows  a  high  pyramidal  foundation, 
close  to  the  ho  wees  of  the  modem  village  of  Copan,  at  the  top  of  which 
was  found  a  flat  slab  of  stone,  about  two  feet  sf|ware,  with  a  liieroglyphic 
inscription  on  its  sides.  I  was  not  able  to  aaoertaiii  if  any  stono  building 
had  ever  stood  on  this  foundation,  but  am  inclined  to  think  not.  There 
is  a  broken  and  defaced  monolith  lying  in  the  scrub  about  50  yar<ls  to 
the  weat  of  the  village,  and  two  red  mark«  on  the  map  sbow^  where  two 
square  altars  (?)  stand  on  the  village  green. 

The  plain,  between  the  stream  that  mne  on  the  east  side  of  the 
village  and  the  princii>al  ruined  edifices,  is  covered  with  the  remains  of 
groups  of  houses  generally  arranged  round  a  courtyards  Only  a  few  of 
the  higher  foundations  which  may  have  supported  temples  are  marked 
on  the  map.  There  is  one  broken  monolith  lying  in  the  scnib  to  the 
north  of  the  track  to  Cachapa. 

Before  describing  more  fully  the  ruins  shovm  in  the  large  plan,  it  is 
as  well  to  say  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  survey  the  whole  area  ivas 
covered  with  a  dense  scrub  which  it  was  necessary  to  clear  away  and 
bum.  As,  however,  the  level  plasas  had  been  used  as  ]danting  ground, 
they  Tvere  free  frem  large  timber  trees.  The  carelesa  burning  of  felled 
timber  and  shrubs  by  the  natives  when  forming  their  plantations,  has 
proved  most  disastrous  to  tlic  sculptures  in  the  plazas  ;  almost  all  have 
been  seriously  damaged  by  fire  and  some  entirely  destroyed. 

On  the  slopes  and  raised  terraces,  which  could  not  be  planted  with 
maize,  there  is  still  a  thick  growth  of  forest  trees,  which,  except  when 
absolutely  necessary,  1  did  not  remove. 

The  lines  on  the  plan  are  more  regular  than  tbose  presented  to  the  eye 
at  the  rnins,  as  they  have  been  laid  down  without  showing  the 
masses  of  stones  and  debris  wbich  have  fallen  from  above;  but 
great  cai-e  has  been  taken  not  to  do  this  by  guesswork,  but,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  removing  the  fallen  stones  at  intervals,  to  ascertain  the 
original  limita  of  the  slopes  and  stiiirwayg.  The  whole  mass  of  terraces 
and  pyramidal  foundations  is  built  up  of  a  rubble  of  rough  blocks  of 
stone  and  mud,  bound  together,  in  the  course  of  erection,  with  internal 
upright  walk  of  faced  istone  and  horizontal  layers  of  cement.  The  outer 
surfaces  were  always  covered  with  a  casing  of  well-worked  stone,  often 
elalx>rat€dy  sculptured. 

The  sections  give  some  idea  of  the  mass  of  masonry  which  has  been 
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raised  from  the  plain.  On  the  pyramidal  foundations  the  worked  stone 
casing  is  nsually  arranged  in  great  steps,  a  single  step  measuring  in  some 
instances  as  much  as  eight  feet  in  breadth  and  height.  The  heavy  rains 
and  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  has  reduced  these  struc- 
tnres  to  rough-looking  mounds  of  tumbled  blocks  of  stone  and  rubbish, 
square  or  oblong  at  the  base, 
more  or  loss  rounded  at  the 
corners,  and  rising  almost  to  a 
point  or  flat  ridge  at  the  fop. 
Where  this  step-like  formation 
is  still  well  preserved  it  is 
marked  on  the  plan  by  parallel 
lines.  Some  of  the  buildings 
which  stood  on  these  high 
foundations  were  two  stories 
high,  and  all,  probably,  had 
lofty  superstructures  (as  at 
Tikal  and  the  ruins  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Usumacinta). 
The  destruction  of  these  super- 
structures accounts  for  the  present  shape  of  the  mounds,  the  falling 
masonry  having  knocked  off  the  salient  angles  of  the  large  steps,  and 
filled  up  the  receding  angles  with  broken  fragments,  and  the  whole 
mass  has  been  subsequently  bound  together  by  the  roots  of  trees.  So 
complete  is  the  ruin  of  the  temples  and  houses,  that  in  no  single  instance 
could  any  portion  of  the  walls  of  these  buildings  be  seen  without 
digging  through  the  fallen  masonry  and  rubbish  to  some  considerable 
depth. 

The  system  of  roofing  here  used  (as  in  all  ancient  American  buildings) 
was  the  horizontal  arch.  I  first  felt  something  like  certainty  that  stone 
roofed  houses  had  been  raised  on 
these  foundations  on  finding  amongst 
the  debris  at  the  bottom  of  the  slopes 
faced  stones  cut  diagonally  at  one 
end,  which  it  seemed  certain  must 
have  been  used  in  the  construction  of 

roofs.  I  also  noticed  that  many  of  the  mounds  had  slight  depressions 
on  the  top  ridge,  either  one  in  the  centre  or  two  or  more  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Those  depressions,  I  thought,  might  mark  the  position  of  the 
doorways,  and  this  I  found  to  be  the  case,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  most 
useful  guide  when  I  commenced  excavations. 

Bound  three  sides  of  the  great  plaza,  whore  the  greater  number  of  the 
stone  monuments  are  to  be  found,  the  steps  rising  to  the  terraces  are  in  a 
fairly  good  state  of  preservation.  The  large  stiuare  mound  on  the  first 
terrace  to  the  west  (No.  1)  has  a  distinct  flight  of  steps,  shown  in  the 
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plan.  The  top  is  flat  and  almost  square,  and  there  ib  no  evidence  that 
any  stone  building  had  over  been  raised  on  it.  iSome  previous  visitor 
had  dug  into  the  foundation,  hut  there  wae  nothing  of  interest  to  be  seen, 
A  broken  monolith  lies  in  front  of  this  mound.  The  slopes  and  mound 
which  rise  still  higher  to  the  west  of  this  are  too  much  destroyed  to  b© 
of  any  interest. 

On  tho  terrace  to  the  north  of  the  great  plaza  in  another  square 
mound  (Xo.  2)  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  described,  shows  no  ti-aco 
of  any  stone  building  having  been  raised  on  it.  Immediately  to  the 
west  of  this  mound  are  the  remains  of  a  long  single-chambered  house. 
The  group  of  buildings  on  the  terrace  to  the  east  of  the  plaza  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  houses.  The  high  foundation 
(No.  3)  at  the  e-ast  end  of  this  group  would  probably  repay  excavation; 
the  stairway  on  the  south  side  of  it  can  be  tlearly  made  out,  and  there 
are  some  roofing-fitooea  lying  at  the  fot*t  of  the  slopes. 

The  monnd  (No.  4),  standing  by  its^elf»  in  the  centre  of  the  plaasa,  is- 
one  of  considerable  interest ;  the  outer  easing  of  masonry  is  much  broken 
up  and  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  tlie  steps  by  which  it  was 
ascended  are  still  traceable  on  the  east  side.  The  top  rises  almost  to  a 
point,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  building  ever  having  stood  on  it.  I 
oonimonced  an  excavation  of  this  mound  from  the  top,  opening  it  t(>wftrds 
the  south  side.  The  upper  part  was  com|)OBod  of  rough  nn worked  blocks 
of  stone  and  mud,  with  occasional  layers  of  cement  and  sand ;  the  lower 
two-thirds,  of  stone  and  mud  only ;  below  the  level  of  the  jdain  there 
were  no  stones,  but  about  12  feet  of  hard  rammed  earth.  In  the  centre 
of  the  mound,  about  eix  feet  from  the  top,  an  earthen  pot  was  found 
containing  a  bead-shaped  piece  ^  of  greenstone,  pierced,  diameter  2| 
inches ;  the  remains  of  a  necklace  of  six  jade  beads,  four  pearls,  and  some 
small  rough  figures  cut  out  of  pearl  oyster-shell ;  the  j^wle  whorl  of  a 
spindle;  some  other  irregular  pieces  of  roughly  carved  pearbsholL  At 
the  l>ottom  of  the  pot  was  some  red  powder^  and  several  ounces  of  qnick- 
Kilver.  Eighteen  inches  above  this  jiot  some  traces  of  bone  were  found 
mixed  with  sand. 

The  excavation  was  then  continued  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground, 
where  more  traces  of  bones  were  found  mixed  with  red  powder  and  sand, 
and  one  large  pierced  bead-shaped  stone,  diameter  three  inches.  Con- 
tinuing the  excavation  to  the  depth  of  eight  to  nine  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  plain,  a  skeleton  of  a  jaguar  was  found  l^^^ng  under  a  layer  of 
charcoal.  I  was  able  to  preserve  some  of  the  teeth  and  some  pail  of  the 
jaw  as  well  as  a  few  small  pieces  of  the  other  bones  by  dropping  them 
into  glue.  The  teeth  and  part  of  the  skeleton  had  been  painted  red. 
About  100  yards  almost  directly  to  the  south  of  this  mound  I  shortly 
afterwards  opened  another  very  much  smaller  and  much  more  ruined 
mound,  and,  under  a  thick  layer  of  cement  at  the  level  of  the  ground, 
found  a  few  smaE  fragmente  of  human  bones,  two  smaU  stone  axes,  and 
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portions  of  another  jaguar*s  skeleton,  and  some  dog*8  teeth,  showing  that 
such  an  intennont  of  animals  was  not  a  matter  of  chance. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  plaza  is  a  long  mound 
(No.  5)  which  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  two  long  single-chambered 
houses.  Excavations  showed  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  chambers  and 
the  commencement  of  the  horizontal  arch  of  the  roof.  The  square 
mound  (No.  6)  to  the  south  of  these  houses  does  not  appear  to  have 
suppoi-ted  any  stone  building,  but  there  are  traces  of  a  low  wall  having 
enclosed  the  square  space  at  the  top.  Near  this  wall  were  found  some 
stones,  shaped  like  skulls,  and  a  stone  serpent's  head. 

To  the  east  side  of  the  plaza  is  a  detached  square  mound  (No.  7) 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  a  house  or  temple,  and  beyond  it  is 
another  mound  (No.  8)  of  the  same  character,  from  which  a  low  terrace 
runs  out  from  the  north  and  then  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  west. 

Turning  now  to  face  the  main  group  of  buildings  at  B,  there  rises  in 
front  a  broad  stairway,  which  as  it  ascends  tho  slope  divides  into  three 
separate  flights  of  steps,  each  narrowing  towards  the  top.  The  steps  on 
the  right  and  left  lead  to  level  terraces,  tho  other  steps  must  have  led 
to  the  temple  which  stood  at  a  still  greater  elevation  in  the  centre. 
This  building  presented  the  appearance  of  a  formless  heap  of  stones,  out 
of  which  a  huge  ceiba  tree  was  growing.  I  dug  out  some  portion  of  the 
chambers,  which  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan  (III.).  The 
porches  on  each  side  probably  extended  some  distance  beyond  the  line  of 
the  walls  of  the  building.  The  roof  and  superstructure  had  entirely 
disappeared,  but  the  inner  wall  was  in  places  perfect  up  to  the  spring  of 
the  roof. 

A  step  about  18  inches  high  and  16  foot  long  (A  to  B,  plan  III.), 
formed  of  two  blocks  of  stone,  projected  in  front  of  the  inner  doorway ; 
the  face  of  this  step  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of  figures  seated 
cross-leggoil  and  covered  with  elaborate  breastplates  and  other  ornaments 
in  sharj)  and  well-preserved  carving.  A  carved  ornament,  made  up  of 
several  stones  let  into  the  wall,  rises  from  this  step  on  each  side  of  the 
doorway  and  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  carving  is,  I  believe, 
meant  to  represent  a  huge  serpent's  head  without  a  lower  jaw,  but  it  is 
expressed  in  what  by  constant  repetition  had  become  a  conventional 
form,  and  its  meaning  can  only  be  made  out  by  comparison  with  many 
other  sculptures  of  a  similar  kind. 

Above  this  curious  ornament,  and  extending  to  a  distance  of  seven 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  (and  probably  continued  over  the  door- 
way itself,  although  all  trace  of  it  had  disappeared),  runs  an  elaborate 
cornice,  ornamented  with  seated  human  figures  and  hieroglyphs  carved 
in  medium  relief.  A  similar  ornament  to  the  serpent's  head  already 
described  occurs  where  a  step  descends  into  tho  southern  porch  at  C  to  D, 
but,  in  this  case,  the  face  of  the  step  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of  teeth, 
and  it  forms  an  under  jaw  common  to  the  serpent's  head  on  either  side. 
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Tho  walls  of  both  the  outer  porches  are  ornamented  with  hieroglyphs 
aod  other  carvings,  but  the  stones  are  so  much  worn  and  displaced  by 
the  roots  of  trees  that  nothin*i;  can  be  made  of  thorn. 

The  slope  from  this  building  on  the  south  side  is  so  much  brolcen  up 
by  roots  of  trees,  and  no  thickly  covered  by  fallen  stones^  that  no  trace 
of  a  stairway  can  be  made  out.  There  is,  however,  a  distinct  flight  of 
Bte\m  (No.  i))  from  the  terrace  on  the  right  of  the  house  which  leads 
down  to  a  court,  the  floor  of  which  is  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  great  plaza  to  the  north.  lu  thia  court  are  an  upright  monolith 
and  a  square  stone  altar,  both  wtdl  carved,  as  well  as  numerous  pieces 
of  broken  sculptures,  which,  no  doubt,  formed  part  of  the  exterior 
oi*naments  of  the  temples,  or  of  the  slopes  of  the  foundations  between  the 
etairways. 

An  irregular  square  terrace  (No.  10)  projects  into  this  court  on  the 
west  side,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  three  stone  houses  overlooking 
the  downward  slope  towards  the  west.  At  the  south  end  of  the  court  is 
a  detached  mound  (No,  11)  almost  flat  at  the  top.  On  digging  into 
the  north  side  of  this  mound  I  found  a  wall  with  a  projecting  coping, 
and,  at  the  top  of  this,  a  shelf  21  inches  wide  surmounted  by  another 

wall  three  feet  six  inches 
Idgh,  reaching  to  the  small 
square  tciTace  on  the  top. 
This  toiTsce  is  reached  by 
H^^  V  a    stairway   on    the    oast 

side,  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  supported  any 
building,  but  along  its 
southern  edge  there  lies  a 
heap  of  stones^  not  large 
enough  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  house,  but  possibly  marking  the  site  of  some  ornamental  wall  or  row 
of  seats.  Where  the  walls  first  mentioned  are  broken  away  they  are 
seen  to  be  built  of  only  one  layer  of  faced  stone  backed  up  with  rubble- 
On  the  east  side  of  the  court  is  the  foundation  (No.  12)  of  what  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  important  temples,  although  excavation  showed 
that  the  chambers  of  the  building  on  its  summit  were  small.  The  ap- 
proach from  the  court  is  by  a  double  stairway  joining  near  the  top.  The 
space  between  the  steps  is  built  up  with  sculptured  s  tunes,  the  chief  orna- 
ment being  rows  of  what  appear  to  be  death's-heads.  The  step-like  casing 
of  masonry  on  this  side  is  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  masses  of  stone 
and  rubbish  fallen  from  al>ove.  The  upper  part  of  this  hill  appeared  to 
be  no  more  than  a  rounded  heap  of  broken  blocks  of  stone  bound  together 
by  the  roots  of  trees,  and  I  had  little  hope  of  finding  traces  of  a  temple 
or  any  other  building.  However,  by  digging  and  clearing  with  cai*e, 
wo  were  able  to  discover  one  chamber  (IV.)  with  the  walls  in  part 
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perfect  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  to  find,  on  the  north  side,  a  staircase 
which  niitst  have  led  to  an  npper  chaoiber,  now  altogether  destroyed. 
In  elearing  the  lower  chamber  we  fouud  a  cross-legged  headless  figure 
which  had  lieen  thrown  down  from  the  Taised  bench,  at  the  east  end,  and 
fi  stone  incense-burner  which  probably  stood  in  front  of  it,  and  tho 
remains  of  two  pieces  of  rongh  pottery,  w  hich  were  probably  used  for 
burning  tifferings  of  incense.  Two  of  the  ornaments  which  I  have 
called  serpent»*-heads  were  built  into  tho  wall  above  the  raised  bench, 
and  a  number  of  Bmall  human  and  grotesque  heads  formed  tho  ornaments 
of  a  cornice  mund  the  wall  about  seven  feet  above  the  cement  floor. 

All  traces  of  the  front  wall  and  doorway  have  been  lost, 

Itescending  the  steps  again  into  the  court,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
there  is  a  narrow  opening  (^)  between  the  south  side  of  the  foundation 
of  the  building  last  described,  and  a  row  of  much  ruined  houses.  To 
the  south  of  this  line  of  houses  two  slopes,  with  a  broad  terraoe  between ^ 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  plain  ;  beyond  this  again  are  numerous 
remains  of  smaller  buildings,  hidden  in  the  thick  scnib,  which  do  not  need 
especial  notice. 

Towards  the  east  end  of  the  space  between  the  row  of  ruined  houses 
and  the  pj^ramidal  foundation,  a  second  narrow  opening  (-^)  leads  to  a 
passage  between  the  east  side  of  the  foundation  and  a  terraoe  (Ko.  13) 
above  the  river  walL  This  terrace  m  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  the 
centre  of  the  slope,  and  is  strewn  with  broken  pieces  of  aculpturetl 
stone.  At  the  south  end  of  it  is  a  raised  foundation  (No,  11)  which 
once  supported  a  roofed  structure*  At  tho  east  side  of  the  terrace  a  few 
steps  lead  up  to  the  broken  masonry  at  the  txjp  of  the  river  walL  This 
line  of  tumbled  stones  (No.  15)  I  examined  with  great  care,  and  was 
successful  in  making  out  that  it  was  the  remains  of  a  row  of  houses 
which  had  extended  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  terrace,  the  greater 
jiart  of  which  liad  fallen  away  into  the  nver  below.  At  the  north  end  of 
this  row  of  houses  there  stands,  facing  a  small  court,  another  raised 
foundation  (No.  16)  which  supported  tho  most  curious  building  the 
excavations  brought  to  Hght — no  doubt  the  same  building  w^bich  Palacio 
describes  as  a  tower.  Such  a  mass  of  stone  bad  fallen  down  into  tho 
court  below  that  the  stone  slope  and  steps  leading  up  to  the  building 
were  completely  hidden.  On  the  river  side  traces  of  a  wall  were  found 
almost  overhanging  the  broken  cliff  below,  which  here  measures  107  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  river.  It  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  detail  plans 
(Y*  and  VL)  to  form  an  idea  of  this  curious  building* 

A  platform  or  ten-ace  nine  feet  wide  nins  in  front  of  the  building  on 
each  side  of  the  doorway  which  is  approaclied  from  the  court  by  steps. 
Seven  or  eight  feet  inside  the  doorway  another  flight  of  stejis  commences 
and  runs  through  to  the  back  wall  of  the  building,  rising  about  14  feet. 
At  the  distance  of  4  feet  9  inches  from  the  back  wall  other  steps  turn  * 
to  the  left,  and  lead  up  to  a  narrow  landing  whioh  giyes  access  on  the 
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left  to  what  seems  to  liavo  been  an  upper  clmmWr  (A) ;  only  a  small 
portion  of  tlie  surface  of  the  "vvall  ami  the  cement  of  the  floor  of  this 
chamber  can  now  be  tritceth  The  stair  ways  -were  covered  by  parallel 
laid  stone  vanltf?,  the  s[>ring  of  the  vanlt  18  Been  in  Flan  YII,  The  most 
curioiiB  feature  of  this  bnikling  ia  the  existence  of  chambers  which  have 
been  purposely  Mocked  tip  before  the  ruin  commenced.  These  are 
coloured  red  in  the  plan.  1  cleared  out  the  rough  blocks  of  stone  and 
earth  which  filled  up  the  lower  chamber  on  the  north  aide  of  tlie  steps 
and  found  the  walls  and  cement  floor  almost  perfect.  It  did  not  apijear 
as  if  this  chamber  had  ever  been  roofed  io,  1  did  not  remove  the  stones 
at  the  opening  towards  the  stairway,  as  these  had  been  built  up  into  a 
faced  wall,  and  still  supported  some  of  the  roof  atones  of  the  vault  over 
the  steps.  In  the  same  way  the  steps  leading  to  the  upper  chamber  on 
the  right  had  been  blocked  up  and  the  faced  wall  used  as  a  support  for 
the  vaulting.  These  more  recently  built  walls  are  coloured  red  in 
Plan  YI.  The  only  suggestion  I  can  offer  is  that  the  builders  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  stability  of  the  parallel  laid  vaulting  over  such  a  large 
space,  and  had  sacrificed  the  chain  here  in  order  to  strengthen  the  roof. 

Facing  the  north  end  of  this  building  is  another  raised  foundation 
(No.  17),  which  must  also  have  supported  a  stane-roofcnl  building.  The 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  doorway  in  the  centre  can  still  be  seen. 
Unfortunately,  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  excavate  and  examine  this 
building. 

To  the  west  of  this  foundation,  on  the  north  side  of  the  court,  is 
another  building  (No.  18,  detail  plan  \Jl,)  which  gave  the  best  results 
of  all  the  excavations.  A  very  well  laid  fli^rht  of  step^  formed  of  large 
Ijlocks  of  stone,  leads  to  a  platform  in  front  of  the  centre  doorway*  This 
platform  runs  along  the  front  of  the  building,  and,  at  each  end  of  the 
house,  is  carried  out  at  right  angles  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  commencement 
of  the  steps.  Two  largo  grotesque  faces  and  some  handsome  carved  wing- 
stones  extend  across  this  platform  to  the  head  of  the  steps  on  either  side 
of  the  doorway.  The  doorway  itself  is  nine  feet  wide  and  was  probably 
covered  with  a  vaulted  roof.  In  front  of  the  doorway  leading  to  the  inner 
chamber  ia  a  step  (A-B)  2  feet  high  and  15  feet  long,  carved  on  its  face 
with  hieroglyphics  and  skulls.  At  each  end  of  thin  step  (VIII,)  is  a 
human  figure  seated  on  a  huge  skull,  supporting  in  its  hand  the  head  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  sball  call  a  serpent-man,  whose  body 
is  turned  upwards  and  is  lost  among^it  the  scrollwork  aixd  figures  of  a 
cornice  whicfi  tunis  over  the  doorway*.  How  the  roof  of  the  passage 
between  one  chamber  and  the  other  was  supported  i«  a  mystery.  It 
was  covered  by  a  number  of  blocks  of  stone,  and  not  by  a  single  stone 
slab^  and  yet  these  blocks  are  square  at  their  edges,  and  could  not  hare 
formed  part  of  a  true  nor  of  a  parallel  laid  arch.  Possibly  wooden  jambs 
■and  architraves  supported  these  blocks  of  stone,  but,  if  so,  all  trace  of 
them  has  disappeared.     Plan  VIII.  is  a  sketch  of  this  doorway,   most 
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carefully  restored,  from  photographs  and  measurements  taken  daring 
the  progress  of  the  excavation,  as  well  as  after  the  excavation  was 
finished.  The  inner  chamber  is  without  ornament.  Two  stone  incense- 
bnmers  shaped  into  grotesque  heads  and  some  patches  of  charcoal  were 
found  above  the  cement  floor.  The  back  wall  of  the  house  was  only  just 
traceable,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  front  wall  had  almost  disappeared ; 
but  that  the  latter  must  once  have  been  elaborately  ornamented  is  proved 
by  the  number  of  headless  busts  and  other  fragments  of  sculptured  stone 
lying  in  all  directions.  I  opened  a  passage  (-*)  about  four  feet  wide 
which  passes  between  the  west  end  of  this  house  and  another  much  ruined 
building,  and  on  this  west  wall  I  was  able  to  see  some  of  the  ornament, 
if  not  exactly  in  position,  at  least  giving  evidence  of  whence  it  had 
fallen.  On  the  wall  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  building  are  the 
remains  of  a  huge  grotesque  face  made  up  of  several  stones,  much  the 
same  in  design  as  the  faces  which  form  the  principal  decoration  of  the 
buildings  in  Yucatan.  However,  the  trunk-like  nose,  which  has  there  so 
greatly  exercised  the  speculative  powers  of  travellers,  if  it  existed  here, 
cannot  now  be  traced.  Three  human  figures,  standing  out  in  full  relief 
from  the  waist  upwards,  with  the  left  arm  held  across  the  body  and  the 
right  hand  extended  in  front,  palm  outwards,  were  ranged  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  west  wall;  and  broken  pieces  of  similar  figures,  found 
in  other  places,  lead  me  to  suppose  that  this  decoration  was  continued 
all  round  the  house. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  court  (on  the  north  side  of  which  the 
house  last  described  stands)  I  turned  over  a  large  flat  slab  of  stone  (No.  19) 
which  bore  traces  of  sculpture  on  the  upper  surface  and  dug  beneath  it 
to  the  depth  of  12  feet  without  finding  anything  worth  notice.  On  the 
west  side  of  this  court  are  two  flights  of  steps  ;  those  at  tlio  south-west 
comer  (No.  20)  are  quite  plain,  but  the  centre  stairway  (No.  21)  is 
ornamented  on  each  side  with  large  figures  of  rampant  jaguars,  carved 
out  of  several  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  built  into  the  slope ;  and  at  the 
top  of  the  stairway  is  a  huge  human  head  issuing  from  the  jaws  of  an 
animal.     These  carvings  are  marked  red  in  plan  II. 

On  the  level  terrace  above  this  stairway  is  an  oblong  space  (No.  22) 
marked  out  by  a  border  of  stones,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
building  having  stood  on  it.  Turning  to  the  north  along  this  terrace, 
and  passing  to  the  loft  of  the  ruins  of  some  small  houses,  there  remains 
now  to  be  described  the  high  foundation  (No.  23)  which  projects  furthest 
in  this  direction.  A  few  steps,  shown  on  the  plan,  lead  from  the  ter- 
race to  the  top  of  the  foundation.  Here  I  commenced  to  dig,  in  hope 
of  finding  at  least  portions  of  the  walls  of  a  building,  but  I  met  with  no 
success.  That  a  building  must  once  have  stood  here  is  almost  certain, 
from  the  presence  of  roof-stones,  a  few  of  which  I  found  on  the  slopes^ 
This  foundation  was  ascended  from  the  plain  on  the  west  side  by  a  broad 
stairway  (No.  24),  and  although  many  of  the  stones  forming  the  steps 
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are  now  displaced,  and  the  oarving  much  worn,  yet  cnougli  ifi  still  left 
to  show  the  excellence,  both  of  the  design  and  workmanship.  Each 
step  was  carved  along  its  face  with  a  line  of  hieroglyphs,  and  the  stone- 
work at  the  edge  of  the  stairway  was  covered  with  elaborate  and 
curions  ornament.  This  stairway  could  be  traced  up  the  slope  for  a 
distance  of  45  feet.  I  again  commenced  to  dig  just  above  the  spot 
where  I  thought  the  top  step  must  have  rested,  and,  after  digging  in  at 
that  level  for  17  feet,  through  closely  packed  large  rough  blocks  of  stone 
and  earth,  came  to  a  perpendicular  wall.  It  was  necessary  to  dig  down 
some  distance  to  reach  the  bottom  of  this  wall,  which  we  found  to  rest 
on  a  cement  floor  which  ran  outwards  to  the  steps.  The  wall  was 
seven  feet  high  and  without  any  coping  or  cornice,  but  it  was  covered 
at  the  top  with  a  layer  of  cement  six  inches  deep,  which  ran  back  for 
six  feet,  and  formed  a  floor  for  another  wall  seven  feet  high ;  this  wall 
again  had  a  similar  cement  platform  at  the  top,  which  apparently  ran  in 
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for  12  feet  to  meet  another  wall  10  feet  high ;  above  this  I  could  make 
out  notliing  at  all.  I  broke  through  one  of  the  walls  and  removed  a 
few  of  the  faced  stones,  and  found  nothing  but  closely  packed  rubble 
behind  it.  My  own  impression  is  that  these  walls  were  built  up  merely 
to  give  strength  to  the  foundation  and  guard  against  land-slips,  and  not 
to  enclose  any  central  chamber. 

It  is  probably  this  method  of  building  up  walls  of  faced  stone  inside 
the  foundations  which  has  led  to  the  belief  that  what  has  been  called 
the  great  river  wall  was  the  original  wall  of  this  group  of  buildings^ 
and  was  possibly  intended  for  defence.  The  destructive  force  of  the 
river,  which  has  washed  away  so  much  of  the  foundations  on  the  east 
side,  has  been  somewhat  checked  on  meeting  these  faced  walls,  and,  at 
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tlie  present  time,  tlie  face  of  the  cliff,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  shows  sevei-al 
patcliee  of  faced  stouo  wall,  one  of  them  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length 
and  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  height.  Careful  exaraiDation  shows  that  the 
edges  of  these  patches  pass  in  some  places  under  tlie  portions  of  the 
nibble  of  stone  and  mud  of  which  all  thaso  foundations  and  raised 
terraces  are  built  up. 

Palacio  in  his  deseription  mentions  the  "  two  caves  or  passages  the 
openings  of  which  can  bo  seen  on  the  face  of  the  river  wall,  and  which 
have  given  to  the  ruins  the  name  of  *  Las  Ventanas  *  or  the  Windows  " 
Tlie  position  of  one  of  these  passages  is  marked  on  the  plan  with  a 
dotted  red  line  (25-25),  The  floor  of  the  passage  is  level,  and  the 
interior  is  faced  with  stone,  and  is  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl 
througli.  The  top  of  the  passage  is  a  little  below  the  level  of  tbo 
court ;  it  was  closed  on  the  land  side,  and  I  think  not  intended  again 
to  be  opened.  A  deep  pit  v  as  dug  here  *  by  Colonel  Galindo  f 
(marked  O  in  the  plan  J  which  now  gives  access  to  the  passage* 

A  few  feet  from  the  end  of  this  passage,  but  at  a  greater  depth  below 
the  level  of  the  court,  is  the  subterranean  vault  outlined  in  red  in  the 
plan,  which  was  broken  into  by  Colonel  Galindo,  The  vault  and  passago 
do  not  Bcem  to  have  had  any  connection  w^ith  one  another.  I  will  now 
give  Galindo's  description  of  his  discovexy. 

**  Through  a  gallery  scarcel}^  4  feet  high  and  2i  feet  broad  {  one  can 
crawl  from  this  square  through  a  more  elevated  part  of  the  temple  over- 
hanging the  liver,  and  have  from  the  face  of  the  precipice  an  interesting 
view.  Among  many  excavations,  I  made  one  at  the  point  where  this 
gallery  comes  out  into  the  square,  I  first  opened  into  the  entrance  of 
the  gallery  itself,  and  digging  lower  down  I  broke  into  a  sepulchral 
vault  whoso  fioor  is  12  feet  below  the  level  of  the  H|uare,  It  is  more 
than  6  feet  high,  and  10  feet  long,  and  5.V  feet  broad»  and  lies  due  north 
and  eouth,  according  to  the  compass.  It  has  two  niches  tm  each  side,, 
and  both  these  and  the  floor  of  the  vaalt  were  full  of  red  earthenware 
dishes  and  pots.  I  found  more  than  fifty,  many  of  them  full  of  human 
bones  packed  in  lime ;  also  several  sharp-edged  and  pointed  knives  of 
chaya  (a  brittle  stone  called  itzili  by  the  Mexicans)^  and  a  small  head, 
apparently  resembling  death,  its  eyes  being  nearly  closed  and  its  lower 
features  distorted.     Tho  back  of  the  head  is  symmetrically  ixsrforated 

♦  Slephena  was  wrcmg  in  Baying  tbls  pit  is  fftced  witb  t^tooe. 

t  Letter  dated  C<ipaii,  19tb  June,  1834,  from  Colonel  Junti  Qaltddo^  tn  the  editor  of 
the  *  Literary  Gazette*  of  London,  printed  m  'Ijitcmry  fruzctte '  for  1835,  pp.  ISt}-?. 
A  similar  letter  printed  in  the  *  Trntisattiona  of  American  Ant,  Society/  vol.  xi. 
pp*  545-50. 

t  Stephen  says  1  foot  11  InclieH  at  the  Insttom  and  1  foot 
nt  the  top,  and  in  this  form*  I  unfortunately  overlooked 
the  nicfisurement,  but  think  StLphena  nearer  the  ranric,  as 
there  ia  oidy  just  room  to  cmwl  through,  and  it  is  itnjjoesilile 
to  turn  round  in  it* 
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by  Boles;  tlio  ivliol©  is  of  most  exquisite  workinansliip  and  cut  out  or 
cast  from  a  fine  green  stone,  as  are  also  two  beads  I  found  in  the  vault, 
with  qtian titles  of  oyator  and  periwinkle  shells  bro^ight  from  the  sea- 
ehore  in  fulfilment  of  some  HUj>erstitioD.  There  were  also  stalactites 
taken  from  some  cave.  All  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  vault  was  strewn  with 
fragmente  of  bones»  and  underneath  these  a  coat  of  lime  on  a  solid 
fioor." 

There  is  another  similar  passage  lower  down  the  cliff  and  further  to 
the  north.  We  made  a  latlder  and  succeeded  in  entering  the  passage 
and  crawling  to  the  further  end,  which  we  found  closed  with  a  stone 
walL     It  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  first  passage  described. 

There  are  two  other  passages  of  the  same  kind  near  the  top  of  the 
-cliff  w^hich  I  was  not  able  la  get  at,  and  they  looked  too  small  to  crawl 
into.  At  some  former  time  an  excavation  had  been  made  to  reach  them 
frf>m  above,  but  the  stones  had  fallen  in  agaiu,  and  it  did  not  seem  as  if 
^nj  chamber  could  have  been  discovered. 

In  two  of  the  detached  mounds  I  found  small  vaults  which  had 
probably  been  used  for  burial  purposes,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  come  upon  any  which  had  not  previousl3^  been  opened.  At  tho  foot 
of  one  of  the  stone  monoliths  in  the  plaza  we  dug  up  a  number  of  stone 
beads,  which  were  lying  only  a  few  inches  underground;  and  a  small 
stone  ornament  with  a  human  face  carved  on  it  something  like  the  one 
found  hy  Colonol  Galindo,  and  eevGntl  fragments  of  similar  ornaments* 
Single  stone  heads  and  fiakes  and  chips  of  obsidian  were  from  time  to 
time  picked  up  during  the  excavations. 

Judging  from  the  remains  still  to  be  seen  at  Copan  it  weems  that  art 
and  probably  civilisation  had  here  attained  a*  high  a  level  as  it  ever 
reached  in  North  America.  The  buildings  are  somewhat  similar  in 
structure  and  ornament  to  those  which  are  found  in  more  perfect 
preservation  at  Tikal  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Usumacint^jand  they  also 
show  a  considerable  resemblance  to  tho€e  in  Yucatan.  Tho  hieroglyphic 
writing,  it  has  long  been  known,  is  almost  the  same  over  all  this  region. 

Tho  village  of  Copan  stands  1700  feet  above  tho  sea  level,  and  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  the  climate  was  almost  perfect, 
Tho  heat  is  of  course  considerable  at  midday,  but  tho  momingSt 
evenings,  and  nights  were  delightful.  Tbere  is  a  good  supply  of  water, 
and  as  the  country  is  partly  cleared  of  forest,  and  under  cultivation, 
one  was  free  from  the  cooped  up  feeling  which  is  experienced  when 
working  in  a  small  clearing  in  a  tropical  forest^  as  was  the  case  at 
Quirigua.  There  are  very  feiv  mosquitoes^  but  there  is  a  still  worse 
pest  in  the  myriads  of  ticks  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season^ 
swarm  over  every  leaf  and  blade  of  gi'ass. 

Unfortunately,  soon  after  wt*  set  to  work  on  my  return  from  Ch&al» 
war  broke  out  between  the  Eepuhlice  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  on 
the  one  side  and  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  on  the  other.     ThiJi 
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war  seriouely  interfered  with  my  work;  a  large  "body  of  troops  was 
camped  at  Esquipulas,  and  as  all  the  mules  were  taken  up  for  war 
iraneport,  I  could  not  got  the  relays  of  stores  and  nmterial  I  needed 
hrought  up  from  YsabaL  Nearly  all  my  labourera  were  carried  off  to 
serve — Tery  nnwillingly — as  soldiers,  and  I  was  left  to  work  with  snch 
men  as  had  passed  the  military  age,  and  a  few  waifs  and  strays  who  had 
managed  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  government  ofticers. 

Every  now  and  then  a  report  came  that  troops  were  marehing 
towards  the  villagei  and  my  neighbours  generally  prepared  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  hnsh  with  snch  few  Talnahles  as  they  possessed,  and 
Itave  the  village  in  charge  of  two  or  throe  cripples  and  some  ancient 
ladies.  It  was  only  from  predatory  bands  who  might  take  advantage  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  that  I  myself  looked  for  any  trouble,  but 
nevertheless  it  was  uncomfortable,  as  the  wildest  rumours  were  flying 
about,  and  it  was  impoBsible  to  get  any  trustworthy  information.  My 
friends  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  wrote  to  me»  most  strongly  urging  me 
to  beat  a  retreat  to  the  coast,  and  added  that  it  was  quite  impossible, 
in  the  dangerous  state  of  the  roads,  to  send  me  the  silver  I  needed  to 
continue  paying  my  workmen. 

But  I  determined  to  hold  on,  as  I  had  most  thorough  confidence  in 
the  assistants  whom  I  had  brought  with  rae,  who  were  all  old  and  tried 
companions.  I  did  not,  however,  expect  the  confidence  and  snpport 
which  I  received  from  the  villagers,  who  had  looked  upon  me  anything 
but  favourably  wheti  first  I  came  amongst  them,  and  themselves  bore  a 
most  unenviable  reputation  which  I  am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  refute.  For  when  I  was  reduced  to  my  last  dollar,  not  only  did  the 
men  left  in  Copan  and  the  neighbourhood  volnnteer  to  go  on  working 
for  me,  saying  that  they  Ijnew  I  would  pay  them  when  I  ctnild  receive 
the  money  to  do  so,  but  they  actually  scraped  together  the  few  dollars 
which  could  be  found  in  the  village  and  lent  them  to  mo,  so  that  I  could 
pay  off  some  of  the  workmen  who  were  strangers  and  were  obliged  t^:> 
return  to  their  own  homes. 

Finally,  a  considerable  battle  was  fought  at  about  one-and-a-half 
day's  journey  to  the  south-west,  in  which  President  Barrios  (who  had 
always  been  a  very  good  friend  to  mo  during  my  previous  expeditions) 
was  killed,  and  the  war  came  to  an  end,  and  some  of  my  labourers 
returned. 

There  was,  however,  another  matter  which  caused  me  some  anxiety 
and  interfered  serioualj^  with  the  supply  of  labourerB,  which  was  that 
during  the  whole  of  my  stay  at  Copan,  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  raged 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  there  were  no  cases  in 
Copan  itself,  but  I  rode  through  some  villages,  but  a  few  miles  distant^ 
which  were  altogether  deserted,  where  the  long  rows  of  mounds,  and  the 
hastily  made  crosses  by  the  roadside,  showed  the  havoc  which  the  disease 
had  caused  before  the  survivors  had  fied.    The  Alcalde  of  Comotau,  the 
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nearest  Indian  towiij  told  me  that  more  than  a  hiindrod  deatbs  were 
reported  to  him  each  week. 

The  transport  of  my  moulds  and  bag^gage  to  the  Port  of  Yaabal  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty;  however,  eventually  everythinsj 
arrived  safely  and  was  shipped  tor  London,  Mr.  Guintini  is  now 
employed  making  casts  of  the  Copim  soulptures  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  where  some  results  of  the  work  Ciin  already  be  seen. 

The  question,  who  raised  these  Imihlings  at  Copan,  and  wheu  and 
why  were  Ihey  abandoned,  cannot  in  the  present  8ta,te  of  our  knowledge 
l>e  answered  satififaetorily*  Eut  it  seems  clear  that  Copan,  Quirigua, 
Paletiqne,  Tikal,  and  the  nun  on  the  Kio  Usumacinta  (wliich  I  shall 
still  call  Menche,  although  1  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  that  name) 
must  have  been  abandoned  before  the  Spanish  discovery  of  America 
in  1492, 

With  regard  to  Copan,  the  first  notice  we  have  of  it  is  a  letter, 
already  quoted,  written  by  Diego  de  Pahicio  in  1576;  that  is,  within 
fifty  or  Bixij  years  of  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  set  foot  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

We  know,  then,  for  certain  from  this  letter  that  the  ruins  must  haye 
been  abandoned  long  before  1576,  and  that  the  Indians  then  living  near 
them  showed  no  signs  of  the  civilisation  or  skill  which  would  have 
enabled  them  to  erecute  aueb  works. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  at  what  date  the  ruins  at  Quirigua 
first  became  known  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  never 
heard  of  n  living  town  where  the  ruins  are  now  found.  A  comparison 
of  the  sculptures  alone  would  lead  one  to  snppose  that  Quirigua  was  of 
earlier  date  then  Copan. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  at  Quirigua  I  found  no  traces  of  stone 
houses  or  temples,  but  this  was  jsrobably  owing  to  my  not  knowing 
what  to  look  for,  or  where  to  direct  my  searcb.  I  am  now  of  opinion 
that  it  is  very  likely  that  some  remains  of  stone-roofed  buildings  may  be 
found  there,  hut  they  certainly  could  not  have  been  as  numerous  or  as 
highly  ornamented  as  those  of  Copan,  for  I  saw  no  fragments  of 
sculptured  building  stones  such  as  are  found  in  all  directions  at  Copan. 
If  1  am  not  aide  to  revisit  Quirigua,  I  sincerely  hope  some  future 
traveller  will  devote  ej-pecial  attention  to  this  point,  and  1  believe  he 
will  be  rewarded  with  some  interesting  discoveries. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  solution  of  the  qnastion 
whether  Quirigua,  Palenque,  Tikal,  or  Mencb4  existed  as  living  towns 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest^  depends  much  on  the  examination 
of  the  records  of  the  nmrch  of  Cortez  from  Mexico  to  Honduras.  It  was 
a  march  of  unparalleled  difticulty  and  hardship,  ^Vhen  the  expedition 
was  crossing  the  delta  of  the  river  Tabasco,  it  must  have  passed  within 
a  few  leagues  of  Palenque,  but  although  Cortez  had  been  furnished  by 
the  chiefs  of  Tabasco  with  a  map,  showing  the  principal  towns  through 
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whi^b  he  would  pass  on  hia  march,  and  although  at  this  time  his  coin- 
pan  ions,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  would  have  been  keenly  alive 
to  any  indications  of  the  approach  to  a  town  where  rest  and  food  could 
have  been  obtained,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  town  where 
the  ruins  of  Pal  en  que  are  now  found. 

Again,  when  the  expedition  crossed  the  river  Usumacinta  somewhere 
near  Tont>siqne,  the  natives  persuaded  Cortez  not  to  follow  up  the 
conrse  of  the  stream  as  he  proposed  doing,  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  their 
advice  that  there  was  only  uninhabited  forest  in  that  direction ;  that  is 
in  the  direction  where  Menohe,  one  of  the  finest  groups  of  ruins^  is 
now  found* 

On  crossing  the  Usumacinta  Cortez  was  directed  to  the  province  of 
Acala,  which  he  describes  as  very  rich  and  proBperous,  with  well*built 
pueblos  and  innny  idol  houses,  and  he  thence  marched  on  to  the  lake  of 
Peten  and  the  Island  of  Tyasal  (the  modern  F lores),  which  was  then 
the  stronghold  of  the  warlike  Itzacs.  The  description  of  Tyasal  is  not 
given  in  much  detail  either  by  Cortez  or  Bernal  Difis  ;  however,  we  are 
given  clearly  to  understand  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Itzaes,  who 
were  the  supreme  masters  of  the  lake  borders  and  the  country  around. 

From  Pet  on  the  expedition  marched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Dnlce 
without  meeting  with  any  signs  of  civilised  races ;  indeed,  we  know  that 
they  must  have  been  passing  through  the  lands  of  the  Manches  and 
Choles  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  when  speaking  of  ChaaL  When 
at  last  Cortez  had  successfully  led  his  expedition  to  Ban  Gil  on  the  Eio 
Dulce,  where  he  found  the  Spaniards  who  had  amved  by  sea,  and  of 
whom  he  had  come  in  search,  the  whole  numl»er  of  them  were  in  such 
imminent  danger  of  starvation  that  eipeilitiona  were  mad©  in  all 
directions  in  search  of  food. 

One  of  these  foraging  parties  of  Indians  and  Spaniards,  headed  by 
Cortez  himself,  landed  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Ysabal  and 
marched  two  leagues  inland,  so  that  they  couldjnot  have  been  many 
miles  distant  from  Qnirlgna,  but  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything 
to  induce  them  to  go  in  that  direction,  not  even  well-worn  tracks,  which 
must  surely  have  been  met  with  had  Quirigua  then  been  the  centre  of 
a  large  population.  They  tnrned  off  to  the  west  and  clambered  along 
the  rngge<l  mountain  sides  until  they  found  the  food  tliey  needed  at  the 
pueblo  which  Cortez  called  *'  Chacujal/*  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Polochic. 

They  were  directed  to  this  town  by  the  signs  of  an  Indian  woman 
whom  they  captured  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose  language  they 
could  not  understand. 

I  have  lately  found  out  that  the  name  "  Chacujal  '*  has  very  nearly 
the  same  sonnd  as  the  Indian  words  for  '*  dry  (or  ripe)  maize,"  and  no 
doubt  Cortez  mistook  these  words  for  the  name  of  tho  town. 

To  quote  Cortex's  own  description  of  this  town,  he  says,  **  We  arrived 
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at  the  great  sqimre  where  they  had  their  mosques  and  houses  of  worship 
and  we  saw  the  niofiques  and  "buildings  round  them  just  in  the  manner 
and  foi-m  of  those  at  Culua»  and  we  were  more  overawed  and  astonished 
than  we  had  Wen  hithertOj  sine©  nowhere  since  we  left  Aeala  had  wo 
seen  puth  signs  of  policy  and  power.'*  And  again,  '*  The  town  was  well 
designed,  the  houseswell  built  and  close  to  each  other/' 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  la^t  year  spent  a  day  amougBt  these  ruins 
on  my  way  back  trotn  Chaal  to  Ysabah  The  level  ground  between  the 
two  streams  (Rios  Tinaja  and  Pueblo  Viejo)  is  covered  with  the  raised 
Btone  foundations  of  houses,  oa  Cortez  says,  **  well  ordered  and  cloee  to 
each  other," 

These  renmins  are  quite  different  from  those  at  Quirigna  or  Copan* , 
The  stone woik  is  different  and  inferior.  The  foundations  are  from 
five  to  ten  feet  high,  and  none  that  I  examined  had  ever  supported  stone- 
roofed  buildings.  On  the  flat  tops  of  the  foundations  are  low  stone  walls, 
not  more  than  two  feet  high,  marking  the  exact  position  of  the  houses ; 
the  walls  are  eometimcs  well  preserved,  and  show  numerous  openings 
for  doorways.  Against  these  walls  no  doubt  stood  tho  posts  which 
supported  a  thatched  roof. 

Some  of  these  foundations  ai*e  fiO  feet  long  and  not  more  than  eight 
feet  wide,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  any  people  could  by  free 
choice  have  built  houwes  of  t^uch  uucomfortable  dimensions.  However^ 
this  difficulty  disappears  if  we  look  upon  the  people  of  Chticiijal  as  the 
descendants  of  men  who  built  stone-roofed  houses  of  the  Copan  or 
Menche  type;  there  the  diraeuiiions  were  fixed  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  and  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  construction ;  here  wo 
may  look  on  them  as  still  clinging  to  the  old  forms  after  the  art  of  stone 
building  had  passed  away, 

Now  it  is  this  thatch-roofed  town  of  C'hacujal  of  which  Coilez  says 
that  he  had  seenfnothing  t^o  impo^iog  wince  leaving  Acala,  and  this 
implies  that  it  ujust  have  been  superior  to  Tyasal,  so  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  Tyasal  also  was  but  a  thatch-roofed  town,  and  of 
this  there  is  aUu  evidence  frc^m  another  source. 

Of  Acala  wo  have  no  further  knowledge,  and  even  the  sites  of  the 
towns  are  now  unknown.  The  province  was  probably  devastated  in 
one  of  the  later  expeditiena  from  Yucatan, 

With  Tyasal  the  case  is  diierent,  for  although  the  Itzaes  were  not 
subdued  and  Tyasal  captured  nntil  the  year  1700,  when  every  trace  of 
native  biiuldiiigs  waa  swept  away,  wo  have  continuous  notices  of  it  from 
the  date  of  Cortez'  viisit  to  the  year  of  its  destruction,  from  the  Franciscan 
niifigionaries  who  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  convert  the  natives  to 
Christianity,  all  of  which  is  chronicled  in  Yillagutierez'  ^History  of  the 
conquest  of  Itza.'  Writing  at  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Tyasal, 
Yillagiitierez  gives  a  full  account  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  Itzaes, 
the  names  and  number  of  villages  under  their  control,  and  a  description 
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^  HfjiBBl  itself,  and  of  its  two  principal  ''cuee^'  or  temples.  Theaa 
temples  he  describes  as  buildinga  with  thatched  roofa,  supported  on 
wooden  jwsta  raised  on  wtone  fonmlationsp 

In  mj  former  paper  I  gave  au  account  of  tlie  ttiihh  at  Tikal,  which 
lie  only  about  20  miles  to  tho  north*east  of  the  Lake  of  Peteii,  and  are 
in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  imposing  of  all 
the  ruins  I  have  yet  examined.  The  missionaries  and  other  Spaniards^ 
in  their  numerous  journeys  from  the  north  of  Yucatan  by  way  of  Tipn 
to  Tyasal,  must  have  passed  at  times  almost  over  the  site  of  Tikal,  yet 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  it.  The  friendly  Indians  at  Tipu,  who 
lived  not  more  than  20  miles  distant,  never  appear  to  have  mentioned 
it^  and  we  hear  nothing  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Itzaes, 
when  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  are  named  and 
enumerated. 

But  is  it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  town  like  Tikal 
with  its  numerous  stone  houses,  its  fine  stone-cased  terraces,  its  temples 
raised  on  great  pyramidal  foundations  (one  measuring  nearly  300  feet 
from  the  ground  Ut  the  summit),  with  its  tine  wootl  and  stone  carvLtigs^ 
all  of  which  must  have  taken  hundreds  of  active  minds  and  thousands 
of  skilled  handa  to  have  raised  and  perfected  and  kept  in  order,  could 
have  been  a  living  city  at  tho  time  when  a  l>arbarous  and  unskiDed 
race  like  the  Itzaea,  living  in  houses  of  wood  and  thatch,  dominated  the 
ootintry,  and  that  the  Spaniards  who  knew  all  about  Tyasal  and  th^ 
Itzaes,  and  the  extent  of  their  power  and  dominion,  should  altogether 
have  failed  to  hear  anything  about  Tikal  ? 

Only  one  conclusion  appears  possible,  which  is,  that  Copan,  Quirigua, 
Palenque,  Menchi:,  and  Tika!  were  all  deserted  and  buried  in  the  forest 
before  the  Spaniards  entered  tho  country,  and  that  the  great  tract  of 
countrj^  over  which  these  ruins  are  scattered,  was  then  inhabited  by 
such  races  as  the  Itzaes  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chacnjab  who,  if  they 
were  the  descendants  of  tho  builders  of  these  wonderful  pueblos,  had 
loBt  the  power,  the  skill,  and  tho  culture  to  which  these  broken  seulptTirea 
and  ruined  edifices  alone  bear  witness. 

The  north  of  Yucatan  is  thickly  covered  with  ruins  of  great  buildingR, 
even  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  funod  in  other  partH  of  Central 
America,  and,  as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  from  the  earliest  Spanish  writers  that  some  of  these  buildings 
were  inhabited  by  Indians  when  the  Europeans  first  stiw  them.  Thiij, 
however,  is  a  general  «tateitient  which  appears  to  me  mbleading,  and  I 
should  prefer  to  state  the  ease  thus  : — whereas  in  Central  America  the 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  Khinv  that  the  ancient  centres  of  civilisation 
had  been  totally  abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  changed  or  had  gone  back  to 
a  lower  state  of  culture,  the  evidence  in  regard  to  Yucatan  merelv 
proves  that  some  few  of  the  great  stone  buildings  were  still  inhabited 
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or  maclo  use  of,  but  leaver  it  probable  that  the  people  were  in  a  state 
of  decatloncc,  that  they  had  almost  ceaaed  to  be  builders,  and  bad 
abandoned  many  of  the  wonderful  stone  edifices  raised  by  their  ancestors, 
although  they  still  clung  to  some  which  were  |mrticularly  useful,  or 
were  veuoratod  on  account  of  their  sanctity. 

No  explanation,  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to  render  it  accept- 
able, seems  to  have  been  advanced  either  to  account  for  the  total 
abandonment  of  the  Centr-il  American  pneblos,  or  the  decadence  of  the 
race  in  Ccntrfil  Aruerica  or  Yucatan,  Ikit  I  jmij  add,  that  judging  from 
the  condition  in  which  I  found  the  sculptures  in  the  Central  American 
pueblos,  it  is  difficult. to  believe  that  those  towns  were  destroyed  by  act 
of  war. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  I  will  add  some  few  remarks  on  the  sculp- 
tures and  hieroglyphs  which  can  be  illustrated  without  much  difficulty. 
One  of  the  facts  which  has  made  most  impresaion  on  me  is  the 
fi-equency  with  which  the  serj^ent  symbol,  usually  the  plumed  serpent, 
is  used  in  these  sculptures,  though  less  often  at  tjiiirigua  than  elsewhere, 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  scrollwork  derived  from  serpents' 
heads,  which  I  found  on  the  walU  of  three  out  of  the  four  temples  at 
Copan.  One  form  of  this  ornament  can  be  seen  in  VIII.,  where  the 
serpent's  head  is  supported  in  the  band  of  the  seated  figure,  IX.  is  a  good 
example  of  the  more  conventional  form  carved  on  the  side  of  what  I 
suppose  to  be  an  altar  at  Copan.  The  exaggerated  length  of  the  upper 
jaw  and  the  plumes  under  the  chin  should  be  noted  in  IX,,  X.,  and  XL 
X.  is  a  carving  on  the  wooden  lintels  taken  from  one  of  the  temples 
at  Tikah  I  have  not  seen  the  original  sculpture,  which  is,  I  believe, 
now  in  the  museum  at  Basle,  l^be  sketch  here  given  is  taken  from  an 
illustration  in  *  Les  Anciennes  V lUes  du  Nouveau  Monde/  by  M.  Desire 
Chamay,  who  however  does  not  attach  the  same  significance  to  this 
carving.  On  the  left  of  the  illustmtion  a  human  or  grotesque  head  and 
hand  can  be  seen  issuing  from  the  Ber|>entV  moath^  and  tho  plumed  body 
of  the  serpent  with  its  characteristic  markings  is  arched  upwards  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  framework  over  a  human  figure  with  an  elaborate 
feather  hcad-dreBS,  a  shield  on  one  arm,  and  a  plumed  staff  in  the  right 
hand.  The  ornaments  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  carving,  which 
are  hero  only  slightly  indicated,  aro  also  derived  from  serpents*  heads, 

XL  shows  one  of  the  numerous  forms  in  which  the  serpent  occurs  at  i 
Menche. 

XII,  is  a  serpent's  head   hieroglyph  found  both  at  Quirigua  and  I 
Copan. 

Tho  well-known  cross  on  the  Palenque  tablet  figured  in  Stephens's  ] 
*  Travels  in  Central  America'  will  on  careful  examination  be  seen  to  be^ 
altogether  made  up  of  serpent  symbols^a  serpent's  head  being  dis- 
tinguishable as  forming  the  end  of  each  arm  of  the  cross. 

Examples  could    bo    multiplied    indefinitely,  and  a  reference  to ' 
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SteplieDB's  travels  will  show  bow  frequetitly  the  plumed  serpent  occurs 
as  an  uruanient  ia  tlie  magnificent  corn  ices  and  stairways  amongBt  the 
biiildinga  in  Yucatan.  The  serpent  »yin1x)l  is  also  of  frequent  occurrcnco 
in  the  Maya  MSS, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  tables  of  hiergglyphs  should  he  read  in 
diMtide  columns,  from  left  to  r'ujhl  and  from  top  to  bottom;  but  I  am  not  in 
thia  paper  aide  to  give  fully  the  evidence  on  which  tliis  opinion  is 
furraed.  Ooe  of  the  moat  iq  teres  ting  points  which  I  have  noticed  is 
that  all  the  inscriptions  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  are  complete 
from  the  commencement,  are  heatled  by  what  I  shall  call  an  initial 
scroll  (the  type  of  which  is*  permanent  throughout  many  variations), 
and  begin  with  the  same  formula,  usually  extending  through  six  Bqitares 
of  hieroglyphic  writing.  The  sixth  square,  or  soinctimes  tho  latter  half 
of  the  sixth  square,  being  a  human  face,  usually  in  profile,  enclosed  in  a 
frame  or  cartouche. 

XIIL  is  the  commencement*  of  an  inscription  on  the  side  of  a 
monolith  at  Qtiirigua.  Each  square  is  composed  of  two  parts,  and  in 
this  instance  each  part  represents  a  natural  or  grotesque  face.  Counting 
from  \v(t  to  right,  in  double  columns  from  top  to  bottom,  the  head  in 
profile  in  a  frame  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  sixth  square. 
This  marks  the  end  of  the  formula  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention. 

XIV.  is  also  the  commencement  of  an  inscription  from  a  monolith  at 
Quirigua,  In  this  the  two  glyphs,  which  in  XIII,  are  placed  in  the 
same  square,  form  each  a  separate  sfinare,  so  that  in  reading  in  double 
columns  from  left  to  right  and  ti>p  to  bottom  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  the  face  in  the  frame  will  be  fuund  in  the  twelfth  square. 

If  these  two  inscriptions,  Nos.  Xlll.  and  XIV.,  are  carefully  compared 
it  will  )m  seen  that  they  correspond  in  other  particulars.  One  of  the 
features  most  easily  distioguiBhed  is  the  curl  from  tho  lower  jaw  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  glyph  of  XIIL  which  corresponds  with  the 
eighth  glyph  of  XIV. ' 

XV.  is  tho  comuiencement  of  the  inscription  from  a  tablet  found 
in  what  has  been  called  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Palenque.  Here  the 
first  six  sqiiares  stand  out  distinctly  by  themaelvcH,  and  then  the  gl3^phs 
which  follow  separate  into  a  double  column.  This  cut  is  copied  from 
an  illustration  in  Sstevens's  *  Travels,'  aud  cannot  be  relied  on  as  very 
aecurate  in  detail.  In  the  sixth  square  the  cartouche  can  still  be  seen, 
but  the  face  which  was  probably  inscribed  in  it  has  been  woi'n  away. 

XVI.  is  the  commeuceMont  of  an  iuseription  from  a  monolith  at 
Copan.  In  this  case  one  glyph  from  each  scpiare  appears  to  have  been 
suppressed,  and  to  five  of  the  glyphs  numerals  are  attached* 

XVII.  is  taken  from  the  side  of  a  itienolith  at  Quirigua.  First  note 
the  usual  initial  scroll  at  the  commencement.  After  this  follow  six 
eqnaree  of  picture  writing  (?)  which  apparently  represent  the  formula 

♦  Only  llje  eomitieacemeut  or  upper  |^  ojlion  of  each  inAcrijitton  ia  given, 
No.  IX.— Seit.  1886.]  2  B 
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nsually  expresijptl  in  six  sqtiares  of  bieroglyjiliB,  In  square  Ko.  5  ia  a 
remarkable  lu^ ad-dress,  which  is  easily  recoguigmi  in  the  same  sqtiare  in 
XY.  Tho  sixth  sqtiare  contaiBB  the  usual  face  in  profile  more  elaljorately 
oxpreesed  than  is  usual  in  the  hieroglyphic  form.  Behjw  the  sixth 
square  the  inscription  is  eontiuued  as  nsiial  in  a  don  hie  cohiinn. 

I  am  only  ahle  to  give  here,  very  roughly,  some  few  of  the  peculiarities 
of  these  incriptions  which  have  already  come  under  my  notice.  Much 
Uiore  careful  oliservatitui  and  comparison  from  accurate  dra wings  is 
needed  before  these  and  other  sequences  can  Ix^  Katisfactoril}'  established, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  point  oiit  that  inscriptions  written 
in  tlie  same  character,  and  apparently  containing  similar  passages,  are 
still  to  he  found  over  a  large  extent  of  countrv',  and  that  they  posseaa 
cnaracteristics  which  render  theni  valuable  as  material  for  study. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  paper : — 

The  Presioent  said  that  this  was  not  the  lirst  time  ^Ir.  ^laudslay  had  read  a 
|tfiper  on  his  explorations  in  Gimtemala.  About  four  years  agolic  gave  a  description 
of  hia  diftcoveriea  and  adveatiire«  in  another  part  of  that  interesting  region,  the  past 
history  of  which  was  anknown.  The  drawings  exhibited  to  the  meeting  evidently 
jiroved  a  fonner  civilisation  which  had  been  violently  iaterrupted  and  stis]:»endetL 
The  meeting  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  explanation  that  could  be  ^iven  of  the 
causes  of  that  suspension*  The  ruins  gave  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  architecture 
perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  31  r.  Maudslay  had  been  exercising; 
his  ingenuity  on  the  subject,  and  perhajxi  he  might  now  be  able  to  revive  Jii  some 
degree  the  recollection  of  a  lost  civilisation. 

After  the  paper, 

Admiral  Ltkdesay  Brine  naid  the  vast  extent  of  the  mins  of  Central  America 
might  he  inferred  when  he  said  that  twenty  years  aso,  when  ho  crossed  the 
country,  he  heard  of  them  wherever  he  went  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
through  Yucatan.  Ilemains  of  ancient  temples  and  pyramiikl  altars  existed  practically 
from  Panama  to  Nit^ragua,  all  through  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  to  Jtexico.  It 
was  ia  1840  t'nat  Mr,  Stejihens  made  his  well-known  journey  iato  this  region 
and  drew  attention  to  the  so-called  ruinHl  cities?.  It  .was  a  great  pity  that  the 
expression  "ruined  cities"  hnti  been  u.sed»  because  they  were  not  cities  but 
temples^  certainly  more  than  four  hundred  years  old.  The  temples  still  remained 
almost  uninjured,  but  the  dtieg  in  which  the  ludTans  lived  in  thoae  days  were 
destroyed.  Tliey  were  probably  wooden  structures  with  thatched  roofs,  and 
now  nothing  remained  of  them.  It  was  a  very  curious  fact  how  very  few  people 
had  travelted  in  that  country.  When  he  returned  to  Kew  Y'ork  he  went  to  the 
publisher  of  Stephens's  bwk.  He  (the  publisher)  said  to  liim,  **  Is  what  we  have 
jiublishefi  true?  Jlr.  Siei>liens  is  the  only  person  who  has  been  thure,  except 
you ;"  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  him  how^  thorn  uglily  accurate  and  un- 
exaggerated  Mr.  Stephens's  descriptions  were.  He  trusteil  that  the  pftj>er  which 
bad  lieen  read  might  induce  other  persons  to  investigate  the  ruins  and  hieroglyph ica. 
He  thou  gilt  that  the  pefjple  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  tiie  Spanish 
conquest  were  the  same  as  those  who  built  the  temples,  and  who  even  now 
wcrshippeil  idols  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree  all  over  the  region.  Ko  doubt 
human  Bacri6ces  were  ofl'ered  there,  and  it  was  known  that  when  Cortes  took  Mexico, 
the  priests  were  in  the  habit  of  sflcrificiug  human  beings.  The  present  Indians  sUll 
retained  much  of  their  superstitious  and  idulntroua  inetincts,     A  priest  at  a  village 
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fioar  QuczAltenango  told  liim  that  he  li^  Doticed  the  Iiidiatts  showing  remarkable 
fervour  in  the  church,  and  he  could  not  imderfltaod  it,  but  it  turned  aut  that  the}' 
had  put  one  of  their  own  idols  at  the  back  of  the  altar  and  were  praying  to  that. 
His  own  Indiana  used  regularly  every  morning  to  jjray  to  the  rising  sun,  and  in  the 
evening  to  the  setting  sun.  He  asked  them  why  they  did  it,  and  they  said  that 
they  a«ked  the  setting  sun  to  come  to-morrow,  and  thanked  the  rising  sun  for  hav^ing 
•come  again.  He  hoi>ed  that  some  day  a  thorough  inveatigation  would  be  made 
into  the  whole  subject  of  these  Central  American  ruins  and  endeavours  be  mad©  to 
interpret  the  hieroglyphics. 

The  PiiEiiiDKNT  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Maudslay  for  bia  paper 
congratulated  the  meeting  on  having  present  tw^o  vUitora  to  the  district  who  had 
decisively  come  to  different  conclusions.  It  was  from  such  difference  of  opinion 
that  the  truth  was  arrived  at.  Mr.  Mandslay  was  very  determined  in  maintaining 
his  view  that  some  of  these  great  edifices  in  Cofwin  were  not  uierely  temples,  but 
the  remains  of  atone  houses,  which  must  be  referred  to  a  civilisation  previouti  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  civilisation  appeared  to  have  lost  all  its  glory 
even  when  Palacio  went  there  300  years  ago.  At  present  Mr.  Miiudslay's  argu- 
ment seemed  lucxpugoable.  If  the  ruins  were  merely  those  of  temples,  it  was 
liighly  probable  that  there  was  a  large  population,  A  sparse  ixjpulation,  such  as 
was  found  there  at  the  present  time,  could  not  have  had  the  time^  capita!,  or 
^kill  to  put  up  the  buildings;  in  fact  the  remains  were  positive  proof  that  the 
country  must  have  had  a  civilisjition  like  Peru  and  Mexico.  He  hoped  that  Mr. 
Maudslay  would  revisit  the  country,  and  that  others  would  join  in  the  exploration 
And  carry  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  picture  sculptures,  which  evidently  contained 
aome  meaning.  Even  in  Europe  the  secret  of  the  Etruscan  writings  had  not  yet 
been  discovered,  except  in  a  very  elight  degree,  kit  nothing  was  lost  by  trying,  and 
certainly  the  whole  problem  of  the  early  liabitatioo  of  the  country  excited  curiosity 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  explanation  surely  could  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  industry.  At  all  events,  Mr.  ^laTidslay  had  carried  the  knowledge  af  these 
buildings  and  their  uses  further  than  any  previous  visitor  had  done»  and  it  was  to 
be  hojted  that  before  verj^  long  a  meeting  would  be  called  to  hear  the  result  of  still 
further  exploratioai'. 
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Germaa  South-west  Africa. — In  1884-5  an  exiw?dition  was  sent  from 
Gormany  to  examine  the  region  of  South-west  Africa  recently  acquired 
by  Herr  Luderitz,  Tlie  expedition  t^oDsistod  of  Dr.  Selienck,  Dr.  Schinz, 
Herr  de  Jou^h,  Herr  II.  Pohle.  and  six  miners.  The  region  examined 
«tretohes  along  tlie  coast  from  tlie  Orange  river  to  Walfiah  Btiy  (28 J°- 
23=*  S.  Int.),  with  a  breadtli  of  about  90  miles.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  was  maxnl}^  to  discover  what  useful  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals  tbe  region  contained,  and  the  furn^ation  of  the  country  in  con- 
nection therewith,  A  somewhat  full  narrative  of  the  work  of  the 
expedition  by  Herr  Poble  appears  in  No.  VIII.  of  '  Petermann's  Mittheil- 
nngen.'  The  result  is  decidedly  negative.  The  entire  want  of  rain  and 
the  scarcity  of  drinking  water  are  obstacles  to  all  attempts  at  colouiaa- 
tion.      No  minerals  are  found  in  any  quantity  stifficteut  to  pay  fur 
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transport  to  Germany.  The  abseiico  of  vi-getatioii  renders  animal 
and  hiJiiian  litb  impossible,  Ilerr  Pohlt)  recalls  tho  words  of  the  lata 
Dr.  Nachtigjil  with  reference  to  the  region: — **I  would  rather  travel 
through  the  Sahara,  where  I  shoiihl  at  leftist  find  oasea,  than  make  a 
single  journey  through  this  country/* 

Further  Hews  of  Br.  Lenz^s  Expedition. — This  en  ferprisitig  traveller 
left  Stanley  Falls  on  the  Upper  Congo  for  ITjiji,  viti  Nyangwe,  at  tho  end 
of  April  last.  He  expected  to  secure  carriers  at  Ujiji  for  his  contemplated 
journey  Ihrongh  tho  unknown  and  difficult  country  lying  between  Tan- 
ganyika and  Muta  Kzige.  Mr.  Bohnedorf,  General  Gordon's  old  servant  in 
the  Soudan,  goes  with  hinij  but  bis  other  European  companion »  Mr.  Bauer- 
man,  was  left  behind  at  Stanley  FaUsi  and  has  since  descended  the  riven 

LieuteuaEt  Gleerup*»  Journey  across  Africa.^Lieutenant  E,  Gleorup, 
a  Swedish  officer  in  tho  service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  hius  recently 
crossed  Central  Africa  from  the  Congo  to  Zanzibar.  Ho  went  out  to 
the  Congo  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1883,  and  after  serving  for  a  few 
months  as  chief  of  Kimpoko  Station  near  Stanley  Pool,  removed  to  tho 
nppcr  river,  and  was  for  nearl}*  a  year  in  command  of  the  remote  station 
at  the  seventh  cataract  of  the  Stanley  Falls,  among  the  Arab  slave  and 
ivory-dealers.  Left  here  for  several  monlhs  without  supplier, he  formed 
a  resohition  to  retarn  to  Europe  by  crossing  tho  continent  to  Zanzibar > 
and  tho  influential  Arab  trader  Tippoo  Tib  handsomely  furnished  him 
%vith  the  racans  of  doing  so.  Armed  with  let  ten?  vf  recommendation 
from  the  generous  merchant  to  all  liia  stations  on  the  route,  Lieutenant 
Gleemp  found  little  difficulty  in  compluting  tbe  long  journey,  w-hich 
occupied  hi  in  (from  Stanley  Falls  to  the  Ea&t  Coa^tj  mx  months. 

Britiih  New  Gninea. — We  havo  received  from  the  Queensland 
Government  a  valuable  series  of  reports  on  British  New  G  uinea  J'roux 
data  and  notes  l>y  the  late  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  Her  Majesty's  Special 
Commissioner.  It  contains  a  record  of  the  proceeding's  which  led  to  Sir 
Peter  Scratcidey's  appointment,  and  of  the  re  Milts  uf  his  visits  to  tho 
various  parts  of  our  new  territory,  his  dealings  with  the  people,  the 
character  and  origin  of  disputes  between  whites  and  natives,  with 
remarks  on  the  climate  and  the  economic  capabilities  of  the  country. 
Sir  Peter  remarks  that  as,  on  account  of  the  climate,  the  natural  resource* 
of  New  Giiinea  can  only  be  developed  by  means  of  coloured  labour,  the 
distribution  of  the  natives,  both  as  to  population  and  disposition,  is  of 
paramount  importance.  AVith  the  exception  of  some  portions  of  tho 
north-east  coast,  he  tells  ns,  almost  the  entire  littoral  of  the  protected 
territory  is  inhabited.  In  the  west  and  north-west,  from  the  Fly  river 
to  Hall  Sound,  the  natives  are  very  numerous,  the  tribes  are  large,  and 
a  higher  state  of  tribal  development  is  reached  than  elsewhere.  The 
soil  is  in  some  places  exlremely  fertile.  The  natives  inhabiting  not 
only  the  coast,  but  also  the  high  lands  and  valleys  from  Port  Moresby  to 
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KfifUpanu,  are  numerous,  peaceable,  and  show  themselves  willing  to 
adopt  Eurupoan  ideas  with  regard  to  laboiifj  &c.  At  Aroma,  Cloudy 
Bay,  Milport  Bay,  and  Toukm  Island,  the  natives  are  very  numerous, 
and  their  physique  Ener,  but  they  are  not  to  he  tiniated.  The  population 
ironi  South  Capc^  to  Bentley  Bay,  and  East  Cape,  is  more  scattered,  the 
villages  small  and  nuuieruus,  the  people  small  in  stature  and  of  peace- 
able disposition.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  natives  on  the  north- 
east coast ;  although  shy,  they  seem  to  bo  friendly ;  some  of  the 
villages  are  very  large.  Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Louisiade  Archi- 
pelago and  the  D'Entrecasteaux  group  are  thickly  i>opulated ;  the  natives 
are,  however,  treacherous,  and  less  to  be  trusted  than  thuse  in  the 
mainland.  In  moat  of  the  islands  also,  as  well  aa  on  the  mainland  from 
South  Cape  to  Bentley  Bay,  the  natives  have  been  and  are  cannibals. 
The  climate,  Sir  Peter  Scratchley  states,  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  the 
European  settlement  of  New  Guinea;  fever  of  a  severe  character  is 
everywhere  prevalent.  Still  he  thinks  that  as  settlement  advances 
along  the  coast,  the  climate  there,  as  has  been  the  case  on  the  North 
Queensland  coast,  will  improve.  There  are  a  large  number  of  rivers  in 
the  protected  territory,  and  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
district  round  Port  Moresby,  seems  to  be  well  watered.  The  largest 
rivers  are  those  which  drain  the  basin  of  the  vast  level  region  which 
begins  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  The  largest  of  these  is 
the  Fly  river,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  the  smaller  rivern  are 
mere  bnincbes  leading  into  the  Fly,  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  &«uth- 
western  monsoon,  which  blows  during  the  healthy  season,  the  mouths  of 
these  rivers  are  silted  up  w^ith  sand  and  mud,  and  are  unnavigable.  In 
Dyke  A  eland  Bay,  where  there  is  a  vast  tract  of  level  country,  densely 
wooded,  intervening  between  the  coast  and  the  highlEkuds,  which  are 
very  distant,  the  mouth  of  a  very  large  river,  not  marked  on  any 
map,  was  discovered.  In  Milne  Bay,  two  rivers  not  marked  on  any  map, 
and  apparently  iiuknown,  were  discovered  and  explored.  The  first 
river   (native   name   Davadava)   was  discovered   in   the  north-east  of  1 

the  bay,  and  was  explored  for  a  distance  of  ab<3ut  six  miles.  The  banks 
were  steep  and  precipitous,  vnth  rank  vegetation  and  timber ;  the  depth 
was  8  to  12  feet,  with  a  small  bar  at  the  month.  The  tether  river 
(native  name  Iladava)  was  a  very  large  one,  and  apparently  led  into  the 
heart  of  the  countiy*  There  were  several  deltas  at  the  mouth.  The 
land  on  either  side  was  flat  and  the  soil  very  rich ;  the  vegetation  was 
very  tropical  and  abundant,  and  the  natives  numerous  and  friendly;  the 
depth  was  from  12  to  16  feet.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
both  as  to  kind  and  quantity,  are  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  i^*  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  H.  0.  Forbes,  based  upju  his  geological  observations,  that 
gold  will  not  be  found  to  the  westward,  but  might  be  among  the  high 
country  and  the  Milne  Bay  district,  and  on  the  north-east  coast.  As  in 
the  geueral  characteristics  of  the  British  territory,  the  report  goea  on  to 
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state  tliat  a  central  range  of  mountains,  running  north  and  Boiitb»  form» 
its  backbone.  Tlie  highest  point  in  this  range  is  supposed  to  be  Mount 
Owen  Stanley,  Leading  to  the  base  of  this  central  range  on  either  side, 
east  and  west,  is  a  serxesof  high  ranges  or  spnn*,  whoso  sides  are  covered 
with  dense  tropical  forest  of  a  virgin  growth.  Interspersed  among  these 
ranges  are  open  valley b»  full  of  rich  deep  soil,  table-lands,  patchea  of 
open  coantry  covered  with  coarse  grass,  and  craters  evidently  formed  by 
recent  volcanic  action.  Many  of  the  hill-sides  and  valleys  have  been 
cleared,  fenced,  and  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  character  of  th» 
vegetation,  especially  on  the  coast,  and  in  many  cases  of  tho  soil  also,  ia^ 
entirely  Australian ;  towards  the  interior,  however,  it  becomes  mora 
tropical,  both  as  regards  its  character  and  density.  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  points  of  geographical  interest  in  8ir  Peter  Scratchley's  Eeport; 
there  is  much  more  about  the  industrial  capabilities,  the  native  land 
system,  the  present  and  future  administration,  which  deserves  attention. 


PEOCEEDINGS  OF  FOKEIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Goo^aphical  Society  of  Paris,  June  IStb,  1886 ;  IL  A,  Germain  in  the 
Cbair, — The  Cbairman  stated  that  a  letter  had  been  rcctived  annouDcing  the  death 
of  M*  Jofi^  Carkjs  Mario,  geolot^iist  and  archaxjlogist,  who  died  on  board  the  Saints 
Simmi  on.  30t]i  April  last,  M.  Germain  also  alluded  to  tbe  death  of  M.  Louift 
JSiruoain,  who  had  been  a  member  of  tbe  Society  since  1865,^^1.  Ant.  d*Abbadie, 
of  the  Institute,  presented  a  pmipMet  by  M,  Bertelli  entitled  *  Reix>n8e  aujt  objec- 
tions centre  les  observations  microseismiques/  Tbis  little  work  gives  the  results  of 
the  autbor*3  observations  daring  sixteen  years  of  tbe  movements  of  a  wire  pendulum 
tbe  positions  of  which  were  ascertained  by  tbe  ftid  of  fixed  ndcruscopes*  The  move- 
ments of  this  pendulum  he  mainta-ins  are  connected  with  earthquakes.  They  appear 
to  be  iuflnenced  by  the  distance  and  position  of  the  moon,  and  are  mo8t  frequent  in 
the  winter  months  and  when  the  barometer  is  falling.  An  imptntant  movement 
prtecded  by  an  hour  the  earthquake  which  occurred  at  Florence  in  March  1872,  and 
another  was  observed  on  20th  and  2lHt  March,  1883,  appearing:  to  announce  the 
eruption  of  Etna  on  the  22ad,  The  practical  object  of  these  observations  is  to 
determine  the  i>08sibility  of  predicting  earthquakes. — Mlf.  Capus  and  Bonvalot  sent 
a  short  account  of  their  recent  journey  in  Persia. — M,  Acb,  Gauroy,  naval  Heutenant^ 
wrote  from  Brest  intimating  his  desire  to  undertake  a  scientific  mibsion  to  Laosj  the 
objects  of  the  expedition  would  be  (1)  the  exploration  of  the  Song  Maa,  aa  a  possible 
channel  for  introducing  French  goods  into  Yun-nan ;  (2)  tbe  discovery  of  &  com* 
mercial  route  iKjtween  Tongkiag  and  tlie  principality  of  Luang-prabang. — A  com- 
munication was  read  fixjm  M.  Hene  Allain,  calling  attention  to  the  resources  of 
Algeria,  His  observations  relate  chieflj^  to  the  district  of  Biskra  and  the  country 
south  of  Ued-rirh.  tSince  the  French  occupation  of  tbe  country,  Ucd*rirh,  with  its- 
oipttBl  Tuggurt,  has  made  rapid  strides.  It  now  comprises  forty  oases;,  inhabited  by 
a  population  of  13,000  souls. — M.  Hangsen-Blangated  forwarded  a  memoir  on  the 
Zaflkriue  Islands,  situated  near  tlie  frontier  of  Algeria  and  Morocco. — The  Minister 
of  Public  Instmction  forwarded  a  short  article  on  the  Adumas  prepared  by  M,  D. 
Manas,  late  agent  of  the  West  African  Migsion. — A  letter  was  read  from  M.  le  My  re 
de  Vilerp,  French  Resident-General  in  Madagiiscar,  regarding  the  desirabiiity  of 
adopting  some   uniform  orthography  for  Malagasy  names  of  plaoe&      The  letter^ 
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whicli  was  (kldrcsjsed  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  ASairSy  recommends  the  adoption  of 
M.  Alfred  Grandidier'i  suggestions  ou  the  questjon.— M,  Fred,  Bchwatka  uTotc  from 
New  York  on  Blsi  May  annomicing  his  inteoiion  to  imdertAke  an  exploration  of  ihv 
St.  Eliaa  Alps  in  Alaska.  Tlie  scientific  portion  of  the  expedition  would  be  tinder 
the  direction  of  Dr.  William  Libbej,  jun.,  professor  of  physical  geography  at 
Princeton  College:^ — The  Chain&ftii  announced  that  the  Hungarian  traveller,  M. 
Arthur,  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  give  an  account  cf 
his  travels  in  Corea,  Japin,  and  CJjina  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society  in  July. 
— M<  Jacksou,  the  Society ^s  Librarian,  laid  on  the  table  on  behalf  of  the  publishfins 
(MM.  G.  B.  Paravia  &  Cie.,  of  Turin)  the  first  part  of  a  new  atlas  of  geography  for 
use  in  schools,  which  he  said  was  well  executed  and  of  moderate  cost, — M.  L, 
Drapeyron  presented  a  work,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  entitled  *  La  g^Sographie  et 
Ics  hnmanit^-i,  nouvelle  m^tbode  d'euseignement  g<5ographique :  Tagr^gation  de  g&)- 
graphie  (1886)  ,  .  .  /  He  advocates  the  establish  men  t  of  a  ideographical  fellowship. 
— *1L  Schrader  presented  the  third  sheet  of  his  map  of  the  Pyrenees :  the  map  is  in 
SIX  sheets. — The  Chairman  announced  the  return  to  France  of  M.  Bcmv  Chamay 
from  his  recent  journey  in  Yucatan,  and  called  upon  Lim  to  give  a  brief  resume  of 
his  journey.  The  traveller  then  gave  an  outline  of  his  work  in  Yucatan,  and  stated 
that  he  would  read  a  paper  before  a  future  meeting  of  the  Society.— In  conclusion, 
the  Geneml  Secretary  read  a  telegram  which  ha*l  just  arrived,  giving  news  of  M-  G. 
E^voil,  who  is  now  on  the  Somali  coast.  The  traveller  has  failed  to  penetrate  into 
the  lake  region  of  the  interior, 

■  2nd  July,  1886:    M.  A.  Gebmaik   in  the  Chain — ^The  Commercial 


Geographical  Society  of  Nantes  intimated  that  the  eighth  Congreas  of  the  French 
Geographical  Societies  would  be  held  in  that  town  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  August. 
—The  Society  of  the  **  arrondissement  *'  of  Avesnes,  which  forms  part  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Union  of  the  Xortk  of  France,  announced  that  on  11th  July  a  geographical 
ex-hibition  would  be  opened  which  would  Imve  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  schools.— It  was  also  announced  that  an  exhibition  of  the  coUcctioDs 
made  by  the  West  African  Mission  under  the  direction  of  M.  Savorgnan  de  Braiza 
had  been  opened  on  the  30th  June  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum  of  Paris ;  it  would  remain  open  till  the  18th  of  the 
month.  The  exhibition  was  most  interesting  as  it  dealt  with  the  natural  history 
and  ethnography  of  the  immense  territory  between  the  Cc«Dgo  and  the  Ogowd. — 
M.  Levasseur  presented  the  first  number  of  the  *  Bulletin  de  rinstitut  international 
de  Statisque.**  This  Institute  was,  he  said,  founded  in  London  last  year  with  the 
object  of  forming  a  bond  of  union  between  statisticians  of  all  liations* — Dr.  Bouire 
forwarded  a  copy  of  the  paper  recently  read  by  him  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
embodying  the  results  of  the  geographical  obeervationa  ma'ie  by  him  in  the  course 
of  his  last  explorations  in  Central  Tunis.  He  aflirms  the  ci^istence  of  what  he  calls 
**un  grand  cul-de-sac  maritime  **  or  lagoon  at  the  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet ; 
into  this  lagoon  a  river  discharges  itself  which  gathers  up  all  the  waters  of  Central 
Tunis.  He  has  discovered  a  well-de6ned  little  ifilaud  in  the  middle  of  the  lagoon. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Sebkha  Halk-el-Mengel  was  navigable  at  one  time, — A 
communication  was  read  by  M,  llene  A 1  lain  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Anam, 
Cambodia,  and  Tongking. — The  Minister  of  Public  I  q  struct  ion  forwarded  despatches 
dated  dth  April  and  3rd  May  from  M.  Thouar.  The  traveller  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Tarija  on  his  canoe  voyage  ilown  the  Pilcomayo. — ^The  Chairman  intimated 
that  the  Jajianese  minister,  Prince  Ilachisuka,  was  present  at  the  meeting. — In  con- 
clusion, Dr.  Ilamy  reari  a  paper  on  one  of  the  Copan  monuments.  A  long  discussion 
followed  in  which  MM.  de  Qnatrefages,  de  Yillemereuil,  and  Comte  de  Chareacy 
took  part. 
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(By  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Librarian  E,a.8.) 

ASIA, 

CMna.— Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  1,  Statistical  Sories  :  Nos,  3  and  4,  Returas 
of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  and  Trade  lieports,  for  the  year  1885,  Published  by 
order  of  the  Inajiector-General  of  Customs,  Shanghai,  Statistical  DepartmcDt  of 
the  Inspectorate  General  of  Customs ;  London,  F,  S,  King  &  Son,  1886 :  4to.^ 
pp.  27,  vi.,  and  432,  diagrams. 

CochmcMlie  Fran^aise. — Excursions  ct  Reconnaissances,  XI.,  Ko.  20,  Mars- 
Avril,  1886  ;  Saigon,  Imprimerie  Colon iaie,  1836* 

In  this  niimh*>r  there  is  a  note  by  TJent.  Paul  Campion  on  the  Frencli 
ishuKls  and  coasts  of  the  Gnlf  of  Siam,  M,  Eiienne  Aymoniercontitiues  his 
Notes  on  Annam,  dealing  in  the  present  niimbtfr  with  tin'  province  of  Khaoh 
Hdii ;  while  M,  A.  Landes  has  a  sixth  instalment  of  bis  Annamile  storiea  and 
legends. 

De  Groot,  [DrJ  J,  J*  M. — Hct  Kongsiwe7*en  van  Bonioo*  Eone  Yerhandeling  over 
den  grondijlag  en  den  aard  der  Chinceaclie  Politieke  vcreeniglngen  in  de  Kolooieo, 
met  eene  Chineesche  Geschiedenis  van  de  Kongsi  Lanfong.  Uitgcgeven  door  het 
Koninklijk  Instituut  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volfcenkiinde  van  Nederlandsch- 
Indit^     a  Gravenhage,  Martinus  Kijhoff,  1685:  8vo,,  pp.  viii,  and  193,  maps, 

0earyi  Grattan. — Burma,  after  the  Conquest,  viewed  in  its  Political,  Social,  and 
Commercial  Aspects,  from  Mandalay,  London,  Sampson,  Low»  &  Co.,  1886 : 
8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  345.  Price  Ts.  CW. 
[India. l^Selections  from  the  Letters,  Despatches,  and  other  State  Papers  preserved 
in  ^he  Bombay  Secretariat.  Martitha  Series,  Vol.  I,  Edited  by  George  W, 
Forrest,  B, A,  Bombay,  Government  Central  Press,  1885:  4to.,  pp.  ii,,  xxsiv,, 
729,  iv,     [Presented  by  the  Bombay  Government] 

This  volume  contains,  among  other  things,  the  Diary  of  C»  W.  Malet  on  a 
journey  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  in  1785-86. 

Morgan,  E.  Delmar,  and  Coote,  C.  H*— Early  Voyages  and  Travels  to  Russia 
and  Persia,  By  Antliony  Jenkiuson  and  other  Etjglishmtn.  With  some  account 
of  the  first  intercourse  of  the  English  with  Russia  and  Central  Asia  by  way  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  London,  printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  188G :  8vo.,  two  vols., 
vol,  i.  pp.  clxii.  and  1-1 7U ;  vol.  ii.  i^p.  177-49tJ. 

Mr.  Delmar  Morgan  and  Mr,  Coote  began  this  undertaking  tpj:ether,  but 
Mr*  Coote  soon  retired^  and  Mr*  Morgan  is  virtually  the  responsible  editor.  The 
whole  of  the  long  introduction  is  from  Mr»  Morgan's  hands,  and  does  him 
credit.  As  a  history  of  early  oxploration  in  Western  and  Central  Asia  it 
is  unique,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  long,  patient,  and  minute  reseaicii. 
Without  going  into  unnecessary  details  Mr,  Morgnn  gives  just  so  much  of  the 
]:>revious  intercourse  between  England  and  Russia,  and  of  the  early  history  of 
Russia  itself,  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  carofnlly  edited  narra- 
tives of  the  travels  of  Jenkinson  and  contemporary  Englishmen,  With  regard 
to  Jenkinson  himself,  Mr,  Morgan  in  the  most  ixjrsevering  fashion  has  hunted 
down  every  clue  to  his  ojirly  history  and  connections,  his  later  days,  and  his 
descendants.  The  value  of  Jenkinson's  own  narrative,  Mr.  Morgan  justly  points 
out,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  **  bridges  over  the  lappc  of  years  between  the  travels 
of  Rubruquis  and  Marco  Polo  in  the  13th  centurj^,  and  tijose  of  English  and 
Russians  in  the  18th  century,  a  long  period  of  uncertainty  and  vagueness  in  the 
accounts  of  Centml  Asia.'*  In  his  criticisms  bothof  Jenkinson  s  geography  and 
of  his  map,  Mr.  Morgan  shows  much  common  sense  and  shrewdness,  and  so  far 
as  we  have  tested  it,  the  text  seems  Cilitud  with  great  care. 
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Peruccfti  A* — To  Birmania,  Note  di  Yia^sio  illustrate  di  A  rig  tide  Peru  cca.  Roma 
il'c.,  <T,  B,  Paravia  e  ComiJ.,  1886 :  8vo»,  pp.  vii,  and  111,  map  and  ilUist rations. 

Scott,  James  Georg'e* — ^Burma^  us  it  Waa,  as  it  la,  aad  aa  it  Wilt  Be.  Londotif 
George  Rod  way,  1880  :  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  aod  184.     Price  55. 

Mr.  Scott's  little  volume  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Burma,  commencing  with  the  native  theories  and  traclncf  events  down  to  the 
British  conqaest  in  November  last.  The  historical  sketch  is  folbweii  by  a  geo- 
grar)hical  dewription  of  Upper  and  Lower  Burma;  while  the  third  and  last 
portion  of  the  volume  furnishes  an  intere«titig  account  of  the  people,  including 
the  Burmese  kings  and  officials,  together  wilh  some  instnictve  remarks  ou  the 
hill  tribes. 

AFRICA, 

Panlitschke,  [Dr,]  Philipp^-^Bie  SudanlUnder  nacb  den  gegenwartigen  Stande 
der  Kenntniss.     Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  Herder,  1885 :  8vo.,  pp.  xii,  and  311. 

This  is  a  readable  and  instructive  remmi  of  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  of 
the  Sudan  region.  After  a  brief  introtluctory  isketch  of  the  peoj^rapliy  of  the 
region,  Dr.  Paulitschke  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  discover}'  in  the 
Sudan.  In  the  following  chapters  ho  deals  in  some  dttail  wilh  the  Western 
Sudan— the  Mandingo  country  and  the  Felata  kingdoms ;  the  I^ake  Chad 
countries — Bornu,  Kanem,  Bagirmi,  Wadai;  the  Nile  region— D.ir  Fur,Seonaar, 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  the  late  fet:>]>tian  Eqnsitorial  Provinces,  the  Niam-uiam,  and 
the  Mougbuttu  country,  Apjjended  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  recent 
I>ublications  J^nd  maps  on  the  Sudan.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  and 
une  map  on  the  scale  of  1 1 11,500,000. 

[Eogozinski,  8.  S.J-^Pod  Rownikiem.  Odczyty  S.  S.  Rogozinskiego  wyjxiwiedjtianc 
w  Saili  iradn^j  miasta  Krakowa.  [Near  the  Equator.  Lectures  at  the  Town  Hal" 
of  Cracow.]  W,  Krakow ie,  188G  ;  small  8vo.,  pp.  159.  [Presented  by  the 
Author.] 

Schweinflirth,  G. — Ueber  die  geologische  Schichtcngliedemng  des  Mokattambei 

Cairo.     18*^3  :  8 vo.^  plate. 
Alte  Banrcstc  und  hieroglyphische  Inschriften  ira  Uadi  Gasils.     Mit  Be- 

merkungen  von  Prof.  A,  Erman,     Berlin,  Verlag  der  K.  Akademie  dcr  Wissen- 

schaften,  1885 ;  4to,,  pp.  28,  ina[^  and  plate. 

Reise  in  daa  Bepressionsgebiet  im  Umkretse  des  FajOra  im  Januar  1886. 

Berlin,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  54,  map. 

Sur  nne  ancienne  digue  en  pierro  aux  enviroQB  de  Hdlouao,      Le  Caire, 

J.  Barbier,  1880  :  8vo.,  pp.  7,  map  and  plate. 

—  Lcs  ateliers  des  outils  en  silex  dans  le  l>csert  Oriental  de  TEgypte. — Sur  la 

decouverte  d'une  Faune  paleossoique  daus  le  gres  d'ligypte. — La  Vraie  Rose  de 
tI(?richo  (Aflteriscus  pygmajusCoss.  etDur.) — Les  dernieres  deoouvertea  Botutiiques 
dims  lea  ancieua  toml)caux  de  P^gypte.     Le  Caire,  J.Barbier,  188ti :  8vo.,pp»60. 
The  above  five  pamphlets  were  presented  by  Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth.J 


AMERICA. 

CAmerica,  TTnited  States .]— Department  of  the  Interior.  United  States  Geo- 
kigical  Survey,  J,  W.  Powell,  Director.  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Nos.  24-20.  AVashington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1885:  8vo, 
[Presented  by  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,] 

No.  24.  List  of  Marine  Mollnsca»  comprising  the  Quaternary  Fossils  and 
Recent  Forms  from  American  localities  between  Cajx!  Hatteras  autl  Ce^kj  Roque, 
including  the  Beimudas.  By  William  Hoaley  Dall.^ — No.  25.  Thu  Present 
'I'echnical  Condition  of  the  8teel  Industry  of  the  United  States.  By  Phineas 
Barnes, — No.  26.  Copper  Smelting.    By  Henry  M.  Howe. 
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[Ajuerica,  United  States.]^  Engineer  Deixirtment,  U.S.  Army.  Tables  of  Goo- 
graphic  Fobitioii^,  Aximiuhs,  and  Distances,  tcjgether  with  Lists  of  Barometric 
Altitudea,  Magnetic  Decliuatioija,  and  Itineraries  of  important  Itoutes,  preimred 
princii'ally  by  First  Lieut.  M,  M.  Macomb,  4th  IT,S*  Artillery,  Assistant,  from 
data  gathered  by  i>artie»  of  the  United  States  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  tho 
100th  Meridian,  operating  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  California,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Orvgou,  ArijEona,  Idaho,  Moiitatm,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  fieo.  M,  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Eni;incers,  U*S,  Army, 
in  charge,  1883.  Wajhit^gton,  GoTernment  Printing  Office,  1885 ;  folio,  pp.  2Cl* 
[Presented  by  the  Engineer  Department,  U.S.  Army.] 
Annual  lie|K>rt  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  showing 
the  Operations,  Expenditures,  and  Conditions  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  1884- 
Washington,  Government  Printing  ^Office,  1885  :  8vo,,  pp.  ixxvix.  and  904. 
[Presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution*] 

The  first  i>art  of  the  Report  is  occupied  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Beard 
of  Jlegents  of  tli^  Sudthsonian  Intstitution  for  tho  Scaision  of  January  1885 ; 
the  IJe[ort  of  the  Executive  Committpe  lor  the  year  188-1 ;  and  the  Annual 
Rejiort  of  the  Secretary.  The  General  Appendix,  embracing  the  greater  portion 
of  the  volume,  contains— L  Reconis  of  Scientific  Progress  for  1884,  including 
the  Introduction,  by  Spencer  F,  Baird  ;  Astrouoray,  by  Edward  S.  llolden ; 
Yulcanolopy  and  Seismology,  by  Charles  G.  Rock  wood ;  Geography,  by  F.  M, 
Green ;  Meteoroloj^y,  by  Cleveland  Ahbo ;  Physies,  by  George  F.  Barker ; 
Chemistry,  by  H*  Carringtou  Bolton-  Mineralogy,  by  Edward  S.  Dana; 
Bibliography  of  Invertebrate  Paloiontology,  by  J.  B.  Marcou ;  Zoology,  by 
Theotlore  Gill ;  and  Anthropology,  by  Otis  T,  Mason.  II.  Miscellaneous  Papers, 
including  pajKjrs  relating  to  Anthropology ;  Antiquities  at  Pantaleon,  Guate- 
mala, by  Charlts  E,  Vreeland,  J.  F,  Branalbrd ;  the  Guesde  Collection  of  An- 
tiquities in  Poiuie-a-Pitre,  Guadeloupe,  by  Otia  T.  Mason ;  Ancient  Mounds  in 
Cliuton  Couut5%  Michigan^  by  M.  T.  Leach  ;  Ancient  Forts  in  Ogemaw  County, 
Michigan,  by  M,  E\  Leach ;  Sketch  of  Flint  Ridge,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  by 
Charles  SI.  J^mith ;  and  Earth-worka  and  Mounds  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  by 
E.  T.  WiltheiHit.  There  are  illustrations  of  the  antiquities  at  Pantaleon, 
Guatemala;  as  also  of  tho  Guesde  Collection  ftam  Guadeloupe. 

Bancroft,  H*  H.— The  works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  Vol  VL,  pp.  Ixxii.  and 
704  ;  VII.,  pp.  xvi.  and  7G6  ;  LX.,  pp,  cxii.  and  702  ;  X.,  pp.  xiv.  and  790;  XI*^ 
pp.  XV.  and  780;  XII.,  pp.  xw.  and  829;  XIIL,  pp.  xliu  and  812;  XV.> 
pp.  xlviii.  and  7ol ;  XVIIL,  j^p*  Ixxxviii.  and  744;  XIX.,  pp»  xvL  and  795; 
XX.,  pp.  XV.  and  792;  XXI,,  pp.  xv.  and  786;  XXVI L,  pp.  xxxiii.  and  735* 
XX VII L,  pp,  xiv.  and  768 ;  XXXIII.,  pp,  xxxviii,  and  775,  San  Francisco, 
A*  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  1883-1886:  8vo,,  maps* 

Vol.  VI.  Hiawy  of  Central  America:  VoL  I.  1501-1530.— VI L  History 
of  Central  America:  VoL  II.  1530-1800.— IX.  History  of  Mexico:  VoL  L 
1516-1621.— X.  History  of  Mexico:  Vol.  II.  152 1-1 600. —XI,  History  of 
Mexico:  VuL  IH.  16OU-1803.— XIL  History  of  Mexico  :  VoL  IV.  1804-1824. 
^XIII.  History  of  Mexico  :  A^oL  V.  1824-^1801.— XV.  History  of  the  North 
Mexican  States  and  Texas :  Vol,  I.  1531-1800.— XVIIL  History  of  California  : 
VoL  I.  1542-iHOO.— XIX.  History  of  CaUfornia :  VoL  11.  1801^1824.— XX. 
History  of  California:  VoL  III. '1825^1840.— XXI.  History  of  California; 
Vol.  IV.  1840-1815.— XXVIL  History  of  the  North-weat  Coast:  Vol,  I. 
1543- 1800. ^^XXVIIF,  History  of  the  Nortb-weat  Coast :  Vol.  II.  1800-1840. 
— XXVIIL  History  of  Alaska:  1730-1885. 

[Canada.]— Bdtish  Associatiou  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Montreal 
Meeting,  188-4*  Canadian  Economics,  being  Paper*  pre|Xired  for  Reading  before 
the  Ecouotnical  Section,  with  an  Introtluctory  Report.  Montreal,  Dawson  Bros. ; 
London,  WilliamH  and  Xorgate,  1885 :  Bvo.,  pp.  xxxv,  and  S50,  map,  diagram, 
&c.     [Preficntod  by  the  Montreal  Committee.] 
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Feyret,  AlejO-— Cartas  Bobre  Mi&iones.    Buenos  Airea^  Imprenta  de  la  Tribuna 
Nacional,  lb81  :  large  8vo.,  pp,  vL  and  284. 

Stiibel,  Alphons. — Skizzen  aus  Ecuador,  dem  YI.  Deutschen  Geographentago^ 
gowidmet  von  Atpbou*  Stiibel.  Berlin,  Ascber  &  Co.,  1880  :  fol.,  pp.  xiii,  and  9»i. 
This  volume  contains  reduced  zinoograpbic  reproductions  of  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  original  pictures  made  in  connection  with  Keisa  and  StiiberB  long  and  fitiii- 
fuJ  travels  in  South  America,  and  exhibited  at  the  last  German  Geographenta^, 
held  at  ]  Jre^sden  in  Aprih  There  are  66  pictures  in  all^  representing  cbamcter- 
iBtic  landscapes  and  views  in  the  east  and  west  Cordillera  of  Quito,  toe  caflt  an<l 
west  Cordillera  of  Eiobomba,  Cotopaxi,  the  west  cordillera  of  Latacunga,  and 
other  regioQS.  Of  the  types  of  people  exhibited  only  the  titles  are  given  here. 
Each  picture  ia  accomi>anied  by  descriptive  text,  and  the  whole  forms  an  im- 
lx>rtant  contribution  to  toptigrajiliical  and  physical  geography,  which  ought  tcv 
be  of  much  use  for  teaching  puqjoses. 

GENEKAL. 

Bon  wick,  James^ — French  Colonies  and  their  Kesources. 


London,  Street  &  Co.» 


1886 ;  small  8vo.,  pp*  vii,  and  162,  map.     Price  2s.  6c?. 


Thia  is  a  useful  little  summary  of  facts  relating  to  the  French  Colonies.  It 
1.1  divided  m  follows: — French  Ameriai,  including  the  islands  uf  Sl  Pierre  aod 
Miquelon,  lying  off  the  south  shore  of  Newfoundland ;  French  West  Indies — 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Guyana,  or  Cayenne  ;  French.  Asia,  including  French 
India,  Cochin-China,  and  Tong^kin^s;;  French  Oceania,  inciudinji  Tahiti,  the 
Tubai  and  Marquesas  Isleis,  Gambler  Archijielago,  the  Tuamotu  Gronp>  New 
Caledonia,  the  New  Ileljrides,  and  Kerguelen  Island ;  French  Africa,  includin:^ 
Senegal,  Guinea  Settlements,  the  Guboon,  French  Congo,  Kennion,  Madagascar 
Colonies,  Obock,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia. 

Bonney,  [Prof,]  T.  G*— Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the^ 
Geological  Society  of  London,  on  the  19  th  of  February,  1886;  Prefaced  by  the 
Announcement  of  the  Award  of  the  WoUaston  Medal,  the  Proceeds*  of  the 
Donation  Fund,  the  Murchisou  Metial  and  Gcolopcal  Fund,  tbe  Lyell  Medal  and 
Fund,  and  the  Barlow- Jameson  Fund  for  the  same  year.  London,  printed  by 
Taylor  &  Francis,  1886 :  8vo,  pp.  87.  [Presented  by  the  Author.] 
Clataified  Index  to  the  Maps  in  the  Royal  Geograpliical  Society's  Publications,. 
1830-1883.  [By  Richard  Bliss.]  Cambridge,  Mass.,  issued  by  the  Library  of 
Harvard  University,  1886 :  8vo.,  i>p.  43. 

This  formn  No.  17  of  Hnrvard  Univei^ity  Library  Bibliogra|>hicat  Contri- 
butions, edited  by  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Justin  Winser.  The  Index,  which  m  clas- 
sified geographically,  includes  all  the  maps  and  plans  published  in  the  fixat  and 
i^econd  series  of  the  'ProceedingV  t^ie  *  Journal,'  and  the  *  Supplementary 
Pai^jera '  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  in  *  Ocean  Highways'  and  the  *  Geographical 
Magasiine.' 

Colonial   and  Indian    Exhibition,    Londoni    18B6.     Handbooks^    Cata- 
logues, &c. 

Sjjecial  Catalogue  of  Exhibits  in  British  Guiana  Court.    With  Introductory 

Notes  by  G.  H.  Hawtayne,  f.e.g.s.,  c.m.z,8.     London,  W,  Clowes  &  Sons, 

188(> ;  8vo.,  pp.  42,  map. 
Bibliography  of  South  Australia,  compiled  by  Thomas  Gill.    Glen  Osmond, 

1886  :  8vo.,  pp.  118. 
Handbook  and  Catalogtie.     The  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras.     London, 

W.  Clowes  &  Sons,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  10:2,  ma|\  diagram,  and  illustra- 


GiglioH,  Enrico  HOlyer. — ilinistero  di   Agricoltura,   Indnstria  e  Commercio, 
Direzione  generale   dell*  Agricoltura.      Ufficio  Omitologioo*     Avifauna   Italica. 
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Klencodullc  SpeciJ  di  Uccelli  Stazionarie  o  di  pasaagi^io  in  Italia,  Culla  loro 
ainonimia  volgare  e  con  DOlirie  p]5  siiecialmente  intorno  alb  migrazioni  ed  alia 
nidificazione.  Firenxe,  coi  tipi  dei  Successor!  Le  Monnier,  1886 :  pp.  vit  and 
6*23,     [Presented  by  the  Author,] 

Mueller,  [Baron]  F.  voe^— Select  Extra-Tropiad  Plants,  readily  eligible  for 
Industrial  Culture  or  Naturalisation,  with  indicatiotisof  llicir  native  countries  and 
sotnQ  of  tboir  uses.  New  Yictorian  edition,  revised  and  enlai'ged,  Metbonrae, 
John  Ferres,  1885 :  8vo.,  pp.  ix.  and  466.  [Presented  hy  Iha  Victorian  Govern- 
ment J 

^port  of  the  Fifty -riftb  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
r^jience,  held  at  Aberdeen  in  September  1J}B5.  London,  John  Murray,  1886  : 
8vo.,  pp,  xcii.,  1284  and  111,  charts  and  j^lates.  [Presented  by  the  BricUh 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.] 

Verbeek,  R.  B,  M. — Krakatau.  Publii^e  par  ordrede  son  Excellence  leGouTeraeur- 
tieoerdl  dea  Indes  Neerlandaises,  Batavia,  Imprimerie  de  Tfitat,  1886:  Svo.^ 
pp.  xl.  and  5G7.  With  atlas  of  mapa  and  album  of  chromolithographic  views. 
[[^resented  by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands.] 

The  first  part  of  this  important  collection  of  data  in  conncjction  with  the 
Krakatau  ernption  we  have  already  noticed.  The  second  and  much  larger  part 
iij  paged  conjsecutively  with  the  previous  p:irt,  which  treated  of  Krakatau  before 
the  mouth  of  May  1883;  the  era pt ion  of  May  1883,  and  the  activity  of  th^ 
volcano  up  to  Auguat  26  ;  the  eruption  of  Ani^ust  26-28,  and  subsequent 
eruptions.  In  the  second  part  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  causes  of  the  eruption 
of  1883,  with  theoreticn!  considerations  on  eruptions  in  fienorah  The  lonxest 
chapter  dealu  with  the  phenomena  which  accompanied  the  eruption  of  1883 
UDcier  the  headings  of  Earthquakes;  Matters  rejected — including  sections  on  the 
geolofl;y  of  Krakatau  and  of  the  neighbouring  iwlands  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
micrt^copical  examination  and  chemical  composition  of  the  Krakatau  rocks; 
Magnetic  and  Meteorologicid  rheuuniena;  Movementn  of  iJje  Atmasphere ;  the 
Breaking-np  of  Miunlaios ;  Movements  of  the  Sea.  It  is  followed  by  a  chapter 
on  the  volcanic  phenomena  ubt^rved  during;  the  eruption  of  Krakatau  in  other 
parts  of  tlie  Archiixlaso,  aw  well  a.s  beyond  it.  In  n  concluding  chapter  we 
tind  descripiiotirt  of  the  marjy  fine  mat^  and  coloured  illustrations  which 
accomimny  the  report,  and  this  is  followed  by  numerous  notes  and  memoranda, 
which  helis  to  complete  a  report  of  great  value  to  phyaical  geography  as  well 
as  e^ismology. 


The  following  works  have  also  been  added  to  the  Library  : — 

Beyrich,  E,— I'ber  geognostische  Beobachtungcn  G.  Schwcinfurth*s  in  der  WOate 
zwiscben  Cairo  uud  Sues.  Berlin,  188- :  large  8vo.,  pp.  22j  2  maps.  [Presented 
by  Dr.  G.  Schweinfurtk] 

[Pal6stilie,]^Two  Journeys  to  Jerusalem,  containing,  L  A  strange  and  true 
Account  of  the  Travels  of  two  English  Pilgrims  some  years  since,  and  what 
admirable  Accidents  befel  them  in  their  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  it r.  Cairo,  Alexan- 
dria, &c,  II.  The  Travels  of  14  Englishmen  in  IGGO,  to  Jerusalem,  Belhlem, 
Jericho,  the  Kiver  JorJan,  the  Lake  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  &c.  With  the 
Antiquities,  Monuments,  and  Memomble  Places  mentioned  in  Scripture.  By 
T,  B.  To  which  are  prefixed.  Memorable  Remarks  ni>on  the  Antient  and  Modem 
State  of  the  Jewish  Nation.  As,  1.  A  Description  of  the  Holy- Land  ;  its  Situa- 
tion.  Fertility,  &c,  2,  The  several  Captivities  of  the  Jews  afttr  they  were 
possessed  theref^f.  3.  Probable  Conjectures  of  what  is  Imcorae  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
who  were  carried  Captivtb  by  the  Assyrians,  with  divers  ]>ertinent  Kelations  pur- 
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mianfc  tlicreutito.  4.  The  State  ol  the  Jews  sinc<3  tbeir  extermination,  with  tljc 
present  Condition  of  Palestine,  Together  with  a  Ttelatian  of  the  Great  Council  of 
the  Jews  in  the  PLiins  of  Hungary  in  105O  to  exainin©  the  Srcriptures  concerning 
Christ,  By  S.  B.,  «in  EDgliiihnian  ihcre  present.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Wondfrful  Delosion  of  the  Jevv*^  by  a  false  Christ  at  Smyrna,  166^.  Lastly, 
The  Final  Kxtirnatioii  and  Destruction  of  tia*  Jcus  in  Persia  In  1GG6,  aod  the 
tkcaaion  thereof  Collected  hy  Ft.  B,  and  Heniitified  with  Pictures,  f,ondon, 
Printoti  for  Nath.  Crouch,  1T15  i  16mo,  pp.  J  82. 

Eamsay,  E.  V^ — Catalogue  of  the  Echinodermata  in  the  Australian  Musenra. 
Fart  I.  Ecliini.  Desmoaticha  and  Petalostjclia,  Sydney,  F,  W,  White,  1885: 
8vo.,  pp.  iii,,  ii.  an*!  54,  plates. 

Eatte»  A,  Felix- — Deswriptiye  Catalogue  (w*ith  notes)  of  the  General  Coll ec lion  of 
Minerals  in  the  Australian  Museum.  Sydney,  T.  Richards^  1885;  8vo.»  pp.  xii. 
and  221. 

Tolstoi,  Leon- — What  I  Believe.  Translated  from  the  Russian  hy  Constantine 
Poix)tT.  London,  EUiot  Stock,  1885 :  8vo,,  pp.  iv,  and  286.  [Presented  by  the 
Publisher.] 

TFrechi,  Gr^goire — Chronique  de  Mokkvie  depuis  Ic  milieu  du  XIV  siecle  jusqu  a 
I'an  1594,  TexteRoumain  a vec  Traduction  FraLiraise,  Notes  historiques/rableaux 
g^n&lo^iques,  GloKsatre  et  Table,  |)ar  firnile  Picot.  [Yol.  ix.  of '  Puhlications  de 
I  Lcole  dea  Langues  Oricntales  vivantes.*]  Paris,  Ernest  Lerous,  1878 ;  large  8vo> 
pp.  xw'iu  and  0()2.     [Presented  hy  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.] 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r«g.s.] 

EUROPE. 

Central-Europa, — Xetie   Uel>ersichtiskarte   von  ,   resp.   der  oesterrcichisch- 

uogarischen  Monafdne,  Scale  1:750,000  or  lO'o  ;;eo'^rnphicaI  miks  to  an 
inch.  Militiir  geograplu  Institute,  Wieru  Sheets: — Kurze  Anleitung  zur 
Anajprache  der  in  der  Llberaichtjskarte  vorkommendeo  niclit  deutscheu  Kamen,^ 
West.  A  2,  Luxemburg,  Met?;,  Chalons  sur  Ma  rue, — C  4.  A  gram,  Brod,  Easeg, 
Gliua,  Knin,  Sarajevo.     Price  2s.  each  sheet,     (DiilauJ) 

Beutschen  Eeiclies. — Karte  dea .      Scale  1:  100,0<X^  or   1*3  gcographici^l 

luilcH  to  an  inch,  Ileraiis^L-geben  von  der  kartogr.  Ahtlieilung  der  Konlj^l. 
Preuss.  Landea-Aufnahme  1886.  Sheets:— G2,  Barth;  olD,  Ratihor;  528, 
AschatTenburg ;  5211,  Lohr  ;  530,  Wiirachurgj  G05,  Esslingen.  Price  Is.  Gf/.  each 
sheet.    (DiiJau.) 

SchweizeriBcheii  Fohngebieteu.— Ubersichtskarte  dea .     Von  G,  Bemdt, 

Scale  1:025,000  or  12*0  geographical  miles  to  an  iocb.  Petermann'a  '  Geo- 
l^raphische  Mitteilungen,'  Erganzungsheft  No.  83.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotlia,  18dG. 
(Dalan.) 

Scotlaad. — Reduce<l  Ordnance  Maps  of ,  by  J.  Bartholomew,  r,R.G.s.    Scale  ' 

1 :  126,200  or  1'73  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Islands  of  Mull,  Staffa,  looa^ 
SuG. — Islands  of  Islay,  Jura,  &c. — Arataig  District,  Hum,  Eigg,  &c. — (Outer 
Hebrides)  North  Uist,  Benbecuhi,  Barra,  &c.  Edinhurghj  A.  A;  C.  Black,  Price 
of  each,  2«,  Ckl.  coloured^  34.  ikl.  mounted  on  clotb. 
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ORDNANCE  SUltYEY  MAPS. 

PwbHcfttlon*  UsWf^l  during  the  inoiitLi  of  July  15B0. 

6!*iTich— ^^-f^unty  Map*- — 

Enolaxh  ash  Wale*:  C&mbrldtr&ehire  :  2T  N.W.,  4i  S^E^'ss  K.E.,  S.K. *  it.  etch.  Car> 
marthenalilre:  2t;  S.K.,  a^j  N.K.,  4i  SM.,  S.W.;  i*,  eadu  Derbyahire:  f-i  N  E.;  u. 
Bevonshire :  30  S.H..  4t  8.W.,  a,^  N.E.,  i*i9  8.W.,  125  8,E. ;  it.  eacb.  OlamorRnnaliire: 
io;  if.  ed    aioticeatershiro :  37  X.vv.,  s,W..  ii  N.W,,  «4  N.K.,  S.K.;  u.^Mh.  Hareford- 

shire:  1  S.t:.(&  N.W.  *nd  Ji,E.  on  oup  ftlKHH).  G  S.W^  ti  N.W^  ii^W..  iS.E.,  11  N.W..  2T  RW,,  S.K., 
45  N.W.,8.W,.  61  s.K. ;  u.  each.  Merionethahira  :  1  S  W.j  u.  Monmotithahire :  ', 
22;  21.  r«l.  pflch.  Mantfromerysblre:  5  N  K^  as  S.K. ;  u.  eock.  Norfolk:  1  H.W., 
6  JT.W.,  .S.W..  7  N.W.,  S.E.,  >s  S.E.,  lo  s.W,  la  S.W.;  u.  wch,  Nortbamptonahire : 
4  S.W.,  as  S.W. ;  u.  e»ch.  Notting-hamalilre  :  i7  S  E. ;  1*.  Shropghire  i  30  S.H. ;  u. 
Somoraatahir© :  T2  S.E,.  7r>  N.E,  »i  NJ:.,  -2  N.W,.  N,E.;  it.  eacB.  Staflbrdahire: 
44  K,E.,  «j,  N.K.,  S.E.;  Is.  «>*ch.  Suffolk  :  II  X.W,.  13  S.W..  30  N.li;,  74  NJl,  wl  S  E,  83  S,E^ 
84  S>:. ;  1*.  ffflch.  WarwiokaliiTa :  34  S.W,  3T  N.W..  NJ:.,  s.w  ,  39  N.W..  :.3  s.K. ;  1*.  «*ch. 
WoTceatershir© :  5is.E.;  u. 

SB-inob— Pai'ls'i  Maps:— 

Ekcla:?^  am*  Wale.*:  Brecknookahire :  XXYI,  5,  0.  «,  lo,  1:1,  h,  3jt.  cacb;  XLV.  15,  2*.  ed 
Cambridge  shire:  XXVI.  ir,  ALU.  1,  4#.  Mch;  XLIL  2,  XLIX.  10.  H.  3t.  owh.  Car- 
marthenshire; XXVll,  1,  %  6.  G,  ;U.  t-acb.  Cornwall;  Arc-a  Books:  Boyiou,  1«.  6dL; 
JmcobsU'Mie,  'jj.:  LawncelU',  2*.';  MHrbumcbtjrcb,  It.;  Wsjorwitiht^iw,  af.;  North  Twiiierlon,  It.  6<i.; 
OitcrbmTi,  Ir. ;  Poa^lilO,  U.;  Koand^tock,  1'.  @d.;  8t.  tJeDnys,  2^.;  St.  JiiUot,  J^r. ;  JStrattHjui,  \t.  ^d,; 
Warlwiow,  u.  Vul.  Derbyahlre:  Area  ISoofc:  WiilcT#ii>j.  u.  Devonahire:  XU  "1,7,  8,  14. 
LXIV.  16,  LXXVTL  12.  l5,  LXXXIX.  P.  12.  15.  16.  tit.  each;  XC.  11.  -(#,j  X€JX.  12,  CVUL  15. 
CXVJH.  15.  3*. ;  CXVlll.  11.  a*.  6-1 ;  CXXXVI,  1.  2.  -t.  31,  cacti  j  Art-a  Ft.«k :  St.  Gll*'i^in-the-Ile«tlv  ] 
u.  aioucesterahire ;  txx.  2,  6.  3#.  i?*ch;  LXX.  u,  4*.;  r.xxill.  3,  |jtxn%  s,  9,  ni, «  " 
Area  l>i>oka ;  BiJF7<;>iclor^  lt.{  IktrnntHMl.  Ij.;  Eiiiaiiton,  If.;  Dlt^ky.  24. ;  Broadwi^U,  Ijt. ;  Churduuu,  1 
It.',  Darhngworth,  1*.;  DunUsbtmrno  House.  U. ;  Elmore,  Ijr,;  (Jloocettor,  CItjr  Aiiid  0>unt3'i>C  f* 
City  of  iJlouoisiL'r,  Ji.  Brf.;  Harejk.i:imb<<!.  Ijt.j  Ilftrtpnr>v  1«. ;  Ilompstead.  U.  j  Hlghnnm  Over  m 
Linton,  Ijr. ;  Hucflweit*',  if.;  Ijongfim!,  1«. ;  Mnh<ptnorp,  1*.;  Mftisterworth,  It.',  giHT;l|?lp>\  1*.; 
lliidfonlf  1#, ;  Stow  en  the  WoW.  1*. ;  .Stralton.  1*. ;  Stroud,  in, ;  Tuffleji^  in. ;  Uptou  St.  Leononl,  1  #, ; 
WhlwbiM  with  lUttidwIck.  1*. ;  Wo.xlchetH*^r,  li,;  Wotion  St.  Mary  Without,  1*.  Herefordahire : 
Vi.  2.  fi.  Xlli.  12.  IS,  16,  XIV.  «,  3t.*Ath.  Laucaahire:  XhVlL  12.  is,  .1*.  «'*i:tj.  Leiceater- 
Bhire:  XXX.  s,  6,  7.  :it.  e«ch;  XXX.  8,  4j.j  XXX.  9,  ;u. ;  XXX,  14,  4«.;  XXX.  15,  lO.XXXV.  2.  , 
X.XXV1.  7.3f.  <*ach;  XXXVIE  10,  4*.;  XXX Vll.  14.  XXXVIIL  1,  2,  5,6.  12.  14,  16.  25,  3*.  eacb; 
XXXIX.  J4,  ds. ;  XLIV.  2.  4t. ;  XLIV.  6.  XLV,  4,  2t.  each  ;  XLV.  5,  4*. ;  XLV.  C,  5t. ;  LI.  1,  4*. 
At»«  EJookit:  Ashby»di*-lrt-Zouch.  2j.;  fxlniundihorpf*.  It,;  Gr*"*.!  Ilslb>%lj. ;  Kegworth,  U, ;  Little 
Daiby,  iJi-;  ffckwell,  with  L^nthonir,  i^^.;  Spw*lfrn.  1*.;  Sheep^b-Nl^  u.  &rf.;  .Sjulb  Ctdxiou.  1#. 
LineolBBblre:  XXIV,  7,  m.  ;  XXI V.  w.  4*. .  XXIV.  u,  12,  is.  XXV.  3.  4,  e.  «,  11, 1%  3#.  wch; 
XXV.  13,  H,  4*  &icb;  .\XXIIL  4,  CLL  9.  3i.  piich.    Motitjjomeryahira :  XV.  1, 5, 6,  H.  XXJL 

3,  IL  iS.  Ift,  IB.  XXUI.  ?i.  10, 13,  14.  XXIS.  U  2,  3. 4,  XXX.  fi,  XXXV.  4.  7,  «,  12,  3i.  eacb ;  XXXV. 
ie,4*.;  XXXVL  «,  XXXVIL  11.3#.fftch}  XLIL  7,  4i.;  XLII  11,  16*  XLlf,  li,  XLVHL  13»  16*3** 

^ach.    Arm  Book*:  A sbton.  Cattle wrrigbt,  1*.  each,    Norfolk:  XXllf.  7,  3*.;  XXV.  2. 4f.;  XXV. 

4.  5.  3J.  racb ;  XXV.  X,  4*. ;  XXV.  8,  «,  10,  U,  XXVL  r.,  11,  XXVIL  K  X  4,  5.  6,  3*.  <*ch ;  XXVlL 
7,  4«.  J  XXVIL  H,  10.  n.  12.  14,  l«,  XXIX.  4.  3j.  p*ch  ;  XSIX.  5,  it. ;  XXJX.  7,  13,  3«.  each;  XXJX. 
15,  le,  4j,  each;  XXX.  fi,  XXXVL 4,  7,  .XXXVIIL  1.2.3,  4.5,ti,3f.  ««cb;  XXXVJll.  10.13,  4«.  each; 
'XXXVIIL  Iti.  XL.  14,  3*.  PACh;  LXill.  10,  6*.  6J, ;  LXJU.  11,  20f,  id.;  ClX.  2,  4j?.  ;  CIX*  3,3*. 
Area  lU>t>k*:  Allnirpih,  BetiiTKbani,  ItilUti^ord,  EJMlockby,  Br&iidoii,  i>i]U>n,  l-;**!  Stiaiftrtoci, 
Ludbani,  Marlham.  Patter  Jkjgham,  KiHli-iihaU  wlib  HarlcpitoD,  ItoiCeHby,  Rnughnm.  HuaIuiIU 
Sc«i  Kunton,  Htarston.  Tbtlveioii,  Ibrlgby,  Topcrofi,  liVejiit  Somertoti,  Wickhauipti/ti,  Winlerton, 
^VortwHl  If.  each.  Northamptonahire :  JI.  ».  3j.  i  JL  12,  4*.;  VL  lu,  u,  VIL  3,  4, 
1.  «.  13,  14.  3#.  each;  XVL  I,  -ii  ;  XVI.  3,  4.  3*.  e&ch;  XVL  n,  4j.;  XVL  10,  11,  14.  16, 
XTX.  IS,  XXIV.  4.  &,  3j,  each;  XXIX.  S,  5*.;  XXIX.  0,  XXXfX.  i.  5,  13,  14.  XLVL  5.  3*. 
^each.  Aw»  Boc»k%:  Althorp,  Aabton,  Bll.^nforth,  DiiKbroofcn^  Bjfleld.  CoIUuglrce,  Cuurtc^iiball, 
EoBtna  Nealwn,  Gaytou,  Jiackl^**ton{y»  Hoj-pftl**,  K1>elii>|;biiry,  Lltcblxirotigb,  Norton.  Piittishall, 
PIdiUngtoti,  Pretton  J*«itiery,  Qulnton,  Hotheriibjrpe,  SiiutLtini^pr,  Stoke  fsrut^nn?,  rilTleld.  Uinper 
IkKlinfEiun,  Upton,  u.  tmch,    Nottinffhamahira :  1-  IL12.  is,  ic,  ill.  3,  4,  «,  u,  id.  u,  V.x 

4,  7,  8,  10,  3ff.  (."orh  ;  V.  11,  *t.  i  VL  9,  13,  3*.  each ;  VIL  2.  4*. ;  VII.  10,  14.  VUL  4,  e.  S>,  13,  IX.  S, 
€.  7,  X.  1,  3j.  Mch  ;  X.  2.  4«. ;  X.  fl,  9.  10,  Z*.  each  ;  X.  1 1.  XXXV,  4,  4i.  each.  Area  Hook  ;  Ciit*um* 
If.  Rutlandshire:  XIV.  10,  at.  aomeraotahire :  Hi.  1:1,  4*.;  XX,  3,  a*.;  XX,  s,  4*,; 
XX.  W.  11,  3#-  *ac\i  1  XL.  4.  7,  8,  12,  li,  i»,  ench ;  XLlL  9,  LIV.  2,  4,  LV,  3.  10,  3*.  «ach.  Area 
Books:  pux  [^►iiruni,  Wrflxall.  1*.  each.  Staffordshire:  LXIIL  Hi.3j,  Suffolk:  XXI V.  a, 
4f,;  XXIV.  3,  3*.;  XXIV.  7,  4*.;  XXIV.  H.34.;  XXXV.  S.  XLIL  1,  U.  each  ;  XLIL  2,  LIL  14.3*. 
«icb;  LXIV.  10,  **.;  LXXL  2.3.  S,  3t.  mch;  LXXIV.  S,  4*.;  LXXXL  6,  3*.  Anja  DooJtst 
Deyton,  BradA^ld  €Omhuj;t,  Brockluy,  Cortun,  Drttik»toiie,  OeiSding,  IJopton,  Llttlf"  Sakbaiu,  LIttte 
Weltiieth^m,  Motifn^^bam,  MonM  i^bam,  St,  <>xi*<t  (Suutb  Klmhain  >,.St.  .MarKuret  (SiUtli  Elmham), 
Stanuirtis field,  Wb<?pHU-atl,  1*.  each.  Warwickaliire :  XXiX,  5.  »,  3*.  eatb.  WUtahire : 
Vll  16,  3».-,  VIILli.  4jr.;  VIIL13.  3*.;  Vlil.  Hi.  4f, ;  XL  B,'3*. ;  XT.  13.4#,;  XIL2,3j.;  XIL  T, 
4*;XILiL3»-i  XII.  li.  4#.i  XIL  15,  XllI.  2,  3,  5,  fl,  7,  lo,  n.  13,  14,  15.  lU.  XIV,  6.  3j,  ««ch; 
XV.  8,  5f.;  XVIIL  8, XIX.  3.  &.B.  34.  cacti :  XIX.  t.  4i. ;  XIX.  «.  s.  10.  3*.  each;  XIX.  n,  4«.; 
XIX  12.  15,  lii,  XX.  1,2,  Of.  eachi  XX.  3,  4,S,  4».  t-jnh;  XX.  6,  3*,;  XX.  «,  41.;  XX.  to,  11,3*. 
eich;  XX.  I,'..  4*. ;  XXV.  6,  XXVL  7,  9,  3t.  each;  XXX.  14,  4*,  Ai'ea  Book:  l>«fig  Scwnton,  U, 
Worcesterahlre :  XLL  is,  i*.  Ane-a  BtMik*:  Mambl^  Nelhertun,  Shebry  Kinga,  Staururd^a- 
Tyme,    YorkJihlre  :  CLXXXIL  1,  9,  3#.  each. 

Town  Plana— 10- rt*i-«»i''  — 

Jvsr.LawD  AM*  Wales  :  Bath.  XIV.  1,  12.  U,  18.  33.  21,  25  ;  XIV.  2,  2,  T.  18;  XIV.  5,  i.  1. 1,  If.  2t, 
24 ;  XIV.  6,  2.  VI.  it.  e*cb.  Chtpi>'nbarn.  XXVL  2.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13,  2«.  each.  Frome,  XXX. 
14,  10,  13;  XXX.  15»  Iti-  Le.*mtusteT,  XIL  14.211;  XIL  15,  3,12.  13.  17,  la.  19,  2a,  2t.  each, 
Pi'ltTUirouRb,  VI I L  8t  iL  2'.  llerolord,  XXXI U.  11.  IS;  X\XIIL  12,  13,  14,  16,  !7,  Ik,  1«,  24  ; 
25?  XXXIIL16,  4.  10,  15,  25;  XXXlIL  X6,  3,  6. 14,  2t.  caclL  SiAuilord,  II.  IB.  Itt;  Cl*  8,  to, 
CLL  5,  11.  2*.  eucln,  Wealoti  Super  Mare,  IX.  IB,  15,  2f. 
(Stanfimi^  Ajcnt.} 
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ASIA. 

Indian  Govenmieiit  Surveys  :-- 

Indian  Atlua  :  Quarter  Sheet  48  S.?l.  Parts  of  Districts  Dclira  Dun,  British 
Garliwal,  Sabaranpur,  Miiznflarnagnr,  and  Bijnor  (X.W.  Provinces),  aod  Kurnal 
and  Umballa  (Punjab).  4  miles  to  1  incb. — Map  illustratinj^  the  distribution  of 
the  Prmcipftl  'Relig:ions  of  India  and  British  Burma.  80  miles  to  1  inch.^- 
Skeleton  Map  of  India.  32  miles  to  1  inch.  6  sheets. — Trigr^nometrical  Branch, 
Survt?y  of  iBdia.  Sheet  No.  13  of  Kathidwiir  (2nd  edition).  Parts  of  N. 
Kathidwiir,  Ahmedahad,  and  Jhitldvad.  1  mile  to  1  inch, — Trigononietriciil 
Branch,  Sun'cy  of  India.  Sheet  No,  40  of  Gujarat.  Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch. 
Part  of  Panch  Mahill^a  Collectorate,  and  of  the  Rewa  KAntha  StateK,  Sheet 
No,  49.  Parts  of  Kbandeab  and  Ndaik  Collectorates,  of  the  Dang  States  of  the 
Khdndesh  Agency,  &c. — Skeleton  Map  of  the  Panjab  and  F^JrroiindiDir  countries. 
02  miles  to  an  iuch.^The  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Oris,^,  and  Chota  Na^rpore, 
under  tbo  jiui*^iction  of  the  Lieut.-Govertior  of  BenjniL  32  miles  to  an  inch. — 
Berar,  or  the  Flydcrabad  As^^igntMl  Districts,  1885.  8  milea  to  an  inch. — District 
Dacca.  4  miles  to  an  inch.  District  Riingpore.  4  milea  ti>  an  inch.  Nortli- 
West  Provinces.  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Seasons  18C8-G9  to  1373-7G.  Sheet  No,  30, 
(Eiist)  Districts  Bijnor  ami  Moradabad.  No.  46,  Districts  Bijnor,  Moradabad, 
Tarai^  Garhwal,  and  Kumaun. — Oudh  Ee venue  Survey.  1  inile  to  1  inch, 
Se&50ti3  1860-62.  Sheet  121.  DiBtricta  Unao  and  Lncknow.  No,  123.  Dis^ 
tricts  Rae  Bareli  and  Unao. — Punjab  Survey.  1  inch  to  a  mile.  iSeawns  1850-57 
,and  1881-2.  Sheet  40.  Districts  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  BluzafVargarb.— Levels 
in  the  North-West  Provinces.  Sheet  No,  12.  Third  edition. — Levels  in  the 
Punjab,  Sheets  Nos,  81  and  83,  2  miles  to  an  inch.— Indices  ^  Ajmere- 
^lerwara. — Index  to  tho  Survey  Operationii  in  District  Merwara.— Punjab  8urvey. 
index  to  the  Survey  OL^erationa  in  the  Punjab.— N.W.  Provinces  Survey.  Index 
to  the  Cadastral  Survey  of  Dehra  Duu.— N.W*  Provinces.  Judex  to  the  Cadastral 
Survey  of  District   Basti. — ^N.W.   Provinces  Survey.     Index  tn   the  Cailastral 

Survey  of  District  Gorakhpnr. — ^Index  to  the  Sheets  of  the  Gujarat  Survey.^ 

Index  to  the  Sbeeta  of  the  Cntch  Topographical  Survey. — C'Cntral  Provinces 
Survey.  Index  to  the  Cadastral  Survey  of  District  Sambalpur.  British  Burma 
Survey.     Index  to  the  Cadastral   Survey  of  District   Akyab. — British   Burrow 

Sun^ey.     Index  to  the  Cadastral  Survey  of  Districts  Ba,saein  aod  Henzada. 

British  Burma  Survey.  Index  to  the  Cadastral  Survey  of  Districts  Hantha- 
waddy,  Pegu,  Sbwe-Gyin,  and  Ton nfroo.— Index  to  the  Brit  Burma  Survey. 
No.  7  Topographical  Party.— Judex  to  the  Sheets  of  the  Andnm^u  Top>;^raphical 
Survey* — Index  to  the  Garo,  Khasi,  and  Naga  llilLs,  and  N.E.  Frontier  Survey. 
— AaaftiQ  Survey.    Index  to  the  Cadastral  Survey  of  District  Kamrup. 

AFRICA. 

AMka. — Genenal-Karte  von ,  von  F.  Handke.   Nach  den  neuej?ten  Materialien 

entworfen  und  gexeichuet  Nene  Auflage  Bevedirt  und  erganxirt  von  G.  Herkt. 
Scale  1 ;  14,500,000  or  198 '  G  geographical  miles  to  an  iocli.  Glogao,  Flemming, 
Price  Is.     (Dulait.) 

Centr&l'OBtafrika*— Karte   von   ,  von   p.  und   J.    von  WensierskL     Scale 

1:3,000,000  or  4i*fj  geographical  miles  ti>  an  inch.  Berlin:  F.ngelhardt, 
Price  Ss.     (Dulait.) 

CoEgO  Beckens. — Kartc  des  ~,  bearbeitet  nnd  henmsgegeben  tou  Dr.  Bichard 
Kiqjort*  Scale  1  : 4,000,000  or  55 ^J  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  Mit  Angabe 
der  von  der  Berliner  Conferenji  featgestellten  Grenze  des  Freihandeljj-Gebiet^ 
feruer  derjenigen  des  neuen  Couga-Sfaates  ::nd  der  Colon ial-Besitzungon  der 
Kuropaischen  Staaten  und  der  Neger-lieiche,  sowie  der  hauptsachlichsten  ReiBe- 
routcn  der  Forschunga-Reisendon,    Beriin,  D.  Reiraer,  1886.    Price  2».  Bd, 
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Ldderitzland. — Itlnerar- uti<1  Trigonoraetrische  Aufnahmen  in ,  von  H.  Polilcu 

t5cale  1: 1,000,OCO  or  13-G  gcograpbical  miks  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Gco- 
graphiscbe  Mittcilungen,'  Jahrgang  1888,  Tafd  11,  Justus  Perthes,  Gotba. 
(Dttlau,) 

Ost'AfrikE' — Uehersichtskarte  (3er  mittlerpn j  iind   der    deutschon    Erwer- 

himgeQ,   Deutsche  Kolouialkurlen  No.  7.    Weimar,  Geognaph.  InatituW    Price  1*. 

AMERICA. 
North  America' — Verteilnng    der   Vegetations  -  Formationen   Nord  -  Amerikas, 
Nacb  i\   S.  Sargent.     Scale  1 :  25,CK)0,000  or  342  getjgmphjcal  milcB  to  an,  inch, 
reteraiann's  *  Geogniphische  Mitteilungen/  Jahrgang  188(3,  Tafel  12,     Justiig 
Perlbes,  Got  ha.     (Dulau,) 

ParagTiay-^Ma|^>adelaKepublica  del  ^  — ,  construido  ydibujado  per  Carlos  Beyer, 
Ju^eiiieru  CiviL     Sobr©  Majms  y  Croquis  de  Johnston,  Reni^ger,  du  Gratz,  Wtanetj 
i\ii  Morgenst^n),   Page,    Dr.    Toepjien   y  soguu    observaciones  propias.      Scali 
1 .  l,OO0,O(>0  or  13*G  ^seograpbical  miles  to  an  inck     Publicado  por  Ernst  Noltc 
Buetioa  A  ins,  188G.     Price  ISs.     (Dulau,) 

There  are  so  few  publislied  niaps  of  tbe  PepubHc  of  Paraguay,  that  even  i 
map  like  that  under  consideration  will  be  welcomed  by  all  interested  m  that. 
part  of  the  world.     The  compiltr  has  naed  all  the  available  material  at  his 
command,  but  tiie  reanlt  is  not  very  satisfactory,  as  with  the  exception  of  the 
Boutbern  jx>riion  there  is  very  little  more  laid  down  than  has  api.>eart)d  in  mucb 
older  nu4>i*,  and  the  price  nsketl  for  this  rougli  production  {l^s.)  is  prohibitive, 

AUSTRALASIA. 

BaBcka. — Knrte  der  Alluvial-Bildungen  in ,    Von  Dr;  Tb.  Posewitr.    Seal* 

1 :  1,400,000  or  19 •!  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  Peterinann*s  *  G eograpbiscbfl 
Mittellungen,'  Jabrgang  18SG,  Tafel  10.     Justus  Perthes^  Goth  a.     {Dutatt.) 

Sale^er.^ — Originalkarte  der  Insel  — —  im  Ostindischen  Archipel.  Aufgenom- 
nien  u.  gezeicbnet  vou  H,  K.  D.  Engelhard.  Scale  1 ;  160,000 or  2*04  geographi- 
cal miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann^s  *  Geographische  Mitteilungen,'  Jahrgang  1886,| 
Tafel  9.     Jutstns  Perthes,  Gotha.     {Dulau,) 

Tarawera  Volcano. — Map  of  the  Country  around ;    Eruption  of  lOtb  June, 

188G.   Scale  1  :  250,000  or  3' 4  geographical  miles  to  au  incb,    Surveyor-Gencnil'aJ 
Office,  Wellington,  N.Z, 

This  map,  which  has  l:>eeu  ii=sucd  by  the  Snrveyor-Gencrars  Department,! 
will  he  foimd  uselul  for  reference  in  connection  with  the  eruption  of  June  lOth^l 
1886.     It  Contains  an  inset  map,  on  a  reduced  scale^  of  North  Island,  N.Z.,  and 
a  view  of  Mt.  Tarawera  before  the  eruption. 

ATLASES. 

Berghaus'  rhysikaliscber  Atlas  (Begriindtt  1836  von  Heinrich  Bergbaus). 
Karten  in  sieben  Abteilnngen,  enibaltend  mebrcro  htindert  DarHttllnngcn  Ober' 
Geologic,  Hydrogmphie,  Meteorologie,  Erdmagnctiiimn.s,  Pflanzenverbrcitung, 
Tierverbreitung  und  VGlkerkunde.  Vollstiindig  neu  bearbeitet  und  unter  Mit- 
wiikung  von  Dr.  Oscar  Drude,  Dr.  Georg  Gerland,  Dr.  Julius  Hann,  Dr.  G. 
Hartlaub,  Dr.  W.  ^larshall.  Dr.  Georg  Neumayer,  Dr.  Karl  v.  Zcttel,  htraiu?- 
gegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Bergbaus.  Dritte  Lieferung.  Inbalt:  Nr.  16 
Land-  und  Wsisiierteiiung,  Nr.  28,  Jannar-Isotherroen,  Nr.  52,  Vcrbreitung  der 
Saugetiere  I.    Gotba,  Justus  Peitbefl,  1886.    3^.  each  i^rt.    (DuIuil) 
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Tlie  Congo  Free  State. 
•  By  Colonel  Sir  Fkancis  de  Winton,  r,a.,  k.cm.g, 

(Read  nt  tlic  Evening  Meeting,  June  7tb,  18S6.) 
l£ap«  p.  680. 

In  presenting  myself  before  you  this  evening,  I  may  Ije  penuitted  a  few 
words  of  explanation  as  to  tlie  reasona  why  I  am  here  to-niglit  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  **  New  Free  State  of  the  Congo.''  Tho  rise  and  origin  of 
this  Stat©  is  now  well  known,  and  its  history  has  been  written  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Stanley,  By  that  history  yon  leam  of  the  peraeveranoe  and 
high-minded  philanthropy  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
of  the  energy  and  bonndless  resource  of  Mr,  Stanley,  If  I  allude  to 
these  two  points,  it  is  because  in  my  opinion  they  are  the  two  most 
striking  points  of  that  book,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  admire  the  faith 
of  the  King  and  the  courage  of  his  lieutenant,  a  faith  that  never  tired, 
a  courage  that  never  was  daunted.  My  work  began  when  that  book 
ends,  but  it  was  very  different  from  the  work  of  my  predecesi^or,  11  is, 
as  that  history  tells  us,  was  the  exploration,  establishment  of  stations, 
and  acquisition  of  territory ;  mine  was  to  bring  that  labour  under 
adraiijistrative  control  and  weld  it  into  a  useful  mass.  To  do  this  I  had 
naturaUy  to  travel,  to  learn  the  manners  and  ciastoms  of  the  natives,  to 
encourage  eacploration  of  all  parts  of  our  territory,  to  promote  commerce, 
and  BO  forth,  and  in  now  proposing  to  give  you  the  result  of  my 
experiences  I  beg  your  kind  indulgence,  for  I  am  not  an  explorer,* and 
with  the  exception  of  tho  Kasai  I  cannot  travel  over  any  new  ground ; 
neither,  to  my  sorrow,  do  I  possess  the  necessary  attainments  which  would 
enable  me  to  throw  some  light  on  the  many  problems  of  science  which 
are  to  be  ascertained  in  this  interesting  region* 

The  recent  explomtiona  of  the  Upper  Congo  are  so  important  that 
they  form  a  fitting  commencement  of  any  paper  which  attempts  to 
describe  that  region,  or  which  tries  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  development  of  the  country* 
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Many  of  these  explorations  happened  during  the  period  when  I  had 
the  honour  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  State,  and  I  should  be  wanting 
in  my  duty,  in  that  respect,  which  we  all  feel  for  those  who  risk  their 
lives  in  endeavours  to  conquer  the  unknown  and  so  add  to  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  to  those  who  by  their  intrepidity  and  perseverance 
have  conducted  these  explorations  and  brought  them  to  a  successful 
issue,  if  I  did  not  give  them  the  foremost  place. 

The  most  important  of  these  explorations — I  use  the  word  important 
because  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  at  the  outset,  and 
because  of  its  general  completeness — ^is  that  of  Lieut.  Wissmann  and  his 
companions.  Dr.  Wolff,  Lieuts.  Moeller  and  rran9oi8,  and  Messrs. 
Schneider  and  Buchner.  These  five  Germans  left  the  coast  nearly  three 
years  ago,  and  marching  to  the  east  in  two  columns  through  a  very 
difficult  country  for  about  800  miles,  effected  a  junction  in  about  22®  E. 
long,  and  6°  S.  lat.  in  what  is  known  as  the  country  of  the  Baluba  tribe. 
This  tribe  had  been  visited  on  a  former  occasion  by  Lieut.  Wissmann  in 
company  with  that  lamented  and  enterprising  traveller  Dr.  Pogge,  and 
friendly  relations  had  then  been  established  between  them. 

They  received  a  warm  welcome,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  a  site 
was  chosen  and  buildings  were  begun.  The  king  or  head  chief  of  the 
Baluba  moved  his  village  to  their  neighbourhood,  cattle  were  purchased, 
seeds  planted,  and  in  six  months  the  station  was  in  a  thriving  and 
proBj)erous  condition. 

But  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  the  real  work  of  this  expe- 
dition. Its  organisation  and  equipment  had  been  furnished  by  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  and  its  true  object  was  the  exploration  of  the  river  Kasai. 
whose  many  tributaries  had  been  crossed  from  time  to  time  by  explorers 
and  travellers,  of  whom  Dr.  Livingstone  was  the  pioneer,  traversing  the 
continent  from  the  Zambesi  basin  on  the  east  coast  to  the  Portuguese 
possessions  on  the  west  coast.  From  the  number  and  size  of  these 
tributaries  it  was  naturally  conjectured  that  they  formed  the  head 
waters  of  some  mighty  stream  ;  but  the  true  direction  of  its  course,  the 
nature  of  its  bed,  its  capacity  for  navigation,  the  disposition  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  Congo,  &c.,  all  were 
unknown,  and  these  were  the  problems  which  Lieut.  Wissmann  and  his 
companions  undertook  to  solve.  Let  us  for  a  few  minutes  follow  their 
adventurous  exploit. 

The  station  completed,  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Buchner,  was  left 
in  charge.  A  spot  was  selected  on  the  banks  of  the  Lulua,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Kasai,  trees  of  suitable  wood  were  felled,  and  the 
work  of  building  a  fleet  of  canoes  was  rapidly  pushed  forward.  I  should 
mention  that  it  had  been  previously  arranged  by  his  Majesty  that  Lieut. 
Wissmann  should  engage  a  number  of  Baluba  natives  to  accompany  him 
on  his  journey  down  the  Kasai,  with  the  view  of  introducing  them  to  the 
Congo,  and  so  persuade  them  to  enlist  as  police  or  militia  in  the  service 
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of  the  new  State.  Sucli  was  Lieut.  WiBsmann's  influence  over  these 
2)oople,  that  the  chief  Kalemba,  and  his  successor  Chingenga,  with  about 
200  of  their  followers,  agreed  to  accompany  him,  and  they  accordingly 
embarked  about  April  1885  in  twenty  large  roughly-built  canoes  on 
the  waters  of  the  Lulua.  For  the  first  few  days,  navigation  was 
difiQcult  on  account  of  rapids,  several  accidents  happened  and  two 
natives  were  drowned.  On  the  6lh  day  they  reached  the  junction  of 
the  Lulua  and  Luebo.  This  junction  forms  the  extreme  end,  towards 
the  N.W.  of  the  Baluba  kingdom,  the  Lulua  being  the  dividing  line 
between  the  Baluba  and  Bakuba;  the  Luebo  se2)arating  the  Baluba 
from  the  Bashilela. 

From  this  point  navigation  became  easier,  no  more  rapids  were 
encountered,  and  the  Lulua  soon  after  joined  the  Easai,  which  in  its 
turn  received  the  waters  of  the  Sankuru,  and  thus  reinforced,  flowed  on 
a  grand  river  with  a  W.N.W.  course,  and  the  little  fleet  of  canoes  floating 
on  its  waters  advanced  each  day  towards  the  goal  of  their  hoi)es  and 
desires,  the  Congo. 

They  wore  not  without  adventures.  At  one  place  they  were 
treacherously  attacked  by  natives,  while  some  of  their  canoes  were 
entangled  in  one  of  the  many  naiTOw  channels  of  that  part  of  the  river ; 
and  in  another  place  they  killed  seven  elephants  in  about  as  many 
minutes.  After  about  forty-two  days  they  sighted  the  Congo,  which  at 
first  they  took  to  be  a  large  lake,  for  the  continued  course  of  the  Kasai 
W.N.W.  puzzled  them.  All  previous  ideas  giving  it  a  more  northerly 
direction. 

On  approaching  the  junction,  the  flag  of  the  station  of  Kwa-mouth 
was  sighted,  and  then  they  knew  that  the  object  of  their  journey  was 
gained,  that  the  goal  had  been  won.  Three  days  after,  they  descended 
the  Congo,  and  arrived  at  the  station  of  Leopoldville,  thus  accomplish- 
ing a  most  adventurous  voyage  with  complete  success. 

For  some  months  I  had  been  expecting  news  of  Lieut.  Wissmann,  and 
had  despatched  certain  goods,  sent  from  Europe  for  the  use  of  his  party, 
to  the  Equator  station  on  the  Upper  Congo,  and  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  been  at  Leoiioldville  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival  at  Stanley  Pool.  I 
was  however  detained  on  the  Lower  Congo  longer  than  I  had  anticipated, 
and  did  not  leave  Vivi  till  the  29th  July.  On  my  way  up  country,  I 
learned  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  and  at  Lutete  I  met  Dr.  Wolfi^, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Lieut.  Wissmann  to  meet  me,  and  to  see  about 
arrangements  for  taking  the  Baluba  people  back  to  their  country. 

I  reached  Leopoldville  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  having  decided 
to  use  the  Stanley,  a  new  stem-wheel  steamer,  which  had  recently  been 
dragged  overland  to  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Congo,  at  great  trouble  and 
expense,  to  transport  these  people  to  their  homos,  the  work  of  putting 
her  together  and  getting  everything  ready  was  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 
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On  the  5tli  of  October,  the  Stanhij  left  LeopoMville  witk  238  peopl 
on  board,  and  about  18  toiiB  of  cargo.  She  was  heavily  laden,  and  it 
waa  her  first  voyage,  »o  I  accompanied  the  expedition  ;  and  in  thirty-five 
days  after  leaving  Stanley  Pool  we  reached  the  junction  of  the  Lulua 
and  Luebo,  the  point  before  alluded  to.  Here  everything  was  pnt  on 
shore,  and  the  Sianleij  remained  four  days  in  order  to  aasiet  Dr.  Wolff  and 
his  party  to  clear  sufficient  space  for  a  new  fltation.  Wo  left  on  the 
11th  of  November,  and  on  the  ninth  day  reachetl  Leopold villo,  taking 
137  hours  to  steam  up  the  river,  and  56  Lours  to  come  down.  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  a  email  steamer,  the  En  Arant^  accompanied  this  expe- 
dition. She  was  left  at  Luluaburg,  in  order  to  enable  Br.  Wolff  to 
continue  explorations  on  the  Kasai  and  the  Sankuru.  Lieut.  Wissmann, 
to  my  great  regret,  did  not  form  one  of  the  party.  At  the  time  of  our 
departure  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  asthma,  and  the  medical 
men  advised  an  immediate  change  to  a  more  northern  climate. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  he  returned  before  I  left  the  coast,  and  by 
this  time  js  again  among  the  Balubas  and  continuing  his  useful 
work. 

If  I  do  not  to-night  say  as  much  as  I  might  about  this  noble 
river,  it  is  because  Lieut.  Wisamanu  and  Dr.  Wolff  are  preparing  an 
exbau stive  report  of  all  their  journey  and  discoveries »  with  a  full  account 
of  everything  connected  with  that  interesting  region,  and  it  would  not 
b©  right  for  me  to  anticipate  their  account. 

I  can,  however,  toll  you  that  the  Kasai  is  a  river  presenting  no  serious 
diffieultiea  as  regards  navigation  ;  that  it  offers  with  its  affluents  a  large 
field  for  commerce,  and  that  its  discovery  opens  up  avast  territory  to  the 
merchant,  the  missionary,  and  the  explorer. 

Its  general  features  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows.     The  average  I 
width,  after  junction  with  the  Sankiiru,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  ( 
the  breadth  of  valley  through  which  it  passes  varies  from  two  to  five  ^ 
miles.     HiHs  on  either  side,  rising  very  gently,  are  seldom  more  than 
100  feet  in  height.    The  average  velocity  of  current  is  about  three  miles 
an  hour.     In  many  places  navigation  is  somewhat  impeded  by  sand- 
banksj  but  with  a  little  care,  by  avoiding  short  cuts,  and  following  the 
strong  water,  these  portions  can  be  easily  navigated.     The  Stanhy  drew 
about  2  feet  3 J  inches^  and  the  En  Avant  about  2  feet  6  indites. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  miles  after  leaving  Luluaburg  the  banks 
on  either  side  are  covered  with  dense  forest — ^forest  primeval,  judging 
from  the  huge  trees  sprioging  from  out  of  the  dense  mass  of  foliage 
which  fringe  the  river  margin— trees  of  every  shape  and  form,  with 
endless  variety  of  leaf  and  beauty  of  colour. 

This  is  the  home  of  the  indiarubber-plant,  the  orchilla  weed,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  gum -bearing  trees— also  of  the  bamboo  palm,  and 
creepers  almost  without  number,  which  s^me  day  will  be  found  to  have 
a  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world.     Gradually  as  we  descend  the 
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itxeam  tho  forest  diisappoarB,  the  valley  widens,  graeay  glades  beoome 
more  frequent,  till  at  longth  tlie  country  becomes  an  almost  open  prairie 
or  Bavannah,  dotted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  the  river 
twojits  and  turns  among  the  low  sandy  islands,  which  must  constantly 
change,  as  they  have  no  vegetation  on  thera  except  low  grass  and  mimosa 
shrubs.  Here  and  there  are  groups  of  palms,  but  the  scenery  is  generally 
the  same,  and  somewhat  monatonous. 

This  section  of  the  river  does  not  seem  to  be  thickly  populated,  A 
few  huts  are  dotted  on  the  islantk,  apparently  used  for  fishing  pnrpoBes, 
but  on  our  return  we  found  that  the  larger  villages  were  placed  inland. 
The  last  seventy  miles  before  reaching  the  junction  of  the  Qoango 
navigation  is  bettor,  the  river  narrows,  and  the  two  banks,  especially 
the  left,  are  thickly  popuhited* 

As  regards  tho  natives  of  this  region,  I  saw  but  little  difference 
between  them  and  the  natives  of  the  Congo,  except  that  they  were  about 
one  degree  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Judging  from  thoir  oma- 
ments^they  had  no  beads  or  other  commercial  goods— they  had  never 
traded  with  the  coast.  Many  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before.  None 
bad  ever  seen  a  steamer.  To  whistle  or  blow-off  steam  was  enough  to 
stampede  a  whole  village,  and  what  made  the  wheel  go  round  was  a 
source  of  endless  comment.  At  last  it  was  decided  by  one  very  wise 
old  man  that  the  boilers  contained  a  sort  of  devil  mnndella,  or  white 
mail,  who  was  kept  inside  and  fed  with  wood  and  fire ;  that  this  devil 
was  very  strong,  and  it  was  he  who  worked  and  made  the  wheel  go 
round.     It  was  not  such  a  bad  idea  after  alL 

With  one  exception  all  the  natives  we  met  were  friendly  ^ — thin 
exception  was  the  tribe  of  Baeonganiino,  the  same  who  so  treacherously 
attacked  Lieut.  Wissmann  on  his  journey  down  the  Kasai.  They  ocoupy 
both  banks  for  about  forty  miles  in  about  long*  E.  21*^,  and  are  a  trouble- 
some race,  always  quarrelling  with  their  neigh Ijours,  and  robbing  canoes 
as  they  pass  up  and  down  tho  river ;  in  fact,  they  had  completely 
stopped  the  navigation  of  the  Kasai  aa  far  as  native  trade  was  con- 
oemed. 

With  the  friendly  disposed  natives  we  soon  established  good  rela* 
tions ;  they  were  very  anxious  for  trade,  and  were  ready  to  barter  their 
arms,  which  consisted  of  spears,  knives,  and  bows  and  arrows,  for  our 
goods.  One  of  their  customs  in  trading  is  to  hteak  a  small  twig,  or  piece 
of  wood,  as  tho  concluding  ceremony  of  a  bargain »  otherwise  it  is  not 
eomplete,  and  their  respective  goods  can  be  reclaimed.  One  afternoon, 
when  w©  were  camped  on  the  Ltjange  river,  my  servant  came  rushing  in 
to  tell  me  he  had  bought  a  good  sized  goat  for  an  old  2-lb,  meat  tin.  lie 
was  in  such  a  huriy  to  communicate  tho  news  that  he  forgot  to  break  the 
customary  twig  over  the  transaction.  The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  sold  the  goat,  were  so  delighted  at  their  bargain  that  they  rushed 
off  into  the  bush,  the  transaction  not  being  complete,  lest  they  should 
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heffve  to  give  up  the  precious  treasure — the  old  meat  tin — ^they  had 
obtained. 

We  wei-e  frequently  urged  to  etay  at  different  places  in  order  to  allow 
the  natives  to  bring  their  ivory  for  trade ;  but  time  is  a  stem  arbiter, 

and  there  was  so  much  work  for  the  Stanleifj  that  I  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  push  on.  From  what  I  ascertained  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
basin  of  the  Kasai  will  be  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  ivory. 
It  also,  I  should  judge,  from  the  numerous  tracks  seen  at  our  halting- 
places,  abounds  in  game*  especially  elephant  and  buffalo,  while  the  river 
swarms  with  hippopotamus.  Of  bird  life  I  saw  but  little,  except  grey 
parrots ;  but  one  night  we  camped  near  a  colony  of  bats,  who,  as  the  sun 
went  down,  came  out  in  amazing  numbers.  They  were  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon  and  lived  in  trees.  For  the  entomologist  and  botanist  the  forest 
region  of  the  Kasai  offers  a  brilliant  field  for  research.  At  Luluahurg, 
the  quantity  and  beauty  of  the  ditferent  varieties  of  butter&ies  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  col  lector,  though  he  might  object  to  a  small  kind 
of  hee,  as  wo  did,  which  being  disturbed  by  our  camp  on  shore,  in 
revenge  took  possession  of  the  Stanley^  and  matle  their  presence  felt. 

Kext  in  importance  to  those  of  Lieut*  Wisemann  and  his  brave 
comrades,  are  the  discoveiies  and  explorations  made  by  Mr.  Grenfell, 
of  the  Baptist  Missioti.  During  the  past  two  years,  in  the  little 
miesionary  steamer  the  Peare,  he  has  ascended  and  explored  thoMobangi, 
Juapa,  Loika^  and  Maringa  rivers,  besides  other  smaller  tiibutanes  of 
the  Congo,  thus  extending  our  knowledge  in  various  directions  for  a 
distance  of  at  least  1600  miles.  As  an  account  of  these  discoveries 
is  about  to  be  published  in  the  *  Proceedings '  of  this  Society,  I  shall 
only  allude  to  them  ver}'  bnefly*  The  most  important  of  these  rivers 
is  the  Mobangi.  Mr.  Grenfell  ascended  it  as  far  as  4"  30'  K.  latitude. 
He  found  it  a  noble  river,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  Kasai,  As 
he  proceeded  northward  he  perceived  certain  differences  in  the  natives 
as  compared  with  those  he  was  accui^tomed  to  on  the  Congo.  These 
latter  are  known  by  the  generio  name  of  Bantu,  while  the  Moliangi 
native  apjieared  to  have  characterietics  similar  to  the  natives  of  the 
Camoroons  and  the  Gold  Coast,  which  properly  belong  to  the  Fan 
tribe.  As  these  rivers  arc  explored,  and  the  border  lands  of  these  two 
great  nations,  the  Bantu  and  Fan,  become  better  known,  an  interesting 
study  will  be  afforded  to  t!io  ethnologist. 

A  little  beyond  i^  N.  lat,,  Mr,  Grenfell  had  to  return,  but  not  before 
he  had  ascertained  that  the  coureo  of  the  Mobangi  had  a  decided 
tendency  to  the  eastward. 

Kow  the  Btze  and  the  volume  of  water  of  tliis  magnificent  tributary 
of  the  Congo  prove  it  to  be  the  offypring  of  many  waters  coming  from 
afar,  whilst  its  general  direction  points  out  that  it  may  have  its  origin 
in  the  Niam*Niam  and  Mangbattu  countries,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the 
Makua  or  "SV'elle  of  Schweinfurth,     The  sources  of  rivers  are,  as  you  all 
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know,  the  eources  of  many  surpriseB,  and  I  submit  ttis  opinion  with 
much  deference.  It  is,  however,  always  Batlsfactory  when  tbe  disjointed 
diBcoveries  of  a  great  river  are  connected  b}'  a  c<>mpleto  eurvey,  and  the 
unknown  beoomea  the  known.  Let  ns  hope  this  will  soon  be  the  case 
with  the  Mobangi,  and  whether  it  proves  to  be  the  Welle^  or  whether 
it  has  its  origin  in  tho  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Congo  (perhaps 
in  the  Adamawa  eountry,  or  perhaps  it  has  a  connection  with  the 
mysterious  lake  Liba  or  Tiba),  either  problem  will  be  most  interesting 
from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  for  if  the  former,  it  will  complete  the 
work  begun  by  Schweinfurthj  if  the  latter,  it  will  add  to  our  knowledge 
a  portion  of  Africa  hitherto  unexplored. 

Let  us  also  hope  that  Mr,  (irenfell  may  be  allowed  to  finish  this 
work,  for  in  addition  to  his  merits  as  an  explorer,  he  is  an  earnest,  large- 
minded  missionary,  and  has  gained  fur  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
a  most  painstaking  and  accurate  observer, 

A  Gemum  expedition  under  the  auspioes  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society,  composed  of  Lieuts.  Schmidt,  Kauntz,  and  Dr.  Buchner,  reached 
the  Congo  in  the  autumn  of  1884.  Since  their  arrival  they  have  been  at 
work  in  the  country  between  Stanley  Fool,  San  Salvador,  and  tho 
Kuango.  Lieut.  Schmidt  unhappily  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  the 
climate,  and  was  buried  at  San  Salvador.  Dr.  Buchner  striking  the 
Ku&ngo  near  Matundo,  completed  the  unexplored  portion  of  that  river 
hy  following  it  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Kasai,  and  then  crossing 
over  the  height  of  land  arrived  at  our  station  of  Kimpoko  at  the  u|»per 
end  of  Stanley  Puol.  At  one  place  his  little  party  were  threatened  by 
a  large  and  hostile  demonstration,  but  when  the  natives  learned  that  he 
was  going  to  Baia  Matari  their  opposition  ceased,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  pass  on  without  further  molestation.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  Mr.  Stanley  among  these  neighbonriug  triheSi 
who,  though  they  have  never  seen  him,  acknowledge  and  respect  his 


Lieut,  Kauut2,  since  my  return  to  Europe,  has  also  further  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  region. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts,  mention  should  be  ma<le  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Ogowe  basin,  and  in  the  country  north  of  that  river  by  the 
French,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  do  Brazza  will  shortly  furnish  infor- 
mation on  this  subject. 

As  a  fitting  supplement  to  this  short  reviewr  of  tbe  work  done  in  the 
post,  I  propose  to  teli  you  in  a  few  words  what  is  now  being  done  in 
the  present  year. 

The  Stanley  left  Leopoldville  on  the  28th  December  last  year,  and 
reached  Stanley  Falls  after  a  voyage  of  forty-two  days.  The  object  of  this 
vojage  was  to  replenish  our  magazines  on  the  Upper  Congo,  to  relieve 
some  of  the  personnel,  to  punish  some  tribes  who  had  stopped  the  naviga- 
tiun  of  the  river  about  half-way  between  Bangala  and  Stanley  Falls,  and 
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to  makQ  an  inquiry  into  the  general  prospects  of  the  ivory  trade.  One 
of"  her  passengers  was  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz,  well  known  for  his  snccessful 
travels  in  different  parts  of  Afnca*  His  intention  was  to  engage  if 
posaible  from  Tippoo  Tip,  an  Arab  escort,  with  which  he  proposed  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  I  have  lately  received  from  him,  which  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  his  probable  intentions.  He  impressed  me  as  being  a  man  of 
great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  African 
travel,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  his  undertaking  he  will,  I  am  convinced, 
contribute  some  valuable  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  Africa  he  pro- 
poeea  to  viBit,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  with  me  in  wishing  him 
every  success  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 

**8tatiok  Stanley  Falls, 

Fef/ruary  20ih,  1886. 

**  Dear  Sifi,™I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  steamer  Sianlejf 
aiTived  happily,  after  a  trip  of  forty-oight  days,  at  the  station  '  Stanley 
Jails  *  on  the  lith  February,  At  Equator  Station  Mr.  Deun©  took  about 
fifteen  Haussas  onboard;  at  Iboko  (Bangala  Station)  he  engaged  ten 
HauBsas  and  forty-three  Bangala  men,  so  that  wo  have  now  nearly  150 
men.  At  the  Falls  Station  we  found  Mr.  Wester  very  ill.  Lieut.  Gleemp 
left  the  station  last  December,  going  with  the  Arabs  to  Nyangwe,  and 
from  there  to  Zanzibar.  Mr.  Harris's  time  is  over.  He  is  going  home, 
and  so  there  is  now  only  Mr,  Deane  and  Mr.  Eytken.  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  that  Tippo  Tip  is  at  Singifcini  (the  Zanssibar  name  of  the  fallB). 
He  has  kindly  promised  me  all  his  aasistance.  I  heard  from  him  the 
following'  news:— About  one  year  ago  he  sent  a  small  expedition  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  here.  His  people  were  attacked  by  the  Wabai 
tiibcj  who  then  came  down  to  the  falls  and  attacked  the  Arabs  and  even 
the  station.  Afterwards  he  sent  a  big  expedition  of  500  to  600  to  the 
north,  commanded  by  Ali  ben  Muhamed.  Frgm  this  expedition  he 
received  no  news  for  ten  months.  He  has  therefore  sent,  a  few  days 
ago,  some  people  to  look  after  thoin.  He  has  also  received  a  letter  from 
the  Sultan  of  Ziiuzibar  with  the  order  to  come  to  him,  so  Tippo  Tip  will 
leave  Singitini  in  twenty  to  thirty  days  to  go  to  Zanzilmr.  He  told  me 
that  he  would  give  me,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  200  to  300  men  as 
soon  as  All  comes  back  from  his  expedition.  On  this  I  told  him  that  I 
would  stop  about  am^^mtb  here.  If  iu  this  time  Ali  does  not  come  back 
I  would  go  to  Nyangwe^  and  from  there  to  Euanda  and  the  lake  Huta- 
Nzige^  where  Tippo  Tip  has  a  station,  and  ho  promised  me  seriously  that 
he  would  give  me  people  to  bring  me  to  that  lake.  The  route  is  quite 
open.  From  this  place  1  can,  perhaps,  reach  the  Albert  Kyanza,  and 
there  I  can  get  news  of  Mr.  Junker,  Dr.  Schuitzler  (Emiu  Bey),  and 
Signer  Casati,  so  I  will  wait  hero  a  few  weeks,  and  if  in  this  time  Ali 
does  not  come  back,  or  if  he  brings  bad  news  from  the  north,  I  shall  go 
to  Kyangwe.— <>s  AB  Lknz." 
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I  have  also  heard,  since  my  return,  that  Lieut  Wissmann  had  |>er- 
fiuaded  Mr,  Grenfell  to  take  him  to  Lixliiaburg  io  the  Peace,  W©  shall 
therefore  soon  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Grenfell's  observations  to  determine 
with  accuracy  the  course  of  rhe  Kasai. 

The  Stanley  has  returned  from  the  Upper  Congo  and  is  at  this  moment 
also  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Kasai,  Her  object  is  to  take  up  fresh 
stores  for  Lieut,  Wissmann's  expedition,  to  investigate  the  ivory  trade, 
and  to  bring  back  some  Balubas  for  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  This  voyage  being  completed,  Lient.  Wissmann  will  either  pro- 
ceed up  the  Mobangi  or  again  visit  the  Upper  Congo  stations. 

From  these  outlines  you  will  see  that  the  work  of  exploration  is 
being  steadily  prosecxitcd  and  encouraged,  as  far  as  compatible  with  the 
necessary  service  of  the  new  State,  Besides  the  Stanletf^  there  are  two 
other  steamers  belonging  to  the  Upper  Congo,  and  also  the  Peace,  and 
the  Menry  Beid,  I  have  further  received  the  commands  of  Hie  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Belgiani*  to  commence  arrangements  in  order  that  the 
State  may  in  the  future  build  hor  own  steamers  on  the  Upper  Congo  out 
of  the  native  woods,  and  these  arrangements  have  been  so  far  successful, 
that  by  this  time  next  year,  we  hope  to  have  a  steamer  of  about  100  tons, 
drawing  18  inches  of  water,  and  with  a  speed  of  ten  knots,  in  a  fair  way 
towards  completion. 

I  cannot  quit  this  portion  of  my  paper  without  alluding  to  what 
appears  to  me  the  real  vulue  and  importance  of  these  discoveries. 

From  17°  K  to  ^6^  E.  long.,  and  from  4^  N.  to  7"  S.  lat.,  is  a 
vast  rectangular  tableland  475,000  square  miles  in  area,  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  in  height  and  having  a  gradual  slope  from  the 
south-east  to  the  north-west.  Throughout  thia  huge  tract  runs  the 
mighty  Congo,  with  its  horse-shoo  shaped  course,  and  the  whole  is 
intersected  by  numerous  navigable  tributaries.  It  is  Mr.  Grenfell's 
opinion^  and  I  coincide  with  him,  that  when  this  region  is  fully 
explored,  it  will  be. found  that  there  is  scarcely  a  hundred  milea 
of  its  area  which  is  not  approachable  by  a  water-way.  Think  for  a 
moment  how  important  this  fact  becomes  when  applied  to  the  questions 
of  civilisation  and  commerce.  Consider  the  [>ossibilities  which  lie 
hidden  in  the  future  of  such  a  oountry. 

Nature  has  made  in  this  territory  an  almost  unique  system  of  natural 
canals,  the  heavens  fui'nish  them  with  ample  supplies  of  water,  and  it 
only  needs  the  perseverance  and  hand  of  man  to  connect  this  magnificent 
area  with  the  ocean  and  so  develop  its  ample  resources. 

For  many  years,  indeed  until  quite  recently,  this  country  was  a 
terra  incognita,  Yaguo  rumours  existed  of  dwarfs,  of  a  race  with  tails, 
of  huge  mountains,  while  various  other  improbabilities  were  in  circula- 
tion* The  sunshine  of  knowledge  has  caused  these  mists  of  imagination 
to  disappear,  and  by  the  process  commonly  called  familiarity,  we  have 
learned  to    treat  the  dangers  of  African    exploration  with  a  certain 
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contempt ;  but  we  aro  not  assomLled  here  tiiis  evening  to  discuBS  dangers 
or  impoBsibilities.  What  we  desire  to  know,  what  we  wish  to  understand, 
ia  til  is — How  can  we  utilise  lor  the  benefit  of  mankiodj  white  and  black, 
tbia  huge  mass  of  the  earth^s  surface  ?  And  this  brings  me  to  the  eeoond 
portion  of  my  paper,  viz.  the  consideration  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

As  a  general  jirinciplej  it  may  be  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  whatever  natui*al  advaiitagt^s  a  country  may  ptissese,  the  rest  of 
the  world  cannot  peaceably  enjoy  them  if  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
are  a  strong,  united,  and  warlike  race,  and  who  object  to  intercourse 
with  the  outside  worhi  Therefore,  while  I  Jiave  endeavoured  to  place 
before  you  the  general  outlines,  as  far  as  wo  know  them,  and  the  phyBical 
advantages  of  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  any  arguments  I  may  have  used 
in  its  favour  would  be  ueoless  unless  I  was  further  able  to  show  j'ou 
that  the  races  who  occupy  it  are  not  calculated,  by  the  nature  of 
circumstanceB,  to  oifer  the  least  resistance  to  its  oooupation  by  the  dual 
forces  of  civilisation  and  commerce. 

My  experience  then  of  thoise  people  may  be  briefly  stated.  What  I 
have  seen  of  them  I  like,  and  after  two  years  spent  in  their  midst, 
during  which  I  was  forced  to  study  their  habits,  manners,  laws  and 
customs,  I  see  no  cause  for  apprehension  that  the  security  of  the  new 
State  will  ever  be  threatened  by  its  black  subjects. 

My  reasons  for  tbia  opinion  are  twofold.  First,  the  clmracter  of  the 
people ;  second,  their  tribal  foTination.  If  asked  to  define  their  general 
character,  I  shouhl  reply  that  I  considered  them  a  negative  race*  They 
have  none  of  what  we  call  the  higher  <]ualities  or  virtues.  They 
possess  neither  gratitude,  affection,  nor  courage*  Kor  did  I  find 
among  them  what  may  be  termed  the  vicious  kind  of  vices.  Thoy  are 
not  naturally  cruel,  at  least,  I  never  saw  it ;  they  are  not  as  a  rule 
treacherous ;  if  punished  justly  they  bear  no  malice.  They  will  lie  too, 
and  steal  from  tlie  white  man,  and  like  all  black  and  coloured  racce^  they 
are  cunning  and  suspiciouft.  ^Vhen,  however,  you  know  them,  and  are 
on  your  guard,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  are  taken  in,  and  as  yon  gain 
their  conBdonce,  suspicion  is  easily  lemoved- 

During  the  two  years  I  was  on  the  Congo,  I  never  experienced  any 
trouble.  To  govern  them  they  must  respect  you.  My  predecessor  Mr- 
Stanley  was  respected,  and  I  succeeded  to  the  heritage.  If  a  native 
does  not  fear  you,  he  at  onoe  jumps  to  the  opposite  ooncluflion  that  you 
fear  him,  and  then  trouble  arises.  I  continued  Mr*  Stanley's  i>olicy, 
and  while  I  endeavoured  to  bo  reiipected,  I  on  mj  part  respected  their 
manners  and  customs.  If  punishment  was  neceseary,  I  punished  as  far 
as  possible  in  conformity  with  their  own  laws.  In  thus  ruling  them, 
though  you  cannot  obtain  their  aflfection  or  gratitude,  ior  they  do  not 
possess  such  qualitias,  you  obtain  their  confidence  and  respect,  and  that 
once  gained  there  is  as  little  difficuby  in  governing  a  millioa  of  such 
people  as  in  governing  a  thousund* 
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Their  cHef  characteristic  is  their  love  for  commerce ;  they  are  Iwrn 
traders.  The  women  do  all  the  hard  work  and  the  agTioultural  labour, 
while  the  men  look  after  the  children  and  do  what  mowing  m  required. 
Thus  the  labour  of  tho  two  sexes  is  almost  reversed,  yet  in  spite  of  this 
the  women  retain  some  of  the  well-known  attributes  of  their  sex. 
The  last  time  I  was  passing  by  the  big  market  of  Marza  Nkenge,  1 
was  resting  on  one  of  my  boxes  while  the  caravan  were  makiog  thoir 
ptirchasefi,  when  I  saw  a  black  belle  look  a  rival  from  another  village 
well  up  and  down*  and  then  resume  her  avocations  with  a  satisfied  air, 
as  much  as  to  say  **  Your  pocket-handkerchief  isn't  as  good  as  mine,  and 
oh,  what  bad  beads  you  have  on  "  ;  these  are  the  two  principal  articles 
of  clothing  in  those  parte,  and  1  could  not  help  smiling  as  the  thought 
passed  thi'ough  my  mind,  that  the  world  is  tho  world  all  the  world 
over.  I  could  tell  you  much  more  about  these  people,  but  it  would 
take  up  your  time.  The  l>e8t  account  given  of  their  manners  and  customB 
will  be  found  iu  a  book  called  'Angola  and  the  River  Ct>ngo,'  by 
Monteiro. 

The  second  reason— their  tribal  formation — demands  only  a  short 
explanation.  You  will  easily  understand  that  a  conntrj^  made  up  of 
small  communities,  where  a  few  villageu  constitute  a  kingdom,  where 
autonomy ^a  word  much  useit  and  abused  just  now — is  the  law  of  the 
land,  where  every  one  is  weak,  and  no  one  is  strong,  where  there  is  no 
unit}',  no  strong  hand  by  which  nations  are  made  and  kingdoms  created ; 
yon  can  well  understand  that  a  settled  form  of  government  on  European 
principles  wiU  meet  with  no  great  difficulties  from  a  native  population, 
however  large,  living  under  the  above  conditions.  I  think  this  fact  and 
the  native  love  for  trade  are  the  two  most  important  factors  in  tho  future 
^f  the  new  State*  The  one  guarantees  security,  and  the  other  invitea 
commerce,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  exists  in  any  part  of  the  unciviliiied 
world,  at  least  I  have  not  heard  of  it,  a  territory  so  thickly  popnlated 
offering  similar  advantages  in  its  population  as  the  basin  of  the  Congo. 
Before  dismissing  the  native  questions  and  discussing  the  commerce  of 
this  region,  I  would  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  what  may  be  called 
the  slaverj^  question — a  question  which  has  ever  excited  a  deep  and 
natural  interest  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  question  which  should  not  be 
avoided  in  any  paper  attempting  a  description  of  this  country* 

This  question  may  be  divided  under  two  headings : — 

1.  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  conntrj". 

2.  The  slavery  which  is  invariably  connected  with  the  presence  of 
Arabs  in  the  interior,  and  the  ivory  trade. 

As  regards  the  first,  it  is  so  interwoven  in  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  that  it  would  take  generations  to  root  it  out;  and  though  I 
have  alluded  to  it  as  domestic  slavery,  I  should  more  properly  have 
called  it  domestic  service.  The  natives  of  the  Congo  are  bo  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  proj)crty,  that  slaves  are  often  better  treated  than  the 
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members  of  the  family*  They  carry  on  most  of  the  commerce  of  their 
maetera,  often  marry  their  daughtore,  and  frequently  become  rich  and 
powerful.  Take  for  example  the  chief  of  Kintamo,  Ngaliema.  Originally 
a  fllave  of  Nchiibila  of  Kinshassa,  he  is  now  the  wealtbiest  ivory  trader 
at  Stanley  PooL  It  waa  this  chief  who  threatened  to  stop  Mr.  Stanley 
when  ho  was  advancing  to  create  the  station  of  Leopold ville»  and  whose 
collapse  is  so  graphically  desciibed  in  Mr.  Stanley's  latest  work.  Now 
he  is  a  warm  a,Uy,  and  not  long  ago,  when  two  of  hh  slaves  ran  away, 
taking  with  them  some  valuable  ivory,  he  applied  to  the  chief  of  Leopold- 
viUe  for  assistance.  This  was  given.  The  runaways  were  captured, 
and  the  ivory  recovered  and  restored*  Ngaliema  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  they  should  be  punished  by  white  man^s  law  ;  consequently,  instead 
of  having  a  bead  or  an  arm  cut  off,  they  were  given  three  months'  hard 
labour  on  the  station  works.  Sacrifices  still  take  place  on  the  death  of 
a  great  chief,  but  not  in  the  enormous  numbers  one  hears  of  on  the  Gold 
Coast  and  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

The  storj^  of  Ngaliema  is  a  proof  that  better  influences  can  be 
brought  to  Ijear  on  the  native  mind,  and  that  the  domestic  slavery  of 
the  Congo  bauin  is  free  from  those  revolting  cruelties,  that  utter  dis- 
regard of  human  life,  which  prevails  in  the  ivory  and  slave  countries  of 
the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

To  understand  the  real  bearings  of  thiSj  the  second  form  of  slavery, 
it  wiU  be  necessary  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  have  created  and  fostered  this  nefarious  and  evil 
traffic.  The  principal  cause  is  ivory.  To  obtain  this  article,  the  Ai'ab 
traders  organise  and  fit  out  large  bands  of  armed  men,  genersilly  runaway 
slaves  from  Zanzibar,  or  men  who  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  coast 
and  take  refiige  in  the  interior,  A  sufficient  nuoiber  of  followers  Wing 
collected,  arms,  ammunition,  and  goods  are  purchased,  and  the  whole  is 
transported  to  some  central  position,  where  a  zcriba  or  head-quarters 
id  formed.  As  soon  as  this  position  is  securely  establiahed,  bands  are 
sent  into  the  neighbouring  coun tries,  wbieb  they  devastate,  bum»  and 
pillage,  and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  are  taken  as  slaves,  to  carry 
the  plundered  ivory  in  large  caravans  to  the  coast.  Here  they  and  the 
ivory  are  both  sold,  and  the  Arabs  realise  a  large  profit  on  the  double 
sale.  Without  the  ivory,  slaves  alone  would  not  pa}''  the  expenses 
which  have  to  be  incurred  in  the  outfit,  and  we  may  therefore  reasonably 
assume  that  if  the  ivory  were  taken  out  of  the  country  by  the  legitimate 
operations  of  commerce,  the  slave  trade,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
present  system,  would  cease  to  exist.  If  there  was  no  ivory  there  would 
be  no  slave  trade,  eastward  to  the  coaat  or  northward  to  the  Soudan. 
Now  here  is  true  work  for  the  philanthropist.  Let  him  assist  the  new 
State  in  developing  its  resources,  let  him  help  in  tho  construction  of 
some  sure  and  certain  means  of  transport  from  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Lower  Congo  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  be  will  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  a 
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traffic,  the  horrible  details  of  which  have  often  filled  his  heart  with 
a  deep  pity  fur  the  poor  unfortunate  victims  of  the  cruel  system  under 
which  it  is  conducted. 

As  the  "well-beiog  of  every  country  or  kingdom  depends  upon  the 
ordered  harmony  of  all  ita  parts,  so  the  future  of  the  now  Free  State  of 
the  Congo  must  in  a  measure  depend  upon  the  commercial  products  it  is 
able  to  offer  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  To  possess  such  products  is 
to  complete  the  ordered  harmony  to  which  its  peaceful  trading  population 
and  its  great  natural  advantages  both  contribute,  Keith er  are  of  use 
without  the  other  two.  You  may  have  large  commercial  products 
combined  with  great  natural  advantages,  but  they  are  useless  with  a 
hostile  papulation  against  you ;  tlien  products  and  a  peaceful  population 
are  of  little  value  if  physical  conditions  do  not  assist  you;  and  you 
attempt  to  develop  a  most  peaceful  countrj'^  with  fine  natural  advantages 
in  vain,  if  it  does  not  possess  products  that  have  a  value  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

The  next  question  therefore  resoh'es  itself  into  this,  Will  the  products 
of  this  country  be  sxiflEicient  in  quantity  and  value  to  give  a  profitable 
return  when  disposed  of  in  the  European  markets  ? 

Let  us  see  what  are  these  products. 

In  his  latest  work,  *  On  the  Congo,  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free 
State,'  Mr.  Stanley  gives  an  exhaustive  analysis  as  to  the  probable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  Congo  basin,  and  the  nature  and  variety 
of  the  products  belonging  to  that  region.  Those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Congo  will  find  facts  and  figures  in  the  chapter 
headed  "The  kernel  of  the  argnment'*  well  worth  an  attentive  penisaL 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  details,  I  ehould  only  weary  you  if  I  dld^ 
but  my  testimony  to  certain  general  facts  is  a  necessary  siipplement  to 
this  section  of  my  paper,  and  I  propose  to  take  a  brief  prospective  glance 
at  what  the  future  oommorce  of  this  region  may  become. 

You  are  ivcll  aware  that  ivory  is  the  most  valuable  product  of  this 
land.  That  it  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the  new  Free  State  we  have 
abundant  proof;  but  as  one  fact  is  worth  a  bushel  of  general  state- 
ments, I  will  give  you  a  fact. 

Encouiaged  by  the  State,  two  commercial  houses^  one  Dutch  and  tho 
other  French,  sent  agents  up  the  country  last  year,  with  the  object  of 
establishing  factories  on  Stanley  Pool,  thus  enabling  them  to  deal  direct 
with  the  ivory  traders  of  tho  Upper  Congo*  In  one  day  one  of  these 
traders  hrtd  386  tusks  offered  to  him  for  sale.  Now  386  tusks  at  an 
average  of  50  lbs.  each,  equal  nearly  fivo  tons  of  ivory,  which  at  50/,  the 
cwl  represents  a  value  of  about  5000L  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what 
the  profit  would  be  on  such  a  transaction ;  it  is  so  groat  that  you  won  Id 
all  start  off  to  the  Congo  to  become  ivory  trailers,  but  to  me  such  a  fact 
is  an  evidence  of  a  big  trade  in  tho  future.  There  are  two  other  points  in 
this  episode,  ivhich  to  those  who  have  been  in  Africa  and  have  some  know- 
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ledgo  of  the  ivory  trade,  are  very  Biiggestive.  They  are  these  —that  if  the 
natives  bring  in  the  above-mentioned  amount  for  trade  in  one  day,  they 
must  have  at  least  20  tons  in  reserve — that  is  the  first  point. 

Then  if,  in  the  small  trade  tliat  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stanley  Pool  we  find  these  large  depots  of  ivory  col- 
lected, how  much  more  will  that  trade  increase  when  the  country  is 
opened  up  and  we  are  able  to  transport  goods  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  trade  requirements.  That  is  the  other  point,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  my  fact  is  an  important  one.  But  ivory  will  soon  be 
exhausted  many  say.  Granted ;  but  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Congo  basin ;  that  it  is  untouched ;  that  much  of  this  ivory  has  been  col- 
lecting for  years,  and  you  may  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  it  will 
take  years  even  partially  to  clear  the  country  of  its  dead  ivory,  and  then 
you  have  the  living  ivory  to  fall  back  upon. 

Thus  the  ivory  may  pay  what  may  be  termed  first  expenses,  and  in 
the  meantime  another  valuable  industry — indiarubber — ^will  be  rapidly 
developing.  As  you  all  know,  indiarubber  is  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducts of  the  great  sister  river  to  the  Congo,  the  Amazons.  That  each 
year  increases  our  knowledge  of  its  manufacture  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  can  be  applied ;  so  that  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand.  It  is 
also  known  that  each  year  increases  the  difficulties  of  collecting  this  gum 
on  the  Amazons.  Here,  then,  is  another  field  for  commercial  enterprise, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  fact  which  came  under  my  personal  observation 
with  reference  to  this  article. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Kuilu  river  some  four  years  after  its  occupation 
by  the  then  International  Association.  It  is  only  navigable  for  small 
steamers  for  about  40  miles.  At  the  head  of  this  navigation,  numerous 
small  factories  have  been  erected  solely  for  the  indiarubber  trade.  On 
the  day  I  visited  them  there  were  not  less  than  from  700  to  1000  natives 
all  bringing  in  indiarubber.  Now,  if  on  a  small  river  like  the  Kuilu, 
with  its  limited  navigation,  such  a  trade  springs  up  in  a  few  years,  what 
will  be  the  trade  of  the  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Congo  ? 

Besides  ivory  and  indiarubber,  there  are  the  other  products  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  chapter  I  have  above  quoted ;  and  if  I  do  not 
allude  to  them,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  believe  in  them,  but  because  I 
cannot  give  you  any  certain  practical  information  as  to  their  probable 
future  value. 

As  to  minerals,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  about  them.  It  is 
thought  that  gold  exists  in  the  interior,  but  I  am  somewhat  sceptical. 
Had  there  been  any  surface  gold,  the  keen-eyed  native,  with  his  love 
for  metals,  would  not  have  left  it  till  now  undiscovered.  Copper  is 
found  of  a  good  quality  ;  but  copper  mining,  as  many  have  found,  is  a 
precarious  venture.  AVith  much  anxious  care  I  scanned  the  cut  banks  of 
the  Easai  as  we  passed  them  by  for  traces  of  coal,  but  none  were  there. 
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No,  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  tmst  to  and  develop  the  natural  riches  of 
the  soil,  and  then  if  there  are  any  treasures  buried  beneath  the  8ur£BM» 
they  will  become  known  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Government  of  the  New  Free  State.  If  I  were  to  enter  into  details, 
they  would  be  so  full  of  my  personal  work  that  it  could  not  be  pleasing 
to  you,  and  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  myself. 

This  much  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  New  Free  State  of  the  Congo 
is  starting  on  a  safe  and  useful  foundation.  That  law,  order,  and  system 
are  being  rapidly  introduced  into  the  working  machinery  of  its  govern- 
ment ;  that  it  has  received  the  magnificent  endowment  of  40,000/.  a  year 
from  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  that  it  offers  ample  security  to  all 
who  seek  a  livelihood  within  its  territory. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  a  few  words  about  the  climate.  Well,  the 
climate  of  the  Congo  has  been  made  the  subject  of  foolish  praise,  and 
lavish  abuse.  There  is  as  little  need  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  It  is 
simply  a  tropical  climate,  with  well-known  marked  types  of  fever 
common  to  such  latitudes.  There  are  some  persons  whose  constitutions 
are  more  liable  to  fevers  than  others,  these  I  would  not  advise  a  longer 
stay  on  the  Congo  than  two  years.  Prudence  and  care  are  as  essential 
to  the  general  health  as  they  are  found  to  be  all  over  the  world.  I  had 
but  one  attack  of  fever,  and  that  was  caused  by  my  own  imprudence. 

My  belief  is,  that  as  the  conditions  of  life  improve  out  there — and 
they  will  improve  as  the  country  develops— it  will  be  found  that  the 
Congo  is  as  healthy  as  many  parts  of  India  and  other  tropical  di mates 
where  Europeans  are  living,  and  have  lived  for  many  years  with 
impunity. 

As  a  natural  law  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  geographical  discoveries 
help  each  one  the  other,  as  they  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  surfeice  of 
the  earth.  Discoveries  are  the  stepping  stones  for  the  introduction  of 
natural  sciences,  they  are  the  advanced  guards  of  civilisation  and 
commerce.  Let  us  apply  this  law  to  the  Congo  river  basin  and  the  New 
Free  State  that  has  been  founded  to  develop  it.  As  a  field  of  labour  for 
the  missionary  and  philanthropist  these  lands  have  no  equal  in  the 
advantages  they  afford. 

To  the  sportsman  and  naturalist  they  are  overflowing  with  the 
fulness  of  animal,  bird,  insect  and  plant  life.  To  those  who  follow 
scientific  explorations  what  opportunities  are  given  for  travel  and 
discover}' ! 

And  lastly,  its  commercial  capabilities,  and  these  have  a  twofold  aspect 

ITie  trade  that  is  created,  and  the  impetus  given  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  requirements  of  that  trade.  Think  for  a  moment  of 
the  miw;ry,  hunger,  want,  and  evil  passions* tli at  follow  the  steps  of  the 
great  mass  of  unemployed  labour.  Well,  hero  at  luast  is  one  door,  one 
new  market  for  European  produce  oj>ened. 
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Shall  we  leave  this  vast  territory  as  doad  as  we  found  it?  Are  the 
advantages  which  Nature  has  givou  to  this  region, 

"  Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Btill  grants  her  bli^s  at  labour*9  earoest  call — '* 

Are theee advantages  to  remain  unused,  uncared  for?  Surely  the  answer 
is  "  No.**  Much  has  been  done  by  the  large-minded  philanthropy  and 
munificeDce  of  one  man,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  He  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  State,  let  the  world  now  join  in  reaping 
the  advantages  of  hia  noble  work. 

Before  the  paper^ 

The  Chauiman  (Sir  Rutherford  Alcock),  after  expressing  his  regret  that  Lord 
Aberdare  was  prevented  by  a  ffimily  bereavement  from  being  present  at  this  the  first 
meeting  after  his  election  as  President,  said  that  in  other  respects  he  was  very  glad 
to  take  jmrt  ia  the  meeting,  because  they  were  about  to  hear  a  paper  read  by  ii  very 
distingtiiahed  traveller  and  administrator,  Sir  Francis  de  Win  ton,  u'ho  for  more  than 
two  years  was  at  the  liead  of  the  Congo  Free  State  as  the  representative  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians.  It  was  always  moat  valuable  to  get  direct  evidence  from  those  who 
had  been  on  the  spot  and  could  speak  from  personal  observation,  btit  when,  in 
atldition,  they  could  speak  with  authority,  as  Sir  Francis  could,  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  Society  would  listen  with  great  ioterest  to  whatever  was  to  be  snid  about 
the  capabilities  of  the  territory  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  a  territory  larger  than 
half-a-dozen  Belgiuais,  The  meeting  had  the  benefit  also  of  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  most  difitinguished  African  explorers,  Mr.  Stanley. 

After  the  paper, 

The  CnAiBMAN  said  the  paper  was  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  one,  relating 
as  it  did  to  what  was  well  called  by  Stanley,  years  ago,  the  Dark  Continent.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  region  was  a  terra  intogniiay  but  nothing  more  marvellous  had 
happened  in  the  nineteenth  century  tlmt;  the  oiMjning  up  of  Central  Africa  to  the 
efforts  of  missionaries,  merchants,  and  politicians.  Any  information  that  could  be 
obtained  from  personal  observation  was  of  singular  interest,  because  tlie  problem  now 
to  be  solved  was  not  what  Africa  is,  what  it  can  produce,  what  is  its  climate,  what 
is  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  but  how  it  can  be  turned  to  account  in  the  interests 
of  religion,  philanthrojiy,  and  commerce.  In  order  to  carry  on  commerce,  not  only 
must  the  country  be  fertile  and  the  j>opulation  willing  to  traffic  (both  iirhich  con- 
ditions w*ere  fulfilled  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo),  but  there  must  be  faciUties  of 
transport,  means  of  communication  with  the  ocean,  and  he  believed  that  Mr.  Stanley 
had  gone  a  long  way  to  solve  that  difficulty.  Fourteen  hundred  miles  of  free  navi- 
gation was  a  moat  tempting  hire  to  any  enterprising  country,  but  access  to  that 
navigatiou  must  first  be  obtained.  According  to  lilr.  Stanley's  account  there  hap- 
pened to  be  some  forty  leaps  and  bounds  down  to  the  Atlantic  coast  which  interposed 
before  the  still  water  of  the  Lower  Congo  could  be  reachetl,  while  on  each  side  of  the 
Equator  there  were  four  or  five  cataracts  to  bo  surmounted.  The  only  way  of  over- 
coming those  difficulties  was  by  a  railway,  and  unless  commercial  interests  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  iron  road  there,  it  would  bo  vain  to  expect  much  trade  on  the  1400 
miles  of  a  grand  river,  even  though  the  people  were  willing  to  traffic  with  Europeans. 
All  present  would  be  anxious  to  hear  what  Mr.  Stanley,  the  most  competent  authority 
on  the  subject,  had  to  say  as  to  the  progress  that  wa3  being  made  towards  03Briuering 
this  initial  difficulty* 
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Mr,  H,  M,  Staitley  said  that  he  remembered  wheu  battling  down  the  great 
Ti^er,  amid  the  Bahbath  aileDCe  of  the  island  cbaonela,  indulging  in  specula- 
tion  as  to  the  uses  that  might  be  made  of  the  magnificent  waterway  which  daily 
unfolded  itself.  As  mile  after  mile  of  land  receded  behind  him,  with  mfljestic 
ve^tation  on  either  bank,  and  a  series  of  channels  between  one  side  and  the  other» 
he  was  deeply  struck  with  the  prospects  of  such  a  river,  provided  there  was  some 
easy  entrance  into  it,  and  when  500  miles  bad  rolled  i)ast  his  anxiety  rose  to  soch  a 
pitch  that  his  prayer  was,  **  Increase,  good  Lord,  thb  mileage,  otberwiae  the  conti- 
nent will  be  lost  for  over."  Jlile  after  mile  was  j>aBsed,  tributary  after  tributary  was 
seen  emptying  its  treasures  of  water  silently  into  the  depth  of  the  Congo,  till  ot  last 
a  thousand  miles  were  counted,  and  by  this  lime  the  river  was  certainly  six  times 
greater  in  volume  than  at  Stanley  Falls.  From  the  distant  north  and  south  great 
tributaries  rolled  their  waters  into  the  stream,  till  at  Staoley  Pool  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  about  to  have  another  world  revealeti  to  them.  At  times  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  was  at  the  birthplace  of  a  creation.  At  the  western  extremity  of 
Stanley  Pool  the  river  contracted  again,  and  lie  could  see  a  line  of  vajx^rous  clouds 
WTcathing  and  purling  above  the  plaee  where  it  plunged  down  the  terrace,  and  then 
he  knew  his  prayer  was  answered  as  much  as  he  could  expect  it  to  be.  He  remem- 
bered very  well  how,  in  1872,  Livingstone  used  to  dilate  upon  the  virtues  that  were 
lying  dormant  in  vast  Africa,  and  how  he  (Mr,  Stanley)  always  replied  to  him  with 
a  sort  of  sceptical  sneer,  for  at  that  time  he  did  not  believe  in  the  virtues  of  Africa, 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  good  could  come  out  of  Africa,  and  he  told  him  so  with 
that  frankness  wliich  ignorance  could  always  muster.  Possibly,  persona  equally 
ignorant  with  himself,  would  have  deemed  his  remarks  unanswerable,  but  in  the  first 
leisure  time  he  had  after  coming  out  of  the  Congo,  and  finding  himself  at  Kabinda, 
he  turned  with  eager  curiosity  to  sketch  the  man i fold  lines  of  travel  he  had  traced, 
and  to  draw  the  outline  of  the  great  river  and  the  sjiqcious  lakes  that  he  had  navi- 
gated* When  it  w*as  all  down  on  paper  what  a  revelation  it  was  to  him  I  It  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corroboration  of  Livingstone*s  ideas.  Down  to  then 
he  had  only  been  a  student  in  Africa,  but  when  he  came  to  England  in  1877-78 
he  felt  inspired  to  be  a  teacher.  The  scales  had  fallen  from  his  own  eyes ;  why 
should  he  not  teach  the  blind  folk  to  see  ?  Of  course  be  could  not  be  surprised  that 
people  were  so  slow  to  understand,  since  he  had  taken  five  years  to  realise  the  good 
there  was  in  Africa;  but  it  happened  that  just  at  that  time,  when  he  was  wearied 
with  giving  lectures  and  writing  a  book,  there  was  a  student  across  the  Channel 
deeply  inveetigating  the  suhject— a  profound  geographical  student.  King  Leopold, 
who  after  &  few  days*  conversation  and  counsel,  gave  him  a  commission  and  said, 
•*  Go  back  there  and  see  what  you  can  do.  Develop  Africa ;  let  me  aee  what  it  is, 
and  report  as  early  as  you  can,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  will  go  a  little  further." 
He  also  advaoced  a  motlest  sum  of  20,000/.  In  two  months  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  arrived 
at  the  Congo  and  began  the  work.  From  1879  till  the  middle  of  1884  he  was  engaged 
upon  it  He  built  various  stations,  nuclei,  as  it  were,  of  cities,  provided  people  were 
enterprising  enough  to  follow  in  his  tracks.  He  reached  a  distance  of  1400  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  then  looking  back  it  struck  him  that  it  was  dangerous  for  one  man  to 
go  on  and  do  it  all  In  successive  letters  ho  implored  to  have  some  one  to  assist  him 
before  it  was  too  late,  for  he  was  afraid  that  the  edifice  was  being  built  up  with  rather 
untempered  mortar,  and  that  it  might  collapse.  At  that  time  there  was  a  hermit 
lodging  at  the  baae  of  Mount  Carmel,  just  the  man  that  was  wanted  for  the  occasion, 
with  that  sort  of  mechanism  which  reconciled  men  to  their  duty,  a  born  chief  and 
leader*  That  man  was  Gordon,  but  just  as  it  was  expected  that  he  would  oome,  a 
letter  was  received  saying  that  he  was  going  to  the  Soudan,  whence  he  never 
returned.  In  hia  place,  however,  there  came  another  gentleman,  Lieut*-Colonel  dc 
No,  X,— Oct.  1886.]  2  t 
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Wintoti.    Of  course,  as  he  had  never  seen  Colonel  do  Win  ton  he  was  very  mucb 
inclined   to  stitdy  him  on  his  arrival*      He  found  that  Colonel  do  Winton  was 
reraarkably  bland  and  gentle,  and  soft-mannered  in  his  speech,  but  with  a  gotid  deal 
of  the  requisite  firmness  shielded  by  a  sort  of  silky  guile,  which  he  qnite  showed 
during  the  very  first  tla ys  that  he  was  on  the  Congo ;  .&o  that  if  Gordon  could  not  be 
3ont  no  mufih  better  man  than  Colonel  de  Winton  could  occupy  tho  position*     After 
&  few  weeks  engaged  in  initiating  him  into  what  had  been  done  and  what  was 
to  be  done,  he  (Mr*  S^^tanley )  had  to  depart  for  Enrope  and  enter  upon  another  phase 
of  the  work,  namely,  to  win  the  recognition  of  the  European  Powers  for  the  conaoli- 
datlon  of  the  Slate.     Otherwise  he  would  have  simply  been  clearing  ihe  wilderness 
for  another  power  to  step  in  and  destroy  all  that  he  had  done.     That  work  occupied 
a  few  months  ;  there  were  some  anxious  intervals,  but  at  last  they  succeedod,  and 
fourteen  European  Powers  subscribed  through  their  plenipotentiaries  to  recognise  the 
permanent  eiisteooe  of  the  Congo  Free  State,     If  Colonel  de  Winton  would  not 
regard  it  as  a  piece  of  cavil  on  his  part  he  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
upon  the  i)aper.    It  must  be  understood  that  in  that  hall  there  had  l>een  frequent 
discussions,  not  always  of  a  mild  or  conciliatory  character,  but  what  he  was  going 
to  say  would  be  conciliatory.    Colonel  de  Winton  made  a  very  remarkable  statement 
when  he  said  that  some  one  had  praised  the  Congo  climate.   It  was  true  that  all  who 
came  back  from  the  Congo  looked  remarkably  healthy.     If  there  was  any  young  lunu 
present  with  an  orange  tint»  or  a  rich,  creamy  complexion  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  he  had  just  come  from  the  Congo*     If  a  person  had  a  shade  of  severity 
on  his  face  it  was  certain  that  it  had  been  caused  by  his  zealous  efforts  to  polish 
the  African  natives  j  while  if  there  was  a  shade  of  sadness  on  his  countenance,  it 
hod  doubtless  arisen  from  the  painful  disappointment  he  felt,  that  while  he  had  been 
contributing  his  best  eudeaTours  towards  the  unity  of  tho  scattered  tribes,  to  carry 
out  the  Belgian  motto  **  Union  fait  la  force,'*  his  country  was  following  the  fantastic 
delusion  of  disunion.     Colonel  de  Winton  would  also  permit  him  to  protest  against 
one  phrase  that  be  had  used  when  he  said  that  tho  natives  possessed  neither 
gratitude,  affection,  nor  courage.  Thn^ngli  a  magnanimous  and  tender  feeling  for  the 
soul  of  a  young  cannibal  boy.  Colonel  de  Winton  brought  him  to  England,  and  he 
(Mr*  Stanley)  had  an  interview  with  him.     He  endeavoured  to  find  out  whether  It 
was  true  that  the  trills  had  neither  courage,  affection,  nor  gratitude.    He  asked  him, 
**Ib  it  true, boy,  that  your  jjeople  have  no  affection?***' Oh,  master,'*  he  replied,  "who 
says  that  ?    That  cannot  be  right  Why,  even  the  animals  love  one  another,  and  are 
we  less?  It  is  only  fire  and  water  that  do  not  like  one  another,'*  **  But  is  it  true  that 
you  have  no  courage?"    "Well,  master,  when  we  meet  white  men  they  have  got 
such  fierce  weai"ons  that  our  peojile  are  killed  before  we  can  reach  them,  but  against 
one  another  I  think  we  fight  very  well.''    Then  he  was  asked,  **  How  can  you  prove 
to  me  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  gratitude  in  you  7**    "  Well,  master,  we  love 
gifts,  and  we  love  the  giver,  but  we  love  the  giver  best,  because  the  giver  might 
give  us  something  more  to-morrow."     That  was  only  the  answer  of  a  little  cannibal 
boy  who  probably  seven  years  ago  was  indulging  in  a  human  chop*    Lord  Bacon 
aaid  that  he  that  goeth  into  a  country  without  knowing  the  language,  goeth  to 
school  and  not  to  travel.    Was  any  one  who  had  been  on  the  Congo  such  an  aocom- 
piished  linguist  that  he  could  at  once  tay  whether  these  people  bad  gratitude, 
affection,  and  courage   or  not  ?    Europeans  out  there  conducted  themselves  like 
despotic  chiefs.     If  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar  of  Ilussia  visited  an  English 
home,  and  received  the  best  the  house  could  affonl,  it  might  not  be  sufficient  for  him 
aeoording  to  his  own  estimation,  but  when  he  went  away  he  might  give  a  snuffbox, 
or  an  order,  and  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  mutual  interchange  of  goodwill ;  but  if  it 
was  suspected  that  the  Czar  intended  to  kill  his  host,  or  to  take  away  his  liberty. 
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the  pfiisnaaciouB  chamcter  of  the  EDglishmaa  would  not  allow  him  to  feol  much 
gratitude.  So  there  had  been  no  true  benevolence  in  the  gifts  to  the  natives,  and 
therefore,  he  did  not  think  it  could  yet  be  said  that  the  natives  had  neither  affection, 
courage,  nor  gratitude.  Colonel  dc  Winton  had  wisely  cmphasiaod  the  fact  that  it 
wae  tirae  something  was  done  to  connect  the  sea  with  the  vast  stretch  of  navigation 
on  the  Upper  Congo,  but  it  waa  not  in  the  power  of  anybody  outside  the  royal 
f«Q!ace  at  Brussels  to  lay  down  a  railway.  There  was  the  utmost  readiness  in 
England  to  contribute  the  full  number  of  shares,  but  until  the  king's  permission  wa« 
obtained  no  one  would  dare  to  make  a  railway.  No  doubt  the  permiasiou  would  be 
granted  by-and-by,  but  so  far  it  had  not  been  obtained.  Until  the  i?anction  was 
given  it  was  premature  to  say  a  single  word  relative  to  the  railway,  except  that  it 
was  possible  of  accomplishment.  Without  the  railway  the  entire  Congo  State,  vast 
though  its  area  and  inexhaustible  its  resources,  was  not  worth  a  two*shilling  jJiece, 
not  worth  even  a  passing  thought. 

Tlie  CuAiiiMAK  said  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  given  the  assurance  that  there  was  no 
physical  impossibility  about  laying  a  railway  past  the  cataracts,  and  whenever  it 
pk^ased  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  enterprise  of  all  Europe  would  lie  called  into  play  in 
order  to  perfect  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  so  many  bold  and  able  men  who  had  taken 
the  preliminary  steps  for  the  exploration  of  Africa,  Philanthropy  and  commerce 
must  join  hands  in  order  to  put  down  the  slave  traffic,  and  he  hoped  that  before  lonj; 
the  iron  horse  won  Id  he  got  to  work,  when  an  almost  unlimited  field  would  l)eof»ened 
for  almost  every  kind  of  enterprise.  He  wa8  sure  tlio  meeting  would  join  with  hira 
in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Francis  de  Win  ton  for  his  interest'mg  paper,  and  to  Mr. 
Stanley  for  the  valuable  information  he  had  gxven  them. 


Exploration  of  ike  Tribtdartes  of  the  Congo^  hetween  LeopoldvUie  and 

Stanley  Falh. 

By  Eev,  George  Gbenfell, 

Map,  p.  680. 

Being  at  tlie  present  moment  on  a  journey,  and  not  having  the  notes 
of  my  previous  ones  with  me,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  write  so  fully 
as  I  might  otherwise  do.  However,  as  I  must  not  delay  any  longer  to 
write  something  concerning  the  sketch  maps  I  sent  to  the  Society  eo 
long  ago,  I  will  at  once  take  the  opportiinitj  which  presents  itself  to 
send  a  short  account  of  those  affluents  of  the  Middle  Congo,  which  I 
have  visited  in  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society *s  steamer  Peeiee, 

The  Kwa  was  the  first  of  these  affluents  which  the  Pcac« 'ascended, 
and  it  baa  also  been  the  field  of  her  most  recent  joumeyings^  for  a  week 
has  not  yet  elapsed  since  we  completed  our  return  voyage  from  Lueb 
Station*  Of  the  first  journey  you  have  already  had  an  account/  anrl  yon 
will  Binco  have  discovered  that  what  we  took  to  he  the  Lake  Leopold 
river  was  the  Kasai,  and  that  we  Journeyed  upon  the  waters  of  that 
importiint  tributary  without  knowing  it.  The  Lake  Leopold  river,  as  I 
•  ^Proceedings  B,G*S^'  1885,  p.  353. 
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Imve  now  Boen,  and  as  indeed  Mr.  Stanley's  now  book  had  told  na,  falls 
into  the  Kwa  just  beyond  Miishia ;  aiid  later  I  have  learned  from 
Lieti tenants  Kiiiid  and  Tappenbeck  that  the  Lukenje,  which  I  suppose 
joms  the  Lake  Leopold  river  at  Grove  Island  on  Mr.  Stanley's  map,  is 
an  important  and  far  reaching  navigablo  stream.  From  the  description 
of  the  place  given  by  Lieutenant  Kund,  and  the  acoounts  of  the  natives, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  point  whore  hia  expedition  crossed  the 
Easai,  I  make  it  in  S^  41'  S.  lat.,  and  about  18'  40'  E.  long* 
Lieutenant  Wissmann,  the  pleaaure  of  whose  company  we  had  on  the 
upward  portion  of  this  last  journey,  makes  it  further  east,  but  we  are 
both  very  considerably  westward  of  the  position  to  which  Lieutenant 
Eund  thought  he  had  attained.  The  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the 
long  overland  march,  and  the  terrible  hardships  his  expedition  suffered 
are  more  than  enough  to  acscount  for  his  being  **  out*** 

The  latest  news  (you  heard  it  by  last  mail  I  expect)  is  that  which 
we  brought  down  of  Dr,  Wolff  having  explored  the  Sankuru  and  proved 
it  navigable  to  beyond  the  town  of  Mona  Eatchichib»  and  also  of  his 
having  ascended  for  seventy  miles  or  so  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
Sankuru  from  the  north-east  and  known  both  as  the  Luecho  and  tbe 
Lomami,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  is  the  Lorn  ami 
of  Cameron  and  Wisamann  which  we  supposed  a  while  ago  to  be  the 
river  which  flows  into  the  Congo  just  below  Stanley  Falls,  and  which  I 
ascended  an  far  as  I"^  03'  S.  kt.  in  January  of  last  year*  Lieutenant 
WiBsmann  is  inclined  to  regard  this  new  Lomami  as  identical  with  the 
LiikallU  of  his  previous  journey. 

During  our  rec-ent  ascent  of  the  Easai  we  paid  special  attention  to 
the  southern  affluents  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  idea  of  their  com- 
parative aixe*  The  following  are  the  results ;  but  there  are  so  many 
disturbing  elements  which  enter  into  the  problem  of  volume  as 
determined  by  curront-meter  and  lead  that  they  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  comparative. 

S.  La,t.  E.  Lonif. 

(Qhxfv&lion).       (Uj  Aooount,  LeopoldTUle  being  U°  3fi7« 

at  o         i 

Kwatigo         3  11  17  30  145,000  cab.  ft  per  B«oond, 

Luballa 3  42  18  50  9,000  „ 

Lehui 4  12  19  20  10,000  „  „ 

Etembwti       ..  4  17  19  30  24,000  „  ^ 

Kuaai  (abovG  Lulua ?)         ..  5  5  20  30  54,000  „  ,, 

Lulua     ....  5  2'2  20  40  27,000  ,,  ,, 

LudIjo     -. *,  8,000  „  „ 

Siinkum         4  IH  19  50  42,000  ,, 

At  about  one  hundred  miles  north-east  from  Leopoldville  the  Kasai 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Congo  through  a  deep-cut  channel  between  the 
hills  which  bound  its  left  bank.  This  rang©  of  hills  extends  about  two 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  cataract  region  to  the  edge  of  the  great  central 
depression  of  this  part  of  the  continent.    The  channel  through  this 
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INingB  of  bills  is  narrow,  tortuous,  and  deep ;  so  deep  that  with  a  line  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  we  could  get  no  Boundings.  The  current 
IB  very  atrong  at  the  confluence,  where  it  is  not  more  than  700  yards 
wide,  and  at  one  or  two  places  a  little  higher  up  whore  it  is  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
an  hour.  But  though  the  current  has  been  strong  enough  to  cut  its  way 
through  the  hills,  it  has  not  yet  carried  away  those  portions  of  their  rocky 
skeletons  which  in  the  shape  of  reefs  it  has  left  bare,  to  the  chagrin  of 
those  who  have  to  navigate  its  first  twenty  miles  or  so.  However,  i-he 
rooks  are  soon  paesed,  and  the  narrow  rapid  river  widens  out,  and  com- 
munication is  opened  up  with  a  series  of  magni£cent  channels,  stretching 
away  north  and  east  and  south,  which  are  destined  to  play  a*  most 
important  part  in  the  future  commercial  welfare  of  the  Congo  State.  In 
fact,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  judge  that  this  great  affluent  will  he  the 
first  to  show  any  '*  returns,**  as  it  fumisbcs  a  highway  to  countries  where 
an  extensive  trade  already  exists,  and  which  up  to  the  present  has  had 
to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  of  a  land  march  of  a  thousand  miles. 
Portuguese  traders  aro  already  aware  of  the  now  and  easy  route  that  is 
now  opened  up,  and  one  of  them  Tvhom  I  met  haa  three  hundred  tusks  of 
ivory  ready,  and  mil  shortly  send  them  to  the  coast,  via  Stanley  Pool. 
I  judge  this  venture  will  prove  a  very  profitable  one,  as  I  saw  a  tusk 
worth  3L  in  England  bought  for  two  necklets  of  glass  beads. 

After  leaving  the  Kasai  mouth  the  Congo  receives  no  other  affluent 
on  the  loft  bank  till  we  approach  the  Equator^  but  on  the  right  bank 
after  fificcn  miles  or  so  we  come  to  the  Lefini.  This  river^  however,  is 
only  navigable  for  two  or  three  miles ;  the  hillfl,  tmlike  those  which 
separate  the  basins  of  the  Congo  and  Kasai,  throwing  up  art  unsur- 
moun table  barrier.  By  the  time  we  have  reached  tho  second  parallel  of 
south  latitude  tho  hills  which  bound  the  right  bank  have  given  place  to 
level  country  (they  extend  a  fev7  miles  farther  on  the  opposite  bank) 
and  we  have  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mikenye,  which  we  ascended  for 
fifty  miles  or  so,  so  far  as  was  possible  in  a  steamer  seventy  feet  long. 
The  Bangulu-ngulu  people  whom  wo  met  on  this  river  are  a  branch  of 
the  great  Bateke  tribe  ;  they  were  but  few  in  number,  and  did  not 
appear  to  use  tho  river  as  a  means  of  communication ;  the  swiftness  of 
the  current  and  many  corves  may  possibly  account  for  the  absence  of 
canoes.  Dr*  Ballay  told  mo  that  the  Mikenye  was  one  of  the  moutbs 
of  the  Alima  delta,  in  this  case  the  delta  would  include  a  hill  150  feet 
high  within  its  limits. 

The  Alima,  which  is  the  next  in  order  among  tho  affluents  as  wo 
ascend  the  right  bank,  is  a  stream  which  roughly  measured  gave  an 
outflow  of  8000  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  the  Mikenye  did  not  give 
more  than  half  that  quantity. 

The  Likona-Mbunga,  which  flows  into  the  Congo  some  30  miles 
higher  up,  gives  a  very  much  greater  outflow^  though  its  volume  ia 
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marked  by  its  many  mouthfi.  Tlie  main  stream  of  tlie  delta  some  five 
miles  Tip,  and  not  far  from  tlie  head,  gave  a  result  of  from  30,000  to 
40,000  oubio  feet  per  secoBd. 

A  few  miles  beyond  this  last-raeiitioned  affluentj  and  after  having 
traversed  a  degree  of  latitude  of  low-banked  water-way,  since  leaving 
the  high  land  oppoflite  Bolobo,  wo  cx>me  to  1'^  6'  S,  lat,,  and  to  the  rooky 
shores  of  hilly  land  which  forms  th©  water-parting  between  the  Likona 
and  Mobangi  rivers. 

When  we  set  out  upon  our  Journey,  besides  following  the  banks  of 
the  main  stream  so  as  to  be  able  to  report  upon  the  population  of  the 
various  districts,  our  purpose  -was  to  visit  some  of  the  tributaries,  but 
we  were  not  prepared  for  losing  our  way,  and  for  finding  ourBalvea 
100  miles  up  one  of  these  tributaries  instead  of  on  the  Congo.  The  fact 
is,  the  Mobangi  has  so  wide  a  channel,  so  many  islands,  and  a  course  so 
nearly  identical  in  its  lower  reaches  with  that  of  the  Congo,  that  the 
mistake  though  apparently  absurd  is  comprehensible.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  we  were  beyond  the  first  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  I  could 
not  lind  the  town  of  Lilwngo,  the  first  town  I  had  seen  on  the  right 
bank  on  crossing  the  river  in  this  same  latitude  on  my  previous  voyage, 
the  case  was  clear  that  we  were  not  on  the  Congo,  and  wo  bad  to  turn 
round  and  go  down  stream.  Not,  however,  till  we  had  taken  in  a 
supply  "of  food,  for  which  we  were  in  great  straits,  for  we  had  not  heessx 
able  to  buy  anything  for  some  days,  as  the  people  as  soon  as  they  caught 
sight  of  us  ran  away,  crying  out,  "  bedimo !  bedimo !  '*  (ghosts  !  ghosts !) 
The  aasertion  that  we  were  men  like  themselves,  that  we  ate  and  drank, 
and  were  now  hungry,  that  we  slept  as  they  did,  and  that  we  had  the 
same  number  of  fingers  and  toes  as  they  possesaed ^arguments  usually 
sufficient  to  convince  the  native  mind — were  in  this  case  without  effect 
upon  the  timorous  Baloi.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  lay  siege  to 
one  of  the  towns  where  an  abundance  of  food  was  visible,  and  after 
^bout  four  boiira  holding  off  and  on,  and  threatening  not  to  go  away 
till  we  got  something  to  eat,  at  last,  after  a  series  of  tactics  that  only 
hungry  people  could  bring  themselves  to  indulge  in,  ive  were  able  to 
get  into  communication,  and  a  little  while  later  to  go  away  ivithasmuch 
food  as  wo  could  carry,  and  at  the  stim©  time  to  leaTO  excellent  friends 
behind  us. 

By  following  the  left  bank  of  the  Mobangi  as  wd  descended,  we 
joined  the  Congo  25  miles  south  of  the  equator,  or  15  miles  north  of  the 
point  where  first  we  struck  the  Mobangi  delta.  Following  the  right 
bank  of  the  Congo,  it  was  not  till  we  were  some  40  miles  beyond  Ban  gala 
that  we  found  another  affluent,  a  stream  from  the  north-east,  for  which 
I  could  got  no  other  name  than  "Kgala**  (a  river).  It  is  a  stream  of 
some  25,000  cubio  feet  per  second,  and  evidently  furnishes  a  water-way 
for  a  very  considerable  distance,  but  we  did  not  aecend  it  for  more  than 
80  [miles,  through  the  whole  of  which  distance  it  was   bounded  by 
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tmiformly  low  bankn,  and  at  high- water  scarcely  afforded  a  site  for  the 
larger  and  iinportant  trading  community  of  MoLuka, 

Jho  other  affluent  of  conBideraW©  size  is  met  with  till  we  reach  the 
Loika  or  Itiinbiri,  in  about  22''  20*  K  long.  Though  this  river  is  not 
much  larger  than  the  Ngala  it  is  very  much  more  interesting,  the  whole 
of  its  coorae  from  the  Congo  to  the  Labi  Falls,  a  distance  of  over 
120  miles,  being  through  pictures[|uo  and  hilly,  m  well  as  papulous 
ooimtry.  In  addition  to  hoMses  of  the  **  extinguisher  "  type,  described 
by  Mr.  St  inley  as  characterising  the  towns  on  the  Biyerre  river,  we 
found  well-built  clay  houses  which  were  extremely  neat  and  pleaaiug 
in  their  appearance.  If  style  of  architecture  may  be  taken  as  iiidiaitive 
of  race,  then  we  encountered  three  different  tribes,  those  who  lived  in 
the  four-aided  grass  and  mat  houses,  such  as  are  found  on  the  Congo ; 
those  who  lived  in  the  round  houses,  und  those  again  who  built  sub- 
etantial  dwellings  of  a  much  higher  type  with  clay  walls.  Lobi  Falls, 
or  rapids,  in  2"  50'  N.  lat.  and  about  23^  30'  E,  long.,  is  interesting  as 
being  the  nearest  point  to  the  Soudan  which  has  yet  been  attained  from 
tho  south-west.  We  were  very  much  disappointed  to  find  our  way 
barred  so  soon,  as  we  had  begun  to  hope  it  would  prove  to  be  a  route  by 
which  we  migbt  approach  within  a  practicable  distance  of  the  WcOe  or 
Shari  valley,  and  thus  realise  tho  hope  of  ihe  donor  of  our  steamer,  who 
is  desirous  that  our  Society  should  engage  in  mission  work  in  the 
Western  Soudan.  It  is  possihlo  that  in  the  high-water  jseason  the  falls 
may  disappear  and  a  passage  for  canoes  at  least  bo  practicable ;  the 
people  w^ere  evidently  in  communication  with  the  higher  reaches. 

As  tho  Aruwimi  (or  BiyeiT©)  people  were  not  inclined  to  bo  friendly* 
and  as  we  already  know  from  Mr.  Stanley*8  explorations  that  it  offered 
no  advantages  as  a  route  northward,  we  did  not  ascend  this  important 
tributary  but  paeeed  on  till  wo  came  to  the  Mbura.  After  making  om* 
way  for  two  or  three  milea  up  this  stream,  we  found  that  it  ciUTied  to 
the  Congo  the  waters  of  two  separate  1  tranches,  one  from  the  east  the 
other  from  the  north-east.  The  latter,  which  is  about  100  yards  wide, 
is  the  larger  of  tho  two,  and  after  ascending  it  for  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  we  found  our  way  barred  by  rapids,  though  it  was  quite  feasible 
for  canoeSj  and  possibly  at  high -water  oven  for  ourselves.  Tho  eastern 
branch  was  not  avail  ble  for  even  the  short  distance  which  we  asceoded 
the  other,  and  then,  when  our  way  was  stopped,  it  was  stojiped  most 
completely  by  a  sheer  fall  of  40  feet. 

After  having  spent  Christmas  at  Stanley  Falls  we  started  down 
liver  again  before  the  new  year.  It  had  not  beeu  a  very  merry 
Christmas,  for  we  were  among  Arabs,  and  the  memory  of  their  terrible 
doings  a  little  lower  down  river  was  still  fresh  upon  us.  Having  started, 
a  few  hours  brought  us  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Lomami  and  the  Arab  camp 
there.  The  fact  that  these  marauders  had  met  wuth  a  rei*erso  and  lost 
one  or  two  men  and  guns  up  this  river,  only  strengthened  my  wish  to 
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aecend  it.  I  felt  quilo  atixiotis  to  go  and  make  friends  if  possible  with 
people  wIjo  were  Btrong  enough  to  make  a  stand  and  defend  themselves. 
It  was  a  taek  which  took  time  and  much  patience,  but  ono  in  wLicJi  we 
were  eminently  success ful.  However,  after  a  while,  we  had  pushed 
beyond  the  range  of  otir  friends  and  found  ourselveH  among  wild  people, 
who  had  hid  theniselvea  in  the  hushes  along  tho  banks  and  sent  flights 
of  arrows  after  us.  This  hostility  was  explained  afterwards  when  w© 
learued  that  the  Dotorious  Mtagamoyo  (the  "  hutoher  ")  was  loading  an 
expedition  in  tho  neighbourhood,  and  that  consequently  ail  the  country 
was  in  a  ferment  of  excitement.  But  suffering  no  harm  wx*  passed  on, 
and  wero  surprised  to  lind  ourselves  among  people  who  spoke  the  same 
laogiiage  as  our  interpreter  from  the  Equator  Stiition,  they  being 
members  of  tho  same  great  Balolo  family,  which  wo  afterwards  proved 
to  extend  along  the  equatorial  belt  for  five  degrees  of  longitude.  The 
course  of  the  Lomami  was  very  tortuoti«,  and  its  cniTcnt  very  strong, 
sometimes  as  much  as  400  or  500  feet  per  minute,  our  progress  in  con- 
sequence  was  very  slow.  We  were  a  fortnight  before  we  reached  the 
first  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  then,  as  it  took  us  another  week  to 
reach  1"^  33',  we  thought  it  was  quite  time  to  turn  back.  ^Ve  luft  it  at  a 
point  where  it  was  still  a  stream  of  35,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  at 
an  altitude  of  1350  feet  above  the  sea. 

For  five  degrees  of  longitude  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Congo 
between  the  Lomami  and  Lulanga  receives  no  tributary  of  any  size, 
though  wo  sought  care  fully  ;  the  most  important  was  the  Bokumbi,  a 
stream  of  from  2000  to  3000  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  falla  into  tho 
Congo  a  few  rnOea  eastward  from  Baogala  on  the  other  bank. 

This  long  stretch  without  any  important  affluent  was,  however, 
explained  on  our  following  voyage  when  we  ascended  the  Lulanga  river 
and  found  that  its  course  was  nearly  duo  east,  and  that,  togoth^^r  with 
the  Ikelemba  and  Juapa  riTers,  it  made  up  a  seriea  of  water-courses  with 
curves  analc»gous  to  that  of  the  Congo,  which  drained  the  whole  country 
west  of  tlif  Ltimami  and  north  of  the  second  parallel  of  south  latitude. 

Having  It^ilt  tho  Lomanii  we  continued  our  journey  down  stream,  our 
minds  in  the  meanwhile  being  often  occupied  concerning  our  failure  to 
find  the  hoped  for  avenue  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  Shari  valley. 
It  was  not  very  surprising  then,  that  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the 
Mobangi,  although  wo  had  been  already  four  months  on  our  voyage, 
that  we  determined  to  push  our  way  up  its  stream  and  make  one  more 
effort  before  returning  to  Stanley  Pool.  All  was  simple  enough  as  far 
as  the  point  which  wo  reached  by  mistake  at  the  outset  of  our  joiinioy, 
excepting  that  in  many  places  where  we  had  had  a  fathom  of  water  we 
now  found  sand  banks  high  and  dry.  However,  there  was  no  lack  of 
channels  between  the  islands  which  through  the  five  degrees  of  latitude 
which  I  have  navigated  are  the  characteristics  of  this  river,  as  they  are 
also  of  the  Congo.    Upon  ascending  this  river  it  is  not  till  we  reach 
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2°  30'  y.  lat.  that  we  leave  the  low  level  land  behind  ua  and  enter  upon 
hilly  country.     Here,  the  leadsman's  waminge  of  **  hard  *'  begin  to  keep 
ns  on  tho  look  out  for  rocks,  but  it  is  not  till  we  have  reached  S'^  50'  that 
they  aeriouBly  threatened  to  prove  an  obstacle,  and  even  there  by  careful 
steaming  we  avoided  them  all.     This  was  at  dead  low-water  (February 
of  last  year),  and  as  soon  as  the  river  commenced  to  rise  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  at  all.     At  4°  27'  north  we  found  the  ri%*er  break  through 
a  range  of  qiiartz  and  red  clay  hills  a  thousand  feet  high,  which  quite 
altered  its  course.     Previously  w^e  had  found  tho  stream  coming  nearly 
uniformly  from  north  by  east ;  now  we  found  that  to  cross  this  range  of 
hills  which  ran  north-weat  and  south-east  it  had  matlo  a  gap  nearly  east 
and  west.     Before  we  attempted  to  pass  through  this  gap  and  between 
tho  immense  masses  of  quartz  which  broke  up  the  river  into  a  semblance 
of  ra]ad8,  we  deemed  it  wise  to  anchor  the  Peace^  and  do  some  prospecting 
in  the  rowing-boat  we  had  alongside  before  we  ventured  farther.     As  in 
our  five-oared  gig  wo  got  safely  past  everything  and  into  the  open 
water-way  beyond  without  the  use  of  ropes,  wo  were  assured  that  it  was 
quite  safe  to  make  the  attempt  in  tho  steamer.     Half-an-huur  after  an 
early  start  on  the  following  day  we  were  safely  through  ;  but  if  we  had 
the  rapids  behind  us  so  had  we  also  the  friendship  we  had  seotired  with 
much  difficulty  a  few  miles  below,  and  we  now  found  ourselves  among 
people  bent  upon  mischief,  and  wo  were  compelled  either  to  fight  or  beat 
a  retreat*    Our  appearance  at  first  seemed  to  inspire  fear,  for  men, 
women,  and  children  sought  refuge  in  the  fortlets  they  had  constructed 
in  the  branches  of  tho  tall  straight-stemmed  trees,  securing  their  retreat 
by  hauling  the  rope   ladders   up   after   them.     From  these  coigns  of 
vantage  they  assailed  us  with  flights  of  poisoned  arrows,  but  as  wo 
were  wtdl  protected  by  arrow-proof  wire  netting  we  went  on  our  way 
unmindful  of  them.     This  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  as  a 
good  argument  for  following  us  in  their  canoes.     The  people  on  ahead 
seeing  us  apparently  flying  before  pursuers  came  out  in  their  canoes  to 
meet  us.     If  it  had  not  l>een   nearly  sunset  we  might  have  run  the 
gauntlet,  but  with  unkno>vn  water  before  us  and  darkness  coming  on 
we  had  no  option  but  to  seek  safety  by  flight  in  the  direction  we  had 
come.     The  canoes  were  soon  left  behind  and  all  went  well  till  an  hour 
after  sunset  and  we  wore  nearly  past  tho  last  of  the  hostile  villj^ges ; 
here  the  water  shoaled  after  a  succession  of  **  two  fathoms,  two  fathoms,*' 
to  "one  fathom,  hard";  and  then  before  the  leadsman  could  give  ua  the 
result  of  the  next  cast,  we  had  struck  with  a  terrific  crash,  and  the 
water  was  rushing  into  two  of  our  watertight  compartments  at  such  a 
rate  that  threo  minutes  later  it  was  up  to  the  level  of  the  river  outside* 
I  will  nut  attempt  to  describe  our  feelings,  among  hostile  people  and  in 
the  dark  as  we  were,  they  can   be   better   imagined  than  described. 
Happily  for  us  the  Peace  had  been  built  in  watertight  divisions,  and  w^e 
were  thus  able  to  keep  afloat,  and  a  few  minutes  later  to  run  her  ashore 
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— at  such  a  time  it  was  not  for  us  to  ask  whether  tho  people  were  friends 
or  foes. 

An  anxious  night  at  last  gave  place  to  the  watched  for  morning,  by 
which  time  boards  and  clay  and  cotton  waste  had  so  sufficed  to  close  the 
three  principal  holeSi  that  we  were  able  to  bale  out  the  water  faster 
than  it  came  in,  and  were  thus  in  a  position  to  continue  our  journey  to 
the  sandbank  we  kuew  of  just  below  the  **  gap."  Here,  after  a  couple 
of  days'  hard  work,  we  succeeded  in  fixing  tbo  three  needed  patches, 
which  put  us  into  good  going  order  once  more.  Oar  return  journey 
was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  upward  one,  for  we  were  welcomed  every- 
where, our  only  difficulty  being  that  we  could  not  stay  long  enough  to 
satisfy  our  newly  made  friends, 

Miflsion  Bteamer  Pea4;e^  Congo  Rivet, 
2'Mh  April,  1S8G. 


Th€  Laat  German  Congo  ExfedUion^  1884-6.* 

Tub  expedition  of  the  German  African  Ajs^sociation,  whicli  departed  from  Hamburg 
in  April  1884,  under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant  Ed.  Scbulze,  had  for  its  object 
the  further  exploratiou  of  the  scfiilh°rn  tributariea  of  the  Congo,  along  which  excellent 
work  had  already  been  done  by  Lieutenant  Wissmann  and  Dr.  Pogge.  On  the 
voyage  out,  Schulzo  dropped  one  of  his  comf»DioQ8,  Dr.  Biittner,  the  botanist,  at 
the  Gabon,  with  instructions  to  have  a  look  at  Dr.  Soyaux's  cofiee-plantation ;  i 
he  landed  another,  Dr,  WolfiT^  at  Kabintla  ;  the  third,  Lieutenant  Kund,  at  Banana ; 
and  installed  the  fourth^  Lieutenant  Tappenbeck,  at  Amhriz,  whilst  he  himself 
continued  southward  to  Luanda  aud  Novo  Redando  in  quciit  of  portera.  Men  willing 
to  go  to  the  north  ivere  found,  but  the  Grovernor-General  politely  refused  pprmiJision 
for  their  embarkation  on  "  foreign  "  service,  and  Lieutenant  BchuLse  consequently 
was  compelled  to  look  to  Loango,  a  not  very  procaisiDg  Held,  for  the  porters 
required. 

On  November  Htb  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  reunited  at  Banana, 
whence,  soon  afterwards,  the  head-quarters  were  removed  to  Tuodua  (Under- 
hliJ).  Here  they  fiarted,  and  whilst  Lieut-enant  Kund  and  Lieutenant  Tappenbeck 
took  the  road  up  the  river  to  Leopold ville,  LieuteDant  Scbulze  and  the  others 
directed  their  steps  to  San  Salvador.  They  all  looked  forward  to  a  happy  meeting 
at  thej  residence  of  the  Muene  Puto  Kasongo  on  the  Kuango,  wheoce,  with  united 
strength,  they  hoped  to  push  their  way  far  into  the  interior.  Schnlze  and  Biitlner 
left  ITimdua  on  December  13tb,  with  Congo  people  as  carriers,  and  reached  San 
Salvador  on  December  18th,  1884,  The  king  ap|xared  not  overmuch  pleased,  for 
the  opemtions  of  Stanley,  the  "  Stone-bi-eaker,**  had  filled  him  with  distrust.  The  . 
portara  were  frightenetl  with  cannibal  stories,  and  many  deserted.  Dr.  Biittner  ' 
notwithstauding  made  an  excursion  to  the  Arthiogton  Falls  (January  20tk  to 
February  l^t,  1885).  Dr.  Wolff  reached  San  Salvador  on  February  2ud.  Lieut. 
Schnlze,  the  leader  of  the  t'Xix'ditiou,  died  soon  afterwards,  on  February  15th. 

On  February  27th,  jyr,  Wolff  left  San  Salvador  for  Damha  (Ndamba),  a  dis- 
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trict  to  the  sooth-east,  where  ho  hoped  to  secure  carriers.  lo  this  he  fftiled.  But 
in  the  neighbotiring  district  of  Kusi>  an  opportiinity  for  reaching  the  Kuango 
unexpectedly  presented  itself,  and  although  only  altended  by  bIi:  Loango  hoys,  he 
did  not  allow  it  to  escape  him.  On  April  6th  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the 
Kiumvo,  but  he  vaitily  besought  that  princis  to  assist  him  in  opening  up  tlic  country 
to  the  eastward.  On  May  15tb,  Dr.  WolQf  wa^  back  at  San  Salvador,  and  soon 
afterwards  ho  returned  to  the  coast. 

Dr.  Biittner  ha^l  in  the  meantime  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  iat^irior  with  the  aid  of  Cbogo  porters.  He  therefore  hastoncd  to  Ltjango, 
where  he  succeeded  in  engaging  eighty  men,  with  whom  he  left  San  Salvador  on 
Juno  27th,  1885.  His  route  led  past  the  Arthingtoa  Falls  and  through  Somho  and 
Kongo  dia  Lasc  (Shikongo)  into  the  country  of  the  Mai/akka,  On  July  27th  ho 
entered  the  Musumha  of  the  Muene  Pidu  Kasongo,  The  country  between  San 
Salvador  and  the  Kuango  Is  hilly  and  even  mountainous.  The  greater  part  bBterilo 
and  8andy»  hard  grass,  with  stunted  trees  or  shrubs  pr^ominating.  Oil-palms  and 
other  trees  are  found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vUlagoB  and  along  the  river-hanks. 
The  people  of  Damba,  S6so  (Zosso)  andPumhokeep  cattle.  JUibber,  tobacco,,  a  dye 
made  of  a  red  wood,  and  palm-leaf  cloth  are  the  only  commercial  products.  The 
iSombo  are  great  traders  in  ivory,  and  are  consequently  jealous  of  caTavana  which 
pass  through  their  cod n try  to  the  interior. 

The  capital  of  the  Muene  Futu  Kasongo  has  about  one  thousand  houses,  enclosed 
within  a  stock  ale.  The  king  received  Im  presents  graciously,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  trade,  but  most  resolutely  objected  to  1}t.  Biittner  visiting  the  countries  lying  to 
the  eastward.  His  |>eople  were  exceedingly  inquisitive.  They  freely  sold  goats, 
eheep^  pigs,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  fish  and  dried  mussel a^  bananas,  ground-nuts,  and 
oiL  They  always  go  armed,  and  are  anything  but  conciliatory  in  their  manners. 
Having  vainly  sought  permission  to  go  cast,  Dr.  Biittner  reluctantly  turned  to  the 
northward.  The  Muene  Putu  Bungi  feebly  sought  to  turn  him  back  into  the  San 
Salvador  road.  Passing  the  Kingunshi  rapids  of  the  Kuango  (Major  Mechow's  fur- 
thest), Dr.  Biittner  croflsed  the  country  of  the  Waimmha,  whose  chief  is  the  Muene 
Kundi,  and  ultimately  reached  the  bansa  of  the  Mucne  Kuako^  a  jovial  old  fellow, 
with  whom  he  emptied  many  a  calabash  of  manioc-beer. 

The  further  progress  presented  no  difficulties.  At  Ngafjika^  the  residence  of 
Queen  Gdu  (Goy),  Dr.  Biittner  and  his  caravan  were  mistaken  for  the  Muene  Kundi's 
people,  but  the  misunderstanding  having  been  cleared  up,  friendly  relations  were 
establishecL  Three  days  further  on  he  reached  the  town  of  the  Muene  Futu^  a 
brother  of  Queen  Geu,  who  ruleis  over  the  B&nsinik.  Thia^town  occupies  a  hill,  and 
boasts  an  ainlience  hall  ca|iable  of  holding  lOOO  people.  Still  two  days  further  to 
the  north  Dr.  Biittner  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  river,  about  1000  yards  broad,  which 
ho  was  told  was  called  Kuango  or  Kzadi  Bulumbu,  and  which  was  evidently  the  Congo 
above  Stanley  Pool  On  September  2l!jt  Dr.  Buttner  at  length  reached  LeoiKtldville. 
It  was  his  intention  to  return  to  San  Salvador  by  land,  but  bis  carriers  desefted,  not 
even  waiting  to  be  fmid  for  their  services.  Before  returning  to  Europe  Dr.  BQttner 
was  afforded  an  opy>L>rt unity  of  ascending  the  Congo  in  the  Benrtf  Eeed  as  fiir  as 
EquatorvtUe  (October  29feh  to  December  5th). 

While  Dr.  Biittner  and  Dr.  Wolff  were  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  Congo 
proper,  and  of  the  region  between  San  Salvador  and  the  Kuango,  Lieut  Ktind  and 
Lieut.  Tappenbeck  joumpyed  up  the  Congo  by  the  usual  tourist  path  and  reached 
LmpoldttiUt  on  April  14th,  1885.  There  an  opportunity  presented  itaelf  of  ascend- 
ing the  river  in  the  Ileury  Beed  to  Bangala^  of  which  Lieut.  Kund  availed  him- 
self, leaving  the  task  of  bringing  the  remaining  stores  up  to  StanWy  Pool  to  his 
companion.    On  J  one  4th  Lieut.  Kund  returned  from  hii  tri|»,  and  on  August  dth 
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all  prepftnitiODS  for  atartin^  into  the  interior  had  been  completed.  The  first  point 
aimed  at  was  the  wsidccce  of  the  Muette  Futu  Kasongo  or  Kiamvo,  where  Lieut, 
Kund  hoped  to  meet  with  Dr.  Bill tner and  Dr.  Wolff,  The  country  which  had  to  be 
traversed  possesB^s  few  charms,  and  Is  described  as  hardly  habitable.  Lieut,  Kund, 
afraid  of  the  desertion  of  his  Loango  jfiorters,  pur|X)sely  avoided  tho  villages  of  the 
Jlakongo^  Bmundi^  and  Baaombo,  through  whose  territories  he  travelled,  and  when  his 
caravan  reached  Kiamvo*s  residence,  after  twenty-eight  days*  continuous  inarching, 
his  men  were  pretty  well  exhausted.  The  Maijakka  and  their  ruler  proved  friendly, 
and  althougb  Lieut.  Kund  was  not  permitted  to  go  direct  to  the  east,  he  nevertheless 
effected  his  purpose  by  crosaiog  the  Kuango  lower  down,  and  at  once  passing  into 
the  country  of  the  Bokamje,  an  inhospitable  tribe,  with  whom  he  had  the  lirat  hoBliie 
encounter  when  approaching  one  of  their  villages.  Lient.  Kund  altogether  came 
fifteen  times  Into  collision  with  the  natives.  He  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  he  did  all 
be  could  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  and  never  had  recourse  to  fire-arma  except  m 
self-defence.  The  country  between  the  Kuango  and  the  Wamhu  is  hilly,  and  difficult 
to  travel  through  owing  to  the  deep  valleys  which  intersect  it,  bnt  all  beyond,  as  far 
as  the  SanktirrUf  sitretch  nndulating  ateppes  or  savannas,  now  and  then  covered  with 
lolo-shrub.  The  rivers  flow  in  deep  channels  cnt  in  the  laterite^  and  their  banks 
alone  are  wooded.  The  fan-palms  which  were  scattered  over  the  plains  were 
withered  owing  to  a  recent  drought.  Game  appears  to  abound,  and  elephants  are 
more  especially  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuilu.  The  Famhala^  who  inhabit 
this  region,  are  described  as  a  good-natured  people.  They  dress  in  grass-cloth,  which 
they  make  themselves,  of  excellent  quality ;  dress  their  hair  in  an  elaborate  manner, 
and  tattoo  slightly.  Their  weapons  are  flint  gims,  bows  and  arrows.  They  cultivate 
manioc,  bananaa,  plantains,  and  tobacco  of  excellent  quality.  Ground-nuts  and 
maize  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent;  sugar-cane  grows  wild*  Thefrait  trees  in- 
clude the  oil-}xilm,  the  safo  tree,  and  orange  trees,  yieldin^:  a  very  bitter  fruit* 
Goats,  fowls,  and  dogs  are  kept  everywhere ;  pigs,  pigeons,  and  cats  occasionally. 
The  villngea  are  few  and  far  between.  The  Pamballa  disclaim  being  cannibals,  but 
not  so  their  neighbours,  the  Bayeyt^  who  Iwast  of  the  practice,  and  whose  villages 
exhibit  convincing  traces  of  it.  The  languages  of  these  tribes  are  scarcely  in  tell  i* 
gible  to  the  coast  tribes. 

On  reaching  the  SanktirrUf  known  in  its  lower  course  as  Bohimbo,  Bohim  or 
Nzadi  Kama,  no  boats  were  forthcoming,  and  after  some  delay  Lieut.  Kund  deter- 
mined to  build  boats  himself,  which  was  aooomplished  in  five  days.  In  the^c 
boats  the  river  was  crossed.  It  forms  numeroua  islands,  the  broadest  arm  having  a 
width  of  600  yards.  Tho  villages  on  the  other  bank  were  found  to  have  been 
deserted.  Only  occasional  glimpses  of  natives  were  obtained,  but  the  beating  of  their 
drums  and  the  rattles  of  the  priests  were  heard  incessantly.  The  nature  of  the  country 
differs  completely  from  that  to  the  west  of  the  river,  for  a  primeval  forest  of  vaat 
extent  takes  the  place  of  the  savannas.  Palms  hero  intermingle  with  gigantic 
exogenous  trees.  The  soil  is  loam,  and  of  great  natuml  fertility.  The  rains  appear 
to  be  copious  and  regular.  The  villages  of  the  Basengo  or  Ztnge  are  built  in  clearings 
in  these  forests. 

Crossing  this  forest  region  for  thirty  days,  all  the  while  unable  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  Basengo,  Lieut.  Kund  came  ujwn  a  river,  450  yards 
wide,  and  flowing  swiftly  to  the  west.  This  was  the  IJcaitu^  also  known  as  Lukatta 
or  Lukenye,  which  was  subsequently  found  to  join  Stanley's  Mfimi,  the  effluent  of 
Lake  Leopold.  The  river  abounds  in  fish  and  hippopotami,  and  large  herda  of 
buffaloes  frequent  its  banks,  but  that  which  struck  the  explorers  most  were  bats  and 
grey  parrots,  whose  numbers  were  enormous.  Lieut.  Kund  crossed  t^3  the  north 
bank,  but  finding  the  country  uninhabited,  returned,  and  continued  his  Journey  to 
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tbe  CAB t ward.  He  eslablisbed  peaceable  relELtloiifl  with  King  Gakoko,  the  ruler  of 
tbo  Boaengo  and  BikaLIi.  Tbe  latter  are  smaller  in  atatnre  than  their  neighbours, 
lliey  tattoo  tbe  chest,  and  concentrio  circleij  on  the  upper  arm  appear  to  be  their 
tribal  mark.  With  these  people  Lieut.  Kund  liad  two  fights,  which  coat  him  two 
men  killed,  seven  wounded^  and  five  valuable  loads. 

The  BavumbOf  beyond  tbe  Bikalli^  no  longer  own  allegiance  to  the  Gakoko. 
They  are  of  small  stature,  tattoo  circles  on  the  cheat  and  the  upper  arms,  and  are 
armed  with  bows,  afiears,  and  abields.  On  December  15th,  whilst  the  caravan  was 
entangled  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  the  Bavumbo  altackeil  it.  Lieut.  Kund 
himself  was  struck  by  three  arrows,  which  his  companion  cut  out  with  a  razor.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents  duriig  the  night.  Ammunition  began  to  fail,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  manioc  field  on  the  third  day  alone  saved  the  cam  van  from  starvation.  It  was 
resolved,  under  these  adverse  circumstances,  to  abandon  the  easterly  route,  and  to 
descend  the  river  in  boats  to  the  Congo.  The  building  of  these  occupied  three  weeks, 
but  so  expeditious  is  river-traTel  as  compared  with  laod-travel,  that  the  hospitable 
station  of  Leopoldville  was  reached  on  January  28th,  1886.  Lieut  Kund's  wounda 
having  been  attended  to  by  Dr.  Mensel,  a  physician  hi  the  service  of  the  Congo 
State,  he  returned  home  at  ouoe,  leaving  Lieut.  Tappeubeck  behiud  to  wind  up  the 
alTairs  of  this,  the  last  German  Congo  expedition. 

The  extensive  land  journeys  accomplished  by  Dr.  Biittoer  and  Dr.  Wolff,  and 
more  especially  by  Lieuts.  Kund  and  Tappeubeck,  have  not  only  very  iiub- 
slantially  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  Congo  basin,  they  have  also  shed  soma 
light  upon  the  earlier  explorations  of  the  Portuguese  and  of  the  Italian  misstonanes^ 
We  propose  to  deal  with  this  subject  on  a  future  occasion,  and  merely  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Kuso  (Nkusu),  the  Zoao  (Musoeo),  the  Sombo,  the  Sundi,  and 
Yakka,  are  all  of  them  tribes  easily  recognised  in  the  earlier  narratives.  The 
Bombo  (Mosombi),  ao  Cavazzi  tells  us,  are  the  inhabitants  of  Batta,  The  route  laid 
down  on  Dapper*a  map  as  leading  from  San  Salvador  to  the  Kuango  can  now  be 
laid  down  with  confidence  on  our  map,  for  the  ancient  *^ Condi"  la  in  our  day 
represented  by  the  Muene  Kundi,  whilst  "d  Canga,"  beyond  the  Euaogo,  is 
evidently  identical  with  Lieut.  Kund'a  **  Bokange.^  The  Wambu  is  the  Wamba  or 
Umha  of  the  old  writers.  Whether  Lieut.  Kund's  Basengo  are  the  Basongo  of  the 
old  traders  is  very  doubtfuL  Another  interesting  ftature  is  the  similaritj'  in  the 
names  of  some  tribes  living  along  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  and  of  others 
living  Oii  far  south  as  the  Kunene  and  Zambezi :  thua^  Badima  =  Adima  (in 
Shidima),  the  Moriomotapa's  people;  Peudc  =  Pende  on  Upper  Cunene,  above 
Lustkc;  Bslula  =  Lula  on  tributary  of  Cubango  river;  Ba} eye  =  Bayeje  or 
Bakuba,  north  of  Lake  Ngami;  Basaka  =  Masakka  (Mashasha)  on  Upi>er  Cubango; 
Banguhi  =  Ba*Ngola  (Angola).  This  points  either  to  similarity  of  language,  if  we 
■uppoae  names  like  Adima,  Fende,  Bayeye,  Baluhi,  Basaka,  and  Baugola  to  be 
merely  deicriptive,  or  to  an  extensive  migration  of  tribes^ 
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Tlie  AljHne  Pass  of  Uanmhid. 

By  Douglas  W,  Freshiteij>,  sec*  B,a.s. 

Hap,  p.  680. 

SoMB  years  Ago  I  ventured,  in  diaregsKl  of  Dr.  Johnson's  deprecation  of  any  fnpllicr 
mention  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  to  di»cruss  in  detail  in  tbe  'Alpine  Journal* 
(No,  82)  the  various  theories  put  forward  in  the  old-world  oontroversjr  as  to  the 
Pass  of  Hannibai  1  then  stated  the  case  for  a  track  recognised  by  another  great 
captain,  Napoleon,  as  the  most  proper  for  a  'Konte  Impilriale  de  TEspagae  en  Ibiiie/ 
the  Col  de  rArgentifcre,  leading  from  Barcelonnette  to  Cuneo.  A  short  aummary  of 
my  ai^ument,  bo  short  that  I  now  venture  to  reprint  it,  was  at  the  time  puhllshed 
in  the«e  pages. 

"  If  we  trust  PoIybiuB  alone,  the  Pasa  of  Hannibal  must  be  loft  an  open  qnestion 
as  between  the  Mont  Cenis,  the  Moat  Gen^vre,  and  the  Col  de  rArgeetifere ;  if  we 
take  Livy  ioto  account,  we  are  con6ne<l  to  the  road  up  the  Drac  to  Gap,  and  the 
{lasses  leading  from  the  Durance ;  aud  if  we  may  believe  the  fragment  of  Varro 
preserved  by  Servins  in  his  Ci>nimentariea  on  Virgil,  which  many  critics  have 
strangely  pronoun cetl  unintelligiHe,  w©  mii«t  decide  for  the  Col  de  FAr^nti^re, 
Varro  mentions  five  passes  beginning  at  the  sea  and  ending  with  the  Graian  Pass, 
and  takes  Hannibal  over  the  second.  These  Passes  are  now  represented  by  the  five 
carriage-roads  of  the  Cornice,  the  Col  de  TArgentilre,  the  Mont  Geu^vre,  the  Mont 
Ceuia,  and  the  Little  St  Bernard,  Proof  is  brought  forward  that  the  Ar^eotifire 
route  was  used  by  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  the  ground  ts  said  to  l>e  suited  to  the 
adventures  attributed  to  the  Carthaginian  army,  'J'o  these  a  parallel  may  be  found 
in  the  difficulties  encountered  by  French  armies  on  the  same  route  in  1515  and  1744, 
The  loose  and  (had  wo  not  the  original  authorities)  in  soma  reapects  unintelligible 
narratives  of  the  former  campaign  given  by  Sismoudi  and  Michel et  may  further  be 
compared  with  t!ie  narratives  of  Hannibal's  march  given  by  Poly  hi  us  and  Livy,** 

I  did  not  then  think  it  w^ould  be  proper  to  encumber  columns  which  have  hardly 
space  **  to  comprehend  new  things'*  with  a  lengthy  lucubmtion  on  nisty  antiquities. 
Nor  do  1  now  propose  to  go  into  the  question  in  detail  In  a  controversial  spirit. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  readers  of  the  *  Proceedings  * 
to  be  informed  of  the  great  chanj;e  which  has  taken  place  recently  in  the  position  of 
this  long-lived  controversy,  and  to  bo  furnished  with  a  map  which  may  show  with 
tolerable  clearness  the  maiu  Hnea  of  march  which  have  been  put  forward  by  more 
or  leas  competent  critics. 

Two  oonaiderations  ehiefiy  moved  me  to  join  in  the  fray.  The  first  was  a  strong 
sense  that  the  character  of  Polybius  as  a  topographer  was  frequently  somewhat  mis- 
understood, and  that  his  claim  to  accuracy  in  details  was  being  exaggerated.  The 
second  was  the  discovery  that  the  case  for  the  Little  St.  Bernard  was  being  supported 
at  an  English  university  by  statements  not  in  accordance  with  physical  facts,  and 
that  in  all  the  arguments  in  its  favour  from  the  days  uf  Brtxikedon  and  Dr.  Arnold 
dowEwafds  there  was  a  marked  absence  of  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  great 
objection,  the  dist^ince  from  the  crest  to  the  Italian  plain,  and  the  difficult  character 
of  the  lower  gorges  of  Val  d*Aosta. 

I  am  glad  now  to  be  able  to  show  that  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
England,  there  has  beenacoutemporaneous  reaction  against  the  depreciaiion  of  LivyV 
narrative  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  the  exaggemted  estimate  of  Polybius'a  claitas 
as  a  geographer,  and  that  consequently  the  prevailing  opinion  is  now  in  favour  of  :\ 
route  lyiug  through  the  basiu  of  the  Durance,  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  has  lo^t, 
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both  atirond  and  in  England,  the  position  of  Brst  favourite,  wlilch|  mainly  owing  to 
Moinmstn'a  mfliience,  it  bad  a  few  years  ago  attained. 

I  ])ropoBe  hero,  not  to  insist  again  on  my  own  views  (which  may  readily  be 
studied  elsewhere  by  any  one  who  cares  fur  them)  but  to  summaiiso  briefly  the 
contributions  of  the  most  recent  critics.  I  shall  begin  with  that  of  Mr,  T.  W,  Arnold, 
who  in  re-editing  his  grandfather's  chapters  on  the  Second  Punic  War,  has  recently 
taken  occasion  to  treat  the  queationa  of  the  comparative  geographical  authority 
of  Livy  and  Polybins,  and  of  the  Alpine  Fass  crossed  by  the  Carthaginian  army,  in 
two  notes  of  great  clearness  and  ability,  in  which  he  has  managed,  aa  I  think,  to 
flift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  preTioua  diBputauta  (including  myself)  with  singular 
soccess. 

On  the  first  point,  Mr.  Arnold  quotes  from*  Dr*  Arnold's  previously  unpublished 
notes  and  letters  the  following  eJtpressiona  r^ 

"  I  have  been  working  at  Hanoilmra  jiassage  of  tlie  Alps.  How  bad  a  geographer 
is  Poly bi us,  and  how  strange  that  he  should  l«  thought  a  good  one,"  "  Polybnis  is 
so  very  bad  a  writer.'' 

In  this  unfavourable  view,  Dr.  Arnold  was,  bis  grandson  sbowa,  at  the  time  almost 
solitary.  Niebuhr  held  the  opposite  opinion,  and  in  our  own  day  the  \vei;::ht  of  Free- 
manX  Capes*s,  Bosworth  Smith's,  and  Mommsen's  geneial  api>Toval,  together  with 
the  nncom promising  eulogy  of  Kiasen,  has  been  thrown  into  the  favourable  side  of 
the  scale.  Now,  however,  the  adverse  view  of  Polybius  as  a  topographer  is  no  longer 
the  eccentricity  of  a  single  historian,  or  the  audacity  of  an  Alpine  traveller.  Mr, 
Arnold  quotes  on  this  side  from  Bunbniry,  Droysen,  Ihne,  and  Neumann,  The  last- 
mentioned  writer,  the  author  of  **  the  most  recent,  full,  and  competent  discuaaion 
of  the  whole  period  that  has  appeared  in  Germany,  raises  his  conviction  of  Polybius*^ 
incapacity  and  un trustworthiness  as  a  geographer  almost  to  the  level  of  an  axiom.** 
Mr.  Arnold  goes  on ;  **  The  general  tendency  of  modern  criticism  is  undoubted ly 
towards  Dr.  Arnold  s  unfaTourable  view,  which  was  a  revolutionary  heresy  at  the 
time  it  was  expressed,  hut  is  now  on  its  way  to  become  a  commonplace.** 

Mr,  Arnold  also  confirms,  on  the  authority  of  NiF^en,  the  opinion  I  had 
formed  independently,  that  the  particular  books  of  Livy  that  deal  with  Hannibal 
in  Italy  were  oomtX)6ed  not  recklessly  and  loosely  on  the  authority  of  previons  com- 
pilers, but  after  a  conacientions  study  of  the  chroniclers  contemporary  with  the 
events. 

This  expression  of  opinion  might  be  thought  hardly  necessary  by  one  who  has 
studied  only  Livy's  own  text,  and  found  in  it  such  expressions  as,  "  Nihil  auctum 
ex  vano  vellm,  quo  nimis  inclinimt  scribentium  auimi  f  **  Inter  omnes  constat/* 
But  one  of  Livy's  most  recent  commentators  in  this  country  has  gone  out  of  bis 
way  to  express  dislitlief,  not  only  in  the  historical  statements  of  his  author,  but 
also  in  those  which  Livy  repeatedly  makes  with  regard  to  the  authorities  he  haa 
referred  to.  Mr.  Capes  **  thinks  it  is  not  unlikely  "  that  Livy  should  have  **  freely 
used  "  the  compiler  Cecil  us  Antipater,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  after  the  events,  in 
preference  to  the  contemtxjrary  annalists,  '*  with  little  effort  to  hunt  up  his  authorities 
or  to  compare  the  various  sources  fused  into  the  current  narrative,"  And  a  Swiss 
writer.  Dr.  Diibi,  has  also  fallen  into  the  same  strange  belief  as  to  Livy's  exclusive 
reliance  on  CcElius. 

The  importance  to  the  geographical  queation  at  iaaue  of  our  estimate  of  the 
relative  authority  of  Polybius  and  Livy  is  obvious.  The  claims  of  the  Little 
St.  llernardaro  based  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  two  paFsa^es  of  Polybius,  in  which 
he  says  that  from  the  confluence  (of  the  Khone  and  Is^re)  Hannibal  marched  ahnff 
ihf!  river  800  stadea,  and  that  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Alhhrotfo^  at  the  enl ranee 
to  the  Alps,     If  in  these  two  passages  Polybius  wrote  with  modem  precision,   it 
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is  clear  tliat  Hannibal  marched  ob  up  the  Rhone  and  fought  his  first  battle  in  the 
proper  territory  of  the  Allobrogea  north-west  of  the  le^re*  But  if  Polybins  wrote 
loosely,  if  Rhone- country,  Alps,  and  Po-country  were  tlirce  broad  distinctions^  to 
be  translated  Rhone  basin,  Po  basin^  Alpine  region ;  if  the  word  AHohrogea  was 
giTen.  by  Bonian  anthors  (ajj  Circaesiaa  has  been  by  English)  a  very  wide  and 
often  iDaccurate  extension,  tlie  basis  of  the  whole  controversy  is  shifted.  In  this 
case  the  groundwork  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  theory  is  cut  away,  and  little 
remains  to  support  it^  for  Dr.  Arnold,  Uw  champion  of  the  St*  Bernardites,  himself 
makes  his  confession :— ^"  I  cannot  trace  those  particular  spots  which  De  Luc  and 
Cramer  fancy  they  could  recognise,  1  thought  so  on  the  spot  when  I  crossed  tbe 
Little  St.  Bernard  in  1825  with  Polybtns  in  my  hand,  and  I  think  so  stilL** 

Having  cleared  the  ground  on  this  point  of  literary  criticism,  I  proceed  to  gjvo 
the  most  recent  opinions  on  the  main  geographical  question  at  issne. 

Mr.  Arnold,  while  miadoubling  my  attempted  reconciliation  of  the  two  authors, 
aoeepta  the  authority  of  Livy  as  against  that  of  Poly  bins,  and  decisively  rejects  all 
the  northern  passes.  **  It  remains,"  be  writes,  "  to  state  briefly  the  case  as  between 
tbe  Hont  Genbvre  and  the  Col  d'Argenti^re,  To  some  of  Mr.  Fresh  field's  ailments, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  supposed  difficulty  about  the  Insubrians,  which  I 
think  Neumann  has  successfully  shown  to  be  no  difficulty  at  all,  1  attach  but  slight 
imiK>rtance  "  [As  to  the  Insubrians,  I  had,  before  I  read  Mr,  Arnold,  committed  to 
print  my  recantation.  On  further  study  I  iiad  arrived  independently  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  Neumann  and  Diibi,]  "But  the  i>ersonal  impressions  of  a  man  with 
Mr*  Fn^h field's  knowledge  of  the  Alps  have  their  w^eigkt,  and  Mr.  Freshfield  says, 
*  So  far  as  1  can  judge,  after  having  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  routes,  the 
natural  features  of  this  pass  and  its  approaches  agree  better  than  those  of  any  other 
witb  the  accounts  given  of  Hannibars  march  by  Polybiua  and  Livy.'*  His  great 
argument,  however,  and  a  really  strong  one,  is  the  passage  ivhich  he  quotes  from 
VaRO :  *  Alpes  quinque  viis  Varro  dicit  trausiri  posse :  una  qn©  est  juxta  mare  per 
Ligures ;  altera  qufi  Hannibal  trans iit ;  tertia  qnfl  Pompeius  ad  Hispauienae  helium 
piofectus  est ;  quarta  qnt  Hasdrubal  de  Gallic  in  Italiam  vcnit ;  quinta  quss  quondam 
a  Grsecis  posscsea  est,  quas  exinde  Alpes  Graiaa  appellantnr/|  Now  this  list  certainly 
appears  to  give  the  passes  in  tlieir  geographical  order  from  south  to  north,  and  if 
this  is  so  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  inteq>retation  of  Mr.  Fresiifield  who 
reads  tbem  ofl"  as  follows:— (a)  Comioe;  (£)  Argenti^re;  (c)  Gerievre;  (d)  Cenis; 
(c)  Little  St.  Bernard 4  lu  other  words,  an  early  and  careful  author  like  Varro 
expressly  tells  us  that  Hannibal  crossed  by  the  Col  d'Argenti^re.  A  letter  of 
Porapey,  preserved  by  Sallust,  also  says  that  he  (Pompey)  took  a  different  route 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  and  one  more  convenient  to  the  Romans  (nobis  opportunius), 
Hermann  Schiller  recognises  the  force  of  Freshfield's  argument,  but  objects  that  the 
first  of  the  passes  mentioned  by  Varro  may  have  been  the  Gol  dl  Tenda.  This, 
however,  would  make  no  difference.  The  second  pass  to  the  northward  would  still 
be  the  Col  d'Argentiisre.     Nor  willit  do  to  make  the  Col  dl  Tenda  the  second  pass. 


♦  Alp.  J.,  xi.  p.  290. 

t  "  Preserired  by  Bcrvius  on  Virg.  ^n.,  x.  p*  13.** 

I  **Hafidniljal  seems  to  hftvo  miide  his  way  further  north  into  Gaul  than  hh  brother, 
to  judge  from  Ltvy,  xxvii,  p.  39 :  **  Non  enim  recepcrunt  modo  Arvend,'*  Ac.,  and 
would  therefore  naturally  crubs  by  one  of  the  northerly  jiasses.  It  h^  f»erhnps,  worth 
mentioning  tliat  Appian,  whoa©  authority,  however,  on  any  geographlcid  point  is  null, 
says  in  rontrudirtion  to  Varro^  that  Haj^rulml  took  thtj  same  pass  as  Hannibal: 
Appian,  Hannibal,  52/*  (I  may  add  that  Hasdrubal  passed  the  Pjreuces  at  their 
western  extremity,— D.  W.  F.) 
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fia  it  Is  altogether  out  of  the  question  tbat  it  sbouM  have  been  the  pass  used  by 
Hannibal.  On  the  whole  wc  must  admit  with  Schiller  '  that  the  chances  of  the 
Mont  Genfevre  and  C?ol  d^Argentierc  have  decidedly  improvedJ  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  go  even  further  and  to  say  that  Mr,  Freshfield,  who  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  last  man  to  review  the  whole  question  in  the  light  of  his  predecessors* 
labours  and  of  his  own  personal  experience— for  I  do  not  regard  Colonel  Pdrrin 
with  his  Col  du  Clapier  as  a  serious  rival^at  present  holds  possession  of  the 
field.^ 

So  far  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  whole  essay  deserves  careful  consideration  as  a  luminotia 
Bumraing-up  of  a  wearisomely  condacted  discussion, 

Dn  Dlibi,  the  President  of  the  Bern  Section  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  Laa 
recently  published,  in  the  *  Jahrbiicher' of  his  Society  (vols.  x?i.,  xvti.,  xix.,  and 
XX.),  a  aeries  of  interesting  and  instructive  articles  on  the  early  history  of  the  Alps* 
Beginning  in  1882  with  a  collection  of  tbe  references  to  the  Alps  in  classical  authors, 
he  proceeded  in  the  following  year  to  a  short  summary  of  the  Roman  campaigns  in 
the  mountains-  He  is  now  encaged  on  the  Roman  roads  in  the  Alps,  and  has  in  two 
papers  completed  his  task  so  far  as  the  \Ye3tern  or  Gallic  Alps  are  concerned.  All 
who  are  interested  in  tbe  subject  will  compare  curiously  the  opinions  arrived  at  by 
Dr*  Diibi  with  those  of  other  recent  writers ;  for  example^  with  the  ingenious  but 
somewhat  fanciful  views  of  Signor  Vaccarone  ani  the  painstakiog  literary  (but 
never  local)  researches  of  Uerr  tEhlniann. 

Dn  Diibi  commits  himself  to  no  decided  opinion  as  to  Hannibars  route  from  the 
confluence  to  the  Durance,  But  he  brings  forward  the  opinion  of  the  French 
Archaeological  Commission  that  the  route  up  the  Drac  and  over  the  Col  Bayard  was 
a  Roman  road,  and  on©  of  those  indicated  lo  the  Peutin£icr  Tables,  Here  wo  have 
an  important  confirmation  of  the  position  I  have  asserted  against  maay  critics  that 
this  was  one  of  the  classical,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  natural,  routes  between  the 
Is^re  and  the  Durance. 

I  turn  to  the  descent  into  Italy.  On  this  question  I  think  Dr.  Diibi  has 
thrown  some  valuable  light;  at  any  rate,  he  inclines  me  to  follow  him.  Ho 
does  not  hold  it  by  any  means  necessary »  in  order  to  satisfy  the  statement  of 
Polybius,  "  that  Hannibal,  having  crossed  the  Alps  in  fifteen  days,  descended  boldly 
into  the  plains  of  the  Po  and  the  tintion  of  the  Insubrians,"  to  believe  that 
Hannibal  met  with  losubrians  before  he  encountereil  the  Taurinl.  Polybius,  he 
considers,  was  looking  forward,  and  writing  in  his  broatl  manner  passetl  over  for  the 
moment  the  fight  with  the  Tauriui.  Ibis  vfry  plausible  c0!jjecture,  first  pwt 
forward  by  Neumann,  is  consistent  with  the  tendency  I  have  pre\^iously  noted  in 
Polybius  to  take  from  time  to  time  general  views  of  the  march. 

Yarrows  catalogue  of  the  passes  naturally  stands  in  Dr.  Ddbi's  way.  Like  all 
critics  who  reject  the  Col  de  rArgenti6re,  he  is  hound  to  overthrow  or  disparage  it. 
He  does  his  best  to  this  end  in  a  lengthy  and  minute  commentary,  the  conclusion 
of  which  is  that  the  catalogue  is  *  only  a  literary  product/  by  which  somewhat 
vague  phrase  1  suppose  him  to  mean  that  it  stands  in  no  close  relation  to  iihysical 
and  historical  facts.  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  accurately  the  heads  of  Dr.  Diibi*s 
argument,  with  such  runniDg  commentary  of  my  own  as  it  may  seem  to  call  for 
in  Number  93  of  the  *  AlpiQc  Journal.* 

I  couple  with  this  notice  of  Dr.  Diibi  s  paper  a  brief  reference  to  a  summary  of 
recent  contributions  to  tbe  controversy  in  hand  which  liat  l>een  furnished  by 
Professor  Schiller  to  the  'Berliner  PhiloJogische  Wochenschrift.'*    Professor  Schiller 
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analyses  my  paj^er  in  the  *  Alpine  Journal  *  (No,  82),  togcthar  with  the  works  of  the 
Iftte  Professor  Neumann,*  and  two  French  officers — Perrin  and  Hennebert.f 

Of  these  writers  not  one  is  in  favour  of  the  Little  St,  BernarcL  Colonel  Perria 
is  a  fiartisan  of  the  Mont  Cenis  with  variations,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  of  the 
Col  du  Clapier  (81^5  feet),  a  neighbcnring  hye-pass  to  which  he  has  been  reduced 
by  the  necessity  he  feels  of  finding  a  view  of  Italy,  Like  all  Mont  Cenisiana,  Colonel 
Penin  begins  by  throwing  Livy  overboard— a  cooveniont  hut  to  my  mind  wholly 
illegitimate  mode  of  simplifying  the  problem*  Thofto,  however,  who  can  overlook 
this  preliminary  licence  will  find  the  task  of  fitting  Polybins  to  the  Arc  valley 
worked  out  with  great  ingenuity  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground  ;  and 
whatever  influence  it  may  have  on  the  main  question  at  issue,  Colooel  Perrin^a  book 
will  doubtless  be  of  value  to  students  desirous  to  trace  the  old  roada  ftom  the  valley  of 
the  Arc  to  Italy.  The  lino  he  selects  for  the  Carthaginian  army  is  hj  Aignehelette 
and  Montm^lian  to  the  Iseru,  thence  across  the  hills  by  the  Col  de  Montaudrey  and 
Col  du  Pontet  to  the  Arc  at  La  Cbambre,  and  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  through 
Villarey,  Bonrget,  Amodon,  and  Aussois  to  his  pass.  His  'White  Bock'ia  near 
the  latter  village.  I  agree  with  Mr.  T,  W.  Arnold  that  "  the  only  serious  argnment 
for  the  Col  dn  Clapier  is  its  view  of  Italy,"  and  that  this  is  not  enough  to  counter- 
balance the  many  objections  to  it.  **  Colonel  Perrin  with  his  Col  du  Clapier  I  do 
not  regard  na  a  serious  rival,'*  adds  Mr.  Arnold,  with  my  full  assent. 

Professor  Neumann  and  Hennebert  are  both  for  the  Mont  Gen^vre,  The 
former  brings  forward  many  of  the  arguments  already  familiar  in  favour  of  a 
march  through  the  valley  of  the  Durance.  The  new  suggestion  ho  makes  is  his 
attempted  reconciliation  of  Poly  bins  and  Livy  as  to  the  tribe  among  whom  Hannibal 
descended. 

He,  with  Dr.  Diibi  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Arnold,  whom  he  anticipated,  believes  that 
Polybiua  when  he  stated  that  Ilauuibal  descendcil  **  into  the  plains  of  the  Po  and 
the  rnsubrian  nation,"  regarded  his  confiict  with  the  Taurini  as  part  of  the  passage 
of  the  Alps,  and  that  Livy  underatood  him  in  this  sense. 

Hennebert's  peculiarity  lies  in  the  descent  ho  adopts  from  the  Mont  Gen^vre, 
Ho  takes  Hannibal  over  the  Col  de  SestriSres  and  down  the  Cluaone  to  PigneroL  The 
motives  alleged  for  this  fiinciful  route  are  the  influeace  of  the  chieftain  Magilna 
(identifieil  as  head  of  a  tribe  of  Magali  In  the  Clusone  valley)  and  the  desire  to 
avoid  debouching  directly  on  an  enemy's  town — Turin. 

1  desire,  in  passing,  to  dispose  of  a  misunderstanding  of  my  German  critic  and  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion — and  here  Mr.  Bunbury  agrees  with  me — exactness  in 
distances  has  been  made  too  much  of  in  this  discussion.  An  accurate  measurement 
in  a  mountain  country  is  a  late  result  of  civilisation,  and  rough  estimates  are,  as  a 
rule,  exaggerated.  So  much  for  my  own  opinion  of  "  the  brilliant  correspondences  " 
on  which  Professor  Schiller  fancies  I  rely. 

I  would  repeat  that  this  caution  may,  in  my  judgment,  be  profitably  extended  to 
other  incidents  of  the  march.  The  pass  to  be  looked  for  should  not  exactly  corre- 
spond with,  hut  be  less  diSScult  (to  our  eyes  at  least)  than  that  described  by  the 
classical  authors.  In  historical  descriptions  of  mountain  campaigns,  no  matter  of 
what  date,  the  difiiculties  of  the  ground  are  as  a  rule  coniiderabty  exaggerated. 
Keaders  seriously  interested  in  the  question  should  study  carefully  the  records  of  the 
campaigns  of  a.d,  lolo  and  17M,  in  both  of  which  the  Col  de  rArgenti^ro  was 
crossed  by  armies^  whose  adventures,  particularly  those  of  Francis  I.j  run  parallelj 


♦  '  Daa  Zeifalter  der  Puniachen  Kricg©,*  Breslou,  1883. 

t  *  Marche  d^Annibal  dt  s  Pyrt'oces  au  Po/    (Privately  printed  at  Grenoble,  and 
practically  unattainable.)    1863,    *  Histoiro  d'Hannibal,*  1870-78,  2  vols. 
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altering  only  elephants  to  canons,  in  the  most  remarkable  way  with  those  of  the 
Carthaginian  host. 

Professor  Schiller's  general  coDclusions  are  (to  me)  thoroughly  satisfeustory.  He 
holds  that  the  passes  from  the  Durance  are  winning  their  way  to  acceptance;  that 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  has  been  fairly  disestablished ;  and  that  if  the  passage  from 
Varro  I  quoted  is  genuine  and  trustworthy —a  point  he  leaves  open — the  case  for  the 
Col  de  TArgenti^re  is  made  out. 

After  carefully  considering  tliese  fresh  contributions  I  still  hold  that  as  between 
the  Mont  Gend^re  and  the  Col  de  I'Argentidre  the  evidence,  putting  aside  Yarro,  is 
very  closely  balanced,  but  that  the  scale  inclines  in  favour  of  the  southern  pass.  If 
we  admit  the  passage  from  Varro,  and  assume  that  he  was  writing  exactly,  the 
question  is,  of  course,  solved.  And  Dr.  Diibi's  assault  on  Yarro's  statement  appears 
to  me  singularly  ineffectual ;  but  on  this  point  I  am  prepared  to  bow  to  more  com- 
petent scholars  than  myself.  For,  while  I  protest  with  the  most  positive  conviction 
against  all  the  northern  passes,  I  eannot  work  myself  into  more  than  an  advocate's 
partiality  for  the  Argenti^re  over  the  Mont  Gen^vre.  I  fully  admit  that  the  sentence 
from  Varro  may  be  impugned,  and  that  if  it  was  once  out  of  the  way  some  stress 
might  flEurly  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Mont  Gt^n^vre  seems  pre-eminently  the 
Taurine  Pass.  To  make  this  confession,  however,  I  fear  is  to  show  that  I  do  not 
possess  the  first  qualification  for  a  Hannibalian  critic — a  perfect  belief  in  my  own 
infallibility  I 

Before  laying  down  my  pen  let  me  indicate  in  a  final  sentence  the  probable  out- 
lines of  the  story  of  the  Durance  Passes  as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  me  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry. 

The  Keltic  hordes  poured  down  through  Gaul  till  they  came  to  lands  already 
occupied,  and  ill-suited  for  pasture.*  The  fame  of  Italy  led  many  of  their  tribes  up  the 
valley^of  the  Durance.  When  they  reached  its  angle,  unwilling  to  turn  their  backs 
to  the  sun,  they  held  straight  on  over  the  broad  downs  of  the  Col  de  Vars,  and  up  to 
the  gentle  crest  of  the  Argenti^re.  For  centuries  this  remained — it  remains  to  this 
day — a  natural  and  frequented  highway  for  the  jjeople  on  either  side  of  the  chain. 
Then  the  Romans,  masters  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  approached  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Alps,  and,  no  longer  content  with  sailing  over  sea,  sought  a  highway  to  the  Pro- 
vince atjd  Spain.  The  broad  trench  from  which  the  Dora  Riparia  issues — next  to 
Monte  Viso  the  most  conspicuous  physical  fact  in  the  view  from  Turin — led  their 
generals  on  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mont  Genfevre  and,  when  they  wanted  to  go 
north — to  Gallia,  and  not  to  Hispania  or  the  Provincia — of  the  Mont  Cenis.  The 
Argenti^re  lost  much  of  its  importance  after  the  opening  of  the  Mont  Genevro,  as 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  has  lost  its  importance  by  the  construction  of  the  Simplon 
road.  In  mediajval  history  it  flashed  out  again  into  temporary  notice,  and  tlien  its 
very  existence  was  ignored  by  the  Dryasdusts  who  construct  orography  in  their  cup- 
boards. Yet  military  engineers  are  still  alive  to  its  importance,  and  every  year  hun- 
dreds of  sturdy  Piedmontese,  descendants  of  the  old  Ligurian  stock,  pour  backwards 
and  forwards  over  it  on  their  way  to  and  from  their  winter  work  in  the  cities  of 
Provence. 

The  only  contestable  indication  in  my  map,  I  believe,  is  the  position  assigned  to 
the  Tricastiui,  between  the  Drdme  and  Isdre.  In  this  I  follow  Ptolemy,  who  places 
them  east  of  Valence,  aud  among  the  modems  Mr.  Long  and  and  Herr  Muller.f 

Those  who  desire  large-scale  maps  of  the  particular  passes  should  procure  tbe 


•  See  Livy,  v.  p.  34. 

t  See  also  *  Alpine  Journal,'  xi.  p.  272. 
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French  Carte  Militaire  de  la  Fronti^ro  (2$,  a  sboet)  and  the  new  Italian  Survey 
(li.  a  sheet)  at  Stanford's. 

The  heights  of  the  passes  over  the  main  chain  referred  to  are,  according  to  the 
ofiBoial  surveys :  Col  de  TArgentidre,  6552  feet ;  *  Mont  Genevre,  6082  feet ;  Petit 
MoQt  Cenis,  7220  feet ;  Col  du  Clapier,  8125  feet;  Petit  St  Bernard,  7180  feet.  I 
append  a  list  of  the  principal  recent  works  cited  above.t 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 


Geographical  Eesnlts  of  the  Afghan  Frontier  Commission. — Tho 
Indian  Government,  at  tho  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  have 
oommissioned  Major  T.  H.  Iloldich,  r.e.,  of  the  Indian  Survey  Department, 
to  prepare  a  special  report  on  the  explorations,  surveys,  and,  generally 
speaking,  on  tho  geographical  work  of  the  Afghan  Boundary  Com- 
mission. 

Exploration  of  the  Central  Caucasus.— Messrs.  C.  D.  Dent  and  W.  F. 
Donkin,  two  of  tho  most  active  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  have  this 
year  spent  their  summer  holiday  in  exploring,  with  Alpine  guides,  tho 
central  group  of  tho  Caucasus,  the  peaks  and  glaciers  encircling  Koshtan- 
tau,  17,096  feet.  Although  much  harassed  by  almost  uninterruptedly 
bad  weather,  they  succeeded  in  ascending  Tan  Tetnuld,  the  Jungfrau  of 
the  Caucasus  (figured  in  Mr.  D.  Freshfield's  *  Central  Caucasus,'  p.  828), 
the  height  of  which  was  found  to  be  about  16,600  feet,  and  in  making 
other  glacier  expeditions,  which  will  necessitate  the  introduction  of  many 
and  important  corrections  in  the  maps  of  tho  district.  The  Caucasian 
mountains  struck  the  Alpine  travellers  as  stupendous,  and  the  Koshtantau 
chain  as  the  grandest  sight  they  had  ever  looked  on.  IVIr.  Donkin  has 
brought  home  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  scenery  and  people,  which, 
if  they  at  all  equal  his  well  known  Swiss  views,  will  be  most  valuable 

•  I  have  written  Col  de  rArprentiero,  not  d*Argcntii?re,  because  the  hamlet  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  pass  is  figured  in  all  the  Government  maps  prior  to  the  new  Italian 
survey  as  L'Argcntioro. 

t  Capes,  Livy,  Books  xxi.,  xxii.    Macmillan,  1S83. 

Diibi,  Die  Romcrstrasson  in  den  Alpen.  Jahrbuch  der  Schweizer.  Alpenklub, 
vols.  xix.  and  xx.    Bom,  Dalp,  1881-5. 

Freshfield,  D.  W.,  The  Pass  of  ^annibal.  Alpine  Journal,  Nos.  82  and  93. 
Longmans,  1883  and  188G. 

HenneU'rt,  Histoire  d'Hannibal.  2  vols,  published.  Iraprimerie  Kationale,  Paris, 
1870  and  1878. 

Neumann,  Das  Zcitalter  der  Punischen  Kriege.    Brcslau,  Kubner,  1883. 

Oehlmann,  Die  Alpenpasse  im  Mittelalter.  Zurich,  Jahrbuch  fur  Schwcizerische 
Geschiohte,  vol.  iii.  and  iv.,  1878  and  1879. 

Perrio,  Marche  d'Anuibal  des  Pyrenees  an  Po.    Paris,  1883. 

Sehiller,  Uebcr  den  Stand  der  Frage.  wclchen  Alponpass  Hannibnl  benutzt  habe. 
Berliner  Philologiechcr  Wochenschrift,  vol.  iv.  1884. 

Yaecttrouo,  Lc  Vic  delb  Alpi  Occidwutuli.    Candelctti,  Turin,  1880. 
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and  interesting  illiistratiuiis  of  a  range  and  country  which,  though  now^ 
brought  within  the  roach  of  Long  Vacation  touristB,  arc  Btill  hut  imi>er- 
fectly  explored. 

Desieeatioa  of  Central  Asian  Lakes.^ — M.  Vonukoff  contributes  to  the 
Aiigimt  number  of  the  *  Revue  do  Geographio '  a  summary  of  recent 
researches  by  Russian  geographers  on  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  hikes  of  Sil>eria  and  Central  Asia^  The  most  important  of 
these  reeearches  are  described  in  a  paper  by  M.  YadrintBeff  in  the 
*Izvestia*  of  the  St,  Petersburg  Geographical  Society  (voL  xxii.  faac,  i.). 
Two  maps  accompany  this  paper,  one  representing  lakes  Suny,  Abyshkan^ 
Moloki,  and  Cbauy  in  the  Governments  of  Tol^olsk  and  Tomsk,  according 
to  a  survey  made  in  1784;  the  other  the  same  lakes  according  to  three 
surveys  made  in  1813-20,  1850-60,  and  in  1880.  It  appears  from  this 
seriea  of  maps,  partly  reproduced,  with  others  in  M,  VenukoflTs  paper, 
that  the  desiccation  of  these  lakes  has  been  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Lake  Chany  lias  much  diminished  in  size,  especially  in  its  eastern  and 
southern  parts,  but  the  greatest  changes  have  been  in  the  other  three 
lakes.  Whole  villages  have  grown  up  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by 
Lake  Moloki.  Of  Lake  Abyshkan,  which  had  a  length  of  iO  miles  and 
a  width  of  17  miles  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  and  whose  surface 
was  estimated  at  530  miles,  only  three  small  ponds  remain,  the  largest 
l>eing  hardly  a  mile-and-a-half  wide.  Lake  Chebakly,  which  in  1784 
was  40  miles  hjng  and  30  wide,  is  now  represented  by  three  small 
ponds,  the  largest  having  a  width  of  less  than  two  miles.  The  same 
process  is  going  on  throughout  the  lakes  of  West  Siberia  and  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  region. 

Mr,  H.  0,  Forbes*  New  Guinea  Expedition. — ^We  have  received  from 
Mr,  Forbes  a  brief  preliminary  account  of  his  attempt  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  in  New  Guinea,  from  his  camp  at 
Sogere,  near  Port  Moresby,  where  he  had  remained  during  the  previous 
M'Ct  season.  Baring  bis  enforced  btiy  at  Sogere,  ho  f-ays  ho  employed 
every  available  hour  in  collecting,  making  meteorological  observations, 
and  triangulating,  and  had  surveyed  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
country  and  obtained  nearly  1000  species  of  plants,  which  he  had  sent 
home  to  the  British  Museum,  besides  a  large  number  of  birds.  lie  had 
also  cultivated,  friendly  relations  with  the  tribes  of  the  interior  and 
induced  his  Amboyneso  assistants  to  learn  their  language.  At  length, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  he  started,  accompanied  by  the  Eev.  J. 
ChalmerSj  for  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  unfortunalelj^  insufBciently  supplied 
for  a  long  stay^  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  supplies  and  pecuniary 
means.  Arrived  in  the  territory  of  the  warlike  Ehe  and  Bereka  tribes, 
who  were  readily  conciliated,  his  party  soon  found  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipitous  cliffs  which  furm  the  base  of  the  range.  The 
natives,  owing  to  their  superstitious  dread  of  the  mountain,  could  not  l>e 
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persuaded  to  accompany  them,  and  beyond  this  point  thero  were  Eomorc 
inhabitants  or  chances  of  obtainiiio;  food.  The  country  was  nigged  in  the 
extreme,  a  succession  of  chasms  and  steep  acclivities  clothed  with  dense 
Bcnib,  without  paths  and  without  means  of  transport  other  than  their 
own  men,  A  magnetic  disturbing  force  made  their  compasses  unreliable. 
To  advance  further,  it  would  be  nocossary  to  carry  everything  forward 
by  easy  stages  to  camps,  each  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other,  cotting 
paths  through  the  jungle,  Jlr.  Forbes  believes  bo  could  have  reached 
the  summit  with  the  twenty  men  he  had  with  him,  if  he  had  possessed 
the  means  to  pay  the  men  for  a  further  term  of  service,  their  present 
term  expiring  on  the  1st  of  May.  But  having  exhausted  his  means,  he 
was  compelled,  very  reluctantly,  to  return.  He  believas  that  bis  plan 
of  reaching  the  summit  is  the  best  practicable,  and  that  any  future 
explorer  would  have  to  adopt  it.  Tie  reached  Port  Moresby  early  in  May, 
and  having  disbanded  his  followers,  proceeded  to  Cooktown  in  Queens- 
land, intending  to  proceed  to  Sydney  and  move  the  Colonial  authorities 
to  subscribe  means  for  a  renewed  attempt.  But  be  has  since  accepted 
the  post  of  Commissioner  for  South-eastern  New  Guinea  with  residence 
at  Dinner  Island. 

The  Kimberley  Gold*fields,  Western  Australia.^-A  clear  and  instruc- 
tive account  of  tbo  newiy-discovered  gold-fields  in  North-western  Aus^ 
tralia  was  given  in  a  paper  by  our  Gold  Medallist  Mr.  John  Forrest, 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Victoria  branch  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Australasia,  at  Melbourne,  on  tbo  29th  of  June  last,  before  an  audience 
of  some  500  persons,  including  Sir  Henry  Loch,  Governor  of  Victoria, 
The  Kimberley  district,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  gold-fields  lie,  is 
a  fertile  tract  of  country  lying  between  King  Sound  and  Cambridge  Gulf 
in  the  tropical  portion  of  the  colony  of  Western  Australia,  It  was  first 
explored  by  Mr,  Alexander  Forrest  in  1879,  whttso  favourable  report  of 
the  jiastoral  capabilities  of  the  country  was  followed  by  its  settlement ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1883,  when  a  Government  Survey  examined  the 
interior,  that  gold  was  discovered  over  a  large  area  hy  Mr.  Ilardman, 
the  geologist  of  the  party.  The  rapid  infiux  of  miners  and  settlers 
consequent  on  this  discovery,  necessitated  the  despatch  of  Government 
officials  to  tho  district,  and  Mr.  John  Forrest  accompanied'  tbo  party, 
which  left  Freemantle  in  the  Albany  on  the  29th  of  March  last.  The 
Albawj  first  visited  the  new  town  and  port  of  Derby  in  King  Soiind, 
The  town  he  describes  as  lieing  pleasantly  situate*!,  but  the  entrance  to 
the  Sound  by  Sunday  Strait  is  remarkable  for  the  fierceness  of  the  tide, 
which,  he  thinks,  must  run  at  the  rate  of  some  15  or  20  miles  an  hour 
at  spring  tides.  On  tho  llth  of  April  the  vessel  arrived  at  Wyndham, 
the  new  settlement  at  the  bead  of  the  western  arm  of  Cambridge 
Gulf,  This  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Forrest  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  Australia ;  it  is  protected  from  all  weathers,  has  numerous 
bays,  and  good  deep  water,  and  the  tide,  though  somewhat  strong,  does 
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not  produce  such  dangerous  currents  as  in  King  Sound.  The  Govern- 
ment steam- vessel,  250  feet  long,  waa  placed  alongside  of  the  Imnk  witMn 
70  yards  of  higli-water  mark.  The  "  proclaimed  "  gold-field  is  220  miles 
distant  in  the  interior  by  the  nearest  route  from  Wyndham,  and  320 
miles  from  Derby  in  King  Sound,  It  lies  between  latitude  10"  and 
19''  30'  8,  lat,  and  ISC'*  ami  U^  E,  long.  The  metal  is  being  found  in 
good-sized  lumps,  the  largest  Mx*  Forrest  heard  of  being  19  02,  It  ia 
found  at  present  on  the  surface,  or  nearly  so,  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Ord  river,  a  fine  stream  flowing  into  Cambridge  Gulf,  Mr.  Forrest 
visited  the  Ord  river  in  its  lower  part  and  funnd  the  country  in  every 
direction  clothed  with  green,  luxuriant  grass  and  the  soil  a  rich  allu- 
vium. The  nearest  route  to  the  gold-fields  has  yet  to  he  explored,  Mr- 
Forrest  himself  is  inclined  to  think  ono  or  other  of  the  smaller  rivers 
entering  the  western  arm  of  the  Gnlf  would  he  the  best  starting-point; 
one  of  these,  King  river,  he  examined  himself,  and  found  it  navigable  by 
boat  for  20  miles,  in  the  straight  direction  of  the  fields.  Some  immi- 
grants reach  them  overland  from  Port  Darwin,  which  entails  a  land 
jonmey  of  570  miles. 

Mr,  D.  Liiidaay*s  Exploratioiia  in  Central  Australia.^Mr.  Lindsay  * 
in  hiri  recent  expedition  has  reached  Lake  Kash,  after  suifeTing  consider- 
ably from  want  of  water*  The  expedition,  the  immediate  object  of 
which  was  the  discovery  of  fresh  pastnrc  grounds,  started  in  October 
last  from  Hergott  Springs  (South  Anstralia).  The  course  of  the  Finke 
river  waa  followed  to  the  point  where  the  river  is  lost  in  the  sand  to  the 
north-east  of  Dalhouaie.  Lindsay  then  directed  his  course  to  the  frontier 
of  Queensland,  which  he  crossed  under  25^  30'  S*  latitude.  From  this 
point  ho  marched  across  a  hitherto  unexplored  region  to  Charlotte  Waters, 
the  station  of  the  Trans-Continental  Telegraphic  Line.  In  February  he 
continued  his  journey  across  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  McDonnell  range 
ix>  Lake  Nash,  where  he  arri?ed  in  April.  A  survey  was  made  of  tht' 
whole  oountr}'  traversed,  and  the  course  of  the  Finke  and  Herbert  rivers 
accurately  determined, 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnstoa  en  the  CamerooEs  Elver.— I^lr.  IL  H.  Johnston, 
who  on  his  return  from  his  Kilimanjaro  expedition  was  appointed 
British  Vice-Consul  at  the  Cameroons,  has  sent  home  an  interesting 
account  of  a  jonmey  made  up  the  Cameroons  river  in  June  last.  He 
started  from  Bell  Town,  and  passing  along  the  lower  reaches  well  known 
to  the  European  traders,  reached  a  point  a  little  beyond  Ngale  Nyamsi, 
a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  Mangroves  cease  about  24  miles  from  the 
coast ;  after  them,  the  Pandanus  or  screw-pine  becomes  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  river-side,  which  is  skirted  along  the  swampy  shore  by  u 
fringe  of  LiwochUus  orehidsi  six  feet  high,  rearing  many  a  head  of  large 

*  For  Mr.  D,  Liadflaj'*  preTiouB  eiplorationj  soo  *  Proceedings,'  IS 84,  p.  290. 
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mauTe  Llossoms.  As  the  banks  grow  higher  and  the  Boil  firmer,  the 
pandanua  in  its  turn  gives  way  to  a  great  variety  of  forest  trees,  in- 
cluding aeacias,  stercnlias,  and  eriodendrons,  varied  with  the  gigantic 
plnme-liko  heads  of  the  Ilaphia  palm-tree,  and  clustera  of  the  oil-palm, 
A  little  further  np,  the  district  of  Wuri  was  entered,  and  Mr.  Johnston 
was  struck  with  its  pro&perons  appearance ;  the  hanks  of  the  liver  hero 
preBent  a  continuous  senes  of  native  villagca  and  plantations,  the 
primeval  forest  rccediug  into  the  interior.  A  few  miles  beyond  Ngale 
Nyamai,  the  village  of  the  chief  of  Biidiman,  he  obtained,  from  a  height 
about  500  feet  above  the  river,  on  a  clear  day,  a  fine  view  of  a  chain 
of  fantastically -peaked  mountains  lying  due  north,  50  or  60  miles' 
distance  from  the  river.  Ho  estimated  their  height  at  10,000  to  12,000 
feet. 

The  Sekoli,  a  newly  discovered  tributary  of  the  Congo* — ^The  follow- 
ing information  respecting  the  recent  journc}^  from  the  Upper  Ogowe  to 
the  Sekoli,  a  noj-therly  tributary  of  the  Congo,  by  M.  Jacques  de  Brazza, 
brother  of  the  Governor  of  the  French  Congo,  is  taken  from  a  geo- 
graphical review  by  MM.  C.  Maunoir  and  H*  Duveyricr,  published  in 
*  Le  Tour  du  Monde '  (No.  1329)v  Starting  on  10th  July,  1885,  from  Madi- 
ville  on  tho  Ogowo,  M,  do  Brazza  crossed  the  forest-covered  country 
extending  to  the  north.  This  region,  inhabited  by  the  Mbeto  and  Ossete 
tribes,  is  fertile  and  well  populatcni.  After  travelling  a  month  through 
ilense  foresta,  the  party  emerged  on  to  the  great  plains  of  the  JMboko,  and 
reached  the  Sekoli  (the  Punga  of  Grenfoll),  an  important  tributaiy  of  the 
Congo,  at  about  l""  30'  N.  lat.  This  river  separates  the  country  of  the 
Mboko  from  that  of  the  Okota,  a  commercial  but  warlike  people,  inhabit- 
ing a  belt  of  forests  extending  over  nearly  two  degrees  parallel  to  tho 
Ivindo.  The  expedition  Uaen  entered  the  country  of  the  Jambi  and  stayed 
for  a  month  at  tho  tillage  of  lloku  (T  SO'  N.  lat.),  where  they  had  arrived 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  fever  attacks.  Unable  to  procure  guides  for 
his  journey  further  north  in  consequence  of  native  opposition,  M.  de 
Brazza  decided  to  return.  He  crossed  the  Sekoli  again  with  the  inten- 
tion of  deeccndiijg  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Congo.  On  the 
refusal  of  the  natives  to  furnish  him  with  canoes,  the  j>arty  set  to  work 
and  constructed  several.  After  a  month's  toilsome  navigation  they 
reached  the  point  where  the  Sekoli  receives  the  Aniboli  and  assumes 
larger  proportions.  Attracted  by  the  palt  to  be  found  on  the  desert 
banks  of  the  river,  wild  oxen,  antelopes,  elephants,  and  hippopotami 
swann  in  this  region.  The  travelleri*  at  last  reached  the  station  of 
Hbonga  on  1  st  January  last,  whence  they  ascended  the  Alima,  intending 
to  proceed  down  the  Ogowe  to  the  coast. 

Dr.  Fiicher's  Expedition.— We  regret  to  announce  the  temporary 
failure  of  Dr.  Fischer's  expedition  *  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Junker  and 

*  See  ante,  p.  395. 
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hia  companionfi.  According  to  the  latest  news,  which  is  contained  in  a 
telegram  to  Professor  Bastian  piiblisliod  in  the  Jnly  number  of  *  Peter- 
mami'e  Mitteilungen/  Dr.  Fischer  arrived  at  Zauzilmr  on  21et  June, 
after  an  abaenoe  of  one  year,  without  having  been  able  to  reach  the 
uufortnnato  traYellers  in  Unyoro.  He  started  on  10th  January  last  from 
Kagehi  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Unyoro  round  the  eaBtem  shores 
of  Lako  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  more  direct  route  through  Uganda  being 
closed  through  the  hostility  of  the  king.  Marching  through  tho  hitherto 
unexplored  region  on  the  east  of  the  lako,  the  traveller  contrived  to 
reach  Lake  Baringo,  Here  he  waa  overtaken  liy  famine,  and  bia  already 
slender  stock  of  goods  not  being  marketable  among  the  Masai,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  return.  His  journey  to  the  coast  was  accomj^lished 
vi4  Lako  Naivaaha  and  the  country  of  Kiknya.  Meanwhile,  news  has 
been  received  in  Zanzibar  with  roforenco  to  tho  whereabouts  of  Emiu 
Bey  and  his  companions.  On  2nd  July  a  letter  from  Dr.  Junker,  dated 
10th  February,  should  have  reached  Zanzibar,  but  the  latest  mail  from  East 
Africa  does  not  report  its  arrival.  This  letter  is  reported  to  contain 
news  of  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  kings  of  Uganda  and  Unyoro. 
A  battle  bad  been  fought,  and  Dr.  Junker  had  fled  with  King  Kabrega 
to  the  country  south  of  Lake  Albert  Kyanza*  He  had  lost  all  bis  collec- 
tions,  but  saved  bis  diary.  Emin  Bey  was,  acctnxliog  to  the  same 
information,  with  Signor  Caasati  again  on  the  Upper  Nile  in  Wadelai, 
whence  he  was  going  to  make  an  attempt  to  secure  his  provinces 
henceforward  for  tho  Egyptian  Government.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
exact  position  of  Dr.  Junker,*  or  of  the  reason  of  Emin  Bey's  return 
to  his  province,  but  tho  news  of  the  war  between  Uganda  and  Unyoro 
is  confirmed  as  to  date  by  Mr.  Mackay,  the  English  missionary  in 
Uganda. 

Lake  Ugami.f — A  German  trader  who  has  recently  (1885-6)  made 
the  circuit  of  the  Kalahari,  by  travelling  from  Wj' nburg  in  tho  Orange 
Free  State  through  British  Bechuanaland  to  Lake  Xgami,  and  thence 
southward  to  Upington  and  back  to  \\'ynburg,  furnishes  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  present  state  of  Lake  Ngumi  and  its  vicinity.  He 
reached  the  lake  on  September  ITth,  1885,  and  remained  near  it  during 
three  months,  visiting  during  that  time  Moremi's  new  capital  on  the 
Tunke  or  Tioge.  Tho  Tuana  (Batuana),  whose  chief  is  Moiemi,  owing 
to  some  recent  raids  of  the  l^Iatabeli,  have  retired  to  tho  swampy  region 
to  the  north  of  the  lake.  They  are  physically  and  morally  a  degenerate 
race,  and  their  numbers  do  not  exceed  five  hundred  souls.  The  more 
wealthy  among  them  have  horses  and  are  armed  with  guns.  The 
Bakuba  (Bayeiye)  and  the  Bushmen  are  their  slaves.     The  anonymous 

*  By  later  news,  just  arrived  by  telegram  from  Zanzibar,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Janker 
has  aucceeded  iq  getting  tb rough » and  ib  how  south  of  Victoria  Nyanza  ou  hij*  way  to  the 
coast. 

t  'Dcutsobo  EolonialzoituDg/  1886^  p.  iOl» 
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trader  tliiiiks  liiglily  of  the  Kalahari  for  cattle-rancMngj  and  points  out 
that  Lake  Ngami  is  more  acoessible  from  Walviseh  Bay  than  from  the 
Cape  or  from  KataL  Lake  Ngami,  according  to  him,  is  much  smaller 
than  it  used  to  he,  thus  confirming  what  other  oliscrvers  have  stated 
fiinco  Oswcll,  MujTaj,  and  Livingstone  first  visited  the  lake  in  1849. 
Mr.  Scions,  during  his  recent  vifciit  to  England,  furnished  some  informa- 
tion on  the  riyers  to  the  north  of  the  lake,  which  he  obtained  from 
Dr.  Aurel  Schulze.  Ac<:ording  to  this  explorer,  the  Tunko  (Tioge,  or 
Lower  Okavanga)  no  longer  fiowe  direct  into  the  lake,  but  forms  immonse 
Bwamps  to  the  north  of  it.  One  arm  of  it  jotna  the  Chobo ;  another 
(known  as  Dzo  aod  Mashahe)  loses  itself  into  the  Mabahe  Lake,  but  also 
Bends  an  arm  (the  Tamalukana)  southward  into  the  Botletlo,  which 
fiows  in  a  south- westerly  direction  into  Lake  Ngami,  and  in  a  south- 
easterlj  direction  into  Lake  Kumadao,  The  German  trader  gives  u 
copious  itinerary,  with  distanoee,  but  without  bearings,  and  hence  of 
but  little  use. 

ITpper  Niger. — The  French  gunboat  Niger  which  has  been  stationed 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Niger  since  1883,  made  a  voyage  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  from  Kulikoro  to  Jenno  in  Massina.  M.  Davoust, 
the  commander,  completely  explored  that  part  of  the  river,  hitherto  but 
imporfeetly  known  to  us  from  the  accounts  of  ]\Iungo  Park  and  Ecne 
Caille.  The  once  poiuilous  town  of  Sansandig,  Tvhich  at  the  time  of 
Muiigo  Park's  visit  was  still  a  considerable  commercial  centre,  is  now 
only  a  heap  of  ruins ;  the  town  fell  a  prey  to  the  Tukuleurs  after  a  long 
defence.  M.  Davoust  lias  placed  under  French  protectorate  all  the  tribes 
on  the  left  bank,  while  those  on  the  right  bank  from  Kulikoro  to 
Sansandig  remain  under  the  yolk  of  the  Tukuleurs,  whose  chief,  Ahmadu- 
Cheiku  resides  at  Segu-Sikoro, 

Dr.  Schinz  in  Herero  and  Ovambodand. — Br,  Hans  Schiaz,  a  German 
botanist,  has  recently  travelled  extetisively  in  the  countries  of  the  Ovaherero  and 
Ovambo,  in  Soulh-westem  Africa,  Besides  Btudying  the  geography  aud  botany  of 
tk©  region,  be  has  devoted  some  altentiea  to  the  iu habitants  aad  the  languages. 
During  an  extended  residence  at  the  Finnish  misaioDary  station  of  Olukenda,  in 
Ondonga,  ho  compik*d  a  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  language,  aad  whilst  on  a 
visit  to  Hum  be  on  the  Kuneue,  towards  the  close  of  1885,  he  did  the  same  for  the 
Onkurabi  tribe.  The  following  notes  are  from  a  letter  to  Mr*  E,  N,  Oust,  dated 
Olukonda,  February  188G*  The  Ovahercro  form  three  divisions,  namely,  the 
Ovfltjimba  in  Kaoko  (** waterless"),  in  tbe  north;  the  Ovaherero  proper  in  the 
centre ;  and  the  Ovambanteni  in  the  east,  on  the  borders  of  the  Kalahari,  They  all 
speak  dialects  of  the  Mme  language.  Their  original  seats  appear  to  have  been  far 
to  the  eastj  to  the  north  of  the  Zambcze,  and  the  country  whkh  they  now  occupy 
was  formerly*  to  a  large  extent  in  the  possession  of  the  Hau-Khoin  or  Berg-Damara. 
The  tribes  of  the  Herero  are  named  after  their  chief**,  the  moat  powerful  among 
whom  i»  Kamaherero.  The  govemment  is  patriarchal.  The  Ovatjimba,  whom 
Dr.  Schinji  considers  to  be  identical  with  the  Bashimha  or  Miiximba,  also  known  as 
Cimbebas,  are  coDtemptuoualy  named  thus  by  their  neighbours,  the  Ovambo*    The 
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origin  of  the  term  is  curious.  Tlie  0?ambo  inhabit  fine  "  Omagnmboa "  or  stockades, 
whilst  the  Ovatjimba  content  themsclvea  with  wretched  huts,  which  are  con- 
temptuously likened  to  the  holes  which  a  vertebrate  animal  called  the  ondjimbft 
builds  in  the  gigantic  ant-hills.  Dr.  Schinsi  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  sight  of  this  animaL  The  Ovatjimba  differ  in  almost  every  respect  from  their 
neighbours,  the  Ovambo.  They  are  cattle-rearers,  and  not  aCTicultnrists ;  they 
B|ieak  a  different  language,  and  have  a  patriaicbal  goveroment,  that  of  the  Ovambo 
being  despotic.  The  Uambangala  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Kunene,  including  the 
Oijknmbi  (O^^ankumbi),  Enkamlta,  and  Omulonda,  are  linguist ically  related  to  the 
Ovaherero  rather  than  to  the  Ovambo^  though  in  other  respects  they  resemble  the 
latten  When  Dr.  Schiuz  was  at  Kumbi  (Humbo)  the  Portuguese  wore  at  war  with 
the  Onkumbi,  or  he  would  have  gone  up  the  Kunene.  The  Ovambo  between 
Kaoko,  the  Kuuene,  tlie  Kubougo,  and  the  OTalierero,  comprise  twelve  tribes, 
namely,  Ondonga,  Uuknambi,  Ongandjera,  Uukuaruzi,  Oinbarantu,  Ondombosora, 
Uukuanyama,  Evale,  Ekanda,  Oka^rima,  Ombaudja  onene,  and  Ombandja  oshona. 
Each  tribe  speaks  its  own  dialect ;  the  six  tribes  named  first  constituting  a  western, 
the  others  an  eastern  group.  The  Finnish  missionaries  employ  the  dialect  of  the 
Ondonga  in  their  services.  Ovambo,  or  rather  Ova-ambo,  is  an  Herero  term  applied 
to  these  tribes,  derived  from  mnha^  **  the  well-to-do,*'  which  an  Omu-ambo  uses 
when  speaking  of  his  own  people.  Dr.  Schinz  proi>oses  to  go  to  Lake  Kgami,  and 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  languages  spoken  by  the  San,  iu 
the  Kalahari,  who  are  obliged  to  employ  interpreters  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Bushmen  of  Kama-Land  and  the  Khoi-Mieiu*  ; 

West  AfricaE  Exhibition  in  Parie. — An  exhibition  of  the  objectsi 
collected  by  the  French  West  African  expeditions  has  been  held  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plan  tea  nndor  the  anspicee  of  the  Natural  Hiatory  Mnaeum, 
According  to  a  report  by  Dr.  Ha  my  to  the  French  Geographical  Society, 
the  exhibition  haa  proved  very  successful,  having  been  visited  by  nearly 
30,000  people.  The  collections  embrace  the  natural  history  and  ethno- 
graphy of  the  whole  region  between  the  rivers  Kw^ilu  and  the  Mohangi. 
Dr.  Hamy'fl  paper  had  special  roferenco  to  the  anthropology  of  the 
native  tribes.  He  divides  the  numerous  negro  tribes  of  the  region  into 
five  groups:  (1)  the  Akoa  or  Westem  Pygmies,  nearly  related  to  tho 
Akkaa  or  Tikki-Tikki  of  Schweinfurth  and  Miani,  who  are  scattered  all 
over  tho  least  habitable  parts  of  the  country,  viz,  the  estuarj^  of  tho 
Ogow^o,  tho  Kjavifl  Mountains,  &c. ;  (2)  the  Congos,  inhabiting  principally 
the  south  of  the  region  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Sette ;  (3)  tho  Pongo, 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Gaboon,  with  whom  aro  connected  the  Orongu  of 
Cape  Lopez  and  the  negroes  of  Camma ;  (4)  the  Benga  of  Corisco  and 
the  neighbouring  coasts,  with  whom  shonld  be  classed  the  Okota,  tho 
Okanda,  tho  Apindji,  and  four  or  live  other  tribes  of  the  Ogowe; 
(5)  the  Fans  or  Pahuin,  Osyeba,  Chakoj  &c.,  forming  an  anthropo- 
phagous gronp  whose  migration  is  recent.  The  dispersion  oftheso 
difierent  negro  tril>es  over  West  Africa  f  with  the  exception  of  the  last- 
named  group)  has  been  regular.  Thoy  have  marched  in  successive  bands 
from  the  Upper  Ogow6,  in  a  southerly  or  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
coast,  where  each  succeeding  tribe  has  displaced  the  preceding  one. 
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Thns  tlie  Pygmies  have  "been  scattered  into  various  Email  groups,  the 
Congos  have  been  drivon  back  to  the  south,  while  the  Pongo  and 
Benga  have  been  dispersed  among  the  invading  Bakalai  and  Fahnin- 
Dr.  Hamy  has  devoted  special  study  to  the  fine  collection  made  by 
M.  Joseph  Cholet  among  the  tribes  of  the  Lndima  and  the  Niaii»  and 
Gonfinns  to  a  great  extent  Livingstone's  conclusions  regarding  the  re^ 
semblance  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  blacks  of  this  part  of 
Africa  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Osyeba,  who  are  con- 
nected Tvith  the  Pahuin  of  Gaboon,  are  found  to  have  come  originally 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ivindo,  a  large  affluent  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ogowe,  They  could  not  have  migrated,  as  some  have  supposed,  from 
one  of  the  great  equatorial  lakes,  because  they  are  profoundly  ignorant 
of  Eshery  and  navigation.  Again,  it  is  not  to  them  but  to  the  Ovambo 
of  the  Upper  Ogowe  that  the  tools  in  the  form  of  tho  beaks  of  birds 
(improperly  called  "  tools  of  sacrifice  **)  are  found  to  belong.  Tho  exist- 
ence among  tho  Fahnin  of  knives  similar  to  the  *'  puigahs  "  of  tho  ^iam- 
Niam  of  the  Welle  had  been  taken  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  as  indicative 
of  their  Oriental  origin.  The  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Franceville, 
viz,  the  Obambo,  Ondumbo,  and  Ovambo,  are  the  most  industrious  and 
intelligent  of  the  whole  region.  The  people  inhabiting  the  French  side  i 
of  the  Congo  and  the  banks  of  its  affluents,  appear  from  their  industrieK 
to  bear  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  natives  of  t]ie  upper  basin  of  the 
2^'Qe,  Certain  peculiarities,  such  as  the  use  of  wood  as  a  pillow,  would 
Hcem  to  indicate  that  among  the  Bobangui  immigrants  on  the  Nkundja 
tliere  are  truo  Ethiopians,  as  is  tho  case  in  other  j^arts  of  Equatorial 
Africa. 

The  Source  of  the  MissiBsippi.— With  reference  to  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  a  lake  source  of  the  Mississippi  beyond  the  old-established 
Lake  Itasca  of  Schoolcraft,  to  which  Captain  IfVillard  Glt^ier  has  laid 
claim,'  it  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Eussell  H  in  man,  in  an  article  in  the 
American  journal  Science  of  the  13th  August  last,  that  Captain 
Glazier's  claim  is  not  valid,  Mr,  Hinman  shows  by  reference  to  official 
documents  (reproduced  in  engravings  illustrating  his  paper)  that  tlie 
existence  of  this  smaller  lake  on  one  of  the  five  creeks  that  fall  into 
Lake  Itasca  was  known  to  Schoolcraft  in  1832  and  to  Nicollet  in  1843. 
Keither  of  these  explorers  gave  the  lakelet  a  name,  but  this  omission 
was  supplied  by  the  Land  Office  map  of  1879,  in  which  it  is  named  Elk 
Lake,  a  name  which  has  priority  over  "  Lake  Glazier/*  given  to  it  by 
Captain  Glazier  in  1881,  Mr.  Hinman  has  kindlj-  sent  us  a  tracing  of 
the  sheet  of  the  Land  Office  map,  marked  "  Township  No*  143  N,  ;*'  filed 
in  1876,  in  which  Elk  Lake  is  carefully  laid  down, 

Alaska:  News  of  Lieut,  Sehwatka's  Expedition,— News  has  been 
received  from  Lieut*  Schwatka,  who  was  sent  to  Alaska  in  command  of 
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an  exploring  expedition  by  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Times.  On 
the  way  to  Mount  St.  Elias  the  party  crossed  a  river,  the  existence  of 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  At  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from 
the  mouth  it  is  stated  to  be  a  mild  in  width  and  its  current  to  flow  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  river  has  been  named  Jones  river. 
To  the  east  a  glacier  20  miles  wide  was  seen  by  the  explorers,  which 
extended  for  50  miles  along  the  base  of  the  St.  Elias  Alps.  It  was 
named  after  Prof.  Agassiz.  Another  glacier  to  the  westward  was  named 
after  Prof.  Quyot.  After  three  days*  marching  Lieut.  Schwatka  and 
his  party  came  upon  a  third  glacier  which  was  named  in  honour  of 
Prof.  Tyndall.  From  this  point  they  resolved  to  penetrate  as  far  as 
thoy  could  into  the  heart  of  this  grand  but  desolate  icy  region.  At  the 
end  of  twenty  hours'  labour  they  came  in  sight  of  the  south  side  of  the 
great  mountain  to  which  belongs  the  icy  girdle  along  which  they  had 
been  travelling.  Olaciers  were  seen  rising,  sometimes  perpendicularly, 
to  heights  varying  from  300  to  3000  feet.  Enormous  crevasses,  some  as 
much  as  30  feet  across,  now  became  frequent.  After  a  great  many  difiGi- 
calties  had  been  surmounted,  a  height  of  7200  feet  above  the  snow-line 
was  at  last  attained.  One  incident  of  the  journey  was  the  discovery 
of  three  peaks,  ranging  from  8000  feet  to  12,000  feet  in  height,  which 
were  severally  named  after  President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Secretary  Whitney, 
and  Captain  Nicholls.  Mr.  Seton  Karr,  who  accompanies  the  expedition, 
states  that  the  whole  region  is  vastly  superior  to  any  other  mountainous 
district  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Lieutenant  Schwatka  hopes,  by 
renewing  his  attempts,  to  make  further  contributions  to  geographical 
knowledge. 

ITew  Geographical  Society. — A  "  Societe  de  Sciences  et  de  Geo- 
graphic "  was  formed  in  Haiti  in  June  last,  under  the  Honorary  Presi- 
dency of  His  Excellency  General  Salomon,  President  of  the  Bepublic. 
The  President  of  the  Society  is  the  Kev.  P^re  Weik,  and  the  Secretary 
the  Marquis  de  Teano. 
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W.  p.  Eduard  S.  Eiippell,  the  Nestor  of  African  explorers,  is  reported  to  have 
died  at  Frankfurt-on-Main,  his  native  town.  He  was  bom  on  November  10th,  1794. 
Having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  parents  when  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
withdrawn  from  the  **  gymnasium  "  in  his  seventeenth  year  to  receive  a  commercial 
training.  His  weak  health  compelled  him,  however,  to  desist  from  business,  and 
his  private  circumstances  fortunately  enabled  him  to  take  up  scientific  pursuits. 
In  1816  he  went  to  Italy,  where  ihe  made  a  geological  survey  of  Elba,  and  in  the 
year  after  he  visited  Egypt  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  After  his  return  to  Europe 
he  took  up  the  studies  of  astronomy  and  natural  history,  at  Genoa,  the  former 
under  Baron  von  Zach.  Thus  prepared,  he  performed  two  expeditions  which 
must  ever  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  geographical  exploration.  In 
1822-28  he  visited  Kordofan  (being  the  first  European  who  did  so),  Arabia  Petrsea, 
and  the  Bed  Sea;  in  1831-34  he  travelled  in  Abyssinia.  In  1839  the  Boyal 
Gkographical  Society  awarded  him  the  Patron's  medal  in  recognition  of  his  dis- 
coveries. Most  of  his  collections,  including  natural  history  specimens,  coins, 
Ethiopic  manuscripts,  &c.,  were  presented  by  Btippell  to  the  Senckenberg  Museiun 
or  to  the  town  library  of  Frankfurt.  He  published  his  *  Beisen  in  Nubien,  Kordofan, 
und  dem  Petraischen  Arabien'  at  Frankfurt  in  1829,  with  a  Zoological  Atlas 
(1826-30);  his'Beise  in  Abyssinien '  in  1838-40;  *  Systematische  Uebersicht  der 
V6gel  Nord-  und  Ostafrikas  *  in  1845 ;  *  Neue  Wirbelthiere  zur  Fauna  Abyssiniens ' 
in  1835-40 ;  and  several  minor  works  or  papers. 

Ednard  Bobert  Flegel. — ^The  death  of  this  persevering  explorer  of  the  Niger- 
Benue  bawn  is  reported  from  Brass  Town.  Flegel  began  his  career  as  purser  on  boaid  a 
Liverpool  steamer  trading  to  Africa.  In  1875  he  settled  at  Lagos,  and  in  1879  he  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  aflForded  him  by  the  agents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
to  accompany  the  Henry  Venn,  in  which  he  visited  the  Cameroons,  where  he  ascended 
the  peak  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Kirk,  and  afterwards  the  Upper  Benue.  His  ex- 
cellent map  of  that  river  published  in  the  '  Proceedings  *  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  (1880,  p.  336)  directed  towards  him  the  attention  of  the  German  African 
Association,  who,  in  1880,  voted  him  200Z.  towards  the  expenses  of  a  more 
ambitious  expedition,  which  was  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  basins  of  the 
Benue  and  of  Lake  Chad.  Flegel  ascended  the  Niger  to  Gomba  in  lat.  11^  30'  N., 
where  he  arrived  on  December  11th,  1880,  and  thence  travelled  to  Sokoto  by 
land.  Having  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Sultan  to  travel  in  Adamawa,  he 
proceeded  by  routes  not  hitherto  explored  to  Yola,  and  on  August  17th,  1882, 
he  discovered  the  source  of  the  Benue.  Early  in  1885  he  returned  to  Europe, 
when  the  African  Association  entrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  a  scientific 
expedition,  and  instructed  him  to  establish  two  stations,  one  on  the  Benue, 
the  other  to  the  south  of  that  river,  which  might  serve  as  bases  for  exploring  the 
country  between  the  Benue  and  the  Cameroons.  The  expedition  left  Brass  on 
May  22nd,  1885.  Ilerr  Flegel,  in  the  letters  published  in  the  *  Mitteilungen ' 
of  the  African  Association,  speaks  of  the  obstacles  which  were  placed  in  his  way 
by  ofiBcials  of  the  National  African  Company,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  commercial 
agent,  desirous  of  diverting  a  portion  of  the  Niger  trade  into  the  hands  of  a  Hamburg 
syndicate  which  it  was  alleged  he  represented.  He  was  refused  admission  into  Yola, 
but  succeeded  in  September  of  last  year  in  founding  a  station  at  Bakundi  on  the 
Tarabba,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Benue.  The  geographical  work  accomplished 
by  Herr  Flegel  is  of  high  value.    A  full  report  of  his  explorations  since  1882 
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still  remains  to  be  published.  The  only  separate  works  which  he  wrote  are  ^  Lose 
Blatter  ans  dem  Tagebnche  meiner  Hanssa-Freunde  nnd  Reisegefahrten,'  and  *  Drei 
Briefe  an  die  Freonde  deatscher  Afrikaforschung,'  both  published  at  Hamburg 
in  1885. 

Paul  Soleillet. — ^The  death  of  this  active  French  African  traveller  is  reported 
from  Aden.  Paul  Soleillet  was  a  native  of  Ntmes^  where  ho  was  bom  in  April  1842. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  traveller  in  1865,  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  In  1871 
and  in  1873  he  explored  a  portion  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  but  failed  to  reach  Tuat. 
Since  that  time  he  became  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  agitators  in  favour  of  con- 
necting Algeria  with  Timbuktu  and  the  Sen^al  by  a  Sahara  railway,  and  thus  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  French  African  Indies.  His  attempts  to  reach  Timbuktu  from 
the  Lower  Senegal,  in  1878,  1879-80,  and  1880  failed.  In  1881  M.  Albert  Godin, 
of  Havre,  entrusted  him  with  a  commercial  mission  to  Tajura  Bay  and  Shoa,  where 
the  king  showed  him  much  favour,  and  granted  him  large  tracts  of  land,  as  also 
a  concession  for  building  a  railway  to  the  Ghilf  of  Aden.  After  a  visit  to  Eafa, 
M.  Soleillet  returned  to  Europe,  in  1884,  only  to  return  soon  afterwards  to  Shoa. 
Besides  numerous  articles  in  French  geographical  papers,  M.  Soleillet  publisbed 
*  L'Avenir  de  la  France  en  Afrique '  (Paris,  1875) ;  '  L'Afrique  Occidentale '  (Paris, 
1877);  and  *  Voyagps  en  6thiopie'  (Rouen,  1885). 


PEOCEEDINGS  OP  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  SECTION 
OP  THE  BBITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

BIRMINGHAM  MEETING,  1886. 

Thb  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held  this  year  at  Bir- 
mingham, commencing  on  the  Ist  September.  The  Geographical 
Section  was  constituted  as  follows : — 

Presiuent. — Major-General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  k.c.8.i.,  c.b. 

Vice-Presidents. — H.  W.  Bates,  f.b.8.  ;  Admiral  Sir  E.  Ommanney,  c.b.,  f.r.8.  ; 
Major-General  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  k.cb^  m.p.  ;  Colonel  Sir  Lamb  »rt  Playfair,  k.c  m .o.  ; 
General  J.  T.  Walker,  c.b.,  f.r.s.  ;  Gaptidn  W.  J.  L.  Wharton,  b.n.,  f.b.s.  ;  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  B.E.,  k.c.b. 

Secbetariks.— F.  T.  S.  Houghton,  mjl.  ;  J.  S.  Keltie ;  E.  G.  Eavenstein 
{Recorder), 

ComoTTEK. — W.  Morris  Beanfort ;  R.  Capper ;  Rev.  Canon  Carver,  d.d.  ;  R.  W 
Felkin,  M.D. ;  Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  ila.  ;  Sir  Julius  von  Haast,  k.c.m.0.,  f.r.s.  ; 
R.  G.  Hobhes;  C.  E.  Mathews;  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  M.A.;  Professor  John 
Macoun,  m.a.;  E.  Delmar  Morgan;  John  Murray,  f.b.8.;  John  Rae,  ild.,  f.b.8.; 
Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  c.b.,  k.c.m.0.;  General  F.  H.Rundall,  B.E.;  Trelawney 
Saunders ;  General  R.  Strachey,  B.E.,  F.E.S. ;  General  Sir  Henry  Thuillier,  c.s.i.,  f.b  8. ; 
Joseph  Thomson ;  Canon  H.  B.  Tristram,  F.B.S. ;  A.  Silva  White. 

The  meetings  of  the  Section  took  place  in  a  spacious  class-room  of  the 
School  of  Arts,  and  were  for  the  most  part  well  attended.  Mr.  Douglas 
Freshfield's  paper  (on  Friday,  the  3rd  September)  on  Greographical 
Education,  led  up  to  an  instructive  discussion.     The  Boyal  Geographical 
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Society's  EsliibitioD  of  Educational  Appliances  was  excellontlj  displayed 
in  tho  basement  of  the  samo  building,  and  attracted  nnmerouB  visiturs. 

Altogether  tweotj-nino  papers  were  readj  including  nine  on  Africa, 
five  on  Asia,  and  six  on  Aincjrica. 

Thursday^  SepUmher  2nd, 

The  rRKSiDEKT  opened  tho  business  of  tbc  Section  with  an  address.  After  a 
few  opening  remarks  he  proceeded  as  follows : — 

As  to  the  subject  of  my  opening  address,  1  know  nono  more  befitting  the  occasion 
than  the  means  of  popnlarising  the  branch  of  science  to  which  the  meetings  in  this 
Section  will  be  devoted,  and  thus  attracting  towards  it  that  attention  which  it  merits 
— nay  which,  in  this  our  country  if  anywhere,  it  demands  and  necessitates. 

The  question  is  a  wide  one,  but  1  will  endeavour  to  narrow  the  field  of  its  dis- 
cussion to  suit  our  purpose  of  to-day,  and  keep  within  reasonable  limits.  A  few 
worda  will  suffice  to  lay  before  you  the  programme.  It  embraces;  first,  the  uses  of 
geography,  an  exposition  of  which  should  prove,  and  »  due  apprehension  of  which 
should  admit,  the  necensity  of  its  inclusion  among  the  s]^«cia!  studies  of  public 
schools ;  secondly,  the  mode  of  imparting  n  knowledge  of  geography  so  as  to  render 
it  at  once  practical  and  engaging;  and  finally,  such  illustrations  of  modem  travel 
and  research  as  may  servo  to  demonstrate  how  urgent  ia  tho  study  of  geography  to 
all  daaaea  in  this  country.  -  .  , 

To  begin  then  with  the  uses  of  geography.  There  are  doubtless  many  who  will 
fiay  demonstration  here  is  sui>erfluous,  and  that  if  its  use  was  not  admitted  it  would 
find  no  place  in  school  studies,  which  is  contrary  to  fact  ia  many  instances  ;  there 
-would  be  no  primers  or  elementary  works  on  the  subject,  whereas  they  may  be 
reckoned  by  the  score ;  books  of  travel  would  bo  rather  entertaiQing  than  instructive, 
a  charge  w^hich  many  recently  published  volumes  would  disprove ;  and  so  forth. 

Some  aj^ain  will  argue  that  its  uses,  such  as  tbey  are,  must  be  restricted  to  the 
few  specialists  who  aspire  to  be  geographers,  and  that  for  tie  million  it  is  enough 
to  curry  about  a  rough  idea  of  the  four  quarters  of  tbo  globe,  the  principal  countries 
and  ca.pitals  in  them,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  preliminary"  instruction  to  under- 
stand Bradshaw  and  Eiaedeker,  A  third,  and  v^^rhaps  the  largest  category  among 
educated  people,  consists  of  those  who  are  indifierent  to  the  whole  question,  and  are 
content  to  find  in  geography  eillier  an  honoured  branch  of  science  or  a  mere  nominal 
study,  according  to  the  views  of  the  latest  speaker  or  most  plausible  re^aoncr.  If 
it  be  allowablt;  to  apply  things  holy  to  things  profane,  no  truer  illustration  of  this 
class  can  be  given  than  the  Scriptural  definition  of  men  who  receive  seed  "  in  stony 
plflcea." 

To  the  first  of  the  above  T  would  say  that  the  place  which  geography  holds 
among  school  studies  is  not  that  which  it  ought  to  hold  if  its  uses  were  understocd 
and  appreciated.  Primers  and  elementary  books  already  published  are  good  enough 
in  their  way,  but  the  instruction  they  contain  is  not  seriously  imjjarted ;  and  it  may 
be  that  something  fitter  and  more  attractive  to  the  beginner  could  be  produced.  At 
]jn5gent  all  school -boolvs  on  geography  may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  to  be  consigned  to  the 
shelf  of  St  oondary  subjects ;  and  this  is  not  the  treatment  which  should  be  reserved 
for  a  study  of  such  real  magnitude.  By  and  by  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  oalabliah 
by  argument  and  example  the  indisputable  character  of  its  importance. 

For  those  who  look  upon  geography  as  a  profession  which  needs  rather  separate 
trniuing  than  general  education,  and  would  prefer  to  leave  its  acquirement  to 
travellers  aiming  at  distinction,  special  iats  in  Government  employ,  and  the  more 
zealous  and  scientific  Fallows  of  tho  Eoyal  or  any  other  geographical  society,  I 
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can  only  express  mj  regret  that  the  deluBion  under  wliicli  they  lie  unfite  them  fio 
thorouglily  to  understjiTid  and  much  less  satisfy  the  waots  of  a  rismg  generation. 
By  denying  the  universal  chRracter  of  the  study  they  clearly  misapprehend  its  trne 
scope,  and  are  dwarfing  it  to  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  conventional  school  task. 
As  a  matter  of  Stale  or  public  school  education  the  science  of  geography  should 
in  truth  be  elevated,  not  degra^led.  In  my  humble  opinion  it  should  be  placed  on  a 
par  with  classics,  mathematics,  and  hiijtory,  with  each  and  all  of  which  it  has 
aflinity.  Undoubtedly  there  are  accomplishments  which  come,  as  it  were,  of  them- 
selves, or  are  the  outcome  of  lightly-sown  seeds  in  the  home.  These  for  the  m<^st 
part  are  rather  mechanical  than  mental,  though  some  may  have  advocates  to  claim 
for  them  intelleclnal  honour.  But  a  knowledge  of  geography  is  not  to  be  so 
acquired :  it  will  not  come,  like  handwriting,  with  incidental  practice,  nor  ia  it  to  be 
gained  by  mere  travetliog.  To  move  from  place  to  place,  whether  across  seas  or 
oontinenta,  or  both,  to  go  round  the  globe  itself  and  visit  every  important  country 
and  capital  in  the  track  chosen,  even  to  prefer  byways  to  railways  and  search  into 
obscure  and  hidden  spots  rather  than  thaic  which  are  more  generally  fretiuented^ 
all  this  process  aCFords  admirable  matter  for  the  note-book  of  the  man  of  the  world 
and  observer,  but  will  not  educate  in  geography,  unless  the  student  himself  has  a 
Rerioua  purjK>»e  to  tuni  his  wanderings  to  the  account  of  science.  The  cursory 
description  which  would  apply  to  men  and  women,  cattle  and  conveyances,  hotels 
and  caravansaries,  restaurants,  coffee-houses,  and  the  like,  in  a  moving  panorama,  is 
not  always  suited  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  physical  aspects  of  a  country. 

To  the  indifferent  and  wavering,  to  those  who  would  wish  to  promote  the  study 
of  geography  if  they  could  feel  persuaded  that  it  needs  promotion,  but  who  would 
leave  to  the  better  judgment  and  esj>erience  of  others  the  decision  on  the  whole 
question  ;  to  those  who  are  content  to  accept  the  institution  of  a  professional  chair 
in  honour  to  the  science,  or  to  leave  geographical  study  to  the  primitive  teaching  of 
their  own  childhood,  whichever  course  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  temper  or 
fashion  of  the  times^I  can  perhai>s  do  no  better  than  ap|>eal  on  the  grounds  of 
urgency — in  other  words,  of  the  real  importance  of  the  cause  for  which,  in  common 
with  abler  and  worthier  advocates,  1  would  now  most  earnestly  plead.    The  open- 
ing verse  of  the  Bible,  in  imparting  to  us  the  first  great  act  of  creation,  at  once 
establishes  the  high  josition  among  the  lemons  to  be  taught  mankind  of  astronomy 
and  geography  ;  and  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  and  the  river  dividing 
into  four  heads — two  of  which,  the  Hiddekel  and  the  Euphrates,  still  mingle  tiieir 
waters  in  one,  after  a  long  separate  course  from  the  highlands  of  Armenia — is  an 
illustration  of  pure  geography  conspicuous  in    the  second  chapter,   immediately 
following  the  story  of  man's  formation.     To  say  that  there  is  a  special  fascination  in 
Biblical  research,  whether  geographical  or  archaeological,  is  to  say  what  those  alone 
know  who  have  made  such  studies  a  labour  of  love  sm  well  as  a  part  of  duty*    But 
those  who  do  know^  this  imth  from  experience  are  f«*ady  to  assert  it  without  reserva- 
tion,   I  have  myself  heard  the  assertion  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  industrious    contributors  to  8mitli*s   *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible*— one  who«e 
versatile  talent  and  ooniprehensive  intelhgtrnce  have  now  called  him  to  a  different 
sphere  of  usefulness,  but  who  is  no  less  a  sure  and  comi>etent  wiineas.    And  is  there 
no  faacmation  in  cootemphiting  the  marvellous  fact  I  have  jiLst  cited?    For  assuredly 
it  M  a  marvel  that  for  nearly  6O00  years,  or,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  itself  in  which  we  live^  and  the  bestowal  of  names  upon  things  animate 
and  inanimate  up  to  the  present  day,  we  find  two  ancient  rivers  retaining  their 
names  imchiingcd^Euphrates  and  Hiddekel     There  is  no  need  to  speculate  here 
on  the  Aryan  origin  attributed  to  the  first,  nor  ui>on  any  broader  meaning  implied 
by  the  latter.     I  can  mvself  answer  for  the  local  name  **  Fardt "  or  **  Al-far^t,"  and 
No.  S.— Oct.  1886.]  2  x 
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"Digla"  or  "Dagla"'  (witli  the  article,  Al-dagla,  Addagal,  Addigal)  in  use  between 
Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  touching  upon  Biblical  research,  I  may  be  told  that— according  to  bard 
thinkers  at  the  present  hour— 1  am  taking  a  sentimental  view  of  an  argument  which 
should  be  mainly  practical  But  the  geography  of  Mesojx^tamia,  as  of  Palestine, 
IB  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  practical  study,  CBpecially  in  these  days  of  possible 
railways  and  new  lines  of  intercommunication  east  and  west;  now,  too,  that  Cj^pnia 
is  ours,  and  the  immense  advantages  of  its  occupation  have  been  demonstrated  by 
time  and  experience.  Moreover,  if  any  geography  can  be  considered  BibUcal,  it  is 
that  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  both  as  regards  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old. 

I  am  not,  however,  going  to  dwell  upon  tliis  highest  view  of  the  subject*  llie 
connection  of  geography  with  Holy  Writ  is  self-evident,  and  the  twenty-one  years' 
history  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  only  just  written,  affords  an  admirable 
instance  bow  public  interest  may  be  aroused  to  support,  and  individual  energy  and 
intelligence  may  be  exercised  to  prosecute,  a  work  hallowed  by  association.  .  ,  . 

Turning  to  secular  things,  I  ahnost  seem  to  be  treading  upon  the  threshold  of 
platitudes  when  seeking  to  explain  why  geography  should  be  useful  to  young  men 
of  ordinary  culture,  for  whatever  career  they  may  be  destined  In  some  cases  it  is 
naturally  more  urgent  tts  a  study  than  in  others.  The  military  man,  for  example, 
should  bo  more  or  less  a  scientific  geographer.  His  profession  may  require  him  to 
survey  and  describe  new  regions ;  and  a  campaign  over  a  beaten  track  should  find 
him  acquainieii  with  the  minute  topography  and  physical  aspect  of  places,  at  least 
tJie  names  of  which  are  familiar  household  words.  The  sailor  should  in  like  manner 
bear  in  mind  the  conBgimition  and  character  of  sea-coasts,  and  carry  about  the  land- 
marks  of  his  own  observation  as  well  as  those  to  which  he  may  refer  in  books »  To 
both  must  geography  be  eminently  a  professional  study.  But,  considering  the 
«mormous  extent  of  our  Indian  Empire  and  Colonies,  and  the  many  foreign  States 
^vith  which  we  must  have  intimate  relations,  is  any  Englishman,  I  would  ask,  com- 
ptitent  to  discuss,  much  less  to  serve,  the  interests  of  his  country  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  physical  features,  resources,  producta,  population,  and  statistics  of  these  ? 
It  seems  to  me  to  bo  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject  and  citizen,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  ]X)or,  to  seek  information  on  these  heads  wherever  it  may  be  obtained. 

But  of  all  men  who  should  realise  geography  in  its  broad,  comprehensive  sense — 
both  as  an  aid  to  history  and  as  a  science  lo  which  history  may  be  sutordinate — first 
in  order  Is  the  statesman  in  whose  province  falls  the  disposal  and  jmrtitions  of 
countries  or  regions.  What  should  we  say  of  the  Judge — we  maybe  thankful  there 
are  none  buch  on  the  English  bench — who  not  only  gave  his  decision  without  master* 
iug  the  merits  of  the  case  before  him,  but  who  was  also  ignorant  of  the  law  and 
precedents  wliich  should  guide  him  in  the  treatment  of  those  merits  ?  The 
argument  might  apply  with  equal  force  to  other  callings  from  the  members  of  which 
jMfofessional  opinions  or  decrees  are  required  by  their  fellow-men.  Why^  the  evil 
would  be  so  great  and  so  palpable  that  its  existence  would  not  bo  tolerated  for  a 
single  day;  and  the  only  reason  why  it  u  allowed  to  prevail  in  matters  geographical 
\i  that  though  equally  great  in  re^^pct  of  these,  it  is  not  equally  jjalpable.  The 
statesman  may  not  know  the  situation  of  this  or  that  particular  place,  nor  its 
products  and  resources,  but  neither  does  the  public.  One  is  not  taught  geography 
any  more  tlian  the  other;  so  that  while  iguorance  and  error  are  brought  to  bear  on 
a  spurious  judgment,  the  critic  is  not  in  a  [ositiou  to  point  out  the  real  flaw,  and  th^ 
blunderer  escapes  the  scathing  condemnation  which  would  otherwise  await  him  in 
the  columns  of  the  morning  paper. 

Let  UB  suppose  a  case  by  way  of  ill  us  I  ration— a  case  which  conveys  no  exag- 
gerated idea  of  what  happens,  or  may  happen,  in  the  course  of  a  year — ^a  case  which, 
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without  belog  an  actual  occurrence,  has  iu  it  the  flavour  of  actual  occurroaces. 
There  is  a  largo  tract  of  land  in  the  far  West  or  far  Ea»t,  it  matters  not  which.  All 
that  13  known  about  it  is  that  it  is  called  Laputa  or  Barataria,  and  that  it  is  situated 
in  the  central  part  of  a  region  or  continent  so  vaat  that  it  might  bo  reasonably 
called  the  largest  quarter  of  tho  globe.  Well :  it  is  encroached  upon  by  a  |x>werful 
neighbour,  and  England  requires  the  preiservation  of  that  land's  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence. Her  beat  inatrucbora  on  the  Diatter  have  told  her  that  such  la  her 
inLerest,  and  she  believes  them.  Intervention,  therefore,  becomes  necessary ;  nego- 
tiationa  ensue ;  and  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  a  fiartition  of  territory 
and  demarcation  of  boundary— in  other  words,  the  question  becomes  one  of 
geography — what  I  should  call,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  hereafter^ Political 
Geoj^phy.  Who,  if  not  the  ruling  statesman,  should  know  the  true  principle  on 
which  to  deal  with  a  large  settlement  of  this  nature — one,  it  may  be,  involving 
ethnological,  commercial,  humanitarian  quite  as  much  as  territorial  considerations? 
Who,  if  not  the  agent  on  the  spot,  should  know  the  details  to  regulate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  princiijle  7  But  the  statesman  should  be  in  full  iwssession  of  his  ageut*8 
details,  and  ho  cafsablo  of  appreciating  them  not  ouly  from  the  latest  reports  supplied, 
but  from  a  certain  insight  into  the  matter  obtained  from  early  study.  lie  should 
have  been  coached  in  that  compreheoaive  kind  of  geography  which  would  have 
embraced  the  particular  information  required.  Under  present  arrangements  it  is  not 
so.  The  geography  taught  at  schools  is  too  simple  or  Ujo  scientifiG — too  complex  or 
too  su|>erficial ;  in  any  case,  it  is  not  the  geography  ivhich  would  benefit  the  cabinet 
minister  in  solving  a  territorial  difficulty  any  more  than  would  those  *'  ingenuaj 
artes  "  which  liavc  so  strong  a  civilising  influence  on  the  natural  man.  Experience 
in  classics  may  forestall  the  faulty  quotation  and  false  quantity,  but  fail  to  suspend 
the  false  move  on  the  iwlitical  board.  And  it  aetd  not  be  said  that  while  the  first, 
in  point  of  fact,  affects  the  speaker  ouly,  the  last  concerns  the  happiness  of  the 
million. 

We  now  reach  the  second  consideration  ;  the  mode  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
geogmphy  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  practical  and  engaging ;  and  I  may  be  i^rdoned 
if  I  dwell  u|>on  this  somewhat  lengthily,  for  it  involves  the  gist  of  the  whole 
question  before  us.  It  ia  always  easier  to  detect  a  flaw  than  to  find  a  remedy,  and 
iu  the  present  case  the  flaw  is  generally  admitted  by  exj^erts.  Q'here  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  its  character  and  extent,  but  apf^irently  there  are  none  on  its 
existence,  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  the  first,  hut  would  ask  leave  to  dismiss  the 
last  as  established.  Wo  are  told  on  excellent  authority  that  in  our  own  conntry  the 
elements  of  success  in  geography  are  wanting,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  practically 
accepted  by  the  representative  Society  for  this  branch  of  knowledge.  The  remedy 
has  been  suggested,  and  in  a  certain  sense  p^irtially  applied^  but  a  great  deal  more 
remains  to  be  done,  and  the  many  views  entertained  and  expressed  by  competent 
men  on  the  claimss  and  requirements  of  geography  iu  England  render  necessary  a 
short  review  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  situation,"  including  notice  of  work 
achieved  in  the  direction  of  reform. 

Iu  the  first  place  let  us  examine  into  the  work  done  and  doing  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  What  the  objects  of  this  Society  are,  and  what  have  been  its 
operfitions  for  half  a  centur}',  may  be  gathered  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Ch^ments 
Markham*s  interesting  record  pu Wished  on  the  occasion  of  its  completing  the  fiftieth 
year  of  its  existence  on  July  16,  1880.  I  quote  two  ^mssages  which  bear  ui>on  our 
present  lines  of  thought.  One  recites  tho  propositions  **  unanimously  accejited  as 
true  and  sound,"  wliich  are  in  truth  the  basis  on  which  this  now  flourishing 
institution  was  originally  formed-    They  are  thus  expressed : — 

"  That  a  Society  was  needed  wboae  sole  object  should  be  tho  promotion  and 
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diflfudon  of  that  most  iraportaot  and  enteitaiomg  branclx  of  knowledge,  geography  ^ 
and  tbat  a  u&eful  Society  might  thereforo  bo  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  London ;  that  the  interest  excited  by  tbis  department  of 
Bdeoce  is  universally  felt^  that  its  adrantagea  are  of  the  first  importance  to  mankind 
in  general,  and  paramount  to  the  welfare  of  a  maritime  nation  like  Great  Britain,, 
witli  its  numerous  and  extcnaiye  foreign  possessions;  that  its  decided  utility  in 
conferring  just  and  distinct  notions  of  the  physical  and  poUlical  relations  of  our 
globe  must  he  obvious  to  every  one,  and  is  the  more  enhanced  by  this  speciea  of 
knowledge  being  obtainable  without  much  difficulty,  while  at  the  game  tiroo  it 
affords  a  copious  source  of  rational  amuBement,  and  finally  that,  although  there  is  a 
vaat  store  of  geographical  infornjation  existing  in  Great  Britain^  yet  it  is  so  scattered 
and  dispersed^  either  in  large  books  that  are  not  generally  accesaible,  or  in  the- 
bureaus  of  public  departments,  or  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals,  as  to  bo 
nearly  unavailable  to  the  public."  ,  ,  . 

The  second  passage  from  Mr.  Markbam's  report  is  the  author's  own  estimate 
of  geographical  work — an  estimate  supported  by  a  wide  and  varied  pergonal  ex- 
perience ; — 

**  Geography  is  a  progreaaive  science.  Ever>*  year,  with  its  diacoveriea  and 
novelties,  also  brings  forth  a  large  crop  of  corrections  and  of  information  which  mo*.li6es- 
preconceived  theories  and  opinions.  It  is  this  freshness,  this  constant  supply  of  new 
material,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  many  charms  of  g;eographical  research,"  * 

Let  us  add  a  hope  that  when  its  real  scope  becomes  known  and  its  uses  more 
patent  to  our  masters  in  education,  efficient  advocates  will  not  be  wanting  to  secure 
its  acknowledgment  in  England  as  a  study  of  absolute  necessity. 

Of  late  years  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  pursuance  of  its  originally  ex- 
pressed aims  and  objects,  and  strong  in  the  experience  of  a  long  and  prosperous, 
career,  has  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  rising  generation  to  a  sense  of  their  short- 
comings as  regards  the  particular  science  in  the  promotion  of  which  it  has  its  own. 
raiaon  d'etre.  It  granted  prizes  to  such  public  schools  aa  chose  to  compete  for 
thorn,  &nd  after  sixteen  years*  trial  discontinued  the  grant,  owing  to  unsa  tin  factory 
results.  It  openai  corresp':>ndence  with  schools  and  colleger,  and  mtule  other 
judicious  and  hiudaUe  attempts  to  evoke  sympathy  and  support.  But  all  its  pro- 1 
ceedings  have  been  as  it  were  preliminary,  and  may  he  considered  rather  as  founda- 
tion-stones of  a  temple  of  success  than  the  outer  walls  or  any  visible  part  of  th& 
building  itself.  A  more  recent  attempt  to  reach  the  masses  was  the  Exhibition  of 
Educational  Appliances.  Objects  used  in  geographical  instruction  at  home  and 
abroad  were  collected  and  arranged  in  galleries  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  the  pubhc 
were  invited  to  inspect  them.  At  tbe  same  time  appropriate  lectures  were  periodically 
deUvered,  by  competent  and  experienced  men,  to  the  visitors,  many  of  whom  were  i 
not  merely  interested  amateurs,  but  persons  actually  engaged  in  school  teaching. 
Attention  was  called  to  ibe  fact  that  the  exhibition  was  purely  eduaitionjil ;  that 
there  were  in  it  B|Tecimens  of  German,  Austrian,  and  Swiss  maps,  executed  with  a 
finish  and  detail  unusual  in  our  school  maps  at  home ;  but  that  as  the  Society's 
iuijuiry  embraced  universities  as  well  as  schools,  part  of  the  appliances  exhibited 
were  used  in  Continental  universities,  though  in  reality  some  of  the  finest  mapa  i 
shown  were  found  also  in  the  higher  schools  of  Germany  and  Austria.t  Besides 
maps,  there  were  in  the  collection  globes,  modeb,  and  text-books,  the  presentations  i 


•  *The  Fifty  Yeara'  Work  of  the  Kojal  Geogrnphieal  Society,'  by  Clements  K 
Markham,  C.B.  (Murrtiy,  1881),  pp.  19,  126. 
t  See  Preface  to  Catalfiguu  of  Exliibitiou. 
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Tkoi  being  confined  to  countries  visited  by  the  inspijctor,  to  whom  the  task  of  collecUon 
iiad  beon  entmabed,  but  from  others  alsKj ;  and  these  were  further  supplemented  by 
contributions  from  British  publishers. 

The  result  of  this  new  departure— ^if  the  term  he  allowable — wa,^  pronounc4*d 
very  satiafactory,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  vr  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  the  Council  considered  what  would  be  the  next  b«*st  step  to  take  in  furthemncu 
of  their  desire  to  raise  tho  character  of  geographical  study.  At  a  later  date,  on  the 
reootnmendstion  if  their  Educational  Committee,  they  resolved  on  addressing  the 
universities  to  the  effect  that  chairs  or  readeriihips  be  instituted  similar  to  those 
which  were  at  that  time  filled  in  Germany  by  Carl  Hitter  at  Berlin,  and  Froft'a.sor 
Peschel  and  Richthofen  at  Leipsic,  In  carrying  out  tho  resolution  alternative 
schemes  were  submitted*  The  Council  would  appoint^  under  ai>|>roval  of  the  uni- 
versity authorities,  a  lecturer  or  reiider  in  geography,  |jaid  out  of  tho  Society's  funds, 
lie  being  accorded  a  fitting  local  status ;  or  each  uuiveriiiity  might  join  with  the 
Council  in  the  matter  of  payment,  and  a  reader  be  appointed  by  a  committee  in 
which  the  Society  should  be  represented. 

Ihua  far  I  have  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Roy&l  Geographical  Society, 
and  I  think  you  will  allow  to  those  reapi:tnsiblo  for  them  the  credit  of  moving  in 
the  right  directioD,  with  a  genuine  desire  to  promote  a  gootl  cause.  But  the  new 
Geographical  Societies  have  not  been  idle ;  Edinburgh  and  Manchester  have  shown 
an  intelligent  figour  in  seeking  to  popularise  the  study  of  geography,  and  much  has 
been  done  in  both  placea  within  tho  post  few  mouths  only,  which  is  worthy  of 
permanent  record*  Of  Manchester  I  can  sj>eak  with  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
knowletlgej  liaving  read  two  papers  there,  and  had  the  advantage  of  making  the 
ncquaintance  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Society.  The  movement  in  a 
great  commercial  city  such  as  this  may  well  aid  in  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  London  Society  ;  for  nothing  could  more  faithfully  demonstrate  the  practical 
uses  of  the  science  under  consideration  than  the  fact  that  it  had  a  centre  in 
ilanchesten  As  to  the  nature  of  the  recent  work  there,  I  need  refer  only  to  the 
Exhibition  of  Geographical  Appliances  which  followed  that  in  London— arranged  by 
the  mayor  at  an  art  gallery  lent  for  the  purjn^se.  We  are  told  in  the  published 
I'eports  that  space  could  not  be  found  for  allowing  all  the  sj^cimens  sent,  but  that  a 
selection  was  made,  and  that  maps  were  tho  main  feature^  These  were  of  many 
countries^ — English,  German,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Xorwegi an, Swedish^  Russian, 
American,  and  Canadian — among  the  Norwegian  being  a  fine  series  presented  to  the 
Manchester  Society  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  Christiania.  During  the  exldbition, 
seven teim  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  building  on  subjects  connected  with 
geographical  education.  Every  divy  lectures  were  given  of  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  each,  on  the  contents  of  the  rooms,  to  audiences  ranging  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  special  Education  Committee,  appointed  with 
reference  to  the  Exhibition  of  Geographical  Ediicational  Appliances,  were  enabled,  at 
the  close  of  their  work,  to  report  to  the  Council  that  in  their  opinion  the  object  of 
the  Society  had  been  accomplished,  and  expressed  a  hofjo  that  the  impression 
produced  might  not  be  allowed  to  evapomte,  but  should  rather  be  '*  fostered  to  more 
definite  results  in  this  extensive  branch  of  human  knowledge/'  From  Manchester, 
the  London  Society's  collection  of  Geographical  Appliances  was  transferred  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr*  Havenstein  at  tho  opening  meeting  in 
the  Museum  on  the  14th  of  June, 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  special  eflbrta  have  been  made  and  continue  to  be  made 
to  popularise  a  science  wliich  has  never,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  held  its 
proper  place  in  tho  educational  programme  of  our  schools  or  universities.  We  must 
oot,  however,  lose  sight  of  one  important  consideration.    More  remains  to  be  done 
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tban  to  institute  a  chair,  a  jirofessorahip,  a  readersliip.  It  must  bo  clenrly  under- 
stood on  what  general  lines  of  study  wc  are  about  to  proceed.  Is  geo^rapliy  to  be 
taught  in  its  full,  eomprehenaive  sense  as  something  involving  a  knowledge,  more 
or  less,  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  of  ethnology, 
zoology,  botany,  geology,  of  men  and  manners,  laws  of  natioos,  modes  of  govern- 
ment, statistic*,  and  jKilitics,  something  requiring  in  the  disciple  a  quick  ear,  a 
searching  eye,  an  appreciation  of  scenery  and  outer  suhjects  as  well  as  physical 
aspects  of  countiy,  a  power  of  picturesque  but  an  adhcreuce  to  accurate  description  ? 
jf  BO— and  I  behevo  I  have  only  stated  the  qualifications  of  the  travelled  and 
finished  geographer— would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the  component  parta 
of  the  science  should  not  be  reconsidered,  and  a  subdivision  effected  which  would 
make  it  easier  to  deal  with  than  geography  as  now  understood,  under  the  tenus 
physical,  political,  and  perhaps  commercial  ? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  governments  or  geographical  societiea,  our 
boards  or  our  universities — whichever  distinguished  body  takes  the  matter  in  hand, 
separately,  it  may  be,  or  in  concert^ — will  have  to  cater  for  a  multitude  of  pupilsj  and 
that,  whatever  change  eventually  takes  place  in  programmes  of  study,  the  division 
of  school  teaching  into  two  great  representative  branches,  classics  and  mathematics, 
is  a  practice  which  has  hitherto,  at  most  public  schools,  resisted  the  shock  of  inno- 
vation. The  maintenance  of  this  time-honoured  custom  is  not  so  much,  to  my 
mind,  an  illustration  of  conservative  principle — ihal^  we  all  know,  is  powerless 
against  national  progress — as  the  assertion  of  a  profound  truth,  similar  to  that 
which  in  the  region  of  language  separates  the  Semitic  from  the  Aryan  category  of 
tongues.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  distinction  which  eadsts  in  the  human  organi- 
sation between  mind  and  mind— a  distinction  apparent  in  the  boy  as  in  the  man, 
at  school  as  at  college— in  the  battle  of  life  itself  as  in  the  period  of  propa ration 
for  battle.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  school  studies  fall  essentially  under 
one  or  other  of  these  divisions ;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  student*8  progress  will  be 
in  accoidance  with  his  idiosyncrasies ;  that  the  studenfs  taste  should  bo  considered 
in  the  master's  system ;  and  that,  in  dealing  with  geography,  we  ought  not  to 
throw  it  wholesale  into  the  Imnds  of  the  professor  or  reader,  hut,  as  a  primary 
measure,  separate  U  to  suit  the  capacity  of  t!ie  classical  as  of  the  mathematical 
intelligence,  so  that  the  one  part  comes  within  the  province  of  history  and  art,  the 
other  within  the  limits  of  unadulterated  science.  Attention  to  both  sections  should 
be  impemtive,  so  far  as  attention  to  classics  and  mathematics  is  imperative,  but  the 
standard  of  competence  attained  in  either  must  depend  on  the  mind  and  bent  of  the 
pupil,  who  might  readily  excel  in  one  but  fall  short  in  the  other,  not  being  even 
distinguished  if  the  subject  of  study  were  undivided. 

Not  six  months  ago  1  wrote  as  follows :— **We  are  authoritatively  told  that^  at 
one  of  our  greatcat  public  schools,  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  representative  of 
its  class,  there  is*  no  systematic  teaching  of  geography  at  all,  but  *  that  in  the  history 
leissons^  as  well  as  in  tlie  classical  lessons,  a  certain  amount  of  geography  is  intm- 
duoed  incidentally/  Again,  if  we  look  at  the  universities  abroad,  it  has  been 
found  the  custom,  until  quite  lately,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  to  combine  the 
chairs  of  geography  and  history  under  one  professor,  Now  the  *  incidental '  cha- 
racter of  geographical  instruction  is  a  tacit  declaration  of  ita  unimportance,  which 
every  da/s  experience  shows  to  be  without  warrant ;  and  its  combination  with 
history  may  bo  an  expedient  to  render  it  less  distasteful  than  it  appears  as  a  sepa- 
rate study.  But  a  useful  bint  may  be  taken  from  the  Continental  practice,  and  a 
partial  fusion  of  two  departments  effected,  which  would  commend  itself  to  common 
aense^  and  to  judge  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  certain  of  our  educational  ex|3erts, 
might  not  be  objected  to  by  head-masters  in  England  oolloctively.    Let  us,  then. 
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endeavour  to  extract  from  the  lessons  of  conventional  geography  that  part  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  Btndy  of  natioos  and  people,  and  place  it  nnder  a  new  and 
more  appropriate  head.  In  ibia  view,  ao-called  '  political  ge<^raphy/  stripped  of 
its  purely  scientilic  belongings,  wonld  be  taught  in  connection  with  history,  and 
made  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  early  training  of  British  statesmen,  whoso  after- 
reputation  should  be  more  or  less  the  outcome  of  a  university  career,  the  grounding 
of  a  public  or  grammar  school,  or  private  tuition.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
amalgamation  of  what  may  be  considered  *  scientific  *  geography  with  history.  One 
is  as  thoroughly  apart  from  the  other  as  geology  ia  from  astronomy  "  * 

The  meaning  of  the  verbal  combination  **  political  geography "  requires  some 
kind  of  analysis.  OonveBtionally,  and  in  an  educational  sense,  it  is  the  descnption 
of  the  political  or  arbitrary  divisions  and  limits  of  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states ; 
their  inhabitants,  towns,  natural  prodwctions,  agriculture,  manufacturesi,  and  com- 
merce, as  well  as  laws,  modes  of  government  and  Focial  organisation— everything 
being  viewed  with  reference  to  the  artificial  divisions  and  works  made  by  man. 
Accepting  this  interjjretation  of  its  objects,  who  can  hesitate  to  admit  its  palpable 
and  immediate  relation  to  history?  The  mathematical  science  which  investiiiatea 
the  physical  character  of  territory  and  territorial  boundaries  is  in  thia  case  but  a 
secondary  requirement  and  can  be  always  fairly  disposed  of  iu  the  recognition  of 
results.  Otherwise,  we  have  simply  commercial  geography  with  ethnography,  and 
oongiderations  which  we  may  call  political  in  the  present,  but  which  are  undoubtedly 
historical  in  the  past,  Surely,  then,  it  would  be  wise  and  reasonable  to  oomhine 
the  studies  of  history  and  iKiUtical  geography — putting  a  wider  inlerpretatirm  than 
the  conventional  one  upon  tlie  latter  designation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
together  should  be  just  the  sort  of  pahutum  dispensed  ^to  the  rising  generation  of 
statesmenj  diplomatista,  and  all  who  aspire  to  the  name  of  |x>l)tician,  in  ita  higher 
sens©  of  capability  to  promote  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  national  welfare. 

An  admirable  lecture  on  **  Geography  in  its  Kelation  to  History  "  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  James  Bryce — the  late  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs— in  connection 
with  the  recent  London  Exhibition  of  Geographical  Appliances.  ITiose  who  are 
acquaiiited  with  it  will  readily  understand  why  I  pause  to  remark  on  its  enlightened 
teaching ;  to  those  who  have  not  that  advaolage  I  would  explain  that  it  seems  to 
embody  the  arguments  of  Modern  Thought  on  the  imix>rtant  question  we  are  now 
considering,  and  that  a  brief  alluaion  to  it  is  therefore  no  irrelevant  introduction 
here*  The  lecturer,  seeking  to  demonstrate  that  history  and  geography  touch  one 
another  in  certain  relations  and  interesta,  laid  down  tbe  proposition  that  man  is, 
in  history,  more  or  less  "  the  creature  of  his  environmeut "  ;  that  "on  one  side,  at 
all  events,  he  is  largely  determined  and  influenced  by  the  environment  of  nature  "  j 
and  that,  **  it  is  in  discovering  tlie  diObrent  effecta  produced  on  the  growth  of  man 
as  a  political  and  State-forming  creature  by  the  geographical  surroundings  in 
which  he  is  placed  **  that  one  jwiint  of  contact  ia  found.  Ee»  moreover,  maintained 
that  man,  "although  he  may  lift  himself  above  his  environment,  canoot  altoi^cther 
escape  from  its  power*'*  Dividing  tbe  infiuences  thus  exercised  into  three  classes, 
he  showed  that  those  arising  from  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface  affected 
movements  of  races,  intercommunications,  and  barriers  of  separation ;  that  those 
belonging  to  climate  affected  the  occupation  or  abandonment  of  particular  localities 
on  the  score  of  health,  fertility,  or  non-fertility  of  soil,  and  consequently  commerce 
and  cultivation ;  and  that  those  which  owed  their  existence  to  natural  products 
immistakably  directed  the  cnergiea  of  peasantry  and    people  into  certain   fixed 


'  Asiatic  Quarterly  Eeview,'  April  1886 ;  *♦  The  rolilical  Geography  of  A*itt." 
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chatinelB  of  eoterprise — a  result  whicli  applies  to  the  zoolo;^y  as  well  as  to  the 
minerftl  and  agricultural  resources  of  a  country.  He  made  the  Tory  true  observa- 
tion that  the  **  auimala  affect  man  in  liifl  early  state  in  resiicct  to  the  enemies 
he  has  to  face,  in  respect  to  hia  jxiwer  of  living  by  the  chaise,  in  res|;ect  to  iho 
clothing  which  their  furs  and  skins  offer  to  hiiu,  and  in  resi>ect  to  the  use  he  Is 
enabled  to  make  of  them  |is  beasts  of  burden  or  of  food "  ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
cluded that  **  zoology  conies  to  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  eiivironraenb 
ont  of  which  historical  man  HpringB."  A  volume  might  well  be  written  on  this 
suggestive  theme  alone ;  and  if,  as  I  believe^  the  |)ro|K>Jiition  of  a  human  being's 
dependence  on  environmcot  be  admissible  in  its  entirety,  what  a  field  of  speculation 
ia  open  to  the  iuquirer  f  A  condition  held  applicable  to  Ihe  unreckonetl  millions  of 
to-day  must  have  had  a  n^arvellous  effect  in  giving  character  to  original  Man  1 

This  couct-ption  of  man*s  environment  supposed  heads  or  branches  of  geography- 
all  bearing  upon  history,  which  miglit  be  distinguished  by  names  such  as  ethno- 
logical, sanitaj-y,  commercial,  linguistic,  ywlitical  and  niilitaryj  iegal^the  last  lead- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  sea-chanuelF,  in  which  sevenil  States 
have  interests.  As  time,  however,  will  not  allow  me  to  quote  the  lecturer's  apt 
and  well-put  illustrations  which  followed,  I  may  mention  that  the  express  object 
with  which  they  were  introduced  was  to  show  how  **  the  iK>ssession  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  a  full  graap  of  the  geographical  conditions,*'  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  **  will  enable  a  person  studying  their  history  to 
make  the  history  more  intelligible  and  real,'*  In  strict  conformity  with  tliia 
opinion,  and  in  the  conviction  that  the  want  of  geographical  knowledge  and  "full 
grasp "  of  geographical  conditions  will  betray  men  in  power  to  commit  dangerous 
mistakes,  calculated  to  injure  the  national  prestige  and  credit,  and  men  out  of 
power  to  beoonie  their  upholders  in  error,  I  would  express  tlie  hoi>c  that,  in  any 
future  arrangements  which  may  Ixs  perfected  for  the  better  education  of  our  country- 
men, while  physical  atul  sclentilic  geography  are  invested  with  a  degree  of  prominence 
and  honour  to  which  they  have  hitherto  never  attained,  that  branch  of  study  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  political,  will  be  reconsidered  and,  if  necesaaryi 
newly  defined  by  comx>etent  men.  The  conclusion  at  '\\  hich  I  have  myself  arrived 
—one  which  1  am  quite  ready  to  abandon  btfore  the  arguments  of  sounder  reason — 
is  that  we  have  here  something  which  belongs  mainly  to  history,  and,  in  such  light, 
Uii  iycientitlc  should  be  separated  from  Us  non-scientific  elements.  A  partition 
should  be  made  which  would  equally  suit  the  mind  of  the  student  whose  tendencies 
are  rather  towards  metaphysics  than  mathematics,  as  of  him  who  is  a  votary  of 
practical  science  only.  I  do  not  presume  to  touch  upon  the  action  of  universities, 
except  to  say  that  I  can  conceive  no  better  example  could  be  afforded  that  the 
intellect  of  England  had  due  regard  lor  the  material  interests  of  England,  than  by 
the  creation  of  a  chair  for  scientific  geography  and  the  relegation  of  that  which  is 
non-scientific  to  the  chair  of  history,  I  now  turn  to  the  third,  or  illustrative 
portion  of  the  subject  under  discuasion. 

To  illustrate,  by  iu stances  of  modem  travel  and  research,  the  urgency  of  geo- 
graphical htudy  to  young  Englishmen,  especially  those  who  from  adventitioua 
]oaitiou,  ambition,  or  ability  are  likely  to  hold  tho  helm  in  any  department  of 
State,  I  see  no  fitter  way  than,  by  a  retrospect  of  the  woik  done,  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  whether  we,  as  a  natiou,  would  have  i>articipated  more  directly  in  that 
work,  or  derived  more  legitimate  benefit  from  it,  had  we  been  better  instructed, 
Kow  this  is  a  delicate  question  to  j)Ut,  if  applied  to  particular  cases,  because  it  in- 
volves matters  of  policy,  and  belongs  to  the  domain  of  pure  i>oUtic3  rather  than  to 
any  form  of  political  geography  i  but  I  shall  not  presume  to  ask  whether  we  could, 
or  could  not,  have  acted  more  wisely  in  this  or  that  diplomatic  difficulty,  only 
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whether  the  solution  of  swch  a  difficulty  does  not,  in  point  of  fflct»  depend  upon  a 
geograpbical  experience  which  we  do  not  always  possess,  and  cannot  always  com- 
mand from  others,  Uaving  explained  upon  what  particular  instances  of  prograes 
in  the  field  of  exploration  or  discovery  I  ahould  dwell,  at  this  stage  of  ray  address, 
I  will  now  speak  more  definitely.  Though  my  own  jjersonal  experience  of  travel 
has  been  obtained,  more  or  less,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  I  cannot  hut  feel 
that  Europe  is  more  familiar  to  mo  in  it«  chief  cities  and  highways,  and  more 
j>opnlar  social  haunts,  for  the  geography  of  which  there  is  no  demand— notwith- 
standing abundant  and  choice  material — ^than  as  a  subject  for  scientific  description. 
So  also  with  the  United  States.  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  Hudson 
River,  with  all  their  recommendations,  have  certainly  no  gbss  of  novelty,  and  my 
personal  knowledge  is  unfortunately  restricted  to  these  points.  In  Asia,  I  have  a 
wider  fields  from  the  Canton  Kiver  to  the  Ibsphorus— but  for  obvious  reasons  a 
comer  of  this  will  suMce  for  present  purposes*  In  Africa  I  have  made  quite  recent 
acquaintance  with  the  Congo^ — that  great  river  whose  introduction  into  our  mapa  in 
its  entirety  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  geographical  feats  of  modem  times*  My 
experience  of  it  was  brief  and  confined  to  its  lower  section,  but  the  two  months 
passed  at  Vivi  and  between  Banana  and  Isanghila  were  not  without  instructive  use. 
Plainly,  then,  after  a  retrospect  of  work  lately  achieved  by  travellers  and  explorers, 
I  will  limit  such  comments  as  1  may  have  to  oOer  to  ihe  Congo  for  Africa,  and 
Eastern  Persia  for  Asia. 

(After  a  brief  mention  of  the  principal  geographical  explorations  of  the  past 
year,  the  President  continued :— ) 

With  one  exception  1  omit  all  reference  to  **  projected  "  expeditions,  of  which  the 
number  is  unusually  great. 

The  exception  will  be  disposed  of  in  very  few  words.  It  relates,  perha[>s,  rather 
to  a  mooted  subject  than  to  a  new  project,  the  research  of  the  Antarctic  Polar  Seas, 
on  which  a  paper  woa  read  last  year  at  the  Aberdeen  Meeting  by  Admiral  Sir 
Emsmus  Ommanney.  Men*s  minds  are  so  fully  occupied  at  the  present  hour  with 
the  thousand  and  one  practical  interests  which  arise  like  sparks  out  of  the  fast- 
rolling  wheel  of  Progress,  that  the  theory  of  an  unknown  tx>lar  region  may  not  jxia* 
sess  tlie  fascination  which  it  exercised  in  days  when  steam  power  had  been  less 
developed,  and  electricity  had  not  exhibited  a  tenth  part  of  its  now  familiar  uses  and 
effects.  NovertheleaSj  there  is  something  to  stir  the  imagination,  even  of  this  un- 
imaginative age,  in  the  theory  of  a  South  Polar  Sea ;  and  there  is  something 
practical  in  the  proposition  besides,  for  it  tends  to  give  substance  and  meaning  to 
tha  unknown.  If  the  object  of  exploring  that  comparatively  neglected  comer  of  the 
globe  commend  itself,  as  I  know  it  does  to  many,  assuredly  the  project  opens  a 
worthy  tield  of  enterprise  for  this  nation  above  all  others.  The  perils  may  be,  as 
stated  on  good  authority,  far  greater  than  those  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  but  the  conditions 
of  the  two  poles  greatly  differ,  and  It  is  most  desirable  to  Snd  such  a  winter  quarter 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle  as  has  never  yet  come  within  the  experience  of  any 
human  being.  Those  interested  in  this  important  question  may  remember  that 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
further  exploration  of  the  immense  region  referred  to^near  which,  some  fifty  ycara 
ago,  James  Ross  made  his  famous  discoveries.  Hitherto,  for  reasons  which  might 
readily  be  explained,  no  report  has  been  issued  ;  and  perhaps  iho  wiser  and  better 
preliminary  step  towards  bringing  matters  to  a  successful  issue  would  be  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  Committee  by  the  accession  of  influential  members.  I  now  leave 
the  subject  in  the  hands  of  experts,  who  alone  are  qimiified  to  deal  with  it  in  detail 

To  return  from  this  brief  digression.  There  are  two  regions  in  which  geographical 
activity  has  been  evinced  in  a  remarkable  degree :  both  are  m  that  large  continent 
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whicli  one  who  knows  it  aa  well  as  any  living  man  haa  qualified  as  **dark'' — the 
east  and  west  coastfi  of  Africa,  It  is  really  astonishing  to  trace  tlie  cbanges  in  a 
map  of  Africa  daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Large  spaces  that  were  quite 
hlank  have  been  filled  up  witU  conspicuous  delineations  of  mountains — fine  lines 
representing  rivers,  crossed  by  or  connected  with  finer  lines  of  affluents  or  feeders — 
with  names,  circles,  and  dots  for  towns  or  villages.  Yet  as  I  now  contemplate  that 
map  in  its  latest  forna,  it  seems  to  me  that  hundreds  of  spots  visited  have  yet  to  be 
indicated,  and  that  the  coast-lines  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  one  aide  and  the 
Atlantic  on  the  other,  are  teeming  with  life  impcjrted,  as  it  were,  from  Europe. 
Singly  or  collectively,  emissaries  and  miss ionarics— would-be  settlers  or  mere 
explorers— the  number  of  these  now  in  movement  foretells  in  the  course  of  time  a 
change  in  the  poUtical  divisions  of  the  country,  whatever  the  result  for  good  or  evil. 
For  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  take  the  whole  extent  from  20*^  K.  to  30°  S,, 
leaving  out  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tri|Joli,  and  Egypt,  as  pL^itical  considerations 
more  or  less  understood  in  England.  On  the  west,  Gennany  has  stepped  in  to  hoist 
the  flag  of  colonial  power,  and  is  to  be  recognised  at  the  Canieroons.  France  has 
jKDSsessions  and  protectorates  between  Senegal  and  the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  which 
promise  development  and  consolidations  such  as  it  is  now  impossible  to  estimate. 
Below  the  Gold  Coast  she  has  just  added  to  the  Gaboon,  by  agreement  with  the 
Belgian-African  International  Association,  an  amount  of  territory  which  gives  her 
in  place  of  a  comparatively  small  settlement,  a  continuous  coast-line  of  more  than 
360  miles,  touchiog  inland  a  great  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Congo.  Those 
who  would  know  how  her  agents  work  for  her  have  only  to  read  the  narrative  in  the 
publications  of  her  Government,  her  geographical  society,  or  the  records  of  her 
missionary  fathers*  They  will  there  learn  that  if  her  soldiers  find  active  service  in 
Senegal,  the  P^res  du  Saint  Esprit  are  not  slack  in  peaceful  attempt  to  educate  and 
civilise  the  natives  of  the  Gaboon.  Spain  and  Portugfll  have  also  possessions  which 
have  been  lat^ely  extended  on  the  seuboard  of  West  Africa ;  and  the  international 
partition  eflected  at  Berlin  has  confirmed  to  tho  latter  her  right  to  lands  which  had 
been  denied  on  more  than  one  distinct  occasion  during  the  last  half-century.  .  .  . 
For  the  east  coast,  again,  Germany  has  annexed  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  .  .  . 

This  drawing  within  the  pale  of  civiliBation  of  semi -barbarous  States,  this  in- 
clusion among  common  things  of  the  uncommon  and  strange  by  the  independent  or 
joint  action  of  individual  agents,  is  a  matter  which  cannot  fail  to  arouse  a  deep 
interest  in  those  European  Powers  whose  position  is  secured,  or  prestige  enhanced, 
hy  .the  maintenance  of  empires,  kingdoms,  or  colonies  beyond  the  seas,  over  and 
above  their  home  ix^ssessions.  It  has  been  seen  that  France  and  Germany  have 
marked  their  sense  of  the  situation  by  fresh  annexations.  The  first,  it  is  true,  has 
made  her  West  African  gains  a  mere  supplement  to  the  more  paliiablc  advantage* 
obtained  under  treaty  with  Mad«^scar  and  Annam ;  but  M,  de  Brazza's  exertions 
on  her  behalf  have  won  the  important  line  of  tho  Ogowd  river— the  additional  terri- 
tory on  the  seaboard,  to  which  we  have  referred,  being  a  bargain  of  comi>amtively 
trivial  cost  England,  in  tho  meanwhile,  has  refrained  from  active  interference, 
further  than  reserving  for  herself  certain  rights  connected  with  the  Niger  and  Gold 
Coast,  and  entering  into  treaty  with  Portugal  in  respect  to  the  Lower  (>ongo.  The 
resen-'ation  was  a  political  fact,  to  which  wo  need  not  do  more  than  allude ;  but  the 
treaty  calls  for  a  word  of  remark.  It  was  never  ratified,  and  fell  through  in  embryo. 
I  do  not  say  that  a  knowledge  of  Africa  better  and  more  comprehensive  than  that 
uiually  taught  in  English  schools  would  have  averted  this  result ;  but  I  do  say  that 
to  treat  80  important  a  question,  a  knowledge  of  geogmphy,  such  as  that  which  I 
would  combine  with  history,  would  have  been  the  best  protective  weapon.    That 
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low  and  uniDTiting  mouth  of  the  Congo — tliat  unhappy  birthplace  of  mangrovea  and 
of  malaria — that  much  desired  and  yet  moat  undesirable  site  of  a  few  European 
footoriea,  with  enterprising  hut  fever-stricken  tenants-^hfiB  a  story  of  its  own ;  and 
only  those  who  know  that  story,  in  its  geographical,  ethnological,  commercial,  and 
political  bearings  ciin  understand  why  it  is  coveted  by  this  or  that  European  Power, 
and  consequently  what  view  England^  when  api>ealed  to,  should  take  regarding  jtB 
disposal.  All  is  now  over;  the  Congo  has  been  divided  out  under  the  Congress  of 
Berlin. 

From  West  Africa  we  turn  to  the  East — to  oouutriea  west  of  the  northern  frontier 
of  India, 

Three  of  th^e  merit  our  serious  attention,  i,  e.  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  and 
Persia,  more  particularly  their  history  and  geography^  and  full  information  on  them 
is  available  in  books.  Ko where  is  this  to  be  found  in  the  comprehensive  form  that 
would  necessarily  bo  adopted  were  geography  honoured  with  professorial  chairs; 
but  in  the  al>BencG  of  the  appropriate  manual,  search  must  be  mado  in  encyclo- 
paedias, gazettetjrs,  and  volumes  of  history  and  travel  Afghanistan  has  been  of 
late  years  so  mtich  the  subject  of  official  corresjxindencc  that  the  blue-book  is 
perha|>s  as  useful  a  record  as  any  other  from  which  to  <Jraw  the  more  important 
details  on  the  character  of  the  country  and  people.  Baluchistan  has  a  divided 
history.  Her  eastern  half,  contiguous  to,  and  hn  mediately  connected  with  British 
Indiftj  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  under  the  protection  of  that  empire  j  her  western 
half,  till  within  tho  last  fifteen  yeare  cncroacheil  upon  by  Persia,  is  equally 
amenable  to  our  influencej  and  should  profit  from  English  advice  and  help,  Persia 
is  never  in  lack  of  European  travellers  who  delight  to  place  on  record  their  experi- 
ences of  a  country  which  with  all  its  drawbacks  lias  the  immense  advantages  of 
grand  aasociationa  and  a  charming  climate.  Nor  are  its  people  the  effete  raoo  that 
some  would  suppose*  Many  of  them^  whether  in  the  higher,  middle,  or  peasant 
class,  are  endowed  witb  energy  and  activity  which  need  hut  occasion  to  draw  out ; 
and  if  cruelty  on  the  part  of  governors,  and  extortion  and  peculation  on  the  imri  of 
high  officials  are  painfully  recoguised  nativ©  qualities,  there  is  great  kindliness 
and  hospitality  shown  to  strangers  by  the  same  classes,  and^  let  me  add,  the  love  of 
poetry  is  universal.  .  .  , 

p^^  And  now  let  me  ask  you  to  accompany  me  for  a  few  momcuts  to  the  camp  of 
the  Russo-Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  of  which  we  have  telegraphic  intelligence 
up  to  tho  26th  of  August,  just  a  week  ago,  and  from  which  a  letter  in  the  *  Indian 
Pioneer*  of  the  18th  of  July  brings  full  particulars  under  date  Kham-i-Ab, 
June  15,  ,  *  ,  **  Kham-i'Ab  " — I  have  written  it  as  printed  in  the  *  Pioneer  *^ — is  a 
point  near  the  Oxus,  north  of  Andkdi.  From  Quetta  to  the  Helmand  the  distance 
traversed  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  320  miles,  of  wliich  Nushki  is  not  quite  a  third. 
I  take  my  figures  from  Major  Holdich^s  notes,  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,'  which  include  the  stages  and  diBtanccs  to  Galicha;  and  from  a 
letter  in  the  *  Pioneer  *  of  November  19,  1884,  giving  the  distance  from  Galicha  to 
Khw^jah  AH  on  the  Helmand  at  63  miles — checked,  moreover,  by  the  above-named 
officer's  stat.ement  that  a  place  called  Bhah  Ismail  is  halfway  between  Nushki  and 
Ehwijah  Ali. 

The  country  traversed  was  for  the  moat  part  dreary  and  waste.  Within  40  miles 
from  Quetta  the  soil  seemed  **  poor,"  and  **  the  cultivation  scanty,"  while  it  was 
uot  easy  to  obtain  "such  necessary  supplies  as  wood  and  chopped  straw,"  In 
45  miles  further  it  was  **  difficult  to  describe  the  general  appearance  of  jjoverty  and 
desolation";  while  for  the  next  31  miles  water  was  only  procurable  at  one  place-*- 
**  a  narrow  little  oasis."  Then  came  a  trying  night  march  "  of  25  miles  over  ground 
always  rough  and  stony,  and  occaaionidly  steep  for  laden  camels."     As  for  the 
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climate,  the  sun  was  iDten^ly  hot  in  the  daytime,  the  cold  bitter  at  night,  and  m 
'*  fine  white  dry  dust  ^  was  blown  about  in  coustant  clouds.  The  bst  10  or  12  miles 
into  Nusbki  was  mainly  along  the  bed  of  a  stream.  From  Nnahki  to  the  Helmand 
there  were  three  routes  available,  of  which  the  Mission  chose  the  most  northerly, 
on  account  of  ita  greater  facilities  for  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  For 
nearly  80  miles  of  this  distance— or  to  Gazchali — the  characteristic  of  the  ground 
was  a  flat,  hard  surface,  commonly  known  iu  India  and  neighbouring  countries  i 
put^  tttsf  to  cross,  but  monotonous  to  contemplate,  and  the  wrker^s  description  of 
"  tht  same  wide  expanse  of  limitless  plain,  the  same  stunted  undergrowth,  and 
occasional  sun-ridges  (or  drifts)  of  a  few  yards  only  in  width,  but  deep  and  shifting, 
with  an  oocasiunal  hut  or  zi^urai  (the  dwelling  of  a  desert  fakir\  like  an  inverted 
bird's-nest  of  sticks  adorned  with  quaint  devices,  leaves  little  wanting  to  complete  au 
intelligible  picture.  From  Gazclmh  onwards  we  are  told  that "  a  marked  geographical 
change  occurs,"  and  that  the  lino  of  march  for  about  90  miles  further  Is  "a  mere 
track,  winding  and  twisting  over  the  successive  waves  of  rolling  stone^covered 
plateau  hills,  with  the  line  of  distant  rugged  |>eakB  to  the  south:  a  few  scattered 
isolated  hills  on  the  northern  horiTOUj  and  one  or  two  remarkable  conical  peakd 
rising  straight  up  from  the  plain,  forming  a  peculiarly  definite  Line  of  landmarks  for 
the  marching  force.  The  direction  at  night  woa  indicated  by  fires  kept  up  at 
intervals  of  a  few  miles."  The  last  50  miles  or  so  to  the  river  is  **  a  troublesonae 
strip  of  waterless  desert^  It  should  be  noted  that,  with  one  exception,  where  it ' 
reached  at  25  or  30  feet  below  surfaco-level.  Major  Holdicb  states  that  five  to  j 
feet  is  about  the  average  depth  at  which  water  la  found  between  Nushkt  and  the] 
Helm  and,  .  .  , 

**Kkwajah  AH,"  writes  Major  Holdich,  **  where  the  Boundary  Coramisaion  first  I 
struck  the  Helmand,  exists  only  in  name."    Neither  he  nor  the  correspondents  of  i 
the  *  Pioneer  *  mention  its  distance  from  Iludbar,  but  it  may  fairly  be  concluded] 
that  it  is  not  many  miles  to  tlie  eastward  of  that  place*    The  river  appears  to  havo  f 
been  forded  at  ChabAr  Biirjak,  whence  the  party  moved  up  the  right  bank  to  KalaH*  ' 
Fath  and  Kohuk,  passing  on  through   Northern  Sis  tan  and  its  reed-beds  to  the 
Afghan  territory  of  Libh  Juwain.     Having  myself  visited  the  locality  at  which  wo 
have  here  arrived,  it  might  naturally  be  inferred  that  I  ahould  pause  to  say  aoine* 
thing  regarding  it,  but  I  will  not  weary  you  by  recurring  to  narratives  and  descrip- 
tions published  many  years  ago,  resening  all  personal  experiences  to  guide  me  in  the 
general  conclusions  to  be  submitted.     How  the  British  Commissioneri  for  delineation 
of  the  Busao* Afghan  frontier  proceedoti  from  Lash  Juwain  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Herat,  and  on  to  the  qunBi-Mesopotamia  of  Badkhiz,  I  leave  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  gentleman  who  ha.H  kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Russo- 
Afghan  frontier,  geogmphically  considered. 

Time,  too,  warns  me  that  I  have  detained  you  long  enough,  and  that  if  my 
illustmtionis  apply  to  the  argument  entrusted  to  your  consideration,  the  application 
should  at  once   be   made  evident.     To  my  own  mind  the  bearing  is  clear.     A 
Boundary  Comraifision  represents  the  throe  branches  of  Science^   Besearch,   and 
Diplomacy — in  other  words,  all  that  comes  under  Scientific  Geography  and  Political 
Geography*    The  first,  you  will  understand,  comprises  the  survey  of  country,  map-  I 
jting,  and  determination  of  localities.     The  second  has  to  do  with  the  definition  ofj 
territorial  limits,  and,  in  such  sense,  with  history,  ethnology,  and  kws  of  nations.  [ 
That  all  thi^  has  been  done,  and  well  done,  ou  the  present  occasion  is  not  diapnted^j 
any  more  than  that  enlightened  attention  will  be  given  to  the  due  disposal  of  results;.! 
But  are  not  these  matters  of  su  flic  lent  importance  to  be  taught  as  daily  lessons  in  j 
our  schools,  and  presided  over  in  university  chairs?    Even  those  barren  and  dosol&ttt] 
lands  of  which  we  have  now  spoken — and  I  have  myself  traversed  many  miles  of 
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mcli,  Bome,  indeetl,  m  the  near  vkinity  of  the  Piirso-AfjihaD  frontier,  between  Herat 
and  Fanih — they  may  have  a  meaning  which  can  only  l>e  understood  by  the  initi- 
ated ;  by  those  who  have  made  them  a  long  and  seriously  untkrtaken  study.  To 
the  many  they  are  hut  miserable  deserts,  displayed  in  incomplete  maps ;  to  the  few, 
they  may  have  a  Yaluo  far  beyond  their  outer  show.  Were  I  asked  to  sketch  out  the 
kind  of  manual  wliich  might  be  useful  in  preparing  officers  for  dealing  with  questions 
such  as  th(^e,  I  would  solicit  reference  to  a  late  jmj^er  which  I  contributed  to  a 
quarterly  journal,  and  which  I  have  once  before  quoted.    In  it,  I  stated : — 

"Asia  itself  ia  a  stupendous  study,  but  the  diflkulties  may  be  smoothed  to  the 
learner  by  the  judicious  employment  of  methoil  which,  after  disposing  of  essential 
generalities,  would  naturally  tend  to  division  and  subdivision.  The  first  would 
imply  a  region  such  as  Turkestan ;  the  second,  a  group  of  States  or  single  States 
only,  such  as  Bukhara  and  Khiva.  Given,  then,  a  particular  area,  the  next  considem- 
tion  should  be  to  explain  its  physical  geography.  This  should  comprise  the  acien- 
tific  description  of  its  mountaios,  rivers,  and  valleys.  Its  orography  should  ho  com- 
prehensive in  respect  of  direction,  elevation,  watersheds,  and  connection  with  plains 
and  plateaux  ;  its  hydrography  should  treat  of  sources  and  mouths,  basins,  drain- 
age, and  connection  with  lake  and  swamp.  Climate,  and  the  more  important  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  should  succeed  in  due  course;  indeed,  something;  of 
geology,  zoology,  and  botany,  and  it  may  he  more  besides,  might  reasonably  bo 
added  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  purely  scientific  teaching.  After  science, 
history  would  follow,  and  joiued  to  history  an  account  of  the  religion,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  people,  as  affected  by  the  historical  narrative ;  a  statement  of  the 
artificbl  lines  of  separation,  which  have  replaced  natural  boundaries  in  couscquenoe 
of  the  wars,  revolutions,  and  arbitrary  changes  which  have  characterisetl  certain 
reigns  or  epochs;  an  exposition  of  the  form  or  forms  of  government  in  vogue  at 
different  periods ;  and,  finally,  a  chapter  on  trade  and  commerce,  including  a  notice 
of  indigpoouB  products  and  manufactures.  Maps,  applicable  to  relations  of  territorial 
changea,  would  be  of  immense  value ;  and  an  historian's  criticism  on  these  relations, 
if  ofi'ered  in  that  fair  spirit  which  alone  is  justified  in  compoaing  history,  would  be 
an  indispensable  complement." 

But  it  is  not  the  preparation  of  a  manual  which  I  have  come  before  you  to 
advocate.  This  would  be  one  of  the  many  fruits  of  a  lystem  now  sorely  needed  for 
establishing  at  home  the  true  position  of  geography  as  apprehended  to  a  great  extent 
abroad.  I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  perhaps  obaolete  persons  who  believe, 
not  in  the  infallibility,  but  in  the  ability  of  this  country  as  a  governing  Power.  If 
that  ability  is  proved  in  the  creation  and  growth  of  its  colonies,  it  is  no  less  dbtin- 
guished  by  an  unselfish  tendency  to  lead  those  colonies  to  govern  themselves.  But 
the  unselfistmess  would  be  selfish  if  confined  to  the  action  of  Great  Britain  alone.  It 
should  be  an  example  to  other  States  and  Powers  to  "  go  and  do  likewise.**  That 
example,  rendered  available  in  international  arrangements  by  fitting  action  at  fitting 
opportunilieH,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  a  knowledge  of  geography  in  its  widest 
sense.  As  to  questions  of  territorial  I>oundary»  in  Asia  or  elflcwhere,  we  may  be 
fortunate  in  having  able  officers  to  decide,  and  wise  Government*  to  scrutinise  de- 
cisions :  but  one  generation  may  not  keep  j^ace  with  another  generation  in  the 
character  of  it«  Governments  or  agents,  and  the  doctrine  of  chances  is  not  a  safe  one 
in  a  matter  of  State  urgency. 

Plainly,  let  us  not  lose  the  immense  advantage  given  to  us  by  Providence  owing 
to  the  want  of  sj-stematic  knowledge  in  a  branch  of  science  in  which  we  are  shown 
to  haTe  been  outstripped  by  Continental  nations,  but  which  all  historical  precedent 
warns  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to  foster  to  the  uttermost.  ^ 
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PEOCEEDINGS  OP  FOREIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Geog^phical  Society  of  Paris. — July  16th,  1886 :  M.  A.  Germain  in  the 
Chair.  Dr.  J.  van  Raemdonck  presented  a  memoir  on  Gr^rard  Mercator's  map  of  the 
world  published  in  1538.  A  photolithographical  copy  of  this  map  had  been  presented 
to  the  Society  by  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York,  in  whose  pos- 
session the  only  original  copy  was  to  be  found. — Referring  to  Dr.  Hamy's  paper  on 
the  Gopan  ruins,  read  at  the  last  meeting,  M.  £douard  Gibert  communicated  some 
observations  in  support  of  the  theory  which  attributes  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
the  discovery  of  America  long  before  the  visit  of  Christopher  Columbus.  M.  Gibert 
concludes  that  the  Fuegians  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Esquimaux. — In  connection 
with  the  recently  published  biography  of  Tavernier,  the  celebrated  French  traveller 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  M.  G.  Depping  suggested  that  a  suitable  monument  should 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  traveller*s  grave  near  Moscow.  The  Chairman  said  that 
the  matter  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Central  Commission. — M.  E.  Hangsen 
Blangsted  communicated  the  results  of  the  census  of  Copenhagen  taken  in  May  last. 
The  population  was  285,700  as  against  280,100  in  February  1885.  Copenhagen  was, 
he  said,  relatively  the  most  populous  capital  in  the  world,  its  population  being  one- 
seventh  of  that  of  the  whole  of  Denmark. — The  Assistant-Secretary  read  two  tele- 
grams, one  announcing  the  arrival  at  Zanzibar  of  the  Swedish  Lieutenant,  Gleenip, 
after  having  crossed  the  African  Continent  from  west  to  east  (he  left  Fallo  on  1st 
December  last) ;  the  other  stating  that  Lieutenant  Cai-dozo,  the  companion  of  Major 
Serpa  Pinto,  had  arrived  at  Lisbon,  having  accomplished  an  important  journey  from 
the  Mozambique  coast  to  Lake  Nyassa. — M.  Virlet  d'Aoust  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  vote  of  credit  made  by  the  Chambers  for  the  organisation  of  the 
French  possessions  on  the  Congo  and  Gaboon.  Admiral  Aube,  ho  said,  had  proposed 
a  fresh  credit  of  50,000  francs  to  assist  the  introduction  of  working  men  into  French 
colonies,  more  especially  to  the  Congo.  M.  d'Aoust  compared  this  small  sum  to  the 
lottery  of  20,000,000  francs  issued  by  the  Belgian  Government  for  the  Free  State  of 
the  Congo,  and  the  reported  international  loan  of  200,000,000  for  the  same  object. 
He  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  organise  assistance  for  French 
emigrants. — Dr.  Hamy  made  a  communication  with  reference  to  the  collections  of 
the  West  African  Mission  on  view  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. — In  conclusion,  the 
Chairman  declared  the  session  closed,  and  stated  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society 
after  the  recess  would  be  held  on  the  5th  November. 


NEW  GEOGBAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
(By  J.  Scott  Eeltib,  Librarian  b.o.s.) 

EUROPE. 

[The  North  Sea.]— Die  Ergebnisse  der  Untersuchungsfahrten  S.  M.  Knbt. 
"  Drache "  (Kommandant  Korvetten-Kapitan  Holzhauer)  in  der  Nordsee  in  den 
Sommem  1881,  1882  und  1884.  Verofifentlicht  von  dem  Hydrographischen 
Amt  der  Admiralitat.  Berlin,  Mittler  &  Sohn,  1886 :  4to.,  pp.  77.  [Presented 
by  the  German  Hydrographical  Office.] 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  hydrography  of  the  North  Sea ;  it 
contains  observations  on  temperature  and  salinity,  currents,  the  chemistry  of  the 
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sea-water,  and  on  the  specimetjs  brought  up  from  tbe  bottom.  Detailed  ob- 
servatloua  are  collected  in  a  seriea  of  tabiea,  and  there  are  15  maps  and  diagrams 
in  whldi  the  results  are  graphically  delineated. 


ASIA. 

Blanford,  Henry  F*^^Keport  on  the  Meteorology  of  India  in  1884.  Tenth  yeor. 
Calcutta,  printed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Governm out  Priating,  India,  1886:  folio, 
pp.  iv.,  153,  and  305,  map  and  charts,     [Preaented  by  the  Meteorological  Office.] 

[IndiaJ — Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs ;  being  occasional  Discussions  and  Com- 
pilations of  Meteorological  Data  relating  to  India  and  the  neighbouriDg  countries. 
Published  by  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India 
hi  Council,  under  the  direction  of  Henry  F.  Blanford,  f.k.s.  YoL  III,  Part  I. 
(pp.  116),  and  YoL  lY.  Part  L  (pp,  57),  Calcutta,  pruited  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Ckkveranient  Printing,  India,  1886 :  folio,  map,  charts,  and  diagrams. 
[Presented  by  the  Meteorological  Oflice.] 

YoU  III,  Part  I,     L— The  Rainfall  of  India,  Part  I. 
Vol  lY,  Part  I.     I, — Account  of  the  South-west  Monsoon  Storm  of  the 
12th  to  the  17th  of  May  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  at  Akyab.     IL — On  the 
Diurnal  Variation  of  the  Rainfall   at   Calcutta,     IIL — The    Metoorological 
Features  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  BeogaL 

Indo-CllilUU — Bulletin  de  la  Socidt^  Acad<§miquo  Indo-Chinoise  de  France,  public 
sous  la  direction  de  M,  de  Mis.  de  Croizies,  President,  Deuxieme  S^rie,  Tome 
denxiame.  Ann^a  1882-83.  Paris,  Challamel  Adae,  1883-84-85:  8vo.,  pp. 
730. 

The  principal  original  articles  of  geographical  interest  in  this  volume  are 
the  following  1 — History  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Castes  in  India, 
by  Charles  Shubel ;  Mahe  and  Goa,  after  an  unpublished  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Abb6  Pierfite,  Cur^  of  Anivelle  (Vo«ge!sX  entitled  "  Notes  of  a  Voyage 
on  board  the  Cordillfire,"  by  E,  Giain  ;  Journal  of  Du  Quesne-Gu  it  ton's  two 
joomeys  to  Siam  (1681-91),  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  Marino,  llochefort,  by  Louis  Delavand ;  Projects  for  Canalising  the  Isthmus 
of  Krau,  by  Lfion  Dru;  Documents  relating  to  the  Portuguese  Missions  to 
Camlxwiia  and  Cochin-China,  by  tbo  Yicomte  de  San-Januario,  Among  the 
ruisceUaniea  is  a  great  variety  of  information  on  the  various  countries  and 
islands  of  Eastern  Asia,  besides  the  proems- verbaux  of  the  meetings  of  tlm 
society, 

Lefebvre,  Paul* — Souvenirs  de  rindo-Chine,  Faces  Jaunes,  Mocurs  et  coutumes 
de  TExtr^me-Orient.     Paris,  Challamel  Aint^,  1886 :  12mo.,  pp,  224. 

Legge,  James,— A  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdom^  being  an  account  by  the 
Chinese  Monk  Fa-Hien  of  his  ^travels  in  India  and  Ceylon  (a.d,  319-414)  in 
search  of  the  Buddhistic  Book  of  Discipline.  Translated  and  annotated  with  a 
Corean  recension  of  the  Chinese  text,  by  James  Legge^  m,a.,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  the 
Chinese  language  and  literature,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Presa,  1886:  small  4to,i 
pp,  XT.  and  123  (with  Corean  text  appended).    [Presented  by  the  Delegates,] 

Millie,  Jolm,^The  Volcanoes  of  Japan.  Vol  ix.  part  ii*  of  '^Transactions  of  the 
Seismological  Society  of  Ja|)an,     Pp.  184, 

Professor  Milne  has  here  collected  much  information,  useful  both  to  the  geo- 
grapher and  the  geologist,  on  most  of  the  volcanoea  of  Japan,  and  they  are 
many,  A  considerable  number  of  these  he  has  himself  visited,  and  he  gives  the 
results  of  his  obeervatiunp,  supplemented  by  much  additional  information, 
derived  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  The  memoir  is  accompanied  by  severa 
plates  of  illustrations. 
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AFEICA. 

Martiniire,  H.  de  la.— Essai  de  Bibllographie  Marocaine  (1844-1886).  *  Revue 
de  Geograpliie;  Aout  1886,  pp,  96-107;  Sept.  1866,  pp.  182-194,  Paris, 
Delagrave. 

Faulitschke,  Dr,  Fh, — Beitnige  zur  Ethaographie  und  Antliropologie  dor  Som&l, 
Gal  la  UDd  Hurari  von  Dr.  Ph.  Panlitschke.  Leipzigj  Frohberg,  188G  ;  foL,  pp.  4 
and  106. 

Tlie  purely  geographicftl  results  of  Dr.  D.  Kammel  von  Hardegger'a  and 
Dr,  Panlitschke'B  expeditioQ  appeared  in  '  Petermann's  MitteiluDgen  '  sometime 
ago.  Dr.  Paulilschke  now  publishes  a  haudsome  folio  volume,  illustrated  with 
a  map  and  forty  photographs,  contain i Eg  the  ethnoj^raphical  aad  anthropological 
results.  This  work  showa  very  clearly  that  competent  explorers  and  travellers 
may  still  do  useful  servioe  in  parts  of  Africa  readily  ftcccaaible  from  the  coast, 
and  within  a  few  weeks'  journey  from  Eiu-ope.  It  is  necesaary,  however^  that 
they  should  qualify  theniselves  for  their  taslE,  and  thi«  not  merely  by  acquiring 
the  proficiency  requisite  for  constructing  a  map  of  their  route  or  of  making 
anthropological  measurements,  but  also  by  studying  all  tliat  has  been  done  by 
their  predecessors  In  the  same  field,  in  order  that  their  own  cneri^es  may  be 
devoted  to  increasing  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Paulitschke  has 
cnnscientioualy  undergone  theao  preparatory  labours,  and  the  results  achieved 
by  him  ought  to  encourage  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  work  under  notice  presenta  us  with  a  very  full  account  of  the  Eisa, 
Gadabursi,  Habr  Aual  and  Ogaden  Somal,  of  the  North-eastern  Galla,  and  of 
the  people  of  Harar.  The  Somal  Dr.  Paulitschke  looks  upon  aa  a  bastard  race, 
sprung  out  of  a  mixture  of  Hamitic  Galla  and  Semitic  Arabs.  Tlie  Paria 
tribes  among  the  Somal  he  considers  to  Ije  Galla  in  origin.  Of  an  alleged 
infusion  of  Greek  or  Egyptian  blood  he  failed  to  discover  a  trace.  Highly 
ioteresting  ts  the  information  with  respect  to  the  Ethiopic  Harari,  who  are 
stated  to  have  formerly  occupied  a  mucn  wider  areii»  as  is  proved  by  the  ruina 
of  ancient  cities,  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  Granye  the  "  left»handed  "and 
the  Abyssinians,  and  during  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  wuntry  by  the 
Galla,  Harari  is  rapidly  being  saperseded  by  Arabic,  which  is  almost  the  only 
language  now  heard  in  the  streets  or  in  society.  A  kindred  dialect  is  spoken  in 
the  villages  on  the  south-eastern  Blo|je  of  Jebcl  Hakim,  which  overlook  the 
fertile  Erer  valley,  and  have  houses  built  of  sloue.  The  only  book  in  Harari 
which  Dr.  Paulitschke  was  able  to  obtain  was  a  collection  of  popular  songs, 
and  he  was  assured  that  no  other  hooks  existed  ;  he  succeeded,  however,  in 
compiling  a  vocabulary  containing  several  hundred  words  more  than  arc  given 
in  Sir  R.  Burton's  *  First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa/  In  an  afipendix  are  given 
elaborate  measurements  of  six  natives,  and  of  three  Somal  crania. 

St.  Andr^,  H.  Pouget  de^—La  Colonisation  de  Madagascar  sous  Louis  XV 
d'apr&i  la  correspondance  inedite  du  Comte  de  Maudave.  Paris,  Challamel  Aine, 
1886 :  12rao.,  pp.  220. 

AMERICA. 
[BritlBll  Guiana.} — Timehri;  being  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Cominorcial  Society  of  British  Guiana.    Edited  by  E.  F.  Im  Thuru,  ll.a.    Vol.  iv* 
parts  i.  and  ii.,  December  1^  June  1885.     Vol.  v.  part  i.,  June  1866.     Loudon, 
Stanford. 

Of  geographical  jmpera  in  these  parts  are  the  foIloiTing; — The  First  Ascent 
of  Roraima,  by  the  Editor  (vol.  iv.  part  j.) ;  The  Colony  of  Surinam,  by  Dr.  B. 
E*  Colafo  (vol,  iv.  part  ii.,  vol.  v.  |mrt  i.) ;  Red-men  and  their  Thoughts,  by  the 
Editor ;  Colonial  Jottings,  by  AV,  C.  H.  F.  McClintock, 

Huguei,  Luigi. — ^Sul  Nome  "America."  Torino,  Loescher,  1886:  6vo.,  pp.  48. 
Price  1  *  50  lire. 

In  this  brochure  the  author  adduces  cvideuce  to  prove  that  the  general 
belief  that  America  obtained  its  name  from  Amerigo  Vespucci  is  quite  justified^ 
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ARCTIC* 
[Jan  MayenJ^-Dic  Otistorrcii^liisclie  FolarsUtion  Jaa  Mayeu  auageriijitct  durch 
sciQo  Excclleaz  Graf  Hanna  Wilczek,  geleitet  vora  k.  k.  Corvetten  -  Capitan 
Emil  Edlen  von  Wohlgemiitli,  BeolmchtuDgs-Ergebniase  herausgegeben  von  der 
k*  Akademieder  Wiaaeaschaften.  IIL  Band,  Mit  9  Tafeln  imd  2  Holzschoitten. 
Wien,  Gerold'iJ  Soha,  188G:  4to.,  pp,  x.,  132,  21,  and  20,  [Preaenteil  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.] 

This  is  tbo  third  volume  of  Ibo  publication  noticed  in  tbe  Augnat  number  of 
the  '  Proceedings/  ]),  537.  The  prc^^at  volume  deals  with  the  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  Mineralogy  of  Jan  Mayen. 

Nordenskiold,  Adolf  Erik  [Freiherr  voa].— Gronland,  Seine  Eiswiiite  im 
Innern  nnd  seine  Oslkiiate.  Scbilderung  der  zweiten  Bicksoo'scben  Exjjedition 
itusgefuhrt  im  Jaljre  1863  von  A,  E.  Freiherrn  von  Nordenskiold.  AutoriBirte 
dentscbe  Ausgabe,  200  Abbildiiiigcn  nnd  G  Karten,  Leipzig,  Brockhau%  1S86 : 
Svo,j  pp,  xiiL  and  503,    Price  24s. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  expedition,  tbe  reaulta  nf 
which  are  described  in  this  volume,  was  to  i)enetrate  as  far  &a  possible  intu 
the  interior  of  Greenland,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  tbe  theory  of  Baron 
Nordenskiiild  that  there  must  exist  therein  a  region  free  from  snow  and 
covered  with  greenery.  Baron  Nordenskiold  and  his  i)ftrty  spent  the  summer 
of  18H3  in  carrying  out  his  project,  visiting  on  the  return  voyage  tbe  south^eaat 
coast  of  Greenland,  to  investigate  the  site  of  the  old  Norse  colonies,  and  carry 
out  surveys  of  the  waters  off  tbe  C(xist.  The  starting-point  for  the  interior 
was  Sofia  Hiirbour,  to  the  south  of  Christianshaab,  and  tbe  region  selected 
for  the  expedition  lies  lietwoen  68'^  and  61*°  N.  lat.  The  oourse  was  almost 
due  east,  and  Greenland  was  jKiu^trated  nearly  to  its  centre,  the  latter  part  of 
tbe  journey  being  performed  solely  by  the  Lapps  attached  to  the  expedition, 
So  tar  as  is  known,  no  human  \mo^  had  before  penetrated  sueh  a  distance 
into  the  interior,  and  the  knowledge  gained  through  tbe  expedition  of  the  atat3 
of  the  inland  ice  is  of  much  importiince  to  science.  The  expected  oasis  was  not 
foond  in  this  direction,  though  Baron  KordenskiOld  la  by  no  means  convinced 
that  it  may  nr>t  cxint  further  north.  The  observations  of  the  party  along  the 
east  coast  enable  us  to  give  more  precision  to  the  cartography  of  the  region, 
fis  well  as  to  add  important  data  to  our  knowledge  of  its  physical  geography.  The 
hydrographical  researches  were  also  of  much  value,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  currents  and  temi^>erature  of  the  ocean  la  this  region.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  the  volunio  Baron  NordeuskiOld  doscrilxjs  the  plan  and  objects  of  tlie 
ex[iedition.  Two  chapters  are  devoted,  to  the  journey  outwards  and  observa- 
tions suj^gested  by  tbe  coast  places  visited.  The  fourtii  chapter  deals  with  the 
inland  ice  and  glacial  peritxls,  and  the  fifth  with  the  journeys  into  tbe  interior. 
Tlie  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  Baron  Nordenskiuld'a  speciiil  researches, 
and  to  the  work  of  tbo  expedition  at  various  jmrts  of  the  coast  aud  the 
neigh ltc^uring  waters.  The  last  chapter  deals  entirely  with  the  Eskimo.  While 
a  sectiun  of  the  piuty  was  in  the  interior^  the  So/ia  made  a  cruise  as  far  north  m 
Cape  York. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

ETerill  [CaptJ  H,  C»— Official  Ke|>ort  of  Capt.  U,  C.  Everill,  Leader  of  the  New 
Guinea  Exploring  Expedition.  Sydney,  T.  Bicliards,  Government  Printer,  188G  : 
8vo ,  pp.  20.     [Presented  by  Capt.  H.  C*.  Everill] 

GENERAL. 

ColoEial  and  Indiaii  Exhibition,  LondoE,  1SB6,  Handbooks,  &c. 

Handbook  to  Cyprus  (with  map  of  Ishmd)  and  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibits. 

Loudon,  W.  Clowes  &  Sons,  lH8f) ;  H  vo.,  pp.  olh 
No.  X.— Oct.  1886,]  2  r 
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Jamaica  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  London,  1886.  Svc,  pp.  xii, 
and  100,  map  and  plates.  [Presented  by  C,  Washington  Evos,  Esq., 
Honorary  Commissioner.] 

EncyclopSBdia  Americana,  The. — A  Supplemental  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  General  Literature,  Illustrated.  Vol.  III.  Faed — Navy.  New  Tork, 
Philadelphia,  London,  J.  M.  Stoddart,  1886:  4to.,  pp.  824. 

Fiorini,  Matteo. — ^Misure  linerari,  superficiali  ed  angolari  ofiferte  dalle  Carte  geo- 
grafiche.  Firenze,  G.  Camesecchi  e  Figli,  1886:  870.,  pp.  38.  [Presented  by 
the  Author.] 

Eroinmel  [DrO  Otto. — ^Der  Ozean.  Eine  Einfuhrung  in  der  allgemeine  Meeres- 
kundc.  Leipzig,  Freitag,  1886:  8vo.,  pp.  viii.  and  242,  77  illustrations. 
[Presented  by  the  Author.] 

Oceanography  has  become  a  clearly  recognised  branch  of  physical  geography. 
Several  treatises  have  been  published  on  the  subject  in  Germany.  The  present 
small  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  popular  introduction  to  the  subject,  and 
gathers  up  into  brief  space  the  leading  facts  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ocean, 
under  the  heads  of  surface  divisions,  ocean  depths,  sea-water,  and  movements  of 
the  ocean. 

Notice  sur  la  Socicte  de  Geographic,  fondee  en  1821  reconnue  d'utilit^  publique 
en  1827.    Paris,  Socie't<S  do  Geographie,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  66,  plans  and  diagram. 

The  following  works  have  also  been  added  to  the  Library : — 

Bailey  [Capt]  George  W.— Report  upon  Alaska  and  its  People,  giving  Statistics 
as  to  the  Numbers,  Location,  Pursuits,  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants ; 
the  Climate,  Productions,  and  General  Resources  of  the  country;  and  of  the 
Commerce,  Ocean  Currents,  &c,  Washington,  Government  Printing  OflBce,  1880 : 
8vo.,  pp.  52,  map  and  plate.  [Presented  by  Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.] 

Bronner,  F.  J. — Parallelismus  der  Flusssysteme  Europas,  Asiens,  Afrikas  und 
Amerikas.  Vergleichungen  der  wichtigsten  StrOme  dieser  Erdteile.  Beitrag  zur 
Methodik  des  gcographischen  Unterrichtes.  Miinchen,  Max  Kellerer,  1885 :  8vo., 
pp.  64. 

EUig,  William.  —  Brief  Historical  Account  of  the  Barometer.  [From  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Meteorological  Society,  vol.  xii.,  No.  59. 
July,  1886.]     8vo. 

Playfair,  [Lieut-Col.]  E.  L.—The  Scourge  of  Christendom :  Annals  of  British 
Relations  with  Algiers  prior  to  the  French  Conquest.  London,  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co., 
1884 :  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.  and  327,  plans  and  plates.     [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

Biley,  A. — Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Assyrian  Christians  in  Kurdistan.  Under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Autumn  of  1884. 
«vo.,  pj).  20.     [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

Simon,  Gabriel. — Voyage  en  Abyssinie  ct  chez  les  Gallas-Raias.  L'jithiopie,  ses 
ma?urs,  ses  traditions,  le  Ndgouss  Johannes,  les  dglises  monolithes  de  Lalibela. 
Paris,  Challamel  Aine,  1885 :  8vo.,  pp.  vii.  and  374,  map  and  plates. 
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EUKOPE, 

France. — ^Carte  du  r^ou  du  Nord  de  la ^  Ddpartement  dn  Nord,  du  Vtk&  do 

Calais  tit  do  la  Somme,  Flandre,  Picardie,  ArlolK.    Scalo  1 :  390,000  or  5*2  geo* 
graphical  miles  to  an  incb.    Paris,  J.  Gautier.    {Dtdau,} 

ORDNANCE  SUHVEY  MAPS* 

pQUlc&tiuna  l«iti«d  duriDg  ihit  moQth  of  Angtut  IS»6, 
l-izkch— Gk'oenil  Maps  r^ 

KHMiLAVD  AXD  WxLSs:  Shect  '^53  (New  Series),  If,    Scoilaxi  i  Sbcct  2»  UJiAl-*bjJed).  i*,  9«t 
6-ill0]l — Coupty  ik'1ap4«'^ 

ExoLAM*  ANTJ  WALES:  OambridflTeab Itq :  4i  S.W.,  58  S*W.;  ii,  rach,  Cardiffaushird :  s 
N.W.,  K.W^aK.,§  N.W„S.W.;  u.  mch.  CarmartheiiBlilre :  "Je  S.W,  34  JTW. ;  i#.  eacb. 
Cornwall:  ai  S-W.;  iji.  I>erby«liire:  4;  N.w.;  ijt.  Devonshiro :  so  n;w..  N.K., 
S,W,,  .S.K.,  30  ti.W^  41  N.W..S.K.,  112  SlI:,  113  N,W.,  N.K.  S.W..  ll»  N.W.,  S.K^  t36  S.K,;  1#. 
tach.  Dorsetshire:  lOA  SJi,;  1*.  Gloucestershire:  4i  S.W.;  ii.  HeTefordflhire : 
ii&  N.W.,  S,W..  S.K,  -26  N,W.,  N.E.,  S.W.,  27  8.\V.,  33  N,E.,  35  N.K,  S.K, ;  !»  t'ucij.  Leloester- 
ablre  i  i«  i?  W. ;  i«.  Lincolnshire;  g  N.E..  ii  NJi..  S.W,  lo  N.W,.  N.K.,  .s,w.,  27  N,K„  37 
N.W.,  M  N.W,,  s,w.,  S.E,  ui  S.W..  Hi  N,t:-.S.W.;  1*.  each.  Monmouthfthlre :  «.  ii»  i><; 
2**  <ifi.  ladi.  MontRomeryshire :  ifi  N.E.,  40  N.W.,  S.W.,  ai:..  m  N.W. ;  i«.  each,  Nor- 
folk: a  N.W.  mJ  S.W.  ou  uiie  bli«"*t.  4  .S.H,  T  N.K.,  S.W„  B  N.W..  N.K..  10  N.H.;  l«.  cbcU. 
NorthamptonBhire:  a  N.W.,  S.W.,  r.o  >m:,;  i*,  codu  Shropshire:  3'i  N%K,t  S.E.;  I*, 
cAch.  Som'srsetshire :  '^a  S.W..  8.K.,  so  N.W,»  K.E.. S.K. ;  i*.  imlj.  Staffordshire:  2a 
N.vv.,  3S»  S.W..  (/i  N  \v  „  8  W,.  tx  X.W. ;  1?.  tiicli.  Warwickshire :  26  H.K.,  -jt  N.E.,  S.E.,  3i 
N.E.,  S. W.,  S.E..  :t2  S.W..  S.E. ;  1#.  (wili.    Worcestershire :  24  N.E.,  S.W^  KE. ;  l#,  encb. 

25^hich— Parlih  Jdapa.-^ 

Enula.xo  akd  WALt;*:  Brecknockshire :' XXVI.  i»  3,  XXXVIll.  IG,  XXXIX,  13,  a*.  e«cli, 
CambridfireBhire :  XLll.  6,  ej.  orf.;  XLVIIJ.  11,  J6«  XLIX.  9, 1 1, 13.  IS.  J6,  LV.  1,  2,  3,  fi,  «, 
T,  y,  n,  LVI.  v.  6,  3jr.  eat u,  Devonshire :  XVli.  a,  xu  ic.  3«. ;  LXXl^ll.  »,iis.9d^i  C. 1. 1, 
evil.  4,  7,  C VOL  14,  CXrv.  1,'A  CXVUl.  2.  iJXXXl.  IT,  3*.  Mcb.  Tiio  follD^kinff  Ar««  aooka, 
Akbuugli  not  pubtifthcil,  c&n  be  bui  lo  tirdieT  wkLiout  ludfx  llAps: — Bnnt4)r.  U.  Ad.  i  MaryUvyi  It^; 
Pancnisweek,  1*.  od,;  Py  worthy,  21.  (ki;  Slampford  Splaey,  U»;  T»vUtock,  3J,  «<t;  Wort  DrM- 
ferulc^  1/.  Gloucestershire:  XXXIII.  «»  tXXlV.  l,  la.  3*.  each.  AnA  Book';  AtUcslmp, 
j\HhIt5WorLh.  Asii,n  Sumenille,  Astoa  Subediie,  Bauruni,  Beckfonl,  Bnxkvir-ortbt  Hourtuii-ini-tiie-Hlll, 
ChM^  IVkkhaiii.  ClnirLh  Down,  Ooiolloote,  Donniitgton,  Down  ll^ithfrky,  llbituiii  oa  tin?  tJrecn^ 
Longboroiigli,  Lt>wi'r  Lctiiini^n,  Morelon  to  fche  JUtir^ili,  Norton,  Oxcntoti,  Samlliiinit,  Sfzinctit*', 
TwjRWorUi,  Up|.x»r  Swells  Wc«in>n  Sulx'ilgc,  1*.  eacb,  Tb<*  Mlowini;  Arr*  Books  aUbuu^li  uot 
publJAbed,  CAU  bo  bod  to  order  ^ttliout  Jndex  Mups: — HAnlwfck,  Mar^tflcld,  Jccomb,  MauKberfibury, 
StiiDdinL^  Wbflddort,  1*.  oacb.  Herefordshire:  VI.  4,  h,  9.  13.  XI.  6,  fl,  11,  XIV.  J.  ai.  ejioh» 
Lancashire :  XLVII.  1«,  3t.  Leicestershire :  XXIX,  3.  7. 9, 3#.  eittb ;  XXX.  i.  4>. ;  XXX» 
2,  3.  :U.  each;  XXX.  4.  10,  11,  4 r.  each  ;  XXX.  Ki,  XXXV.  3,  6,  :t*.  cmtb;  XXXV.  C,  4*. ;  XXXV.  T, 
8,  XXWI.  2,  4,  C,  XXXVn.  J,  5,  a*.<?«ch:  XXXVll,  9,  4*,;  XXXVU.  12,  Uj*.  t  XXXVTl  13,  i$, ; 
XXXVII.  iS,  3Jf  ;  XXXVU.  16,  4*.j  XXXVlil.  t>,  10. 11,34.  eacb ;  XXXVlII,  13.  4*.;  XLV.  1,  H, 
XLV^L  15.  XLIX.  3,  4.  ^  L.  1,  3,  4.  6,  d,  12*  3t.  lyidi.  Arc*  JkH>k*:  Ikrivw  upon  8o»f, 
BurrNW  011  tbe  lUU,  Burton  Lazana..  Ctild  OverttJti.  Cotes^j  lf^>toii,  l^tui^bbonnigb,  Owston  Ai)d 
Newbold,  Prt'slwold,  JSca]fi>rd^  Siiiu*Tby,  Syvtmhy,  Tborpe  Arnold,  ^V'aIi^mi  od  tbo  WmUK,  WckkI-  . 
tbrirpe,  Wvfordbv  witb  IkentJngby,  U,  eajch.  Lincolnshire:  XXV,  1,  3».;  XXV.  ;\  6, 
7,  9,  4*,  eVhj  XXXV.  10,  3f.;  XXV.  16.  4*.;  XLlll.  2,  ti,  7.  **,  10»  la,  3#.  eacb.  Mont- 
ttomery shire  ;  XtV,  3,  4,  7,  a.  3*.  cAcb;  XIV.  ll,  u,;  XV.  2.  XXII,  4,  I,  XXIIL  6. 
5L\VIlL  11.  12,  15»  le.  XXIX.  14.  XXX,  2,  XXX.  15.  XXXVl.  11,  Sj.  each;  XXXVI.  12,  4i,; 
XXXYI.  U,  XLII.  13,  XLIIL  4.  XLVUL  10. 14.  UI,  3.  :iji,*-»eb.  Norfolk :  XXV.  1. 12. 4j.  earb  ; 
XXV.  14,  19, 16,  3#.e«M:l» ;  XXVI.  1.4*.;  X\VL2,4,0,  14,  15,  XXVIl.  3.9,  3«.  fad>;  XXVIL  15,  ii; 
X.\VIIL3.iJ,:.K,li,  3#.eacli;  XXVIJI,  10.  4«. ;  XXVJII.  13.15.  XXXVL  2,34.  eatb;  XXXVllLe^l, 
44.  eucbs  XXXVIIL  &.  U.  12.  U.  15,  LXIII.  I'i,  3«.  tucii :  CIX.  I,  4.  fl.  i#.  e-ch.  Are*  Ikwk.s: 
Barloii  Ileiidi«l!i,  Iknigbtiui.  CJildoci^le,  Co^tln  Acre,  li^attt  Lexbiui),  llenibby,  ^linb/un,  NArford, 
OrmesbT  St.  Jlaritaret  witfej  Scratley,  Orme*by  Si,  Mk^hael,  Oxborough  ftt,  iVti^r  C^^-vilU  i:ibftni), 
WfiUeniiiiin  All  Saiiil-t,.  West   Acre,  Wei*t   l^xbAm,   Wonnegty,    It.  c^tcb,     Tli-  Are* 

Booki,  «lthoiigli  not  pubUt^bei],  C4U  bo  bAil  to  order  wllbont  Index  MAp^:— r^i  ,.i^b, 

fiowtborpe,  IturbnpitoJi  8t.  Andrew,  1>.  cAcb  ;  i'ity  of  Norwkb,  4*.;  ^'orttrry.  CotU  ;  I'jrd, 

nDcbanit  HcM^kwcjid  cum  Wilton,  Lln(;i>'Oi>d»  Lilclioiii.  NortliwoLd.  SboU'»bAiii  Ail  ^.^int^H  6u»ko' 
F«Erry,  Tborxie  wxt  Norwich.  lYf*w«»«  wJtb  Newton,  W^rehftiii,  WbitliD|!;hniu,  Wroiton,  1*.  eacb. 
Korthamptonshire :  V.  12,  1:1,  VL  4,  3*.  eAibj  VL  &,  nt.\  Vi.  h.  u,  ix  VIL  16.  X,  16, 
XL  3.  4,  ^,  XV.  IX  XV.  15.  It;,  XVI.  2,  6,  ».  12.  13,  IJ*.  XXIX.  1,  XXXLX,  !>,  3*.  <  atb.  Area  Book*: 
lireen^  Norton.  UaEjHlope.  Sii»w  Nine  CburcbcA,  Upi^r  Heyfortl,  !»,  etich.  Hie  TolIoivbiK  Ares 
Book».  Altboiigb  nol  publUbed,  can  be  bod  to  otder  wltbutit  Index  MApe; -Cb^ix^mlie,  Crougbtoo, 
KUj;;'m  Huitoa  with  Newbottlc,  Tlienfonl,  Ttwirpe  Mandevllh?.  it,  c«ili.  Nottinghamshire: 
IL  ».  12.  UI.  2,  13,  V,  14.  31.  each;  V.  16.  If.;  VH,  13.  3*,;  VilL  7,  4r  Arr&BoukA:  Balderton, 
HartQQ  ill  Fabl».  B*sa>toii,  BlCAAby.  CAlverlon,  Edjuitlry,  KlhUni.  Farndon,  Mawtoti.  Haywood  Oftka, 
NonoAUton  npun  ikrj^t^  t>xlOD,  Park  l>ey>,  Kai<  lilt^^  njiM.n  Sjar,  Stjipk^tbrd.  Tb*>r|io,  I'bnimpion. 
It.  eadi.  Tbf  lullowlng  AreA  Botik*.  utllHii^h  in-i  pnljlKhr-l.  cun  l-i-  Imd  lo  order  wltbLmt  Intlex 
Mapa; — Averbom,  Fskfiiif?.  E|>i>er»lotK',  Hmkr  iLtm,  Kelbjim,  Ki'miU,  Ktrkliiigton.  Kni-«>«>All.  ]l4ntdo- 
I'eck,  liullcKton,  ^jtaytbomiv  Upton,  1*.  I'Acb.  Kadnorshire :  XX VL  5,  lu.  Hutlandfihire : 
XI n.  12.  IS,  3f.  cacb;  A IV,  6.  4;r.;  XV.  3.  :w,  Shropshire:  Ana  iVH^ks:  A^l.llJ  JVtitcn'lL 
llopton  CdtigefuPl,  811viiij;tijn,  iitoker«iiy,  Wbtatlilll,  I*,  eucb  ;  SV)ke  Saint  :\lilbcirmjgli,  If.  tiiL     I  be 
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fiilloHine  jVrc.i  Kch  U,  .k  tUo^J^h  nol  puUEalifd^  can  be  l;;ul  U,  onli  r  will.oiit  luthx  Jilap: — TTt>|itoii 
Cutlc  If,  Somersetshire:  Vllf.  b,  XVIll.  5,  3i.  tach;  XX.  la,  6#-  XXX.  4,  >*»  XTJI,  ii, 
3*.  eiich ;  Lll.  IS,  4s,i  IV.  1,  i%  H.  LV.  16  and  LXVI.  4  f»D  CFiie  »lipet,  3j,  Area  Books  :  Hlt^dun, 
IJnrMnKton,  Butconil>p,  Tickenham,  Ijr.  es-ch.  'The  following  Area  li^xikfi,  jiltbougb  uoi  pobHphnt, 
CUD  l)e  had  to  onlir  viiib*.iit  Ihilpx  Majpe :— Ruckvroll,  liJnoW'On^.^v.  UrnrkWv,  Ccnii'ton  I>aiKlo, 
rortJmry,  Pc^^tl^bf.ut,  1/.  farb,  Suffolk  T  XXI V^  l,  -i,  4$.  riirh;  tXlV.  5,  h#.;  XXIV.  e,  **.i 
XLII.  0,  l»i.  6d.;  LtL  11,  ]&.  liv  LX[.  X  3,  4,  6,  IC.  3t.  bach.  Arr-^  II<)ok<«:  Fomhom  Saliit 
Marfciii,  Grf^at  BarluHi,  Bardwlik,  Rouvbam,  1*.  pach,  Tlip  fotlowlng  Area  Btx>k«,  although  mi 
frtiblUbed,  can  l>ct  bnd  to  order  without  Jiidut  MafM: — Alpbcton,  Ai^fwll,  t3a7lb0m^  IWlnjrllcld, 
KreltfogbAQ],  KruTJdi*h.  rfxlefii-W*  Dvlbam,  LViHiJii^kiTi,  Fundium  All  Snini?,  FmrnHngliain, 
Freiwliigfleld,  <lreat  Aflbfii'Id,  liirt*at  Brici'tt,  GrMt  Finlior€U|tb,  Hiiwkrtbn,  Htpworth,  H«»rTinff(ieet, 
Hitchanii,  Kr-ttlebanuta,  Langbrtm^  l^veubam,  LaHnhall,  Saxflfld,  Littliy  Ffnbr>rtiu|£b,  Mrndban), 
Otlpy,  Oustkr),  I'akrflt'id,  Prr*V»n.  RnUleRlrjip  R*d»\  Uin^halL  Sciutbhult,  St.  Pi't^r  (S.ulli  Klh«nl, 
Southwell  I'aric,  Tanntnglon,  Waehbrook,  Wattii^iham,  Wiuhairj  J'flrvji,  WMUnbann  Winpt4jn, 
Wot>lpit,  \VorH(>gtoii.  WfnliagwortJi.  I*,  roeb.  WarwlekaMr© ;  XXIX.  1,3*.  WiltahiTo; 
X.  15»  4*.;  Xri.  4.  3*.;  XIII.  9. 12,  O.rach;  XIX,  J,  2,  ]:i,  XX.  9,  16.  XXV.  2,3,  4.  7,  IG,  XXVI. 
3,3ir,<*arh;  XX VJ.  4.  4*. ;  XXVI.  &,  6.  8,  3#.  wdi ;  XXVL  10,  4*.;  XXVI,  11.  12,  15,  16,XXV1I. 
4,6,  16,  XXX,  A,  XXXltL  2,3.7,  10,  :u,  each  J  XXXlll.  12,  \:i.  4i».  cflch ;  XXXill.  18,  XXXIV.  f,, 
:(f.  earh.  Worcestershire;  XLll,  ll,  12,  3*.  each.  Area  ftixfks:  (jrafu>n  Manor^  Redditcb, 
Juliiall  und  Coliloy,  V\ihm  ^Va^rer^.  Wcbbealli,  1*.  each.  The  followhrg  An?a  Books.  nUkjugh  uol 
publimbi'd^  can  be  bad  to  orri^r  wliboiit  Indent  Mjipn: — Bidst'if^  Bniforlon,  Cbufch  HoneylxHinif, 
CUfron-uiwu-Tf Kn?,  I>;nlcjr:rblll,  Greai  Wltlnj,  i*.  each;  Kidd»-rm[nH(or  FortlBn.  2*, ;  Litllci  WUl^J^ 
I/)wer  Saipey,  l*.  eadi;  Martloy,  Old  Mwlnford,  1*.  «rf,  earh;  Fp-lHiori',  S^dnl  Trier,  l:c„Sl)«l8l«-j 
BMocbiuiip,  SlitlaHy  ^VaUh,  bijrawlejr^  WIcbeaford,  Is.  each.  Yorkshire;  CL3CXXJL  2,3,  6. 
Si.  eacb. 

Town  Plane— io-rooLBCfli4' ,— 

EKOLAKtJ  AM>  Wales  ;  Bath. XIV.  1,  9,  IX  15,  I6,21»23;  XIV.  2,1. «,  11,  13,  17,21 ;  XJV.  5  3,  8. 
M,  n.  14,  n,  1^,  m,  33  ;  XIV.  6*  r,  IT  ;  7t.  en.  h»  Froiy?^  XXX.  14.  14,  15,  1».  20,  23 ;  XXX  15, 
C;  MJIL  2,3,  13:  XLIII,  3,2;  2*.  eacb.  Hereford,  XXXI I h  U.  -24;  XXXIII.  12,  20.22.23; 
XXXIil.  15,  M;  XXXIII.  16,  2,  13,  22,  23,  24.  25;  XXXIV.  13t  17;  XXXIX.  3.  6;  2*.  cacb. 
lUominMer,  XII.  15.  «►  9,  14,  16;  2#.  «'flch.  iVirrliwrfJijph,  VIII.  7,  22;  VIIL  12,  T;  2*.  rach. 
Stain  ford,  CLl.  5,  VI;  2i.  W»ston  Super  Mart*.  IX.  16,  25;  'Jjr.  i*»cb.  Wolverlianii>Uin,  IJCil.  7, 
13  J  2s. 
(^Stanford^  Afjent) 

AFRICA. 

Afrika. — Karte  von  — —  Diit  beaoiwierer  Berucksichtigung  der  Jeutsclien  Koloniea 
von  \V*  Liebenow,  Cher  des  Kart-ogr*  Burcnii  im  Kunigl.  Ministerium  der  o0entl. 
Arbeitcn.  4  Bklfc  in  Farbeodnick.  Senile  1:10,000,000  or  133  geogmphical 
rajlea  to  an  inch.  Berlin  1886.  Berliner  Litliofjr.  Institut  (Julius  Moser). 
Price  Gs,    (Dttlmi:) 

Kassaif  R  • — Originalkartc  der  Itinemr-Anrnnhinen  ond  Erknndigungen  dcs  Prem, 
Licnt,  Curt  von  Francois,  MitPlied  der  2r.  Wis-smann'sclicn  Forscbnngs-Ex|K»di- 
tion  1884^1885  im  Rtroragebiet  de^  Kansai  1(>  Juiii  1884  Ua  17  Juli  1885. 
Kach  den  Orij^inal-Aufnalmien  im  Massstab  von  1 ;  400,000,  rcdnziert  anf  den 
Hassstab  von  1 :  200,000  or  27  geogrftphical  miles  to  an  inch.  Peterniann*s 
*  Geographische  Mitteilungen,'  Jahrgiing  1886^  Taf,  13.  Justus  Perthes, 
Gotha.     (Dulau.) 

AMERICA. 

Honduras.— Mapa  de  la  RepiiLlica  de .     For  A,  '1\   Byrne,  c.E,,  m.k.^ 

Ingeniero  Civil  del  Gobiemo  de  Hondnras.  188G.  Publicado  por  G.  W.  &  C.  B» 
Colton  y  Comi?*,  Niieva  York.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  13*  G  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.    ((?.  Fkilt'p  <t  Son,} 

The  anlhor  does  not  nrcDtion  the  sonrcea  from  which  he  baa  derivetl  the 
infonnation  nstd  in  l\w  construction  of  tlua  map.  This  is  to  be  regretUMi,  n« 
such  a  statement  would  have  enabled  those  ioteresled  in  this  part  of  the  world 
to  judge  as  to  how  far  the  topographical  details  given  would  bo  hkely  to  be 
accurate.  The  principal  feature  in  this  map  is  the  manner  in  which  it  ludicates 
the  presence  of  minemls  iu  diHereot  dmtriciH,  and  as  Mr.  Byrne  linlds  the  position 
of  Consnlting  Engineer  to  the  Civil  Government  of  Houdiirap,  he  is  in  a  poailion 
to  give  the  public  reliable  information  on  this  Euhjcct.  All  towns  are  dis- 
tinguished with  reference  to  tlieir  importance  hy  symbols;  and  navigable  rivers* 
tolegraph  stations,  railway*^,  and  other  means  of  Ci^mmnnication  are  also  shown. 
A  request  ia  made  by  the  piiblisher?i  that  all  j>ersons  who  have  reliable  data  in 
their  poaseBsiou  with  regard  to  Hondnra;*,  will  communicate  with  thcni,  in  order 
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that  such  material  may  be  used  for  the  correction  and  improvement  of  future 
editions  of  this  map ;  and  as  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  all  the 
maps  of  this  region  which  have  been  previously  published,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  publishers'  request  may  meet  with  a  fitting  response. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Eimberley  District,  W.A.— Map  of  the  Surveyed  portion  of .    Compiled 

from  the  latest  information  by  Gilb.  R.  Young,  Surveyor.  Published  by  A.  C. 
Macdonald,  k.b.q.s.  Melbourne,  1886.  Scale  1 :  949,000  or  13  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch. 

This  is  a  very  important  map,  and  contains  much  information  with  regard 
to  the  Kimberley  District  of  Western  Australia  that  is  entirely  new,  and  which 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  surveys  of  our  Gold  Medallist,  Mr.  John 
Forest,  that  gentleman  having  been  sent  by  the  Government,  in  March  of  the 
present  year,  to  report  on  the  large  area  of  auriferous  country  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hardman  in  1885.  The  result  of  Mr.  John  Forest's  expedition  has  been 
an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  geography  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge  Gulf  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  King  and  Ord  rivers,  as  well  as 
the  whole  country  bordering  on  the  route  between  Wyndham,  the  new  settle- 
ment on  Cambridge  Gulf,  and  Derby  on  King's  Sound,  and  the  proclamation  of 
a  gold  district  extending  from  lat  16°  S.  to  19°  ^  S.,  and  from  long  126°  E. 
to  long.  129°  E.,  which  is  indicated  by  a  broad  pink  border  on  the  map. 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty. — Charts  and   Plans   published   by  the    Hydrographic  Department, 

Admiralty,  in  July  and  August  1886. 

Xo.  Inches. 

1702        m      =        3*95    Newfoundland,  south  coast : — Lamalin  harbour  and  road. 

Price  1«. 

398        m      =         1  •  95    West  Indies,  Little  Bahama  bank : — Whale  cay  channel 
and  Green  Turtle  cay  anchorage.    Price  Is. 

922        m      =        2  •  98    North  America,  west  coast,  British  Columbia :— Burrani 
inlet.    Price  2». 

940        m      =        2*5      Sumatra,  south  coast : — ^Telok  Belung.    Price  1«. 

937  m      =        2*0      New  Guinea,  east  coast:  Goschen  strait  and  channel 

round  East  cape.    Price  2s. 

938  m      =        0*25    New  Guinea,  north-east  coast: — East  cape  to  cape 

Nelson,  with  the  D'Entrecasteaux  islands.    Price  2f. 

939  m      =        0«25    New    Guinea,    north-east   coast: — Cape   Nelson    to 

Hercules  bay.    Price  2s. 

1375        m      =        O'l      Pacific    ocean: — Galdpagos    islands    (plans,   James, 

Sulivan,   Conway,  Freshwater,  Post  Office,  Garden, 
Wreck  bays ;  Iguana,  Tagus  coves.    Terrapin  road). 
Price  Is.  Gd. 
2701  Ionian  sea,  Gulf  of  Cattaro  to  Corfu : — Plan  added,  port  Otranto. 
285  Newfoundland,  Orange  bay  to  Gander  bay :— Plan  added.  Round  harbour. 
292  Harbours  and  anchorages  in  the  southern  portion  of  Newfoundland : — Plans 

added.  Bonne  bay.    Harbour  Breton. 
1358  South  America,  Union  bay  to  Rio  Negro : — New  plan  of  San  Bias  harbour. 
1508  Anchorages  in  New  Hebrides  islands  : — New  plans.    Steep  Cliff  bay.    Rodda 
anchorage.    Dip  Point  anchorage.    Port  Resolution, 
{J.  J).  Potter,  ageni.) 
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CHABTS  CANCELLED. 


No.  dooeUed  by  Ko. 

1499  Port  Otrauto Now  plan,  Port  Otranto  on  chart    2701 

1702  LamaUn  harbour {^r^'.""' ^.'*™*!i" ''.'!'"^".' '"^    1702 

398  Whale    and    Grein    Turlle    cay     |N«^''  pi?n,  Whalo   ci^y  cf.nnnel 

anchorages [    ^J  ^''^^n  J^'"-'!"  «»y '"^<=''°'-      ggg 

4  Plan  of  Diego  Garcia  on  this  chart    {^Z^J^  ^^  ^'^      ^^O 

1376  Galdi«gos  islands,  with  plans     ..     {^^^^l^.P^'^'l':'""!'   '!!*"!!'    1375 
292  Harbours  and  anchorages  in  the  southern  portion  of  Newfoundland  : — Plans  of 
lied  island  road  and  f'renchman  harbour  on  this  chart. 

CHABTB  THAT  HAVE  BECEIVED  IMPOBTANT  COBBECTIONS. 

No.  1179.  England,  west  coast : — ^Bristol  channel.  1975.  Kentish  Knock  and  the 
Naze  to  West  Swin.  2567.  England,  east  coast : — Tees  bay.  45.  Ireland,  east 
coast : — Carlingford  to  Lame.  1447.  Ireland,  east  coast : — ^Dublin  bar  and  tho 
river  Liffey.  1406.  England,  east  coast : — Dover  and  Calais  to  Orfordness  and 
Scheveningen.  1875.  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Jade  rivers.  2329.  Norway,  south 
coast: — Sando  to  SvenOer.  790.  Baltic  sea,  Kattegat: — Approaches  to  Copen- 
hagen. 2694.  France,  west  coast: — Channels  between  He  D'Ouessant  and  the 
mainland.  1057.  Mediterranean,  Greece  : — Part  of  the  Gulf  of  Athens.  1159. 
Mediterranean,  Tunis : — Soussa  to  Mehediah  with  the  Kuriat  islands.  2489.  North 
America,  east  coast : — Mouomoy  or  Old  Stage  harbour.  2818.  United  States : — 
Hampton  roads  and  Elizabeth  river.  1544.  Central  America,  west  coast : — Port 
Simpson  to  Cross  sound.  650.  Africa,  west  coast : — Ouro  river.  2160.  Eastern 
archipelago: — Carimata  strait.  2575.  Celebes  sea,  eastern  part.  2062.  China, 
south  coast: — Tongking  gulf.  1739.  China,  Canton  river: — Whampoa  channel 
and  Chang-shan  island  to  Canton.  1761.  China,  east  coast : — Matheson  port  to 
Ragged  point.  1199.  China,  east  coast  :—Kweshan  islands  to  Yang-tse-.Kiang. 
1602.  China,  east  coast :— Entrance  to  Yang-tse-Kiang.  1480.  China,  east 
coast: — Yang-tse-Kiang  from  the  sea  to  Nanking.  1708.  Australia,  north 
coast: — Albert  river.  1048.  Australia,  north  coast: — Buccaneer  archiixjlago  to 
Bedout  island.  1058.  Australia,  west  coast : — llottnest  island  to  Warnbro  sound. 
2726 : — New  Zealand: — Manukau  harbour. 
(J,  1>.  FotteTj  agent) 

Ddpot  des  Cartes  et  Flans  de  la  Marine.— -No.  4120.  C6te  Nord  de  France, 
Entree  de  la  Rividre  de  St.  Pol  de  L^on  ou  Penz<5.  1886. — 4067.  Publication  pro- 
visoire.  Mer  de  Chine.  Tonkin.  Canaux  Intdrieurs  entre  Ko-Ka*i-!Moun  et  Cua- 
Tien.  1885. — 4066.  Publication  provisoire.  Mer  de  Chine.  Tonkin.  Canaux  lute- 
rieurs  entre  Ke-Iko  et  Tien-Yen.  1885. — 4108.  C6te  Occidentale  d'Afrique.  Bales 
de  Loango  et  de  La  Pointe  Noire.  1885. — 4113.  Ocean  Indien,  Madagascar,  Baio 
de  Vohemar,  Entr6e  de  Vohemar.  1885. — 4061.  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Baiede  Monte- 
video. 1885.— 4116.  Cotes  du  Perou.  IlesLobos  de  Afuera.  1886.— 4051.  Archiijel 
du  Cap  Horn,  lies  VHermito,  Wollaston  &a,  et  Presqu'ilo  Hardy.  1885.— 4049. 
Ports  et  Mouillages  de  PArchipel  du  Cap  Horn.  1885.— 4115.  Amcrique  Meri- 
<lionale.  Cote  Sud  de  la  Terre  de  Feu.  Archipel  du  Cap  Horn  et  Canal  du  Beagle. 
Du  Detroit  de  Lemaire  a  la  Baic  de  Cook.  1885. — 4118.  Ocean  Pacifique,  Archi- 
]iel  de  la  Societd.  He  Moorea.  1886. — 4073.  Oceau  Pacifique,  Archipel  de  la 
Soci^te.  lies  Raiatea  et  Tahaa.  2eme  Feuille.  He  Raiatea,  Partie  Nord,  1885. 
— 4074.  Oce'an  Pacifique.  Archipel  de  la  Socyite'.  lies  Raiatea  ct  Tahaa.  3bme 
Feuille.  He  Raiatea,  Partie  Sud.  1885. — 4109.  Ocean  Pacifique.  lies  Carolines, 
lies  Ruk  ou  Hogolu.     1885. — Depot  des  Cartes  et  Plans  de  la  Marine,  Paris. 
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North  Atlantic  Ocean.— Pilot  Chart  of  the ,  September  188G.    Published 

luonthly  at   the    Hydrographic    OfiBce,  Navy  Department,  WashiDgton,  D.C. 
J.  R.  Bartlett,  Commander  u.r.n.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

ATLASES. 
Berghaus*  Fhysikalischer  Atlas  (begriindet  1836  von  Heinrich  Berghau8). 
75  Karten  in  sieben  Abtcilungen,  enthaltead  mehrere  Hundcrt  Darstellungen 
liber  Geologic,  Hydrographie,  Meteorologie,  Erdmagnetismus,  Pflanzenverbreitung, 
Tierverbreitung  imd  Volkerkunde.  Vollstandig  neu  bearbeitet  und  unter 
Mitwirkung  von  Dr.  Oscar  Drude,  Dr.  Georg  Gerland,  Dr.  Julius  Hann,  Dr.  G. 
Hartlaub,  Dr.  W.  Marshall,  Dr.  Georg  Neumayer,  und  Dr.  Karl  v.  Zittel,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Professor  Dr.  Hermann  Berghaus.  Vierte  Lieferung.  Inhalt :  Nr.  5, 
Eisverbreitung.  Nr.  20,  Juli-Isothermen.  Nr.  53,  Verbreitung  der  Saugetiere  II. 
Gotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1886.    Price  3s.  each  part,    (Dttlau.) 

In  this  part,  sheet  No.  3  contains  two  principal  maps,  drawn  on  liambert's 
Azimuthal  projection,  on  which  is  indicated  the  positions  of  ancient  and  present 
ice-distribution,  and  five  secondary  maps  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Rhine,  the  Lorsach  and  Inn,  the  European  Alps,  and  North  America.  The 
map  of  the  European  Alps  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  minute  map  engraving, 
but  is  drawn  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  somewhat  confusing  to  any  but  those 
with  very  good  eyesight.  Sheet  No.  29  contains  a  map  of  the  world  on 
Mercator's  projection,  on  which  are  indicated  the  isothermal  lines  of  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  month  of  July,  the  quantities  being  given  according  to  the 
Centigrade  scale,  with  a  table  for  converting  them  into  Fahrenheit  readings. 
There  are  also  three  inset  maps,  which  show  respectively  the  variations  of 
temperature  from  the  normal  during  the  month  of  July,  the  isothermal  lines  for 
the  North  Polar  regions  for  the  same  month,  and  the  mean  temperature  for 
British  India  during  the  month  of  May.  Sheet  No.  53  contains  six  maps, 
indicating  the  distribution  of  mammals. 

Saint  Martin*  M.  Vivien  de.  —  Atlas  Universel  de  G(5ographic  Modernc, 
Ancienne  et  du  Moyen  Age,  construit  d'apres  les  sources  originalcs  et  Ics  docu- 
ments les  plus  idcents,  cartes,  voyages,  m^moires,  travatix  gdod^siques,  etc. ;  avec 
un  Texte  Analytique  par  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  et  Fr.  Schrader.  Environ  110 
Cartes,  gravdes  sur  cuivre  sous  la  direction  de  MM.  E.  Collin  et  Delaunc. 
Ci"  Livraison,  contenant :  Suede,  Norvbgc  (feuille  septentrionale),  Dancmark, 
Bclgique,  Am^rique  Centrale.     Paris,  Ilachcttc  et  Cie.    Price  6s.     (DulauJ) 

It  is  rather  more  than  twelve  months  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  issue  of 
this  Atlas,  and  at  its  present  rate  of  publication  it  will  take  not  less  than  fifty-seven 
years  to  complete.  There  is,  however,  some  hope  that  a  little  more  activity  may 
1x3  displayed  in  the  future  as  the  explanation  given  as  to  the  mode  of  publica- 
tion contains  an  announcement  that  a  number  of  the  maps  are  now  in  the 
engraver's  hands. 

The  present  issue  contains  three  maps,  all  of  which  are  beautifully  executed. 
That  of  Belgium  is  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  maps  of  the  Belgian  £tat- 
Major,  and  contains  three  inset  maps,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  environs  of  Brussels, 
Charleroi,  and  Liege.  The  portion  of  this  map  containing  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg  is  a  reduction  of  the  1 :  40,000  map  by  J.  B.  Liesch,  with  corrections 
by  M.  Hansen.  The  next  map,  which  contains  the  northern  portions  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  has  been  compiled  from  the  thirty  sheet  map  of  Finland,  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  400,000,  Munck's  map  of  Norway,  and  all  other  reliable  authorities. 
The  map  of  Iceland  which  occupies  a  comer  of  the  sheet  has  been  taken  from 
O.  N.  Olsen's  large  map,  corrected  by  the  maps  of  M.  J.  Leclercq  and  Mr. 
John  Coles.  The  third  map  is  one  of  Central  America,  and  has  been  compiled 
from  the  best  available  material,  such  as  the  maps  of  Codazzi,  Ponce  de  Leon, 
E.  G.  Squire,  the  surveys  made  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal,  &c.  The 
ocean  dej)tlis  are  indicated  by  contour  lines,  and  an  excellent  map  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  is  given,  showing  the  canal  at  present  in  course  of  construction. 
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Seheda.^SteilLhaiiaer's  Hantl- Atlas  der  nenesk'n  Geographic  nebst  wincm  Anbai 
von  Karten  ziir  tnathematiscli-physikaliscben  Geograplue  von  A»  t^teinhauser  k, 
Reg.-Rath,    Wien,  Artaria  &  Co.     (Dulau,) 

This  13  a  new  edition,  and  has  been  carefully  revisetl  and  corrected.  It  ia 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  containing  twenty-three  ma^^s  illiistratinc:  thi 
political  p;eography  of  the  world,  and  one  iiypsojiietrical  m^^  of  the  Aljie,  and  tl 
8ecx>nd  is  devoted  to  pbyjiical  and  mathematical  geography,  8i>eAkiDg  generallyi 
the  political  maps  are  beautifully  executed,  but  the  bill-shading  in  some  of 
thorn,  as  for  iustiiiico,  thoao  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  is  too  elaborate  for 
mapB  of  Buch  small  scale,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  confusing.  The  orographic 
map  of  the  Alpine  chain  h  on  an  enlarged  ifcnle,  the  heiglits  being  indicaf 
by  colours  and  contour  lines,  and  at  the  Kottom  a  profile  of  the  range  is  given' 
coloured  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  map,  and  drawn  on  a  graduated  scale,  s^ 
that  the  height  of  any  mountain  is  seen  rtt  a  glance.  The  physiciil  i>ortion  of 
this  atlas  is  |)articularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  use  of 
students  who  have  made  some  progrc^  in  their  geogra|>hical  studies,  or  nm 
ma|^  of  reference  for  those  interested  in  meteorology,  geology,  and  the  proiection 
of  maps.  The  celestial  maps,  as  well  as  those  illustrating  Ike  planetary  move^ 
ment«  and  the  solar  system,  arc  worthy  of  all  pmiae. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  this  atlas  : — I,  Ahthcihmg,  Liinder- 
Kunde.  L  Hemisphiircn.  JI.  Knropa  (1 :  13i  Mill).  TIL  Asien  (1 :2€|  Mill.). 
IV.  Afrika  (1 :  m^  Milh).  V.  Nord-Auicrika  (1  :2(H  Mill).  VI.  Siid-Amerika 
(1 :  26|  Mill).  Yir  Australien  {I  :  32  Mill),  Vlll  Oesterr.-ungar,  Heich  (1:3 
Mill).  IX.  l»eut?chland  (1:3 Mill.).  X.  Frankreich  (1:3  Mill).  XI.  Britischc 
Inaeln  (t;3MilL).  XII,  Italien  (t::iMill).  Xlll.  Schwei?,  (1:3  Mill). 
XIV.  Spanien  und  Portugal  (1 : 3  Mill).  XV.  Enroptiische  Turkei  (1 : 3  Mill). 
XVI.  Schwcdcn  und  Norwegcn  (1 :  4i  Mill).  XVII.  Noni-lhmkud  (1:G  Mill). 
XYIII.  f>iid-Kussland  (I: (I  Mill).  XIX*  Er/-h,  OeBterreieh  ob  und  unter  der 
Enns,  Salzburg,  Hteierroark,  Kamten,  Krain  und  das  Kliatenlaud  (Inner- 
Oesterrcich)  (1:1  Mill).  XX.  Tirol  \\m\  Vorarlberg  (1:1  Mill).  XXI. 
Bohmen  nebst  Mahren  imd  Schlesien  (1:1  Mill).  XXIL  Oalizien  und  Bukowina 
(1:1  Mill).  XXllL  Konigrcich  llngara  (1 :  2  Mill).  XXIV,  Ilypsoni.  Karto 
der  Alpcn  (1:1*7  Mill). — //,  AblhelhiMff.  Karten  zur  mathcinatisch-physika^ 
Jischen  Gtographie.  (a)  Zur  mathematischen  Geographic.  L  Himmels- 
Planiglobcn.  2.  AequatorialKone  der  Himmelskugel  3.  Plinetcn  System, 
4.  Bonne  unt3  Mond.  5.  Erdstellungen.  6.  Piojectionen.^ — (h)  zur  |>hysjka- 
lischen  Geographic.  7.  Wiirmeverbreitnng  atrf  der  nordlichen  Erdhalfte, 
8,  Oceanographie.  Tl  Magnctismu?,  10.  Geologische  Uebersichtskarte  der 
ICrde.  11.  HypsometriBche  Ueiiersichtskartc  der  Erde,  12.  Wind- und  Hegenkarte. 
13.  Luft-  und  Dunatdruck*     14.  Schwerkraft. 

ScllweLZ'^-ToiKjgraphificher  Atlait  der  — —  im  Masstab  der  Original- A ufnahraeo 
nach  dem  Bunde«gesetJje  vom  18.  Dezember  1SG8,  durch  das  eidgeuiissische 
Htabsbiireau  unter  der  Dircktion  %'on  Oberst  Siegfried  verdffentlicht.  XXIX. 
Lieferung:  Nr.  180,  Crsenbach;  235,  Hochalp;  254,  Wildhans;  2(j%  Wtisstan- 
nen;  270,  Koiraique;  344,  Matran;  345,  Marly;  370,  Signau  ;  383,  Bothenbach 
(on  the  scale  of  1 :  25,000)  ;  422,  Lenz ;  482,  Sierre ;  483,  St.  Maurice  (on  the 
scale  of  1 :  50,000).  Bern,  Schmid,  Francke  A;  Cie.  (vormals  Buchhaudluig 
Dalp,  Bahnhofplatz).     Price  Vis.  iki,     {Duhtn.) 
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l:fiO0,000,   or    8»1    geographical  miles    to  an 
Dresden  J  Jacuickc.     f>  sheets,  10,s.     (Dttlaii,) 
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G.    Woldermann.     Scale  | 
Pliysikaligchc  Ausgabo. 
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2%«  Biver  Systems  of  Sotdh  India. 

By  Lieat.-General  F.  H.  Bundall,  B.E.y  aa.L* 

Kap,  p.  752. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  river  systems  of  any 
country,  a  previous  knowledge  of  its  general  configuration  is  essential.  I 
will  therefore  first  shortly  describe  the  physical  features  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  which  is  comprehended  between  the  parallels  of  8°  and  24° 
S.  lat.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that  two  ranges  of  mountains  skirt » 
for  the  most  part,  its  west  and  east  coasts.  The  mountains  are  of  vary- 
ing elevation.  The  western  coast  range  attains  a  maximum  altitude  of 
8400  feet  in  the  Kilghiri,  or  Blue  Mountains  portion,  near  its  southern 
extremity,  diminishing  to  about  4000  feet  as  it  extends  northward,  until 
it  meets  the  Vinilhya,  a  range  which,  traversing  Central  India,  termi- 
nates in  the  Eymore  Hills,  that  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  at 
the  point  where  its  great  tributary,  the  Sone,  enters  the  plains.  South 
of  the  Nilghiris  there  is  a  low  saddle  in  the  range,  at  a  place  called 
Fdlghaut,  over  which  the  Madras  Railway  is  carried  to  its  terminus  on 
the  western  coast.  South  of  that  saddle  again  rises  the  high  Travan- 
core  range,  which  stretches  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Peninsula.  Connected  with,  and  part  of  this  range,  are  the  Palney 
Hills,  whose  elevatiQn  is  over  8000  feet,  and  in  whose  slopes  spring  the 
sources  of  the  valuable  rivers  which  irrigate  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Tinnevelly  and  Madura  districts.  At  Fdlghaut  the  western  range  turns 
abruptly  and  runs  for  some  miles  due  east,  and  then  trends  away  north- 
east to  the  latitude  of  Madras,  from  whence  the  Eastern  Hills  turn  nearly 
due  north,  as  far  as  the  Eistna,  where  there  is  a  gorge,  through  which 
that  river  runs  before  entering  the  delta  which  stretches  to  the  coast. 
The  bills  thence  continue  in  a  northerly  direction  till  the  next  remark- 

*  Read  in  the  Geographical  Seotion  of  the  BritUh  Assooiation,  Binningbam, 
September  6th,  1886. 
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ablo  gorge,  that  through  which  tho  Godavory  flows,  is  reached,  and 
curving  round  there,  follows  an  easterly  course  to  the  sea-coast,  south  of 
Vizagapatam.  From  thence  the  range  stretches  north-east,  gradually 
diminishing  in  elevation  until  it  reaches  the  head  of  the  (Ganges  delta 
at  Bajmahal,  and  then  trending  north-west  as  far  as  the  Sone,  skirts  that 
river  to  its  source,  and  breaks  up  into  a  series  of  small  hills,  which  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  great  northern  plains  which  they 
fringe.  North  of  the  Gk)davery  the  eastern  range  is  once  more  pierced 
by  the  river  Mahanuddy,  between  which  and  the  Ganges  there  are 
several  minor  streams  which  carry  oflf  the  rain  fedling  on  the  range  itself, 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ohauts  are  comprehended  several 
plateaux,  of  varying  elevation,  to  which  the  general  name  of  the  Dekkan, 
or  South  Country,  is  given,  and  tbe  principal  of  which  is  the  Mysore 
plateau,  standing  between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  western 
range  rises  abruptly  from,  and  skirts  the  coast  along  its  entire  length, 
consequently  its  slopes  on  that  side  are  very  steep.  On  the  east  face 
they  incline  more  gently  down  to  the  central  plateau,  which  is  itself 
bounded  by  minor  ranges  of  hills,  between  the  foot  of  which  and  the 
sea  there  is  some  breadth  of  low-lying  land. 

This  peculiar  configuration  determines  to  some  extent  the  climate 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  materially  affects  the  distribution  of  the  #xiin 
falling  in  the  respective  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  no  such  thing 
in  any  part  of  India  as  a  more  or  less  regular  rainfall  throughout  the 
twelve  months;  and  in  the  Peninsula  particularly,  the  rainy  season 
is  especially  marked,  occurring  as  it  does  in  the  middle  of  May  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  lasting  with  more  or  less 
intensity  until  September.  The  south-west  monsoon,  however,  does  not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  strike  directly  across  the  Peninsula,  but  attracted 
by  tho  high  range  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  travels  along  it  until  it 
reaches  Bombay  and  the  lower  range  of  the  Vindhya  Hills.  Gradually- 
diminishing  in  intensity,  it  passes  across  Central  India  and  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  in  lessened  force  until  the  lofty  Himalayan  range  is 
reached,  on  which  that  portion  of  the  monsoon  which  has  simul- 
taneously swept  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal  has  already  discharged  itself. 
The  elevation  of  the  Western  Ghauts  presents  a  barrier  to  the  first  out- 
burst of  the  south-west  monsoon  and  arrests  its  onward  progress  across  the 
Peninsula.  The  great  central  plateau  of  the  Dekkan,  thus,  not  only 
receives  a  greatly 'diminished  fall  of  rain,  but  is  subjected  also  to  great 
fluctuations  in  the  actual  quantity  that  does  fall,  for  such  of  the  rain- 
charged  clouds  as  do  roll  over  the  western  mountains,  deposit  the  greater 
part  of  their  contents  on  the  eastern  slopes,  and  so  pass  over  the  com- 
paratively treeless  plateau  in  small  volume  until  they  reach  the  forest-clad 
eastern  range,  and  accumulating  there,  discharge  their  moisture  again  in 
larger  quantity  upon  them.  But  tho  country  lying  between  the  foot  of  that 
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range  and  tlio  coast  south  of  latitmle  15",got9  littlo  or  none  of  tlio  soutli- 
west  monsoon,  but  rtKseives  its  supply,  amounting  to  betwcsen  30  and  40 
inches,  all  from  the  north-ea8t  in  tb©  space  of  the  two  mouths  November 
and  Decc^mber.  Consoquentl j,  it  is  dependent  partly  on  the  spasmodio 
fiills  which  occur  in  tho  Mysore  plateau,  with  the  exception  of  that  tract 
which  is  dependent  on  tho  river  Cauvery,  whose  source  is  in  the  east 
slopes  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  The  western  range  receives  on  its  west 
face  from  100  to  130  inches  of  niin,  which  at  Bi.imbay  itself  is  reduced 
to  74  inches^  further  gradually  diminishing  to  alx>ut  42  inches  at  8arat 
in  latitude  21°,  and  to  32  inches  in  Central  Imlia,  but  increasing  to  48 
and  50  inches  as  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  is  reached. 

On  the  Dokkan  plateau  the  rainfall  varicB  from  16  to  27  inches  in 
the  north  and  to  somewhat  mf>re  at  the  extreme  south  border  which  lies 
at  a  greater  elevation.  On  the  eastern  range,  north  of  latitude  iry\  the 
eflfects  of  the  south-west  monsoon  are  again  felt.  On  the  hills  themselves 
the  amount  reaches  50  inches,  but  on  the  plain  bordering  the  sea,  it  is 
less  than  40  inches,  until  the  Orissa  coast  is  reached,  where,  as  well  as 
in  tho  highlands,  the  ipiantity  averages  from  55  to  60  inches,  increasing 
to  75  inches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  The 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  is  similarly  very  diverse.  On  the 
west  coast,  as  might  bo  expected,  they  blow  chiefly  from  tho  west  and 
south-west ;  while  on  the  east,  it  is  between  east  and  south-east  that  the 
winds  prevaiL  In  the  north-west  portion  of  tho  Peninsula  they  blow 
principally  from  nnrth-%vest  to  north<^tist,  while  on  tho  opposite  c^mst 
they  vary  in  a1x>ut  equal  pro|K)rtion  between  north-east  and  south-west ; 
but  on  the  central  plateau,  a  northerly  direction  is  maintained  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  Hence  the  climatic  conditions  of  S^juth 
India,  Iwth  as  regards  temperature  and  humidity,  var^^  considerably* 
The  rate  of  evaporation  being  correspondingly  affected,  a^  well  as  the 
proportion  of  raintldl  running  off  and  through  the  soil,  tho  floods 
carritMl  by  the  rivers  draining  the  respective  Imsins,  independently  of 
their  geological  formation,  are  variously  affected  both  as  to  volume  and 
duration. 

We  have  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  Eivers 
themselves,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  of  two  types :  the  one 
furnished  with  only  partial  and  spasmodic  supplies,  the  other  enjoying 
a  more  or  less  abundant  perennial  flow.  As  they  all  discharge  them- 
selves either  on  the  west  or  east  coast,  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  consider  the  Peninsula  as  divided  into  two  systems  of  east  and 
west  drainage,  of  which  the  latter  comprises  106»600  square  miles,  and 
the  former  376,000  square  miles.  In  the  west  division  diere  are  but 
two  rivers  of  magnitude,  viz,  tho  Nerbudda  and  Tapteo,  whoso  catch- 
ment basins  measure  respectively  37,500  and  25^250  square  miles.  The 
rest  of  the  country,  consisting  of  tho  narrow  strip  lying  l:)etween  tbo 
mountains  and  the  sea,  is  drained  by  a  number  of  small  streams  which 
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l>elong  rather  to  the  category  of  mountjiiti  torrents.  On  one  of  these  is 
situated  the  reiiowiied  ami  jiitrturesqiie  Garslppa  Falls,  celehrated  not  bo 
irmch  for  their  volume  as  for  their  height,  there  being  a  clear  perpen- 
dicular drop  of  900  feeL  The  Nerbndda  and  Taptoc  are  similar  in 
character,  both  having  long  narrow  basins  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  iSatpoora  range.  That  of  the  Xerbudda  is  containeil  between  it  and 
the  Yindhya  range,  while  the  adjoining  basin  of  the  Taptee  lies  between 
it  and  the  Ajimia  Hills,  and  flows  i>a8t  the  foot  of  the  Khandeish  plateau, 
having  its  source  in  the  plain  of  Berar,  the  ridge  of  which  sejjaraf  es  the 
^vesteni  from  the  eastern  drainage.  The  Nerhndda  takes  its  rine  at 
Amnierkantiik,  a  place  of  much  s^ancti ty  in  the  eyes  of  Hindix>s,  as  l3ei»g 
the  source  of  a  feeder  of  each  of  the  three  other  great  rivers,  the 
Godavery,  the  Mahanuddj,  and  the  Bone*  Though  Anunerkantak  is 
only  600  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  c^jant,  tlio  course  of  the  Nerhudda 
nieasurea  nearly  800  miles,  Its  upper  reaches  pass  for  about  300  miles 
throngli  basaltic  formation,  and  are  broken  ujj  into  a  series  of  rocky 
barriers,  rapids,  and  falls,  as  far  as  Jahlialpoor.  At  that  pkce  occur  the 
beautiful  marble  and  agate  rocks,  siwcJuiens  of  which  cut  into  paper- 
knives,  dessert-knife  handles,  and  other  things  may  be  seen  in  the  Indian 
Court  of  the  great  Colonial  Exhibition*  Fronx  Jabbalpoor,  which  is  1200 
feet  above  sea-level,  for  al)Out  200  miles  the  river  is  navigable,  but  from 
there  it  is  broken  up  more  or  lesa  into  rocky  rapids  until  about  70  miles 
from  the  sea,  wiiich  after  a  tortuous  course  it  reaches  at  the  town  of 
Laroaclu  Owing  to  these  intennediatc  ol»»tacles,  which  would  lie  difficult 
and  very  expensive  t^  overcome,  the  use  of  the  river  as  a  line  of  naviga^ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  impracticable,  whilo  the  soil  throughout  almost 
its  entire  length  consisting  of  that  known  in  India  as  '*  black  cotton,"  is 
rarely  irrigated,  the  cultivators  having  an  idea  that  irrigation  is  injurious 
to  the  crops  ordinarily  grown  thereon.  The  floods  in  the  Nerbudda  are 
veiy  heavy,  rising  between  70  and  90  feet,  and  have  inflicted  more  than 
once  considerable  injury  to  the  great  bridge  which  spans  it  on  the 
Bombay  and  Baroda  railway.  The  Taptee  takes  its  rise  in  the  spurs  of 
the  Satpoora  range,  and  derives  its  supply  from  the  drainage  of  that  and 
the  Ajunta  Hills.  Its  length  is  440  miles,  and  the  average  width  of 
its  basin  60  miles,  the  fall  of  the  bed  lieing  aljout  three  feet  f>er  mile. 
The  rainfall  varies  from  35  to  40  inches,  and  occurring  only  in  the 
south-west  monsoon,  the  supply  of  water  falls  very  short  in  the  djy 
season.  The  soil  of  its  basin,  principally  trap,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Nerbudda,  but  having  a  larger  proportion  of  alluvium,  endeavoors  have 
been  made  to  utilise  the  monsoon  supply  by  constructing  reservoirs  and 
canals  on  some  of  its  feeders.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee  stands  Surat, 
once  a  city  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  but  now  overshadowed 
liy  Bombay.  The  floods  of  the  Taptee  during  the  rainy  season »  like 
those  of  the  Nerbudda,  are  oftentimes  very  severe,  while  the  volume 
during  the  other  months  is  very  trifling. 
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Turning  now  to  the  rivers  whicli  carry  off  the  eastern  drainage  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  naoet  northerly  is  the 
Suhanrika  or  River  of  Golden  Sand.  Its  Bource  lies  in  the  range  of  the 
Eastern  Ghants,  which  run  due  north  from  the  Mahanuddy,  and  which 
are  there  covered  with  dense  forests  of  sal  trees.  It  has  a  moderate 
slope  of  bed  thi^onghout  its  entire  length  of  about  300  miles.  In  the  last 
100  miles  of  its  course,  its  bed  is  composed  of  vQry  fine  sand,  and  it 
terminates  in  a  sraall  delta  close  to  the  sea.  Its  catchment  basin,  which 
comprises  alluvial » car boniferouSj  and  metamorphic  rr>ck8,  measures  about 
10,000  square  miles,  over  which  there  is  a  rainfall  of  from  60  to  70  inches. 
In  extreme  floods  it  overflows  the  banks  in  the  lower  parts  of  its  course, 
and  caiTies  an  immense  amount  of  detritus  in  suspension.  No  use  is  as 
yet  made  of  this  river  for  navigation  or  irrigation  purposes  beyond  the 
floatation  of  timlier  from  the  forests,  the  sal  in  which  is  of  very  flue 
quality.  The  Subaniika  flows  through  the  largo  estate  of  ]Mohurbunj» 
the  abode,  fVB  the  name  implies,  of  pea-fowl »  which  are  held  sacred  by  the 
people,  and  aocordiogly  are  not  allowed  to  be  shot,  but  the  same  pro- 
hibition does  not  extend  to  the  varieties  of  large  game  which  abounds  in 
those  forests.  Next  in  order  are  two  rivers,  the  Bytuniee  and  Braniinee, 
whose  sources  are  situated  in  the  same  mountains  and  arc  supplied  by  the 
same  rainfall.  These  two  rivers  form  part  of  the  Orissa  system,  and  are 
essentially  deltaic,  with  a  comiiion  estuarj'',  which  but  for  the  bar  at  its 
month  would  admit  of  vessels  of  great  draught  ttscending  the  river  for 
at  least  30  miles  from  the  sea.  All  particulars  regarding  them  will  be 
noticed  when  the  Mahanuddy  or  Great  River  comes  under  consideration. 
From  the  Subanrika  to  below  the  city  of  Madras  the  drainage  is  carried 
off  by  three  great  delta  rivers,  the  Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  and  Kistna, 
and  a  smaller  one,  the  Peniiar.  Before  descril>ing  them,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  finish  with  the  six  smaller  rivers  which  drain  the  tracts 
situated  between  Madras  and  Cape  Comorin,  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
Palar,  the  catchment  basin  of  which  measures  8000  ©tiuare  miles. 
Rising  in  the  Mysore  plateau  it  runs  for  about  170  miles  through  meta- 
morphic and  terliaiyr  rocks,  with  a  very  wide  shallow  bed  in  the  lower 
half  of  its  course.  The  rainfall  by  which  it  is  fed  is  very  uncertain,  and 
consequently  its  freshets  Tery  spasmodic,  sometimeB  ooming  down  T\^th 
very  sudden  and  with  great  force,  but  lasting  only  a  few  hours.  En- 
deavours have  been  made,  therefore,  to  turn  its  whole  volume  to  account 
by  leading  canals  from  it  to  fill  a  number  of  reservoirs,  but  its  supply 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  in  a  year  of  drought  it  fails.  The  re- 
maining rivers  are  of  nmall  dimensions,  and  though  fed  by  both 
monsoons,  the  freshets  rtm  off  very  quickly.  The  principal  of  them  is 
the  Tambrapoomey,  w4iich,  though  its  length  is  but  80  mile«,  and  its 
basin  occupies  only  1740  square  miloB,  yet  has  a  maximum  flood  discharge 
of  no  less  than  133,800  cubic  feet  per  second,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  within  a  short  time  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
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carried  off.  In  the  first  20  miles  it  passes  through  forest-coverecl 
moTiutains,  where  thu  annual  rainfall  is  from  200  to  300  inches ;  the 
next  50  toileH,  its  course  is  through  the  plain,  where  it  is  only  from 
between  20  to  30  inches,  diminishing  in  the  remainder  of  its  length  to 
18  inches.  Consotinently  its  waters  are  very  precious,  and  every  drop 
is  utilised  as  far  as  possiLle.  There  are  seven  dams  on  the  main  river» 
constructed  by  former  native  rtilers.  The  British  Government  has 
lately  constructed  an  eighth  at  a  spot  called  Strcevignntnm,  where  there 
is  a  small  discharge  during  the  dry  weather.  The  slope  of  the  bed 
above  this  dam  is  2*64  feet,  the  depth  of  water  seven  feet,  and  the 
velocity  between  five  and  six  feet  per  second.  There  are  two  falls  on 
this  river  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings,  the  one  near 
its  source  at  Paupanassum,  the  other  on  one  of  its  feeders  at  Courtallam, 
both  of  w^hich  are  esteemed  sacred  resorts  by  the  natives. 

Tlie  remarkable  feature  in  the  river  system  of  the  PoniDsula  is  its 
four  gieat  delta  rivers,  viz.  the  Mahanuddy,  the  Godaver}%  Eistna, 
and  Can  very,  which  carrj^  off  the  drainage  of  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
area.  The  basin  of  the  IHahanuddy  measures  45,000  square  miles,  and 
runs  400  miles  from  itii  sotirce  at  Ammcrkantak  to  the  sea.  In  its  course 
it  receives  several  tributaries^  of  which  the  Tt"d,  or  river  of  oil,  is  the 
largest,  occupying  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  basin.  After  leaving 
the  liiglilands  in  which  it  takes  its  source,  the  Mahanuddy  runs  through, 
the  pbdns  of  Chatisgurh  until  it  reaches  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  through 
which  it  finds  its  way  by  a  reBmrkal>lo  gorge  200  miles  in  length, 
flanked  by  hills  about  2000  feet  high.  This  gorge  expands  and  contracts 
in  width,  and  receiving  the  water  of  several  tributaries,  the  Mahanuddy 
finall}^  debouches  through  an  opening  3000  feet  wide  on  to  the  dtjlta,. 
at  a  place  called  Narajo,  and  tliere  bifurcates  into  two  main  rivers, 
which  in  their  turn  throw  off  several  branches  permeating  the  delta. 
From  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  basin,  the  waters  conveyed  by 
the  tributaries  after  a  heavy  burst  of  rain  arrive  more  or  less  simul- 
taneously at  the  main  river,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  violent  floodii  and 
of  thtj  immense  volume  of  water  which  is  carried  in  an  extreme  fresht 
and  which  has  been  calculated  at  as  much  as  1,800,000  oubic  feet  per 
second.  Th©  discharge  during  an  extraordinary  fiood  in  rivers  of  «uch 
magnitude  can  only  l>e  arrived  at  approximately.  If  the  data  on  which 
that  calculation  is  founded  be  correct,  the  gi-eat  flood  in  August  1^66, 
wliich  immediately  followed  on  tJie  appalling  famine  that  desolated  the 
province  of  Orissa,  and  prolonged  the  period  of  disti'ess,  was  equivalent 
to  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  per  day  over  the  whole  basin  for  ton  consecutive 
days,  and  in  the  following  September  of  one  inch  jter  day  for  four  and  a 
half  days.  The  scenery  of  the  entire  gorge  of  the  Mahanuddy  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  which  culnnnates  in  that  portion  known  as  the  Burmool 
Pass,  where  the  river  winds  round  hill«  1500  to  2000  feet  in  height,  the 
crags  overhanging  its  channel,  which  in  some  parts  becomes  very  narrow,. 
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and  whero  tlie  floods  rise  seventy  feet.  The  bills  are  covered  with 
magnificent  forest  trees  down  to  the  water'n  edge ;  the  ever-changing 
forms  of  the  hills,  the  variegated  foliage,  the  graceful  hamhoo  inter- 
mingled with  the  lofty  sal,  the  hroad-leafe<l  teak,  and  the  eiqnisitely 
shaped  tamarind,  present  a  lovelj*  scene  of  evor-Bhifthig  heauty  nowhere 
equalled  except  in  the  gorge  of  the  Godavery,  which  hi  similar  in  all 
respectSj  except  in  being  perhaps  on  a  somewhat  grander  scale.  The 
principal  timber  trees  are  sal,  teak,  roeewood,  and  Mackwood,  all  valuable 
for  constructivo  purposes,  and  some  especially  suitaMe  for  cabinet  manu- 
facture. The  geology  of  the  basin  38  described  as  consisting  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  sandstone,  shale,  with  coal  deposits  at  Talcheer,  and  a 
remarkable  crystalline  formation  known  as  *'  the  Boulder  Bed."  In  it 
are  found  rounded  pebbles  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  cryatallino  rocks, 
some  of  them  as  much  as  four  or  ^ve  feet  in  diameter.  But  few  other 
instances  of  this  bed  are  kuo\vn,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Indian  Geological 
Survey  to  1>6  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  "  Boulder  Clay  "  of  Great 
Britain.  The  edge  of  the  delta  is  skirted  by  a  remarkable  bed  of  hard 
laterite,a  rock  which  is,  I  believe,  found  only  in  India,  and  which,  when 
of  the  texture  of  the  bed  near  Cnttack,  is  an  invaluable  material  in  the 
construction  of  hydraiilic  works,  resisting  the  wearing  action  of  t^-'ater 
better  than  any  other  stone-  The  width  of  the  Blahanuddy  just  at  the 
point  of  bifurcation  is  2 J  miles*  The  slope  of  its  bed  through  the  delta 
commences  at  the  rate  of  1  -5  feet  per  mile,  and  ends  at  0-5  of  a  foot  near 
the  sea.  Through  the  gorge  the  fall  is  very  small  in  the  drj^  season, 
but  above  the  town  of  Snmbulpoor  at  its  head,  it  increaaes  gradually 
through  the  Chatiagurh  plain  up  to  ita  sourco.  The  Mahannddy  is 
navigable  for  very  shallow  boats  of  25  tons  burden  nearly  all  the  year 
round  to  SumbuliH>i:>r,  with  which  place  a  eonsideraldo  trade  is  carried 
on.  In  the  delta  the  two  main  rivers  into  which  it  bifurcates,  called 
tlie  Mahanuddy  and  Eatjooroe  reaj>cctively,  thrtJW  off  eleven  branches  in 
their  course  to  the  sea.  The  characteristic  of  all  delta  rivers  is,  that 
they  run  on  a  ridge,  and  not  in  a  valley,  and  so  instead  of  draining  they 
spread  their  floods  over  the  country ;  the  result  of  such  action  isi,  that 
owing  to  the  velocity  becoming  diminished,  the  matter  hold  in  suspension 
is  gradually  deposited,  and  the  bods  rise,  the  sectional  area  becomes 
diminished,  and  so  the  earning  power  of  tho  river  diminishes  also,  until 
in  some  instances,  the  original  river  becomes  nearly  effaced,  and  the  over- 
flow scoops  out  for  itself  a  new  bed  in  a  fresh  directiop.  The  Mahanuddy 
having  been  unregulated  for  ages,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  capacity 
of  its  several  branches  has  Ijoen  so  much  reduced,  that  at  half  the 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  delta  to  the  sea,  they  are  u liable  to  carry 
off  between  their  natural  banks  more  than  half  the  volume  entering 
their  heads  in  extreme  floods.  Until  witbin  the  last  twenty  years,  only 
a  desultory  system  of  protective  embankments  had  been  undertaken, 
which  aggravated  rather  than  diminished  the  evil ;  but  a  great  portion 
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of  the  deltA  has  since  tlien  been  furnisbeJ  with  properly  aligned  om- 
Tjankments,  and  in  conrse  of  time  the  regimen  of  the  respective  rivers 
will  become  better  established,  arid  the  floods  will  pass  down  tbom  com- 
paratively barmlees.  The  process,  however,  must  neoesaarily  occupy  a 
fonsideraWe  period.  The  Braminee  and  By turnee,  as  observed  before,  form 
porHtms  of  the  Orissa  series.  They  both  rise  m  the  same  chain  of  hills. 
The  Brnminee  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  draining  an  area  of  9000  scjuare 
miles  with  a  AockI  discharge  of  400,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  the 
Bytuniee  with  a  basin  of  only  one-third  the  area,  yet  has  a  flood  volume 
half  that  of  the  Braminee.  The  same  rainfall  e-npplies  both  rivers.  The 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  relative  sixe  of  baisiii  and  of  flood 
ilischarge,  in  these  as  well  as  in  other  rivers,  not  being  proportitinal,  is 
found  in  the  relative  dumiion  of  their  floods.  Thus  the  maximum 
discharge  of  the  Mahanuddy  and  the  Ganges  whoBC  basins  measure 
45,000  and  330,000  square  miles  respectively,  or  in  a  proiiortion  of  1 :  7^, 
are  nearly  equal ;  but  the  dumtiou  of  the  Mabanuddy  at  its  extreme 
height  is  usually  ooly  twelve  hours,  while  the  Ganges  will  with  very 
trifling  oscillations  remain  at  its  maximum  height  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks, 

A  description  of  the  Orissa  rivers  would  scarcely  be  complete  without 
a  brief  notice  of  the  province  itself,  which  from  the  twelfth  century  up 
to  the  present  time  has  undergone  vicissitudes  in  flood  and  field,  such  as 
have  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  country.  Under  its  nativ43  rulers 
prior  to  that  i>eriod,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Oriesa  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  in  India.  Dr.  Hunter  in  his 
interesting  work  says,  *'  for  2000  years  it  has  been  the  Holy  Land  of  the 
Hindoos."  The  town  tif  Poorce,  situated  on  the  coast  at  its  southern 
extremity,  contains  the  sbi'ine  of  Juggeniaut  or  **Lord  of  the  World,'* 
to  whose  worship  crowds  flock  from  every  part  of  India.  The  whole 
of  Orissa  abounds  with  temples  dedicated  to  his  enslaving  superstition, ^ 
which  is  bound  up  wiih  ever}'  incident  of  an  Ooriya's  life.  In  4Sterling*8 
*  History  of  Orissa  *  it  is  sttited  that  the  Mahrattas,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  career  of  conquest  through  India,  found  their  way  to  Oriesa, 
being  enchanted  with  the  multitude  of  its  temjdes,  the  beautiful 
groves  of  trees,  the  number  of  rivers  by  which  it  is  traversed,  and  the 
a|ipearance  of  fertility  which  its  vast  rice  plains  presented,  pronounced 
the  country  to  be  one  continual  '*  Tirtb ''  or  scene  of  fustivity.  Not- 
withstanding these  evidences  of  ancient  pnjsperity,  the  history  of  Orissa 
during  the  past  century  showfi  it  to  have  been  the  scene  of  periodical 
disLress,  and  subjected  to  those  fearful  visitations  which  were  wont  to 
he  common,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  deltaa  of  Southern  India,  and  which 
have  culminated  in  some  such  overwhelming  calamity  as  that  which 
befell  the  province  just  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  which  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  human  beings  perished.  Happily  such  a  calamity  is  not 
likely  to  occur  again.     The  large  scheme  of  irrigation  and  navigation 
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works  which  hare  been  ooDBtrncted   in  the  deltas  of  that  province, 

effectually  protects  its  north  and  central  tracts  from  both  drought  and 
flood,  and  by  a  network  of  navigation  canal«  provides  a  chain  of 
effective  and  cheap  water  comnmnication  both  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth,  a6  well  as  with  the  eapittil  of  India,  Calcutta  itself*  and 
thus  the  old  halcyon  days  of  Orisea  may  ere  long  be  renewed  in 
permanence,  and  without  fear  of  exciting  the  cupidity  of  any  marauding 
neighbours. 

Wo  pass  on  now  to  the  Godavery,  the  largest  and  most  important 
river  in  South  India.  The  place  which  is  traditionally  regarded  as  the 
source  of  the  river,  as  described  in  Mon-is's  work  on  the  Godiivery 
district,  is  on  a  hill  behind  the  village  of  Triiubak,  near  Nassik,  in  the 
Bombay  Presidencj^.  It  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  690  stone  steps, 
flanked  by  a  low  stone  wall.  At  the  to]i  of  these  steps  is  a  stone  plat- 
funn  built  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  out  of  which,  drop  by  drop»  issaes  the 
water  of  the  stream,  and  an  image  under  a  canopy  has  been  so  placed 
that  the  water  trickles  thi'ongh  its  mouth  into  a  reservoir.  From 
NasBik  it  runs  a  course  of  neai  ly  900  miles  right  across  the  Peninsula 
to  the  sea,  into  which  it  discharges  its  waters  by  several  nioutlus 
along  a  coast-line  of  60  miles,  stretching  from  the  ix»rt  of  Coringa  on 
the  north  to  NarBa[XK>r  on  the  south.  Its  catchment  basin  measures 
roughly  120^000  S(]uare  miles,  and  comprises  within  its  area  a  large 
variety  of  geological  formations,  \az.  metamorphic  sandstone,  limestone, 
trap,  laterite,  coal  measures,  and  alluvium.  It  receives  Ave  great  tribu- 
taries, all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  ]VIanjhera>  drain  the 
northern  pirt  of  Uie  hisin.  The  Manjhera  for  the  most  part,  as  w^eli  aa 
the  main  river  itself,  passes  through  the  State  of  Ilyderalmd.  The  rain- 
fall over  the  entire  basin  is  due  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  varies 
from  30  to  50  inches,  and  the  maximum  flood  pasaing  the  site  of  the 
great  weir  at  the  head  of  the  delta  is  calculated  at  1,350,000  cubic  feet 
l»er  second,  at  which,  witli  trifling  oscillations,  it  remains  for  about  a 
week  before  commencing  to  subside.  From  Mareh  till  the  middle  of 
June  the  volume  in  the  river  is  only  about  3000  cubic  feet,  and  in  a  very 
dry  year  somewhat  less.  The  four  great  tributaries  which  drain  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin  are  the  Poorna,  the  Pranhita,  the  Indrawatti, 
and  the  Sabbery.  The  first  carries  oft'  the  water  which  falls  on  the 
sloi>es  of  the  A  junta  Hills ;  the  Pranhita  conveys  the  accumulated 
drainage  of  40,000  square  miles  brought  by  the  Wardha,  which  rises  in 
the  Satpoora  range,  and  is  250  miles  long  ;  the  Painguoga,  which  rises  in 
the  hills  stmth  of  Berar,  and  after  320  miles  falls  into  the  Wardha  above 
Chanda ;  and  lastly  the  Waingunga,  whose  source  is  at  Ammerkaiitak, 
and  which,  after  a  course  of  430  miles,  joins  the  Wardha  at  Talhodi» 
The  Pranhita  itself,  after  the  junction  of  the  last-named  river,  is  aliout 
90  miles  long  to  Sironcha,below  w^hich  it  falls  into  the  Godaver}%  The 
next  tributary  is  the  Indrawatti,  300  miles  long,  and  the  Sabbery,  both 
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of  which  rise  in  and  dniin  37,000  square  miles  of  the  hilly  tract  of 
Bufitar,  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  civilised  portions  of  country  in  tte 
Peuinsula. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  Sabher^-,  the  Godavery  enters  a  moat 
remarkable  gorge,  fifty  miloa  long,  and  soBiewbat  similar  to  that  of  tile 
Mahannddy,  already  described.  In  one  part  of  this  gorge,  where  the 
river  is  not  more  than  250  yardjj  wide,  the  hills  on  either  side  rise  nearly 
abniptly  2500  feet.  This  narrc^w  pass  is  alwnt  nine  mHes  long,  and  in  it 
the  floods  rijse  80  feet  above  the  summer  level.  At  the  end  of  the  pass- 
the  river  takes  a  sudden  bend,  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  as  the  rocky 
slopes  i»roject  below  water  far  across  the  river,  a  tremendous  whirljiool 
iw  crexited  at  the  top  of  an  extreme  flood,  so  dangerous  that  veesek  are 
obliged  to  wait  above  the  pass  until  the  river  has  subsided  a  little  lie  for© 
venturing  through  it.  The  depth  in  the  gorge  at  low-water  level  is  over 
100  feet,  so  that  the  bed  of  the  river  there  inuBt  be  50  feet  below  mean 
sea.  There  are  several  singular  characteristkB  alMiut  the  Goduvcry  ; 
one  is  its  small  average  fall  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  Below  Nassik 
the  country  is  about  1200  feet  above  tide-level,  and  so  the  slope  of  the 
Gt>daver3*  averages  about  1  ■  25  feet  per  mile  ;  but  at  certain  points  in  its 
course  there  are  rocky  barriers  and  rapids.  It  follows  that  in  the  inter- 
mediate reaches  the  fall  is  not  much  more  than  six  inches  per  mile,  while 
in  the  gorge  just  described  the  water  is  practically  level  after  the  floods 
have  subsided. 

At  the  end  of  the  gorge  at  a  place  called  Palaver  am,  60  miles  from 
tlie  coast,  the  river  enters  the  deltaic  formation,  though  the  head  of  the 
dulta  itself  is  25  miles  lower  down.  The  level  of  the  land  at  Palavcram 
is  80  feet  above  the  sea^  and  has  a  regular  slope  commencing  at  IJ^  feet 
II ud  ending  with  one  foot  per  mile.  Tho  rise  and  fall  tliere  is  33  feet,  so 
the  summer  level  is  only  42  feet  above  sea,  and  that  of  tho  bed  at  tho 
nearest  ford  38  feet.  The  slope  of  the  river  bed,  however,  is  not  regular 
like  that  of  its  banks,  but  ia  broken  up  into  pitches  and  pools, 
some  of  which  are  30  feet  in  depth.  The  average  slope,  however, 
Irom  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  tho  sea,  is  only  7^  inches  per  mile  in  a 
direct  line,  and  following  the  windings  only  5|  inches  per  mile.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  varies  from  2000  to  6000  yards,  inclusive  of  islands, 
which  occupy  about  1500  yards  at  the  delta  head.  At  this  point  the 
Godavery  divides  into  two  main  branches,  the  northom  one  discharging 
its  main  volume  into  the  sea,  sending  a  small  branch  into  Ooringa  Bay. 
The  southern  branch  empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  a  few  miles 
below  the  town  of  MadapoUam,  where  there  was  formerly  a  large 
cloth  factory,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  partieuhir  kind  of  cloth  well 
known  to  English  merchants.  At  28  miles  from  the  heotl  of  the  delta, 
the  south  branch  is  subdivided,  and  a  branch  flows  directly  to  tho  sea. 
The  intermediately  enclosed  tract,  known  as  tho  Nuggarum  Talook,  is 
the  most  fertile  spot   in  the  delta,  where  exceedingly  fine  sugar-cane 
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and  otter  ^rclon  procbice  is  grown.  For  the  irrigatiou  of  thia  tract, 
a  Urge  aqiitductj  800  yards  long,  was  thrown  over  the  river  in  order  to 
carry  the  water  brought  by  a  canal  from  the  delta  head.  As  the 
Godavery  during  the  season  of  flood  carries  in  auspenaion  about  y^Vii^li 
in  bulk  of  solid  matter,  it  has  been  calculat43d  tiiat  about  200  million 
cubic  jartls  of  material  must  be  deposited  annually,  or  sufficient  to  cover 
66  square  miles  one  yard  doop.  As  an  illustx-ation  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  delta  formation  has  progiossed,  it  was  found  some  years  ago,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  raise  the  lighthouse  which  wa«  originally  built 
at  the  water's  edge,  that  land  b^  the  width  of  two  miles  had  Ijcen  formed 
beyond  it,  and  that  Point  Godavorj'  had  extended  nine  miles  to  the 
north  in  thirty  years. 

Between  the  sea  and  the  town  of  Chanda  in  the  Central  Province8» 
048  feet  above  tide-level,  a  distance  of  4t)0  miles,  there  are  three  rocky 
barriers  at  which  many  feet  of  tlio  river  slope  is  conoontrated.  This 
circumstance  admits  of  the  reaches  between  them  being  easily  navigable 
in  flood,  as  well  as  during  the  low- water  season.  The  barrier  below 
Chanda,  known  as  the  third,  when  appriDaching  from  the  coast,  is  the 
most  formidable,  being  40  miles  long,  which,  though  with  some  difficulty 
ascended  during  the  period  of  flood,  is  impassable  as  soon  a**  it  begins  Ut 
fall.  After  this  barrier,  there  is  a  stretch  of  38  miles  to  Sironoha,  which 
is  406  feet  above  tide-water,  easily  navigable ;  the  8loi>e  of  the  bed  being 
only  six  inches  per  mile.  Below  this  reach,  there  is  another  barrier  of 
rock,  kno^vn  as  the  second  or  Euchampilly  barrier,  at  which  the  fall  is 
concentrated  within  a  short  distance.  From  thence  to  the  fii-nt  barrier, 
a  distance  of  70  miles  is  easily  navigable  at  all  times  as  far  as  Bumu- 
judieur.  At  certain  stages  of  the  flood  the  first  barrier  oould  be 
safely  navigated,  as  also  the  reach  below  it  as  far  as  Budrachollnm,  a 
shrine  of  sanctity  much  fro(|uentod  by  pilgrims  from  all  jmrts  of 
India. 

From  Eudraeheilum  to  the  sea,  150  miles,  tho  river  is  navigable  at 
all  seasons  of  tlic  year  for  boats  of  light  draught.  As  Chanda  is  a 
great  commercial  mart,  to  wliich  mueh  of  the  produce  of  the  Central 
Provinces  is  convoyed,  it  was  omsidcrcd  most  important  to  place  it  in 
direct  connection  with  the  coast  by  means  of  the  Godavery,  s<j  that  tho 
cotton  and  otlier  valuable  products  of  the  Cetitral  Provinces,  including 
coal,  might  be  transported  for  shipment  at  a  very  low  cost.  After  much 
deliberation,  the  Government  of  India  gave  its  sanction  to  a  scheme  for 
rendering  the  Godavery  navigable  as  far  as  Chanda  by  steamei'Si  Tho 
works  at  the  first  barrier,  consiwting  of  a  weir  across  the  rocky  bod,  and 
a  canal  parallel  to  the  river  bank,  were  nearly  completed,  and  those  at 
the  second  barrier  started,  but  the  difficullies  in  the  way  of  climate, 
labour,  and  supplies  proving  much  greater  than  had  been  originally 
anticixiated,  and  the  expense  consec[uently  much  heavier,  the  Govern- 
ment,  after  expending  750,000^,,   got   disheartened,   and    decided   on 
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aLaiidouing  the  project^  and  so  Bacrificing  that  large  sum  of  nione  j.  Tbat 
Llecision  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many  qnalifiod  judges,  most  nnfortunate. 
The  difficnlties,  though  nndonbtedly  great,  were  by  no  meauB  more 
sorioufl  than  those  which  have  iK^en  soccesafnlly  encountered  on  many 
of  the  railway  lines.  There  were  no  works,  either  in  magnitude  or  cost, 
like  tile  great  bridges  thro%vn  across  the  rivers  in  the  north-west  and 
Punjanh,  and  the  Indus  at  Attock  and  Siikkur,  and  as  each  succeeding 
Imrrier  was  overcome,  the  labour  ftjr  proceeding  with  the  rest  would 
have  been  greatly  lessened.  Moreover,  as  each  reach  of  the  river  became 
improved,  immediate  use  could  and  would  have  been  made  of  it  by 
traders  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  the  coant,  as  the  whole  of  the 
cotton  and  wheat-producing  districts  in  the  Central  Provinces  would  have 
been  put  in  cheap  communication  with  an  excelleut  harbour  on  the 
coast.  The  more  immediate  reascm  alleged  for  abandooiDg  the  Upper 
Godavery  Navigation  works  was  that  the  river  passed  through  a  con- 
siderable length  of  harren  and  unproductive  country ;  yet  at  this  present 
time,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  yeara,  the  Government  are 
favourably  regarding  the  project  of  a  railwuy  from  Nagpore  to  Calcutta 
direct,  to  effect  the  very  object  for  which  the  improvement  of  the 
Godavery  w^as  recommended  and  commenced,  viz.  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
carriage  for  the  wheat  of  the  Central  Provinces-  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that  this  line  of  railway,  after  leaving  the  wheat  plains  of 
Chatisgurh,  will  pass  through  200  miles  of  more  or  less  dense  forest  and 
utterly  unproductive  and  umnhabited  country.  The  distanoe  of  Nagpore 
to  Calcutta  is  twice  that  from  Chan  da  to  the  sea  by  the  Gtwlavery-  The 
i-ail  way  rate  for  wheat  ia  to  be  one- halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile.  By  the  river 
rotito  it  would  lie  carried  for  at  least  half  that  rate,  if  not  for  one-fourth, 
three-eighths  of  a  penny  being  the  charge  for  prwluce  transported  by 
the  clumsy  native  craft  on  tlie  delta  canals.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a 
difference  such  a  rate  would  have  made  to  merchants  in  dealing  with 
that  produce  in  the  present  serioHBly  disturbed  state  of  the  exchangee 
between  India  and  England*  Moreover,  the  port  dues  in  Calcutta  are 
exceedingly  heavy.  At  the  port  of  Cocauada  they  are  exceedingly 
light,  BO  that  there  would  bo  that  additional  gain  to  the  shipper.  I 
cannot  guess  what  the  railway  may  cost,  but  the  above-mentioned  sum 
of  750,000^.  distributed  over  the  270  miles  of  river  new  navigable, 
gives  a  rato  of  28001  per  mile.  If  double  that  sum  was  expended  over 
the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  Chanda,  it  would  still  be  much  lesa 
than  a  double  line  of  broad-gauge  mil  way  can  possibly  be  constructed 
for  through  the  country  to  be  travei-sed  between  Kaipoor  and  Calcutta, 
w4iile  the  working  expenses  would  bo  very  much  less,  in  fact  quite 
small.  One  of  the  most  important  articles  to  be  conveyed  from  Chanda 
is  coal,  which,  if  carried  by  the  river,  would  prove  u  valuable  item  of 
trade,  inasmuch  as  the  coasting  steamers  and  the  railway  lines  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  would  be  so  supplied  more  cheaply  than  from  any 
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other  place,  as  thero  ia  inland  water  commimicatiQii  all  the  way  to 
Madras  by  means  of  the  Buckingham  Canal. 

Any  description  of  the  Godavery  would  l)e  incomplete  without  a 
notice  of  the  great  irrigation  scheme  designed  and  carried  out  by  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  and  which  though  suggested  W  the  Cauvery  works, 
greatly  exceeds  them  in  vjwstness  and  completeness,  for  it  baa  coupled 
with  it  a  network  of  about  500  miles  of  navigation  lines,  in  which  the 
Cauvery  works  are  deficient.  Shortly  described,  the  Gtxlavery  scheme 
comprises  a  weir  at  the  delta  head  4000  yards  long  and  14  fec-t  high, 
from  which  three  main  canals  with  several  branches  and  a  ramiBcation 
of  distributaries  are  taken  off  for  watering  the  three  divisions  of  the 
delta.  The  irrigable  area  is  reckoned  at  800,000  acres,  of  which  about 
600,000  are  now  irrigated.  The  capital  expended  up  to  date  has  been 
nearly  one  million  sterling  for  irrigation,  drainage,  protection  from 
floods,  and  500  miles  of  navigation,  being  at  the  rate  of  24«,  per  acre. 
The  water  rate  coHected  from  the  whole  area  averages  about  6«.,  less 
1*,  6f^  per  acre  for  working  expenses,  leaving  4*,  6rJ.  as  the  net  annual 
return,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  In  the  great  famine  of  1833,  the  G<xlavery 
district  was  nearly  decimated.  The  construction  of  the  irrigation  works 
has  not  only  rendered  famine  impossible  within  its  own  limits,  but  admits 
of  the  district  contributing  its  surplus  produce  to  the  relief  of  any  other 
locality  that  may  l>e  suffering  from  scarcity,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
improved  c^>nditiou  of  the  inhabitants  arising  from  the  amount  of  bullion 
annually  thrown  into  the  district  in  return  for  the  produce  exported. 

The  river  next  in  order  and  importance  is  the  Kistna,  whose  catch- 
ment basin  measures*  roughly  97,000  square  miles,  and  whoso  geological 
formittion  consists  of  metamorphic  and  8ub-metamor]»bic  with  latente, 
limestone,  and  carboniferous  rocks,  Biiing  north  of  Sattara  in  the 
Bombay  Preisidency,  it  runs  a  course  of  800  miles,  entering  the  sea 
35  miles  south-west  of  Masulipatam.  The  fall  of  its  bed  is  gnsater  than 
that  of  the  Godavery,  averaging  3^  feet  per  mile,  but  it  is  also  broken 
up  into  reaches  by  Ikarriera  at  intervals.  It  has  several  feeders  on  the 
north,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Bhima  and  Sina,  which  join  ea^jli 
other  at  Bholapoor,  and  flow  thence  into  the  Kistna  near  the  town  of 
Kaichoor.  The  fall  on  these  tributaries  is  2*75  feet  per  mile.  The 
great  feeder  on  the  south  is  the  Tungabaddra,  which  has  a  length  of 
21S  miles,  joining  the  Kistna  about  80  miles  below  Kumool.  Its  catch- 
ment basin  measures  11,000  S(x«are  miles,  and  is  drained  by  four  rivers, 
tho  Tunga,  the  Buddra,  the  (*hoatdi,  and  Wardha,  whose  sources  are  in 
the  Westeni  Ghauts,  on  wliieh  there  is  a  rainfall  of  i;)5  inohes,  and  a 
fifth  the  Baggri,  which  drains  a  lower  range  called  tho  Bababooden 
Hills  and  the  plateau  of  Mysore.  One  eharaetoriatic  of  the  Tunga- 
baddra  is  the  sites  which  exist  on  it  and  itn  feeders  for  the  formation  of 
gigantic  reservoirs  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  one  of  these  which  exists*  at  a  point  on  the  river  20  miles 
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above  the  ancient  city  of  Beejanugger,  where  the  slope  of  the  bed  is  so 
gentle  that  a  dam  100  feet  high  would  throw  the  water  back  nearly 
90  miles,  and  impound  5000  millions  of  cubic  yards  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost,  and  at  a  level  which  would  command  all  the  tanks  in  the 
district  of  Bellary  and  the  Camatic,  and  so  ensure  their  being  supplied 
oven  in  years  of  drought,  and  thus  render  a  famine  such  as  the  last 
impossible. 

Like  the  Godavery,  the  Eistna  flows  through  a  precipitous  gorge 
before  it  enters  the  plains  of  its  delta,  but  this  gorge  is  not  navigable. 
The  town  of  Bezwada  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  is 
the  site  of  the  great  weir  1300  yards  long  and  16  feet  high,  which  feeds 
the  delta  canals  taken  off  on  cither  flank.  The  maximum  discharge  in 
the  great  flood  of  1882  is  calculated  at  807,500  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Kistna  resemble  those  of  the  Godavery  generally, 
it  likewise  having  two  distinct  high  freshes  in  the  months  of  July  and 
September,  but  they  rise  much  more  suddenly  and  quickly  at  Bezwada 
and  remain  up  for  a  shorter  time.  In  its  deltaic  portion,  the  river  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  has  to  be  restrained  by  marginal  embankments. 
The  delta  formation  is  not  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Godavery,  as  the 
tract  corresponding  to  the  central  delta  is  of  a  much  smaller  area  and 
situated  further  from  the  head  than  in  the  Godavery.  Though  the 
Eistna  has  so  large  a  flood  discharge,  there  is  a  very  short  supply 
during  the  dry  months.  Moreover,  there  is  no  port  worthy  of  the  name 
at  any  of  its  mouths.  All  the  traffic  is  taken  along  the  canals  to 
Cocanada,  which  is  now  the  great  place  of  shipment  for  the  produce  of 
the  two  deltas,  which  adjoin  each  other  at  the  Colair  Lake,  a  largo 
depression  covering  about  200  square  miles,  and  evidently  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  while  the  deltas  were  in  process  of  formation.  There  is  a 
very  important  scheme  of  irrigation  works  from  the  Eistna  also ;  the 
irrigable  area  is  estimated  at  475,000  acres,  of  which  about  300,000  aro 
already  irrigated.  The  scheme  is  not  yet  complete,  but  when  finished 
the  capital  cost  per  acre  will  probably  be  about  40«.  The  Eistna  works 
have  already  returned  about  14  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

A  little  lower  down  the  coast  is  the  small  delta  of  the  Pennar. 
This  river  rises  in  the  Mysore  plateau  and  has  a  catchment  basin  of 
21,400  square  miles  with  a  length  of  nearly  300  miles  from  its  source 
to  the  sea.  It  receives  five  principal  tributaries  with  whose  united 
discharges  the  maximum  flood  amoimts  to  221,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  character  of  its  floods  is  essentially  torrential,  rising  and  falling 
very  rapidly.  Its  basin  is  composed  of  mefemorphic,  sub-metamorphic, 
laterite,  and  limestone  rocks.  In  the  valley  of  the  feeder  Etmdar,  are 
thejonoe  famous  diamond  mines,  which,  however,  are  not  now  worked. 
It  is  into  this  feeder  that  the  waters  of  the  Tumbaddra  have  been  led 
by  the  Eumool  irrigation  scheme.  Owing  to  the  spasmodic  character 
of  its  floods  and  the  absence  of  water  in  the  dry  weather,  the  canals 
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&om  the  Pennar  are  designed  for  tlio  purpose  of  filling  tho  large 
reservoirs  origiDall  j  constructed  by  native  rulers,  &om  whicli  tho  water 
is  led  to  the  fields. 

Last,  l>ut  not  leaat  in  imi)ortance,  is  the  river  Cauvery,  which  riees 
in  th©  Western  Ghants,  and  whose  catchment  basin  measures  32»00<jf 
square*  miles,  comprising  within  its  area  metamorfdiie,  upper  teiliary^ 
and  cretaceous  rocks.  Its  length  is  472  miles,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  fed  by  both  monsoons.  The  freshes  cotuniGnce  in  the  middle  of 
June  and  reach  a  fuller  stage  in  tho  middle  of  July,  lasting  till  the  end 
of  August.  In  September  it  is  again  kiw,  but  in  October  there  are  small 
freshets,  which  become  heavy  flotMls  in  the  middle  of  November,  after 
which  tho  volume  diminishes  ;^radually  till  Jlarch,  between  which  and 
June  tho  supply  is  very  Kmall*  The  discharge  of  the  Can  very  in  a 
maximum  fiood  above  the  weir  is  284,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  m 
i'vd  by  five  principal  tributaries  which  fall  in  above  the  city  of  Seringa- 
patam,  the  capital  of  Mysore,  and  of  the  renowned  Tippoo  Sahib,  whose 
defeat  of  tlie  British  force  is  commemomted  in  a  quaint  fresco  on  the 
walla  of  tlio  palaeCi  an  exact  copy  of  Mliich  is  exhibited  in  the  Indian 
Court  of  the  London  Exhibition.  Not  far  from  Seringapatam,  at  a 
place  called  Shiva  Samoodrum  or  the  Sea  of  Shiva,  are  to  l;e  seen  the 
splendid  falls  of  the  Cauvei-y,  which  at  certain  stages  of  the  flood  are 
a  magnificent  sight,  and  oi^ght  to  be  visited  by  every  traveller  in 
India.  Tlio  alope  of  the  Cauvery's  bed  is  generally  steeper  than  that  of 
the  Goilavery  or  Kijstna,  and  as  it  flows  throtigii  the  district  of  Coim- 
batore  in  a  rocky  Ijed,  its  waters  have  been  utilised  for  irrigation  for 
centuries.  Im mediated y  above  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  tlie 
slope  of  tho  bed  is  3*2  feet  per  mile,  but  t]iere  the  Cauverj*^  throws  off 
the  Coleroon,  whose  fall  for  20  niiles  is  al>out  two  feet  per  mile,  decreasing 
thence  to  one  foot  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  The  Cauvery  itself  running 
on  a  high  level  and  falling  1  •  6  feet  per  mile  led  to  its  being  utilised  as 
an  irrigating  river,  its  entire  volume  being  sulKlivided  amongst  smaller 
channels.  The  Coleroon  receives  the  overflow  of  the  Cauvery  in  flood,  as 
well  as  the  drainage,  and  its  waters  are  picked  up  by  a  second  weir  and 
system  of  canals  about  30  miles  from  the  coast-  The  system  of  inigation 
from  the  Cauvery  is  the  type  on  wliich  all  the  more  recent  deltaic 
works  have  been  madelled«  It  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  considering 
the  absence  of  all  scientific  knowledge  in  those  early  times,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Cauvery  works  were  designed  and  carried  out,  shows  what 
an  aptitude  there  must  have  been  in  the  natives  of  India  for  turning 
natural  advantages  to  account ;  for  though  the  more  obvious  defects  in 
the  original  works  have  been  remedied  by  the  Government  engineers, 
and  the  whole  eyetem,  including  distribution,  flood  and  drainage  works, 
have  been  brought  imder  thorough  control,  yet  the  scheme  as  a  whole 
remains  as  originally  laid  out.  The  expenditure  incurred  by  the  British 
GoTemment  has  amounted  to  only  112,0001,     The  irrigated  area  has 
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risen  from  546,000  acres  in  1832  to  822,000  acres,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
420,000Z.,  and  sustaining  a  population  of  540  to  the  square  mile.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  model  of  a  delta  river  with  its  irrigation 
scheme  is  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  Exhibition,  as  the  models  of  such 
isolated  structures  as  have  been  sent  home  afford  no  idea  whatever  of  a 
complete  delta  scheme,  and  no  better  illustration  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  natives  of  India  could  be  found  than  that  of  the  Cauvery  irrigatioa 
works. 

A  paper  on  the  river  system  of  South  India  would  be  incomplete  if  a 
brief  statement  were  not  given  of  the  value  of  the  water  carried  by 
those  rivers,  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation  purposes.     The  rainfall 
over  the  whole  Peninsula,  as  has  been  explained,  is  limited  to  little  more 
than  four  months  in  the  year,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
fitful  and  precarious,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  falls  on 
the  Western  Ghauts,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  thereon ;  hence,  for 
those  crops  which  can  only  be  grown  by  irrigation,  amongst  which  is 
rice,  the  staple  food,  water  must  either  be  stored  or  drawn  direct  from 
rivers,  whose  volumes,  though  varying,  are  nevertheless  always  more 
than  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  lands  within  their  influence.    This  circum- 
stance has  given  rise  to  the  enormous  system  of  reservoirs,  locally  termed 
tanks,  which  exist  all  over  Southern   India.      But  where  these  are 
dependent  on  only  the  local  rainfall,  they  must  and  do  fail  in  a  year  of 
drought,  and  therefore  the  crops  dependent  on  them  perish.     Hence, 
wherever  there  is  a  river  in  the  Peninsula,  it  is  utilised  more  or  less 
either  for  filling  storage  reservoirs,  or  else,  as  in  deltas,  for  irrigating 
the  land  directly  by  means  of  perennial  canals.     As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  eliminating  the  element  of  uncertainty  as 
to  rainfall,  irrigation  doubles  the  weight  of  crops  off  the  same  land,  and 
where  land,  for  want  of  a  reliable  supply  of  water,  can  only  be  sown  with 
what  in  India  are  termed  *'  dry  crops,"  of  inferior  value,  its  conversion 
into  irrigated  land,  bearing  valuable  crops,  increases  its  productive  value 
three  to  fourfold,  and  its  saleable  value  in  proiX)rtion.     The  expression 
of  that  value  in  sterling  money  will  vary  according  to  the  description  of 
works  by  which  the  water  is  obtained.     In  the  Godavery  delta,  for 
irrigation,  drainage,  protection  from  flood,  and  navigation,  less  than 
1,000,000Z.  have  been  expended.     The  interest  of  that  sum  amounts  to 
about  one  shilling  on  land  consuming  from  6000  to  10,000  cubic  yards 
per   acre,  the  working  expenses  are  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  while 
the  receipts  from  sale  of  water  alone  from  600,000  acres  average  six 
shirtings  per  acre,  assuming  the  value   of  the  rupee  for  simplicity's 
sake  at  two  shillings.     Water  delivered  from  tanks  is  more  costly, 
varying  from  six  to  two  shillings  per  acre  annually,  while  lands  irrigated 
from  wells  15  to  20  feet  deep  cost  for  an  equal  amount  of  water 
40  shillings  per  acre.     As  respects  navigation,  the  value  of  water  may 
be  estimated  by  the  difference  in  cost  between  land  and  water  carriage. 
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The  present  charges  made  in  India  on  existing  canals  are  no  sufficient 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  their  relative  economy,  because,  first,  the 
canals  are,  with  few  exceptions,  not  adapted  for  steam  traffic,  and  secondly, 
they  are  mostly  lines  in  isolated  positions.  On  properly  designed  and 
effectively  worked  canals  in  England,  America,  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  cost  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure,  as,  for  example, 
on  the  Aire  and  Calder  Canal,  one  out  of  several  instances  cited  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1883,  where  it  was  stated  the  cost  was 
only  one-thirtieth  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile.  What  is  possible  in 
England  ought  surely  to  be  practicable  in  India,  but  allowing  that  the 
cost  be  not  reducible  below  one-eighth  of  a  penny,  while  carriage  by 
the  road  is  threepence,  and  by  rail  one-halfpenny,  the  value  of  water 
for  navigation  is  at  once  apparent.  But  in  proportion  to  the  distance  to 
be  traversed,  does  the  cheapness  of  carriage  become  necessary.  Take  for 
instance  the  very  case  already  alluded  to,  that  of  the  conveyance  of 
wheat  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  coast :  whether  it  is  carried  at  a 
charge  of  one-halfpenny  per  ton  over  600  miles  of  railway,  or  one-quarter 
or  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  ton  over  400  miles  down  a  river,  will 
make  a  difference  of  25«.  to  50«.  per  ton,  or  of  Sd,  to  1«.  6(2.  per  bushel, 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Indian  wheat  in  the  English 
market  at  all  times.  But  without  marshalling  an  array  of  figures,  it 
is  sufficient  to  aver  generally,  that  cheap  rates  for  carriage  create  a 
trade  in  all  kinds  of  bulky  articles  of  low  value,  which  otherwise  would 
never  move  at  all,  and  that  it  is  especially  true  of  a  poor  country  like 
India,  where  raw  produce  is  small  in  value,  great  in  bulk,  and  requires 
to  be  transported  long  distances  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  port 
of  shipment. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  has  the  British 
Government  in  India  done,  and  what  is  it  still  doing  towards  utilising 
the  enormous  wealth  which  it  possesses  in  its  magnificent  rivers  ?  In 
the  Peninsula,  it  has  done  much  in  covering  the  deltas  with  a  complete 
system  of  works ;  it  has  likewise  turned  many  of  the  minor  rivers  to 
account  by  improving  the  old  native  works,  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  channels,  and  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  reservoirs.  But  it 
has  done  very  little  yet  in  utilising  the  upper  waters  of  the  great  rivers. 
Towards  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  famine,  it  has  extended  its 
railways  with  a  view  to  transporting  food  from  localities  where  it  is  in 
abundance  to  where  it  is  wanting.  So  far  well*— but  railways  cannot 
produce  food,  neither  will  they  serve  to  keep  cattle,  which  are  the  sinews 
of  agricultural  operations,  alive  in  time  of  drought.  The  ordinary  trade 
of  the  country  becomes  disorganised  by  the  necessity  of  employing  all  the 
available  rolling  stock  of  various  lines  for  the  transport  of  food  in  one 
special  direction,  and  at  the  end  of  the  famine,  such  agriculturists  of  the 
famine  area  as  have  been  kept  alive  find  themselves  alive  truly,  but 
oftentimes  reduced  to  penury ;  first,  by  the  loss  of  their  cattle  for  want 
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of  pasture,  and  next  by  having  had  to  purchase  food  for  themselves  at 
scarcity  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  by  storing  a  fractional  portion  of  the 
surplus  water  which  now  runs  to  waste  in  the  ocean,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Peninsula  at  least  may  be  rendered  independent  of  the  caprice  of 
seasons,  and  food  grown  on  the  spot  can  then  be  sold  at  the  ordinary 
prices,  while  the  cattle  will  be  supplied  with  fodder  and  water,  and  so- 
be  preserved  alive  and  in  condition.  Storage  sites,  such  for  instance  as 
that  existing  on  the  Tungabaddra,  can  bo  found  on  some  of  the  feeders  of 
all  the  great  rivers,  whose  supply  never  fetils,  and  at  an  elevation  which 
will  allow  of  their  waters  being  carried  to  all  the  existing  reservoirs  on 
the  plateau  and  plains  of  South  India.  About  22  millions  sterling  have 
been  spent  by  the  Government  on  irrigation  works  throughout  India,  of 
which  perhaps  one-fourth  has  been  laid  out  in  the  Peninsula.  An  equal 
sum  expended  in  storage  works  in  suitable  localities  and  in  completing 
and  perfecting  river  and  canal  navigation  would  effectually  secure  every- 
portion  of  the  Peninsula  from  any  future  visitation  of  famine,  and  place 
the  lives  as  well  as  the  material  well-being  of  its  inhabitants  beyond 
jeopardy  thereafter. 


The  Place  of  Oeography  in  Education. 

By  Douglas  W.  Fbeshfield,  seo.  r.g.8.* 

The  Prositlent  of  our  Section,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  in  his  opening  address,  has 
already  called  your  attention  to  the  place  of  geography  in  English  educa- 
tion. The  subject,  however,  is  so  important  that  it  will  bear  to  be  returned 
to.  In  Parliament,  when  any  bill  is  proposed  in  earnest,  it  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  second  reading.  In  the  Parliament,  or  a  Committee  of  the 
Parliament,  of  Science,  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  fully  discuss  the 
measures  lately  proposed  by  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society,  for  obtaining  for  their  science  that  recognition  from  the  heads 
of  English  education  which  it  already  receives  abroad.  It  seems  expe- 
dient that  you  should  be  urged  to  give  them  (in  so  far  as  they  may  com- 
mend themselves  to  your  judgment)  your  sup2)ort,  both  as  individuals 
and  collectively  as  a  branch  of  the  British  Association. 

I  have  therefore  undertaken,  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  to  bring  them  again,  and  more  in  detail,  before 
you  to-day. 

Before  we  discuss  the  place  of  geography  in  English  education,  it  is 
perhaps  well  that  we  should,  if  possible,  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
two  things.  What  is  the  aim  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  our  national 
education  ?  and.  What  do  we  mean  by  geography  ? 

*  Bead  in  the  Geographical  Seotion  of  the  British  AssociatioD,  Birmingham, 
September  Srd,  1886. 
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TI16  only  sonsible  and  practical — to  uae  two  arljectiv&a  dear  to  the 
oommoiLplaGe  mind — the  only  Bensible  and  practical  view  of  Educaiimt 
is  aasuredly  that  which  defines  it  as  such  a  calling  out  of  the  oapaoitiea 
as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  play  his  part  in  the  world  to  the  ad  vantage 
of  himself  and  his  fellows,  that  is,  his  family^  his  conntrymeo,  and 
humanity, 

Geographj^  I  should  submit  with  equal  confidence,  is  the  comprehon- 
81  ve  name  for  the  study  of  man's  physit^  environment  on  the  surface  of 
this  planet  and  of  the  interaction  between  it  and  the  human  race. 

Geography  co-ordinates  the  sciences  which  deal  with  different 
classes  of  natural  objects,  such  as  anthropology,  zooIq^\  lx>tany, 
geology,  meteorology.  It  supplies  a  frame  in  which  to  exhibit  and 
review  the  local  relations  and  interaction  of  these  natural  sciences.  It 
is  in  one  sense  an  introduction  to  all  these  sciences.  Again,  it  enables 
us  to  appreciate  the  reciprocity  between  the  physical  constitution  of 
countries  on  the  one  hand»  and  the  development  of  their  people  and 
States  on  the  other.  It  thus  forms  the  transitional  and  connecting  link 
between  the  natural  sciences  and  hitstory,  while,  as  giving  an  account  of 
the  physical  conditions  which  controlled  the  lives  of  their  producers,  it 
forms  a  key  and  an  invaluable  commentary  to  letters,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  medicine,  explains  the  origins  of  architecture,  and  has  even 
connections  with  law.  * 

The  value  of  geography  at  the  present  day  as  a  link  between  tlie 
natural  sciences  and  the  historical  seems  to  me  exceptional.  We  are 
divided  into  two  camps.  I  am  not  a  partisan  of  the  exclusively  '*  modem 
side."  I  think  un  education  based  solely  on  physical  science,  which 
leaves  outside  the  history  of  moral  ideas,  and  the  works  of  tlie  great 
masters  of  thought  and  language,  is  a  narrow  and  deleterious  education. 
To  cite  one  of  its  lesser  evils,  how  much  of  the  literature  of  physical 
Boienee  is  rendered  unreadable  by  the  abaenoe  of  the  art  of  letters  in  its 
producers?  '*  Scientific  English"  hm  become  almoflt  a  proverb*  The 
Classics  are  tbe  authors  and  models  of  the  art  of  clear  and  condensed 
expression  for  European  literature ;  they  were  so  used  by  the  early 
jihysicistfi,  and  it  is  surely  weU  for  all  who  can  to  study  them. 

But  if  I  am  not  one  of  its  partisans,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  modem 
aide  to  this  extent,  that  I  hold  that  tho  old-fashioned  classical  education 
which  ignores  physical  science —ignores  even  its  relations  to  its  own 
subjects— such  as  I  had  myself,  is  deplorable,  and  a  drawback  of  no  slight 
w^eight  in  after-life.  Now  between  these  rival  camps  of  educationista, 
it  seems  to  me  that  geography  steps  in  as  the  mediator  and  uniter.     It 


*  With  iDternatioual  kw,  of  eourei?,  googmphy  is  largely  mixed  up.  The  Bhifting 
of  stioajas  haB  giveti  n^e  to  many  questi<>D8,  and  the  rcoent  ru treat  of  alpiuQ  gkcicrs  ha« 
led  to  eurioua  and  Qbatmsc  legal  diacnft^ionii  in  the  various  States  coucemedt  tbo 
pobt  appeftring  to  t>e  whether  tlie  glacitr'i  iDTaaion  hua  eitingubhed  the  right  of  tUe 
heirs  of  the  former  proprietor, 
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forms  (I  repeat  the  phrase  of  the  Kriegsakademie  of  Berlin)  "  the  con- 
necting link  between  natural  science  and  history."  It  should  be  taught 
mainly  and  primarily,  in  schools,  from  the  physical  side,  but  the  teachers 
of  other  subjects  (if  they  are  competent  to  the  task,  which  at  present 
they  frequently  are  not)  may  exhibit  their  geographical  relations. 

Geography  works  in  different  ways :  the  first  and  simplest,  in  the 
observation  and  arrangement  of  facts  relating  to  a  selected  area :  the 
description  of  a  country :  in  this  sense  all  books  of  travel  ought  to  be 
geographical.  Or  it  may  select  and  isolate  its  facts  with  regard  not  to 
locality,  but  to  their  individual  character ;  it  may  collect  all  that  is  known 
of  mountains,  of  volcanoes,  of  glaciers,  of  ocean-currents,  or  lake-basins. 
Provided  with  these  conveniently  arranged  bundles  of  facts  or  pictures, 
it  goes  on  to  investigate  their  relations.  What  influences  produce 
variations  in  the  snow-level  ?  What  effect  on  the  development  of  civi- 
lisation have  inland  seas,  where  land  is  constantly  in  view ;  a  coast  full 
of  fiords  ?  Or  it  takes  the  single  fact  in  its  relation  to  humanity.  How 
the  physical  configuration  of  Italy  and  Greece— the  position  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines  in  one  case,  the  breaking  up  of  the  country  into  more 
or  less  isolated  basins  between  hill  and  sea  in  the  other— ^affect  their 
history? 

If  you  doubt  my  judgment  ou  this  matter  of  the  sphere  and  importance 
of  geography,  I  may  quote  in  support  an  historian,  and  a  politician  who 
is  also  an  historian. 

"  The  study  of  geography,  small  as  is  the  part  allotted  to  it  in  actual  teaching, 
is  one  which  must  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  any  rational  system  of  primary 
education.  When  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of  our  schools  and  schoolmasters 
have  pa«aed  away — as  they  must  pass  away  before  a  truer  conception  of  the  growth 
of  a  child's  mind  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  that  growth — the  test  of  right 
teaching  will  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  our  instruction  with  the  development 
of  intellectual  activity  in  those  whom  we  instruct.  The  starting-point  of  education 
will  be  the  child^s  first  question ;  and  the  child's  first  question  is  about  the  material 
world  in  which  it  finds  itself.  .  .  . 

•*  Studied  properly,  geography  would  furnish  a  groundwork  for  all  after-instruc- 
tion. It  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  starting-point  for  all  the  subjects  of  later  training. 
History  strikes  its  roots  in  geography ;  for  without  a  clear  and  vivid  realisation  of 
the  physical  structure  of  a  country,  the  incidents  of  the  life  which  men  have  lived 
in  it  can  have  no  interest  or  meaning. 

•*  Through  history,  again,  politics  strike  their  roots  in  geography,  and  many  a 
rash  generalisation  would  have  been  avoided  had  political  thinkers  been  trained  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  earth  they  live  in,  and  of  the  influence  which  its  varying 
structure  must  needs  exert  on  the  varying  political  tendencies  and  institutions  of 
the  peoples  who  part  its  empire  between  them.  Nor  are  history  and  politics  the 
only  studies  which  start  naturally  from  such  a  groundwork.  Physical  science  will 
claim  every  day  a  larger  share  in  our  teaching,  and  science  finds  its  natural  starting- 
point  in  that  acquaintance  with  primary  physics  which  enables  a  child  to  know 
how  earth  and  the  forms  of  earth  came  to  be  what  they  are.  Even  language, 
hindrance  as  its  premature  and  unintelligent  study  has  been  till  now  to  the  progress 
of  education,  will  form  the  natural  consummation  of  instruction  when  it  foils  into 
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its  proper  place  as  the  pnrsait  of  riper  years,  and  is  studied  in  its  historical  and 
geographical  relations. 

"  Such  a  dream  of  education  wiU  doubtless  long  remain  a  dream ;  but  even  as  a 
dream  it  may  help  to  realise  the  work  of  geography,  and  to  look  on  the  study  of  it 
in  a  grander  as  well  as  more  rational  light  than  has  commonly  been  done."  * 

*'  Shall  we  who  are  in  natnre  not  know  nature  ?  "  says  an  old  geogra- 
phical writer.  Shall  we  English  who  inherit  so  large  a  part  of  the 
world  not  acquaint  ourselves  with  our  inheritance  and  the  conditions 
under  which  we  can  retain  and  make  the  most  of  it  ?  AVhat  has  been  the 
fate  of  our  race  ?  to  be  the  greate»t  rulers  and  merchants  and  colonisers 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  restorers  in  Asia  of  broken-down  civilisa- 
tions ;  the  creators  in  the  new  worlds  of  North  America  and  Australasia  of 
Greater  Britains  peopled  by  our  own  descendants ;  the  sharers  in  Central 
Africa,  to  an  extent  as  yet  undetermined,  in  the  bringing  into  relations 
with  civilisation  and  commerce  of  the  dark  millions  of  the  Congo. 
Probably  in  the  future,  unless  our  statecraft  miscarry  again  as  it  did  in 
the  last  century,  we  may  find  ourselves  the  centre  of  a  vast  confederation 
strong  enough  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  maintain  a  pax 
Britanniea  which  neither  Slav  nor  Latin  will  venture  to  dispute.  Do 
you  think  we  are  educating  our  children  for  this  high  destiny — ^this 
possibility  ~  by  leaving  them  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  eartVs 
structure,  of  the  natural  laws  by  obedience  to  which  they  may  go  forth 
and  win  peaceful  victories  and  fill  up  the  void  places  of  our  planet  ?  The 
problem  of  our  age  and  country  is  the  better  distribution  of  Britons 
through  British  lands.  This,  unless  our  population  becomes  istationary, 
is  the  only  cure  for  that  suffering  for  which  Lord  Mayor's  Funds, 
Charity  Organisations,  and  the  like  are  mere  temporary  anodynes.  Is  it 
well  then  that  we  should  leave  the  knowledge  of  our  British  lands  out  of 
our  education,  primary  or  other  ?  Is  it  wise  that  we  should  have  to  turn 
to  the  College  de  France  for  a  programme  of  thirty  lectures  on  the  British 
colonies  of  Australia  ? 

But  there  is  very  little  use  in  declaiming,  or  even  arguing,  on  any 
subject  whatsoever,  unless  one  has  to  some  considerable  extent  entered 
into  the  mood  and  meaning  of  one*s  antagonist.  The  judicious  mission- 
ary— there  are  many  such  now — who  desires  to  civilise  or  convert  the 
heathen,  does  well  to  catch  his  heathen  first,  look  into  his  superstitions 
and  prejudices,  before  preaching  at  him.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  catching 
my  heathen,  for  I  count  some  old  friends  among  them,  and  I  can  there- 
fore speak  of  them  with  more  freedom  than  I  would  take  with  perfect 
strangers. 

I  propose  to  divide  the  objectors  to  geography  in  education  under 
three  heads.  First  there  are  those  who  know  too  little,  and  then  there 
are  those  who  know  a  great  deal  too  much. 

*  S.  B.  Green,  Preface  to  <  A  Short  Geography  of  the  British  Idles.'  See  also 
Mr.  J.  Bryce's  letter,  *  Educational  Beports  B.GJ9V  p.  154. 
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In  the  first  class  I  include  all  those  who  believe  (and  they  generally 
have  the  excuse  of  their  own  education'  for  the  belief)  that  geography  is 
only  an  equivalent  for  topography — that  geography  consists  of  nothing 
but  tables.  This  no  doubt  was  the  old  system.  But  if  it  is  old,  it  has 
been  anciently  discredited,  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
Apuleius,  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  De  Mundo,  declaims  against  the 
tourist  who  will  describe  nothing  but  the  "  Amoenitates  et  magnitudines 
montium,"  as  if  there  had  been  an  Alpine  Club  in  his  day ;  and  against 
the  teachers  who  "  sola  et  singula  exstruunt,"  and  do  not  treat  phenomena 
in  classes — against  topography,  that  is,  as  against  physical  geography. 
Mr.  Green  has  described  it  beautifully : — 

^  No  drearier  task  can  be  set  for  the  worst  of  criminals  than  that  of  studying  a 
set  of  geographical  text-books  such  as  the  children  in  our  schools  are  doomed  to  use. 
Pages  of  "  tables"—"  tables "  of  heights  and  "  tables" of  areas,  "  tables"  of  moun- 
tains  and  "  tables  "  of  tablelands,  "  tables''  of  numerals,  which  look  like  arithmetical 
problems,  but  are  really  statements  of  population  ;  these,  arranged  in  an  alphabetical 
order  or  disorder,  form  the  only  breaks  in  a  chaotic  mass  of  what  are  amusingly 
styled  "geographical"  facts,  but  which  turn  out  simply  to  be  names,  names  of 
rivers  and  names  of  hills,  names  of  countries  and  names  of  towns,  a  mass  rarely 
brought  into  grammatical  shape  by  the  needful  verbs  and  substantives,  and  dotted 
over  with  isolated  phrases  about  mining  here  and  cotton-spinning  there,  which  pass 
for  Industrial  Geography.  Books  such  as  these,  if  books  they  must  be  called,  are 
simply  appeals  to  memory ;  they  are  Handbooks  of  Mnemonics,  but  they  are  in  no 
sense  Handbooks  of  Geography." 

In  my  day  there  were  many  boys  at  public  schools  who  acted  con- 
sistently, and  not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  on  the  principle  that  what- 
ever was  not  a  city  in  Asia  Minor  was  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea ! 
Of  course  geography  may  be  made  barren.  To  the  dull  all  things  are  dull. 
But  so  may  the  Bible !  The  worthlessness  of  divinity  is  not  proved  by 
the  fact  that  examiners  have  existed  capable  of  demanding  a  complete 
list  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  I  have  always  surmised  that  the 
cautious  undergraduate  who  replied  that  unfortunately  he  could  not  at 
the  moment  remember  any  king  of  Judah  or  Israel,  had  a  deeper  purpose 
than  to  confess  his  own  ignorance. 

The  educational  value  of  geography  is  not  to  be  decided  off-hand  by 
a  head  master  who  thinks  "  The  subject  is  merely  a  question  of  memory. 
We  cannot  make  a  discipline  of  it  or  set  problems  in  it "  (Report  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society 'p  Insjiector,  p.  92) ;  or  by  people  who  still 
expect  children  to  gabble  over  the  names  of  the  smaller  rivers  of  China, 
or  the  Fashalics  of  Asia  Minor,  before  they  understand  the  elements 
of  physical  geography,  or  have  a  single  idea  about  the  United  States 
or  Australia. 

With  this  first  class  of  objectors  it  seems  to  me  we  have  no  diflTerence, 
only  a  misunderstanding.  We  and  they  unite  in  denouncing — in 
accepting  Mr.  Green's  denunciation  of  "  geographical  text-books  such  as 
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i;lie  children  in  onr  schools  were  condemned  to  use  "  ('*  nearly  useless — 
jnere  gazetteers,"  a  head  mastervcalls  them,  p.  91).  We  have  simply  in 
talking  about  geography  been  using  the  word  in  two  completely  different 
senses. 

Now  I  come  to  a  more  formidable  tribe  of  objectors,  those  who  know 
too  much.  Their  objection  is  plausible  and  insidious.  They  do  not  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  geography  capable  of  being  taught. 
Far  from  it.  But  they  urge  that  all  natural  science  is  geography,  and 
that  as  they  themselves — the  scientists — already  collectively  represent 
all  natural  science  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  the  geographer  has  no 
place — is  a  superfluous  luxury. 

If  the  geographer  has  any  speciality^  so  they  argue — it  is  that  ho 
describes  or  depicts  appearances  without  seeking  out  causes  and  connec- 
tions, that  he  is  no  philosopher,  but  a  poor  sort  of  artist-thing — and  here 
they  break  into  a  humorous  and  patronising  smile — '*  Yours  is  not  a 
logy,  only  a  graphy.*' 

Now  this  assertion  that  geography  has  nothing  to  do  with  reasoning 
— is  simply  observation — though  sometimes  quite  gravely  made,  is  a 
pure  fiction,  based  on  a  wretched  little  verbal  quibble,  and  with  no 
other  foundation  whatsoever.  If  we  are  called  graphera  and  not  logistSf 
it  is  because  our  science  is  not  of  yesterday,  but  springs  from  those  early 
days  of  humanity,  before  geology  was  bom  or  even  thought  of,  when  to 
picture  the  fact  as  accurately  as  might  be  was  held  a  preliminary  to 
reasoning  about  its  causes.  There  has  been,  it  occurs  to  me,  and  I  think 
here  I  shall  have  the  support  of  Professor  Bonney,  a  good  deal  of 
reasoning  about  mountain  structure  and  ice  action  and  lake-basins  of 
late  years  in  which  the  picture  of  the  appearances  in  the  writer's  mind 
has  seemed  to  be  rather  a  fancy  one — subjective,  Tumeresque,  anything 
but  realistic  in  short. 

A  Forbes  and  a  Darwin  teach  us  the  mutual  places  of  observation  and 
reasoning ;  but  it  is  not  every  scientist  nowadays  who  has  their  severe 
self-control  and  clearness  of  vision. 

Brought  to  the  test  scientifically  or  practically,  this  pretension  of 
other  sciences  to  exclude  geography  from  the  great  game  of  **  What  and 
Why  "  breaks  down  pitiably.  The  influence  of  locality  is  a  study  in 
itself.  If  I  want  a  compendious  description  of  any  region  or  country,  to 
whom  shall  I  go  but  to  the  geographer?  If  I  want  to  know  what 
botanical  and  physical  phenomena  are  concurrent,  I  must  go  to  the 
same  quarter.  He  will  give  me  such  a  picture  of  a  country  as  an 
intelligent  traveller — say  rather  resident — might  supply ;  he  will  show 
how  the  physical  conditions  have  acted  on  its  inhabitants,  its  plants, 
its  animals.  The  practical  value  of  such  information  in  commercial 
pursuits  needs  no  demonstration.  Moreover,  a  sound  course  in  physical 
geography  will  lay  the  basis,  in  pupils  whose  minds  run  in  this  direc- 
.tion,  for  the  pursuit  of  the  several  branches  of  the  physical  sciences. 
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As  to  geology,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  forward  of  the  would-be 
*'  chnckers-ont "  of  geography  from  th^  Hall  of  Education,  its  claims  are 
perhaps  the  least  tenable  of  all.  Archaeology  might  as  well  claim  to  be 
equivalent  to  history,  history  to  political  economy,  or  surgery  to  medi- 
cine, as  geology  to  geography.  A  geologist  is  as  incapable  of  giving 
any  complete  picture  of  a  country,  as  an  archaeologist  is  of  a  period.  A 
geological  diagram  is  quite  a  different  thing  ^m  a  geographical 
picture,  as  different  as  an  anatomical  diagram  from  a  portrait.  His 
science  leaves  off  where  ours  begins.  His  results  are  often  portions  of 
our  premisses.  Of  course  I  do  not  dispute  that  geography  and  geology 
may  meet,  that  their  boundaries  overlap.  Take  that  question  of  lake 
basins.  But  even  here  may  not  geology  gain  by  having  its  puzzle 
handled  from  a  geographical  point  of  view  ?  If  we  put  the  question 
thus :  Account  for  the  fact  that  there  are  lakes  and  tarns  in  numbers 
in  the  Alps,  tarns  only  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  neither  lakes  nor  tarns  in 
the  Caucasus ;  does  not  this  throw  a  little  light  on  the  matter,  narrow 
at  least  the  field  of  tenable  h}  pothesis  ? 

Finally,  we  have  a  third  set  of  objectors  to  deal  with.  For  I  shall 
pass  over  those  who  still  say  that  geography  does  not  "  pay.'*  If  this 
allegation  were  wholly  true  it  would  be  the  essence  of  our  case.  But  I 
would  warn  them  in  passing  that  it  is  no  longer  wholly  ti-ue.  For 
what  is  justly  held  in  private  schools  as  an  end  and  object  of  education, 
getting  a  boy  on  the  foundation  of  Eton,  geography  may  prove  more 
useful  than  they  think.  I  say  this  having  in  my  pocket  one  of  the  last 
examination  papers,  in  which  there  are  several  excellent  geographical 
questions.  Geography,  they  admit,  is  vastly  important ;  but  is  many- 
sidedness,  they  allege,  renders  it  impossible  to  teach.  You  cannot,  they 
say,  produce  any  definition  of  it  which  can  be  accepted  as  a  practical 
subject  for  a  course  of  lectures  or  a  school-class.  The  difficulty  of  these 
gentlemen  solvetur  amhulando — will  be  relieved  by  a  short  tour.  If  they 
do  not  accept  Mr.  Keltic's  Report,  if  they  are  at  all  serious  persons  and 
mean  to  use  their  influence  seriously  against  our  proposals,  let  me  pray 
of  them,  before  they  take  any  further  steps,  to  go  to  school  in  Canton 
Zurich,  and  to  college  at  Breslau  under  Professor  Partsch,  or  at  Gottingen 
under  Professor  Wagner. 

The  practical  test  of  experience  will  be  conclufeivo  with  most  prac- 
tical Englishmen.  In  educational  matters  all  our  critics,  from  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  downwards,  admit  that  Germany  holds  her  own, 
understands  her  business.  Do  the  Germans  find  professors  of  geography 
superfluous  ornaments?  Do  they  experience  the  slightest  practical 
difficulty  in  finding  them,  or  defining  them,  a  field  to  work  in  ?  Why, 
they  have  twelve  university  professors  of  geography,  and  are  yearly 
adding  fresh  ones.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  recommending 
it  strenuously  to  the  schools.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  France 
and  Switzerland.    And  what  do  we  find  are  the  results  brought  about 
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by  this  system  ?  The  German  book  of  travel  or  magazine  shows  a  more 
cultivated  and  better  directed  jpower  of  observation.  The  younger 
generation  of  German  merchants  and  clerks  are  beginning  to  steal 
marches  on  us  by  their  superior  intelligence  and  training.  The 
German  soldier  has  learnt  to  read  maps  so  that  not  only  officers  but 
every  third  man  in  the  ranks  on  a  campaign  is  supplied  with  one.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  in  England  how  many  people  cannot  point  out  to 
you  on  a  map  a  cross-country  route  or  explain  the  meaning  of  a  contour 
line. 

The  Germans  find,  moreover,  geography  not  only  an  essential  part 
of  a  scientific  education,  but  a  most  useful  and  illuminating  adjunct  to 
the  Literce  Humaniores.  Professor  Partsch  of  Breslau  cites  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  spirit  of  German  work,  the  newly  published  *  Physical 
Geography  of  Greece,'  by  himself  and  C.  Neumann.  "  In  this  work," 
he  writes,  "  comes  into  more  than  usual  prominence  the  appreciation  of 
the  influence  exercised  on  the  state  and  conditions  of  culture  in  a 
country  by  its  physical  character.'*  Darwin's  •  Voyage  of  the  Beagle ' 
and  the  second  book  of  Herodotus  are  mentioned  together  as  future 
text-books. 

"  I  once,"  he  says  again,  "  selected  the  Western  Alps  as  the  subject 
of  my  course.  The  very  erroneous  map  of  the  Piedmontese  Staff  offered 
occasion  for  a  critical  review  of  maps  and  for  an  appreciation  of  the 
work  more  particularly  of  English  travellers  in  settling  the  topography 
of  the  Graian  Alps.  The  arduous  controversies  respecting  the  history 
of  the  passes  in  Eoman  times,  more  particularly  as  to  Hannibal's  Pass, 
were  taken  into  account  with  reference  to  historical  sources.  An 
estimate  of  the  present  relative  importance  of  the  passes  followed 
naturally." 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  at  Breslau  they  did  not,  like  a  recent 
text-book,  forget  the  Col  de  TArgentiere  and  the  Petit  St.  Bernard 
among  the  passes,  or  like  the  reader  of  history  at  Oxford,  boldly  assert 
that  the  latter  pass  was  even  lower  and  easier  and  more  direct  than  the 
Mont  Genevre  as  a  route  from  Valence  to  Turin. 

The  connection  between  geography  and  the  classics  might  be — 
perhaps  is  in  Germany  —  carried  further  into  the  regions  of  pure 
criticism.  The  poets,  ancient  and  modem.  Homer  and  Aristophanes, 
Virgil  and  Catullus,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  are  many  of  them 
sensitive  to  their  physical  as  well  as  human  environment,  and  the  best 
of  describers.  Mythology,  even  admitting  Mr.  Lang's  brilliant  criticism 
of  much  modem  exposition,  is  full  of  physical  geography.  The  poet's 
epithets  are  sufficient  proof  that  the  Greeks  were  not  colour-blind.  To 
read  Plato  we  must  realise  the  scenery  and  climate  of  Attica.  And  in 
mere  verbal  criticism  take  such  instances  as  these.  The  epithet  horrida 
applied  to  a  valley  puzzles  Virgilian  critics.  Defiles  in  the  Italian  Alps 
are  generally  known  as  orridi;  is  there  no  connection? 
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Ovid  talks  of 

^  rapidas  llmoai  Fhasidos  undas  " — 

•'swift  and  muddy" — an  xmhappy  collocation,  says  Mr.  Dryasdust — 
but  a  fact,  as  those  who  went  to  Caucasia  while  steamers  ran  on  the 
Bion,  well  know. 

Letters  may  in  turn  give  something  back  to  geography.  How  can 
the  climate  of  the  Alps  have  been  in  Roman  times  so  much  worse  than 
it  is  now,  as  some  would  have  us  think,  when  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
still  only  just  below  the  snow-level,  had  a  temple  on  its  summit,  and 
was  frequently  used  by  Boman  armies?  when  Augustus  preferred 
BhsBtian  wines,  doubtless  the  modem  Yeltliner. 

And  classical  names  often  sum  up  the  raUon  d^Slre  or  characteristic 
of  places,  thus : — Batoum  =  BaOvs  ^tfirp^t  the  deep  harbour ;  Poti,  UaXaiov 
oTo/iuz,  the  old  mouth  (a  fine  bit  of  phonetic  decay) ;  Monaco,  the  lone 
house;  Antibes,  Antipolis,  therefore  later  than  Nice,  the  town  of 
victory. 

I  have,  I  hope,  sufficiently  shown  that  it  is  both  practicable  and 
profitable  to  teach  Britons  geography,  and  consequently  justified  in 
your  eyes  the  position  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  have  taken  up 
in  this  matter.  We  have,  while  expressing  our  opinions  fully,  left 
as  long  as  it  seemed  expedient  the  cause  of  geographical  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  educational  bodies.  The  result  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
We  find  they  will  not  act  on  advice  alone ;  we  cannot  act  without  them ; 
we  therefore  offer  them  co-operation.  I  shall  now  try  to  develop  briefly, 
as  far  as  it  is  formed,  our  scheme,  or  proposal,  adding  a  few  remarks 
suggested  by  the  Society's  Exhibition  of  Geographical  Appliances  now 
open  in  this  town  (Birmingham). 

We  are  assured  on  all  sides,  and  are  confident  ourselves,  that  the 
key  of  the  problem  is  contained  in  these  two  words,  Teach  teachers. 
The  evidence  on  this  point,  collected  by  Mr.  Keltic,  is  conclusive. 

A  public  schoolmaster  says : — 

"  One  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  subject  is  the  great 
scarcity  of  specially  qualified  masters.  This  subject  not  being  required 
for  the  usual  degrees  at  the  universities,  few  of  the  young  masters  at 
public  schools  know  very  much  about  it.  Another  is  the  somewhat 
absurd  prejudice  against  teaching  geography,  as  if  it  were  less  worthy  of 
a  first-class  man  than  Latin  prose  or  essay  writing  or  criticism.  This 
prejudice  is  dying  away,  but  it  is  still  felt  as  a  sort  of  back  current,  and 
I  have  known  able  men  fresh  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  who  fretted  at 
having  this  subject  entrusted  to  them.  It  is  connected,  no  doubt,  with 
the  old-fashioned  mechanical  conception  of  geography,  now,  I  trust, 
vanishing  into  the  limbo  of  exploded  fallacies." 

Again,  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  writes  : — 

'•  The  deplorable  ignorance  of  geography  among  all  classes  in  this 
country  is  largely  due  to  the  bad  teaching  in  the  elementary  and 
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secondary  schools.  We  are  feeling  our  way  (in  Owens  College)  towards 
A  more  systematic  teaching/* 

In  1883  Prof.  Jndd  and  3Ir.  Norman  Lookyer  %\T:ite  of  the  **  Science 
^nd  Art "  Examinatiooe  in  Physiography  at  South  Kensington,  '*  probably 
a  n^imber  of  inexperienced  teachers  have  taken  up  the  subjoct  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  low  standard  of  their  results  has  had  a  marked  effect 
in  bringing  down  the  avei*age  of  the  whole  examination." 

It  is  obviously  idle  to  expect  pupils  to  take  interest  in  a  subject  their 
teachers  dislike  and  disparage.  We  do  not,  of  course*  assert  a  universal 
negative,  that  there  are  no  good  teachers  of  physical  geography  at 
present.  Happily  there  are  a  **  good  few/*  There  are  more,  doubtless, 
who  would  bo  glad  to  qualify  themselves,^ — 

"  Those  not  blind  who  wait  for  day^ 
Tho'  silting  yet  with  douhtful  light." 

But  the  supply  is  not  eqtial  to  the  demand.  And  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  many  schools — take  my  own,  Eton,  where  phyeical 
geography  is  beginning  to  be  looked  after^ — ^historical  geography  is  loft 
to  the  claBaieal  masters,  who  do  not  teach  it  because  it  has  formed  no 
part  of  their  own  training. 

Our  first  inquiry  therefore  must  be,  How  can  the  teachers  best  be 
got  at?  As  to  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  experience  answers 
promptly,  Through  the  universities  and  traimng  colleges.  These  pro- 
duce assistant  masters  and  pupil  teachers. 

But  as  to  the  middle  classes.  If  Mr.  Arnold  wore  here  he  might  tell 
us  that  the  difficulty  was  the  result  of  the  absence  in  England  of  any 
organised  scheme  of  secondary  education.  It  u  a  difficulty,  and  one  in 
which  further  suggestions  might  be  welcome. 

In  making  the  universities  the  first  object  of  our  attack  we  are  sup- 
ported by  an  enormous  mass  of  independent  and  weighty  opinion.  It 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Keltie's  Report  and  its  appendices,  and  I  must  not 
multiply  ttuutations. 

In  the  same  volume  will  be  found  the  letter  and  proposals  that  have 
been  addressed  by  the  Council  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  We  believe  them  to  be  practical,  and  we  trust  that,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  we  are  prepared  to  back  our  opinions  handsomely 
in  cash,  the  universities  may  be  able,  despite  the  bad  times^  which  affect 
their  rents  as  well  as  other  people's,  to  see  their  way  to  meet  us.  We 
■are  sure  that  if  they  do,  it  will  tend  as  much  to  their  advantage  as 
to  ours. 

It  is  an  obvious  anomaly  that  there  should  be  chairs  of  such  com- 
paratively obscure  branches  of  research  as  some  of  those  instituted  in  the 
universities,  and  none  of  a  science  already  recognised  and  examined  in. 
This  is  a  strong  point  in  our  case.  The  Honour  Candidates  in  the 
Oxford  History  School  have  a  whole  paper  of  geographical  <|uestions* 
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Practically,  tlie  university  at  present  examines  in  what  it  does  not 
teach,  except  by  an  occasional  lecture  bestowed  in  charity  by  a  sympa- 
thetic historian. 

The  chairs  of  geography  at  Oxford-  and  Cambridge,  which  we  may 
hope  to  see  established,  will,  if  proper  occupants  are  found,  be  more  than 
a  source  of  lectures,  more  or  less  well  attended,  to  the  passing  generation 
of  undergraduates.  They  will  give  a  centre  and  status  to  educational 
geography.  They  will,  we  may  hope,  lead  to  the  formation  of  typical 
educational  collections,  to  the  issue  of  a  higher  class  of  educational 
works.  They  will  do  for  geography  what  has  been  done  for  art  and 
archaBology  by  able  hands  at  Cambridge,  make  it  a  subject  of  living 
interest  to  the  best  educated  Englishmen,  and  thus  avoid  the  recurrence 
among  teachers  of  the  sentiments  adverted  to  in  my  last  quotation. 
They  will  exercise  an  influence  which  the  Geographical  Society,  with 
the  best  will,  cannot  exercise,  for  it  is  not  an  educational  body,  and 
cannot  control  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  or  their  teachers. 

It  is  a  fair  objection  to  the  proposal  of  a  geographical  lecturer  or 
professor  that  no  man  can  be  found  capable  of  representing  the  whole 
subject.  I  think  here  again  Germany  answers  the  difficulty  for  us. 
Prof,  von  Richthofen  writes,  "  Wo  need  not  shrink  before  the  fulness 
and  scope  of  the  task.  The  field  is  vast.  No  man  is  able  at  this  day  to 
pursue  his  inquiries  into  all  departments  of  geography.  He,  however, 
who  devotes  himself  earnestly  to  it  can  appropriate  enough  to  follow  its 
progress  in  all  branches,  and  while  deepening  and  furthering  the  section 
specially  under  his  care,  need  never  lose  sight  of  the  connection  of  the 
whole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  professor  lectures  according  to  his 
own  idiosyncrasy,  and  tbat  during  one  term  the  lecturer  should  incline 
to  the  human,  and  at  another  to  the  physical  side  of  geography,  will  be 
no  disadvantage." 

We  have  also  proposed  to  give  an  exhibition  at  the  Universities  to  be 
spent  in  travel.  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  immense  amount  of 
geographical  work  still  to  be  done  in  regions  within  from  three  days  to 
a  week  8  journey  from  London.  Sir  Lambert  Playfair's  paper  on  his 
rambles  in  Western  Algeria,  read  in  this  Section,  may  indicate  to  you 
one  such  region. 

For  my  part,  I  think  one  of  the  most  valuable  eflfects  of  tbe  recogni- 
tion of  geography  at  the  universities  ^Ul  be  its  reaction  on  geographical 
literature.  Tbe  text-books  and  readers  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  new  ones 
which  have  appeared— are  daily  appearing — since  our  Exhibition  was 
opened  last  winter  in  London)  have  been  very  far  from  what  they 
should  be. 

"We  require  text-books,"  says  a  head  master.  "Nearly  all  our 
present  ones  are  quite  useless;  they  are  miniature  gazetteers."  The 
main  point  is  that  there  should  be  nothing  which  the  boys  should  not 
be  expected  to  remember  for  life.    They  require  to  be  cleared  of  lumber. 
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to  be  written  witli  more  grasp  of  general  priiiciplos  and  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Our  books  seem  often  to  want  not  only  the  critical  power  be&t 
gained  for  sucli  work  by  travel,  bnt  also  the  higher  culture.  Their 
English  is  slovenly,  and  their  history  is  erroneous.  We  want  writers 
who  will  tell  their  pupils  nothing  which  is  not  worth  remembering,  and 
who  will  also  take  care  to  tell  them  what  they  do  tell  in  a  form  that 
can  be  remembered,  in  crisp  complete  sentences,  not  by  allnsions  which 
presuppose  the  knowledge  sought  to  be  conveyed.  And  now  that  waiters 
are  taking  up  with  new  ideas  there  is  perhaps  another  danger*  They 
must  not  let  themselves  be  run  away  with  by  them.  They  must  make 
sure  their  instances  are  really  to  the  point.  Take  as  an  example  the 
relation  of  land-routes  to  tho  position  of  great  towns.  **  All  roads  led  to 
Rome,"  we  know.  But  I  cannot  see  that  Rome  was  made  by  nature  a 
meeting^place  of  roads.  Rather  it  was  a  defensible  position  on  a  navi- 
gable river,  forming  a  natural  rallying*point  to  the  rivals  of  Etruria. 
Tiflis  does  not  command  the  Pass  of  the  Dariel,  but  the  navigation  of 
tho  Kur,  Water  carriage  became  all-important  in  the  centuries  between 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  roaiis  and  the  making  of  paved  highways. 
The  whole  string  of  physical  causes  which  went  to  make  Venice  possible 
and  what  she  was,  are  a  lesson  in  themselves  in  physical  geography. 

The  ideal  text-book  might  perhaps  be  written  in  eonjunction  by 
Mr.  Biyce  and  Mr.  Bates.  Even  then  it  would  gain  by  being  revised  as 
to  each  conntry  by  a  resident*  I  need  hardly  point  out  how  much  our 
colonists  oottld  aid  to  ench  a  work  by  working  np  their  own  home 
teaching,  and  keeping  up  accurate  text-books  of  their  own  homes  for 
their  own  schools. 

Another  want  of  our  literature  is  an  English  Heclus.  How  many 
absurdities*  sometunes  dangerous  absurdities  politicaUy*  would  not  such 
a  work  of  reference  on  our  leading  newspaper  editors'  shelves  save  usf 
We  should  not  bo  bewildered  over  our  breakfast- tables  by  the  news  that 
a  railway  was  about  to  be  made  through  the  Engadine  to  shorten  the 
communication  between  South  Germany  and  Venice  j  that  Lord  Dufferiii 
as  Governor-general  had  gone  to  look  after  a  volcanic  erupt  ion  in  the 
Dutch  Indies ;  or  that  Batoum  was  the  key  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  or  that 
Abkhasia  was  the  Land  of  Schamyl. 

As  to  tho  teachers  in  primary  Rchools,  it  may  be  possible  to  do  some- 
tiling  by  organising  in  conjunction  with  tho  Education  Department  a 
series  of  prizes  for  proficiency  in  geography.  Lectures  adapted  for  their 
requirenients  will  be  given  in  London  and  elsewhere  by  the  readers  wo 
hope  to  see  appointed.  These  will  give  them  that  sound  elementary 
knowledge  which  need  by  no  means  be  superficial.  But  more,  perhaps, 
wiU  be  done  indirectly  by  encouraging  by  criticism  and  advie©  the 
production  of  thorough  works  on  geography.  For  if  the  teacher  is  well 
read,  the  child  will  be  ivell  taught.  The  school  text-book,  however 
important,  ie  Btill  of  secondary  importance.     They  would  further  be 
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helped  by  promoting  the  construction  or  introduction  (whichever  our 
pnhlishers  please)  of  the  heat  wall-maps.  In  conjunction  with  these, 
very  eheap  Httle  hand  duplicates  might,  aa  at  Ztirich,  he  used  by  the 
class.  Then  by  the  aid  of  photography  wo  may  hope  to  get  quantities 
of  cheap  and  graphic  illustration b  of  physical  phenomena,  to  the  wee  of 
which  I  attach  very  great  importance.  Already  I  loam  that  one  of  the 
series  need  in  Germany  it*  to  be  reproduced  in  England  in  a  cheap  reduced 
form.  In  my  days  we  had  only  the  simoom  and  the  maektrora.  We 
must  pray  also  that  the  cut^  in  text-books  may  no  longer  bo  like  that 
terrible  libel  on  mountaina  and  a  glacier  in  Prof.  Huxley's  *  Physio- 
graphy/ in  ^vhieh  the  bill-si ile  is  built  up  of  flat  cheeses,  and  the  glacier 
drops  its  moraine  like  a  road  surveyor  his  stones  in  equidistant  heaps, 
or  the  fitill  more  preposterous  representation  of  **  roches  moutonneee," 
which  is  served  np  again  and  again  to  unfortunate  pupils,  A  photo- 
graph of  the  stone  near  the  first  bridge  in  Bon-owdale  would  be  worth 
Imndreds  of  such  libels  on  natnre.  It  is  quite  preposterous  now  that 
we  have  such  admirable  photographs  of  all  sorts  of  regions  remote 
laterally  or  vertically,  that  we  should  use  inaccurate  designs  for  teaching. 
One  Y^iotograph  of  Mr*  Donkin's  will  illnsti-ato  half  the  phenomena  of 
glaciers ;  one  good  view  of  an  African  village  will  throw  light  on  a 
continent.  In  this  matter  America  sets  us  an  example.  See  the  ad- 
mirable views  of  the  Colorado  gorges,  and  lately  of  the  peaks  and  glaciers 
of  the  United  States,  issued  by  the  Survey  Department,  or  the  photo- 
graphs of  Niagara  now  in  the  Birmingham  Exhibition,  One  American 
idea,  however,  I  hope  we  shall  not  adopt.  Their  system  of  setting  on© 
snbject  inside  an  other  is  sometimes  pretty.  But  for  teaching  purposes 
separate  subjects  should  be  kept  separate.  In  this  matter  of  iUustrations 
our  colonists  again  can  help  us  by  organising  selections  of  typical  repre- 
sentations of  their  own  regions. 

There  are  other  things  suggested  by  the  Exhibition  to  which  attontioni 
may  well  be  paid.  I  should  like  t^>  see  an  attempt  made  to  reproduce,  on 
the  flat,  physical  wall-maps  Imitating  from  a  distance  as  far  as  possible 
the  effect  of  relief  maps.  Eelief  maps  are  excellent  things,  but  they 
must  always  be  expensive,  and  somewhat  cmnberaomo. 

I  think  something  may  bo  done  in  the  way  of  organising  a  system 
for  the  colouring  of  contour  lines  of  elevation.  In  maps  on  a  similar 
scale  the  same  system  might  be  generally  used.  They  would,  among 
other  things,  be  found  of  nse  as  material  hy  professional  map-makers 
who  have  to  prejiare  maps  for  special  purposes. 

The  Ordnance  maps  (I  could  wish  wo  had  any  on  a  modei'ate  scale 
to  compare  in  clearness  and  graphic  delineation  with  the  Siegfriedkarte 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Carte  Ticinale  of  France,  The  indiscriminating 
way  in  which  b}' -roads,  cart-tracks,  and  bridle-paths  are  laid  down,  and 
the  very  poor  keeping  np  to  date  as  to  novelties,  particularly  new  rail- 
ways, are  two  serious  defects,  due  probably  more  to  Treasury  stinginesB 
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than  to  any  lack  of  zeal  in  the  Staff  in  our  maps) — the  Ordnance  maps,  I 
waa  saying,  are  of  conrfis  available  in  that  Heimatskundef  or  local  topo- 
graphy, on  the  ckiniB  of  which  it  is  at  present  the  faahion  to  lay, 
perhaps,  exaggerated  stress.  Useful  it  is,  no  donbt,  but  it  is^  I  venture 
to  suggest,  most  useful  as  a  means  of  illuatration  of  wider  teaching, 
with  which  it  should  be  constantly  kept  connected*  I  do  not  think  it 
baa  ever  been  proposed,  even  iti  a  Church  school,  to  teach  the  infants 
the  w^hole  duty  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  before  they  are  informe<l 
as  to  the  estates  of  the  realm.  The  imagination  of  yonth  is  the 
t6acher*8  best  hold  on  it,  **  It  is  the  general  truths,"  said  JMr.  John 
Morley,  lecturing  here  ten  years  ago,  "  that  stir  a  life-like  curiosity  as 
to  the  particulars  which  they  are  the  means  of  lighting  up."  And 
what  is  true  of  history  is  equally  true  of  geography.  If  the  German- 
Swiss  go  into  their  bome-stutly  so  thoroughly,  we  must  not  forget  that 
they  also  take  their  children  on  extended  tours.  These  scholastic  tours 
or  "  caravanea  scolaires " — ^a  great  feature  in  France  also — are  as  yet 
hardly  known  among  onrsolves.  ^Vhen  Mr.  Cook  has  done  with  the 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  and  Fuaiyama  he  will,  perhaps,  think  of 
the  children.  At  present,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  during  the 
last  month  or  two  on  one  of  our  southern  lines,  the  holidays  of  London 
children  must  lead  them  to  l)elieve  that  the  world  is  a  flat  plain,  broken 
only  by  the  Swing  I^nge,  and  the  Giddy-go-Eound  Heights,  and 
bounded  on  aU  hands  by  railway  embankments  J  In  England  it  is  only 
in  a  prince's  education  that  touring  as  yet  takes  any  prominent  part. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  rate-paycra  should  provide  gratuitous 
tours  for  the  poorer  classes  as  they  already  do  in  France,  But  there  are, 
or  there  ought  to  be,  middle-class  schools  where  such  field- teaching  would 
be  possible.  Parent-s  are  as  well-off  in  England  as  lo  France,  and  not 
less  liberal.  And  for  pupil  teachers  and  advanced  students  it  is  obvious 
that  something  in  this  direction  might  bo  organised  with  advantage. 

By  some  such  means  as  these  we  may  hope  to  persuade  the  teaching 
public  that  the  world  we  livo  in  is  as  proper  an  object  of  study  as  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  even  more  stimulating  to  the  youthful  imagina- 
tion and  intellect. 

Minor  suggestions  made  by  the  Council  are  that  wo  should  endeavour 
to  give  life  to  the  stud}''  by  encouraging  tra%*ellers  or  geographers  of 
reputation  to  give  illustrated  lectures  in  out-of-school  courses  such  as 
exist  at  Eton  and  lEugby.  Tho  Council  has  subventionised  to  the  extent 
asked  the  geographical  lectures  in  the  University  Extension  courses. 
It  already  gives  prizes  through  the  oxamincra  in  the  Local  examinations 
at  Cambridge,  and  to  tho  lads  on  the  training  ships  at  Deptford. 

If  you  want  more  details  and  the  very  words  of  the  Council 
proposals  you  will  find  them  in  the  published  volume  containing  Mr. 
Keltie's  admirable  Beport  and  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Kavenstein,  Professor 
Moeeley,  and  Mr.  Kel tie's  lectures. 
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The  reBulta  we  Icxjk  to,  and  the  importance  of  wkich  jnatLEes  in  our 
eyes  these  measuree,  I  have  already  tonclied  on.  In  the  Erst  place 
school  will  be  made  a  brighter  place  to  children ;  ficlioobloaming  and 
out-of-door  things  will  l>e  bronght  into  more  direct  connection  in  their 
small  minds.  When  they  grow  up  these  children  will  be  better  pre- 
pared if  called  on  by  circnm stance*  to  go  forth  as  colon iste,  better  able  to 
profit  by  their  opportunitiea  in  a  new  country  ;  they  will  not  be  haunted 
by  that  dread  of  the  unknown,  of  as  it  were  going  to  another  world 
before  their  time»  which  so  powerfully  affects — I  speak  from  East 
End  experience — many  working  men,  Tho}^  will  be  bettor  clerks  and 
merchants,  for  they  will  understand  better  the  local  conditions  which 
must  largely  influence  their  success ;  they  will — the  recent  French  war 
has  demonstrated  this — be  more  effective  soldiers.  In  literature,  with- 
out lofling,  let  us  hope,  the  healthy  English  spontaneousness,  without 
becoming  pedantic,  we  shall  produce  better  books  of  travel,  more  works 
like  8tanley*8  '  Palestine.'  We  shall  create  a  supply  as  welt  as  a 
demand.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  case  that  no  publisher  will  in  England 
find  gubscriberg  to  support  for  a  length  of  time  a  scientific  geographical 
magazine  like  Fe  term  ami's  or  a  popular  illustrated  magazine  like  the 
'Toiirdu  Monde.' 

In  politics  we  shall  have  perhaps  fewer  of  those  difficultiea  which 
oome  of  first  making  a  treaty  in  ignomnco  of  physical  facts,  and  then 
trjang  to  revise  it  in  the  face  of  an  astute  opponent  whom  we  have 
ourselves  put  technically  in  the  right.  We  shall  surely  be  better  able 
to  see  things  in  their  true  proportions  ;  we  shall  understand  that  all  the 
serpentine  and  subterranean  dealings  of  Euseian  politicians,  their  ter- 
giversations and  kidnappings,  are  at  root  the  outcome  of  the  natural  and 
inevitable  tendency  of  a  great  Power  to  get  to  the  oi>en  sea  somewhere, 
and  that  we  must  confiidor  seriously  whether  wo  shall  be  beat  advised  to 
endeavour  to  stop  her  altogether,  or  to  consider  where  she  may  find  exit 
with  the  least  injury  to  growing  nationalities  and  ourselves* 

We  shall  be  less  likely,  in  a  flurry  over  troubles  at  home,  to  neglect 
our  interests  overseas.  We  shall  not,  while  we  are  discussing  whether 
or  not  Ireland  shall  be  allowed  to  throw  up  iti?  share  of  imperial  power 
for  the  sake  of  "helping  herself"  at  home,  allow  the  empire  of  which  it 
forms  a  small,  and  will  in  a  hundred  years  form  only  an  infinitesimal 
part,  to  fall  to  pieces. 

I  have  not  pleaded  with  you  in  favour  of  geography  in  education  as 
one  who  doubts  of  ultimate  success.  We  have  in  our  favour,  I  will  not 
say  the  flowing  tide,  for  tides  ebb  sometimes  sooner  than  it  is  expected, 
and  the  simile  is  a  ttiie  discredited  just  now.  We  are  rather,  I  w^ould 
say,  riding  on  the  stream  both  of  expert  opinion  and  public  sentiment.  Or 
to  change  the  metaphor^  the  germs  of  our  scheme  are  in  the  air,  and  what 
is  in  the  air  you  must  swallow  sooner  or  later.  The  nation  having  the 
greatest  opportunities  in  and  from  geography  will  not  consent  perma- 
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nenily  to  z-omaia  under  the  reproach  of  being  the  least  prepared  to  use 
them ;  the  iiroprietor,  with  tho  finest  estate  in  the  world,  is  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  cDutiniie  to  know  less  than  his  neighbours  about  its  capa- 
bilities* Wo  shall  succeed  in  our  object — a  little  soouer  or  a  little  later, 
as  you  and  others  may  please. 

With  regard  to  tho  reprceentation  of  physical  featureSt  a-^d  par- 
ticularly mountains  and  tablelands,  I  confess  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
conservative,  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  go  bock  to  the  old  system 
of  representing  big  mountains  by  sugar-loaves  and  small  ones  by  plum- 
puddingBt  a  delightful  example  of  which  I  possess  in  a  work  on  the 
Abruzzi  of  the  last  century,  I  am  not  any  more  satisfied  with  the 
caterpillar  arrangement,  which  rearohes  its  height  of  absurdity  in  tho 
miarcpresentAtioD  of  such  a  country  as  Palestine.  But  I  cannot  bring 
myself  entirely  to  ac(^pt  tho  exclusive  use  of  colour  and  contour  lines, 
very  well  exemplified  in  the  capital  and  most  practically  useftil  maps 
taken  from  the  now  Ordnance  Survey  in  Baddeley'a  Guides.  And  I 
utterly  abhor  the  last  novelty,  which  appears  to  be  to  exchange  the 
caterpillar  for  a  black  eel,  with  eyes  for  peaks,  and  to  make  lakes  look 
like  mountains  by  a  fringe  of  hatches  round  their  margins, 

Tho  most  perfect  representations  of  inequalities  are  doubtless  ob- 
tained by  a  combination  of  contour  lines  and  hill-shading,  a  very  fine 
sample  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  map  of  the  basin  of  tho  Aletsch 
Glacier  annexed  to  Prof,  Holm's  important  work  on  *  Gletscberkunde.' 
But  this  system  is  expensive,  and  only  suited  for  maps  on  a  large  scale, 
and  where  first-rate  material  exists.  It  is  not  desirable  to  hold  out  any 
inducement  to  precision  in  guesswork ;  it  is  so  hard  to  banish  an  error 
that  has  once  been  accepted.  For  maps  of  moderate  scale  and  com- 
paratively little-known  districts,  hill-shading,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
best  German  maps,  given  by  washes  rather  than  lines,  seems  the  most 
satisfactory. 

One  word  of  practical  advice  I  havo  Ic^ng  wished  to  give  map- 
makers.  When  you  get  a  MS»  map  with  glaciers  on  it  to  copy,  don*t 
imagine  that  ice  must  needs  lie  on  a  mountain-top,  and  consaquentiy 
turn  the  ice-streams  into  ridges  and  cut  ofiF  connection  between  them 
and  the  rivers.  This  is  unsound  physical  geography  with  a  vengeance. 
There  seems,  also,  all  over  the  world,  for  this  criticism  applies  abroad 
also,  a  most  serious  need  of  some  system,  perhaps  some  yearly  piiblica- 
tion^  which  should  warn  cartographers  against  recopying  exploded 
blunders,  and  inform  them  of  new  discoveries. 

It  is  the  old  blunders  that  most  need  looking  after.  Here  in  Eau- 
degger's  great  wall-map  of  the  Alps,  for  instance,  is  Mont  Iseran 
figuring  as  tall  as  ever,  though  his  head  was  cut  off  by  the  I  a  to  Mr, 
Cowell  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  is  still  put  down  as  the  non-existent  Cima  della  Mercantoura ;  and 
how  fe%v  authorities  have  discovered  that  Monte  Rotondo  is  not  the 
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highest  peak  in  Corsica !  that  the  ApenniBes  do  not  roach  10,000  feet 
in  the  Gran  Sasso.  And  here  wo  have  the  new  volnme  of  tbe  Enoyclo- 
prodia  Britannica  raising  doubt  as  to  so  well  settled  a  question  as  the 
high  est  peak  of  the  Pyrenees.  I  take  orographical  instances  that 
happen  to  he  familiar  to  me,  from  countries  near  at  hand.  1  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  he  particular  in  my  eriticism,  or  to  say  anything  to 
damage  the  improving  but  still  improvable  works  which  are  now  coming^ 
frequently  on  tho  market,  and  some  of  which  are  of  coosiderable  merit. 

Indeed  I  am  rather  diEposed,  looking  back,  to  imitate  Mr.  Keltie  in 
deprecating  the  use  of  the  comparison  which  has  necessarily  been  in- 
stituted between  the  merits  and  price  of  English  and  foreign  publica- 
tions as  a  means  of  personal  att^ick  on  English  publishers.  Of  any 
blame  that  exists  we,  the  public,  must  bear  a  largo  share.  If  the 
British  schoolmaster  demands  a  Joseph's  coat — "  fully  coloured  in  red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  green  '*— I  quote  a  recent  Reader — the  tradesman 
must  supply  it.  If  the  teacher  is  thoroughly  careless  of  physical 
geography  and  does  not  understand  maps  that  show  physical  features, 
how  can  they  be  made  profitable  ?  You  cannot  well  Bibles  and  com- 
passes in  Kew  Guinea;  they  prefer  missionaries  and  spits.  Again, 
cheap  prices  depend  on  large  sales. 

What  tho  British  publisher  wants  is  evidence  of  demand.  If  we  can 
give  it  him  in  the  shape  of  a  few  more  facts  of  the  character  of  this  one, 
that  a  Viennese  firm  are  sold  out  of  one  of  their  wall-maps  in  con- 
sequence of  our  Exhibition,  we  may  expect  to  see  him  advance*  We 
shall  then  have  a  right  to  criticise  him  if  he  does  not  come  halfway 
and  make  supply  meet  and  enlarge  demand, 

,     Tbo  following  discussion  ensued  ou  the  rea<liQg  of  the  above  paj^r ; — 

Tbe  Rev.  A.  R.  Yabdt  (Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  Scbool,  Birmingham) 
said  tkat  if  the  admirable  [laper  to  which  tlicy  had  listened  did  not  lead  to  a 
refonn  in  the  teachiog  of  geograpby  in  our  schools,  it  would  not  be  because  teachers 
did  not  recognise  tk©  importance  and  inlerest  of  the  suhject.  11ie  fact  was  that  in 
the  higher  schools  of  tke  country ^and  it  was  for  tbosc  chiefly  tbat  he  could  venture 
to  speak — the  teachers  were  not  quite  tlieir  own  masters.  They  had  to  prepare  their 
pupils  for  the  Univeniities ;  those  pupib  must  go  up  t4>  the  Universities  ready  to  pass 
examinations  in  certain  subjects;  and  uufortuoately  in  those  examinations  geography 
held  a  very  humhle  place.  To  classics  and  mathematics  a  high  value  was  attached 
at  Oxford  and  Camhridge  ;  history,  modern  languages,  and  some  hranchea  of  natural 
science  had  less  value  there,  but  yet  an  appreciable  ralne ;  geography  was  of  liitle 
account,  except  so  far  as  it  was  needed  to  illustrate  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 
School  life  was  short ;  the  conflict  of  studies  was  severe  ;  and  this  particular  study 
was  thrust  out  by  others.  The  Geographical  Society  had^  by  their  generous  prizes, 
done  their  best  to  encourage  it,  but  the  result  had  been  disappointing ;  the  com]:>eti- 
tioD  had  not  attracted  the  best  talent  of  the  schools ;  and  he  doubted  whether  the 
gold  medal  had  often  fallen  to  pupils  who  w^re  afterwards  distinguished  at  tho 
TJniversities.  On  this  jxiint  the  late  head  master  of  Dulwicb,  a  school  which  bad 
carried  off  an  unusual  proportion  of  medals,  w^ould  be  able  to  speak  with  authority. 
l*h©  conclusion  to  which  be  w^as  himgelf  led  was  that  it  must  be  by  pressure  brought 
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to  bear  on  tbe  Umveraities  that  they  might  hope  to  nee  a  stimulus  giy en  to  the  subject. 
He  had  seldom  been  able  to  interest:  his  elder  boys  in  any  thing  like  a  careful  Htudy 
of  geography  for  its  own  sake ;  it  hjid  only  been  when  it  indirectly  bore  on  classical 
work  that  he  had  found  them  ready  to  take  an  interest  in  it  He  was,  however,  fully 
in  accord  with  the  auggeetion  made  in  Mr*  Freahfield's  paper  that  in  high  Bchools  a 
more  ayatematic  attempt  should  be  mafle  to  treat  geography  aa  a  connecting  link 
between  natural  science  and  history,  and  between  natural  science  and  literature.  It 
was  the  experience  of  every  teacher  that  even  a  few  maps  and  photographs  gave  a 
new  zeatj  a  greater  reality,  to  the  study  both  of  literature  and  of  history^  and  tlie 
interesting  exhibition  of  appliances  for  geographical  teaching  arranged  in  the  rooms 
below  would  show  how  much  more  might  be  doDe  in  this  direction.  He  might 
venture  to  add  a  single  practical  suggestion.  It  was  impossible  to  cover  the  whole 
fieldjor  any  great  part  of  the  field,  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  that  teacher  would 
not  be  the  least  successful  who  limited  his  teaching  to  such  corners  of  the  subject  m 
he  really  knew  well.  A  few  lessons  about  a  country  or  a  part  of  a  country  which 
the  teacher  had  visited,  where  he  had  climbed  the  hiDs,  explored  the  valleys,  aod 
sojourned  in  the  towns,  would  be  worth  many  lessons  bailed  on  a  mere  book-knowledge. 

The  Rev,  Geoeoe  Brown  (late  missionary  in  New  Ireland)  urged  the  importance 
of  ge(^raphy  in  relation  to  our  Australasian  colonies  and  the  political  questions  of 
the  day  in  which  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  are  concerned. 

The  Rev,  Hebeford  B,  Geouge  (New  College,  Oxford)  mid  that  his  experience 
as  to  geographical  education  wad  of  two  kinds  ; — as  having  attempted  to  teach  geo- 
graphy for  the  Modern  History  School  at  Oxfordj  and  as  having  had  large  experience 
in  school  examining,  eapecially  in  connection  with  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations, 
As  to  Oxford,  he  was  afraid  that  though  geography  was  formally  iDclude<i  amoog 
the  snbjccts  of  the  Modem  History  School,  and  was  not  unrecognised  in  other 
schools,  yet  practically^  knowledge  of  geography  counted  for  but  very  little  in 
the  examinations  ;  and  iDasmuch  as  underf^^raduates  had  to  prepare  their  work  in  a 
limited  time,  they  naturally  kid  most  stress  on  what  would  *'  pay ''  the  best.  As 
to  the  schools,  though  there  were  some  in  which  it  was  evident  that  geography^ was 
well  and  intelligently  taught,  in  the  majority  the  knowledge  gained  was  vague  and 
unreal,  crammed  out  of  manuals,  often  antiquated,  and  with  little  basis  in  study  of 
maps.  For  instance,  in  the  recent  Local  Examinations  (of  boys  and  girls,  chiefly  from 
second  grade  schools  all  over  England,  averaging  about  seventeen),  several  candidates 
had  described  two  adjacent  countries  as  being  ench  east  of  the  other.  He  was  afraid, 
however,  that  it  was  not  the  school  children  only  who  were  ignomnt  or  careless  of 
geography ;  there  was  no  mistake  half  so  common  in  print  as  putting  east  for  west, 
or  west  for  east.  Probably  that  error  might  be  found,  for  instance,  once  or  twice  at 
least  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  every  day  in  the  year.  The  only  remedy^  in  his 
opinion  was  to  teach  the  teachers,  and  to  this  end,  so  far  as  higher  education  went, 
the  place  to  begin  was  at  the  Universities,  He  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
elementary  schools,  but  so  far  as  he  could  judge  the  proposals  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  were  excellent  as  regards  these  also,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
British  Association  would  give  to  the  Society's  scheme  all  possible  support. 

Canon  Tristram  could  not  claim  much  experience  in  the  teaching  of  geography 
for  the  last  few  years,  but  be  had  had  the  honour  of  cxaminiug  for  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society's  Medals,  and  also  wan,  and  had  for  some  years  been,  Examiner 
for  Lady  Straugford^s  Geographical  Prizes  at  Harrow,  He  was  afraid  that  the  in- 
fluence of  such  specinl  prizes  did  not  extend  sufliciently  throughout  the  whole 
school,  but  was  rather  confined  to  a  few  boys,  who  might  be  looked  on  as  geo- 
graphical specialists.  The  examination  was  divided  into  gen  etui  and  special  i^apers, 
jmd  for  the  latter,  books  on  the  country  selected  as  the  ppeeial  subject  were  recom- 
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mended  a  year  in  advance.     Tbo  Rpecml  subject  was  genemily  well  got  up  by  all  the 

com peti tors.     But  with  the  exception  of  those  whom  he  had  teni^ed  geographical 

specialiata,  few  hojs  showed  any  ^aap  of  geography,  even  when  it  might  most 

reasonal>ly  he  looked   for,   aa   in  classical  coiiDtriea,  or  in  thoae  which  were  tho 

theatre  of  present  military  or  political  events.    Of  course  the  cultivation  of  a  special 

geniutt  in  the  line  of  its  development  waa  most  important,  but  it  was  by  no  means 

necessary  to  neglect  the  training  of  the  ruck  of  boys  while  doing  this.     He  Had 

noticed  that  Dulwich  College  always  stood  pre-eminent  in  geography,  both  as  reganled 

tho  epecial  few  and  tho  average  many.     Whether  genius  was  always  turned  to 

the  best  «w;count  wa»  another  matter.      He  remembered  as«ignlng  the  Geographical 

Bociety^s  Gold  Medal  to  a  Diihvich  boy,  whase  answers  i^howed  a  natural  grasp  of 

geography,  both  physical  and  ixilitical,  which  would  have  qualified  him  as  an  Afghan 

Frontier  Comml&sioner,  nnd  he  must  confess  he  was  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that 

the  youth  was  now  at  his  desk  in  a  London  solicitor's  office.    They  might  l>e  sure 

that  the  aame  method  of  teaching  which  brought  out  the  special  talent  of  the  few 

would  also  at  the  same  time  mise  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  many.     He 

thought  that  it  would  bo  a  mistake  in  school  teaching  to  make  geography  a  special 

subjeot,  it  was  rather  a  subtle  essence  which  should  permeate  tho  teaching  of  all 

aulijecta,  whether  classical,  historical,  or  physical.    It  waa  admitted  that  the  hiatorian. 

muHt  be  a  geographer ;  it  was  almost  more  necessary  for  the  naturalist,  and  the  taste 

for  natural  hiatory  and  geography  was  always  combined  in  boys.    Let  them  take, 

e*  g,  the  question  of  geographical  distribution  of  species — how  suggestive  was  this  of 

physical  geographical  questions  in  all  their  ramifications.    Why  is  such  a  fiah  found 

in  such  »eas?     Why  is  such  a  plant  or  bird  found  on  such  an  island?     And  bo  with 

the  teaching  of  history.     He  remembered  once  walking  with  a  Winchester  boy  over 

tho  field  of  Waterloo*    The  boy  had  never  been  there  before.    After  standing  on  the 

mound  and  looking  round,  be  siiid,  "  Let  us  go  there,**  pointing  to  a  little  rising 

ground.    On  reaching  tt  the  boy  said,  **  Here  it  was  that  my  graudfathcr^s  regiment 

stood  in  square."    He  nsked  him  how  he  knew.     *'  Oh,'*  lie  replied,  '*  we  did  the 

hiatory  of  the  war  with  Franco  last  terni.'^    Thus  the  <lescriptive  power  of  an  able 

teacher  of  history  had  so  imprinted  the  topography  on  the  lK>y's  mind  that  he  at  once 

knew  where  he  was.     In  short,  rather  than  have  geography  lessons  so-exiled  in  our 

schools,  he  would  have  all  teaching,  whether  claisical  or  historical,  or  of  phyaical 

Ecienoe,  saturated  with  j^eogmphy. 

The  Eev^,  E.  F.  M,  McCabthv  (Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  Scfliool, 
Five  Ways,  Birmingham,  and  Vice-chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board)  said 
that  he  would  like  to  endorse  the  expressions  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Fresh field*s 
l^jxjr  fnjin  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  experience  in  connection  with  elementary 
education.  He  was  sure  that  teachers  were  largely  conscions  of  the  need  of  a  wider 
and  sounder  grasp  of  the  subject  of  geography.  It  must  be  conceded  that  though  the 
teaching  of  geography  might  not  be  rendered  impossible  through  its  many-sidedneJts, 
it  was  made  very  ditficult  thereby,  and  the  misfortune  was  that  the  teacher  was  not 
his  own  master  iu  the  matter,  but  rather  was  ver}^  much  a  slave — -the  slave  of  a 
goverDment  code.  If  the  cnrriculom  of  the  code  was  one-sided  (and  it  certainly  was 
very  badly  so)  he  must  be  one-sided  too,  however  many  other  sides  there  might  be 
of  which  he  had  knowledge  and  to  which  he  attached  importance.  As  a  further 
apology  for  his  one-sid&lness,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  code  regulated  hia 
trainiDg,  as  well  ait  his  teach  in. <^.  What  was  needetl — on  l>ehalf  of  geography, 
well  as  of  almost  every  oiher  subject  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools — was  a 
complete  remodelling  of  tho  code  curriculum  and  regulations  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  better  conception  of  the  aims  of  education  for  the  working  classes  which  bad 
taken  shape  in  the  last  few  years.    Hs  would  urge  the  formation  of  a  conference  of 
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experts  to  decide  on  tbe  rauge  of  geogmpbical  t&icliiDg  for  such  school^  and  to  prcsa 
Its  adoption  upon  tbe  Education  Department,  An  attempt  to  reach  the  dupartmeot 
through  such  a  conference  was  made  in  1881  under  the  encouragemect  which 
Mr,  Mundella  gave  to  outside  criticisms  on  the  code  curriculum.  This  conference 
on  code  reform  was  composed  of  such  representatives  of  science  as  Pfofessor  Carey 
Foster,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Gladstone,  f.iv.b..  Professor  Henrici,  f.b.s.,  and  Froft^ssor  Max 
Muller ;  of  the  teaching  profession,  authorities  such  as  the  Uead-masttrs  of  Bristol 
Grammar  School,  University  College  School,  and  the  "  Middle  "  iSchools  ot  Birmbjghain 
and  the  City  of  London ;  and  of  managers  of  schools^  Members  of  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committees  of  the  School  Boards  for  London,  Birmingham,  Leetls,  Sheffield, 
Bristol,  NottiDgbam,  and  Leicester.  The  measure  of  success  in  influerjcing  the 
Education  Department  was  not  great^ — was  to  a  large  extent  disap[>oiuting.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  dishearten  the  workers  in  such  a  cause,  and  he  felt  convinced 
that  a  fuller  measure  of  success  would  attend  a  further  effort ;  and  with  regard  to 
geogmphy,  he  would  ask  whether  this  Committee  of  the  British  Association  coul^ 
not  combine  with  the  Geographical  Society  and  place  in  the  hands  of  a  Stlcct 
Committee  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  present  teaching  of  the  subject  jvnd  the 
hindrances  to  it,  with  a  view  to  publishiug  their  criliciama  and  suggestions,  aod 
pressing  them  uik>e  the  attention  of  the  department. 

He  would  like  to  say  one  word  on  the  subject  of  text-books  alluded  to  by 
Mr,  Freshfield.  Mr.  Freshfield  thought  that  the  ideal  text-book  might  lie  written 
by  Mr,  Bryce  and  Mr.  Bates  in  conjunction.  He  had  nothing  to  say  against  such  & 
partnership ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  no  two  men  could 
be  found  better  fitted  to  work  u^xjn  the  ideal  text-book,  but  he  hoped  to  be  pardoned 
if  bo  said  that  the  text-book  produced  would  not  be  the  ideal  one  unless  a  third 
partner  were  ndded,  and  he  were  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cabyke  (who  presided  over  DuUvich  College  for  twenty-five  years) 
said  that  he  had  shared  the  interest  with  which  all  present  hiul  liistened  to  the 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  paper  of  Mr,  Freshfield,  Though  it  had  not  been  his 
intention  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  yet  after  the  allusion  made  by  Canon 
Tristram  to  the  competition  for  the  Medals  of  the  Royal  Geogi-aphical  Society  and 
the  direct  appeal  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Vardy,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  in 
courtesy  refrain  from  stating  to  the  meeting  the  conclusions  to  which  his  own 
experience  at  Dulwich  had  led  him.  As  a  subject  of  instruction  in  our  public 
schools,  geogmphy,  like  every  other  branch  of  learning,  must  be  considered  from 
two  distinct  points  of  view — with  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  intrinsic  imjx)rtauce 
of  its  results,  and  on  the  other  to  its  value  as  a  means  of  intellectual  trainiug.  On 
the  former  point  they  had  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  admirable  remarks  of 
tbe  President  of  the  Section  in  his  opening  address.  The  few  observations  which 
he  should  make  would  have  reference  rather  to  the  latter.  Geography  supplied 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  subject  a  point  of  contact  in  which  all  the  main  Hues 
of  school  tesaching— the  classical  (in  the  widest  sense  of  tbe  term),  the  mathematical 
and  the  scientific — met,  or  from  which  (to  put  it  in  another  way)  they  might  all 
advantageously  diverge  when  the  age  at  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  specialise 
school  studies  was  reached.  There  was  no  doubt  much  force  in  what  had  been  said 
about  the  difficulty  of  finding  well- qualified  teachers.  Perhaps  he  had  himself  been 
exceptionally  fortunate;  but  he  ventured  to  think  that  if  once  there  were  a  recognised 
deniandj  it  would  not  be  loog  before  there  would  be  an  adequate  supply  to  meet  it. 
In  the  competition  for  the  Public  School  Medals  of  the  Royal  GeograpMcal  Society 
in  the  ten  years  from  1875  to  1884,  Dulwi»ih  boys  had  won  15  medals,  of  which 
11  were  first  or  gold  medals,  either  for  physical  or  political  geography.  This  result 
was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  secured  the  services  at  Dulwich  of 
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a  n>08t  able  toaclier  (Mr.  Hobinsou),  who  combined  with  high  mathetuatical  attain- 
ments  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  geo«j;rapby,  which  he  succeeded,  like  all 
en thii sifts t5  m  a  good  cause,  in  imparting  to  a  great  extent  to  his  pupils.  But  a 
doubt  had  beon  cxpresacd  whether  the  introduction  of  geography  into  the  curriculum 
of  our  public  schools  would  not  interfere  with  the  preparation  for  the  Universities. 
He  had  no  such  fear.  The  subject  had  been  taken  up  at  Duluich  by  boys  of 
widely  different  tastes  and  talents,  as  well  by  boys  studying  for  tbe  various  pro- 
fess iooB  as  by  those  prc|)aring  for  busineas  pursuits,  and  taken  up,  as  he  thought, 
with  atl vantage  by  alL  More  than  one  of  the  goM  medallists  had  proceeded 
to  the  University,  and  had  won  open  scholarships  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
He  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  complain  that  the  question  was  asked,  Will  tMs 
subject  "  pay  "  ?  The  question  put  thus  crudely  might  indeed  seem  to  imply  a  low 
and  unworthy  view  of  the  objects  of  education;  but  after  all  it  was  a  practical 
inquirj^  wliich  they  could  not  ignore  or  evade.  Parents  would  ask  it  if  the  boys 
did  not.  The  study  of  geography,  he  was  convinced,  need  not  shrink  even  from 
this  test.  It  would  be  inferred  from  what  be  had  said  that  he  was  not  by  any  means 
prefiarcd  to  take  the  i:>esslmii5t  view  of  the  future  of  geographical  teaching  in  our 
public  schools  which  had  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  speakers.  The  Ttoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  had,  he  believed,  already  accomplished  much.  There  was,  however, 
one  serious  defect  in  their  scheme,  to  which  their  disappointment  in  the  apparent 
results  was,  in  his  opinion,  in  a  great  measure  due.  They  had  liberally  offered 
prizes — a  gold  and  a  silver  medal  to  those  who  attained  tbe  highest  proficiency  in 
each  of  the  two  branches  of  ihe  subject ;  but  unfortunately  they  had  not  seen  their 
way  to  issue  a  class  or  honour  list  in  geography.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would 
have  allracteil  a  far  larger  number  of  candidates— perhaps  an  embarrassing  number — 
to  their  examiQAtioDs;  and  the  winner  of  a  *^  6rst  class"  or  a  **■  second  class"  in  one 
year  would  have  looked  forward  to  being  the  medallist  of  the  next  year.  Boys  were 
quick  and  shrewd  enough  in  measuring  themselvea  against  their  competitors,  and 
while  they  would  be  stimulated  by  tbe  hope  of  a  "  class,"  they  would  decline  to 
enter  a  competition  for  a  prixe  which  they  knew  that  they  had  no  chance  of 
wioningi  and  tbus  to  stamp  efforts  which  might  bo  really  meritorious  and  fruitful 
with  tbe  stigma  of  failure.  The  Society  had,  however,  given  an  impulse  to  the 
study  of  geography,  the  force  of  which  would  not  soon  be  expended.  But  while 
much  had  been  done,  much  no  doubt  still  remained  to  be  done.  All  to  whom  he 
was  speaking  would,  he  felt  sure,  deeply  regret  if  the  Society,  to  which  they  owed  so 
much  in  the  past,  should  abandon  their  effortfi  in  this  most  useful  department  of  its 
work,  the  promotion  of  the  sound  and  efficient  teaching  of  this  important  subject. 

Professor  Macoun  (Canada),  Mr.  F.  TouKO,  Mr.  Tbelawst  Saundees,  and  Mr. 
IIatekbt&ik  also  took  part  in  the  diMussion« 
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Proposed  Renewal  of  Antarctic  Exploration, — The  moTement  set  on 
fo<it  by  Admiral  8ir  Erasmus  Ommanney  at  the  Aberdeen  Meeting  of  tie 
Britisb  Associiition  in  1885  found  prompt  participation  in  varions  qnarterB. 
Ill  July  last  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbnrgh  appointed  an  infiTieiatial 
eommitt^o  to  ooiisider  the  question,  and  a  report  of  the  committee,  which 
pithily  sets  forth  the  scientific  objects  to  bo  gained  by  an  Antarctic 
expedition^  was  adopted  by  the  Council*  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
circulated.      Tbe   Scottish    Geographical    Society   aleo    gave   in   their 
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adhesioiL  The  subject  has  since^laeen  diacuBsed  in  Australia  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Victoria^  who  have  issued  a  report, 
signed  by  Captain  Crawford  Faaeo,  iun.,  A.  C.  Macdonald,  and  A.  K, 
RuedeUj  in  which  they  declare  the  wOlingneas  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  to  render  assistance  to  an  Imperial  expedition  if  decided  on,  and 
the  intentLon  of  the  committee,  meantime,  to  arrange  for  the  despatch 
to  the  Antarctic  regions  next  season  (December  to  March)  of  a  steam 
whaler,  with  a  small  staff  of  observers,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
some  safe  winter  harbour  for  the  projected  expedition.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Britiah  Association  at  Birmingham,  the  committee  waa 
strengthened  with  fresh  names,  and  renewed  for  another  year, 

German  Hew  Ouinea,^ According  to  a  recent  note  in  Peter  Diann*a 
*  Mitteilungeu/  Dr.  Schrader's  expedition  •  arrived  in  Finsch  Harljour, 
New  Guinea^  on  the  19th  April.  No  important  explorations  had  at 
present  been  uodortaken,  as  the  Malays  could  not  be  spared  for  any 
length  of  time  from  the  station,  and  the  Chinese  who  were  brought 
from  Cooktown  had  proved  totally  nn:&t  for  the  work.  But  two  short 
excursions  had  been  made  from  Finsch  Harbour,  one  under  the  leader^ 
ship  of  Dr,  Sohrader  to  the  Coral  river,  about  nine  miles  inland,  and 
another  under  Dr.  Hollrnng  to  Langemak  Inlet ;  the  latter  included  a 
short  journey  on  the  river  Bubni,  but  the  rapids  prevented  much  pro- 
grees  being  mada  According  to  the  latest  news^  Admiral  von  Schlelnitz 
had  arrived  at  Finsch  Harbour  on  the  10th  Jnne-  The  discovery,  by 
Dr,  Finsch»  of  the  important  river,  named  the  Empress  Augusta,  on  the 
north  coast,  has  been  confirmed  by  Captain  Ballmann,  who  on  the  4th 
and  5th  April  followed  the  river  in  a  small  steamer  for  a  distance  of 
40  miles*  The  river  appeared  to  be  navigable  for  a  much  longer 
distance.  The  New  Guinea  Company  has  erected  a  second  station  at 
Hatzfeldt  Harbour  (145'  9'  E.  long,  and  €  M'  S.  lat.},  and  a  third  at 
Constantine  Harbour  (145^  45'  E.  long,  and  5°  30'  S*  lat.). 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Anitralaflia. — W©  have  received  the 
first  volume  of  the  *  Proceedings '  of  the  South  Australian  Branch  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  It  is  mainly  occupied  by  the 
inaugural  address  of  the  President,  Sir  Samuel  Davenport,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Australian  exploration. 

New  Surrey  of  the  Hicobar  Islands. — ^The  Indian  Government  have 
decided  to  survey  the  Nioobar  Islands  during  the  present  field  season. 
The  most  important  of  the  Nicobar  Islands  are  Car  Nicobar,  Camorta, 
and  Great  Nicobar.  The  latter  and  Katchall,  beiijg  the  most  incorrectly 
shown  on  the  charts,  will  be  surveyed  first.  Some  interesting  papers  on 
the  Nicobar  Islands  will  be  found  in  a  volume  of  selections  from  the 
records  of  the  Government  of  India,  Home  Department,  No,  Ixxvii,, 
published  at  Calcutta,  1870.  Existing  maps  of  the  islands  appear  to  be 
*  *  Proceedings  R,  G.  S./  aii/f,  p,  2*i9. 
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"based  on  Captain  Alex.  Eyd's  survey  <if  1780,  supplemented  by  dharts 
"by  Captain  Eobert  Lindsay,  Jolin  Ritchie,  and  others. 

New  Capital  of  Formosa. — In  the  process  of  reorganising  Formosa  as 
a  separate  province,  the  Chinese  Government  propose  to  introduce  certain 
administrative  changes.  A  new  city  will  be  built  at  a  place  called 
Hu-lu  Tun,  now  a  pretty  village  almost  half-way  between  Chia-yi  and 
Chang-hua.  When  completed,  it  will  form  the  residence  of  the 
Governor  and  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  will  be  the  capital  city  of  the 
p^vince.  Pending  completion,  the  seat  of  the  Government  will  be  at 
Tf*ai-pei  Fu  (Bangka).  As  the  prefectural  city  of  T'aiwan  will  no 
longer  have  the  same  pre-eminence  its  name  will  be  changed  to  T'ai-nan. 

Topography  of  Southern  India.— A  rather  important  change  has 
been  determined  on  in  India  in  regard  to  the  topographical  work  which 
still  requires  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  Hitherto,  the 
topographical  surveying  was  carried  on  by  the  Eevonue  Surveyors,  who 
acted  under  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras.  The  surveys  were 
connected  with  the  fixed  points  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India, 
but  little  else  was  done  to  make  them  useful  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  the  revenue  authorities  being  naturally  more  solicitous  about 
the  revenue  assessments  than  anything  else.  The  topographical  maps 
turned  out  by  the  surveyors  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
in  practice  at  the  Survey  of  India  Department,  and  the  results  were  not 
generally  available  for  incorporation  into  the  Atlas  of  India,  or  for 
the  construction  of  general  maps.  The  Government  have  now  decided 
to  transfer  the  topographical  work  from  the  Madras  Survey  Department 
to  the  Survey  of  India  Department.  This  will  ensure  that  the 
remainder  of  the  topography  in  Madras  will  be  carried  out  in  the  style 
and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  which  are  officially  recognised 
as  the  best.  The  Surveyor-General  will  therefore  proceed  to  survey  the 
uncompleted  portions  of  the  following  districts  on  the  one-inch  scale,  viz. 
Gkmjam,  Vizagapatam,  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  South  Canara  and  Malabar, 
comprising  an  aggregate  area  of  about  12,400  square  miles.  The 
survey  of  the  forests  in  the  four  last  districts  will  also  be  undertaken  bj' 
the  Survey  of  India,  on  the  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile.  The 
Mysore  party,  which  has  just  accomplished  the  survey  of  the  province, 
will  be  transferred  to  undertake  the  above  operation  in  Madras,  and  will 
probably  commence  work  during  the  ensuing  field  season. 

Dr.  Radde's  Journey  to  Sarakhs.— Wo  learn  from  Petermann's 
*  Mitteilungen '  (No.  10)  that  Dr.  Raddo  arrived  at  Sarakhs  on  the  10th 
(22nd)  July,  after  a  successful  excursion  to  Merv  and  the  Afghan  boun- 
dary. He  ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Murghab  to  Penjdeh  (Pandj)  ; 
the  right  bank  is  high  and  formed  of  old,  clayey  rather  than  sandy, 
dunes ;  Baer's  law  as  to  the  flow  of  rivers  finds,  according  to  Dr.  Radde, 
an  apt  illustration  here.     The  so-called   woods  along  the  Tejend  and 
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Murghfib  consist  only  of  solitaty  poplars  (P(*p^  divem/olia)  aiid  escood- 
ingly  thick  titidorwood  composed  of  tamarislf.  Dn  Raddti  and  his  oom- 
paDions  suffered  Beveroly  froia  the  heat  in  the  Miirghab  valle3\  After 
a  short  stay  at  Takhta-Bazar,  whence  Dr,  Eadde's  ecuupanioQ  Konshitio 
undertook  short  trips  to  the  caves*  on  the  Mnrghah  and  to  Meruchak, 
they  went  along  the  new  boiindaiy  which  leads  through  the  dreariest 
solitudes  by  the  bitter  wells  of  Akrobat  to  Sulfagar  (Zulfikar)  and  along 
the  Tejend  to  Sarakhs  and  Askabad.  The  month  of  July  waa  devoted 
to  the  exploration  of  the  Kopet-tagh,  five  parallel  chains  of  which 
were  crossed,  and  on  the  28tli  Augtmt  (9th  September)  last  tho  expedition 
returned  to  Tiflis. 

The  Expedition  of  MM*  Capus  and  Bonvalot  to  Central  Asia.— This 
expedition,  which  was  undertaken  to  complete  tho  explorations  made  in 
Central  Asia  by  Dr,  CapuB  in  1880-2,  left  Paris  in  March  last  and 
proceeded  to  Batum,  whence  the  travellers  journeyed  by  the  Budsian 
post  to  Lenkoran,  a  i>ort  on  tho  CJaspian.  They  then  started  for 
Teheran  on  horseback,  following  the  route  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian :  the  path  lies  along  the  actual  sea-shoro,  but  diverges  at  times 
into  the  forest.  The  furests  of  Ghilan  are  almost  virgin;  tho  trees 
interlaced  with  vineSj  brambles,  climbing  ranunoulaceae,  and  stont  ivy, 
are  covered  with  moHSCB  and  lichens.  This  luxuriant  vegetation  is  duo 
to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  the  aqueous  vapour  Avith  which  the 
north,  north-east,  and  etist  winds  are  charged  from  the  C^ispian,  being 
intercepted  by  the  Bogrtjb  range.  The  Caspian  slopes  of  the  range  are 
clothed  with  dense  forests,  while  on  the  other  side  the  plateaus  of 
Ardabil  and  Chatkal  are  covered  with  steppe  vegetation;  from  the 
latter  a  hot  wind  blows  down  ut  times  on  to  tho  district  of  Ghilan, 
parching  the  vegetation  like  tie  "  Fohn  '*  in  Switzerland.  Passing 
through  the  well-watered  district  of  Talysh,  the  expedition  reached 
Teheran  on  11th  April j  and  proceeded  thence  via  Meshed,  Sarakhs,  and 
Merv,  to  Samarkand.  From  Sarakhs  to  Merv,  four  days*  journey,  they 
took  the  more  westerly  route,  as  being  the  easier  and  ghoi*ter.  The 
Tejend  here  flows  in  a  broad  bod  between  densely  wooded  banks,  and 
forms  in  places  small  swamps,  the  exhalations  of  which  render  the  region 
unhealthy-  In  the  summer  months  there  is  no  water  for  a  distance  of 
over  80  miles.  At  Dastabad  thy  trjivellers  unexpectedly  obtained 
drinking  water  in  abundance  from  a  series  of  lakes  formed  by  an  over- 
Bow  of  the  Murghab  in  the  month  of  May.  A  stay  of  one  month  was 
made  in  Merv  and  the  vicinity.  The  expedition  left  Merv  on  2^nd  July 
for  Chardjui.  There  in  no  drinkable  water  between  Yussuf-shan  (13  miles 
from  Merv)  and  the  liepotek  well,  nearly  1)0  miles  distant.  The  journey 
to  Cliardjui  is  difficult  at  this  time  (July)  of  the  year.     Tho  animals 

*  A  full  account  of  tlieae  caves,  with  plana,  ia  given  in  our  *  Pfocecdinga/  N.S.p 
Vol  vii.  pp.  583-591, 
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can  only  travel  at  night,  the  thermometer  during  the  day  rising  to 
81^  (Fahr.)  n  the  shade.  After  leaving  Kiltchi  the  moving  sandhills, 
cmlled  **  Barchans,'*  become  more  frequent  and  render  travelling  arduous 
in  tho  extreme.  They  are  proving  a  great  ohstaclo  to  the  constructiou 
of  the  TrauB-caBpian  Kail  way.  On  the  way  from  Chardjui  to  Samar- 
kand, the  travellera  touched  at  Karakul  and  Kermineh,  visited  by  thera 
in  1881,  Their  intention  was  to  leave  Samarkand  in  a  few  days  and 
march  through  Hissar  to  the  Amii-Daria  with  the  view  of  finding  a 
route  to  Balkh.  They  would  then  make  an  attempt  to  reach  Kafiristan 
over  the  Hindu  Eush,  hoping  to  find  a  pass  itiU  free  from  snow. 

The  Fortugue&e  Expedition  into  Central  A^ica  from  Hozamhique.* — 

Major  Serpa  Pinto  and  Lieut,  Cardozo,  the  leaders  of  thia  important 
expedition,  ariivod  in  Lisbon  on  the  13th  of  July*  According  to  our 
last  announcement,  the  party,  then  under  Lieut*  Cardozo,  waa  at 
Blantyre  and  greatly  in  need  of  supplies  early  in  the  present  year. 
Instead  of  proceeding  to  Tete  on  the  Zambeze,  as  was  then  anticipated, 
Lieut.  Cardozo  took  the  direct  land  route  to  the  coast  vi4  Mount  Milanji, 
and  reached  Quilimane  in  May  last.  The  work  accomplished  by  tho 
expedition,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  caused  by  the  ill-health  of  it« 
leaders,  are  stated  by  Senhor  Cordeiro,  the  able  secretary  of  the  Lisbon 
Geographical  Society,  to  be  of  considerable  scientific  value.  It  was 
provided  with  excellent  instruments,  and  succeeded  in  taking  uumeroua 
astronomical  and  other  observations,  and  in  triangulating  a  largo  part 
of  the  conntr}'-  traversed. 

The  Gold  Coast.^ — ^Upper  Guinea,  more  especially  the  river  Volta,  has 
recently  been  the  scene  of  conBiderablo  activity  on  the  part  of  German 
explorers*  Foremost  among  them  we  may  mention  Dr.  G,  A.  Krause, 
who  has  made  a  journey  down  the  river,  from  Salaga  to  the  coast,  a 
distance  of  about  200  miles,  returning  again  up  the  river  to  his  starting 
point.  He  has,  moreover,  prosecuted  several  explorations  into  the 
unknown  territory  east  of  Salaga.  The  same  region  has  also  been 
traversed  by  the  Basle  missionaries  and  Captain  Lonsdale.  The  town 
of  Salaga  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  as  it  commands  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  interior  of  tho  SoudaUj  and  is  the  commercial  centre  for 
the  products  of  the  whole  Kiger  territorj^ 

Lake  Zuway. — Siguor  Traversi,  who  is  at  present  in  Shoa,  forwards 
some  interesting  information  on  this  lake,  which  he  received  from  a 
trustworthy  native.  The  lake  ia  said  to  receive  a  large  affluent,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  e^st  of  the  Soddo  and  Lauraghi,  passes  to  the 
north  of  the  lake,  and  enters  at  its  eastern  extremity.  This  river  is 
called  Maki,  and  its  volume  is  said  to  be  larger  than  that  of  tho  Hawaah. 
The  people  who  live  near  its  mouth  prefer  its  water  to  that  of  the  lake, 

♦  'Proceedings  B.  G.  B./  1884,  p.  744  ■  1885,  pp.  44,  119,  337;  18SG,  p.  329. 
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aa  the  latter  ia  said  to  be  bad.  There  are  ^ve  islands  in  the  lake,  of 
which  three  are  inhabited.  The  king  Uvea  on  the  largest.  He  haa 
mimeroua  caaoes,  which  enable  him  to  make  raids  upon  the  cattle  of  the 
Arusi  Galla,  who  o<x)a*iioiially  visit  the  lake.  The  five  islands  are  shown 
and  named  on  the  Society's  map  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  and  a  river 
Machi  is  shown  there  to  drain  the  lake  into  the  Hawash.  This  river 
is  first  shown  on  the  map  of  Balt4irar  Telles,  publiahed  in  16i5. 

Western  Sahara.— The  Spanish  expedition  to  the  western  part  of  the 
Sahara,  nnder  the  leadership  of  M,  Cervera,  M,  Fn  Qiiiroja,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  at  the  Mu&enm  of  Madrid,  and  Consnl-General  F.  Eizzio, 
has  returned  to  Madrid.  Starting  from  a  station  on  the  river  Oi-o  near 
the  coast,  they  penetrated  the  little-known  part  of  the  desert  for  a 
distanoe  of  270  miles,  and  reached  Adrar»  The  journey  was  attended 
with  great  hardships,  consequent  on  the  want  of  water  and  provisions, 
hut  will  prove  valuable  to  science,  the  travellers  having  brought  Imck 
extensive  geological  and  natural  history  colleetionsj  besides  having  made 
a  large  number  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations.  They 
returned  to  the  coast  on  24th  July,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta.^Dr.  Sievers,  the  geological 
traveller  who  has  for  some  time  been  exploring  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Venezuela  *  and  Colombia,  has  recently  oommunicated  to  the  Greo- 
graphical  Society  of  Berlin  the  results  of  his  examination  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  Santa  Marta,  entering  especially  into  its  geological  formation. 
He  maintains,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  previous  explorers,  that  the 
mountain  is  not  isolated,  but  really  forms  part  of  the  Andes  chain. 
The  expense  of  Bn  Sievers'  journey  is  defrayed  hj  the  Karl  Bitter 
endowment. 

Isthmui  of  Darien.  —  Dr.  Polakowsky  contributes  to  Petermann'fl 
*  Mitttiilungen '  (Ko.  9)  a  short  paper  embodying  the  results  of  a  visit 
mado  last  year  by  a  missionary  sent  by  Bishop  Theil  of  Costa  Hica  to 
the  Cunos  or  Tull  Indians  of  Darieu*  These  results  are  interesting  from 
an  ethnographical  point  of  view^  aa  they  supplement,  and  in  many 
iustancee  correct  the  information  obtained  by  Lieut.  Wyse,  during  his 
well-known  journey.  The  villages  of  Pay  a  and  Tapali^a  were  more 
especially  visited.  The  modes  of  life  of  the  natives  are  not  so  barharouB 
as  supposed.  Polygamy  does  not  flourish  to  any  great  extent ;  the  fsmt 
that  several  families  often  live  in  one  house  misled  the  French  travellers. 
The  natives  are,  however,  very  ignorant^  and  especially  superstitious 
regarding  their  dead,  whom  they  bury  in  a  very  peculiar  fashion  j  they 
have  no  idea  of  a  resurrection.  The  women  wear  little  clothing,  and 
have  an  angular  riog  through  the  nose  which  is  painted  red.  Both  men 
fimd  women  wear  their  hair  long  and  curled.  The  missionary  found 
them  very  amenable  when  kindly  treated, 

♦  *Prooe«ding8,'  1885,  p.  612. 
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The  *Fylla'  Expedition  to  Dreenland.— The  Danish  gunLoat  Fylla^ 
wMch  waB  despatched  to  Greenland  in  May  last,  under  the  comniaDd  of 
Prmoe  Waklemar  of  Denmark,  has  returned  to  Copenliagen.  Tho 
veasel  reached  with  comparative  ease  Upemivik*  the  northernmost  colouy 
on  the  west  coast,  being  only  detained,  in  the  middle  of  June,  for  s 
few  weoks  at  Godthaah  by  the  ice  eetling  in  from  the  sea.  During  the 
voyage  up  and  down  the  coast  hydrographical,  botanical,  and  zoological 
reeearches  were  prosecuted  by  the  naturalists,  Drs.  Holm  and  Kolderup- 
Roftenvingo,  the  results  being  the  gathering  of  an  important  collection 
of  natural  history  objects  and  scioatifie  observations.  Samples  of  the 
water  were  taken  and  its  temx*eratur6  recorded  down  to  a  depth  of 
ICOO  fathoms,  and  dredgiogs  of  the  bottom  eScctx)d  to  a  depth  of  20O 
fathoms. 

H"ew  FiflMng  Bank  off  the  Loffoden  Islands.— Boring  the  present 
summer  the  Norwegian  Admiralty  have  effected  a  series  of  sounding 
off  the  islands  of  Kost  and  Varo,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Loffbden 
Islands,  which  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  bank  west  of  the 
former  island,  extending  nearly  90  geographical  miles  into  the 
Korth  Atlantic  Ocean,  The  depth  here  is  150  fathoms,  increafling 
Bomewhat  suddenly  to  300  fathoms.  The  width  of  the  bank  has  not 
yet  1>een  measured  completLdy,  but  it  hajs  been  found  to  extend  for  some 
couaiderable  distanco  eastward  of  the  Loffoden  Islands.  It  is  expected 
that  this  discovery  will  prove  of  benefit  to  the  herring  fisheries  on 
the  west  coast.  East  of  these  two  islands  the  bottom  slopes  gradually 
outwards,  as  in  the  WestQord. 

The  Highest  Ground  in  Bexbrnark. — It  has  hitherto  been  believed 
that  the  highest  hill  in  Denmark  w^as  the  welbknov^ni  historical 
*'  llimmelbjerg,^'  in  the  interior  of  Jutland.  During  the  present 
summer,  how^over,  topographical  meaBurcments  have  proved  that  this 
is  an  error,  there  being  two  higher,  viz,  Bavnehoi,  near  Skanderborg, 
560  feet,  and  Bkovhoi,  near  Iding,  540  feet»  whereas  the  Himmelbjerg  ig 
only  517  feet.  Professor  Erslev,  the  distinguished  Danish  geographer, 
highly  eulogises  the  view  from  the  Bavnehoi. 

Geographical  Educatiou.^The  Society's  collection  of  appliances  in 
nee  in  geogi-apliic^l  education  has  lieen  on  exhibition  at  Bradford  during 
the  month  of  October,  at  the  request  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Bradford  School  Board,  The  Exhibition  was  opened  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Technical  College  on  October  8th,  when  Mr.  Keltic  was 
present  as  the  Society *s  representative,  and  gave  a  short  address  on  points 
suggested  by  the  collection.  Other  speakers  were  Dr.  George  Watt* 
C.I.E.,  Superintendent  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition^ 
who  showed,  w^ith  special  reference  to  Indiaj  the  important  bearings  of 
physical  geography  on  political,  social,  and  industrial  development ;  and 
Mr*  T.  G.  Roper,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  insisted  on  the  im- 
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portance  of  geography  in  education.  A  conference  of  teachers  was  held 
on  October  15th,  when  a  series  of  short  papers  were  read  and  a  dismis- 
sion took  place.  With  a  view  to  increase  the  public  interest  taken  in 
geography,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Bradfonl  School  Board 
for  a  competition,  in  which  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  production  of 
hand-made  relief  and  plain  maps,  models*  and  other  appliances  for 
geographical  lessons ;  and  prizes  will  also  he  given  for  a  sketch  of  the 
geography  and  asBociated  lore  of  Yorkshire.  Some  very  creditable  relief 
and  plane  maps  of  local  origin  are  added  to  the  Exhibition,  the  best  of 
them  being  a  model  of  the  district  around  Skipton,  by  T.  B,  Sandford, 
of  Christ  Church  SchooL  Wo  may  slate  that  we  have  received  from  the 
United  States  Educational  Bureau  a  large  collection  of  data  bearing  on 
the  position  of  geography  in  the  schools  of  the  States,  specially  obtained 
for  the  Society. 

A  Hew  Geographical  Serial. — ^TJndcr  the  title  of  *  Geographische 
Ahhandlnngen '  Holzel  of  Vienna  announces  a  new  serial  publication,  to 
ho  edited  by  Professor  Albrecht  Penck  of  Vienna.  It  will  consist  of  a 
series  of  monographs  bearing  on  the  difleront  aspects  of  scientific 
geography,  and  issued  at  intervals.  The  monographs  will  of  course  hQ 
independent,  and  the  publication  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  existing 
geographical  journals.  Each  monograph  will  either  he  an  original 
work^ — not  a  a>mpilation — or  a  translation  into  German  of  a  memoir  of 
importance  which  has  not  already  appeared  in  English,  French,  or 
Italian.  The  following  memoirs  are  in  preparation  : — **  The  Glaoiation 
of  the  Salzach  Eegion,"  b}'  Dr.  Ednard  Briickner  of  Hamburg  (Just 
issued) ;  **  Orometry  of  the  Schwarzwald,*'  by  Professor  Ludwig  Neumann 
of  Freiburg  i.  Br. ;  and  "  The  Division  of  the  Eastern  Alps,**  by  Dr* 
August  Bohm  of  Vienna. 
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Captain  Bedford  Fim,— Captaiu  Bedford  Chpi^rton  Trevelyan  Pirn,  B.K»,  who 
died  oa  the;  30tk  of  September  last,  wsls  Iq  his  time  one  of  our  most  zealous  and 
adventuroua  explorers.  He  was  born  at  Bideford,  De?OB,  June  12l:h,  182*5,  the  son 
of  Captain  Edward  B<  Pirn,  who  died  whilst  in  Active  service  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  eatered  the  Ikiyal  Navy  in  1842,  and  ijfi  the  years  1845*51  served  under  Captain 
IL  Kellett  in  the  voyage  round  the  woild  of  H.M.8.  Herald,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Yeseel  took  part  in  the  search  for  Sir  John  FrankUn  vi&  Behring  Straits.  On 
his  return,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  entered  with  much  cDthusiasm 
into  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  lost  ships  of  the  Franklin  eatpedition,  and 
adopting  the  opinion  that  they  had  found  their  way  into  a  supposed  open  sea  off 
the  northern  coast  of  Asia,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  a  &ej\rch  expedition  along  the 
ahores  of  Siberia,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg  to  lay  his  plans  before  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  Pormisaion  to  undertake  the  journey  was  refused  ;  he  then  retanied 
home,  and  joined  the  search  expedition  sent  out  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  1852, 
During  this  expedition,  in  March  1853,  he  performed  the  feat  of  crossing  the  iee 
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from  one  of  the  searcliiixg  veasels,  the  Btmlute,  on  the  east,  to  another  Teasel, 
tbe  Invt&iigaior^  Captain  R.  Maclure,  on  tbe  west,  thus  in  a  manner  accomplmMng 
the  long-sought-for  Kortli-west  Passage.  SubBequentlv  be  saw  active  servico  ia 
the  Russtan  war,  for  which  he  had  a  medal,  and  in  1857  proceeded  to  China,  on 
the  outhreak  of  hostilities,  In  command  of  the  gimhoat  Bant&rer^  and  was  then 
severely  wounded  and  honourably  won  his  promotion,  being  made  commander  in 
April  1858.  Ho  visited  the  Isthmns  of  Suez  in  the  winter  of  1868-9,  and  on  the 
11th  of  April,  18G9,  read  a  paper  to  our  Society,  on  the  Isthmus,  with  special 
reference  to  the  proposed  Suez  Canal.  The  paper  was  published  hi  ext^nso  in 
the  third  volume  of  tlie  *  Proceedings '  of  the  Society  (first  series),  followed  by  a 
Teport  of  the  lengthy  discussion  which  followed  its  reading,  in  which  Mr,  Robert 
Stephenson,  Mr.  G.  Rennie,  o.K*,  Cleneral  Monteith,  Mr.  Daniel  Lange,  and 
others  took  jmrt.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Qorgon^  in  which,  after  other  services,  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indie*  and  Central 
America,  to  counteract  the  desigus  of  the  filibusters,  under  General  Walker,  against 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  Whilst  thus  engaged  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
Gentml  American  States  in  the  years  1859  to  1661  he  iDterested  himself  in  the 
question  of  interoceanic  transit  across  Kicaragua,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  pro- 
moted surveys  for  a  projected  railway  between  the  Nicaragua  Lake  and  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  this  subject,  and  on  his  own  discovery  of  a  suitable 
terminus,  **  Pirn's  Bay,*'  35  miles  north  of  Grey  town  on  the  Gulf  side,  for  tlie  pro- 
posed railway,  he  read  a  paper  to  the  Society  on  the  24th  February,  18G2.  Two 
years  after  his  retirement  from  the  naval  service  on  half* pay,  in  1861,  he  returned  to 
Central  America,  accompanied  by  two  engineers,  to  explore  the  line  of  ronto  acroea 
the  sparsely  inhabited  forest-clad  country,  and  the  results  of  those  surveyB  were 
given  at  the  Xewcastle  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1803*  In  1867  he 
arranj!ed  in  Xew  York  for  the  despatch  of  Mr*  J,  Collinson,  o*e.,  one  of  his  assiatants 
ou  the  former  expedition,  to  proceed  again  to  Nicaragua  and  make  a  more  complete 
study  of  the  route  proposed  for  the  railway,  an  account  of  w^hich  survey  was  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Collinson  himself  to  uur  Society  in  a  pai>er  read  November  25th, 
18G7,  and  published  iu  the  'Proceedings/  Ultimately  the  scheme  fell  through.  Our 
deceased  member  was  advatjced  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1868,  and  was  compiilsorily 
retired  in  1870.  Witli  characteritstic  energy  he  thoi  commencal  to  study  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  loner  Temple  in  January  1873. 
He  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Gravesend  in  1874 ;  but  did  not  aeek  re* 
election  after  the  dissolution  ia  1880.  In  later  years  he  traretled  much  in  North 
America,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement  which  led  to  an  invitation  being 
sent  to  the  British  Association  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Canada,  which  was  effected  in 
1884.  Ho  was  the  author  of  the  fi '11  owing  works  : — *  An  Earnest  Appeiil  to  the 
British  Public  on  behalf  of  the  missing  Arctic  Expedition' (1857);  'The  Gate  of 
the  Pacific' (1863)  i  *The  Negro  and  Jamaica '  (18G6);  'Dottingson  the  Roadside 
in  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Mosquito*  (1869).  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  our  Society 
in  1862. 
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Thur$datf^  Septtmher  2nd. 

The  Ixteat,  Topograpliy,  Climatic  Peculiaritias,  and  Agricnltural 
Capabilities  of  the  Canadian  North- West  By  Prof,  John  ^Iacoun*— After 
sketching  the  geographical  features  of  the  North-west^  the  author  said  that  owing  to 
the  regularity  of  surfacs©  the  climate  of  that  vast  region  was  very  uniforra.  The  old 
plau  of  calculatiug  the  annual  temperatUTe  of  a  place  and  then  ^Jcducing  from  that 
iti  capabilities  regarding  tho  growth  of  cereals  was  now  known  to  have  no  force  over 
continental  areas,  and  therefore  did  not  apply  to  the  Canadian  nyrth-wcst.  The  only 
measure  of  value  was  the  temperature  of  the  growing  inonthE»  and  the  hundred  days 
between  the  10th  May  and  the '20th  Augtiat  were  the  true  teat  of  temperature,  and 
hence  of  production.  Barley  ripened  on  Peace  river  as  easily  as  it  did  in  Manitoba 
although  500  miles  further  north,  and  was  not  an  uncertain  crop.  Wheat  seemed  to 
ripen  as  well  in  lat»  61°  as  it  did  in  lat*  49**.  Owin^  to  the  uniformity  of  climate  and 
soil  the  same  species  of  the  flora  ranged  through  20°  of  long,  and  12*  of  lat,,  and  any 
species  growing  in  a  clump  of  wood,  by  a  river,  or  in  a  marsh  at  Calgary,  could  be 
givtheretl  at  Lake  Athabasca  500  miles  further  north.  With  regard  to  the  agricnl- 
turtil  ciipabilities  of  the  country,  he  showotl  how  remarkably  prolific  aH  kinds  of 
cereals  were  in  the  North-weat,  Wheat  culture  was  profitable  if  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  months  July  and  August  reached  €(f^  but  in  the  north-west  the 
temperature  exceedal  60'',  and  as  it  extended  over  a  very  large  area  there  was  no 
reason  why  wheat  culture  might  not  extend  to  near  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
down  the  Mackenzie  to  lat,  65**, 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  By  Alex.  Beoo.— The  author  explained 
the  circumstances  under  which  tlie  Meratiou  of  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces waa  brought  about,  and  gave  some  account  of  the  acquisition  by  Canada  of 
the  north-west  territories  and  the  admisston  of  British  Cohimbia  into  the  Dominion, 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Trans^continental  Railway  through  British  territory  was 
the  very  essence  of  tho  agreement  betsveen  the  different  parts  of  Canada  to  unite 
under  one  system  of  government^  and  showed  as  a  result  of  this  the  building  of  the 
Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
r^ceaus.  He  then  proceeded  to  recount  how  the  construction  of  tho  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  as,  a  Government  work,  proved  a  failure,  and  that  therefore  the  contract 
was  entered  into  with  the  present  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  The  condition  of  the  north-west  territories  of  Canada  before 
and  since  the  year  1881  was  then  described,  showing  that  to  the  railway  was  due  the 
rapid  development  which  has  taken  place  in  so  short  a  time.  A  large  traflSc  in  cattle 
and  grain  from  the  W^eatern  States  of  America  was  certain  to  Oow  through  the 
channel  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  the  seaboani,  and  it  would  thnu  be  an 
outlet  for  the  produce,  not  only  of  Xorth -Western  Canada  and  British  Cohimbia,  but 
also  for  a  large  |M>rtion  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Begg  also  demoostrate<l  that  the 
trade  which  had  already  commenoed  between  Canada  and  Australia,  China  and  Japan, 
vii  British  Columbia,  was  likely  to  assume  considerable  dimensions,  and  to  prove  a 
very  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  railway,  and  that  the  commerce  also  between 
Canada  and  the  Australian  Colonies  was  certain  to  be  largely  augmented  by  the 
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Canadian  Pacific  connection  with  the  Britisli  Columbia  coast.     The  Imperinl  aspec 
of  the  enterprise  was  then  d^alt  with,  and  the  aiitbur  pointed  out  bow  great  an 
advantage  it  was  to  Greut  Britain  to  havo  an  independent  route  through  Uritish 
territory  for  the  protection  of  her  ix>ssessions  in  the  East. 

A  New  Trade  Ronte  between  America  and  Enrope.  By  Hitoh  Suther- 
land (of  WinnijX'g), — The  autlior  said  that  the  settlement  and  ctdtivation  of  the 
Canadian  north-west  had  directed  public  attention  in  that  country  to  the  nece^ity 
of  a  new  trado  route  to  Europe.  It  had  been  found  that  a  railway  journey  of  | 
1800  miles  before  reaching  a  seaport  was  a  serious  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  j 
that  region,  and  placed  the  settler  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  competing  with  tho 
other  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world.  With  the  object  of  reaching 
position  of  equality  with  those  rival  countries,  an  agitation  was  begun  a  few 
years  ago  to  open  up  an  outlet  through  Hudson  Bay^  and  a  railway  has  beea 
projected  from  Winnipeg  and  Regioa  to  Port  Nelson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson 
river,  which  when  completed  would  bring  the  north-west  upwards  of  1000  miles 
nearer  the  seaboard  than  it  is  at  present.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  this 
new  trade  route,  already  in  process  of  development,  would  create  a  revolution  in  the 
commercial  traffic  of  the  vast  interior  of  that  continent  on  both  tjides  of  the  Interna- 
tional boundary.  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  with  their  immense 
productions  of  wheat  and  cattle,  were  naturally  tributary  to  that  route,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  Canadian  possessions  west  of  Ontario.  The  attention  which  had 
been  given  to  the  bay  in  consoquenco  of  tbis  new  project  had  resultefi  in  increased 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  that  great  inland  sea,  Salmon,  seal,  whale,  and 
walrua  abounded  in  ^reat  numbers,  while  the  coast  regions*  of  the  bay  and  strait  wer^ 
rich  in  minerals.  The  region  of  country  draining  into  James's  IJay  waa  covert 
with  valuable  timber.  Besides  offermg  a  new  and  advantageous  trade  route  between 
Europe  and  the  interior  of  America^  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  utilisation  of 
those  waters  for  such  a  purpose  would  soon  bo  followed  by  the  development  of 
fish,  timber,  and  mining  industries  of  great  and  practically  inexhaustible  richness. 

On  the  proposed  New  Route  to  the  great  Prairie  lands  of  Nortli-West 
Canada  twl  Mndson*s  Strait  and  Bay.  By  Dr.  John  Hae.— The  author  said 
that  the  project  of  opeoing  a  new  route  through  Hudaon^s  Strait  and  Bay  by  steamer, 
and  from  the  west  shore  of  the  latter  by  railway  to  Manitoba^  waa  being  undertaken 
with  the  motive  of  making  a  sljorter  and  cheaper  route  for  transmission  of  emigrants 
to,  and  for  carrying  grain  and  other  producta  from,  the  prairie  lands  of  Cauadii  than 
the  present  means  of  transport  by  lake  and  railway  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  England.  Earue^tly  desiring  that,  if  practicable,  this  great 
work  should  be  carried  out  successfully,  be  feared  that  failure  was  more  probable  than 
success,  and  a  failure  would  be  an  immense  misfortune.  There  were  a  number  of 
adverse  circumstances  that  had  either  been  entirely  overlooked  or  not  taken 
sufficiently  into  consideration.  These  difficulties  were  wholly  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson's  Stmit,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Bay  nor  w^ith  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  thence  to  Manitoba, 
both  of  which  were  easy  enough.  Tins  route,  if  established,  would  shorten 
the  distance  by  400  or  500  miles,  and  would  give  about  two  days  quicker  time 
to  a  loaded  steamer  of  ordinary  sj)eetl ;  on  advantage  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
a  probable  detention  by  ice  of  three  or  four  days  on  each  voyage  through  the  strait. 
The  disadvantages  were  the  short  time  during  which  the  strait  was  sufficiently  open 
each  season  to  allow  a  steamer  to  get  through  without  much  hindrance  by  ice,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  the  great  Canadian  lakes  were  perfectly  open  for  fully  six  months, 
and  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  was  sarigated  for  at  least  five  months  by  the  Allan 
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steamers ;  the  danger  to  a  large  heavily  laden  steamer,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  if 
caught  in  an  icei-nip,  and  the  higher  rate  of  insurance  consequent  on  such  danger ; 
and  the  uncertainty  and  rapidity  of  ice  movements,  which  baffled  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  oldest  whaling  captains,  and  were  so  well  described  by  Lieutenant 
Gordon,  who  commanded  the  Neptune  in  1884  and  the  Alert  in  1885,  on  voyages  of 
inspection  of  the  intended  new  route.  Lieutenant  Gordon  said  that  in  the  first  half 
of  July  a  steamer  would  take  ten  days  to  pass  through  the  strait — a  distance  of 
500  miles — or  50  miles  a  day !  If  that  was  correct,  the  new  route  would  occupy 
longer  time,  be  more  dangerous,  and  leas  favourable  in  every  way  than  that  by  the 
St  Lawrence. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the  four  papers.  Mr.  Trelawny 
Saunders  said  that  Dr.  Rae  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  route, 
but  he  omitted  to  tell  them  that  no  one  was  more  sensible  of  the  difficulties  than  the 
Canadian  Government.  They  sent  out  scientific  expeditions  for  a  succession  oT 
seasons,  until  the  question  was  finally  settled,  so  far  as  expeditions  could  settle  it. 
He  thought  the  Canadian  Government  might  be  safely  trusted  in  the  matter.  The 
railway,  if  made,  was  bound  to  exercise  an  immense  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
world — an  influence  which  probably  few  foresaw,  and  the  extent  of  which  could  not 
be  measured. 

Dr.  Grant  (Ottawa)  said  that  he  introduced  the  Bill  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  into 
the  Canadian  Parliament  thirteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  hardly  knew  each  other,  the  railway  had  now  welded  them  together.  The 
population  of  the  North-west  Territory  was  now  rapidly  increasing.  Canada  was 
determined  to  remain  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  Canada  was  a  splendid  field 
for  emigration,  the  climate  was  healthy,  and  in  the  north-west  people  generally  died 
of  old  age.     It  was  difficult  for  medical  men  to  live  by  their  profession. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Beaton  (Winnipeg),  who  accompanied  Lieut.  Gordon  to  Hudson's  Bay 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  said  that  when  the  new  route  had  been  accomplished  a 
firm  of  British  shipowners  would  at  once  establish  a  line  of  steamers  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  an  insurance  agent  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  the  risk  of  in- 
suring the  vessels. 

Mr.  A.  Robertson  (Montreal)  said  he  had  more  faith  in  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
than  the  Hudson's  Bay  route,  but  he  hoped  the  latter  would  prove  a  success. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Drummond  (Winnip^),  Dr.  J. 
Edmunds  (London),  Mr.  R.  M.  Barrinoton  (Bray,  Ireland),  and  Dr.  Hino&ton 
(Montreal). 

Friday,  September  Srd, 

On  the  Place  of  Geography  in  National  Education.  By  Douglas  W. 
Freshfield.     See  ante,  p.  698. 

Can  Europeans  become  Acclimatised  in  Tropical  Africa.    By  Dr.  U.  W. 

Felkin. — The  author  said  that  with  the  exception  of  Cape  Colony  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  north-west,  the  whole  of  Africa  was  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
zones,  and  could  that  region  be  colonised  by  Europeans  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  civilised  world.  Acclimatisation  was  the  process,  oftentimes  slow, 
by  which  persons  became  adapted  to,  and  so  retained  health  in  countries  having  a 
different  climate  from  those  in  which  they  were  born.  That  acclimatisation  might 
be  in  part  effected  by  changes  taking  place  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race,  and  iu 
part  by  hereditary  modification  of  constitution.  In  some  places  real  acclimatisation 
was  impossible,  but  in  nearly  all  a  person  might  accommodate  himself  for  a  certain 
time  to  almost  any  climate.  The  difficulties  with  which  Europeans  had  to  contend 
in  tropical  Africa  were  heat,  moisture,  malaria,  special  diseases  in  special  districts, 
No.  XI.—Nov.  1886.]  3  c 
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(fee.  It  was  probable  that  sou  them  European  nations  could  wilhstand  those  obnoxious 
iofloences  b^t  In  tropical  Africa  there  were  great  differences  of  climate.  The 
coast-line  and  the  banks  of  rivers  fur  the  first  two  hundred  miles  were  most  injurious 
to  Europeans,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaclilng  the  interior  was  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
acclimatisation.  He  thoua;ht  it  was  almost  impossible  for  Europeans  to  do  more 
than  accommodate  themselvea  to  the  coast  climate  for  a  short  time ;  hut  given  somo 
means  of  rapid  transport,  such  as  a  railway,  to  carry  them  over  the  daugeroua  belt 
of  malaria  on  the  coast,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  them  to  thrive  in  the 
mouDtainous  regions  and  high  plateaux  of  Central  Africa,  with  proper  care  and 
sanitary  surroundings.  The  climate  ot  Central  Africa  was  not  neoesaanly  more  fatal 
to  life  than  that  of  India. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  disoussion,  Mn  J.  Thomson  said  he  did  not  take  the 
sanguine  view  of  the  colonisation  of  tropical  Africa  that  Dr.  Felkin  did.  He  did  not 
lidieve  that  any  [mrt  of  Central  Africa  could  be  coloniseil,  if  by  colonisation  was 
meant  the  ability  to  live  and  rear  a  family  there.  People  might  go  there  and  stay 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  leave  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition,  hut  that  more  than  that 
could  be  done  he  did  not,  from  experience,  believe.  Experience  in  India  had  shown 
that  there  were  no  European  descendants  beyond  the  third  generation*  Unless  they 
became  intermixed  with  native  blood,  Europeans  died  out  in  the  second  or  third 
generation.  If  that  were  so  in  India,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  still  more  the  case  in 
Africa.— The  Pkesident,  after  two  or  three  months*  residence  on  the  Congo  river, 
could  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Felkin  in  regard  to  the 
colooisation  of  Central  Africa. 

rurther  Explorations  in  the  Eaian  Basin  of  Lake  Mceris,  and  the 
Wadi  Mo^lelt  By  Cope  WHiTEHouas,  f.S.o,s.,  f.r.s.l,,  &c.— In  the  *  Proceed- 
ings '  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  Kovember  1885,  a  map  was  published 
showing  a  "  valley  hitherto  unexplored,*'  This  is  the  Wadi  Modleh,  and  completes 
the  survey  of  the  Raian  Basin  of  Lake  Ma?ris^  first  undertaken  by  the  author  of  thia 
pafwjr  in  1882.  Ko  European  had  penetrated  into  the  desert  to  the  west  of  Qsusr 
Qensun,  prior  to  the  2nd  of  March,  1882.  Belzoni  (May  1819),  Caltiaud  (November 
1819),  Pacho  and  Mii Her  (1823),  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  (1825),  camped  in  the  Oaais 
of  Kaian  el-Kebir,*  on  Iheir  way  to  the  Little  Oasis,  Their  imperfect  records  wero 
the  cnly  authority  for  the  few  vague  and  wholly  erroneous  outlines  occasionally 
found  on  modem  maps.  After  a  lapse  of  forty-five  yean*,  Mason  Bey  (1870) 
Iraveracd  the  Wadi  Kaian  at  the  same  point  in  an  expedition  to  ^iwah,  sent  by  the 
Egyptian  Governments.  Dr.  Ascber^on  has  given  in  the  *  Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft 
fiir  Erdkunde/  Berlin  (No.  116,  1885),  under  the  title  *  Bemerkungen  zur  Karte 
meiuer  Ruiae  uach  der  kleinen  Case,*  a  valuable  historical  summary  as  well  as  a 
description  of  hia  own  visit  in  187G.  The  map  by  Dr.  Kiei>ert  embodiet  the  obser* 
vations  published  in  the  Froc.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.  London,  1882,  p.  131,  and  the  map 
drawn  for  the  Am.  Geog.  Soc.  1882.  No  importance  whatever  had  been  attached 
tu  the  valley;  no  point  in  it  had  been  identified  with  aoy  ancient  record;  no 
attention  had  been  directCil  to  its  striking  physical  peculiarities*  In  January  1886, 
Dr,  Schweinfurth  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the  Basin,  and  the  results  are  stated 
with  characteristic  thoroughness,  at  length,  in  the  *  Zoitachrift  der  Gesellschaft  fiir 
Erdkunde,'  vol.  xii.,  No.  122,  1886.  His  description  had  been  in  part  anticipated 
by  Dr,  Ascherson  in  the  *  National-Zeitung/  March  18th  (1885),  under  the  title 
*  Coj;»e  Whitebouae*a  Hypotheso  iiber  den  Miiiris-See,  uod  G,  Schweiofuith^s  Eeise 


*  Utfuii  llaittn  is  distinguished  from  Little  Eaian  by  its 'amount  of  vegetation,  not 
by  the  area  of  the  basin. 
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«ir  Pdlfuiig  denselbeii/  In  January  ami  February  (1886)  a  staff  of  engineers  was 
detailed  by  the  GoveiTiment  to  accompany  Mr,  Cope  Whitekouse,  and  a  line  of  levels 
(spirit  levd)  was  run  from  Nile  water  in  the  Gharaq  basin  over  the  interrening 
ridge  for  about  twenty  miles.  A  point  was  reached,  on  the  edge  of  a  deeper  basin, 
—  12 '  082  metres.  The  summit  of  the  adjacent  cliff  was  determined  to  be  +  89*  626. 
These  figurea  fairly  accord  with  the  aneroid  observations  publiBhed  in  1885.  This 
line  of  levels  waa  com mnn Seated  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  and  appears  upon  the  map 
which  accompanies  hia  paper  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin.  In  April  a 
second  expedition  was  made  with  Colonel  Ardagh,  c.u,,  b.e.,  and  the  general 
accuracy  further  corroborated.  It  is  thus  defimtoly  established  that  at  several 
l^ints  a  short  canal  would  put  this  baa  in  in  communication  with  the  Nile,  The 
proposal  to  convert  it  into  an  impounding  reservoir  for  the  Nile  flood  is  receiving 
full  consideration.  It  would  be  premature  to  give  definite  fignres,  but  in  round 
terms  it  would  seem  that  a  lake  with  a  maximum  length  of  60  miles,  and  width  of 
22  miles,  with  the  depth  over  a  oonaiderable  area  of  not  less  than  2 '50  feet,  would 
be  able  to  store  and  furnish  at  low  Nile  as  much  as  a  thousand  million  of  cubic 
inetrcs.  Simultaneous  with  the  filling  of  the  lake,  efforta  would  be  made  to  redeem 
the  flooded  lands  of  the  lakes  Qeroun,  Mareotia,  Edkou,  Bourlos,  and  Menzaleh, 
covering  over  2000  square  miles.  History  avers,  and  the  evidence  still  remains  of 
its  troth,  that  each  great  canal  m  the  drainage  system  of  Lower  Egypt  once  led  to 
the  sea,  conducted  with  dykes  across  the  low  lands,  the  Holland  of  the  Nile. 
Whether  the  Raian  basin  waa  utilised  aa  a  reservoir  in  ancient  times  and  is  the 
'*  Lac  us  Meridia  "  of  the  Ptolemaic  maps,  is  an  independent  inquiry.  The  survey  of 
the  Wadi  Modleh  shows  that  the  Raian  depression  corresponds  minutely  to  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  ancient  lake  as  given  in  the  MSS,  of  CI.  Ptolemy.  The 
niina  at  the  Deir  l^lo^leh  contain  Roman  remains,  and  must  he  identified  with 
Bionyaias.     (See  the  Proc.  of  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,  Juue  1886.) 

The  interest  of  the  subject  is  intensified  if  the  suggestions  made  at  Oxford 
(*  Oxford  Review,*  November  15th,  1885)  and  Cambridge  (Communications  of  tlie 
Cambridge  Antiq.  Soc,  vol.  vi.,  pt.  2,  No.  28)  are  well  founded.  In  these  papers 
and  in  the  paper  '  Le  Bahr  Youssouf  d*apr^s  les  traditions  Mussul manes,*  read  before 
the  Institut  iS^yptien  at  Cairo,  March  5th,  188t>,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  traditions 
were  cited  and  discussed,  which  describe  the  great  engineering  works  of  the  Patriarch 
Joseph.  Genesis  xlix,  is,  then,  an  account  of  the  prosperity,  in  Egypt,  of  the 
relatives  of  the  Patriarch  who  is  compared  to  his  own  canal,  a  fruitful  branch  of  the 
Nile.  This  canal  i>ermit8  the  passage  of  22  million  cubic  metres  per  diem,  and 
must  have  run  continuously  for  at  least  3000  years.  The  original  Arabic  authorities 
arc  cited  in  an  Arabic  tracslation  of  this  paper,  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Miniafcer  of  Public  Instruction.  It  will  facilitate  the  task  of  restoration  by  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  the  Muhammedana.  In  the  excavations  in  the  Delta  carried  on 
by  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  no  remains  of  Jewish  occupation  have  been 
found,  and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  believed,  as  the  Muhammedans  do  to 
this  day,  that  their  forefathers  occupied  the  provioccs  of  Mimeh  (Benjamin),  Beni-Suef 
(sons  of  Joseph),  the  Fayoum  (Pithom),  and  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 
Exodus  was  only  practicable  with  the  ptrmission  of  Pharaoh,  who  "  let  the  i>eople 
go,"  with  **  a  mixed  multitude/*  out  of  the  Fayoum-Goshen,  and  aided  them  to  cross 
the  Nile  into  the  Desert.  No  large  body  could  traverse  the  fields  and  ditches  of  the 
Delta*  The  direct  and  indirect  results  of  these  explorations  establish  what  has  been 
heretofore  pubfished.  The  I-.ake  Maoris  of  classical  writers  must  bo  considered  as 
consisting  of  two  basins.  The  word  Fayoum— Phiom — **  sea,**  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  XtfivT} ;  Raian — **  irrigation  " — indicates  the  purpose  of  Mojri(8),  while  the  word 
survives  in  Modleh,    In  the  time  of  Herodottis  the  Fayoum  was  not  filled  with 
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water.     The  Eaiau-MoBrta  alooe  flerved  as  the  impounding  rewrvoir  doficribed  bj 
him,  as  well  as  by  Diodorua,  Strabo,  and  Pliny, 

Mr.  E.  G.  Rayenbtein  said  he  purposely  abataiood  from  criticismg  the  autbor^s 
work  aud  theories.  He  merely  wished  to  bring  before  the  meeting  a  jmssage  in 
Kalkaahandi's  work  on  Egypt,  to  ivbich  his  attontion  had  been  directed  by  Dn 
Schwein/nrth,  Kalkasbandi,  who  diwl  in  1418,  stated  that  through  a  rise  of  the 
lake  in  the  Fayoum,  several  villagca  hatl  been  flooded,  and  that  it  had  been  propoaed 
to  drain  that  lake  to  the  south*  An  expert  was  sent  to  the  spot,  who  demonstrated  I 
the  impracticability  of  that  sclieme.  This  proved  once  more  that  there  was  Bothing 
new  under  the  sun. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Thibtbam  questioned  some  of  the  author's  theories. 

Becent  Explorationa  in  Ilew  Guineai  By  Captain  Henry  Charles 
EvEBii*L."lluspaf>cr  dealt  with  tjieexpetlition  organised  by  tho  Geographical  Society 
of  Australasia. 

la  the  discussion  wMcb  took  x^lace,  the  Be(V.  Geo.  Bbown  maintained  tbat  in  the 
exploration  of  tropical  islands  the  proper  plan  was  to  start  from  a  spur  of  land  rua- 
niog  down  to  the  coast,  and  not  to  follow  tho  riyers.  As  an  old  resident  in  the  South 
Seas,  he  questioned  whether  Xew  Guinea  would  be  of  any  real  practical  use  to 
England  or  the  Germans  for  many  years  to  come.  Still,  he  regretted  that  England 
did  not  secure  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  waa  in  proximity  to  Australia, 

The  Fy i  iBlauds.    By  James  E.  Masok, 

Hew  Britain-    By  the  Rev,  Geo.  BaowN. 

The  GomiectioE  of  tke  Trade  Winds  and  the  Golf  Stream  with  some 
West  Indian  Problems.  By  R.  G.  IIalibdrton.— The  author  said  that  countries 
where  regular  wimLs  blew  from  one  quarter  continuously  for  months,  as  along  tho 
north-west  coast  of  Africa  (Morocco)  and  in  the  West  ladles,  wore  exposeil  to  pro- 
longed iierioda  of  defective  rainfall*  Droughts  liad  prevailed  simultaneously  in 
Morocco  and  in  Jamaica  for  several  years  in  succession  since  1879.  Mr.  David 
Morris,  of  Kew  Gardens,  had  attributed  the  Jamaica  droughts  to  the  destruction  of 
trees.  The  author  suggest^  that  they  were  due  to  more  general  causes,  which 
might  be  disoovered  by  founding  meteorological  stations  on  both  sides  of  the 
AUaotic: 

Monday,  Sepiember  Bih. 

Remarks  on  a  cnrious  Albnm.  By  H.  BEAuaRAND  (Mayor  of  Montreal).-^ 
The  remarks  referred  to  an  album,  "  Lc  VieuiL  Montreal,**  prepared  by  M,  Morin 
and  M.  de  Maisonneuve,  and  published  m  1884.  The  "  Album"  contains  14  majjs 
with  explanatory  letterpress,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Montreal  since  its 
foundation.  The  most  ancient  of  these  maps  is  one  of  the  Sault  St.  Ixtuis,  now 
called  Lachrne  Rapids,  by  S.  de  Champlain,  the  founder  of  the  city.  The  date  it 
bears  la  inil. 

The  Exploration  of  the  Antarctic  Eef  ions.  By  Dr.  John  MtmaAY  (late  of 
the  *  Challetjger  *  exi)edition)* — This  paj^er  appeared  in  full  in  the  *  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Magazine '  for  September  1S86. 

Telegraphic  Enterprise  and  Deep-sea  Eesearch  on  tlie  West  Coast  of 
Africa-    By  J.  Y.  Bucuaijan. 

River  liitrances.  By  Euon  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc,  (of  the  Scottish  Marine 
Statiou). — The  author  said,  the  want  of  a  proper  geographical  definition  of  a  river 
led  to  considerable  difficulty  lu  sumo  cases,  when  it  was  of  imix)rtauce  to  know 
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e]iactly  where  the  river  ended  and  the  sea  began.  Thai  definition  might  be  supplied 
by  considering  the  physical  cooditiona  of  the  water,  A  preliminary  classifioatioa  of 
river  entrances  divided  them  into — those  connected  with  inland  seas,  e.  g.  the  Caspian  ; 
tho«o  connected  with  tideless  enclosed  seaa,  e.  g.  the  Mediterranean  ,•  those  con- 
nected with  tidal  seas.  River  entraocea  of  the  third  kind  wore  of  most  interest  in 
this  countTy,  A  typical  river  system  of  tlje  third  clo^s  comprised  a  river  gradoftllj' 
widening  and  deepening  as  it  merged  into  a  funnel-shrtped  Bea-inlet.  Some  rivers 
had  no  firth,  otixerg  had  neither  firth  nor  estuary ;  thti  size,  position,  and  character  of 
each  region  depending  on  the  ratio  between  the  volume  and  velocity  of  fresh  water 
in  the  river  to  the  sixe  and  configuration  of  tiic  sea-inkt  into  which  it  fell,  and 
also  to  some  extent  on  the  weather  and  on  tides.  Tbe  only  Briti^sh  river-system 
which  had  been  pretty  fully  invcstlsated  physically  was  that  of  the  Forth,  The 
Clyde,  Tay,  and  Spey  had  been  examined  in  a  preliminary  manner  j  and  the 
Thames,  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Wash^  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mersey,  Kibble, 
Humber,  and  Shannon  were  worthy  of  special  study.  The  observations  retiuired  in 
such  researches  as  carried  on  by  the  Scottish  marine  station  were,  temperature 
at  surface,  bottom,  and  intermediate  depths;  density  of  the  water  as  a  measure 
of  salinity  at  the  same  places ;  amoimt  of  susi>euded  matter  and  transparency ;  and 
alkalinity  as  a  measure  of  dissolveti  calcium  carbonate. 

On  the  Configuration  of  tbe  Clyde  Water  System-  By  Huoa  Robebt 
Mill. — This  [laper  will  be  pnbhahed  in  the  *  Scottisli  Geographical  Magazine.' 

British  Iforth  Borneo*    By  W.  B.  Peyer. 

The  Eiver  Systems  of  South  India*    By  General  F,  H.  Rukdaxl,  b,k. 

See  ante,  p,  G81, 

The  Work  of  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission-    By  C,  E.  D.  Black. 

Korth  CMna  and  Corea^  By  J.  D.  Kkes. — ^Tkls  was  the  nccount  of  a  journey 
from  Takn  to  Peking,  to  the  tombs  of  the  filing  Emj^rors  and  the  Great  Wall, 
and  down  the  Peiho  to  Tientsin*  The  voyage  thence  to  Chamalpu,  m  Corca,  Jind 
a  description  of  that  place  and  of  Seul,  the  capital,  formed  the  snhject  of  the  second 
part  of  the  ]:iaper. 

On  Frejevalsky's  Travels  in  Tibet    By  E,  Delmar  Morqax* 

Universal  Tim© :  a  System  of  Kotation  for  the  Twentieth  Centtiry- 
By  SANPFOBn  Flemikg,  c,iki,G.,  luo. — ^This  |iaj.ier  will  apt>eiir  in  the  Smitlisonian 
Reports  for  the  year  18B6. 

Tuesdttij^  JSepfetnber  7th, 

A  Journey  ia  Western  Algeria^  May  1886.  By  Colonul  Sir  Laubebt 
FLAlFAm,  H.M,  Coasul'Gcncral  for  Algeria  and  Tunis. — The  author  started  from 
Beni  Saf,  the  newest  and  most  westerly  harbour  in  the  colony,  which  has  lately 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  rich  dejx>sits  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  the  district. 
Whole  mountaina  are  being  blasted  and  carried  away ;  during  1885  more  than 
300,000  tona  were  exported,  chieHy  in  British  vessels  ;  and  so  perfect  are  the  loading 
arrangements  that  1600  tons  are  usually  put  on  board  daily. 

Proceeding  westward  in  an  open  boat,  he  visited  the  island  of  Eashgun,  the 
mouth  of  the  Tafua,  and  the  intereatinj:;  Arab  niins  of  Hosn  Honai.  This  city  was 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  ^century  by  Abd  el-Mumen,  the  first 
aove reign  of  the  I^loahidin  dynasty,  whose  government  extended  from  Morocco  to 
Tunis,  and  ombraced  the  south  of  Spain,  Granada,  Cordova,  and  Murcia.  He  him- 
flolf  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  an  act  of  royal  favour,  he  exempted 
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the  city  of  his  creation  from  jEoposIa  of  every  description.  It  became  the  port  of 
Tlem^cD,  and  was  frequented  by  galleys  from  every  port  of  Barbary  as  well  as 
from  Genoa  and  Venice.  It  was  fioally  deserted  on  Iho  occupation  of  Gran  by  the 
Spaaiarda  in  1509,  The /rise  walk  aro  still  standing,  and  enclose  an  area  of  17 
acred ;  now  a  beautiful  tangle  of  fig-trees  and  flowering  slimbs,  with  abundance  of 
clear  running  water. 

The  author  drew  particular  attention  to  the  extraordinary  and  hardly  fortuitoia^ 
occurrence  of  Jewi&h  names  in  the  district,  l^ocopius  mentions  that  in  bis  time 
two  pillars  existetl  at  Tangier  with  the  inscription,  W^  Jiee  from  the  rohher  Joshua^ 
the  son  of  Nun.  Here  we  have  Cape  Nun,  a  marabout  dedicated  to  Jl/y  Latxi 
Nun  I  another  to  Our  Lm'd  t/sAa,  a  village  of  Sidi  Aism^  and  a  tribe  called  Ulad 
Ishti^  the  last  three  being  different  forms  of  the  word  Joihua.  A  little  further 
west  is  the  tribe  Ulad  Bauren^  or  Children  of  Aaron,  who  are  said  to  possess  a 
distinctly  Jewish  type. 

He  landed  at  Nemours^  the  last  town  on  the  ooast,  and  thence,  proceediog 
southj  he  arrived  at  Leila  Maghnia,  an  important  frontier  post.  Close  to  Nemoiu^ 
raay  be  seen  a  rude  but  interesting  monument  covering  the  remains  of  the  oolumn 
oommanded  by  Ckjionel  Montagnac,  which  was  exterminated  by  Abd  el-Kadir  in 
1845»  At  16  kilometres  from  the  sea  is  the  remarkable  Berber  city  of  Nedjomo, 
surrounded  w^ith  /rise  walls  exactly  like  Houai.  Until  the  last  few  years  it  was 
inhabited  exclusively  by  natives,  but  a  few  Eurojjeans  have  lately  settled  there ; 
and  it  will  probably  soon  lose  its  Berber  character,  which  now  makes  it  so 
interesting. 

Tbe  author  gave  an  account  of  the  disturbances  which  have  lately  occurred 
within  the  frontier  of  Morocco  and  of  bis  journey  to  Tlem9en  by  a  new  route  only 
just  opened  to  traffia 

From  Tlemfen  he  visited  Sebdu  and  the  mountains  of  the  Beni  SnnSj  where 
he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  The  Old  Woman,  ns  she  is  affectionately  called^, 
tlie  widow  of  Si  Mohammed  bin  Abdulla,  Agha  of  the  Beui  Suns,  who  was  murdered 
by  Captain  Doineau,  chief  of  the  Bureau  Arabe  of  Tlemyen  in  1856*  The  aflair 
created  great  sensation  at  the  time,  Doiueau  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 
a  penalty  commuted  to  perpetual  exile  from  France. 

Mr*  DooGLAS  Fbesefield,  in  proftcising  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Sir  h.  Flay* 
fair  for  his  paper,  pointed  out  tliat  it  had  au  Interest  beyond  its  intrinsic  importance, 
M  showing  how  w^ithin  a  few  days  of  England  there  w^re  still  fickls  for  geographical 
research*  He  illustrated  further  this  fact  by  a  brief  account  of  a  four  days'  walk  he 
had  himself  taken  in  the  preceding  filay,  through  tlie  Kebyle  Highlands,  over  paths 
in  great  part  unknown  to  Englishmen.  Travel  {the  speaker  contiuued)  might  be 
compared  to  the  nuigic  i^alaceof  the  Arabian  Prince,  every  window  of  which  com- 
manded a  distinct  landscafse ;  but  it  showed  us  sometimes  not  only  regions  distant  iu 
space,  but  also  carried  us  backwards  in  time.  Thus  in  the  Haumu  the  traveller 
found  himself  in  the  days  of  Job ;  iu  Mingreiia  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  nobles  rode 
armed,  surrounded  by  their  retainers ;  among  the  KebyleSj  a  primitive  people  who 
were  in  Africa  before  the  Romans  or  the  PhoenicianSj  he  might  fancy  himself  in  the 
days  of  Ulysses,  whose  land  of  the  lotos-eaters  Sir  Lambert  Plnyfak  had  recently 
identified  in  an  island  of  the  Gulf  of  Kabes. 

Eecent  French  Exploratiojis  m  the  Ogowai-Congo  EegioE.  By  Major 
R,  Db  Lankoy  be  BissY.  Will  be  published  in  the  December  number  of  the 
*  Proceedings.* 

mgev  and  Central  Sudan  Sketchea,  By  Joseph  Thomson —In  this  paper 
the  autnor  described  his  impressions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Niger  and  of  the  Ceutral 
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SuJaD,  acquired  id  the  course  of  a  commercial  and  political  mififiion  last  year  to  the 
Sultang  of  Sokoto  aod  G^andu.  In  his  vvaj  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  author 
noted  the  mdueECO  for  good  or  evil  which  contact  with  white  meo  has  bad  upon  the 
natives,  and  concludes  that  whilo  there  is  much  we  liave  reason  to  be  proud  of,  there 
is  still  more  that  we  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  every 
negro  the  missionaries  have  influenced  by  Christianity,  a  thousand  have  been  driveit 
into  deeper  dogradation.  He  also  found  the  settlements  absurdly  overgovemed  on  a 
system  totally  uusuitcd  to  the  peculiarities  of  barbarous  races.  That  part  of  the 
Kiger  which  the  author  traTersed  is  divided  into  three  sections,  according  to  their 
physiographical  features.  (1)  The  Delta;  (2)  the  low-lying  region  between  the 
Delta  and  ihe  coast  mountains,  and  (3)  the  irregular  \"alley  which  has  been  cut  out 
of  the  interior  i^atcau.  The  characteristics  of  each  section  were  sketched.  On  reach- 
ing Lokoja  at  the  confluence  of  the  Benu^  with  the  Niger  and  the  commencement  of 
the  third  section,  the  Central  Sudan  is  entereil,  I'he  changes  which  occur  here, 
whether  phy Biographical  or  ethnological,  were  noted  as  being  striking  in  the  extreme. 
"  Behind  us  are  the  unwashed  barbarous  sans-cuioiti;^  of  the  Coast  region,  with 
fetishism,  cannibalism,  and  the  gin-buttle  iu  congenial  union ;  before  us  lies  a  people 
astir  with  religious  activity  and  enthusiasm,  and  wonderfully  far  advanced  in  the 
art!*  and  industries."  Mr.  I'homson  took  occasion  to  |x>int  out  the  enormous 
influence  for  good — though  not  unmixed — which  Mahommedanism  exercises  among 
the  natives  of  the  Central  Sudan,  On  reaching  Rabba,  in  the  Nup6  country,  the 
authors  river  journey  ended,  and  the  journey  to  Sokoto  had  to  he  continuctl  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  African  caravan.  The  difficulties  with  the  porters  were 
described,  and  the  countries  traversed  were  sketched,  the  route  being  through 
Nup^,  and  Yauri  to  the  Gnlbi-n-Gindi  which  is  then  followeti  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sokoto.  In  conclusion,  the  author  described  the  commercial  prospects 
of  these  parts.  He  expressed  the  opinion  **  that  in  all  the  wide  range  of  tropica-I 
Africa  there  is  no  more  promising  field  for  commerce  than  this  8cnu*civilim:!d 
region  which  forms  the  central  area  of  the  Niger  basin,"  He  came  to  these 
conclusions  not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  fertile  or  more  rich  in  natural  pro- 
ductions— though  in  these  respects  comparing  favourably  w  ith  other  parts-*-hQt  for 
other  reasons.  These  might  be  briefly  summarised  as  fallows  : — (1)  It  is  more  densely 
populated  than  any  other  part  of  Africa,  and  divided  into  |x>werful  and  for  AiricA 
exceedingly  well-governed  empires,  in  which  life  and  pro{x?rty  is  almost  are  sao^  as 
in  Great  Britain.  (2)  The  peoples  are  far  advanced  in  civilisation,  and  throughout 
Korthem  Africa  are  famed  for  the  excellence  of  their  various  manufactures,  (3)  The 
necessary  machinery  and  organisation  to  work  the  inland  trade  is  ready  to  hand,  as 
the  Haussa  trader  is  famed  for  his  cximmercial  genius  and  euterpriising  spirit. 
(4)  An  efficient  transport  service  already  exists,  as  the  horse,  camel,  bullock,  and 
donkey  flourish  in  their  thousands.  (5)  Owin^  to  the  much  etemer  conditions 
nnder  which  the  people  live,  labonrers  are  to  be  found  without  stint.  {f>)  The  river 
Niger  presents  an  uninterrupted  waterway  into  the  very  heart  of  this  region. 
(7)  The  country,  for  Africa,  is  eminently  heaJthy,  especially  away  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  rivers.  While  thus  presenting  snch  a  favourable  view 
ol  the  prospects  of  the  Central  Sudan,  the  author  is  careful  to  warn  people  that 
African  trade  is  not  to  be  developed  with  a  sudden  rush,  but  as  the  result  of  fore- 
thought and  careful  plodding. 

Eeceiit  Explorations  in  the  Southern  Congo  Basiii-  By  Lieut,  R,  Kuhu. 
^Tbc  mouHtcr  river-i*ystt'm  of  the  Congo,  first  revealed  to  the  world  through 
Mr,  Stanley's  adventurous  journey,  is  rapidly  becoming  known  in  all  its  orteiica 
through  boat  expeditions  such  as  those  undertaken  with  such  brilliant  mioceis 
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by  tlie  Rev.  G.  Greafell  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  and  by  Lieut  Wissmanti  on  behalf 
of  H.M,  tbe  Kins  of  tlio  Belgians.  •  But  all  these  river  voyages  fail  to  give  aa 
sufficient  informatioD  about  the  nature  and  quatity  of  the  broad  tracts  of  countiy 
which  lie  between  the  rivers,  or  of  the  tribes  who  dwell  away  from  their  banks* 
Although,  therefore,  the  lar^e  blank  space  which  had  as  yet  fi^tred  on  the  map  as 
tbe  territory  of  the  Congo  basin  will  aoon  be  filled  up  with  newly  drawn  river  lixies, 
and  with  a  swarm  of  names  of  tribes,  yet  on  further  consideration  it  will  l>e  admitted 
that  our  actual  knowledge  of  that  territory  was  still  very  defective*  Essential 
amplifications  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Congo  basin  could  for  the  future  only  be 
expected  by  meaoK  of  great  overland  journeys,  such  as  that  which  Livingstone 
accomplished,  Lieut.  Kund  was  sent  out  by  the  German  African  Association,  his 
intention  being  to  penetmle  into  the  great  territories  lying  east  of  Stanley  Fool, 
which  had  up  to  tbb  time  remainetl  unexplored.  Having  overcome  the  reluctance 
of  the  carriers  procured  at  Loan  go,  he  set  out  from  Stanley  Pool,  accompanied  by 
Lieut  Toppenbeck  and  nitiety  men,  gtiiding  their  steps  entirely  by  the  compass. 
The  country  through  which  they  pa«se<:l  during  the  first  two  months  was  moun- 
tainous,  with  deep  and  sharp-cut  river  valleys.  It  rose  towards  the  souths  and  the 
summits  reached  gradually  to  a  height  of  more  than  2600  feet ;  the  water-cnm'nts 
were  numerous,  and  always  accompanied  by  narrow  fringes  of  trees ;  trees  also 
occasionally  crowned  tlio  hill-tops,  but  most  of  the  land  was  covered  with  gnus, 
now  and  then  interspersed  with  stunted  trees.  In  general^  the  country  was  tliinlj 
fjopnlated,  and  gave  an  impression  of  poverty.  Most  of  the  villages  were  small,  and 
nearly  all  built  on  the  heights.  Sometimes  they  came  across  tracts  of  more  fertile 
land,  where  the  people  were  evidently  better  ofl'.  Often  the  natives  were  unfriendly 
and  tried  to  hinder  their  progress.  They  accompudetl  them  on  the  marcli  for  hours 
together,  with  incessant  hubbub. 

After  passing  the  Kwango  they  were  astonished  to  hear  from  the  natives  that  they 
would  soon  meet  with  another  large  river  called  the  Wambu.  Here  they  met  with 
a  caravan  of  Busombo,  who  trade  between  Ambriz  and  the  interior,  and  who  were 
mucli  astonished  to  find  white  men  so  far  inland.  It  was  probably  due  to  the  ill-will 
of  these  people  that  one  day,  while  passing  a  village,  they  were  attacked  without 
having  given  the  least  provocation.  The  Wambu,  where  they  crossed  it,  was  of  con- 
mderable  depth.  After  nine  days'  further  travelling  they  reached  the  Chia,  a  river 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Wambu,  and  undoubtedly  navigable  for  a  considerable  diatAnce. 
At  that  point  they  met  with  the  first  cannibal  tribes,  of  whom  so  much  had  been 
relat*>d  to  them  while  on  the  march.  These  tribes  at  first  appeared  to  be  very  mild 
aind  gentle,  and  their  carriers  scxm  lost  all  fear  of  the  much-dreaded  amnibals.  The 
people  stared  at  them  and  then  made  off  as  fast  as  they  could.  Subsequently  they 
arrived  at  the  river  Kuilu,  on  the  banks  of  which  stretch  larger  fovests  than  had 
previouBly  been  seen,  abounding  in  elephants  and  buffaloes.  The  natives  do  not 
venture  to  attack  these  formidable  animals  with  their  bows  and  spears,  and  elephants 
may  occasionally  be  seen  walking  through  a  village.  According  to  the  information 
given  by  the  natives,  the  rivers  Kwango,  Wambu,  and  Chia  join  the  Kuilu,  and 
the  latter  flows  into  the  Sankuru.  The  Sankuru  is  undoubtedly  the  river  about 
which  the  Arabs  s|Xike  to  Livingstone  at  Nyangwe,  The  natives  showed  themselves 
very  unfriendly,  and  occasionally  attacked  the  camp.  They  refused  point-blank 
to  asaiMt  the  jwrty  in  crossing  the  river,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  build  a 
boat,  in  which,  going  from  island  to  island,  and  straggling  against  a  strong  current, 
they  managed  to  croes  to  the  eastern  bank.  Traders  never  go  beyond  the  Sankuru, 
which  forms  a  boundary  between  the  tribes.  There  is  no  association  whatever 
bfttween  the  jwjople  on  either  side  of  the  Sankuru.  The  character  of  the  country 
changed  entirely  after  the  party  had  marched  several  days  beyond  this  river.     It 
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was  covered  with  tjniaterrupted  primeval  forest,  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  whicli  they 
failed  to  reach,  although  they  devoted  two  mouths  to  its  exploration.  One  day,  after 
marching  fully  eight  houra  io  incesstmt  rain,  they  suddenly  came  to  a  clearing  planted 
with  manioc ;  clear  and  open  lay  be  tore  them  a  street^viUagef  extending  far  into  the 
forest ;  the  street  was  about  fifty  yards  wide,  and  extended  further  than  they  couki 
see.  The  huts,  gable^roofed,  stood  squarely  on  either  side  of  the  street*  At  their 
back  were  neatly  kept  plantations  of  bananaa  j  oil-palms  rose  beyond^  and  tbe  back- 
ground was  formed  by  the  giant  trees  of  the  forest  in  great  variety.  At  first  the  people 
ihowed  some  intention  of  flyings  but  they  got  the  better  of  their  timidity  and  approached 
the  party.  Fine  men  like  these  they  had  not  seen  before.  Their  complexion  was  not 
black,  but  a  brownisb-red.  They  had  remarkably  short  bodies,  but  long  legs,  And 
were  for  the  moat  part  handsome,  with  muacles  finely  developed.  Their  hair  waa 
in  most  oases  long,  parted  in  the  middle,  and  plaited  into  tresses,  which  were  first 
wound  roimd  the  neck  and  tied  into  a  knot  upon  the  chest.  Tbat  mode  of  wearing 
the  hair  gave  the  face  a  curiously  feminine  appearance.  After  tbey  had  once  ventured 
to  approach  they  exhibited  none  of  the  stupid  fear  or  suspicion  wlucli  the  natives 
had  until  then  exhibited.  They  faced  the  Europeans,  holding  a  spear  in  one  hand, 
and  watching  the  proceedings  with  looks  of  astonishment.  They  had  mostly  an 
intellectual  cast.  Their  dress  was  limited  to  an  apron  of  grass  cloth,  and  they  had 
few  ornaments.  The  tatooing  consisted  of  three  mcisions  at  the  root  of  the  noee. 
They  possessed  no  European  articles.  Their  houses  were  larger  than  any  yet  seen, 
built  with  more  care  and  kept  clean ;  the  village  street  was  swept,  and  there  were 
round  pits  for  refuse  of  all  descriptions,  Tlrie  travellers  were  supplied  with  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  given  to  understand  that  they  were  not  to  enter  tbe  other 
end  of  the  village.  The  natives  had  taken  their  women  there,  and  were  engaged 
in  sending  the  ivory  after  them.  Ivory  waa  to  be  had  in  plenty,  and  the 
travellers  bought  some  of  it  very  cheaply.  The  tribe  converted  tuaks  into  large 
horns,  the  sound  of  which  the  party  had  frequently  heard  during  the  night  when 
on  the  Sankura ;  and  they  also  carved  pestles  out  of  iv^ry  for  pounding  nmnioc. 
The  name  of  the  tribe  was  Zenge,  Further  to  the  east  tbe  party  passed 
throtigh  a  village  like  that  described  at  intervals  of  every  two  or  three  hours. 
The  primeval  forest  continued  to  cover  tbe  whole  country,  the  only  clear 
spaces  in  it  being  the  villages,  for  which  the  clearings  had  been  made.  The 
party  abo  remarked  later  that  tbe  tribe  possessed  a  political  organisation,  under 
the  government  of  a  somewhat  powerful  king,  the  Gakoko.  The  Zenge  are  fat 
more  civilised  tban  the  tribes  further  west.  Their  notions  of  comfort  are  more 
developed.  In  all  thdr  houjjses  were  wooden  betlsteads,  whilst  the  people  to  the 
west  ot  them  generally  sleep  on  the  floor.  The  disapj:)eamnce  of  the  fetishes  or  Idols 
stmck  them  very  much,  for  on  the  Sankum  there  was  not  a  hut  without  its  roughly 
carved  idol,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  painted  red.  Traces  of  cannibalism,  such  as 
is  practised  between  the  Chia  and  Sankum,  had  disappeared  with  tbe  idols.  The 
dead  are  buried  by  preference  along  the  roadside.  The  graves  are  easily  recognised 
by  the  heaps  of  manioc  roots  which  cover  them,  and  by  tbe  calabashes  filled  with 
palm  wine.  On  one  occasion  they  saw  a  cofhn  in  a  hut.  It  had  the  shape  of  a  canoe, 
and  was  painted  red,  with  white  spots.  The  arms  consist  of  bows  and  arrows, 
spears,  javelins,  heavy  tnimbachea,  and  occasionally  clubs,  which  are  hurled  at  the 
enemy.  Their  shields  are  as  high  as  a  mam.  They  have  wooden  arrows  with 
poisoned  head;!,  but  only  appear  to  use  them  when  their  iron-headed  arrows,  which 
carry  further  and  hit  more  surely,  have  been  exhausted.  They  are  clever  hunters, 
and  train  the  dog  to  follow  game.  Their  skill  as  wood-carvers  astonished  Lieutenant 
Kund  and  he  bronght  home  two  wooden  cups  representing  negro  heads,  and  of  such 
superior  workmanship  tbat  they  might  be  taken  for  European  producti*.    The  tribo 
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alflo  worlcs  m  iron  witlx  much  skilL  Of  domestic  animals  they  saw  goals  and  fowls, 
and  also  flogis,  and  they  were  in  better  condition  than  in  tlie  west.  Occasionally  tbcy 
saw  a  cat.  Further  towards  the  cast  they  came  on  some  tribes  of  remarkably  small 
stature.  The  position  of  the  travellers  in  these  iDterminahle  forests  soon  became 
dangerous  because  of  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  who  although  much  astonished  at  the 
JSuropeau  goods  would  not  give  the  hart;  necessaries  of  life  in  exchange  for  them* 
The  most  important  discovery  made  on  going  farther  eastward  was  that  of  another 
larger  river,  called  by  the  natives  Lukenje  or  Lukatta,  In  three  different  places  the 
party  crossed  the  river,  and  each  time  found  it  uninhabited  on  the  opposite  bank.  That 
agrt*cMi  with  what  they  had  heard  from  the  natives,  who  told  tliem  they  knew  notblng 
about  any  people  dwelling  in  a  northerly  direction.  It  was  their  intention  to  go  Btill 
further  east  overland,  but  circumstances  compelled  them  to  retreat.  After  a  hostile 
encounter  with  the  natives  in  the  course  of  which  Lieutenant  Kund  was  hit  by  tj 
arrows,  and  his  companion  Tappenheck  narrowly  escaped  death  in  a  hand-to-li&nd' 
struggle  with  a  native,  they  determined  to  build  boats  and  to  trace  the  Lukenje  to  the 
Congo.  After  a  voyage  of  ten  days  they  found  themselves,  to  their  surprise,  on  the  very 
river  which  Stanley  had  ascended  on  hi^  way  to  Lake  Leopold,  The  Lukenje  river 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  important  river.  Its  breadth  and  depth  gave  them  reason 
to  believe  that  it  reached  far  beyond  the  point  from  which  they  started,  and  was 
prol>ably  navigable  very  far  to  the  east.  In  conclusion  Lieutenant  Kund  said  he 
forbore  from  entering  into  further  particulars  of  his  journey,  but  his  greatest  wish 
was  to  carry  on  the  work  where  he  left  it  off,  because  he  was  sure  that  explorations 
by  overland  journeys  in  the  centre  of  the  uouthern  Congo  basin  would  give  results  of 
the  highest  scientific  value, 

A  Trader  on  th@  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Interior.    By 

R.  Cafpeb. — ^The  author  descril>ed  his  ascent  of  the  river  Niger  fifteen  years  ago 
through  hostile  villages,  and  stated,  that  whereas  the  Niger  trade  in  1870  onlyl 
amounted  to  30,000^.  annually,  it  was  now  believed  to  exceed  two  millions,     H«| 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  opening  up  the  markets  on  the  Congo,  and  advocated  tbfl^ 
building  of  a  railway  to  connect  the  upper  courses  of  tlie  Nigt^r  and  the  Congo,  to 
form  a  spine  through  the  continent. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  these  African  papers, 
Mr,  E,  G,  Ravknstein  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
Lieut.  Kund,  and  pointed  out  that  jointly  with  those  of  Wolff  and  Buttner,  they 
had  abed  considerable  light  upon  the  earlier  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Catholic   missionaries.     It  seemed   a  pity   that  whilst   they  had  in  theu-  noidst 
explorers  such  as  his  friend  Mr,  Thomson,  there  should  in  too  many  instances  be 
lack  of  the  means  which   would   enable   them    to  carry  on   their   explorations. 
Mr.  Thomson  was  anxious  to  clear  up  the  mystery  which  still  enwi-apt  the  lake  of  i 
Samburu,  and  in  fact  the  greater  jmrt  of  Galla  Land,  and  he  trusted  that  an  early  [ 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  him  to  make  another  successful  raid  into  the  African  | 
terra  incognita. 

The  President,  with  regard  to  the  civilisation  of  the  Congo,  said  he  should  bd  , 
glad  to  think  that  more  Manchester  goods  than  liquor  went  into  the  country,  but  be 
was  afraid  it  was  not  the  case.  He  also  begged  those  who  condemned  the  mission* 
aries  not  to  be  too  hard  on  them.  To  his  knowled;;e  the  gentlemen  conducting  tbe 
Baptist  Mission  had  done  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work  on  the  Congo,  It  was  true 
their  explorations  might  not  have  brought  about  the  dangers  and  difficulties  incurred 
by  the  travellers ;  but  considering  that  theirs  was  a  peaceful  avocation,  and  that 
they  were  missionaries,  the  manner  in  which  ihey  bore  their  privations  was 
exoeedlDgly  creditable  to  tbern. 
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Bechnana  Land.  By  Captnin  Conder,  n.z^—^ThB  author  gave  an  idea  of  the 
condition  of  Bechuaoa  Land  and  the  Becliuanas  in  1BS5,  when  the  southern  portion  of 
the  country  was  created  a  Crown  colony,  after  the  pacification  of  the  district  by  the 
labours  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and  then  indicated  the  possible  future  of  the  country 
annexed,  and  of  the  neighbouring  regions  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  in  connection 
with  the  natural  development  of  our  South  African  Colonies,  regarded  not  from 
a  political  but  simply  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  He  explained  that  at  the 
time  when  in  1818  Dn  Moffat t  comraencetl  his  labours,  and  about  1840,  when 
Dr.  Livingstoue  began  to  work  and  travel  in  Bechuana  Land,  the  natives  and 
their  missionnries  were  oonstimtiy  endangered  by  lawless  incursions  from  the 
Transvaal.  The  relative  position  of  the  various  tribes  was  then  pretty  much 
Tvbat  it  was  at  the  present  day,  hut  great  progress  had  been  made  during  the 
past  half-century  in  the  settlement  of  Bechuana  Land,  and  in  the  establislxment 
of  British  authority  in  that  remote  and  extensive  region.  It  was  to  the  force  of 
English  home  opinion,  to  the  labours  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
and  the  able  and  single-hearted  men  who  aided  and  followed  Dr.  Moffat t  that 
that  progress  was  maitily  attributable,  and  the  retrospect  might  well  encour- 
age those  who  took  interest  in  the  future  of  that  colony  to  further  efforts  for 
the  establishment  of  equitable  rule  and  the  developmeot  of  the  resources  of  the 
Bechuana  cotmtry.  Captain  Conder  gave  an  interefitiog  and  careful  geographical 
description  of  the  country;  and  after  speaking  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  aod 
describing  the  magnificent  climate,  fjointt^d  out  that  the  country  was  well  suited  to 
European  agriculturists.  As  regarded  the  natives,  be  showed  that  the  Bechuana 
were  not  savages ;  they  were  settled  tribes  in  the  pastoral  and  incipient  agricultural 
stage  of  civilisation,  jtLst  emergiog  from  the  degradation  of  witchcraft  to  a  simple 
form  of  Christianity.  They  had  shown  capacity  for  further  improveraeiit — a 
tendency  to  develop  trade,  and  to  till  the  arable  lands.  Tliey  were  easily  led  and 
manageable  by  those  in  whom  they  placed  confidence,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
doubted  that  their  labour  would  long  be  the  best  attainable  in  the  country*  The 
fact  was  that  the  colon}^  presented  us  vnth  a  wide  extent  of  fairly  fertile  land^ 
poflseasing  a  splendid  climate,  suitable  for  Europeans,  a  sufficient  rainfall,  a  peaceful 
B&tiTe  population,  and  means  of  access  by  railwuy  which  now  extended  to  within 
sixty  miles  of  its  southern  border.  Time,  patience,  and  steady  mk%  therefore,  were  all 
that  were  nee<3ed  to  create  in  Bechuana  Land  a  future  outlet  for  the  more  respectable 
element  of  our  surplus  population  in  England,  The  future  of  Bechuana  Land  was 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  adjacent  regions  of  the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Colony  j  but 
that  Bechuana  Land  and  the  Transvaal  would  ultimately  become  large  British  lands 
seemed  to  be  indicated  clearly  by  the  past  progress  of  our  countrymen  in  South  Africa, 
and  by  those  atl vantages  of  climate  and  soil  whicli  must  in  the  end  attract  the  bolder 
spirits  of  a  race  to  which  expansion  was  dictated  by  the  neceaaitiea  of  a  teeming 
population. 

The  Panama  Canal.  By  F.  D,  Liseips*— This  iDaper  will  be  published  in 
the  *  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,' 

Heports  of  CommiiUtn^ 
Eeport  of  tke  Committee  appointed  for  the  Pttrpoee  of  Drawing 
Attention  to  the  Desirability  of  Further  Eesearch  in  the  Antarotie 

Regions. —'Ihe  Committee  stated  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  "it  would  be 
most  essential  before  approaching  H,M.  Government  with  the  view  of  urging  the 
expediency  of  equipping  such  a  naval  expedition  as  would  be  required  for  the 
carrying  out  an  exploration  of  such  magnitude,  interest,  and  importance,  that  the 
re(imrements  for  its  auocesSj  and  a  plan  of  operations  should  be  meet  carefully  con- 
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sidered,  and  the  resulta  embodied  ia  a  written  form  for  tJie  approval  of  the  Council 
of  the  Association,  and  for  the  information  of  the  Govei-oxnent.'^  Tho  Committee^ 
in  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  their  recommendatioua,  rocommeocled  that  their 
nnmher  be  increased  "in  order  to  elicit  to  the  fiilleal  extent  the  opinions  and  to 
secure  support  from  those  conversant  with  the  various  branches  of  science  which 
are  to  he  investigated  during  an  exploration  which  from  its  very  important  aod 
serioufi  nature,  eminently  merits  the  favourable  consideration  of  this  great  and 
enterprising  maritime  nation.'^ 

Tiie  Committee,  in  acoor»]ance  with  this  recommendation,  has  been  enkrged,  and 
now  consists  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Captain  Sir  George  Nares,  Admiral  Sir  Leopold 
McClintock,  Mr*  Clements  IL  Markham,  General  Sir  Heury  Lefroy,  G«iienal 
J.  T.  Walker,  Professor  Flower,  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  William  Thomson,  General  | 
Strachey,  Sir  John  Lnhbock,  Mr,  John  Murray,  and  Admiral  Sir  Eraamus  Ommai^ 
ney  as  Secretary, 

Eeport  of  a  Committee  appointed  for  the  pnrpoee  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  Combination  of  the  Ordnance  and  Admiralty  Surveys,  and 
the  prodnctioE  of  a  Bathy-hypsographical  Map  of  the  British  Islands. — 
The  Committee  consisted  of  Mnjor-General  J.  T.  Wftlker,  General  Sir  H.  Lefroy,  Sir 
WiUiam  Thomson,  Mr.  Alex.  Buchan,  Mr,  J.  Y,  Buchanan,  Mr,  J.  Mnrray,  Mr. 
Francis  Gaiton,  Mr,  H.  \V.  Bates,  and  Mr.  E.  G*  Kavenstein  (Secretary.)  The  Com- 
mittee consider  that  the  production  of  a  plain  outline  map  of  the  British  Isles  and 
surrounding  seas  on  a  scale  of  1 :  200,000  would  be  desirable.  This  map  is  to  be 
essentially  a  phyisical  one.  Tbe  principal  heights  and  depths  above  and  below  the 
Datnm  level  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  are  to  bo  inserted  upon  it,  as 
also  contourSj  at  intervals  of  200  feet,  with  Bnbtridiary  oontomrs  where  they  are 
necessary  to  give  expression  to  the  features  of  the  ground.  The  map  is  to  he  tinted 
according  to  heights.  The  Committee  also  recommendetl  that  the  Clyde  Trustees  and 
Harbour  Boards  be  approaclied  with  a  view  to  their  undertaking  tho  preparation  of 
similar  maps  of  the  Clyde  estnary,  iSrc,  on  a  suitably  larger  scale. 

The  Committee  was  reapixjinted  and  25/.  was  granted  to  it,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  prepare  a  specimen-sheet  of  the  map  proposed. 

&eograpIiy  at  the  ITniversities* — A  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  co-operm- 
ting  with  the  Koyal  Gcograiibical  Society  in  endeavouring  to  bring  before  the 
authorities  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  advisability  of  promo- 
ting the  study  of  geography  by  establishing  S2>ecial  chairs  for  the  purpose,  was 
appointed*  It  consists  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Carver,  the  Rev*  H,  B.  George,  Captain 
Bouglaa  Gaiton,  Frof.  Bonney^  Mr.  A.  G,  Vernon  Harconrt,  ProL  P.  McKenny 
Uughes,  the  Rev.  H,  W.  Watson,  the  Rev.  E.  F,  M.  McCarthy,  tbe  Rev.  A.  R. 
Vardy,  Prof,  Alfred  Newton,  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  Prof.  Moseley,  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Bavenstein  (as  Secretary), 

Eeport  npon  the  Bepth  of  Permanently  I'rozen  Soil  in  the  Polar 
Eegions^  its  geographical  limits,  and  relations  to  the  present  poles  of 
greatCBt  cold*  By  General  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy,  b,a.,  k.cjc.q,  (Reporter), — 
The  in<iuiry  referred  to  the  Committee  necessitated  reference  to  residents  in 
many  distant  regions,  and  time  must  ela]^)se  before  any  large  harvest  of  observations 
can  he  hoped  for;  neverthelesfi,  the  Committee  are  in  a  jxisition  to  quote  several 
valuable  communications,  especially  one  from  Mr.  Andrew  Flett,  adding  materially 
to  what  was  previously  known  on  the  snbject  of  the  extensbn  of  permanently  firosen 
soil,  or  ground  ice,  in  America, 

It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  the  data  now  available,  in  their  order  of 
latitude. 
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1.  Lat.  7V>  18'  N.,  long.  156*"  24'  W.— At  the  wintering  station  of  the  United 
States  expedition  of  1881-2,  under  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Kay,  United  States  America, 
that  officer  found  the  temperature  of  the  soil  12^  F.  at  28  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
the  same  at  88  feet. 

2.  Lat.  68**  N.,  long.  135°  W.— At  Fort  Macpherson,  on  Peel  river,  Mr.  Andrew 
Flett,  who  passed  12  years  there,  reports : — "  The  greatest  depth  of  thawed-out  earth 
I  came  across  round  that  post  was  3i  feet,  10th  October,  1865.  The  greatest  depth 
of  frozen  ground  was  52  feet  3  inches,  27th  September,  1867,  near  the  mouth  of  Peel 
river.  The  bank  had  fallen  in;  at  the  bottom  the  perpendicular  cliff,  which  I 
tried  with  a  boat  pole,  was  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock.  A  black  sandy  soiL  The 
surface  was  not  above  two  feet  thawed-out.  The  cliif  was  measured  with  the  tracking 
line."  This  account  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  frost  may  not  have  entered  the 
soil  from  the  face  of  the  oliff.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  it  extended 
to  a  greater  depth  from  the  surface  than  was  measured. 

3.  Lat  67°  N.,  long.  142°  W.on  the  Yukon.— The  same  gentleman  writes :— "  I 
spent  12  years  on  the  Pelly  or  Yukon  river,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Bound  old  Fort  Yukon  ground  ice  is  found  at  6  feet ;  this  I  have  seen  in  the  river 
banks  in  September  where  they  had  caved  in ;  but  no  particular  notice  has  been 
taken  as  far  as  I  know  by  any  one,  unless  it  be  Chief  Factor  Robert  Campbell,  now 
residing  in  Merchiston,  Strathclair,  P.O.,  Manitoba.** 

4.  Lat.  65°  N.,  long.  120''  W. — On  the  Mackenzie  river,  about  ten  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Bear  river. — The  same  gentleman  writes :  *'  I  have  seen  many  land- 
6lii)s  on  the  Mackenzie,  which  more  frequently  takes  place  in  rainy  weather.  July, 
August,  and  sometimes  September :  but  I  never  examined  them  particularly  ex- 
cepting one,  which  we  came  near  being  buried  by  in  camp.  This  was  about  the 
15th  August,  1876.  By  a  pole,  I  found  the  bottom  of  the  slide  frozen  hard,  a  grey 
clay  and  gravel  mixed, /rom  where  Vie  earth  broke  off  was  not  over  6  feet.  The 
surface  soil  sandy.  Some  way  back  from  the  river  bank,  the  country  is  muskeg 
more  or  less,  and  by  removing  the  moss  by  hand  we  came  to  hard  frozen  ground  in 
August."  The  sentence  printed  in  italic  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  It  is  understood 
to  mean  that  the  bank  was  not  much  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  was  hard  fix>zen 
at  that  depth ;  the  depth  to  which  the  frost  extended  is  thecefore  unknown. 

5.  Lat.  64°  20'  N.,  long.  124°  15'  W.— On  Mackenzie  River.— The  face  of  a  diflf 
from  which  a  recent  land-slide  had  occurred,  was  measured  by  the  present  reporter 
in  June,  1844.  The  soil  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of  45  feet  from  the  surface.  (See 
•  Magnetic  Survey,'  p.  161). 

6.  Lat.  62°  39'  N.,  long.  115°  44'  W.-^At  Fort  Rae,  on  Great  Slave  Lake.— 
Captain  Dawson,  b.a.,  observed  the  temperature  of  the  soil  monthly  at  his  station 
of  circumpolar  observation,  1882-3.    The  following  table  contains  his  results :— 


In  Df0rec8  Fahr. 

In  Degrees  F«hr. 

Months. 

Months. 

1  1  Foot. 

2  Feet.' 

3  Feet. 

4  Feet. 

1  Foot. 

2  Feet. 

3  Feet. 

4  Feet. 

1882. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1883. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

September  . 

'  40-6 

37-9 

36-1 

34-5 

February  .. 

111 

21-2 

24-5 

26-3 

October     .. 

!  32-5 

32-7 

32-5 

82-8 

March 

9-5 

20-8 

22-7 

24-8 

November.. 

23-9 

29-1 

30-9 

31-3 

April 

18-9 

25-2 

24-3 

25-3 

December  .. 

15-8 

24-6 

28*8 

30-8 

May  ..      .. 

34-0 

32-0 

38-8 

80-5 

June  .. 

43-5 

36-5 

32-4 

81-5 

1883. 

July  ..      .. 

48-0 

41-0 

870 

34-5 

January    .. 

i     8-3 

I 

19-9 

25-7 

28-5 

August      .. 

47-3 

41-9 

38-5 

36-5 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  5  feet  10  inches  above  the  surface,  in  tlie 
same  months,  was  as  follows : — 

1882.  1883. 
September       ..      ..     44*40°  Fnhr.  i  March  ..      ..           -7-71°  Fahr. 

October 32'59o     „  April  19-30°     „ 

November       ..      ..       9-30°     „  i  May  36-30°     „ 

December       ..         -15-20°     „  !  June  51*49°     „ 

I  July        61-11°     ., 

1883.  August 56-50°      „ 

January  ..      ..         -26*80°     „ 

February        ..         -10-41°      „       1 

We  learn  from  this  Table  that  the  soil  is  frozen  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  from 
November  to  June  inclusive,  and  is  at  the  lowest  temperature  at  that  depth  in 
March.  It  further  shows  that,  like  the  waters  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  as  proved  by 
the  observations  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  in  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Katrine  last  winter,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  reaches  its  minimum 
about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  rise  of  earth  temperature  in  February 
above  that  recorded  in  either  January  or  March  is  remarkable.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  convergence  of  the  lines  when  projected,  that  temperatures  below  32°  F. 
extend  lower  than  11  or  12  feet.  Captain  Dawson  writes,  "  There  are  two  reasons 
why  these  earth  temperatures  are  above  what  is  probably  the  average  in  that 
latitude.  (1)  The  ground  had  a  slope  of  ^^  to  the  S.W. ;  and  (2)  it  was  fully 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  now,  in  most  places,  the  ground  is  either  covered 
with  thick  moss  or  shaded  by  brushwood,  and  its  surface  temperature  in  the  hottest 
day  is  not  likely  to  exceed  70°  F.,  whereas,  earth  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
may  easily  reach  a  temperature  of  120°  F."  Fort  Rae  is  situated  on  a  long  arm 
or  inlet  of  Great  Slave,  having  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  of  water. 

7.  Lat.  62°,  long.  129°  40'.— Jakutsk,  Siberia.  The  great  depth  of  permanently 
frozen  soil  in  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Lena  has  long  been  well  known ;  but  the 
following  extract  translated  from  a  recent  paper  by  Doctor  Alex.  Woeikof,  of 
St  Petersburg,  entitled  Klima  von  Ost-Siberien,  contains  information  on  the  in- 
fluence of  local  conditions  which  will  make  it  of  value  to  observers,  and  we  therefore 
reproduce  it. 

"  The  further  north,"  he  remarks,  "  the  longer  is  the  duration  of  cold  in  valleys,  in 
comparison  with  that  on  higher  ground.  The  effect  extends  to  a  part  of  autumn 
and  spring,  and  is  observable  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year." 

The  following  observations  of  earth  temperatures  are  a  proof : — 

At  Depth  Limit  of 

20  n.  50  ft.  300  fl.  381  ff.  Frozen  Soil. 

Jakutsk^ 13-6°        17-1°        25*0°        26  6°  Fuhr.         620  fuet 

Mangaumine   ....     22-1°        25-2°  ..  .,  269    „ 

Scheloumine    ..      ..     22-1°        25*7°  ..  ..  298    „ 

Thus,  on  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  Jakutsk,  the  earth  temperature  is  from  8*1°  to 
8*6°  F.  higher  than  it  is  in  the  to^vn  and  valley  at  the  same  depth,  and  it  is  even 
lower  at  300  feet  in  the  former  than  at  50  feet  in  the  latter  locality.  The  total  depth 
of  frozen  soil  is,  according  to  Middendorf,t  more  than  twice  as  great  in  the  valley  as 
it  is  on  the  heights :  and  observe  that  these  lesser  heights  are  in  winter  relatively 
colder  than  higher  isolated  mountains.    Middendorf  also  states  that  no  frozen  soil 
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was  found  at  60  metres  above  the  level  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maja,  in 
Aldan,  but  that  it  was  found  about  four  miles  and  a  quarter  up  the  atream  at  three 
metres  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  that  about  28  miles  further,  in  the  mounlains, 
there  is  a  deep  hollow  from  which  aqueous  vapour  is  coustaatly  rising, 

Kuppfer  asserts  that  in  Bergrivier  Nertfichinsk,  ia  ike  Trech  Swjatitilei  mine, 
frozen  soil  waa  found  at  a  depth  of  174  feet,  bat  that  in  Wosadwischeust  mine, 
which  lies  230  feet  higher^  the  frozen  soil  ceased  at  50  feet.  Even  in  Altai  it  is 
acknowledged  that  many  valleys  are  colder  than  the  neighbouring  heiglits. 

Dr,  Woeikof  sums  up  a  number  of  observationa  in  the  following  sentences, 
which  apply  to  the  greater  part  of  East  Siberia,  but  more  particularly  to  the  north- 
east portion. 

(1)  As  the  greater  oold  coincides  with  calms  and  light  winds,  the  valleys  and 
lower  grounds  are  colder  than  the  heights. 

(2)  The  temperature  of  isolated  mountains  is  relatively  higher  than  tbat  of  lesser 
elevations, 

(3)  The  lowering  of  temperature  in  the  valleys  is  so  lasting  and  considerable  that 
the  mean  of  the  year  ia  ahjo  lowered,  as  is  proved  by  the  observations  of  earth 
temperature. 

(4)  The  depth  of  the  froaen  aoO  is  greater  in  valleys  than  on  the  neighbouring 
heights,  probably  also  than  it  ia  on  the  higher  mountains. 

(5)  In  the  Tundras  of  the  far  nortli  (answering  to  the  Barren  grounds  and 
Muskegs  of  the  North- West  Territory  of  Canada),  the  winter  is  warmer  than  in  tlie 
valleys  of  the  Forest-zone.  Probably  because  the  stronger  currents  of  the  air  do 
not  permit  the  oold  stratum  to  remain  so  long  stagnant, 

8.  Lat.  61°  51*,  long.  125^*  25',  Fort  Simpeon,  on  Mackenzie's  river. — The  summer's 
heat  was  found  in  October,  1837,  to  hMe  thawed  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  11  feet,  below 
which  was  6  feet  of  ground  ice  (Rkhardson),  making  the  depth  of  descent  of  the 
frost  17  feet.  The  result  is  anomalous ;  at  other  posts  in  the  same  region  the 
summer  thaw  is  much  more  superficial.  Thus,  it  will  be  observed  above,  that  in  the 
month  of  October,  at  Fort  Hae,  the  soil  was  at  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  but 
slightly  above  the  freezing  point,  from  the  depth  of  1  foot  to  4  feet.  Franklin  found 
a  suumier  thaw  of  only  22  inches  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  the  writer  was  inlbnned 
that  it  was  only  14  inches  at  Fort  Norman  (lat.  64°  41'),  Fort  Simj>son  is  situated 
on  an  Island  of  deep  alluvial  soil,  bearing  timber  of  large  size,  and  possessing  an 
exceptional  climate.' 

9.  Lat.  57°,  long.  92°  26',  York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay,— Sir  J.  Richardson  has 
stated  that  the  soil  was  found  frctzea  to  a  depth  of  19  feet  10  inches  in  October,  1835, 
the  surface  being  thawed  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  4  inches, 

10.  Lat*  55^  57',  long.  107^  24'.  Lake  i  la  Crosse. — It  is  stated  that  no  frozen  soil 
was  found  in  wioking  a  pit  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  in  1837,  and  that  the  earth  was 
only  frozen  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  in  the  winter  of  1841,  Both  records  are  anomalous, 
and  caO  for  verification. 

11.  Lat.  53*^  40',  long  113°  36'*     At  Prince  Albert,  on  the  ;Saskatchewan.— Mr. 


*  Lat.  er  53'  30^'  N.,  long.  6°  46'  30"  E,  Fuleide,  Nordfjord,  in  Norway.— The 
following  mcmomndum  aupplkd  by  a  recent  tourist  iu  Norway  ns  the  result  of  numuroua 
iii[|uiries  on  the  Nordfjord  in  alxjut  lat.  61^  53',  ahowa,  as  wo  should  expect,  a  remaiknhle 
diflfereuoc  in  the  penetration  of  frost  in  a  high  European  latitude.  "  The  i^oond  at 
FaJeido  (on  tho  Nordfjord)  is  frozen  frrjm  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  alxiiit  the 
Fjord  in  winter,  but  this  depends  upon  how  aoon  the  snow  falls.  Higher  up  tho  nnjimtuiiis 
the  ground  is  ecaroely  frozen  at  all,  owing  to  the  snow  falling  sooner,  and  in  fact,  if  the 
aiiow  falla  very  earlj  lower  down  it  k  searcely  frozeu  to  any  depth.^ 
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W.  E»  Traill,  who  was  m  charge  of  this  post  in  1872,  reports  that  a  settler  in  the  neigfa 
"bourhood  came  to  frozen  ground  at  a  depth  of  17  feet,  hut  did  not  learo  whether  they 
passed  through  the  frozen  strata,  or,  if  such  was  the  caso>  what  was  tlie  thickness 
of  it.  The  same  gentleman,  writing  from  Lesser  Blave  Lake  (lat.  55°  33')^  reniarks 
that  he  has  never  come  aiiroas  any  indication  of  perpetual  ice  during  the  twenty -two 
years  he  has  passed  in  the  North-west  Territory, 

13.  Mn  Andrew  Flett,  writing  from  Prince  Albert,  April  2l8t,  1886,  say%| 
"Hundreds  of  wells  have  heen  suok  in  this  settlement;  on©  I  had  sunk  myaelf, I 
beginning  of  July  18S1, 27  feet  deep,  saw  no  fro^cen  eartk  As  far  as  I  have  noticed  oaJ 
this  prairie  land,  when  there  is  a  good  fall  of  snow  when  the  winter  sets  in,  the  froot] 
iloes  not  ^lenetrate  so  deep  as  wlieu  there  is  no  snow  tilt  late,  and  m  some  years  Tery i 
light  snow.  I  had  a  pit  opened  on  the  9th  inst.  (April),  the  surface  was  thawed  ' 
3  inches,  we  got  through  the  frozen  earth  at  4  feet  7  inches.     On  the  11th  inslunt, 

I  saw  a  giUTe  dug  in  the  churchyard  at  Emmanuel  College,  one  mile  from  my  place, 
tive  feet  deep,  and  bad  not  got  through  the  frost     My  place  is  on  higher  groujid,  J 
loam  soil/' 

14.  Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  settled  on  the  Sonth  Saskatchawan,  35  miles  from  here,  sunk 
a  well  40  feet,  May  27th,  1884,  no  frost. 

15.  Mr,  Jos.  Finlaj'son,  3  miles  from  here,  sunk  a  well  beginning  of  July  1682,  ' 
46  feet.     He  saw  no  frost. 

16.  Mr,  J,  D.  Mackay,  on  the  same  section  as  the  above,  sunk  a  well  27  feet,  July 
ISth,  1BB4,  found  particles  of  frozen  tarth  at  7  feet  deep. 

17.  Mr.  W,  C.  Mackay,  ray  next  neij^hbour  half  a  mile  west  of  this,  sunk  a  well 
about  June  20th,  1884,  found  particles  of  frozen  e^rth  at  5i  feet. 

18.  Lat,  53*^  32',  long*  11 3*=  30^.  Fort  Edmonton,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  2400  feet 
ftbovfi  the  sea.  Dr.  James  Hector,  on  March  5th,  1B58,  found  the  soil  frozen  to  a 
depth  of  7  feet  6  inches.* 

19.  Lat.  51*^  14',  long.  102*^  24',— At  Yorkton,  Mr.  J.  Riaman,  when  digging  a  well 
last  summer  (1685),  found  the  frost  at  a  depth  of  19  and  20  feet,  and  continuing  for 
a  depth  of  30  inches.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  total  depth  to  which  frost  descended 
was  about  22  feet  Mr.  J.  TarlK>ltou,  of  Yorktou,  in  communicating  tlie  last " 
observation,  remarks,  "The  depth  to  which  frost  penetrate  during  the  winter, 
varies,  I  find,  with  the  character  of  the  winter  itself  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
locality.  I  made  observations  in  an  open  unprotected  spot,  where  tliere  was  little  or 
no  snow,  and  found  frost  to  the  depth  of  5  feet  9  inches.  This  occurred  last  July, 
and  the  frost  was  then  about  2  feet  deep.  But  in  the  blufis  near  my  house,  I  dug 
a  cellar,  at  the  same  time,  going  down  between  8  and  J>  feet,  encountering  no  frost 
at  all. 

"  Thii  year,  however,  when  dig^ng  another  well  m  April,  in  almost  the  aame 
place,  I  en  countered  frost  at  two  feet  and  the  ground  continued  solid  until  I  hAdgi:>ii9 
down  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  from  the  surface.  From  this,  and  from  the 
information  I  obtained  from  others,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  frost  penetratise 
here  on  an  averse  of  five  feet,  except  when  we  have  had  a  great  depth  of  snow  in  the 
beg  inning  of  winter,  in  which  case  it  does  not  jx  net  rate  nearly  so  far.  The  bluffs 
referred  to  fire  groves  of  poplar  from  three  to  six  ioches  in  diameter,  on  the  edge  of 
an  open  plain.'* 

Mr.  Charles  Carptnael,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  service  of  Canada,  to 
whom  most  of  the  above  reports  were  addressed,  remarks,  "  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  at  a  depth  of  17  feet  at  Prince  Albert,  there  might  be  no  frost  at  all  in  wintiT» 
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but  owing  to  the  slow  travelling  downward  of  the  wave  of  cold,  it  might  have 
reached  a  depth  of  17  feet  in  the  early  aammer." 

"  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  annual  mean  temperature  of  the  air  might  bo  consider- 
ably below  the  freezing  point  without  the  occurrence  of  permanently  frozen  soil^ 
for  in  winter  the  soil  is  often  covered  deep  in  snow,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  might  be  but  little  below  32°  although  the  temperature  of  the  air  were  30°  or 
40°  F.  below  zero.  Again,  the  heat  which  had  entered  the  soil  in  summer  would 
only  be  removed  by  slow  conduction,  whereas  the  summer  heat  would  not  only 
travel  downwards  by  conduction,  but  be  carried  into  the  soil  by  i)ercohition  of  the 
warm  water  through  the  surface." 

20.  Lat.  50°  30',  long.  103<>  30'.  The  Bell  farm,  near  Indian  Head.— Frozen  soil  is 
said  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  summer  of  1884  at  a  depth  of  12}  feet,  details  are 
wanting. 

21.  Lat.  49°  63',  long.  97°  15'.  City  of  Winnepeg  and  the  neighbourhood.— Mr. 
Ch.  N.  Bell  reports  that  frozen  soil  has  been  found  as  under  in  various  cemeteries. 

"  Brookside  Cemetery  on  the  open  prairie  close  to  the  city,  soil  rich  block  loom, 
varying  in  depth  from  one  to  two  feet,  subsoil  heavy  grey  clay. 

On  the  IliKber  Ctround.      On  the  Lower  firound. 

Ft.    In.  Ft.     In. 

December  23, 1884      ..     ..     Frozen  to  0    10  2      2 

January  3, 1885 10  3      0 

March  21,  .    , 14  3      0 

MnyC,  , 4      4  5      0 

June  25,        , None  down  to  0      0  GO 

January  14, 1886 0    10  1      C* 

A  further  communication  of  Ist  June,  1886,  states  that  the  frost  only  de. 
sccnded  3  feet  6  inches  on  the  higher  ground  in  the  winter  of  1885-6,  and  had  at 
that  date  disappeared.  It  descended  5  feet  in  the  lower  ground,  but  had  almost 
disappeared. 

At  St.  John's  Cemetery  in  the  city,  "  I  am  advised  by  the  clergyman,"  says  Mr. 
Bell,  "  that  frost  has  been  found  at  from  five  to  eight  feet  depth  " ;  careful  investi* 
gation  will  be  made  there  this  year. 

St.  Boniface,  a  suburb  of  Winnij^eg  to  the  cast. — The  frost  penetrates  from  five 
to  eight  feet,  according  to  the  season,  varying  locally  under  the  conditions  of  the 
exi)Osure,  tillage,  dryness,  and  heat  or  frost  cracks.  During  the  summer  of  1885 
frost  was  found  at  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  down  to  seven  feet,  when  the  work  was 
stopiKjd.  This  was  in  July  or  early  in  August.  The  locality  was  probably  exixwcd 
to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

22.  Lat.  49°  to  49i°  long.  In  the  valley  of  the  river  Pembina  to  the  extreme 
south  of  the  North- West  Territory. — Dr.  Alfred  Selwyn,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  who  has  two  sons  settled  in  this  region,  states  that  those  gentlemen 
have  had  several  wells  sunk,  the  deepest  about  40  feet,  and  have  never  seen  any 
IHTmanently  frozen  groumL  There  is  similar  negative  evidence  from  Brandon,  a 
little  furtlier  north. 

It  would  be  premature  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  from  the  observations 
tliua  far  collected.  There  is  want  of  proof  of  the  existence  of  i^rmanent  ground 
ice  beyond  the  district  of  Mackenzie's  river  in  the  North-west,  but  frozen  soil  has  been 
.shown  to  exist  at  a  dej^th  of  17  feet  at  Fort  Simpson,  at  Prince  Albert,  and  at  York- 
ton,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  wave  of  summer  heat  has  time  to  descend 
to  such  a  depth  before  it  is  overtaken  by  the  refrigerating  influence  of  the  early 
winter.    It  certainly  exists  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay,  on  the 
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Qmtem  side,  and  it  is  evyoot  tlmt  under  favourable  oonditions  frmi,  without  being 
permanent,  may  in  sionie  cases  last  in  the  soil  all  tho  year  round  over  a  wide  arca^ 
and  IE  other  years  disappear. 

At  whatever  level  we  lixatc  tbe  niflxlmum  of  absorlied  Itcat,  it  iinisL  be  remembered 
that  wben  the  winter  sets  in,  and  ireezes  the  surface,  wliich  it  docs  mpidly  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  tlie  heat  will  then  be  abstracted  in  botb  directions,  aud  ita 
rate  of  descent  checked. 

The  Committee  was  re-apjxiinled,  wilh  additioDal  names,  as  follow: — Lieut** 
General  J,T.  VVjilker,  cji.,  f.r.b.,  General  Sir  J*  IL  Lufroy,  Profesj^or  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
Mr,  Alex.  iSuchan,  Mr,  J*  Y.  Uuchanan,  Mn  John  Hurray,  Dr.  J.  l?ac,  Mr,  H,  \V, 
Bates,  Captiiin  W.  J,  Dawson,  ila*»  Dr,  A.  Sclwjn,  and  Mr»  C,  Carpmacl. — Mr.  !!• 
W.  Bates,  Sei:rctari/  i  Sir  Henry  Lefroy,  iie/jor^cr. 


PEOCEEDINGS  OF  FOBEIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Germail  Colonial  CDHgresB- — A  Congress  under  the  title  of  **ThQ  Geneml 
CSennan  Con^jrcija  !br  the  i>romotion  of  Transmarine  Interefcits"  was  held  m  lierlin 
from  the  13th  to  16th  September,  under  the  conihinetl  iuispices  of  the  central  Soetely 
fur  Commercial  Geography  and  tho  German  Colonisation  Society,  The  Congre«, 
which  was  fairly  well  attended,  reccivetl  additional  importance  from  the  presence 
at  ita  ojiening  of  a  representative  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  It  was  regretted, 
liowcver,  that  tho  original  idea  of  the  Congress  was  so  far  departed  from  that 
extmneous  subjects  involving  much  discussion  were  introduced.  With  regard  to  the 
work  of  German  colonisatiun  in  East  Africa,  it  was  stated  that  nine  stations  had 
been  eatablished  and  that  tlie  tobacco  plantations  were  rapidly  increasing.  The 
proix)&al  of  Count  Pfeil  to  call  in  the  Oissistance  of  tho  more  warlil<e  tribes  in  order  to 
compel  the  i)eaceful  natives  to  take  jvirt  in  agricultural  work,  met  with  conaidcmblo 
opposition  on  account  of  the  diflicnlties  involved.  Herr  Biittner  Blated  that  the 
natives  in  BOuth-wcBt  Africa  had  been  induced  to  work  at  agriculture  by  far  less 
drastic  means,  CHonsiderable  time  was  devoted  to  tho  emigration  question.  It  was 
rect^^nised  that  emigiation  was  no  loss  to  a  country, provided  the  eniigranla  preserved 
their  nationality,  and  remained  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  motiier-country. 
Ultra-trop>ical  Brazil  and  south-west  Africa  were  suggested  ns  oITeriDg  the  greatest 
facilitiea  for  fulfilling  these  conditions.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  tlie 
Coogresa  was  tho  formation  of  a  council  of  25  members,  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Allgemelner  Verband  zur  F5rdonmg  deutacher  Interessen," 


NEW  GEOGEAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
(By  J.  Scott  EsLTnE,  Lihranan  n.a.s,] 
EUEOPE. 
Baddeley,  M,  J.  B,— Thorough  Guide  Series.     Scotland  (Part  III.)  The  *^Lot7- 
Jands,'*  including  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  all  Scotland  South  of  those  places. 
Twenty  maps  and  plans  by  J.  Bartholomew,  f.b.cs.s,     London,  Dulau  &  Co^  1886 : 
8vo.,  pp.  xi.  and  179.     Price  4s,     [Presented  hy  the  Publisher.] 

In  this  new  volume  of  Mr.  Paddelcy's  well-known  eeries  of  guidi?s  bis 
descriptions  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  rei>eated  from  Part  I.  of  Scotland, 
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3lr.  Baddeley  notes  jnstly  that  "  Lowlands  "  is  only  a  companitjvo  Icrm,  many 
](arts  in  tho  centra  of  tbo  district  so  named  bcin^  as  hilly  as  any  part  of  the 
Hi<:blaiids,  though  the  snmmitH  arc  not  so  lofty  nor  the  slopes  so  rng^L^d. 
I'lio  Giiidf  Rccrns  as  conscioiitloiisly  and  intelligently  done  as  the  previous 
vohimca  of  the  Boiics'  thoupjh  we  roust  my  that  it  would  be  ini|>rov^rd  if  moru 
precise  iu formation  were  given  as  to  hotel  accommodation »  In  tiiis  rc8i>oct 
Mr.  Baddcley  iuij;ht  well  take  Baedeker  m  an  example*  The  map«  and  plana 
hy  Barthylomew  are  nearly  all  that  could  be  asked. 

Boeluner)  George  H, — Observations  on  Volcanic  EruptioDs  and  Earthquakes  in 
Jcebnd  within  Historic  Tunes,  Trauskte*!  antl  comicuac<l  from  a  History  by 
Th.  Thoroddsen.  From  the  Smithsonian  Bejxirt  for  1886,  Washinj^tou, 
Government  Printinc;  Oflicej  1886 :  8vo.,  pp,  47.    [Pj-escoted  by  G,  H.  Boehnier»] 
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AxthUTf  G* — Socio le  de  Gi^ographio  de  Lisbonne. 
Adolpho,  Modesto  &  C*-,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  18. 

Plunkett,  [Major]  G.  T.  [K.E,]— Vocabulary  English-ATabic.  Compiled  for  the 
u.stj  of  Eoglish  Ik  si  dents  and  IVavellerB  in  E<;ypt.  Cairo,  Hannah  &  Go.»  1886* 
[Ijondon,  Richardson  ^  Co.,  IVIl  Mall,]  Small  8vo.,  pp.  108*  Price  2«.  Cof. 
[I'reseated  by  the  Author.] 

This  useful  vocabulary  is  the  result  of  Major  Plunkett's  own  experience  of 
what  a  traveller  requires  in  E^ypt,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  of  j^racticnl 
utility.  It  is  wnrth  noting  tluit  tho  book  was  "printetl  by  Corporal  W, 
Cook,  R.E.,  at  the  Field  Printing  Press,  Asauan,  Upj>er  Egypt,"  probably  tho  first 
book  printed  there. 

ShaWi  George  A.^Mttdaga9car  of  To-day.  An  accoimt  of  the  Island,  its  People, 
Kesourccji,  and  Development.  Witli  five  illustrations,  [London]  The  Bcligtous 
Tract  Society,  1886:  32mo.,  pp.  190.  Price  6d  [Presented  by  the  Bcligious 
Tract  Society*] 

This  little  volume,  forming  No.  11.  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society  Library, 
is  a  reprint  of  the  moat  useful  and  instrnctivo  portions  of  the  antlior'a  larger 
work,  'Madas^ascar  and  France,'  pnblishc*!  in  1885.  The  matter  it  contains  is 
chiefly  historical,  but  there  arc  some  interesting  facta  regarding  the  country,  its 
productit  and  aiiaptability  for  forciga  enterprise  and  commerce,  the  pot^ple^  their 
character,  habits^  employments,  and  advaoce  in  civilisation  and  Christianity, 
The  Ai>p«jndix  is  devoted  to  tho  subject  of  meteorology* 

A.MEIIICA. 
[AjnerioaO — Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.   Edited  by  Justin  Wiusor, 
Librarian  of  Harvard  University.     London,  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1886 :  imp,  8vo., 
Yul  ii,,  ]>p.  ix.  i-  ix.  and  610  i  vol.  lii,  pp.  x],  and  51B,     Price  30fl,  per  volume. 

The  first  volume  of  this  great  undertaking  is  not  yet  published ;  it  will  deal 
with  Prehistoric  Americji,  and,  like  the  volumes  before  ns,  will  lje  the  work  of  a 
number  of  specialists,  Theprest^nt  work,  though  covering  the  ground  of  tho 
gigantic  hiskiry  of  Mr.  U.  Bancroft,  is  of  a  very  difiTereut  charactt»r,  Mr* 
Bancroft  brings  together  from  all  sources,  without  much  critical  sifting,  a  vast 
array  of  materials  bearing  on  tlie  history  of  the  Pacific  States*  The  work  edited 
by  Mr.  Winsor,  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  whole  of  America,  is  thoroughly 
critical  in  its  character.  Mr.  Winsor  and  his  coadjutors  take  the  most  compre- 
hensive view  of  wJmt  **  history  "  means  in  the  case  of  America,  and  rightly  give 
a  prominent  pLice  to  the  history  of  its  discovery  and  exploration.  These  two 
volumes,  indeed,  are  to  a  large  extent  occupied  witn  the  discovery  and 
opening  up  of  the  New  World  during  the  two  centuries  from  1492  downwards. 
At  the  same  time  the  historical  purpose  of  the  work  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and, 
therefore,  details  of  geography  and  exploration  are  gone  into  only  so  far  as  they 
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seem  to  throw  light  on  history.  Tlie  work,  however,  is  oa  so  large  a  scale  thut 
the  geogmpbiciil  tlement  occupies  a  place  of  coiisklerabic  i>roniinencc*  For 
tlie  ViirlotH  i?(*t'tioiiH  of  tlie  work,  and  f ven  for  each  Oivi^iioD  und<?r  each  section, 
rtfjt^citilisla  of  repuUitiun  have  Ixen  cn;^a^ed»  the  result  Ikmiil?  a  series  of  studk^ 
of  the  s^iccesstve  periixis  of  American  history,  which,  if  jKihaps  somewhat 
wanting  in  continuity  and  uniformity,  have  all  the  vahie  of  original  iuvesti- 
gatiuns,  and  will  iherefurc  be  of  the  gi'eatCvst  nervicc  to  tho  studerit.  As  the 
most  c^jpions  references  aro  given  to  original  authorities,  the  work  will  be  of 
^reat  use  to  any  one  wisliing  to  cinry  his  iiiveatigatious  further.  The  gen  era  t 
plan  under  each  Huction  is  to  give  a  fairly  full  historical  statement,  followed  by 
a  critical  essfiy  discussin?;  the  fxiintsi  thus  niis<id,  and  by  notes  on  special  points. 
in  volume  second,  which  deals  with  the  Spanish  explorations  and  settlenient« 
in  Auicrica  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  century,  there  is  an  lutrotluction  on  tlio 
Documentary  Sources  of  early  Spvanish  -  Ameriaiti  Hi.stttry  by  Mr,  Juatia 
Winsor,  Chapter  I,  deals  with  Columbus  and  his  discovery,  by  tho  e<l»tor> 
the  gene  ml  narrative  l^ing  follovveii  by  a  Critical  Essay,  Notes,  a  Pusl- 
script  discussing  M,  Hsirrisse's  work  on  Cohimbus,  and  a  section  on  tho 
earliest  maps  ot  the  Spanisli  and  Portuguese  discoveries.  Chapter  II., 
by  Si^hicy  Howard  Ciuy,  deals  with  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  editor  followiDg 
with  norea  on  Vespocius  and  the  uaniing  of  America,  and  a  bibliography  of 
Pomixjnius  Mela,  Solinus,  VacHanns,  and  Ajnanns.  In  Chapter  III.  ihe  com> 
paoioiis  of  Culuinbuft  are  dealt  with  by  Edwivrd  Charming,  who  also  writes  the 
crilicid  essay,  the  editor  ailding  a  section  on  the  early  cartography  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  adjacent  parts.  Ancient  Florida,  by  John  G,  8hea,  is  the  subject 
of  Chajiter  IV.,  and  Las  Casji-s,  by  Get:)rge  E.  Ellij^,  of  Chapter  V.  In  Chapter  VI. 
Mr,  WiDsor  deals  with  Cortes  and  his  compani«^u9,  and  Tvith  disco vcries  on  tho 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  Early  exjdorations  in  New  Mexico,  by  Heuiy 
W.  Haynes,  form  the  subject  of  Chapter  VI I.  In  Chapter  VII  I.  the  subject  of 
Pizarro  and  the  conquest  and  settlemeut  of  Pern  and  Chile  m  appropriately  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Clements  IL  Markham,  the  editor  adding  a  section  on  tho  Amazons 
and  Eldorado*  Tho  last  chapter  treats  of  Magellan's  discovery,  by  the  llcv* 
Dr.  E.  Hale. 

The  third  volnmo  is  devoted  to  EngliBh  expbmtiona  and  seitlemonts  in 
North  America,  1497-1081*.  The  first  cha|)ter  refers  of  course  to  the  voyages  of 
tho  Cabots,  and  is  writtcu  by  Dr.  Charles  Dcantu  The  subject  of  Hawkins  ami 
Brake  is  treated  of  in  the  second  chapter  by  the  Rev,  Dr,  Hale,  the  e<litor  sup- 
plying notes  on  the  sources  of  information.  Chaptf^r  111,,  by  Charles  C.  9intth, 
deals  with  explmutions  to  tho  north-west,  tho  editor  adding  a  short  sketch  on 
tho  Zeno  influence  on  early  cartography,  and  on  Frobisher's  and  Hudson'* 
voyages*  William  W,  Henry  treats  of  Sir  Walter  Jlaleigh  in  Chapter  IV,, 
while  Virginia,  IGOO-IGSS,  is  dealt  with  by  Iloljert  A.  Brock  in  Chapter  V.,  tlte 
editor  adding  notes  on  the  maps  of  Virginia;  and  Norumt>ega  and  its  English 
explorers  in  Chapter  VI.  by  the  liev.  B.  F.  Da  Costa.  U'he  rellgbua  element  in 
the  settlement  of  New  Eeglaud  forms  the  subject  of  Chapter  VII.,  by  George  E, 
Ellis,  and  the  Plymouth  Church  and  Plymouth  Colony  of  Chapter  VUI.,  by 
Franklin  B.  Boxtor,  Chapter  IX.,  a  long  one,  is  devoted  to  New  England,  by 
Dr.  Charles  Deane,  and  la  followed  by  chapters  on  the  Englifih  in  Now  York> 
by  John  Austin  8tovens ;  the  English  in  East  and  West  Jersey,  lf!64-H>8S>,  by 
William  A.  Whitehead,  with  note  ou  New  A I  bio  n»  by  Gregory  B.  Keen;  tho 
founding  of  Pennsylvania,  by  F.  0.  iStone ;  and  the  English  in  Maryland,  by 
Wiiiiam  T.  Brantly.    Each  volume  is  followed  by  a  copious  index. 

This  rename  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  method  of  this  important 
undertaking.  Whore  there  are  so  many  writers,  it  cannot  be  ex|5ecto(i  that 
the  treatment  will  be  equal  throughout.  Some  of  tho  writers  do  not  seem 
so  critical  as  others  ;  for  example,  the  common  version  of  tho  iutroduotiou  of 
tobacco  and  the  iX)tato  into  England  is  accepted,  without  any  apparent 
examination  of  the  evidence.  Still  the  work  may  be  accepted  aa  throughout 
wund  and  trustworthy,  a  storehouse  for  the  student  of  early  American  history. 
Probably  no  similar  work  was  ever  so  lavishly  illustrated.  Portraits^  early 
maps,  autographs,  views,  instruments  usetj  in  early  navigation — everything 
in  short  likely  to  throw  light  on  tho  text  has  been  put  in  the  fonu  of  illustra- 
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tions,  where  tlint  was  possible.  As  mtich  critical ^care  has  hcen  given  to  the 
srlcctjon  of  these  illustratioos  as  bus  been  bestowed  on  the  text.  Maiay  of 
them  nre  mro  and  valuable,  anil  must  liave  cost  much  trouble  to  obtain.  Wo 
have  for  exaTiiple,  nine  portraits  of  Columbus^  atid  n  renroduction  of  niiuicruii!* 
old  cTigmvin^^s  relating;  to  himself  aud  Uia  voyages*  Tiic  whole  gct-iip  of  tho 
work  is  worthy  of  ita  character. 

Derby,  Orville,  A,— Contiibuyao  para  o  Estudo  da  Geogmphia  pltjalca  do  Vftllo 
do  Kio  Grande.  Exlrahido  do  Boletim  da  Sociedailo  de  Geographia  do  Hio  do 
Janeiro,  Tt>mo  I,  N.  4.  liio  de  Janeiro,  1885 :  8vo.,  pp.  30.  [PrescQted  by  the 
Author.] 

Hugues,  I— 11  Quarto  Viaggio  ili  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Roma,-Presao  la  Socioti 
Uiiogralica  Itaiiaua,  168G  :  pp.  23.     [Prc^cnt^d  by  the  Author,] 

WEST  INDIES. 

Clark,  Henry  James. — Trinidad.  A  Field  for  Emigi-atiou.  Fort-of-Spain, 
Guvcmraent  Printing  Office,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  34.    [Prcseutcd  by  Charka  Elms.] 

AECTIC. 

[Mgner,  A.] — BeobachtiTngeu  dcr  Ituaslschen  Polarslation  an  der  Leuamiiodung. 
I L  Theih  Metooiolosiische  BeobachtungeTi,  bearbeitet  vou  A.  Eigncr.  I,  Lieferung. 
Boobachtunj^en  vom  Jahrc  18S2-3,  Herausgegoben  iintcr  llcdaction  von  K,  Leuz. 
188G :  pp.  157,  with  phototype  of  the  Russian  Polar  Stiitiou,  map  of  Uie  Delta 
of  the  Lena,  and  plates.    Text  iu  Rnssian  and  German. 

In  purauance  of  tlie  programme  laid  down  by  the  loteniational  Polar  Con- 
ference at  St.  Petcrslnirg  in  1h81,  a  party  of  three  Itusaian  observers  {Lieut.  K. 
D.  JUi^ns,  A.  G.  Eigoer,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Bunge),  proceeded  in  the  autumn  of 
1882  to  establish  a  station  on  the  laland  of  Sagasiyr  off  the  Lena  delta  in 
Eastern  Siberia  in  lat,  73''  22'  48''  N.  and  long  124''  o'  E.  of  Green- 
wich.* Here  observations  have  been  taken  daily  and  hourly  for  two  years,  and 
the  present  num\>cr,  edited  by  R.  Lenz,  contains  the  meteorological  obsservatioua 
for  the  first  year,  September  1882  to  August  1883,  computed  by  A.  Eigncr,  viz. 
the  barometer  readiugs,  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  direction  and  force  of  wind, 
nebulosity  and  cloud  forms,  atraospbcric  de[)oaits,  &c.,  tem|M3rature  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  temperature  of  the 
earth  at  certain  depths  below  the  surface. 

The  whole  of  tho  publications  will  extend  to  three  volaracs*  Of  these  tho 
first,  not  yet  ready,  will  cont^ain  the  observationa  on  terrestrial  magnetism ;  the 
second,  of  which  part  1  has  appeared,  will  be  devoted  to  the  meteorology; 
the  third  will  comprise  facidtativo  observations  (not  obligatory  for  tbe  station) ; 
among  these  will  he  inserted  numerous  and  careful  observations  on  aurora  bore^ilU. 
The  meteorological  observations,  thongh  appearing  before  tlie  others,  neverthe- 
less form  the  second  volume,  because  it  is  pro|x»sed  in  the  Citsi  to  give  ma 
detailed  preface  tlie  history  of  the  undertaking,  and  as  this  will  take  some  time 
to  prepare,  it**  publication  is  deferred  till  all  the  observations  are  ready  for  press. 
The  first  two  volumes  will  each  contain  two  numbers,  tho  first  coutainini?  the 
results  of  observations  in  1882-83,  tho  second  thoee  for  1883-84.— [E.B.MJ 

[Fort  Bae  ExpeditiOE,] — Observations  of  the  Intcmalional  Polar  Expeditions, 
1882-83.  Fort  Kae.  Lrmdon,  Triibncr  &  Co.,  1886  i  4to.,  pp.  xiv,  and  32S, 
plates.     Price  21*.     [Presented  by  the  Meteorological  OfBce*] 

The  observations  recorded  in  thisi  volume  were  m.ade  by  the  Engliish  ex- 
})edition  at  Fort  Rae,  under  Capt.  H,  P.  Dawson,  r.a,,  during  the  twelve  months 


♦  Tho  corrected  position  of  tbe  observatory  m  given  in  this  number  doea  not  ftgree 
with  Lieut  Jur^ffena*  de  term  ina  lion— cf  *  Pfoceedinga  li.G.S.,'  1883,  p.  232— nor  with 
tbomftpw 
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exlCDfling  from  September  lat,  1882,  to  Augnut  Slst,  1883,  Fort  Ilae,  one  of 
tliu  iKists  of  f  lie  Hudson's  Bay  Coinimny,  is  situated  m  kt.  fiS*^  38'  52"  N.,  and 
Ion [5.  115''  43'  50"  W.  on  a,  bay  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  (3rcat  8lavc  Lake. 
It  formed  one  of  the  scne&  of  circiimjx>lar  positions  occupied  in  accordai^cc  with 
the  scheme  proposed  by  tlie  late  Lient.  C.  Weyprecht,  for  Djnoerted  i»liysical 
observalions  to  be  carried  011  for  at  iea^it  a  full  year  at  diflerent  stations  sitUHttd 
iiroutid  tiio  Folcs.     The  observations  recorded  are  meteorological  jii?d  nnigDeticsiL 

[Jan  Mayen.] — Bic  Oesterreicliische  Pobrstation  Jan  Mayen  ausgcrilutct  durch 
fteiue  Exeellenz  Graf  Hanna  Wilczek,  geleitet  von  k»  k.  Corvetten  -  Capitiia 
Eniil  Edlon  von  Wohlgenuith,  Beobachtunga-Ergebnissc  herausfjef^eben  von  dcr 
k.  Akadcinie  der  Wiasenscbaften.  II.  Band.  T,  Abtheilung.  Wien,  Gerold's  _ 
t»ohn,  1886 :  4 to.,  pp*  232,     [Presented  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Scieocea.] 

The  first  and  third  volumes  of  thin  publication  have  boen  not5c^>d  in  previoufl 
numbers  (*  ProcecdingK,*  Angnat,  p.  537,  and  i)ctol>er,  p,  673).     The  present 
volumo  is  dovoted  to  observations  of  the  aurora  borcalis,  and  to  sj^ectroscopic 
work,  and  m  by  Lieut,  Adolf  Bohrek  voa  Boldva*    There  are  twelve  very  i^ne 
lithographic  plates,  and  6[*  woodcuts. 

AUSTEALASU* 

[ftueen Bland. J^Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  188(5.  Queensland :  its  Resources 
and  ln:ititutions.  Essays  ;  prepared  by  the  Anlhority  of  the  Executive  Commis- 
fii oners  in  Queensland.  Edited  by  Price  Fletcher,  London,  Wm.  Clowes  &  Sons, 
1S8G ;  8vo.  [Presented  by  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  Executive  Commissioner  for 
Queensland,] 

The  foilowiDg  essays  arc  included  in  this  volume: — Qneensland;  an  lotro- 
ductory  Essay,  by  A,  J,  iioyd;  Edncatiorj  in  Queensland,  by  the  Ilcv»  William 
Poole;  tbo  Commerce  and  Industries  of  Qiuen^land,  by  Horace  Earle;  the 
Mineral  Industries  of  Queensland,  by  K.  T.  St«iger,  r.L.s.,  to* ;  Agrkulturc  in 
Queen sland,  by  Price  Fletcher;  the  Sugar  IndiiHtry  of  Qneeusland,  by  dittu  ; 
the  Pastoral  Industry,  by  P.  IL  Gordou,  Chief  Ins|>ector  of  fcitock,  iV'C. ;  Horti* 
culture,  by  Theodore  Wright ;  Hints  to  J m ml r; rants :  a  Practical  Essay  upon 
liusb  Life  in  Queensland,  by  Price  Fletcher;  the  Flora  of  Queonsland,  hyf 
Frederick  Manaou  Bailey,  f.l-s.,  Colonial  Botanist ;  the  Get>logy  of  Queensland, 
liy  P.  I^  Jack,  F.o.B.,  &c.,  Govenimeut  Geologist ;  a  Contribution  to  Pljarmacy 
from  Queensland,  by  Joseph  Bancroft,  m,d.  j  the  Natural  History  of  Queensland, 
by  Price  Fletcher ;  Emij;ration  to  Queensland ;  How  to  Settle  on  tho  Land  in 
the  Colony  of  QuecnBland.  There  is  a  map,  on  a  Fcale  of  1 ;  1,710,720,  which 
is  compiled  and  lithographed  from  Official  Maps, 

COLONIAL. 

[The  Colonies.]— Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  188G. — Her  Majesty's  Colonies. 
A  Series  of  Original  Papers  issnetl  under  the  Authority  of  the  Koyal  Commission* 
Compilal  and  edited  by  A.  J.  H.  Trendell,  aM.o*  With  Introduction  by  J.  R. 
Sceley ,  m.a.  Second  edition.  London,  Wm.  Clowes  *&  Sons,  1886 :  8to,,  pp.  xxx, 
and  508.    [Presented  by  Mr.  Trendell.] 

ThcjsG  notices  of  the  colonies  are  issued  in  connection  witb  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition^  and  include  all  tho  British  Possesaioni  except  Indhu  They 
are  cxjmpilcd  from  well -known  sources,  some  of  them  being  written  by  tho 
Commissioners  hj  the  Exhibition*  Naturally  the  condition  of  the  coloniea  is 
represented  in  glowing  terms,  and  the  statements  as  to  resources  and  caiTabilities 
whuuld  be  accepted  with  caution,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  The  book  is  useful  aa  containing  in  a  handy  form  sketcbea  of  tho 
history  and  indufstrial  condition  of  tlie  colonies  from  a  colonial  point  of  view. 
Appended  to  each  colony  is  a  very  slight  sketch  of  its  geography.  There  aro 
some  curious  in  accuracies  in  the  volume ;— Spanish  Town  is  not  the  seat  of 
government  in  Jamaica. 

Professor  Seeley*s  introduction  Is  full  of  interest,  and  is  WTitten  on  the  same 
lines  as  his  *  Expansion  of  England.*  There  arc  maps  of  seveml  of  the  6olonie«, 
and  Sir  Kawson  Itawson's  Comimrative  Colonial  Diagrams  are  jTrefixed. 
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NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J,  Coles,  Map  Curator  b.o«8.) 

EUKOPE. 
BerUl* — ^Neuester  illustrirter  Plan  voo  — .    Scale  1 :  17,777  or  4'1  iuclios  to  a 

geographical  mile,    Kebst  alpliabctiscbe  VcrzeicliDiss  der  Sti-asscn  mid  riiitxo, 

Ikrlln,  8.  Fisdier,  1885,     Prico  Is.    (Ihdau.) 
Carpathiaaft.— Oroliydrographical  llap  of  tli© ,     G  iiliects,    Scalo  1 :  750,000 

or  10*3  geographical  miles  to  an  i neb.    Military  Goograplxical  Institute,  Yiennti, 

l*rice  12*.     (Stanford.) 
B^ninark- — Gcneralstabcins  topo^apbisko  Kaart  over  ,      Scale  1 !  10,000  or 

1^8  inchf»s  to  a  gcograpidcal  mile,    Kalcbograplieret  og  fjra\'cret  ved  General- 

htabeu,  Kjobenbavn,    1885.      Sheets;  —  Bjering,    UdbyhOj,    Gla^nHtrup,   Tjclc. 

(Dttlau,) 
Deutschen  Eeiohes.— Karte  des  ,  herans^e^ebtn  von   der  karto^.  Ahtbei- 

lim^  iler  KuiiigL   Preuss.    Landes-Aufnahme    Ism,      Scale    1 ;  100,000  orl'3 

tieographical  miles  to  an  inch.     Sheets  : — 153,  Friedland  iri  Mucklenhurg.     21  G» 

Teniplin.    450,  Ohku,    451,Brieg.     AdS^  Kcustadt  j,  BcMea,     531,  Gerolzhofem 

Price  is.  Oc?.  each  sheet,     (^Dtthtu,) 

Doa  et  le  Volga- — Carte  du  pays  ontre  Id ,  drcast'c  par  L*k>n  Dru,  d'aprc's  la 

carte  de  IVtaUmajor  de  Ru&sie  et  lest  documents  recneillia  par  la  mission  en  18B5  sV 
rucbelle  de  1  ;  210,000  or  2'8  geogmphical  miks  to  an  inch.  Vavk,  Erliard. 
{Dvhiu,) 

DresdeE-^Phm  von ,  1880.    Scale  1 :  10,000  or  7 '  3  inches  to  a  geographical 

ndle.     Ikarbcitet  vom  SudtvermeasuncjBamte.    Litk  Druck  u,  Verlag  von  C.  C. 
Moinhold  undSuhne  in  Dresden,    (Didau,) 
Uord-Ostaee-Kanal.— Der  — — .    Znsammengestellt  von  C.  J.  Bcseke.    I,  Kanal- 
projekte.      11.    Kanallrfice.      Ill,    Verschiehmig  der    Kord-Ostsce-Fahrt.      IV. 
I.iLngenprciii  ilea  Kanalsj.     Petermanii*8  *  Gciigraphische  Mitteilnngen,'  Jahrgang 
lH8(j,  Taf,  4.     Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.     (Dnhii) 
EhOEgebirges.— Ivarte  dea  ~,  und   seiner  niichsten  Umgebun^en.     Hemus- 
gegcben  vom  Central- A usschysse  dea  Rbonclubs.      Scale  1 ;  150,000  or   2  goo- 
firapbical  milcB  to  an  inch,    Wiirzburg.     Price  Is,  Gd,    {Duiau*} 
Bollwei2.**'Kiirt6  der  — — ,  nach  dem  To[)Cf;Tapbiischen  Atlasse  der  eidgonussi- 
«chen  Generalstabes.     Rcduziert  unter  der  Direction  dea  Herrn  Generals  G.  IL 
Diifanr.     Scale  :  1,000,000  or  13  * 6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,    Eidgenuaiiisches 
HiUtalr  Archiv,  Bern,     Price  lOs.  ^uh    (Stafi/vid.) 

*"  -      Topographische  Karte  der  ,  vermessen  uoil  herausgegeben  auf  Befehl 

der  EidgenoiiJiiKcbeii  Behorden,  Dicie  Karte,  nach  Flamsteedn  modifijiierter 
Pnj>jection  entworfen,  hat  als  Mittelpnnkt  die  Sternwarte  zu  Bern,  wnrde 
aufgenomraen  und  rednziert  durch  eidgenossische  Ingenieure  unter  der  Aufsicht 
des  Generals  G.  H.  Dufour,  Scale  1  i  1,000,000  or  13 *U  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.     Eidgeniissisches  Militair  Arcbiv,  Bern.     Price  lOs.  Ud,    (Sinn/otd.) 

These  are  very  fine  photographic  rednctiuns  of  two  maps  of  SwifKerland, 
complied  under  direction  of  General  G,  H.  Dufour;  they  are  both  on  the  same 
scale,  hut  exhibit  the  eflects  of  diflerent  shades  of  hill  drawing.  The  ixmilta  in 
both  cases  are  very  effective,  all  fciiturea  being  very  clearly  brought  out»  and 
with  the  aid  cf  a  glssa  the  names  of  places  can  be  read ;  though  this  dots  not 
improve  the  general  eflfcct  of  the  maps,  it  ucvcrtbekss  makes  them  more  useful 
for  reference. 

Wideville  et  scs  em-irons  (Seine  et  Oise)*    Paris,  Andriveau  GonjoQ.    {Dtdau.) 
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ORDNANCE  BUEVEY  MAPS. 

I^bHeaUoni  luuo]  during  the  manih  of  Septemlicr  imt. 
l-indh^-dtin.cTal  M*p!i:— 

SoiTLANl* :  125  (OiitUne),  I*.  Qd. 
6-lilcj^— Coooly  Map6: — 

U,  eacli.  Cardiff iiflli^u'e :  6  W-K.,  a  N.Hj  i*.  o«cb.  Carmarthenahire :  '^'J  X.W*, 
R.  W.  i  1  J.  ench .  C  orn  w  all :  38  aW , ;  1  *.  D  erby  ahire :  4  r  N,K  i  i ..  Devon  shire :  1 9 
BAY.,  S.K.,  HB  8,L.*  9J*  N.tL,  114  N.K.,  S.E.,  HH  N.W„  i25  X.K«  I'-rr,  NA\\,  i  jy  N.t:.;  i*.  wicii. 
Doreetshire:  2  S.W.,  3  N.K.,  S.K,.  4  s.K..  ii  s.W  ;  u.f-nclu  O-loucesterBhlre :  at  N.K., 
45  N.W^  S.W„  48  8.W.,  03  S.W.;  1*.  e*cU.  Herefordshire:  2^  8,K..  29  N.W.,  32  N.K,; 
i*.f»cli.  Linoolnsbire :  n  *<>-.  lu  S.E.,  as  NM?:.,  s.w..  s.E.,  45  N.E.,  S.K,.  aa  NJi,  62  S,K, 
Ii  N,W.,N^^  S.E.;  If.  €4cli.  Werionethshire :  !5.s,W..  u.  Monmouthshire;  I;  2i- 
a  and  4  on  one  •hcet,  12  ^  2*.  liJ.  (^acli.  Montffoinery shire ;  4  s.^v\,  4ti  N.K.,  nj  N,  E. ;  1  f»  each. 
NorfoUc:  a  N.E.  *nil  S.E.*>ti  one  shccl,  6  NTk,  »  N.W.  N.E.»  S.W.,  8.1%  10  S.R.  44  X.W,  f«l 
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On  SimilariUes  in  ilm  Physical  Geoff vaphj  of  the  Great  Oceans. 
By  J.  T,  Buchanan, 

(Read  ni  the  Evening  Meeting,  Novemljcr  8th,  1886.) 
Map  and  I>ia grams ^  p.  SOS. 

OsCAB  Peschel^  in  his  charming  work  on  New  Problems  of  Comparative 
Geography,  dilates  on  wliat  had  been  called  by  Agassiz  geographical 
homologies,  lie  com  pared  the  study  of  the  etmcture  of  the  ejirth  with 
that  of  the  structure  of  the  animal  Ixidy,  the  scion co  of  geo^apby 
with  the  science  of  anatomy.  It  is  from  studies  of  comparative  anatomy 
that  much  of  our  knowletl^o  of  the  early  history  and  development  uf 
animals  is  derived,  and  it  was  hoped  that  analogous  studies  of  land  and 
sea  wonld  yield  similar  resnlts.  The  egtahlishment  of  geographical 
homologies  having  a  certain  amount  of  parallelism  with  anatomical 
homologies  has  been  an  important  step  in  tliis  direction.  Thus,  the 
wing  of  an  eagle,  the  arm  of  a  man,  and  the  foreleg  of  a  horse,  are 
homologous  features,  that  is,  they  are  similar  organs  in  corresi)onding 
positions.  When  we  contemplate  the  features  of  the  globe,  we  tind  the 
continental  land  of  the  world  forming  an  almost  continuoufl  belt  ronnd 
the  north  pole,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  area  of  chiefly  sea.  From 
this  circumpular  belt  the  land  stretches  southwards,  and  appears  to 
have  a  tendency  to  form  three  separate  continental  masses.  Of  these, 
the  American  continent  is  in  all  respects  well  defined,  and  stretches 
furthest  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  other  two  show  thtir  separate 
individuiility  in  their  southern  portions,  Africa  and  Australia;  in  their 
northern  portions  they  are  tmnned  (to  use  a  mineral ogical  expression), 
forming  the  joint  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Since  ever  maps  have 
existed,  the  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  soutiiem  extremities  of  these 
continents  has  struck  observers,  and  they  are  classed  amongst  remarkable 
geographical  homologies.  They  are  similar  features  in  corresponding 
localities. 

A  remarkable  group  of  similarities  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
No.  XII.— Deo.  1886.]  8  s 
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arrangement  of  enclosed  seas  l^dng  to  the  northward  of  the  three  southern 
continents.  To  the  northward  of  South  America  there  are  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  different  basins  of  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  to  the  northward 
of  Africa  there  arc  the  Mediterranean  with  its  different  basins,  and  on 
the  north-east  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  to  the  northward  of  Australia  there 
are  the  well-known  seas  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  These  seas  are 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  islands  and  insular  groups,  and  they  are  in 
continuous  connection  with  two  oceans,  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian.  The 
African  seas  are  bounded  entirely  by  continental  land  and  communicate 
directly  with  two  oceans  ;  but  in  the  limited  sense  that  one  sea,  the  Eed 
Sea,  communicates  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a  single  channel,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Seas  with  the  Atlantic,  likewise  by  a  single  channel. 
Finally,  the  American  seas  are  all  in  continuous  communication  with 
only  one  ocean,  the  Atlantic,  the  continental  barrier  towards  the  Pacific 
being  continuous. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  great  depths  (over  4000 
fathoms)  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  occur  immediately  to 
the  northward  of  these  groups  of  seas,  and  in  the  western  sinus  of 
the  northern  portions  of  both  oceans ;  while  the  greatest  depression  of 
the  continental  land,  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  found  similarly 
situated  with  regard  to  Africa.  The  analogy  here,  however,  does  not 
hold  good  all  through,  because  it  is  a  mere  accident  of  climate  that  this 
area  does  not  form  a  largo  and  not  excessively  deep  fresh-water  lake. 

The  enclosed  seas  just  referred  to  lie  on  the  margin  of  debatable 
ground  between  the  continental  and  elevated  area  and  the  oceanic  or 
depressed  area  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  bed  of  the  great  ocean, 
including  in  this  designation  the  great  mass  of  water  which  surrounds 
the  globe  in  its  southern  part  and  extends  its  important  branches  into 
the  Pacific,  the  Indian,  and  the  Atlantic  oceans  northwards,  is  necessarily 
a  complementary  feature  in  the  earth's  architecture  as  compared  with 
the  shape  of  the  continental  elevations.  The  one  dovetails  into  the 
other.  Again,  in  north  polar  regions  we  have  a  detached  oceanic 
nrea,  while  in  south  polar  regions  we  have  a  detached  continental  area. 
These  are  similarities  of  form,  and  have  to  do  with  the  earth  as  a 
solid. 

There  is  another  class  of  similarities  which  are  produced  by  climate 
reacting  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  producing  certain  alterations 
on  it.  We  find  similar  alterations  of  this  kind  in  corresponding 
localities. 

It  may  be  well  in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  recall  the  characteristics  of 
intertropical  climate.  As  the  belt  between  the  tropics  is  the  only  region  of 
the  globe  within  which  the  sun  is  ever  vertical,  and  it  is  always  vertical 
over  some  part  of  it,  it  is  the  most  highly  heated  part  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Acting  on  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water,  the  sun's  heat 
renders  them  all  specifically  lighter,  less  dense.    In  the  case  of  the  air 
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and  the  water,  the  particles  of  which  are  mobile,  it  produces  dieturb- 
anceB  of  eqiailihriuin,  which  are  adjusted  hy  the  movement  of  the 
particles  producing  io  the  air,  winds,  and  in  the  sea,  currents,  Fnrther, 
as  the  water  is  capable,  under  the  influence  of  heat»  of  changing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  aeriform  state,  there  is  a  continoal  exchange  going  on 
between  the  water  and  the  air,  producing  on  the  one  hand,  rain,  and  on  the 
otbor,  the  less  evident  phenomenon  of  evaporation.  All  places  on  the 
eame  parallel  of  latitude  are  situated  similarly  with  regard  to  the  prime 
cause  of  climate,  namely,  radiation  from  the  sun  and  into  space.  But 
the  sensible  efiect  of  the  sun's  rays  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
nature  of  the  substance  they  strike  on.  In  passing  through  tho  atmo- 
ephere  tlioy  hardly  warm  it  at  all;  falling  on  the  sea  they  warm  the 
water  moderately,  atid  on  the  land  they  heat  the  grotmd  intensely. 
Hence  one  reason  wh}^  distribution  of  sea  and  land  modifies  climate. 
Anotlier  and  secomlary,  but  not  less  efficient  cause  is  the  obstruction 
offered  by  land  masses  to  ocean  currents,  and  in  a  modified  w^ay  to  winds. 
The  effect  of  tho  sun's  bestowing  tho  greatest  amonnt  of  hoat  in  the 
equatorial  region,  is  to  produce  the  north-oast  and  south-east  trade  winds 
which  blow  from  higher  latitudes  towards  tho  equator,  suffering  a 
deflection  towards  the  west  due  to  tho  changing  peripheral  velocity  with 
changing  latitude.  Where  these  winds  meet,  there  is  the  equatorial  belt 
of  calms  and  rains.  The  regularity  of  these  conditions  is  disturbed  by  the 
fact  above  mentioned,  that  where  we  have  land  tho  sun's  rays  raise  its 
tjiirface  to  a  higher  temperature  than  in  the  case  of  their  falling  upon 
fsea.  The  consequence  of  this  is  tlmt  the  air  draws  in  towards  these 
highly  heated  areas,  and  modifies  tho  primary  trade  wind,  producing  the 
secondary  phenomenon  of  monsoons.  As  land  predominates  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  water  in  the  southern,  theso  phenomena  are 
more  evident  in  the  northern  than  in  the  soutbeni  homispherOt  and  they 
are  particularly  evident  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  trade  winds  during 
the  whole  of  their  course  are  travelling  from  regions  of  lower  tempera- 
ture to  those  of  higher  temperature;  hence,  even  though  they  were 
saturated  with  moisture  at  the  beginning;  they  would,  as  they  continued 
their  course  and  their  temperature  rose,  increase  their  capacity  for 
taking  up  moisture.  Hence  their  great  characteristic  quality— they  are 
ilrijing  winds. 

The  south-east  trade  wind  passes  cliiefly  over  water,  the  north-east 
trade  blows  almost  equally  over  land  and  over  water.  Its  effects  on  land 
are  principally  visible  in  its  pTOgress  over  Western  Asia  and  Africa, 
From  Siberia  to  Morocco  we  have  winds  mainl)'  from  the  north.  Their 
actual  direction  is  sometimes  to  the  eastward,  sometimes  to  the  westward 
of  north,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  local  influences.  They  aro 
of  a  highly  drying  character,  and  this  is  put  clearly  in  evidence  by  tho 
chain  of  inland  drainage  areas  and  absolute  deserts  which  occupy  this 
broad  holt  of  continent*     Thus  we  have  the  desert  of  Gobi,  the  inland 
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basins  of  tHc  Aral  and  tbo  Caspian,  the  salt  lakes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  North  Africa. 

The  drying  power  of  the  wind  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Mediterranean,  which  lies  in  its  course,  but  receives  the  drainage  of  quite 
half  of  Europe  which  lies  in  the  rainy  regions  of  the  south-west  winds, 
and  that  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Equatorial  Africa  by  the  Nile,  is 
essentially  the  receptacle  of  an  inland  drainage  area,  quite  as  much  as 
the  Caspian  is. 

In  North  America,  from  its  configuration,  the  extent  of  country 
traversed  by  this  wind  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  old  continent,  but  still 
"we  have  the  well-known  alkali  deserts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  we  have  an  exactly  similar 
l>henomonon.  The  interior  of  Australia,  except  on  the  windward  side, 
occupied  by  the  colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland, 
is  a  waterless  desert ;  in  South  Africa  we  have  the  Kalahari  desert ;  and 
in  South  America  we  have  the  rainless  regions  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  Atacama  desert.  Here  we  have,  then,  a  feature  due  to  climate, 
which  repeats  itself  in  corresponding  localities  in  the  Old  world  and  in 
the  New,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  the  southern. 

But  the  trade  winds  produce  not  only  dry  places  on  the  land,  but 
they  produce  also  comparatively  dry  places  on  tlie  sea.  The  areas  of 
maximum  density  or  salinity  of  the  surface  water  are  shown  in  the 
maps  for  the  diiferent  oceans,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  situatecl 
in  localities  corresponding  with  those  of  the  deserts  on  land. 

In  concentrating  the  surface  -water  in  the  regions  over  which  the 
trade  wind  blows,  it  produces  a  powerful  mechanical  means  of  propagating 
the  heat,  obtained  by  the  water  at  the  surface  from  the  sun,  downwards 
into  the  colder  depths  below.  All  the  year  round,  the  water  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  trade  wind  is  being  energetically  evaporated,  while 
the  rainfall  in  the  same  region  is  quite  insignificant.  The  temperature 
of  the  surface  varies  with  the  season.  When  the  temperature  is  rising, 
the  water  becomes  specifically  lighter,  notwithstanding  the  concentra- 
tion which  is  going  on,  and  it  has  no  tendency  to  leave  the  surface. 
When  the  temperature  is  falling,  the  water  is  still  being  concentrated 
at  nearly  the  same  rate,  and  the  concentration  and  fall  of  temperature 
combine  to  render  the  water  specificall}'  heavier.  It  thus  acquires  the 
power  of  sinking  through  the  water  of  same  temperature  but  less  salt- 
ness  below  it,  and  diffusing  its  higher  temperature  in  the  colder  layers 
below.  There  is  thus  a  diurnal  and  an  annual  oscillation  which  make 
the  surface  temperature  felt  at  greater  depths.  The  tendency  is  to 
propagate  the  lowest  daily  and  the  lowest  annual  temperature  down- 
wards, and  the  energ}'^  with  which  this  takes  place,  depends  on  the 
excess  of  salinity  of  the  surface  waters  over  that  of  the  waters  beneath, 
and  on  the  range  of  daily  and  especially  annual  temperature.  The 
greater  the  range  of  salinity  and  of  surface  temperature,  the  greater  will 
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ho  the  oscillation  produced,  and  the  deeper  will  its  efifoct  be  felt.  Thns 
in  the  North  Atlautic  everything  conspires  to  collect  heat  and  propagate 
it  downwards,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  find  a  higher  temperature  at 
1000  fathoms  off  the  coast  of  Europe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
In  the  North  Pacific  the  range  of  density  is  deficient,  and  the  subsurface 
water  is  comparatively  cold. 

In  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  the  winds  not  only  remove 
water  in  the  force  of  vapour,  they  also  impart  motion  to  the  water 
immediately  under  their  influence.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  a 
general  motion  of  the  denser  intertropical  water  towards  the  equator 
and  towards  the  west,  which  is  intensified  near  the  equator  and  forms 
the  well-known  westerly  equatorial  current. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  westerly  running  waters  are  collected  in  the 
western  sinus  of  the  ocean,  and  the  head  of  water  thus  produced  is 
relieved  by  the  overflow  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  the  Pacific  the  westerly 
running  waters  meet  no  continental  obstacle,  and  pass  freely  into  the 
eastern  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  subject  to  a  partial  reversal  during 
the  season  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  Everything  conspires  to  produce 
an  exaggerated  heating  effect  in  the  waters  of  the  western  portion  of  an 
intertropical  ocean.  It  is  supplied  with  water  which  has  already'  been 
Leated  further  to  the  eastward,  and  this  water,  in  virtue  of  its  density, 
lias  the  property  of  propagating  the  high  temperature  to  greater  depths. 
A  secondary  consequence  of  a  leeward  position  in  the  ocean,  due  to  this 
<;haracteristic  of  such  waters,  is  the  presence  of  coral  formations  in  the 
western  regions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and,  owing  to  the  mixture 
of  conditions,  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  regions  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Continental  homologies,  or  similar  features  in  corresponding  localities, 
are  found  on  the  western  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  continents. 
One  of  the  mo^t  striking  is  the  re^iemblance  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the 
African  coast  with  the  great  Central  American  bight  stretching  from 
Cape  St.  Lucas  at  the  extremity  of  the  Califomian  Peninsula,  by  Panama, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Guayaquil  river,  and  with  the  unnamed  bight  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  bounded  continentally  by  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia, 
and  insularly  by  the  chain  of  islands  stretching  from  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca  to  Australia.  Oceanically  these  bights  are  homologous.  It  is 
in  them  that  the  beginnings  of  the  westerly-running  equatorial  currents 
are  to  be  found,  and  perhaps  more  important  still,  it  is  in  them  that  the 
easterly-running  counter  equatorial  currents  end.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  each  of  the  three  oceans,  and  generally  on  the  northward  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  westerly-running  current.  In  the  Atlantic  the  counter 
equatorial  current  is  best  known  by  its  eastern  portion,  the  Guinea 
current. 

The  observations  here  recorded  of  the  Guinea  current  were  made  on 
board  the  steamship  Buccaneer^  at  the  invitation  of  the  owners,  the 
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Indiarubber,  Guttapercha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Company,  of  Silvertown, 
and  were  carried  out  during  a  survey  for  a  telegraph  cable  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  In  order  to  render  the  results  more 
intelligible,  some  of  them  have  been  extended  in  diagrammatic  form. 
Diagram  D  shows  the  relation  between  the  density  of  the  water  at 
the  surface,  and  at  50  fathoms  below  it,  to  the  distance  off  shore.  Tho 
diagram  begins  on  the  1st  of  January,  when  the  ship  had  steamed  over 
200  miles  out  to  sea  from '  Conakry.  Here  the  surface  water,  though 
differing  from  pure  ocean  water  of  the  same  latitude  by  its  low  density, 
is  still  the  densest  surface  water  met  with  in  the  period,  the  1st  to  the 
20th  of  January,  embi-aced  in  the  diagram.  From  this  point  the  ship 
was  run  in  shorewards,  sounding  frequently,  and  the  parallelism  of 
the  density  and  the  distance  lines  is  very  remarkable.  As  far  as  Cape 
Palmas  it  is  so  close  that  the  distance  from  shore  could  almost  be  told 
from  the  density  of  the  surface  water.  After  rounding  Cape  Palmas, 
the  density  of  the  surface  water  shows  itself  less  sensitive  to  the  distance 
from  shore,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  until  near  Accra,  the 
route  lay  within  the  bight  where  there  was  little  easterly  current, 
but  an  occasional  westerly  eddy.  To  the  westward  of  Cape  Palmas  tho 
easterly  current  was  very  strong,  especially  inshore,  where  the  water 
was  comparatively  fresh.  It  seemed  then  to  strike  across  the  bight, 
and  was  again  found  running  very  strong  inshore  between  Cape  Three 
Points  and  Cape  St.  Paul ;  but  the  density  of  the  water  was  compara- 
tively high,  1  •  0253.  After  rounding  Cape  St.  Paul,  tho  density  of  the 
water  fell  very  much,  and  more  markedly  after  leaving  Porto  Novo 
for  S.  Thome. 

The  line  of  density  at  60  fathoms  is  almost  horizontal.  The 
water  at  this  depth  is  quite  independent  of  surface  influences.  All 
through  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  water  is  found  to  have  a  maximum 
density  at  from  30  to  50  fathoms  from  tho  surface.  Both  at  greater  and 
at  less  depths  tho  water  is  fresher.  When  the  surface  water  is  moving 
rapidly  eastwards,  at  50  fathoms  it  is  either  motionless  or  is  moving  in 
another  direction. 

Por  over  100  miles  from  Porto  Novo,  the  surface  water  is  that 
characteristic  of  the  Guinea  current,  density  about  1  •  024  ;  at  150  miles, 
the  density  of  the  water  rapidly  falls,  and  for  200  miles  the  ship's  course 
was  through  water  of  density  below  1  •  022,  indicating  plainly  the  great 
influence  of  the  neighbouring  river  Niger.  The  ship's  course  hero  was 
almost  exactly  parallel  to  the  western  coast-line  of  the  Niger  delta,  and 
the  very  fresh  water  ceased  when  the  coast-line  took  an  easterly  trend 
at  the  Nun  entrance  of  the  river.  This  belt  of  fresh  water,  200  miles 
broad,  teemed  with  diatoms. 

The  density  of  the  surface  water  as  far  as  the  island  of  S.  Thome 
remained  moderately  uniform  at  about  1*023.  About  100  miles  south  of 
S*  Thom^  the  surface  density  rose  rapidly  to  over  1  *  025  off  Cape  Lopez, 
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and  100  niilea  farther  south  it  foil  below  1  *022  off  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ogowe.  Between  this  and  tho  mouth  of  the  Congo  tho  surface  water 
risea  in  density  to  above  1'02G.  Off  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  the  fresh 
water  wa»  again  met  with,  a  stretch  of  over  200  milee  on  our  lino  having 
water  of  under  1  *  022  density.  South  of  the  Congo  aod  aa  far  as  Loanda 
the  surfac^^  densitj  rises  above  1  'OliG  and  is  oceanic  and  free  from  river 
influences. 

On  this  lino  of  section  tho  part  soulli  of  S.  Thome  is  occupied  bj 
ocean  water,  with  river  water  superposed  in  places;  the  part  nortli  of  tho 
islands  has  a  layer  of  intermcdiato  Guinea  current  water  interposed 
between  tho  underlying  ocean  water  and  the  overlying  Niger  water. 
Along  this  line  the  dependence  of  the  temperature  of  the  subsurface 
layers  on  the  distributiun  of  Sfdinity  in  the  water  was  evident. 
North  of  the  island  of  S,  Thome  wo  have  largo  area.s  of  river  water  on 
the  surface  with  comparatively  fresh  Gniuea  current  water  below. 
South  of  that  island  the  supply  of  river  wat»r  is  probably  quite  as  large, 
but  it  lies  on  tho  ocean  woter  of  temperate  tropical  regions  with  a  high 
surface  salinity-  While,  tbereforo,  wo  find  the  actual  surfaco  tempera- 
ture higher  to  the  northward  of  S.  Tborae,  tho  subsurface  water  is 
warmer  to  the  southward  of  it.  North  of  S.  Thome,  a  temperature  of 
ij5^  F.  is  found  at  an  average  depth  of  about  35  fathoms  ;  south  of  that 
island  it  is  found  as  deep  as  GO  fathoms  at  a  station  where  the  density 
(at  GO°F.)of  the  water  from  tho  surfaco  downwards  was  over  1'02G. 
After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  ofinatorial  features  disappear,  and 
at  a  station  near  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  tho  cold  deep  water  was  found 
approaching  tho  surface,  a  temperaturo  of  65^  F.  being  found  at 
15  fathoms.  Here  we  find  tho  beginning  of  tho  cold  water  of  the  wind- 
ward shore  of  the  South  Atlantic. 

Diagram  C  is  a  meridional  section  on  long,  14°  W.  down  to  a  depth 
uf  200  fathoms,  compiled  from  observ^ations  on  board  the  Buccaneer  in 
March  1886,  and  the  ChaUentjer  in  April  1876,  The  range  is  from 
11°  N,  to  12°  S.  From  9^  N.  to  11"^  S-  the  temperaturo  of  the  surface  is 
above  80°  F.,  and  the  isothermal  of  80"  travels  at  depths  varyiug  from 
10  to  25  fathoms.  From  10"^  N.  to  4'  S,  the  isotherm  of  70^  maintains 
a  nearly  constant  level  of  25  to  30  fathoms  ;  to  the  southward  of  4  '  S.  it 
dips  deeper.  The  isotherm  of  G5"  follows  a  nearly  parallel  course.  That 
of  60°  comes  within  30  fathoms  of  surface  at  4^  S.,  and  dips  rapidly 
towards  the  south,  more  gently  towards  tho  north. 

This  diagram  shows  weU  the  diBtinguishing  features  of  an  equa- 
torial ocean  in  the  warm  season  of  the  year.  In  the  cooler  season  the 
surface  temperature  is  below  80 ',  ami  the  temperature  gradients  in  the 
layers  near  the  surface  are  gentler.  At  this  season,  with  the  sun  nearly 
vertical  over  the  equator,  and  a  thick  layer  of  water  of  temperature  over 
S(P  F.  on  the  surface,  the  gradients  aro  very  steep.  This  was  found 
both  by  the  Challenger  and  the  Buccaneer^  in  which  ship  several  of  the 
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Challenger's  temperature  stations  were  repeated.  Thus  station  43  of 
Buccaneer  was  made  on  7th  March,  1886,  in  the  same  position  as  No.  340 
of  ChaUenger  on  6th  April,  1876,  namely,  lat.  2^  42'  S.,  long.  14°  43'  W. 
The  Challenger  found  a  higher  surface  temperature,  82*  7^  against  81  •  7^ ; 
but  the  layer  of  water  above  80°  F.  was  thicker  in  March  1886  than  in 
April  1876.    The  following  temperatures  were  observed: — 


1>epth.                  Sarface. 

10. 

20. 

25. 

30. 

50. 

T«»««  /  Challenger    82*7° 
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57-3  „ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Buccaneer  found  a  fall  of  16°  F.  in  5 
fathoms  between  20  and  25  fathoms ;  the  steepest  gradient  found  by  the 
ChaUenger  was  about  0*3°  in  5  fathoms  between  25  and  30  fathoms. 
Similar  gradients  and  even  steeper  ones  are  found  in  our  fresh-water 
lakes  about  midsummer,  when  the  surface  heating  is  proceeding  most 
rapidly.  In  July  of  this  year  (1886)  a  fall  of  5°  in  one  fathom  was  ob- 
served in  Loch  Lomond  at  a  depth  of  12  fathoms.  In  the  diagram  the 
red  lines  are  those  of  equal  density  at  constant  temperature  (60°  F.). 
The  line  of  1  •  027  shows  the  penetration  of  dense  trade- wind  water,  and 
the  effect  of  high  surface  density  in  facilitating  the  propagation  of  heat 
downwards  is  well  shown  by  the  dipping  of  the  isotherms.  The  surface 
outcrops  of  the  1*026  line  to  the  north  of  the  line  indicate  the  average 
position  of  the  equatorial  freshet.  On  this  line  neither  the  Challentjer 
nor  the  Buccaneer  experienced  any  sensible  easterly  current,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Guinea  current  experiences  marked  variations  with 
the  season. 

In  the  Buccaneer  it  was  the  custom  every  day  at  1  p.m.  to  throw 
overboard  a  bottle  containing  a  note  of  the  position  and  a  request  to  the 
finder  that  the  paper  might  bo  sent  home  with  a  record  of  the  time  and 
place  of  discovery.  Up  to  the  present  date  four  of  these  bottles  have 
been  reported  as  found.  Two  of  these,  A  and  B,  were  thrown  overboard 
off  the  Kroo  coast;  A  on  the  6th  January,  in  lat.  6°  40'  N.,  long.  12° 
32'  W.,  a  distance  of  42  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  B  on  the  8th  January-, 
in  4°  49'  N.,  9°  38'  W.,  a  distance  of  30  miles  off  the  coast.  A  was  picked 
up  by  a  native  who  watched  it  coming  ashore  in  the  breakers,  in  lat. 
5°  47'  N.,  long.  0°  35'  E.,  about  10  miles  from  Addah,  on  5th  March. 
B  was  i)icked  up  on  Bey  Beach  in  lat.  6°  8'  N.,  long.  1*^  17'  E.,  about  40 
miles  further  east  than  A,  on  the  2nd  March.  A  had  thus  travelled 
862  miles  in  58  days,  the  average  rate  per  day  being  15  miles,  and  B  had 
travelled  G90  miles  in  53  days  at  an  average  rate  of  13  miles  per  day. 
They  were  washed  ashore,  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other 
side  of  Cape  St.  Paul  where  the  tide-rips  and  discoloured  water  show 
the  meeting  of  different  current  systems. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  current  at  different  times  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  travelling  north  from  the  equator  towards  Sierra 
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Leone  in  March,  the  Buccaneer  experienced  no  easterly  ciirrentj  and  a 
bottle  thrown  overljoaid  on  this  passage  waa  waslied  ashore  on  the  Kroo 
coast,  whereas  if  the  same  current  had  prevailed  in  both  March  and 
Jannary  the  bottle  would  ha%*e  been  carried  round  Cape  Palmas  and  into 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  In  coBnection  with  the  absence  of  easterly  currents 
off  the  coast  may  be  taken  the  very  remarkable  undercurrent  which  is 
found  setting  in  a  south-easterly  direction  with  a  velocity  of  over  a  mile 
per  hour  at  three  stations  almost  on  the  equator,  and  to  the  northward 
of  the  Island  of  Aijcension,  For  the  double  purpose  of  examining  the 
currents  and  of  obtaining  a  large  specimen  of  the  bottom,  the  Buccaneer 
WHS  anchored  in  1800  fathoms  of  ivater  by  means  of  an  ordinary  light 
jinchor  fitted  with  a  canvas  bag  to  receive  the  mud  which  would  other- 
%vise  fall  off  the  inkes  on  its  being  weighed.  While  the  ship  wa.s  lying 
thufi  at  anchor,  the  surface  water  was  found  to  have  a  very  slight 
westerly  set.  At  a  depth  of  15  fathoms  there  was  a  difference,  and  at 
30  fathoms  the  water  was  running  so  strongly  to  the  south-east  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  observations  of  temperaUire,  as  the  lines,  heavily 
loaded,  drifted  straight  out,  and  could  not  be  aunk  by  any  weight  the 
strain  of  which  they  could  bear. 

In  the  Pacific  the  counter  equatorial  current  in  the  open  ocean  was 
well  observed  by  the  Challenger  on  her  voyage  from  Hawaii  to  Tahiti.  Her 
observations  are  represented  in  Diagrams  A  and  B.  A  gives  the  surface 
current  in  miles  per  day  along  a  mean  meridian  of  150"*  W.,  easterly  cur- 
rent being  laid  off  above,  and  westerly  current  belo^v,  the  meridian  line, 
along  which  degrees  of  latitude  are  measured*  B  represents  the  distri- 
bution of  true  demitif,  that  is,  the  density  of  tho  water  due  to  its  salinity 
and  temperature  combined,  but  at  constant  pressure,  in  the  water  from 
the  surface  to  a  depth  of  200  fathoms.  As  these  lines  of  equal  density 
coincide  nearly  with  correepondiug  isothermal  lines,  tho  approximately 
corresponding  isothermals  are  indicated  in  the  diagrams.  Tho  red  lines 
intruding  nnconfonnably  into  tho  diagram  represent  density  at  coustant 
temperature  (eO""  F.),  which  is  proportional  to  salinity.  The  horizontal 
scale  of  degrees  of  latitude  is  the  same  for  both  diagrams.  The  current 
diagram  is  carried  to  lat,  7''  S.,  while  the  density  diagram  stops  at 
3^  48*  S.  The  easterly  current  was'fouud  between  the  parallels  of  5° 
and  10^  N.,  there  being  two  streaks  of  maximum  velocity,  one  between 
7°  and  S""  N.,  and  the  other  between  0°  and  10".  In  the  former  the 
mean  daily  set  was  54  miles;  in  the  latter  it  was  probably  quite  as 
high,  but  it  could  not  be  accurately  determined,  as  the  ship  parsed  from 
westeily  to  easterly  current  in  tho  Cu^tirse  of  the  24  hours,  and  the 
observed  current  of  20  miles  represented  the  difference  of  the  two.  The 
streaks  or  axes  of  strong  easterly  current  are  sharply  defined  hy  areas 
of  abnormally  low  surface  density.  The  whole  of  the  area  of  easterly 
running  water  ha.^  a  comparatively  low  density,  but  whei"©  theie  is  a 
sudden  acceleration  of  its  velocity  thero  is  a  correspondingly  sudden 
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drop  in  its  density,  so  that  the  existence  of  a  strong  easterly  current  in 
equatorial  regions  may  be  guessed  with  great  probability  by  the  use  of 
the  hydrometer.  Thus,  in  the  region  of  general  easterly  current,  tho 
specific  gravity  (at  60°  F.)  of  the  surface  ranged  between  1*0255  and 
1  *  0258,  but  where  the  current  was  strongest  it  fell  to  1  *  0249  in  lat. 
9°  28',  and  1-02475  in  kt.  7°  26'  N.  It  rose  rapidly  immediately  the 
westerly  running  water  was  reached,  being  1  •  02621  in  lat.  2°  34'  N. 

The  diagram  shows  also  in  a  very  marked  way  the  protective  action 
of  the  fresh  sui*face  water  in  preventing  the  penetration  of  heat  into  the 
lower  layers  of  the  water.  A  temperature  of  60°  F.  is  found  here  (lat, 
9°  10'  N.)  at  a  depth  of  50  fathoms  from  the  surface,  while  in  the 
westerly  running  current,  a  little  further  south  (lat.  2°  34'  N.),  the  same 
temperature  occurs  at  a  depth  of  over  100  fathoms.  The  eflfect  is  even 
more  striking  if  the  mean  temperature  of  corresponding  layers  is  com- 
pared as  in  the  following  table.  Besides  stations  267  and  270,  the  figures 
for  station  278,  in  lat.  17°  12'  S.,  with  the  island  of  Tahiti  in  sight 
are  given.  No  current  was  logged  here,  but  the  effect  of  high  surface 
salinity,  gradually  falling  as  the  depth  increases,  in  propagating  heat 
downwards,  is  made  particularly  evident 
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If  the  figures  in  these  tables  be  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tem- 
perature follows  the  density,  that  is,  the  further  the  high  density  pene- 
trates the  deeper  do  we  find  a  high  temperature.  At  station  278  the 
high  surface  density  is  found  to  persist  almost  undiminished  down  to 
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100  fathoms,  while  at  ^o.  270  it  does  not  persist  much  beyond  25 
fathoms.  Accordingly,  at  278  wo  fiDd  a  mean  temperature  between 
80  and  150  fathoms,  10  •3"'  higher  than  at  270.  From  the  flnrface  to  8Q 
fathoms  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  heat  in  tho 
water.  Besides  a  greater  range  of  salinity  in  tho  water  of  different 
layers  at  station  278  than  at  station  270,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  greater 
annual  range  of  surface  temperature  at  lat.  17^'  S.  than  at  lat,  2^  N.,  and 
this  will  also  be  helpful  in  propagating  heat  downwards.  Further,  at 
the  equatorial  station  the  concentrated  surface  water  is  being  hurried 
away  west  wards  at  a  rate  of  70  miles  in  24  hours,  while  at  lat.  17^  S.  it 
was  not  found  to  have  any  very  apparent  motion.  At  station  No.  207 
there  is  a  layer  of  very  low  salinity,  of  probably  not  moro  than  20 
fathoms  in  thickness,  yet  this  so  completely  screens  tho  water  below, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  layer  between  20  and  80  fathoms  is  17" 
lower  than  at  the  neighbouring  station  No.  270.  The  surface  water  at 
both  stations  is  moving  away  rapidly,  and  the  deeper  and  colder  water, 
which  rises  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  deficiency,  cools  the  surface  water 
at  both  stations  i  but  at  station  267,  however  much  tho  surface  water  be 
cooled,  it  still  floats  on  the  surface,  while  at  No.  270,  on  being  cooled  to 
tlie  same  temperature  as  the  water  immediately  below  it,  it  sinks 
through  it,  carrying  this  temperature  deeper. 

The  study  of  the  currents  of  equatorial  regions  would  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  tho  investigation.  Tho  counter  equatorial  current  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  and  its  dynamics  obscure.  Its  range  is  very  super- 
ficial, and  its  physical  conditions  can  lie  studied  without  the  elaborate 
and  costly  equipment  required  for  the  research  of  oceanic  depths. 

With  the  change  of  season  the  counter  equatorial  current  nhifts  its 
latitude,  but  within  narrow  limits.  It  seems  never  to  be  met  with  south 
of  the  equator  and  rarely  south  of  lat.  i°  N.  Its  extreme  fluctuations 
are  between  4°  N.  and  12^  N.*  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  occupies 
the  zone  between  7"  and  2^  N.  where  it  has  impressed  its  mark  on  the 
distribution  of  temperature  in  the  water  below  it.  In  Diagram  B,  whero 
the  lines  of  true  demtii^  coincide  closely  with  the  isothermal  lines,  wo  see 
the  isothei'mal  of  50  (coinciding  with  1-027)  approach  within  110 
fathoms  of  the  surface  at  the  station  in  lat,  9"'  28',  and  it  falls  away  to 
below  200  fathoms  on  both  sides.  The  vermilion  line  passing  un con- 
formably through  the  above  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  concentrated 
watei-s  of  the  !?outh-ea8t  trade  wind  district  penetrate.  To  the  left  hand 
or  north  of  this  line  all  tho  water  is  at  a  density  (at  60"  F.)  below  1  •02<). 
The  water  is  diluted  both  by  diffusion  of  the  rain  water  above  and  the 
rising  of  abysmal  water  from  below  without  mixture  with  any  conoon- 
tratcd  surface  water. 

In  tb©  Western  Pacific  on  tho  voyage  from  Admiralty  Island  to 
Japan  in  March,  tho  Cfmltenger  passed  through  no  similar  easterly 
current,  but  here  it  is  probably  completely  checked  by  the  strength  of  the 
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north-east  monsoon  and  may  be  mucli  intensified  at  the  other  seasons  by 
the  south-east  monsoon. 

The  temperature  observations  showed  the  enormous  amount  of  highly 
heated  comparatively  dense  water  flowing  at  this  season  steadily  west- 
ward towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  its  progress  from  the  meridian  of 
150°  W.  to  that  of  145°  E.  the  westerly  stream  has  taken  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  heat.  The  velocity  of  the  western  current  is  not  so  great, 
but  its  axis  lies  in  the  same  latitude,  namely  between  2"^  and  3^  N.  The 
surface  temperature  is  over  83°  F.,  and  at  90  fathoms  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  still  above  80^  Between  these  depths  the  water  has  on 
an  average  a  temperature  about  5°  higher  at  the  western  than  at  the 
central  station.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  layer  between  the  surface 
and  140  fathoms,  where  the  temperature  curves  cut  each  other,  is  69*8° 
at  the  central  station,  and  77*5  at  the  western.  The  current  logged 
at  the  western  station  was  30  miles,  while  it  was  70  miles  at  the 
central  one. 

To  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  equatorial  bights  of  the  western 
shores  of  Africa  and  America  we  have  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
distribution  of  temperature  in  the  coast  waters.  The  transition  from 
equatorial  heat  to  extratropical  cold  is  very  marked;  on  the  North 
American  shore,  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Oalifomian  peninsula ;  on  the  North  African,  at  Cape  Yerd  ;  on  the 
South  American  shore,  at  Cape  Blanco ;  and  on  the  South  African,  at 
Cape  Frio.  These  areas  are  coloured  green  on  the  map.  The  very  low 
temperature  of  the  coast  water  is  particularly  remarkable  on  the  Morocco 
coast,  and  it  extends  round  Cape  Spartel  into  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Here  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water  is  usually  10°  F.  lower 
than  on  the  European  side  of  the  Straits.  Similarly,  oflf  Mogador  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  water  inshore  is  60°  F.,  while  it  is  70°  F. 
20  miles  out  at  sea.  The  delightful  climate  of  Tangiers  and  the  low 
temperature  of  Mogador,  are  directly  due  to  the  existence  of  this  water 
on  the  shore.  The  same  comparatively  cool  water  is  found  all  the  way 
down  the  African  coast  as  far  as  Capo  Yerd. 

On  the  west  coast  of  South  Africa  there  is  not  much  experience  of  sea- 
water  temperatures,  but  the  characteristics  of  the  climate  on  shore,  are  a 
low  temperature,  much  cloud  and  mist,  no  rain,  and  barren  waterless 
country.  On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  surface 
water  inshore  has  a  temperature  about  10 '  F.  lower  than  the  water  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  side  of  the  Cape,  and  all  the  way  northwards  as  far  as 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda  the  barrenness  of  the  land  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  fruit  fulness  of  the  sea,  which  everywhere  abounds  with  fish, 
indicating  cold  water. 

The  abnormally  cold  water  found  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
has  been  well  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  principally  by 
the  works  of  Humboldt.    In  the  months  of  April  and  May  of  1885, 1 
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mado  tlie  voyage  along  the  coast,  from  ValpamiBO  to  San  FranciBCo, 
and  carefully  obeerved  tho  tetnporatnre  and  density  of  thesnrfac^  water 
seveml  times  a  day. 

My  voyage  being  made  in  the  montlia  of  April  and  May,  tbe  season 
was  autumn  in  tho  sonlieni  liomispherej  and  spring  in  tho  northern. 
The  water  onght  therefore  to  have  been  abont  its  highest  temporatnro 
dnring  the  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Sonth  America,  As  on  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  it  was  observed  that  the  lowest  temperature  waa  always  fonnd 
closest  inshore,  also  that  the  cold  inshore  water  was  green,  wlule  10 
or  15  miles  out  it  was  warm,  and  of  tho  deep  nltramarine  pecnliar  to 
tropical  ocean  water.  From  Cof|nimho  to  Piragua  the  temperature 
averaged  (j(f  F.,  l>eiTig  as  low  as  57^  just  outside  Coquimbo,  and  being 
actually  60"*  F.  iu  Pisagua  anchorage,  in  lat,  19^  30'  S.  At  Arica  it  was 
67^  F.,  and  crossing  the  bight,  where  tho  course  lay  in  open  water,  the 
temperature  rose  to  73^,  but  full  again  on  closing  the  shore,  being  as  low 
as  59  •  5^  when  5  miles  off  Independoncia  Bay,  in  lat.  14^  S.  Further  along 
the  coast  it  averaged  about  Cl'\  and  in  Payta  anchorage,  in  lat.  5*^  S.,  it 
was  63*5°  F,,  though  tho  heat  on  shore  was  intolerable.  On  leaving 
Payta  the  ship  ronnded  Capo  Blanco,  and  in  a  distance  of  35  miles,  during 
the  night,  the  temperature  rose  from  65^  to  75',  In  rounding  Cape 
Blanco  the  ship  had  entered  equatorial  waters.  The  characteristics  of 
the  South  American  coajit  waters  wero  similar  to  those  of  tho  Morocco 
coast — the  water  cool,  and  the  land  desert.  There  is  no  stream  or  current 
sufficient  to  afifect  the  passages  of  ships  to  the  eon  th ward  of  Cape  Blanco. 
Northward  of  Cape  Blanco  currents  are  met  with  running  sometimes  in 
one  direction  J  and  sometimes  in  another. 

From  the  Guayaquil  river  tho  ship  left  the  coast  and  steamed  straight 
to  Panama,  and  tho  surface  temperature  varied  from  75^  to  80^  F.^ 
which,  for  e(]uatorial  water,  is  comparatively  cool.  The  climate  of 
Panama  is  remarkable.  From  January  to  May  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  air.  Mn  Ward,  first  officer  of  tho 
s.a.  CoUma,  in  which  I  made  tho  passage  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco, 
Icept  very  careful  meteorological  logs,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for 
much  information  abont  the  coast,  which  he  kindly  comninnicated  to  me. 
At  the  end  of  February  1885  the  mean  (of  four  days)  temperature,  at 
midnight,  of  the  air  was  77^  F.  and  of  the  water  75*5,  and  at  noon 
that  of  the  air  was  83*2'^  and  of  the  water  74*8^,  so  that  at  noon  tho 
temperiiture  of  tho  water  was  8*4°  lower  than  that  of  the  air.  At  other 
seasons  of  the  year  the  warm  counter  equatorial  water  extonda  southward 
of  Panama  and  communieates  to  it  the  same  oi>pre8sive  climate  to  bo 
found  further  north  along  the  coast  of  Central  America.  From  Panama 
as  far  as  Cape  Corrientea  the  temperature  of  the  surface  water  was  above 
80*^  F.,  and  nearly  always  above  84**  F,,  at  times  as  high  aa  88°  and 
8l>°  F.  It  gradually  declined  after  rounding  the  cape  to  77 '4^  when 
anchoring  at  Mazatlan,     On  getting  nnder  way  in  the  afternoon  tho 
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temp3raturo  of  the  surface  water  was  75*  8°,  and  the  cold  water  must  have 
come  very  close  to  the  surface,  for  water  taken  from  the  wash  when  the  ship 
was  going  astern  had  a  temperature  of  72  •  8°.  AU  the  way  across  the 
month  of  the  Gulf  of  California  the  water  was  very  constantly  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  78°  F.,  with  a  deep  ultramarine  colour.  Both  these  character- 
istics began  to  change  as  the  mountainous  coast  of  Lower  California 
was  approached.  At  2  p.m.  the  temperature  fell  to  75  •  8°,  but  recovered 
again  to  77 '0°  at  4  p.m.,  when  the  ship  was  less  than  two  miles  off 
shore,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  St.  Lucas.  The  change  now  became 
very  evident  to  the  senses,  and  at  4.35  p.m.,  after  the  rocky  promontory 
had  been  passed,  the  temperature  was  73 *4^  and  at  5.45  p.m.,  while 
still  close  inshore,  the  temperature  of  the  water  had  fallen  to  64*4°,  and 
its  colour  was  quite  green.  On  leaving  the  shore  the  temperature  rose 
to  66  *  8°,  and  next  morning  at  8  a.m.  it  had  fallen  to  59°,  when  abont 
two  miles  off  Marguarete  Island.  The  number  of  sharks  off  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  and  indeed  far  out  into  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  was  quite  ex- 
traordinary. Quantities  of  large  fish  with  the  glistening  scales  of 
salmon  were  jumping  in  the  water  close  to  the  shore  round  Cape  St. 
Lucas.  The  temperature  of  the  water  remained  constantly  at  about 
60°  F.  until,  after  passing  Santa  Barbara,  the  ship  rounds  Cape  Con- 
cepciun,  when  the  temperature  fell  to  52°  F.  It  was  50°  at  the  entrance 
of  San  Francisco  harbour. 

These  sharp  transitions  are  found  only  close  inshore,  and  they  have 
usually  been  attributed  to  surface  currents  from  higher  latitudes.  This 
explanation  is  at  variance  with  the  observations  of  navigators  on  the 
coasts,  who  do  not  notice  any  currents  which  would  be  strong  enough  to 
bring  water  many  hundreds  of  miles  under  a  burning  sun  without  sen- 
sible rise  in  temperature.  The  occurrence  of  these  coast  areas  of  abnor- 
mally cold  water  is  explained  when  we  recognise  that  they  are  the  wind- 
ward shores  of  the  oceans.  The  trade  winds  blow  from  them  towards 
the  equator,  and  in  doing  so  mechanically  remove  water,  which  has  to  bo 
supplied  from  the  readiest  source.  This  source  is  the  deep  water  lying 
off  the  continental  coast,  which  is  supplied  by  a  gradual  drift  of  cold 
water  from  high  latitudes.  Hence,  though  the  low  temperature  of  the 
coast  waters  referred  to  is  due  to  the  cold  of  high  latitudes,  it  is  not  sup- 
plied by  a  long  surface  current,  but  by  a  short  vertical  one.  This  view- 
is  very  strongly  supported  not  only  by  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
but  by  its  other  characteristics,  especially  colour.  The  outside  ocean 
water  is  of  an  intense  ultramarine  blue  ;  the  coast  water  off  Mogador  had 
the  clear  olive-green  colour  met  with  constantly  in  Antarctic  seas.  The 
same  is  observed  on  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  have  these  waters  investigated  from 
a  biological  point  of  view.  No  waters  in  the  ocean  so  teem  with  life  as 
those  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  A  bucket  of  water  collected 
over  the  side  is  turbid  with  living  organisms,  the  food  of  countless  shoals 
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of  fisli,  who,  in  thoir  turn,  afford  prey  for  innumerable  schools  of  porpoises. 
One  remarkable  school  which  accompanied  the  ship  for  some  time  con- 
sisted entirely  of  females,  each  accompanied  by  a  calf  following  in  her 
wake  and  mimicking  her  every  movement.  Along  with  abundance  of 
life  this  coast  unites  facilities  for  investigating  it.  At  every  port  there 
are  plenty  of  shore  boats  anxious  for  a  fare,  and  with  a  tow  net  and  a 
few  bottles  a  naturalist  might  make  a  rich  collection  of  the  shore-water 
fauna  of  the  coast  in  one  trip  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama. 

The  characteristics  of  inshore  water  of  the  windward  coasts  of  the 
oceans  are,  an  abnormally  low  temperature,  usually  a  comparatively  low 
density,  and  always  a  pronounced  and  peculiar  green  colour.  These 
characteristics  are  found  most  marked  in  the  water  between  the  shore 
and  the  100  fathom  line.  The  water,  as  it  drifts  out  to  sea,  rapidly 
loses  its  low  temperature,  and  its  green  colour  is  bleached.  In  the  year 
1883  when,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Silvertown  Company,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  some  researches  in  their  ship  Dacta,  I 
dredged  a  number  of  shells  from  the  Dacia  Bank,  lying  between  Teneriffe 
and  Madeira.  These  shells  were  all  stained  with  a  green  colour,  which 
came  out  and  coloured  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  preserved.  I  sub- 
mitted this  coloured  spirit  to  my  friend  Professor  Hartley,  of  Dublin, 
and  he  determined  the. colouring  matter  to  be  a  species  of  chloropbylL 
Some  of  the  coloured  spirit  of  the  Challenger  collection  was  then  sent  by 
Mr.  Murray,  with  the  result  that  Professor  Hartley  detected  chlorophyll 
in  it  also.  The  diatoms  so  abundant  in  the  surface  waters  of  Antarctic 
regions,  give  the  water  and  the  ice  exactly  the  colour  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  coast  waters  of  windward  shores.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  determine,  by  careful  observations  and  investigation, 
if  the  green  colour  of  these  coast  waters  is  directly  or  indirectly  due 
to  the  presence  of  chlorophyll. 

A  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the  cold  water  on 
the  windward  shores  is  due  to  a  submarine  source,  has  been  quite  recently 
supplied  by  the  observations  of  Captain  Hoffmann  of  the  German  man- 
of-war  Motce,  on  a  voyage  from  Zanzibar  to  Aden.  Zanzibar  was  left  on 
28th  June,  1886,  Cape  Gardafui  was  passed  on  5th  July,  and  Aden 
reached  on  11th  July,  1886.  The  season  was  therefore  that  of  the 
strongest  south-east  trade  wind  in  the  southern  part  and  of  the  south- 
west monsoon  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Captain 
Hoffmann  kept  as  close  to  the  coast  as  possible,  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
checking  and  correcting  the  sailing  direction  for  this  little-frequented 
coast,  but  also  in  order  to  test  the  view  which  he  held  that  the  inshore 
passage  at  this  season  was  not  so  risky  as  was  commonly  held.  He 
found  this  view  completely  justified,  both  wind  and  sea  being  much  less 
and  more  uniform.  The  daily  epitome  of  weather  during  the  few  days 
spent  on  this  coast  was — sea-breeze  from  midday  to  midnight,  fresh 
enough  to  enable  progress  to  be  made  under  steam  and  sail,  then  a  light 
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land  breeze  till  8  a.m.,  and  in  the  forenoon  calm.  The  sea  breeze  would 
be  a  fair  wind  for  the  Mowe^  and  its  lightness  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  the  sails  alone  were  not  thought  sufficient  for  making  passage, 
especially  when  assisted  by  the  very  strong  northerly  current.  On  one 
day  240  miles  were  made  good,  although  the  highest  speed  logged  was 
only  6*5  knots.  This  gives  an  average  of  3* 5  knots  per  hour  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  and,  as  all  these  currents  are  aifected  by  tidal  in- 
fluences, its  maximum  speed  may  have  been  much  greater.  Captain 
Hoflfmann  says : — "  At  Cape  Warschek  (lat.  2°  30'  N.)  strong  cross  cur- 
rents were  observed,  and  it  seemed  that  the  along-shore  current  here  swept 
out  to  sea.  The  remarkable  change  in  temperature  which  here  commences 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  change  of  current.  Up  to  this  point 
the  temperature  both  of  air  and  water  had  remained  sensibly  the  same 
(77®  F.)  as  at  Zanzibar,  As  soon  as  the  strong  current  had  ceased,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  fell  rapidly  between  the  parallels  of  4°  N.  and 
8°  N.,  and  attained  at  Kas  al  Khyle  the  abnormally  low  minimum  of 
69°  F.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  temperature  of  the  air  felL  With 
a  clear  sky  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  at  midday  above  68°  F.,  so  that 
exposure  to  the  direct  sun  was  in  no  way  disagreeable.  The  horizon  was 
hazy,  and  at  night  there  was  heavy  dew.  The  sea  had  a  deep  olive-green, 
often  almost  black,  appearance;  close  to  the  coast  it  was  clear  green. 
In  the  seas  of  normal  temperature  the  colour  of  the  water  was  always 
deep  blue.  In  every  other  region  of  the  sea  one  would  conclude  from 
these  observations  that  there  was  here  a  polar  stream.  Here  it  will  be 
impossible  to  avoid  admitting  a  rising  of  the  water  from  greater  depths. 
It  is  proved  thus,  in  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  regions,  the  water  is  cooled  down  to  near  the  freezing  point." 

"VVe  have  seen  that  the  season  when  Captain  Hoflfmann  passed  along 
this  coast  was  that  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  at  this  season  the 
Somali  coast  is  a  pronounced  windward  shore,  and  exhibits  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  corresponding  coasts  of  Morocco  and  western  Son  th 
America. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  above  the  President  said. 

The  paper  to  be  read  was  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  would  give  the  results,, 
some  of  them  of  much  interest  and  originality,  of  his  deep-sea  explorations.  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  the  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  important  department 
of  physical  geography,  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Challenger 
in  the  now  famous  voyage  round  the  world  of  that  vessel,  and  he  has  since  added  to 
his  experience  by  accompanying,  as  a  volunteer,  the  ^i^cawecr,  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Silvertown  Company,  on  its  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  sounding  and  dredging  the  sea-bottom,  preparatory  to  the  laying  of  the 
West  African  cable. 

After  the  paper. 

Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommannet  said  that  oceanography  would  now  take  a 
prominent  place  among  the  sciences  which  investigated  the  conditions  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.    He  would  not  criticise  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  which  the 
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lecturer  had  brought  before  the  meeting,  but  he  wished  to  ask  one  question  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  evaporation  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  shown 
very  clearly  what  the  result  was  of  the  drift  of  the  winds,  but  he  had  omitted  to 
show  what  was  the  result  of  evaporation.  The  Society  was  very  much  indebted  to 
him  for  the  investigations  that  he  had  made.  He  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  scientific  observations  during  the  Challenger  trip, 
which  showed  to  a  small  extent  what  was  going  on  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean  and 
jiwakened  a  desire  that  similar  expeditions  might  be  carried  out  at  a  future  day. 
At  the  present  time  very  little  was  known  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  in  the  higher  latitudes  above  30%  and  within  the  Antarctic  zone. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  answer,  said  that  evaporation  undoubtedly  produced  cold,  and 
he  had  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  connection  with  that  matter.  The  con- 
clusion he  arrived  at  was  that  the  effect  of  the  evaporation  was  greater  upon  the  air 
above  the  water  than  upon  the  water  itself,  because  the  water  was  rapidly  warmed 
by  the  sun.  The  consequence  was  rather  remarkable.  Normally  the  air  above  the 
'  ocean  was  cooler  than  the  water  below  it,  and  where  it  was  found  that  the  water 
was  warmer  than  the  air  a  normal  state  of  things  might  exist ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  was  found  that  the  water  was  colder  than  the  air,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
that  water  came  from  another  region. 

Admiral  Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock  said  he  was  snrpriseil  at  one  observation 
ivhich  Mr.  Buchanan  had  made,  namely,  that  coral  could  not  live  at  a  temperature 
below  68%  because  he  knew  that  coral  was  abundant  at  Bermuda  which  was  IQP  north 
of  the  tropics.  He  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Buchanan  what  was  the  lowest  depth  at  which 
the  coral  insect  worked.  He  had  always  understood  that  the  temperature  of  water 
at  its  maximum  density  was  about  39^,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  had  stated  that  the  tem- 
perature fell  below  that.  He  would  therefore  ask  what  was  the  lowest  temperature 
with  which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  acquainted. 

Mr.  Buchanan  replying  to  Sir  Leopold,  said  the  maximum  density  of  distilled 
water  was  39^,  but  of  sea  water  below  28^  Fahr.,  and  in  high  southern  latitudes  the 
freezing  point  of  salt  water  was  28°.  With  regard  to  the  coral  question,  Bermuda 
was  in  a  very  warm  area.  In  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  the  warm  water  attained 
a  very  great  depth.  There  were  corals  and  cqrals.  Those  which  he  referred  to 
formed  atolls  and  reefs ;  his  belief  was  that  they  did  not  live  in  water  of  a  lower 
temperature  than  68°,  but  there  were  plenty  of  deep  sea  corals  which  lived  in  an 
ice-cold  temperature,  and  in  one  of  his  expeditions  he  examined  a  remarkable  shoal 
of  deep  sea  corals,  at  500  fathoms,  in  water  of  50°.  In  course  of  time  that  no 
<ioubt  would  ccme  to  the  surface,  and  if  it  met  with  warm  water,  which  he  did  not 
think  it  would,  it  would  give  rise  to  a  coral  island.  That  was  the  way  in  which 
many  coral  islands  were  formed* 

Dr.  Rae  said  that  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  found  warm  water  underneath  the  cold,  and 
that  was  easily  accounted  for.  The  Gulf  Stream  wns  much  Salter  than  the  Arctic 
water,  and  when  it  got  cooled  down  to  a  greater  density  it  met  the  water  from  the 
Arctic,  which  from  the  thawing  of  the  snow  and  ice  was  very  fresh  on  the  surface. 
As  soon  as  the  Gulf  Stream  water  met  it,  being  heavier  than  the  Arctic  water,  it 
dipped  down.  Both  Leigh  Smith  and  Parry  found  a  stratum  of  water  warmer 
than  that  on  the  surface  at  a  considerable  depth  near  Spitzbergen.  Another  curious 
thing  was  that  Payer,  when  he  discovered  Franz-Josef  Land,  found  very  early  in  the 
season  an  open  sea  in  a  narrow  strait  abounding  with  water-fowL  His  impression 
was  that  that  strait  was  kept  open  because  there  was  a  shallow  part  with  deep  waters 
at  each  end,  and  the  warm  waters  ascending  from  below  kept  the  surface  from 
freezing.  On  the  other  side,  towards  Davis  Straits,  those  who  had  taken  soundings 
had  found  no  such  current    The  Gulf  Stream  did  not  extend  in  that  direction. 

No.  XII.— Dec.  1886.]  3  f 
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The  Fbesidekt,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  said  that  the 
long  and  careful  study  he  had  given  to  the  subject  entitled  him  to  their  heartiest 
acknowledgments.  He  had  shown  the  great  analogy  between  the  forces  which  ojierate 
on  the  sea  and  those  which  ojxirate  on  land.  He  (the  President)  felt  himself  quite 
incapable  of  making  any  observations  on  a  subject  which  was  so  new,  but  he  was  sure 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  must  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  commendation  passed 
upon  his  paper  by  two  such  authorities  as  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney  and  Sir  Leopold 
M'Clintock.  He  hoped  that  the  Society  might  have  another  opportunity  of  hearing 
Mr.  Buchanan  on  this  interesting  subject. 


Beceni  French  Explorations  in  the  Ogowe-Congo  Region. 

By  Major  E.  de  Lannoy  de  Bissy. 

All  the  explorations  in  this  part  of  Africa  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
It  is  hardly  thirty  years  since  Du  Chaillu  revealed  the  extent  of  the  basin  of  the 
Ogowe ;  twenty-four  since  Genoyer  and  Serval  crossed  by  land  from  the  basin  of  the 


Gabon  into  that  of  the  Ogowe;  thirteen  since  Walker  ascended  the  Ogowe  to  Lope. 
Oompidgne  and  Marche  only  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ivindo  in  1874,  whilst  the 
expedition  of  Pierre  de  Brazza  and  Dr.  Ballay,  which  defined  the  basin  of  the  Ogowe 
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and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Alima  and  Likona,  only  terminated  in  November 
1878.  Lastly,  the  glorious  discovery  of  the  'whole  course  of  the  Congo,  by  Stanley, 
was  accomplished  as  recently  as  1877. 

Putting  these  earlier  exploratory  journeys  behind  us,  we  propose  on  the  present 
occasion  merely  to  deal  with  those  expeditions  which  have  taken  place  since  1878, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  last  two  journeys  of  De  Brazza  and  with  those  of  Dr.  Ballay, 
Lieut.  Mizon,  and  Captain  Eouvier,  these  being  the  more  important  from  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view. 

Pierre  de  BixLzzd's  Second  Journey^  1879-82. 

During  his  first  expedition  De  Brazza,  jointly  with  Dr.  Ballay,  had  discovered  a 
direct  route  leading  from  the  Gabon  along  the  Ogowe  and  Alima,  to  the  Congo. 
His  second  expedition  had  for  its  object  the  extension  of  French  influence  in  the 
countries  recently  discovered,  and  the  establishment  of  two  stations,  one  on  the 
Upper  Ogowe,  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo. 

He  accomplished  his  task  very  rapidly,  for  six  months  after  his  departure  from 
Europe,  which  had  taken  place  on  December  27th,  1879,  he  was  able  to  announce  that 
his  first  station  had  been  founded  at  Ngimi  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ogowe  with 
the  Passa ;  and  that  having  made  a  treaty  with  Makoko,  the  ruler  of  the  Bateke,  in 
September  1880,  he  was  able  soon  afterwards  to  found  his  second  station  at  Ntamo- 
Nkuno  (Stanley  Pool).  He  then  descended  the  Congo  by  the  right  bank,  met 
Stanley  at  Vivi,  and  was  back  at  the  Gabon  on  December  16th. 

His  task  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  accomplished  had  not  circumstances 
delayed  the  departure  of  Dr.  Ballay,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  conveyance 
of  a  steam-launch  to  the  Alima,  and  of  Lieut.  Mizon,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
stations  founded  by  De  Brazza. 

When  Dc  Brazza  arrived  at  the  Gabon,  Dr.  Ballay  had  not  yet  made  his  appear* 
ance.  De  Brazza,  anxious  about  the  men  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  far  in  the 
interior,  started  once  more  from  Libreville  only  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had 
arrived  there.  The  enforced  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  at  Nghimi  (since  known  as- 
Franccville)  was  employed  in  victualling  his  post*s,  in  opening  up  a  carriage  road  to 
the  Alima,  and  in  organising  the  transport  along  the  Ogowe. 

The  arrival  of  Lieut.  Mizon  at  Ngimi  on  September  22nd,  1881,  set  him  free. 
He  then  undertook  to  discover  a  practicable  route  connecting  Ntamo  (Stanley  Pool)- 
with  the  Atlantic.  On  this  errand  bent  he  arrived  at  the  Niadi  (or  Upper  Kuilu> 
on  March  9th,  1882,  and  at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  this  river  presented  the 
sought-for  facilities.  He  therefore  searched  for  a  convenient  branch-route  con- 
necting the  Niadi  with  the  Congo  at  Vivi  Unfortunately,  just  when  on  the  point 
of  discovering  such  a  route,  he  was  attacked  in  a  Bakamba  village,  and  compelled  to 
travel  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Landana,  where  he  arrived  on  April  17th,  1882. 
He  immediately  returned  to  France. 

The  scientific  results  of  this  expedition  were  of  considerable  importance.  The 
watershed  between  the  Congo  and  the  Ogowe  had  been  determined ;  the  course  of 
the  Congo  between  lat.  3°  S.  and  Stanley  Pool,  up  till  then  only  known  through  the 
rapid  passage  of  Stanley,  had  been  laid  down  more  correctly,  Stanley  Pool  itself 
being  shifted  80  miles  to  the  westward ;  and  lastly,  the  valleys  of  the  Niadi  and  Jue 
were  ascertained  to  present  fsicilities  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  connecting 
Ntamo-Nkuna  with  the  Atlantic.  De  Brazza  moreover  furnished  some  geological 
notes  on  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Babwende  and  the  Basundi,  and  collected  a 
mass  of  information  on  the  various  tribes,  their  numbers,  customs,  aptitudes  and 
interests.    He  laid  down  his  routes  by  numerous  astronomical  observations,  and 
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determined  a  large  number  of  altitudes.    Among  others  be  determined  the  latitudes 
of  tbe  following  places : — 


Ngantnlli 2  £9    0  1 

OkotoBuali     ..      ..  3    6  28 

Nkano       3  11     0 

Nboto        3  17  28 

Makaka 3  29  30 


N-iri 3  54    0 

Minga       4  30  45 

Mezu-Maiiioko  4  35  40 

Mukasu 4    4  44 


De  Brazza's  Third  Expedition,  1883-86. 

Tbe  success  with  which  De  Brazza  bad  accomplished  his  second  mission  led  to 
bis  return  to  tbe  Ogowe,  a  year  afterwards,  as  "  Government  CommissioDer.*  He 
embarked  on  March  19th,  1883,  with  a  numerous  staff,  carrying  with  him  the  treaty 
be  bad  made  with  tbe  Makoko  in  1880,  and  which  tbe  French  Chambers  bad 
ratified  on  November  21st,  1882. 

Liberally  supplied  with  stores  and  merchandise,  and  enjoying  moreover  the 
assistance  of  several  devoted  followers.  Do  Brazza  was  enabled  to  carry  out  bis 
instructions  successfully,  not  only  by  extending  geographical  explorations  and 
securing  the  routes  connecting  the  Ogowe  and  Congo  by  a  chain  of  posts,  but  also  by 
taking  possession  of  several  desirable  territories  in  the  kingdom  of  Loango  and  in 
tbe  basin  of  tbe  Kuilu. 

On  April  22nd  bo  landed  at  Libreville.  A  week  later  he  was  already  on  the 
road  to  tbe  lower  Ogowe,  where  he  immediately  founded  the  stations  of  Cape  Lopez 
and  Lambarene. 

Having  despatched  his  first  caravan  under  Lieut.  Mizon  into  the  interior, 
De  Brazza  left  lor  Loango,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Lieut.  Cordier  of  tbe  Navy, 
and  placed  M.  Dolisie  in  charge  of  that  place.  This  done  he  returned  to  Libreville 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Lambarene,  where  tbe  main  body  of  the  expedition  bad 
been  concentrated,  with  which  be  left  in  June  1883,  for  tbe  interior.  He 
was  accompanied,  amongst  others,  by  Lieut.  Mizon,  by  the  Fathers  d*Avczac  and 
Bichet,  and  by  M.  de  Rbins,  who  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  tbe 
Lolo. 

During  the  journey  inland  the  posts  of  Njole,  Ashuka,  and  Madiville  were 
established.    On  July  22nd  tbe  bead  of  the  column  arrived  at  Ngimi  (France ville). 

Immediately  after  bis  arrival  De  Brazza  organised  the  transport  service  between 
tbe  Ogowe  and  tbe  Alima,  where  Dr.  Ballay  was  at  the  time  employed  in  putting 
together  a  steam  launch  and  in  negotiations  with  tbe  Bafuru  for  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river.  The  transport  service  having  been  satisfactorily  organised,  De  Brazza 
joined  Dr.  Ballay,  the  negotiations  were  carried  to  a  favourable  conclusion,  and  on 
October  16tb,  1883,  Dr.  Ballay  was  able  to  start  down  the  river  in  a  canoe,  escorted 
by  tbe  Bafuru. 

De  Brazza  himself  embarked  in  the  steam  launch  Le  Ballay  at  Lekete  on 
February  15th,  1884.  He  descended  the  Alima  and  then  the  Congo;  landed  at 
Nganchu  on  March  27th,  and  on  the  30th  of  tbe  same  month  solemnly  placed  the 
ratified  treaty  into  the  hands  of  the  Makoko,  around  whom  were  gathered  numerous 
feudatories.  He  then  returned  to  Nganchu,  continued  the  voyage  down  tbe  Congo, 
and  towards  the  end  of  April  arrived  at  Ktamo,  or  "  Brazzaville  "  as  it  is  called,  in 
conformity  with  a  resolution  of  tbe  Paris  Geographical  Society  passed  on  June  23rd, 
1882. 

The  natives  received  De  Brazza  in  the  warmest  manner,  and  Mpohontaba,  tbe 
representative  of  the  Makoko,  formally  made  over  to  him  the  territory  over  which 
he  rules.    M.  de  Chavannes  was  plao^  in  charge  of  tbe  station. 
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De  Brazza  left  Stanley  Pool  on  June  Ist,  1884,  and  returned  b}-  way  of  the  Congo 
and  the  Alima  to  Franceville  and  the  Ogowe.  Having  ascertained  that  everything 
was  going  on  satisfactorily  under  the  able  managementof  M.  de  Lastours,he  at  once 
returned  to  the  Congo,  where  he  encountered  M.  de  Dolisie,  newly  arrived  from 
Loango  by  the  Euilu-Ludima  route.  M.  Dolisie  asked  permission  to  enter  into 
relations  with  the  Ubangi.  To  this  De  Brazza  acceded.  M.  Dolisie  was  at  once 
placed  in  charge  of  the  steam  launch,  whilst  De  Brazza  reascended  the  Alima.  On 
December  1st,  1884  he  was  back  at  the  coast. 

He  there  organised  a  great  expedition  for  the  Congo.  Everything  being  ready 
he  started  about  the  middle  of  March  1885  with  150  carriers,  and  reached  France- 
ville without  difficulty.  The  only  unfavourable  news  which  ho  received  was  that  of 
M.  de  Lastours,  one  of  his  most  able  assistants,  who  died  in  his  leader's  arms  at 
Madiville.  After  a  prolonged  stay  at  Franceville,  De  Brazza  was  preparing  to 
explore  the  Nkunja-Ubangi,  when,  on  July  15th,  he  received  orders  to  return  to 
France.  He  started  at  once  by  way  of  the  Alima  and  the  Congo,  which  he  ascended 
to  Ubangi,  and  reached  home  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  nine  months. 

Important  geographical  work  was  accomplished  by  the  various  members  of  this 
expedition.  M.  du  Khins  mapped  the  Ogowe  as  high  up  as  the  Lolo;  M.  de  Lastours 
made  a  flying  survey  of  its  tributary,  the  Nkoni,  and  Dr.  Ballay  surveyed  the  Alima 
down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Congo.  Jacques  de  Brazza  took  charge  of  an 
exploring  party  which  M.  de  Lastoure  was  to  have  commanded.  Leaving  Madiville 
on  July  lOth,  1885,  he  penetrated  in  a  northerly  direction  as  far  as  lat.  2°  30'  N., 
and  then  navigated  the  Sekoli  or  Sanga  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Congo.* 
M.  Dolisie,  in  May  1884,  completed  a  survey  of  the  Kuilu-Niadi,  and  subsequently, 
whilst  ascending  the  Congo,  he  discovered  the  mouths  of  the  rivera  Mosaka  and  Sanga, 
and  built  the  station  of  Nkunja  on  the  Ubangi.  Commander  Cordier,  whilst  stationed 
on  the  coast,  made  some  surveys  in  Loango,  and  Jacques  de  Brazza  sent  home 
valuable  collections  illustrating  every  department  of  natural  science. 

As  to  fiEusilities  for  communication,  as  many  as  twenty  stations  were  added  to  the 
five  previously  existing,  viz.  Franceville,  Kkini  (post  of  the  Graloa),  Brazzaville 
(Ntamo),  Loango,  and  Punta  Negra.  The  new  stations  were  Cape  Lopez,  Lambarene, 
Njole,  Okota,t  Obombi,t  Ashuka,  Bowe,  Bunji,t  Madiville  and  Dnme,t  on  the 
Ogowe ;  Diele,  Ngambo,t  Leketi  and  Mboshi  (Pombo),  on  the  Alima ;  Nkunja  and 
Bonga  t  in  Ubangi,  and  Kiari  Ludima,  Ngotu  and  Lower  Euilu  in  the  basin  of  the 
Niadi.  Even  more  satisfactory  was  the  fact  that  this  solid  success  had  been  achieved 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood  and  at  the  trifling  cost  of  90,000/.  It  is  only  natural 
under  these  circimistances  that  M.  de  Brazza's  services  should  have  been  appreciated 
in  France,  and  that  the  further  development  of  thiB  new  colony  should  have  been 
intrusted  to  him  as  "Commissaire  du  Gouvemement.'*  Already  (August  1886) 
several  membera  of  his  staff  have  left  France  for  the  Congo. 

Dr.  Ballay  s  Second  Journey^  1880-84. 

In  1875  Dr.  Ballay  had  accompanied  M.  de  Brazza  up  the  Ogowe,  and  crossing 
the  watershed,  had  explored  the  Alima  for  several  days'  journey,  until  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  natives  compelled  him  to  turn  to  the  northward.  In  November  1878 
he  returned  to  France,  his  health  having  much  sufiered. 

In  November  1880  Dr.  Ballay  started  for  Africa  once  more.  He  arrived  at  the 
(Jabon  in  March  1881,  and  spent  the  time  up  till  July  on  the  lower  Ogowe  in  pre- 
parations for  the  great  expedition  which  it  was  intended  to  despatch  into  the  interior. 


•  See  *  Prooeedings  R.G.B.,'  1886,  p.  648. 
t  Since  abandoDed. 
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This  necessitated  a  flying  visit  to  France,  but  in  December  he  was  once  more  on  the 
lower  Ogowe.  However,  the  trials  of  the  steam  launches  once  more  delayed  his 
departure,  and  he  employed  this  enforced  leisure  in  exploring  the  navigable  portion 
of  the  Ngimie. 

At  length,  in  August  1882,  Dr.  Ballay  was  able  to  start,  carrying  with  him  a 
steam  launch  named  after  himself  Le  Ballay.  The  march  proved  difficult  and 
tedious,  but  at  length  the  party  reached  Osika  on  the  Lekila,  a  tributary  of  the 
Alima,  where  the  boat  was  mounted  and  launched  in  June  1883. 

Whilst  this  work  was  in  progress  Dr.  Ballay  explored  the  neighbouring  Bateko 
country,  determining  numerous  latitudes  and  altitudes.  He  also  founded  two 
new  stations,  viz.  Oaika  (since  abandoned),  and  Dielo  on  the  Alima,  which  still 
prospers. 

The  Lekila,  Obia,  Ankola,  Assone  and  other  head-streams  of  the  Alima,  rise  in 
a  depression  which  is  sunk  about  500  feet  into  the  general  level  of  the  Bateke 
plateau.  These  feeders  rise  at  once  from  their  springs  as  considerable  rivers,  and 
Dr.  Ballay  was  thus  able  to  launch  his  boat  upon  one  of  them,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  carry  it  to  the  Alinoa  itself.  Ho  explains  this  curious  phenomenon  by 
assuming  that  the  direction  of  the  underground  waters  is  contrary  to  that  of  the 
surface  waters  of  the  plateau,  which  find  their  way  to  the  Ogowe. 

Whilst  the  launch  was  being  mounted.  Dr.  Ballay  successfully  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Bafuru,  who  had  formerly  been  so  hostile,  but  whom  by  dint 
of  patience  he  converted  into  friends,  so  that  they  escorted  the  Le  Ballay  in  their 
canoes,  when  at  length  she  started  on  her  first  voyage  down  the  river. 

The  Alima  rises  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Bateke  plateau.  It  is  exceedingly 
sinuous,  describing  numerous  curves  and  "loops,"  meandering  through  a  broad 
swampy  valley,  the  undulating  sides  of  which  are  generally  wooded.  The  width  of 
the  river  varies  between  180  and  400  feet  Its  water  is  remarkably  clear  in  the 
dry  season,  but  becomes  blackish  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  sets  in  (October  to 
January).  Fish  abound  in  it— es})ecially  ganoidians — and  among  the  specimens 
sent  home  by  Jacques  de  Brazza  was  a  new  species  of  Polypterus,  which  has  been 
named  P.  retropinnts.  There  are  a  few  hippopotami,  but  crocodiles  are  met  with 
only  near  the  moutli. 

The  Alima  only  receives  three  tributaries  of  importance,  namely,  the  Ngambo 
on  the  left  bank ;  the  Lekete  and  the  Mpama  on  the  right  bank.  In  its  upper 
course  it  is  known  as  Diele,  and  below  the  confluence  with  the  Ngambo  as  Mbossi  or 
Mboshi. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Alima  include  the  Bateke,  with  the  Mboshi,  and  the 
Bafuru.  The  Bateke  and  Mboshi  inhabit  the  undulating  country  which  lies  beyond 
the  bottom-land  of  the  river.  They  are  great  agriculturists;  cultivating  more 
especially  manioc,  which  they  sell  to  the  Bafuru,  who  export  every  month  about  a 
thousand  tons  of  it  to  the  Congo.  The  rectangular  huts  of  the  Mboshi  are  grouped 
in  villages.  They  are  a  noisy  people,  but  sweet  tempered,  and  by  no  means  devoid 
of  intelligence.  Their  morality  is  of  a  high  standard ;  their  women  live  in  huts  by 
themselves.    Prostitution  is  unknown  among  them. 

The  Bafuru,  also  known  as  Abango,  Abangho,  Ubangi,  and  Bayanzi,  are  a  race  of 
boatmen,  whose  villages  are  built  on  the  river  banks,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
midst  of  marshes.  Each  of  their  villages  is  a  centre  of  trade  and  industry,  where  the 
manioc  grown  by  the  Bateke  is  prepared  for  exportation  to  the  Congo.  The 
Bafuru  are  a  peaceable  tribe,  at  present  on  good  terms  with  the  Europeans,  and 
by  no  means  unreasonable  in  their  demands  whenever  their  services  are  called  for. 

When  Dr.  Ballay  reached  the  lower  Alima  in  October  1883,  he  found  that  the 
river  formed  a  swampy  delta,  intersected  by  one  main  branch  and  by  numerous 
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miDor  arms.  One  of  these  is  known  as  Likuba,  and  on  it  stands  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  Alima.  The  main  arm  of  the  river  enters  the  Congo  in  lat.  V  36'  S., 
at  the  head  of  one  of  those  island-covered  "  Pools  "  previously  referred  to.  There 
are  at  present  three  French  posts  on  the  Alima — Diele,  Lcketi,  and  Pombo  (Mboshi). 
From  the  Alima  Dr.  Ballay  proceeded  to  Nganchu,  where  he  established  a  post. 
He  then  visited  Mbe,  the  residence  of  the  Makoko,  Linzolo,  a  station  of  the  "  P6res 
<iu  St.  Esprit,"  and  Brazzaville,  where  he  parted  from  De  Brazza  on  May  5th,  1884. 
After  a  month's  residence  at  Nganchu  he  returned  by  the  Alima-Ogowe  route  to 
the  coast,  and  again  landed  in  France  at  the  end  of  September  1884, 

Dr.  Ballay's  Third  Journey,  1885-86. 

On  June  14th,  1885,  Dr.  Ballay  once  more  left  France  for  the  Congo,  having 
been  charged,  jointly  with  Captain  Rouvier,  to  lay  down  a  boundary  between  the 
Congo  State  and  the  French  possessions. 

To  Dr.  Ballay  geographers  are  indebted  for  the  first  reconnaissance  of  the  Upper 
Ogowe,  and  for  the  first  compass  survey  of  the  Alima  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Lekila  down  to  the  Congo.  They  also  owe  him  a  number  of  positions,  determined 
for  the  most  part  with  the  aid  of  the  theodolite  or  "  Aba,"  so  warmly  recommended 
by  M.  d'Abbadie.  The  longitude  of  Nganchu,  which  ho  furnishes,  is  deduced  from 
eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  In  addition  to  this  Dr.  Ballay  determined  numer- 
ous altitudes. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  positions  determined  by  astronomical  observa* 
tions : — 

O      '        n  ,  o     f       tf 

Bonga 1     7    0  S.    ■     Point  on  the  Congo,  2 

Diolo      14030,.  miles  S.  of  the  Alima 

Leketi 1  37    0  „     ;         mouth       1  38    0  S. 

Pombo  (Mbobhi)..      ..     1  20    0  „     !     Brazzaville 4  16  30  „ 

I     Ashuka  (Ogowe)        ..     0    5    0  „ 
Nganchu  3°  18'  S.,  16°  6'  40"  E.  of  Greenwich. 

Dr.  Ballay,  in  recognition  of  his  great  services,  has  recently  been  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Gabon. 

LUut  L.  Mizon,  1880-83. 

When  the  French  Chambers,  in  1880,  had  voted  4000Z.  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
De  Brazza  Lieut.  Mizon  was  entrusted  with  the  occupation  of  the  Ogowe,  and  had 
instructions  to  push  eventually  as  far  as  the  Congo. 

Ho  left  France  on  November  17th,  1880,  with  Dr.  Ballay,  and  on  June  10th, 
1881,  arrived  at  Lambarene,  on  the  Ogowe,  whence  Dr.  Ballay  returned  to  Earope. 
Lieut.  Mizon  continued  to  ascend  the  Ogowe.  On  July  16th  he  reached  Ashuka,  in 
the  Okanda  country,  where  he  left  a  depdt  of  merchandise;  on  August  15th  he 
surmounted  the  Bowe  Falls,  and  on  August  26th  he  entered  the  river  Ivindo,  but 
was  stopped  by  a  fall  about  50  feet  high  when  hardly  a  couple  of  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  As  the  Osyeba  asserted  that  the  Ivindo  higher  up  was  full  of 
falls,  he  desisted,  and  took  up  his  residence  among  the  Madumba.  On  September 
22nd  he  arrived  at  the  Passa  river,  and  there  built  Francevillc,  on  a  site  chosen  and 
purchased  by  De  Brazza.  The  latter,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Alima  during 
the  last  three  months,  arrived  at  Franceville  on  October  10th,  and  soon  afterwards 
left  for  the  coast.  Up  till  November  Lieut  Mizcn  was  busy  building  the  station. 
He  then  crossed  the  height  of  land  which  separated  him  from  the  Alima,  and 
founded  a  station  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ngambo  (since  abandoned).  He  suc- 
succeeded  in  organising  a  transport  service  between  Franceville  and  the  Alima,  but 
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as  the  Bateke  declined  to  carry  a  supply  of  stores  to  the  men  whom  De  Brazza  had 
left  at  Stanley  Pool,  he  despatched  thither  a  French  sailor  and  four  natives  of  the 
Senegal.  He  then  descended  the  Ogowe  to  Banji,  where  he  learnt  that  a  detachment 
of  carriers,  whom  he  had  sent  from  the  Madumba  country  to  meet  Dr.  Ballay,  had 
been  robbed  on  the  road.  He  succeeded  in  recovering  the  boats  which  had  been 
taken  from  his  men,  and  on  June  1st,  1882,  arrived  with  them  at  Lambarene^ 
where  Dr.  Ballay  was  anxiously  looking  for  his  arrival.  On  August  1st  both  started 
for  the  upper  river,  but  as  Dr.  Ballay,  with  his  heavily  laden  boats,  travelled  but 
slowly,  liieut.  Mizon  parted  from  him  in  the  Okanda  country,  and  proceeded  ta 
Franceville  and  the  Alima.  When  Dr.  Ballay  arrived  he  returned  to  the  coast, 
reaching  Cape  Lopez  in  January  1883.  There  he  learnt  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  occupy  definitely  the  recently  explored  countries,  and  that  De 
Brazza  had  been  appointed  "  Commissary  of  the  Bepublic."  Having  conducted  the- 
vanguard  of  De  Brazza^  expedition  to  Franceville,  he  returned  to  the  Qabon,  it 
being  his  intention  to  proceed  thence  to  Europe.  De  Brazza,  however,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  make  one  other  journey  to  Franceville.  This  done,  he  set  his  face 
homeward,  but  instead  of  once  more  descending  the  Ogowe,  he  struck  direct  for  the 
coast  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  which  would  take  him  through  the  unexplored 
region  to  the  north  of  the  Euilu,  and  might  possibly  result  in  the  discovery  of 
another  practicable  road  leading  to  the  Congo.  He  started  in  the  beginmng  of 
August  1883.  He  first  ascended  the  Libombi,  a  tributary  of  the  C^owe,  then 
Grossed  the  watershed  which  separates  that  river  from  the  Luete,  which  flows  to  the 
Kuilu,  and  having  crossed  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Nyanga,  kept  about  half* 
way  between  that  river  and  the  Kuilu.  In  October  he  arrived  at  Eonkuati,  on  the 
coast,  and  not  finding  a  vessel  there,  he  followed  the  shore  and  the  Banya  lagoon  to 
Mayumba,  where  he  was  able  to  embark.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  back 
in  France. 

We  are  indebted  to  Lieut  Mizon  for  a  careful  survey  of  the  Ogowe  from  the- 
mouth  of  the  Lolo  to  Franceville,  and  of  the  country  thence  to  the  Upper  Alima. 
He  has  likewise  carefully  plotted  his  return  route  from  Franceville  to  Konkuati. 
His  maps  are  based  upon  numerous  positions  determined  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions,  among  which  are  the  following : — 

Lat 

Dilo,  mouth 0  13  55 

Bunji      0  47  47 

Dumalabumba      0  48  47 

Franceville 1  38    3 

Post  Alima-Ngainbo 1  37    3 

Olendo 1  41  12 

Ngadi 1  47  3G 

Yubi       1  53  58 

Nkando 3    1  22 

Numerous  altitudes  were  also  determined.  Franceville  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
1378  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  point  crossed  on  the  watershed  between  the- 
Libombi  and  the  Luete  has  an  elevation  of  2415  feet. 

Captain  Bouvier^  1885-86. 

A  convention  between  the  French  Grovemment  and  the  Congo  State  having  been- 
signed  on  February  5th,  1885,  which  determined  the  boundaries  between  their 
territories,  a  joint  Commission  was  sent  to  the  spot.    Captain  Bouvier  of  the  Navy 


I/)ng.  E.  of 

Greenwich. 

O         1      w 

12  27  47 

12  40  27 

12  55  45 

13  32     0 

14  46  55 

13  12  42. 

13    9  42 

13  10    2 

12  50  53 
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and  Dr.  Ballay  were  appointed  French  Commissioners.  Captain  Pleignenr  of  the 
Marine  Infantry  accompanied  them. 

The  Commissioners  left  Loango  on  September  Ist^  1885,  ascended  the  Kuihi  to 
Ngotu,  and  then  fallowed  its  right  bank  as  far  as  Makabana  ( Frank towD).  They 
then  visited  the  stations  which  had  been  ceded  to  France,  viz.  Zile  Ngoma  (Stanley 
Niadi),  Stephanieville  (which  faces  the  post  Ludima  Niadi,  founded  by  M.  Dolisie), 
and  Buenza  (Philippeville).  Between  the  Niadi  and  the  Congo  the  Commissioners 
crossed  a  difficult  mountain  region,  visiting  on  the  route  the  post  of  Mokumbi, 
recently  abandoned.  On  October  24th  they  arrived  at  Manyanga,  where  they 
stayed  a  month  making  the  surveys  necessary  for  laying  down  the  boundary. 

The  boundary  having  been  agreed  upon  by  Captain  Rouvier  and  Ballay  on 
behalf  of  France,  and  by  Messrs.  Dannfeldt  and  Le  Marinel  as  representatives  of  tho 
Congo  State,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Congo,  past  the 
Catholic  mission  station  of  Linzolo,  and  arrived  at  Brazzaville  on  Stanley  Pool  on 
December  1st 

After  a  stay  there  of  a  fortnight  the  French  Commissioners  embarked  in  tho 
Le  Ballay,  and  started  for  the  upper  river.  From  Nganchu  Captain  Houvier  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Makoko,  at  his  capital  Mbe.  During  tho  further  progress  up  the  river, 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  right  bank.  Visits  were  paid  to  the  post  of  the 
Ghdoa  on  the  river  Nkini,  and  to  Bonga,  another  French  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sanga.  Finally  Captain  Houvier  entered  the  river  Ubangi,  and  arrived  on  January 
10th,  1886,  at  Nkunja,  a  French  post  situated  40  miles  alx)ve  its  mouth,  and  on  tho 
left  bank.  As  tho  Belgian  Commissioners  were  only  expected  to  arrive  on  January 
20th,  Captain  Rouvier  availed  himself  of  the  interval  to  ascend  the  Ubangi.  He 
advanced  to  lat.  1^  16'  N.,  but  having  searched  in  vain  for  a  navigable  channel,  was 
compelled  to  return.  This  want  of  success  was  duo  to  the  minor  dry  reason,  which 
usually  extends  over  twenty  days,  and  occurs  at  variable  periods.  As  the  river  rises 
15  feet  after  the  rains,  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  explorer  to  get  far  beyond  Captain 
Bouvier's  farthest  point,  if  the  season  is  more  favourable.  Captain  Rouvier*8  steam 
launch  ran  aground  repeatedly.  Thus,  although  a  vessel  drawing  ten  feet  can  ascend 
the  Ubangi  without  difficulty  in  the  rainy  season,  even  a  small  steam  launch  meets 
with  considerable  difficulties  when  the  river  is  low.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
a  channel  more  favourable  to  navigation  may  exist 

The  Boundary  Commissioners  having  concluded  their  business  at  Nkunja  on 
January  22nd,  1886,  proceeded  to  the  Congo,  and  they  determined  that  the  boundary 
should  start  from  that  river  under  lat.  0®  6'  20".*  They  separated  on  January  19th, 
1886.    Two  months  later  they  were  again  in  France. 


*  The  Boundary  Commissioners  thus  arrived  at  tho  conclusion  that  the  Kunya 
(Kunja)  referred  to  in  tho  treaty  is  identical  with  tho  Ubangi  or  Mbanghi  of  later 
explorers,  and  having  Mr.  Stanley's  map  before  them  they  could  not  do  otherwise.  The 
Kunya  there  falls  into  the  Congo  below  Butunu  and  above  a  *'  Rocky  Point,"  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  Ngombe  Bluff.  The  **  river  of  the  Balui "  of  Stanley's  second  map  id 
an  arm  of  the  delta  of  the  Mbangi.  Mr.  Wauters's  contention  (*  Le  Mouvement  Geogr.,' 
1886,  No.  16)  that  the  Kunya  (Kunja)  is  the  river  of  Bongo  or  Mbunga  is  quite  unsup- 
ported by  facts.  The  river  which  enters  the  Congo  at  the  old  French  station  of  Bonga 
(Mbunga)  is  known  as  Sekoli  in  its  upper  course,  and  lower  down  as  Sanga  (Shangu) 
and  Likuali.  The  Likona  appears  to  be  tributary  to  it  The  Alima  is  also  known  as 
Mboshi  and  Likuba.  On  the  wretched  map  appended  to  tho  Franco-Belgian  Convention 
of  February  6th,  1885,  the  boundary  actually  leaves  the  Congo  under  the  Equator,  but 
the  **  Nkunja  "  is  identified  with  the  Likona,  which  is  wrongly  delineated  as  tho  head- 
stream  of  the  *'  Ubangi."  If  the  **  arbitrator "  to  whom  this  dispute  is  to  be  referred 
should  take  the  same  view  as  the  French  Commissioners,  then  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Ubangi  will  be  assigned  to  France.— Ed. 
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Of  the  routes  explored  by  this  mission,  that  by  the  Kuilu-Niadi  is  available  only 
from  the  mouth  to  Ngotu,  where  the  first  rapids  occur.  Thence,  as  far  as  Kitabi 
the  river  flows  through  a  rugged  woodland.  Above  Kitabi  the  river  is  once  more 
navigable  as  far  as  Stephanieville.  At  Buenza  ( Philippe ville)  the  country  again 
rises  into  mountains,  and  the  Upper  Kiadi  flows  through  a  narrow  valley  and  forms 
numerous  cataracts.  The  whole  of  the  basin  of  this  river  is  populous,  and  nnmerons 
villages  are  met  with  daily.  The  inhabitants  are  peaceable,  indolent,  and  great 
consumers  of  palm-wine. 

The  region  between  Buenza  and  Manyanga  presents  great  obstacles  to  the 
traveller,  quite  as  much  on  account  of  its  mountains,  as  because  of  the  quarrelsome 
and  inhospitable  character  of  the  Babwcnde  who  inhabit  it.  Manyanga  has  been 
abandoned,  but  as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  boundary  convention  of  February  5tby 
1885,  Captain  Rouvier  stayed  there  a  month  and  made  a  careful  survey  of  its 
environs,  which  will  shortly  be  published  on  a  scale  of  1 :  20,000. 

The  first  marches  from  Manyanga  to  Stanley  Pool  are  arduous,  as  the  mountains 
are  of  considerable  height,  and  many  ravines  have  to  be  crossed.  On  the  other 
hand,  provisions  are  easily  procured,  for  the  villages  are  numerous,  and  their 
inhabitants  friendly  to  Europeans. 

Stanley  Pool,  according  to  Captain  Rouvier's  surveys,  is  much  smaller  than  it  is 
represented  to  be  on  Mr.  Comber's  map,  a  fact  already  pointed  out  by  the  author  in 
the  notes  accompanying  his  map  of  Africa.  The  distance  between  Brazzaville  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  **  Pool  *'  does  not  exceed  18  miles. 

Tho  Congo,  between  the  "  Pool  *'  and  Kwamouth  has  an  average  width  of 
3800  feet.  A  short  distance  above  Chumbiri  it  broadens,  and  abounds  in  islands. 
Thenceforth  the  Congo  forms  a  succession  of  expansions  separated  by  "  narrows,'* 
those  at  Bolobo,  Lukolela,  and  Kgombe  being  more  especially  marked.  The  ex- 
I)an8ions  resemble  tho  Pool  in  their  general  features,  but  islands  are  much  more 
numerous  upon  them.  These  characteristic  features  of  the  Congo  were  already 
pointed  out  by  Stanley,  and  they  will  be  placed  on  record  in  the  large  maps  at 
present  preparing  for  publication  by  Captain  Rouvier  and  Captain  Pleigneur. 

Captain  Rouvicr's  maps  are  based  upon  a  careful  compass  survey,  checked  by 
numerous  astronomical  observations.  Care  has  more  especially  been  taken  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  French  stations,  and  of  those  ceded  to  France  by 
the  International  Association,  and  as  a  prolonged  stay  was  made  at  each  of  these 
places  the  results  can  be  looked  forward  to  with  confidence.  A  theodolite  was 
available  in  addition  to  the  sextant  and  arti6cial  horizon.  Geographers  will 
certainly  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  maps  of  this  expedition,  which  will 
shortly  be  published  on  a  scale  of  1:300,000.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
positions  determined. 


Maknbana  (Franktown)  V>  2G  10  S. 
Ludima  Niadi  ..  ..  4  (>  40  „ 
Buenza  (Philippe villc)      4  11  25  „ 


Manyanga 4  53  30  S. 

Brazzaville 4  16  50   „ 

Ngimchu      3  17    3   „ 


Nkiinja     ..      ..     0°  8'  30  S.;     17°  35'  E.  of  Greenwich. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  referred  to  several  minor  expeditions,  including  that  of 
Lieut.  Tenaille  d*Estais  to  Lake  Azingo,  in  1882 ;  Lieut.  Minier's  reconnaissance  of 
the  Ngumba  or  Vinue,  which  joins  Lake  Azingo  to  the  Ogowe ;  and  P^re  Angoiiard's 
journey  up  the  Congo  from  Vivi  to  Stanley  Pool  in  1881,  which  made  known  to  us 
numerous  villages  hitherto  unknown. 
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A  Journey  in  Manchuria,  to  the  Peirshan  Mountains  and  tlie  sources 

of  the  Sungari. 

Mr.  H.  E.  M.  James  (of  the  Indian  Civil  Service),  Mr.  F.  E.  Young- 
husband  (King's  Dragoon  Guards),  and  Mr.  H.  Fulford  (of  the  Chinese 
Consular  Service),  have  recently  made  a  vacation  journey  through  the 
Chang-pei-shan  mountains  of  Manchuria  and  visited  the  sources  of  the 
river  Sungari ;  thus  penetrating  to  a  part  of  this  interesting  region 
which  had  not  previously  been  reached  by  Europeans.  The  party  left 
Moukden,  the  capital  of  South  Manchuria,  on  the  29th  May,  carrying 
their  baggage  on  pack-mules.  They  first  steered  due  east,  intending,  if 
possible,  to  ascend  the  Taloo  or  Ai-chiang  river,  cross  the  watershed,  and 
go  down  the  Tumen  valley  to  Hun-chan,  where  the  Chinese,  Corean,  and 
Eussian  frontiers  meet.  After  some  troublesome  mountain  journeys,  to 
avoid  swollen  rivers,  they  arrived  at  Mao-erhnshan,  236  miles  from 
Moukden,  the  furthest  Chinese  outpost  on  the  Yaloo.  Here  they  found 
their  progress  up  the  river  barred  by  precipices,  impracticable  even 
for  laden  porters,  the  few  colonists  of  the  upper  valley  depending  on  the 
river  when  frozen  in  winter  for  intercommunication.  They  therefore 
turned  duo  north  up  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yaloo,  crossed  the  main 
chain  of  mountains  by  a  low  pass,  2700  feet,  and  came  down  the  Tang-ho, 
an  affluent  of  the  main  or  western  branch  of  the  Sungari.  On  reaching 
its  junction  with  that  river  a  guide  was  procured,  and  accompanied  by 
two  mules  lightly  laden,  Mr.  James  and  his  friends  made  their  way 
through  the  dense  forests  with  which  the  intervening  hills  are  covered 
as  far  as  the  He-ho  or  Black  river.  Here  the  mules  had  to  be  left  behind 
and  the  baggage  divided  amongst  the  party.  On  the  ninth  day  after 
leaving  their  camp,  slowly  marching  over  about  100  miles  of  forest, 
mountain,  and  swamp,  finding  shelter  at  night  in  the  huts  of  solitary 
sable-hunters,  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Pei-shan,  or  White 
Mountain,  from  which  the  whole  region  derives  its  name  of  Chang  Pei- 
shan,  or  Ever  White  Mountains.  It  was  found  to  be  a  recently  extinct 
volcano,  with  a  lovely  blue  pellucid  lake  filling  the  bottom  of  the  crater, 
and  surmounted  by  a  serrated  circle  of  peaks  rising  about  650  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  height  of  the  loftiest  of  these  was  taken 
with  the  boiling-point  thermometer  and  aneroid,  and  found  to  be 
7525  feet.  This  is  much  less  than  has  hitherto  been  estimated,  most 
geographers  putting  it  at  10,000  or  12,000  feet.*  There  are  no  glaciers, 
though  snow  lies  in  the  clefts  all  the  year  round.  The  sides  of  the 
mountain,  which  are  steep,  are  composed  entirely  of  disintegrated 
pumice  stone,  and  to  that,  and  not  to  the  snow,  is  due  its  conspicuously 
white  aspect  when  seen  from  afar.  No  other  mountain  in  the  range 
approaches  it  in  height,  at  least  none  other  in  view  appeared  to  exceed 
5000  or  6000  feet.  It  can  only  be  reached  during  four  summer  months, 
snow  preventing  access  to  it  at  other  times.  The  lake,  which  is  called 
*  Comparo  Bavenstein's  'Bassians  on  tho  Amor/  edition  1861,  p.  260. 
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Lnng-wang-tan,  or  the  Dragon  Prince's  Pool,  is  about  IJ  mile  across 
and  six  or  seven  in  circumference.    It  is  believed  by  the  hunters  to  be 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  god  of  rain  and  to  be  connected  with 
the  sea.     The  inner  sides  of  the  crater  looking  down  upon  it  are  ex- 
tremely precipitous.    From  its  northern  end  there  issues  a  small  stream, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  Erh-tao-ohiang,  literally  Second  river,  the 
eastern  or  smaller  branch  of  the  Sungari,  while  the  main  or  western 
branch  owes  its  origin  to  several  streams  rising  on  the  south-east  face  of 
the  mountain,  two  of  which  flow  out  in  fine  cataracts.     Along  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  extends  a  plateau,  which  in 
summer  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  exceeding  in  beauty  even 
the  meadows  of  Kashmir.    Fields  of  scarlet  and  yellow  lilies,  blue 
irises,  orange  buttercups,  variegate  the  landscape,  while  on  the  lower 
slopes  is  found  a  distinct  flora,  comprising  a  dwarf  rhododendron,  azalea, 
heather,  and  other  flowers.     Close  by  is  a  hot  spring,  142*^  Fahr.,  reputed 
to  possess  much  healing  virtue.     Ten  miles  from  the  source  of  the 
western  Sungari,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  the  Yaloo  takes  ita 
rise,  and  about  33  miles  farther  on  springs  the  Tumen.     The  Pei-shan 
Mountain  is  therefore  the  very  core  and  centre  of  the  river  system  of 
Manchuria.     The  party  returned  to  their  camp  on  the  Sungari  the  same 
way  it  went,  and  as  the  mule  track  across  the  hills  to  Hunchun  was 
reported  impracticable,  owing  to  the  rains,  they  again  turned  their  faces 
north.    In  seven  days  they  reached  the  place  where  the  two  branches 
of  the  Sungari  join,  and  eight  days  more  brought  them  to  Kir  in,  the 
capital  of  Central  Manchuria,  which  they  reached  on  the  12th  August. 
Considerable  difficulties  were  experienced  throughout  owing  to  incessant 
rain,  and  frequent  detours  over  mountains  were  necessary  to  avoid  im- 
passable rivers  and  bogs.     Supplies  also  were  very  scanty.     But  the 
robbers  who  are  said  to  infest  the  hills  were  found  not  to  exist,  as  the 
colonists  and  hunters  have  formed  themselves  into  guilds  for  mutual 
protection  and  put  them  down.     The  principal  enemies  met  with  were 
gadflies  and  midges,  which  indeed  made  life  at  times  almost  unbearable^ 
but  the  only  real  trouble  was  experienced  at  some  of  the  ferries  on  the 
way  to  Kirin,  where  demands  for  blackmail  were  made.     Time  did  not 
admit  of  hunting  large  game,  even  if  the  thick  summer  undergrowth  of 
the  forests  had  admitted  of  it,  but  tiger  tracks  were  seen,  and  a  bear  was 
surprised  devouring  the  carcase  of  a  magnificent  stag.    Numerous  gold- 
diggings  were  met  with,  the  most  extensive  being  but  a  few  marches 
from  Kirin,  and  a  coal-mine  and  a  primitive  iron  foundry  were  visited. 
A  large  number  of  birds  and  plants  have  been  collected.     A  compass 
survey  of  the  route  has  also  been  made,  and  numerous  other  observa- 
tions have  been  taken,  which  when  worked  out,  will  add  considerably  to 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  this  little-known  tract  of  country.     The 
party  has  now  gone  to  Northern  Manchuria. 
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Progress  of  Mr.  Last's  Expedition.  —  By  letter  dated  August  5tli 
from  the  "  Foot  of  Mount  Chali,  near  Namuli  Peaks,"  Mr.  Last  informs 
us  of  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  his  intended  explorations.  He  left 
Elan  tyre,  where  he  had  passed  the  rainy  season,  as  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Hawes,  our  Consul,  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  struck  eastward,  skirting 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Milanji  Mountains,  and  thence  proceeding 
through  a  previously  unexplored  country  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
to  the  Namuli  Hills.  He  was  well  received  by  the  chief.  Ana  Guruw6, 
at  his  principal  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lukugu  river,  and 
intended  to  make  that  his  headquarters  during  his  survey. 

Emin  Bey. — Direct  news  from  Dr.  Einin  Bey  has  recently  reached 
Europe,  the  first  letter  being  dated  Ist  January,  1886,  from  Wadelai  f  near 
Albert  Nyanza),  addressed  to  Petermann's  *  Mitteilungen,*  and  brought 
down  by  Dr.  Junker.  From  this  we  learn  that  Emin  Bey  with  a  handful 
of  Egyptian  troops  and  a  band  of  negroes  was  then  still  holding  out  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Soudan  rebels,  although  reduced  to  great  straits.  By 
surrendering  all  the  outlying  stations  he  had  concentrated  his  forces, 
and  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out  till  help  arrived  from  the  north,  or, 
failing  this,  to  fight  his  way  through  to  the  south.  Ho  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Unyoro,  of  the  hostility  of 
Mtosa's  successor  in  Uganda,  and  the  victory  of  the  latter  over  King 
Kabrega,  upon  whose  friendship  and  assistance  he  reckoned.  It  would 
appear  also  that  several  letters  from  him  have  been  kept  back  by  Arab 
traders  in  Unyoro,  and  that  the  letters  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
forwarded  to  him  by  Sir  John  Kirk  through  King  Mwanga  have  also 
been  opened  and  detained  by  the  latter.  He  has  practically  been  cut 
off  from  the  civilised  world  since  April  1883.  The  letter  states  that 
Dr.  Junker,  who  we  now  know  has  got  through,  was  about  to  start  on 
the  following  day  for  Uganda,  and  that  all  his  collections  from  Bahr-el- 
Gazal  and  the  country  to  the  far  west  had  been  lost,  but  that  his  valuable 
geographical  papers  were  saved.  Captain  Cassati  had  joined  Emin  Bey 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
escape.  His  collections  and  notes  were  fortunately  safe.  With  regard  to 
his  own  geographical  work,  Emin  says  that  in  1883  he  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Monbuttu,  and  there  studied  the  zoology  of  the  country,  but  could 
only  stay  for  a  short  time.  He  has  also  in  his  possession  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  made  in  Lado  during  eighteen  months,  together 
^vith  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  determinations  of  altitudes.  He  had 
himself  until  recently  taken  regularly  meteorological  observations  in 
Wadelai.  Ho  further  states  that  he  has  got  the  manuscript  map  of 
Lupton  Bey,  to  which  the  latter  refers  in  his  paper  given  before  the 
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Society  in  March  1884.    The  rainy  season  being  over,  he  was  expecting 
another  attack  from  the  side  of  the  Bahr-el-Gazal.     In  conclusion,  he 
expresses  his  complete  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness  and  ability  of 
the  negroes,  stating  that  his  recent  experience  has  taught  him  **  that  the 
black  race  is  second  to  none  in  capacity,  and  excels  many  others  in 
tinselfishness." — A  letter  from  Emin  Bey,  dated  Wadelai,  December  3l8t, 
1885,  has  also  reached  Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth.    From  it  we  learn,  through 
a  correspondent,  that  the  Mahdi's  forces  first  invaded  the  province  of  the 
Bahr-el-Gazal  in  March  1884,  and  carried  off  its  Governor,  Lupton  Bey. 
Dr.  Emin,  in  order  to  gain  time,  pretended  that  he  was  prepared  to 
snbmit.    The  Mahdi's  forces,  for  reasons  not  known  to  the  writer,  with- 
drew to  Eordofan.  Daring  their  absence  Dr.  Emin  was  able  to  withdraw 
most  of  the  stores  from  the  stations  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and  when 
they  reappeared  they  found  the  garrison  of  Amadi  (a  post  five  days*  march 
to  the  N.N.W.  of  Lado)  in  a  position  to  oflfer  a  prolonged  resistance. 
Famine  at  length  overcame  the  valour  of  the  garrison,  which  effected, 
however,  a  safe  retreat  upon  Bejaf  and  Lado,  inflicting  (on  April  let, 
1885)  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  pursuing  enemy.     Eeremallah,  the  leader 
of  the  Mahdi's  forces,  soon  afterwards  informed  Dr.  Emin  that  Khartum 
had  fallen  and  Gordon,  the  "  enemy  of  God,"  had  been  killed.    When  no 
anxiously  expected  succour  arrived  from  the  north  Dr.  Emin  turned  his 
attention  to  the  south  and  established  himself  at  Wadelai.     The  posts 
lower  down  the  river  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  abandoned, 
and  a  severe  punishment  was  dealt  out  to  the  Bari  and  Dinka  tribes 
who  had  risen  in  revolt.     Nor  does  scientific  work  api)ear  to  have  been 
neglected  during  these  troublous  times,  for  Dr.  Emin  states  that  he  has 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Monbuttu  country,  where  he  obtained  complete  skeletons 
of  two  Akka,  one  female,  the  other  male,  several  Chimpanzee  skulls,  new 
species  of  birds  and  rodents,  a  new  species  of  squirrel,  an  anomahirus, 
&c.      These  collections  are  safe  at  present.     Dr.  Emin  speaks  highly  of 
the    handful  of  soldiers  with  him,  who  bore  all  privations  without 
shrinking.     His  ammunition  will  suffice  for  another  year  if  careful I3' 
husbanded,  that  is  to  the  present  month,  and  relief  failing  to  reach  him 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  ho  proposes  to  effect  his  retreat  to  the  southward. 
— A  letter  of  still  later  date  (July  7th  last)  has  been  received  by  Dr. 
Felkin  from  Emin  Bey.    In  this  he  states  that  many  cases  of  collections 
have  been  sent  to  Europe,  and,  among  others,  to  Professor  Flower,  Dr. 
Giinther,  and  Canon  Tristram.     He  concludes  by  stating  his  definite 
intention  of  remaining  at  his  post  until  he  has  received  authority  from 
the  Egyptian  Government  to  relinquish  it,  and  until  he  has  provided  for 
the  safety  of  the  vast  population  which,  it  may  be  said,  he  has  rescued 
from  the  slave-dealer's  ravages.     Dr.  Emin  Bey,  it  seems,  could  meet  a 
relief  expedition   at   the  south  end  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  with  two 
steamers ;  this  would  greatly  simplify  the  organisation  of  a  relief  expe- 
dition. 
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Algerian  Sahara. — A  full  description  of  the  orography  and  hydro- 
graphy of  the  Algerian  Sahara  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin  (1886)  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  The 
author  of  the  paper,  M.  G.  Holland,  engineer  of  mines,  had  charge  of 
the  geological,  hydrological,  and  meteorological  work  of  the  well-known 
Choisy  mission.  After  dealing  with  the  three  chief  natural  divisions 
of  the  country,  viz.  the  chalk  plateaus  of  the  north,  the  sandy  or  clay 
depressions  of  the  centre,  and  the  sandy  dunes  lying  principally 
between  Ahaggar  and  the  Akas  Mountains,  M.  KoUand  proceeds  to 
describe  together  the  mountain  and  river  systems  of  the  country.  He 
follows  in  succession  the  various  "Ueds"  or  river-valleys,  which  he 
divides  into  two  hydrographical  systems,  that  of  the  great  basin  of  the 
Chott  Melrir  to  the  east,  and  that  of  the  Ued  Messaura  to  the  west.  He 
appends  a  short  notice  on  the  subterranean  waters  of  the  Sahara. 

Afghan  Frontier  Commission. — We  hear  that  Captain  St.  George  Gore, 
Boyal  Engineers,  who  has  been  with  the  Commission  since  it  started 
from  India  two  years  ago,  as  one  of  the  surveyors,  and  who  has  since 
then  been  continuously  at  work  with  Major  Holdich,  has  parted  from 
the  mission  on  its  return  to  India,  and  is  making  his  way  back  via 
Persia.  Captain  Gore  left  Khamiab  on  the  Oxus  on  August  31st,  a  few 
days  before  the  departure  of  the  Commission,  and  is  taking  with  him 
some  native  sub-surveyors.  He  intends  to  proceed  to  Herat,  and  from 
there,  crossing  the  Persian  frontier,  ho  will  make  his  way  to  Birjand, 
and  then  south,  across  the  Liit  desert,  to  Kirman.  From  Eirman  he 
will  travel  south  again,  and  he  hopes  to  reach  Bandar  Abbas  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  about  the  end  of  November— three  months  from  the  time 
he  left  the  Oxus.  Captain  Gore,  will,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sub- 
surveyors,  do  what  surveying  he  can  along  the  route  without  exciting 
the  suspicion  of  the  Persians.  He  takes  with  him  some  sporting  rifles 
as  presents  to  the  Amirs  of  Birjand  and  Kirman,  and  the  British 
Legation  at  Teheran  have  been  asked  to  render  him  what  assistance  they 
can.  We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  Captain  Gore's  safe  arrival  at  Bandar 
Abbas. 

Volcanic  Eruption  at  Tarawera,  "Sew  Zealand:  resulting  Topo- 
graphical Changes  in  the  District.  (Map,  p.  808.) — We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  S.  Percy  Smith,  f.r.o.s..  Assistant  Surveyor-General,  Auckland, 
for  copies  of  reports  and  maps  relating  to  the  memorable  volcanic  erup- 
tion in  tho  Tarawera  District,  New  Zealand,  of  the  10th  of  June  last. 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  first  explorer  who  ascended  tho  volcano  subsequent 
to  the  eruption,  his  minute  observations  on  the  occasion  being  recorded 
in  a  preliminary  report  dated  June  19th.  In  a  communication  of  a 
more  recent  date,  September  20th,  he  sends  us  an  account  (published 
in  the  Auckland  Evening  Star)  of  some  of  the  changes  in  the  surface  of 
the  district,  which  have  developed  themselves  since  tho  catastrophe. 
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This  we  now  lay  before  our  rectders,  together  with  a  reproduction  of 
the  MS.  map  which  accompanies  Mr.  Smith's  letter. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that,  below  the  vast  chasm  on  the  south  end  of  Mount 
Tarawera,  which  was  seen  in  the  first  observations,  and  continuing  from  its  terminus 
near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Lake  Kotomahana,  there  i^ 
a  huge  fissure,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  width,  its  banks 
150  to  200  feet  high,  the  upper  fifty  feet  being  of  ground  built  up  with  ejected  matter. 
This  tremendous  earth-rent  has  become  filled  in  with  water,  the  drainage  of  the 
mountain,  and  now  forms  a  new  lake,  absorbing  and  extending  the  little  lake  Roto- 
makariri,  the  name  which  Mr.  Smith  has  applied  to  its  more  expansive  successor.    The 
water  is  at  present  of  a  dirty  muddy  colour.    The  site  of  the  new  lake,  prior  to  the 
eruption,  was  an  easy  sloping  valley,  in  which  lay  the  original  Rotomakaririy  a  little 
lake  not  more  than  au  eighth  of  a  mile  in  diameter.    Between  the  new  lake  and  the 
great  chasm  in  the  end  of  Tarawera,  a  small  green  lake  intcrvenesi  divided  from  the 
considerable  sheet  of  water  below  it  by  a  narrow,  knife-like  ridge,  which  is  too  sharp 
to  walk  across.    The  green  lake  is  simply  a  crater  of  about  75  yards  in  diameter, 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.    Immediately  beyond,  and  above  it, 
commences  the  great  chasm  at  the  end  of  Mount  Tarawera,  still  coloured  round  its 
margin  with  ferro-chlorides,  which,  seen  at  a  distance,  gave  rise  to  an  early  report 
that  the  fissure  was  bordered  with  deposits  of  sulphur.  This  vast  chasm  starts  about 
250  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Tarawera,  and  extends  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
forming  a  deep  gorge,  averaging  about  200  yards  in  width :  its  walls  at  the  bottom 
are  250  feet  high  and  are  composed  of  black  and  red  scoria.    The  floor,  which  follows 
the  upward  slope  of  the  mountain,  is  also  of  scoria ;  steam,  and  occasionally  a  deep 
brown  smoke  issue  from  crevices  in  the  side  and  bottom.     As  the  adventurous  ex- 
plorer penetrates  this  gigantic  chasm,  hewn  in  a  single  night  by  the  volcanic  forces, 
its  walls  increase  in  height  until  they  attain  an  altitude  of  about  800  feet  above 
the  floor.     A  strip  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  separates  the  great  rift  in  the  south 
end  of  Tarawera  from  the  deep  fissure  which  has  torn  open  the  top  of  Tarawera 
and  Ruawahia  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
This  fissure  having  an   average  width  of  about  220  yards,  is  divided  by  three 
sharp  ridges  into  four  sections  or  craters,  the  central  one  about  600  feet  deep. 
The  sides  and  bottom  are  composed  of  scoria,  from  which  issue  steam  and  suffo- 
cating gases,  the  odour  of  muriatic  acid  being  the  most  prominent.     At  the  gap 
that  separated  Ruawahia  from  Wahanga,  there  is  a  narrow  ridge,  and  then   the 
fissure  continues  the  full  length  of  Wahanga,  being  divided  into  three  craters  by 
sharp  ridges,  the  central  one  about  1400  feet  deep  from  the  summit  of  Ruawahia. 
The  whole  of  this  great  gorge,  except  where  the  original  formation  of  the  mountain 
crops  out,  is  covered  with  scoria — some  of  it  in  large  blocks,   but  mostly  fine. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  lava  flow  on  the  mountain,  although  'probably  a  bed  of 
molten  rock  lies  beneath  the  scoria  deposit,  which  has  raised  the  height  of  Rua- 
wahia about  170  feet,  and  altered  its  outline  very  considerably.     There  is,  how- 
ever, abundant  proof  that  the  convulsion  has  not  been  a  mere  displacement  of 
the  original  constituents  of  the  mountain,  but  that  the  rock  was  ejected  in  an 
incandescent  condition.     This  is  not  merely  established  by  the  existence  of  the 
deep  beds  of  scoria,  but  by  the  perfect  bombs  that  are  found  upon  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  mountain.     The  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  unchanged  rocks  of 
the  old  mountain  and  the  mass  of  ejected  matter  superimposed  upon  it  also  places 
the  question  beyond  conjecture.      The  great  fissure    follows  the  general  south- 
west direction  which  was  noted  in  its  extension  through  Rotomahana  towards 
Okaro.   The  examination  of  Tarawera  serves  to  heighten  rather  than  to  lessen  the 
first  reports  of  the  gigantic  character  of  the  eruption.    It  will  be  observed  that 
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the  volcanic  exploaiona  have  not  simply  opened  two  or  three  small  craters,  but  have 
forcibly  expelled  the  whole  centre  of  the  massive  three- peaked  mountam  or  range 
for  a  leogtb  of  about  two  and  a-half  milea,  to  a  depth  varying  from  400  feet  to  1400 
feet,  Beyoad  this  is  the  euormous  gorge  GOO  feet  wide,  and  from  250  to  800  feet 
<3uep  blown  out  of  the  side  of  Tarawera ;  then  the  ezcavation  of  the  mass  of  earth 
and  rock  to  form  tlie  bed  of  a  lake  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  an  eighth  wide. 
Mr.  Percy  Smith  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  conditiun  of  Rotomahana  and 
the  Bouthem  craters.  The  bed  of  Rotomahana  is  now  alwut  500  feet  below  the  old 
lake  level,  and  is  considerably  lower  than  the  level  of  Lake  Taraweiu,  into  which 
its  surplus  waters  formerly  flowed  down  the  Kaiwaka  Creek,  Fortunately,  a  con- 
siderable breadth  of  made  ground  prevents  any  inflow  from  the  great  lake  upon  the 
I?otomahaiia  crater,  or  there  would  be  a  very  lively  contest  between  the  cold  stream 
and  the  subterranean  fires  that  have  expelled  the  old  waters  of  Rotomahana,  and  are 
still  steaming  and  fumin«r  from  a  hundreil  mouths,  AYith  the  exception  of  an  area 
of  about  250  yunh  by  100  yards,  still  covered  with  water,  Rotomahana.  is  now  en- 
tirely composed  of  steam  holes,  or  craters,  some  of  them  50  yards  across.  These  are 
fuming  away  amid  a  desolation  of  sand  and  mud  in  flats  and  hillocks,  the  htf^hest  of 
these  heaps  of  made  ground  being  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  near  the 
old  site  of  the  White  Terrace,  A  more  careful  survey  proves  that  the  guesses  that 
were  hazarded  with  resiiect  to  the  height  of  the  Black  Crater  considerably  overshot 
the  mark.  Its  extern  il  height  is  about  400  feet,  not  much  more  than  20  feet  of  it 
formed  by  the  ejected  matter.  The  depth  of  the  crater  is  about  320  feet,  and  it  is 
cow  filled  with  water,  w4iich  continties  to  give  off  heavy  clouds  of  steam.  An 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  this  crater,  Mr.  Smith  found  a  block  of  stone  at  least  lOD  tons 
in  weight,  which  had  evidently  been  projected  from  the  crater,  ahuwing  the  gigantic 
force  pat  forth  during  ihe  eruption.  One  of  the  most  euergetic  stOEe-spitters  in  this 
lucality  18  situated  between  the  Black  Crater  and  Okiiro.  Some  ten  acres  of  ground 
around  this  focus  afford  a  very  interesting  field  of  investigation  for  the  geologist.  It 
has  not  built  up  a  cone,  and  the  hole  made  by  the  eruption  having  become  filled 
with  water,  a  |ierfect  example  is  furniahed  of  the  formation  of  the  crater  lakes  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  Owing  to  a  tsingular  eclio  which  is  pro^luced  in  the  vici- 
nity  of  this  lake,  it  has  been  named  the  Echo  Lake  Crater.  Lying  between  this 
and  the  Black  Crater,  a  smaller  rent  is  sill  I  actively  steaming.  The  other  features 
of  the  adjacent  country  have  not  nndergi>no  any  material  change  since  they  were 
last  described,  except  that  a  new  crater,  situated  on  the  site  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Black  Terrace,  has  broken  out,  and  is  now  throwing  out  considerable  quantities  of 
sand,  mud,  and  stones.     This  pkce  is  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Rotomahanu, 

The  East  Coast  of  Madagascar.— M.  Grandidier,  the  eminent  Mada- 
gjascar  traveller  and  nnturaliat,  has  recoDtly  published  (in  the  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  the  Frencli  Goographieal  Sooiety)  a  paper  on  the  system 
of  lagoona  and  connecting  channels  stretching  along  the  east  coast  of 
Madagascar,*  lie  says  that  owing  to  the  principal  chain  of  mountains, 
or  rather  tlie  edge  of  the  central  plateau,  lying  much  nearer  to  the  east 
than  to  the  west  coast,  and  presenting  there  a  steeper  slope,  the  rivers  on 
that  side  of  the  island  liave  a  shorter  course  and  receive  hut  small 
tributaries.  After  traversing  the  narrow  strip  of  country  between  the 
mountainB  and  the  coast  tliese  rivera  are  met  by  the  strong  current  of 

•  This  chili n  of  lagoons  and  creeks  waa  exph»Ted  by  Captain  Rooke,  B.A.,  in  1861, 
and  de&crihed  by  him  in  a  paper  published  in  Journal  K.  G.  S.,  voi  xjljlvI.  p,  52. 
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the  Indian  Ocean,  which  blocks  up  their  months  with  sand  and  prevents 
them  in  most  cases  from  having  a  direct  connection  with  the  sea.  The 
rivers,  therefore,  of  the  east  coast,  more  particularly  between  the  seven- 
teenth and  twenty-third  parallels,  being  stopped  in  their  natural  outlet, 
overflow  and  form  channels  and  lagoons,  which  are  separated  from  the 
coast  in  some  places  only  by  a  sandy  tract  a  few  yards  wide,  in  others 
by  several  miles  of  grass  and  bush-covered  country.  It  is  only  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ivondrona  (18"^  16'  8.  lat.)  to  that  of  the  Matitanana 
(22°  24'  S.  lat.),  a  distance  of  about  800  miles,  that  these  channels  are 
navigable,  and  then  not  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  they  are 
sometimes  almost  quite  dry.  However,  they  facilitate  communication 
and  the  transport  of  goods  along  this  inhospitable  coast,  where  violent 
currents  and  the  heavy  swell  render  coasting  almost  impossible.  Alto- 
gether between  the  two  points  above  mentioned  there  are  twenty-two 
channels,  formed  by  more  than  fifty  watercourses,  and  varying  in  width 
from  a  few  feet  to  over  300  yards.  M.  Grandidier  made  a  detailed 
survey,  with  the  aid  of  the  compass,  of  all  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
took  eighteen  astronomical  observations.  The  excellent  coast  map 
prepared  by  him  will  doubtless  be  used  to  rectify  our  Admiralty  charts, 
which  have  been  based  on  very  vague  information  and  give  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  coast-line  and  the  lagoons.  M.  Grandidier  concludes 
by  enumerating  the  principal  towns  along  the  east  coast  and  tho 
difierent  tribes  inhabiting  them. 

Changes  in  the  Flora  of  Chili  brought  about  by  European  Settlement. 

— In  a  paper  published  in  Petermann's  *Mitteiliingen,'*  Dr.  R.  A.  Philippi, 
the  woU-known  Chilian  biologist,  gives  an  account  of  tho  present  aspect 
of  the  Flora  of  Chili,  and  shows,  by  statistical  data,  how  the  native  plants 
and  trees  have  been  crowded  out  by  European  species,  partly  introduced 
intentionally  by  man,  and  partly  wild  species  from  Europe  and  North 
America,  accidentally  introduced,  which  have  proved  more  vigorous 
than  the  native  products,  and  are  altering  the  aspect  of  the  land.  He 
remarks  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  tho  introduced  species  of  wild 
plants,  in  every  case,  from  the  true  indigenes,  as  many  undoubted 
natives  are  identical  with  European  species,  a  surprising  fact  which  has 
previously  been  discussed  by  botanists  and  explained  by  Darwin  in  a 
well-known  passage  in  his  *  Origin  of  Species.'  He  says  the  early- 
inhabitants  were  from  the  first  agriculturists,  and  not  hunters,  tho  only- 
large  animal  in  the  country  being  the  guanaco,  whose  wool  was  used  for 
clothing.  Their  food  was  almost  entirely  vegetable,  consisting  of  the 
wild  roots  of  the  country,  the  potato  in  particular,  but  principally  of 
maize,  which  was  undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  country  by  its  first 
immigrants,  presumably  coming  from  the  north,  or  Peru.  Peruvian  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  do  not  appear  to  have  come  into  Chili  during  the  ravages 

•  For  1886,  Nos.  X.  and  XL 
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of  the  Inoas ;  but  when  the  Spaniards,  a  hundred  years  later,  brought 
over  the  cereals  and  numerous  kitchen-plants  and  fruit  trees  from  Europe, 
they  were  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  that  their  produce  more  than 
sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  population.  Thus  extensive  tracts  of 
country,  which  were  formerly  spai'sely  covered  with  isolated  bushes  and 
shrubs,  are  now  clothed  with  the  waving  blades  of  wheat  and  barley,  or 
with  a  carpet  of  alfalfa  (lucerne),  on  which  thousands  of  horses  and 
cattle  pasture,  or  with  large  vineyards.  In  the  southern  provinces  woods 
are  disappearing  every  day  in  order  to  make  room  for  cultivation,  while 
in  the  north  great  districts  hitherto  unfruitful  in  consequence  of  the  very 
dry  climate  have  been  irrigated  in  all  directions,  and  are  yielding  profit- 
able harvests.  All  the  groat  canals  of  the  country  date  from  this 
century.  The  largest  is  the  Maipu  canal,  which  brings  the  water  of 
the  river  Maipu  to  Santiago;  another  important  canal  draws  oflf  the 
waters  of  the  Coquimbo  which  no  longer  reaches  the  sea.  All  cultivated 
land  is  now  covered  with  European  vegetation,  so  that  the  traveller 
might  almost  imagine  himself  in  Europe.  Dr.  Philippi  divides  the 
plants  introduced  and  cultivated  in  Chili  into  the  following  classes : — 
(i.)  Trees  used  for  timber,  e.g.  the  oak,  cedar,  pyramid  poplar,  &c. 
(ii.)  Fruit  trees,  e.  g.  apricot,  apple,  and  pear,  (iii.)  Cereals,  e.  g.  wheat, 
bjcrley,  and  maize,  (iv.)  Fodder,  e.g.  white  clover,  pimpernel,  <fec. 
(v.)  Industrial  plants,  e.  g.  rape,  flax,  hemp,  (vi.)  Kitchen  herbs  and 
vegetables,  of  all  kinds.  He  gives  a  complete  list  of  all  the  plants  intro- 
duced into  Chili.  They  amount  to  332  species,  of  which  99  only  are 
cultivated,  and  among  the  rest  are  many  of  the  commonest  European 
weeds  and  wild  shrubs. 

A  Visit  to  Cayman  Brae. — ^The  '  Missionary  Herald  *  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  for  November,  contains  an  account,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Sobey,  of  his  visit,  in  1881,  to  Cayman  Brae,  a  small  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  This  island  is  about  130  miles  distant  from  Jamaica,  70  from 
Cuba,  and  70  from  Grand  Cayman.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and 
two  broad.  The  eastern  end  rises  100  feet  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
sea ;  the  land  on  the  top  for  a  considerable  distance  is  very  productive. 
Viewed  from  the  sea  the  island  is  wedge-shaped  in  appearance,  as 
the  land  gradually  declines  to  the  sea-level  at  the  western  end.  There 
are  about  400  people  on  the  island,  most  of  whom  are  white.  The 
majority  of  them  came  from  Grand  Cayman,  and  are  a  tall,  well- 
developed,  industrious,  quiet,  intelligent,  and  kind-hearted  people. 
Their  chief  occupations  are  coco-nut  and  yam  growing,  tui-tle  and 
other  fishing.  Their  houses  are  large,  clean,  airy,  and  substantial,  being 
built  of  iron- wood,  candle- wood,  and  various  other  hard  woods. 

Copper  River,  Alaska;  Glacial  Action. — Lieut.  M.  S.  A.  Alien,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who  was  engaged  in  1885,  in  the  exploration 
and  survey  of  the  little-known  Copper  Kiver  district,  between  60°  and 
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62°  N.  lat.,  in  Alaska,  sends  ns  the  following  note  regarding  glacial 
action  in  that  region  : — 

For  the  study  of  the  action  of  water  in  its  relation  to  geographical  changes, 
American  students  have  always  found  an  ample  field  at  home ;  but  it  has  not  been 
so  with  respect  to  glacial  action,  for  we  find  our  most  exhaustive  treatise  *  on  thid 
subject  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.    Specialists  in  the 
futureTmay  however  find  a  rich  field  in  our  own  territories  where  glacial  phenomena 
are  exhibited  probably  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  in  any  other  country  south  of 
the  Arctic  circle.    I  refer  to  that  portion  of  Alaska  lying  between  Chi  loot  Inlet  and 
Cook's  Inlet,  and  especially  to  the  basin  of  the  Copper  River.    How  far  glacial  action 
has  been  concerned  in  the  determination  of  the  topography  of  the  valley  will  long  be 
a  subject  for  study.    My  observations  were  such  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  an  ice 
sheet  at  one  time  extended  from  the  Alaskan  mountains  to  the  coast  (as  to  how 
much  farther  from  the  north  it  came  I  have  nothing  to  say).    It  may  at  first  be 
considered  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  contemporary  upheaval  of  this  region,  with 
that  of  the  ranges  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.    If  the  glacial  period  be 
considered  long  subsequent  to  the  upheaval,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  reoonciliDg 
the  above.    It  was  the  ice-sea,  which  by  its  steady  motion  to  the  south  has  largely 
assisted  in  giving  the  country  its  present  configuration.    From  Yakutat  Bay  to  the 
mouth  of  Copper  River,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  is  an  imbroken  face  of  ice.  How  far 
this  reaches  to  the  interior  through  the  gorges  of  the  coast  hills  is  unknown,  though 
it  may  be  safe  to  consider  the  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  glaciers  of  Copper  River 
from  its  mouth.    These  latter  may  be  considered  an  extension  of  the  ice  fronting  the 
coast,  including  the  above-mentioned  fifty  miles,  which  has  been  cut  through  by  the 
river.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Miles'  and  Childs'  Glaciers  were  formerly- 
one  and  the  same ;  an  opinion  that  is  in  some  way  strengthened  by  the  tradition  of 
the  natives.    The  most  southernly   point  of  the  former  on  the  left  bank  is  one 
mile  or  less  from  the  most  northernly  point  of  the  latter  on  the  right  bank,  while  in 
the  river  bed  between,  are  well-worn  boulders  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter  • 
furthermore,  on  the  left  bank  below  Miles'    Glacier  and  opposite  Child's  is  an 
enormous  glacial  drift  now  covered  with  vegetation.     Where  this  is  joined  to  Miles' 
it  is  impossible  to  clearly  distinguish  the  drift  from  the  glacier.     The  flow  of  these  is 
now  from  east  to  west  for  those  on  left  bank  and  from  west  to  east  for  those  on  right 
•bank,  yet  this  is  not  the  general  course  the  masses  had  when  much  larger  than  at 
present.     Tiiey  are  at  presant  but   a   residuum  of  the  once  extensive  ice-fields 
now   discharging    along    the    paths    of  least    resistance.     Had  not  the  climate 
liere  been  moist,  and  in  other  respects  favourable  for  glacier  making,  the  present  site 
would  have  been  occupied  by  only  drift  or  moraine.     Farther  north,  above   the 
Chittyna,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Copier  are,  for  many  miles,  terraces  large  and 
small,    'i'hc  smaller  ones  are  so  regularly  formed  as  to  leave  the  impression  that 
they  were  the  fronts  of  old  fortifications.     In  the  river  Stickine,  Blake  makes  men- 
tion of  the  scarcity  of  well-defined  terraces,  while  Dall  also  failed  to  observe  any  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sitka  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula.     I  can  only  account  for  the  remark- 
able width  of  bed  of  the  Copper  River  by  the  supposition  that  it  was  excavated  by 
the  power  of  gigantic  ice-masses,  assisted  by  the  eroding  effects  of  the  torrent  waters 
from  them.    The  volume  of  water  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  bed  is  less  than  any 
river  within  my  knowledge,  yet  the  banks,  as  a  rule,  are  high  and  rather  steep.    The 
sources  of  the  Copper  and  its  princii)al  tributary,  the  Chittyna,  are  glaciers,  though 
small  in  comparison  with  those  above  mentioned.     By  an  examination  of  the  map  it 
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will  be  seen  timt  the  Alaskan  mouti tains  foiro  an  arc  oonvex  to  tli€  northward, 
hence  the  Hoes  of  least  resistance  of  ice  masses  in  moving  from  these  mountains  to 
the  southward  tended  to  intersect  in  the  present  Copper  Valley,  The  result  waa 
the  enormous  power  producing  the  remarkable  excavations  cited  above,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  glacial  action  in  this  district  will  receive  early  attention  at  the  hands  of 
competent  men.  A  simple  inspection  of  the  maps  of  Alas^kji,  however  deficient  in 
detail  they  are,  by  a  stodent  of  natnre,  will  nhow  that  this  locality  was  the  scene  of 
most  powerful  action,  the  traces  of  which  are  corres]:iondioglj  clearly  preserved. 
North  of  the  Alaskan  mountains  I  faileti  to  oljaerve  any  of  these  remarkable 
glacial  phenomena,  though  from  reports  of  miners  they  may  be  found  in  the  White 
Eiver  Region. 

Forth  Alatka.— While  active  exploration  has  feen  going  ou  in  the 
Bouth  of  the  peninBiila,  by  Lieut*  Schwa tka'fi  and  Lieut.  Allen's  expedi- 
tions, a  party  nnder  the  leaderehip  of  Lieut,  G.  M.  Stoney  baa  boen 
doing  good  work  in  the  north.  On  11  th  July,  1B85,  the  expedition 
landed  at  Hotham  Inlet,  and  with  the  aesistance  of  a  small  steamer,  The 
Eicphrer^  conveyed  its  winter  equipment  and  provisioua  for  eighteen 
months,  up  the  Kowak  river,  to  a  point  situated  in  15lP  87'  long,  W., 
and  66^^  55'  N.,  where  a  camp  was  constructed,  and  named  Fort  Cosmos. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter  numerous  excursions  were  made  in  all 
directions,  resulting  in  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Polar  Sea,  a  region  hitherto  iin visited  hy  the  white  man.  Lient, 
Stoney  in  December  last  made  a  sledge  journey,  in  company  with  Lieut. 
Howard,  to  the  Nortok  river,  which  they  traced  to  its  source.  Early  in 
the  present  year  two  members  of  the  expedition,  Zane  and  Sokoloff, 
travelled  overland  to  St.  Michaels,  and  back,  while  Lieut.  Stoney 
eflfected  a  survey  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Selawik,  and  later  on 
lient.  Rtad  a  snrvey  of  the  Kowak  river.  An  attempt  made  in 
February,  by  Lieut.  Stoney,  to  cross  the  watershed  and  reacb  the  I'olar 
Sea  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  nativoa  to  accompany 
bira  at  that  season  of  tho  year  throngh  this  wild  and  desolate  region. 
However,  on  12lh  April,  Lieut  Howard  and  F.  Price  started  with  tho 
same  object,  and  contrived  to  reach  tho  Arctic  Ocean  on  tho  25tb  June, 
at  a  point  ten  mileB  cast  of  Barrow  Point,  having  accomplished  a  great 
part  of  the  journey  on  a  raft  along  a  largo  river,  possibly  the  Meade 
river,  discovered  by  Lieut,  Ray.  Inuring  tho  winter  meteorological  and 
magnetic  observations  were  regularly  taken  at  Fort  Cosmos. 

Iceland, — The  north-west  coast  of  Iceland,  hitherto  so  little  known, 
hae  recsently  been  visited  by  M.  Th.  Thoroddseu,  the  geologist,  in  th© 
course  of  an  excursion  made  from  Breidhi  Fjord  to  North  Cape,  In  conse- 
qnenc©  of  the  lack  of  roads,  some  parts  of  this  coast  have  not  been 
explored  since  tho  middle  uf  tho  iHth  centurj^  when  Eggert  Plafsson 
visited  it,  but  ho  only  reached  Turuf  Fjord.  M,  Thoroddseu,  notwith- 
standing the  erceptionably  bad  weather  experienced  by  him,  made  some 
interesting  geological  and  geographical  observations.  At  a  place  called 
Djnpidalr  he  discovered  large  quantities  of  spar,  and  in  several  places 
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found  specimens  of  fossil  plants  of  the  tertiary  period.  He  states  that 
the  Glawa  glacier  is  only  one-half,  and  the  Dranga  glacier  one-third  of 
the  size  represented  on  existing  maps. 

The  Map  of  Olans  Magnus. — The  discovery  by  Dr.  Brenner,  in  the 
State  Library  of  Munich,  this  year,  of  the  original  map  published  by  the 
Swedish  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  in  1539,  is  an  event  of  great  interest  to 
geographers;  for  although  such  a  work  was  known  to  have  been  in 
existence,  no  writer  had  seen  it  from  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century 
down  to  present  times.  Indeed  it  was  generally  supposed  that  a  much 
smaller  map,  published  with  an  historical  work  by  the  same  author,  at 
Basel,  in  1667,  was  a  true  copy  of  the  original,  This  has  now  for  the 
first  time  been  brought  to  light  through  the  researches  of  Dr.  Brenner, 
who  has  done  good  service  in  reproducing  it.  The  original  is  a  large 
wall-map,  in  nine  sheets,  pasted  together,  and  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation. With  the  assistance  of  photography  an  excellent  reduction  has 
been  made  to  one-half  of  its  size  without  losing  the  sharpness  of  the 
original  wood  engraving;  only  the  explanatory  text  in  the  left-hand 
comer  below  cannot  be  read  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  But 
all  this  is  printed  in  the  pamphlet,  with  notes  and  readings  from  later 
commentators,  which  Dr.  Brenner  has  issued  with  the  map,  under  the  title 
of  *  Die  achte  Karte  von  Olaus  Magnus  vom  Jahre  1539*  (Christiania). 
The  plan  of  the  map  is  that  its  nine  parts  are  distinguished  by  large 
capitals  A  to  I,  the  districts  and  various  details  by  small  capitals  cone- 
spondingwith  the  explanatory  text.  Curious  and  suggestive  pictures 
represent  the  various  sea  monsters  along  those  northern  coasts,  while 
the  perils  on  land  are  depicted  in  an  equally  forcible  style.  With 
regard  to  its  geographical  value,  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  it  and  the  map  published  in  1558,  by  Xicolo  Zeno  the  younger, 
to  illustrate  the  travels  of  the  elder  Zeni  (cf.  the  voyages  of  Nicolo  and 
Antonio  Zeni,  Hakl.  Soc.  1874),  similarities  which,  as  Dr.  Brenner 
points  out,  are  not  accidental,  but  point  to  the  use  made  by  Zeno  of 
Olaus'  map.  Other  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century  appear  also  to  have 
been  founded  upon  it,  and  it  is  therefore  just  and  right  to  restore  the 
Archbishop  to  the  place  he  deserves  to  occupy. 

The  Orthography  of  Geographical  Names.— Tlie  Geograi)hical  Society  of 
Paris  appointed  some  time  ago  a  Committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  orthography  of  geographical  names.  The  Committee,  which  met 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  A.  d'Abbadio,  and  included  most  of  the  geographical 
authorities  in  France,  has  presented  its  report  to  the  Central  Commission  of  the 
Society,  and  it  has  recently  been  published.  The  following  are  the  propositions 
approved,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  closely  resemble  the  rules  of  our  own  Society  : 
— The  geographical  names  of  the  nations  using  Latin  characters  are  to  be  written 
with  the  orthography  of  the  country  of  their  origin.  The  rules  which  follow  apply- 
only  to  the  geographical  names  of  countries  not  possessing  a  written  language  or 
using  other  than  Latin  characters.    An  exception  is  also  made  in  favour  of  names 
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of  places  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  e.  g.  La  Mecque,  Naples,  Cal- 
cutta ;  these  are  to  be  written  as  heretofore. 

(i.)  The  vowels  o,  e,  i,  o,  should  be  pronounced  as  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or 
German.    The  letter  e  never  to  be  mute. 

(ii.)  The  French  sound  u  to  be  represented  by  a  u  with  a  tr^roa,  as  in  Grerman, 

(ill.)  The  French  sound  ou  to  be  represented  by  a  ti,  as  in  Italian,  &c 

(iv.)  The  French  sound  eu  by  the  character  oe  pronounced  as  in  ceil. 

(v.)  The  lengthening  of  a  vowel  to  be  indicated  by  a  circumflex  accent. 

(vi.)  The  consonants  h,  d,f,j\  k,  Z,  m,  n^p,  q,  r,  t,  v,  2,  to  be  pronounced  as  in 
French. 

(vii.)  g  and  a  will  always  have  the  hard  sound,  as  in  gamdie,  strop. 

(viii.)  The  French  ch  will  be  written  ah,  e.  g.  Sherif,  Kashgar. 

(ix.)  kh  will  represent  the  hard  guttural  of  the  Arabs,  and  gh  the  soft  guttural. 

(x.)  th  will  represent  the  sound  at  the  end  of  the  English  word  patJi  (Greek  ^), 
and  dh  the  sound  of  the  EDglish  those  (Greek  d). 

(xi.)  The  letter  h  will  always  be  an  aspirate. 

(xii.)  The  semi- vowel  *  will  be  represented  by  y  pronounced  as  in  yo?e,  and  the 
semi-vowel  w  will  be  pronounced  as  in  William. 

(xiii.)  The  double  sounds  dj\  tch,  is,  &c.,  will  remain  as  written. 

(xiv.)  n  with  a  liquid  accent,  thus  w,  will  be  pronounced  as  in  seigneur. 

(xv.)  The  letters  x,  c,  q,  will  disappear  altogether,  except  that  q  will  be  employed 
to  represent  the  Arabian  sign  qaf. 


Dr.  0.  A.  Fischer. — ^We  announce  with  regret  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
African  explorer,  which  occurred  at  Berlin  on  November  11th.  In  1876  Br.  Fischer 
settled  at  Zanzibar  as  a  physician,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  devote  the  results  of 
his  professional  labours  to  geographical  and  zoological  exploration.  His  first 
journey  (June  to  September  1877)  extended  along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Wito,  a 
territory  recently  acquired  by  Germany.  In  May  to  November  1878  he  visited  the 
same  region,  part  of  the  time  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Denhardt.  He  ascended  the 
Dana  to  Massa,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Kau,  on  the  Ozi.  His  third  expedition, 
undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  the  Hamburg  Greographical  Society,  was  of  a  more 
ambitious  nature.  Starting  from  Pangani  in  December  1882,  Dr.  Fischer  proposed 
to  advance  either  to  the  Victoria  or  to  Lake  Samburu.  In  this  he  failed,  for  illness 
as  well  as  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Masai  compelled  him  to  turn  back  when  he  had 
reached  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Naivasha.  His  journey  has  nevertheless  added 
very  substantially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coimtry.  More  especially  interesting  is 
his  account  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  Mr.  Thomson*s  route,  where  he  passed 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  "  Mountain  of  God"  or  Doenye  Ngai,  an  ancient  volcano, 
apparently  not  quite  extinct.  On  August  14th,  1883,  he  once  more  reached  the 
coast  at  Pangani. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  Dr.  Fischer  returned  to  Africa,  having  been  entrusted 
by  Herr  Junker,  of  Moscow,  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  succour  and 
rescue  his  brother,  then  believed  to  be  shut  up  with  Dr.  Emin  in  the  Upper  Nile 
region.  Dr.  Fischer  left  Pangani  on  August  2nd,  1885,  and  reached  Eagehi,  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  in  January.  Finding  the  route  through  Uganda  closed,  he  resolved 
to  aim  at  his  goal  by  skirting  the  lake  on  the  east  But  when  he  reached  Lake 
Baringo  he  found  the  country  devastated  by  famine,  and,  his  resources  fiEuling,  he 
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was  reluctantly  compelled  to  return  to  the  coast.    In  June  1886  he  was  once  mor* 
at  Zanzibar. 

Dr.  Fischer  was  anything  but  a  voluminous  writer,  and  this  is  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  he  was  a  careful  observer  and  an  industrious  collector.  Some  remarks 
on  his  earlier  coast-journeys  will  be  found  in  the  *  Vcrbandlungen '  of  the  Hamburg 
Geojijraphical  Society  (1876-7,  pp.  347-362),  and  in  the  *  Zeitschrift  fUr  Ethnologie  * 
(1878,  p.  141),  where  he  gives  vocabularies.  *Das  Masai-Land'  (Hamburg,  1885> 
furnishes  a  concise  account  of  the  first  journey  into  the  Masai  country,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  an  excellent  map.  He  also  wrote  *  Mehr  Licht  im  dunklen  Weltteil  * 
(Hamburg,  1885),  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  in  the  'Proceedings,'  1885^ 
pp.  740-742. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS.  SESSION  1886-7. 

First   Meeting^  November  8th,  1886. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdar^ 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elbctioks. — W,  Winsley  Martin,  Esq.;  Sir  Walter  Morgan;  Joshua  Arthur- 
Nunn,  Esq.;  O.  II.  Taylor-Whitehead,  Esq. ;  Edward  Tregear,  Esq. 

The  Presidekt  opened  the  Session  with  the  following  Address : — 
While  engaged  in  the  collection  of  notes  for  the  opening  address  for  this  sessioi^, 
I  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  a  practice  originated,  I  think,  by  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  discontinued  by  some  of  his  successors^ 
and  resumed  by  myself.  That  it  has  the  advantage  of  referring  to  events  which 
have  occurred  since  our  separation  in  June,  while  they  are  fresh  in  our  memories^ 
is  undoubtedly  true.  On  the  other  hand,  it  detracts  from  the  importance  and  use-^ 
fulness  of  the  Annual  Address,  which  should  contain  within  itself  a  complete  review 
and  record  of  the  principal  geographical  events  of  the  year ;  instead  of  being  delivered 
on  an  occasion  specially  devoted  to  it,  it  forms  a  mere  prelude  to  an  ordinary  meeting,, 
at  which,  as  on  this  occasion,  a  paper  of  great  interest  is  to  be  read ;  and,  being 
prepared  under  the  consciousness  of  this  fact,  it  is  necessarily  brief  and  hurried,  and 
must  often  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  progress,  during  a  quarter  of  a  year,  of  geographical 
knowledge.  My  advice,  therefore,  on  this,  the  last  occnsion  on  which  it  will  fall  to 
my  lot  to  deliver  such  an  address,  is  that  the  Council  should  during  the  present 
session  seriously  consider  the  expediency  of  reverting  to  the  original  practice,  and  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  fragmentary  and  imperfect  record  of  events. 

On  the  subject  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Council,  and' 
so  much  space  in  the  recent  addresses  of  your  Presidents,  viz.  that  of  Geographica-l 
Education,  I  have  only  to  add  that  its  cause  has  been  sensibly  promoted  by  the 
weighty  address  of  the  President  of  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Birmingham,  General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  and  the  spirited  and  suggestive 
address  of  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Douglas  Fresh  field,  followed  as  they  were  by  a  very- 
instructive  discussion  by  some  of  the  most  competent  authorities  in  the  kingdonrr^ 
By  general  agreement  it  had  been  held  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  promoting 
this  branch  of  education  was  its  recognition  and  adoption  as  a  subject  of  study  and 
examination  by  the  Universities.  With  this  view  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  v/hich  will  be  published  in  the  'Proceedings*  of  the  Society. 
The  proposals  we  made  have  been  seriously  entertained,  and  are  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Hebdomadal  Council.  All  I  can  prudently  add  to  this  informatioi\ 
is  that  I  have  fair  reason  for  hoping  that  our  application  will  meet  with  a  consider- 
able measure  of  success.     The  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association  gavo 
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further  practical  proof  of  its  interest  in  the  study  of  geography  by  nominating  a 
powerful  committee  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  efforts  of  thia  Society  to  iDtluce 
the  Untversitiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  appoint  professors  of  geography. 

The  same  section  also  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  deslrBbility  of  a  renexval  of  Antarctic  exploration ;  a  subject  which  Lad  l>eeii 
mooted  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1885  by  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus 
Ommanney,  who  has  addressed  to  this  Society,  in  support  of  his  views,  a  letter  which 
will  receive  their  early  and  careful  consideration* 

Although  so  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  our  Anniversary  Meeting  in  May,  when 
your  President  tiwelt  on  the  gnat  strides  which  had  been  made  during  the 
prerious  twelve  months  in  the  exploration  of  the  Congo  basin,  ranch  further  progrea* 
has  been  made  in  filling  up  the  blanks  in  our  maps  of  the  region.  The  paper  of 
Colonel  Sir  Francis  do  Win  ton,  in  June,  in  which  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  latest 
expeditions,  will  bo  fresh  in  your  memories ;  since  then  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
GrenfeH  an  account  of  his  numerous  running  surveys,  made  in  the  little  missionary 
steamer  Peace,  up  numerous  previously  un visited  or  unknown  tributaries  on  both 
aides  the  main  stream,  some  of  which  lie  ascended  to  the  furthest  limits  of  navigation. 
His  paper  and  a  reduction  of  his  numerous  charts  have  Iteen  puhUabed  in  our 
t  Proceed i u gs *  during  the  vacation.  The  results  of  the  important  expedition  down 
the  Kasai,  under  Lieut.  Wissmann,  bad  previously  been  announced  ;  but  an  addition 
of  the  highest  interest  to  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  country  has  quite  recently  been 
made  in  the  accounts  of  the  land  journeys  m&de  by  Lieutenants  Kund  and  Tappcn- 
beck  and  Dr.  BtSttner,  who  were  sent  out  in  1885  by  the  German  African  Associa- 
tion, Both  were  to  the  south  of  the  main  river.  Dr.  Biittner  penetmted  from  the 
old  Congo  capital,  San  Salvador,  in  an  easterly  direction  to  tbe  Quango.  Messrs. 
Kund  and  Tapj)enbeck  ascended  by  tbe  usual  river  route  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  then 
struck  boldly  overland  first  southward  and  then  eastward,  tra^^ersicg  the  inland  region 
for  a  distance  of  some  600  miles,  and  crossing  all  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Congo  to  a  new  river  called  tbe  Lukenye,  on  which  they  built  boats  and  descended 
again  to  the  main  stream.  From  the  description  given  by  Lieut,  Kund  himself  to 
the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham,  we  are  enabled 
to  form  a  tolembly  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  interior,  from  the  coast  district 
to  the  great  central  or  inland  basin  of  the  middle  Congo.  On  leaving  tbe  hilly  or 
mount&inous  zone,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  and  through  which  the  contracted 
waters  of  the  river  force  their  way  in  a  series  of  rapids  and  waterfalls,  they  found  » 
wide  extent  of  open  steppes  or  favannahs,  with  poor  soil  and  scanty  vegetation,  exeepfc 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  rich  in  the  larger  game,  including  elephants,  and 
stretching  over  three  or  four  degrees  of  longitude.  This  terminates  abruptly  at  the 
river  Sankuru,  where  commences  tbe  great  virgin  forest  of  the  far  interior,  inhabited 
by  tribes  so  hostile  that  tbe  travellers  were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Whilst  so  much  was  being  accomplished  by  German  and  Belgian  explorers  south 
of  tbe  Congo,  the  French  have  not  been  inactive  in  their  own  newly-acquired  territories 
to  the  north  of  the  grejit  river.  Thedisooveries  and  surveys  of  M.  de  Brazza,  who  haa 
recently  returned  to  Africa  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  French  Ogowd-CoDgo 
possessiong,  have  been  followed  up  quite  recently  by  hiH  brother  M,  Jacques  de 
Brazza,  who  last  spring  started  from  a  French  station  on  the  Ogow^,  and  taking  a 
K.N.E,  direction  into  an  unknown  region,'  discovered  another  new  river,  the  Sekoli, 
on  which  his  party  constructed  Ijoats  and  after  a  journey  of  severa!  hundred  mile** 
reache^i  tbe  Congo,  between  the  junction  of  tbe  Mobangi  and  tbe  Alima,  The  result  of 
these  and  other  recent  explorations  has  been  that  the  map  of  Central  Western  Africft 
which  five  years  ago  showed  a  wide  blank,  is  now  crowded  with  rivers  and  lakes  and 
names  of  tribes,  and  that  new  fields  of  scientific  research  in  almost  every  branch  of 
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study  have  been  opened,  from  which  the  naturalists  have  already  begun  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest. 

The  critical  position  of  several  European  travellers  and  ofiBoers  of  the  Egyptian. 
Government  in  the  Upper  Nile  region,  whose  return  has  been  cut  off  by  the 
uprising  in  the  Soudan,  has  continued  to  excite  attention  here  and  in  Germany. 
One  of  them,  the  scientific  traveller  Dr.  Junker,  has  quite  recently  made  his  escape 
by  the  southern  route  to  Zanzibar,  but  Dr.  Schnitzler  (Emin  Bey),  governor  of  the 
late  Egyptian  Province  of  the  Lake  Region,  still  remains  a  prisoner  in  that 
dangerous  post  which  he  filled  so  long  with  eminent  ability,  and  which  recent 
events  have  rendered  imtenable.  Two  expeditions  for  their  rescue  have  been  sent 
from  Germany,  one,  vift  Zanzibar,  under  the  experienced  traveller  Dr.  Fischer,  who 
attempted  first  by  the  western  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  again  by  the 
eastern  shores,  to  reach  the  Nile,  but  failed ;  the  other,  under  Oscar  Lenz,  vi&  the 
Upper  Congo.  The  latest  news  of  Dr.  Lenz  was  communicated  to  us  by  Sir 
Francis  de  Winton,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  traveller  was  on  his  way  to  Lake 
Tanganyika  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  northward  through  the  difificult 
and  unexplored  country  lying  between  that  lake  and  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Great 
hopes  are  entertained  that  so  able  and  experienced  an  African  traveller  as  Dr.  Lens 
may  succeed  in  reaching  Emin  Bey,  but  the  route  he  has  chosen  is  a  new  one, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  succeed  in  obtaining  the  requisite  number  of  trust- 
worthy native  followers  to  accompany  him  on  so  hazardous  a  journey ;  indeed  it 
is  rumoured  that  his  expedition  has  been  since  abandoned.  On  this  account  it 
appears  probable  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reach  Emin  Bey  by  the  nearer 
route  from  Zanzibar,  as  suggested  recently  in  the  Times  by  Mr.  Sclater.  Dr. 
Fischer's  rescue  expedition  by  this  route  failed  owing  to  the  fanatical  hostility 
to  all  Europeans  shown  by  the  new  king  of  Uganda,  the  same  who  ordered  the 
assassination  of  Bishop  Hannington,  and  the  great  difficulty  will  be  to  find  a  route 
which  will  evade  the  territories  of  this  potentate. 

One  of  those  adventurous  expeditions  equipped  and  despatched  by  a  daily  news- 
paper, which  are  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  our  times,  has  this  summer 
been  sent  by  the  New  York  Times  to  explore  and,  if  possible,  ascend  Mount 
St.  Elias,  a  lofty  peak  in  the  snow-clad  coast  range  of  the  U.S.  territory  of  Alaska. 
The  coast  of  Alaska  at  or  near  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  extends  in  a  general 
east  and  west  direction  for  more  than  300  miles,  and  with  its  wall  of  mountains 
facing  the  moist  south-westerly  winds  of  the  Pacific,  presents  all  the  conditions 
favourable  to  the  display  of  glacial  phenomena.  It  is  only  recently  that  this 
magnificent  field  for  study,  situated  within  easy  reach  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
San  Francisco,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men  in  America,  and  the 
expedition  of  the  New  York  Times  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  awakening  of 
public  interest  in  the  subject.  The  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  the  well- 
known  Arctic  traveller,  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  Professor  W.  Libbey  having  charge 
of  the  scientific  work,  and  included  in  its  number  a  young  English  traveller,  one 
of  our  associates,  Mr.  Seton  Karr.  From  the  brief  accounts  hitherto  received  we 
learn  that  it  met  with  considerable  success  in  its  main  object,  the  study  of  glacial 
phenomena,  glaciers  20  miles  wide  and  60  miles  long  and  broad  ice-scooped  valleys 
having  been  discovered ;  but  the  ascent  of  Mount  Elias  proved  extremely  difficult, 
and  a  height  of  7200  feet  only  was  attained.  In  the  previous  summer  another 
American  explorer,  Lieut.  H.  T.  Allen,  investigated  the  basin  of  Copper  River,  to 
the  west  of  the  same  range,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  ice-sheet  at  one 
time  covered  the  whole  coast  region,  and  has  probably  determined  the  present  con- 
figuration of  the  region. 
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In  the  course  of  tho  Session  now  opened  our  meetiogs  are  likely  to  be  frequently 
occupied  by  papera  and  disciLBBion*  on  the  iutereatmg  subjects  of  New  Gumea  and 
the  larger  islands  of  tbe  Western  Pacific.  Mr.  Romilly  will  give  us  an  account  of  bis 
Tisits  to  Xew  Britain,  at  our  next  meeting ;  the  Ee7«  J,  CbalmerSy  the  missionary 
pioneer  aad  explorer  of  Soutb-eaatern  New  Guinea,  will  give  us  a  description  of  the  dis- 
tricts he  is  BO  familiar  with,  at  our  first  meetiog  in  January  ;  and  Dr.  Doyle  Glanville 
will  at  a  subsequent  date  give  us  a  paper  on  the  voyage  of  the  vessel  m  which  ho 
accompanied  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  tbe  late  Commissioner,  around  the  shores  of  Britisb 
New  Guinea.  With  regard  to  the  progress  of  exploration  in  tbe  interior  of  this  ^reat 
ifllandj  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  aocount  given  in  the  Presidential  Ad<lress  <?(  last 
May,  The  attempt  of  5tr.  H.  0.  Forbes  to  reach  tbe  summit  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
range  has  unfortunately,  for  tbe  present,  failed ;  be  succeeded  in  reaching  the  footof  tbo 
mountains,  a  distance  of  65  miles  from  Port  Moresby,  but  wiis  then  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  return,  owing  to  tbe  exhaustion  of  bis  means  and  the  termination  of  the  period 
of  engagement  of  his  Amboyneso  followers.  Notwithstanding  this  failure,  hois  confi- 
dent of  ultimate  success  by  the  same  route,  and  a  movement  has  been  set  oa  foot  in 
the  Australian  colonies  for  providing  tbe  funds  necessary  to  enable  him  to  niako 
another  attempt.  According  to  our  latest  news  the  Government  of  Victoria,  on  the 
proposal  of  Sir  Graham  Berry,  has  placed  on  tbe  estimates  the  sum  of  lOOOi.  for 
the  purpose  of  geographical  exploration  generally,  a  step  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  adopted  by  other  colonies,  aod  it  is  hoped  that  some  portion  of  the  fund  may  be 
devoted  to  New  Guinea.  Meantime^  Mr,  Forbt'S  has  despatched  the  extensive 
botanical  collect  ions,  made  during  the  rainy  seasoD,  to  the  British  Museum,  and  has 
accepted  a  post  under  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  New  Guinea. 

Tbe  foUomng  paper  was  then  read : — 

"Similarities  in  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Great  Oceans.*^  By  J,  Y, 
Buchanan,  Esq,    See  anie^  p,  753, 


Second  Meelingf  22nd  November,    1886*— General  Sir  H,  C.  Eawunboit, 
iLC.B.,  Vice-President,  in  th©  Chair. 

PBESESTATioK.^Trt7?tam  John  Sieaina^  E^q^ 

Electiojjs. —  Wilimm  Ilenrij  Angore^  E^q,;  Bertram  Hugh  Bar  ton,  Esq.;  Bev, 
AUxaiider  A.  Botldy  ;  D.  W,  Bt  union.  Esq,  ;  William  Henri/  CaiUtt^  Esq. ;  W,  H, 
Christy,  Esq. ;  Sydney  Frere  ClcTnent^  Esq, ;  Charles  F.  M,  Cleverly ,  Mq, ;  John 
Lang  Currie,  E»q. ;  J.  Kennard  Davis,  Esq,  ;  Dmniaic  A,  D^MotUe^  Esq.^  m.d.  ; 
CapL  F.  B.  Drammf>nd  (Bengal  Staff  Corps)  ;  Cliarles  Elms^  Esq. ;  Alexander 
Ftrgttson,  Esq, ;  0,  Stfyjuour  Fort^  Esq, ;  Matthew  QalbraUh,  Esq. ;  Ush^r  <?, 
Doyle  Glanville,  Esq, ;  Michtid  Georye  Qlazthrooh,  Esq, ;  Edimrd  Qledhill^  Esq, ; 
Lord  Greenock/  Edward  Daw  MasJUhr  Hmimr^  Esq. ;  II,  Charles  Vp:ars  BurUei\ 
Esq,;  Arthur  C*  Jackson,  Esq.;  Auyustus  H,  Keune^  Esq./  Thoinas  Stuart 
Kennedy f  Esq.  ;  Bryans  Thomas  Knight ,  Esq. ;  Boderick  MacFarlane,  Esq,  ; 
Ihv,  Samuel  Mac/arlane  ;  J"*  H.  Maiden,  Esq,  ;  James  Edward  Ma^n,  Esq, ;  Edward 
Peter  Mathers^  Esq,  ;  W,  B,  IL  Merk^  Esq, ;  Francis  Feniherton  Mockford,  Esq, ; 
William  Kcustetel,  Esq, ;  Fteiherr  Engelbert  von  Orshach ;  John  Auyustus  Payne, 
Esq, ;  James  Porter^  Esfj. ;  J<jhn  David  Mees^  E$q, ;  Merton  RtmelUCotea^  Esq, ; 
Alfred  Smyiht^  Esq,  ;  Capt,  Walter  Stewart,  r,n.  ;  J,  B,  Stone,  Esq.,  j.p.  ;  John 
William  VeUacoit,  Esq. ;  Nugent  Charles  Wade,  Esq, ;  William  Warne,  Esq. ; 
Roderick  Beaaderk  Wehb,  Esq, ;  William  Whitacre^  Emq, ;  Capt,  Charles  William 
Willis  (4ith  Battalion  ChesJiire  Btsgimcnt)^ 
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MM,    BONVALOT    AND   CAPUB   IN   AFOHAmSTAK, 

Mr.  Delmah  MfinoAN  said^tlaat  on  Fritky  last,  having  been  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  French  Geographical  Society  in  Paris,  it  was  announced  that  two  distinguisLed 
Central  Asian  travellers,  MM,  Bonvalot  and  Capns,  had  been  taken  prisoners  in 
AfghaniBtan.  Thnt  aDnonnccment  was  received  with  great  concern.  He  mentioned 
it  with  the  hope  that  the  Chairman  would  exert  his  influence  with  the  Indian  Govern* 
ment,  and  tliroiigh  them  on  the  Ameer,  to  have  the  priaoners  released.  They  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  which  had  been  described  in  their  book  pnblished 
a  year  or  two  ago,  entitled  *  De  Moscon  en  Bactriane/  and  he  believed  another  was 
shortly  to  apfjear  with  some  further  details  of  their  researches  on  the  Upper  Oxus. 

Hie  Chairman  informed  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan  that  he  believe^i  two  travellers  had 
been  stopped  in  Afghanistan.  They  were,  however,  in  no  sort  of  danger.  All 
that  the  Ameer's  officers  proposed  to  do  was  to  tako  them  back  to  the  frontier,  just 
as  they  did  Mr,  StepheiiH,  who  was  bicyling  through  the  country.  The  Afghans  did 
not  like  strangers  going  through  their  country.  There  waa  no  political  question 
connected  with  the  arrest  as  far  as  he  was  aware. 

The  paper  read  was — 

"  The  Islands  of  tbo  New  Britai^n  Group.  By  H.  H.  Eomilly^  Esq,  (Deputy 
Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific). 

Will  be  published  in  the  'Proceedings'  for  January  1887, 


PEOCEEDINGS  OF  FOREIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Geographical  Society  of  Berlin.— November  ^th^  18S6 ;  W.  Keiss  in  tho 
chair.^^The  members  of  the  Council  were  all  re-elected  for  the  year  1887,     Letters 
from  Dr.  Junker,  dated  from  Kabrega's  residence  and  Moalala,  were  read,  in  which 
a  brief  account  was  given  of  hia  exjieriences  during  the  past  year,  and  the  hope  waAj 
expressed  that  the  Europeans  shut  up  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  namely  Emin  Bej 
and  Dr,  Casati,  would  not  be  forgotten.    He  had  himself  done  bis  best  in  this  matterj 
and  had  left  2000  dollars*  worth  of  stores  in  Uganda,  which  King  Muanga  had  pr 
mised  to  forward  to  Emin  Bey.     He  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Uganda  before  th« 
goods  had  been  actually  despatched  by  the  King,— Herr  Hartert,  a  companion  ofFlegel,! 
then  gave  an  account  of  the  journey  th^j  made  together  to  Sokoto  with  presents  fo< 
the  Sultan.     They  followed  Gerhard  Ilohlfii'  route  to  Keffi  and  thenoe  to  SariH,  but' 
from  Saria  they  took  a  road  never  yet  trodden  by  Europeans  through  the  Samfara 
district  and  a  part  of  Kadshena  to  Sokoto.     In  Sokoto  they  found  many  traders  from 
Air  who  bring  thither  salt  from  Bilma,  and  also  merchants  from  Timbuktu  and  thei 
region  of  the  Upper  Kiger.    The  road  is  unsafe  on  account  of  the  many  wandering 
gongs  of  robbers,  and  it  can  be  travelled  in  security  only  when  the  tributary  chiefs 
are  on  the  way  bringing  homage  and  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,— Lieutenant 
Quodenfeldt  next  addressed  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  his  third  journey  to  Morocco, 
from  which  he  had  just  returned^  and  which  he  had  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  his  errand  being  to  make  zoological  collections.     He 
had  at  first  the  intention  of  travelling  from  Mogador  by  tho  military  itMid  of  the 
Sultan  to  the  provinces  lying  south  of  the  Atlas*     He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  official  letter,  and  therefore  took  in  March  188f>  tho  route 
from  Mogador  to  Safli,  and  in  the  middle  of  April  went  to  Maiakesh,     In  May  he 
visited  the  Uttle-known  lcx;ality  Urika  on  the  Atlas.     From  Marakeah  he  travelled 
through  the  province  of  Erh^mna,  and  across  the  plain  of  Shauja  toCasabIsBCS(Dftr^ 
el-beide),  and  thence  proceeded  via  Mehedia  and  Alkaasar  to  Tangier. 


NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
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Congress  of  German  NaturaliiitB.— The  fifty-ninth  Congress  of  Gerrami 
natural  is  ts  and  medical  men  was  held  from  the  20i!i  to  23rd  of  September  last. 
The  two  gections  more  particukrlj  coocemed  with  geography  were  well  attended, 
viz.,  the  Geographical  and  Ethnological  section,  whit'h  numbered  76  members,  and 
at  which  13  papers  were  read ;  aod  the  section  fur  Medical  Geo^raphj,  Climatolugy, 
aod  Tropical  Hygiene,  with  105  members  and  14  papers*  At  the  foniior  the  Africau 
continent  received  a  large  share  of  attention,  Dr,  Biutner,  Lieutenants  Tap|)enbeck, 
ivund.  Count  Pfml,  Muller,and  Standioger  giving  accounts  of  their  several  journeys. 
Dr.  Sievcrs  read  a  |iajxir  oa  the  Aniacos  of  Venezuela,  and  Dr.  v,  d.  Steinou  on  the 
Ethuo^niphy  of  South  America,  Perhaps  the  chief  feature  of  the  Congress,  as  far 
as  geography  is  concerned,  was  the  paper  of  Dr.  Schwclnfurth  on  Europe's  Problems 
and  Prospects  in  Tropical  Africa,  which  will  be  found  puhliahed  in  tjcteriso  in  the 
*  Deutsche  KoloDialzeitung  *  of  the  15th  October,  lie  diijcosses  the  economic  pro- 
blems and  lays  special  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  botanical  exploration  of 
the  country  ;  he  also  deiils  with  the  question  of  native  labour.  Br,  WolO'  gave  an  , 
interesting  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Congo  Basin  and  his  voyage  down  the 
Sankuru,  Sjiecial  interest  attached  to  the  latter  of  the  two  sections  above  mentioneci, 
which,  as  the  President  said  in  his  concluding  address,  alihough  of  recent  formation, 
promises  to  be  exoeptionally  successfuh  Its  im|x>rtauco  lies  in  tlie  fact  of  the  direct 
bearing  of  its  proceedings  on  the  now  active  colonial  policy  of  Germany.  Among 
the  ]xiper3  re^id,  the  folio wiug  may  be  mentioned  :^*  The  Climatical  Conditions  of 
the  Cameroons/  by  Dr*  B.  Schwatz,  of  Berlin  j  *  Notes  on  Tropical  Hygieuo  from 
personal  experience  iu  West  Africa,*  by  Dr,  Wolff;  *  The  Chmate  of  the  Transvaal,' 
by  Herr  A,  lileronsky.  *  The  Climatical  and  Meteorological  Conditions  of  South 
Brazil,*  by  Herr  Karl  v,  Koseritz,  being  the  result  of  his  residence  of  thirty-six  years 
in  the  province  of  Kio  Grande  do  8ul ;  *  What  ia  wanting  in  the  system  of  coloni- 
sation as  hitherto  pursued?'  by  Count  Anrep-ElympL  All  these  papers  were  fol- 
lowed by  discussions,  in  the  course  of  which  many  points  of  interest  and  importance 
were  elicited. 


NEW  GEOGKAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS, 

(By  J.  Scott  Keltte,  Librarian  r*o»8,) 

EUROPE. 

[AlpineJ  —  Jahrbucb  dea  Schweizer  Alpenclub,  1885-1886.  Bern,  1886.— 
Zeitschrift  des  Deutscfaen  und  Oesterreichischen  Alpenvereins.  Redigirt  von  Tb. 
Trautwcio.    Jahrgang  1886.    Band  xvii.     Miiuchen,  1886. 

In  the  former  of  these  journals  aro  two  papers  which  may  interest  geo- 
graphers— one  on  the  peno<iical  variations  of  Alpine  glaciers,  and  the  other  a 
report  ou  the  measurements  of  the  Khone  glacier  made  in  1885. 

In  the  journal  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Alpine  Club  we  hud  papers  on 
the  Orijrin  of  the  Alps,  by  Dr.  Karl  ilaushofer ;  on  the  Temperature  Conditionii 
of  the  Eastern  Alps,  by  Dr.  Julius  Haun ;  a  sketch  of  the  orography  of  tbe 
Lechthal  Alps,  by  Anton  Spiehler  j  a  very  complete  study  of  the  Wendelstein 
group  (the  north-east  corner  of  the  Bavarian  Aijts  west  of  the  Inn),  by  Dr.  F» 
Katzel,  Dr,  Erk,  and  Dr»  Dingier,  accompanied  by  a  pooramic  view, 

[BirmingbaniJ — Handbook  of  Birmingham.  Prepared  for  the  Members  of  the 
British  Association,  1886.  Birmingham,  Uall  &  English,  1886  :  12mo.,  pp.  xxi. 
and  378,  map* 

Dea  Korske  irordliavs-E3tpe4itioii,  1876-1S78.— [The  Norwegian  Korth- 
AtlaaUc  ExieditiLn,  187U-18T8.]^  Zoologi,    Crustacea,  !!•    Ved  G.  0.  Sara, 
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Ghristionia,  Qr0ndalil  &  Sons,  1886 :  imperial  4to.,  pp.  96,  map.    [Prefiented  by 
the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  North-Atlantic  Expedition.] 
The  Mason  Science  Collie,  Birmingham.    Calendar  for  the  Session  1886-1887. 
Birmingham,  Cornish  Bros.,  1886 :  small  8vo.,  pp.  260  and  Ixzvi. 

ASIA. 
Bassetty  James. — ^Persia :  the  Land  of  the  Imams.    A  Narrative  of  Travel  and 
Residence,  1871-1886.     London,  Blackie  &  Son, '1887  [1886]:    small  8va, 
pp.  xvii.  and  342,  map.    Price  Is,  6(2.    [Presented  by  the  Publishers.] 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  volnme  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
author's  journey  to  Persia,  and  to  his  journeys  within  the  country.  Much 
useful  information  will  be  found  regarding  the  various  towns  and  villages  on 
the  routes.  Among  the  various  places  visited  may  be  mentioned  Unimiaby 
Tabriz,  Casvin,  Tehran,  Hamadan,  Ispahan,  Rasht,  Baku,  Tiflis,  and  Mashhad. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
country  in  its  various  aspects,  including  the  geography ;  the  soil  and  produc- 
tions; population;  state  of  civilisation;  langua^;  manufactures;  condition 
of  the  people ;  social  customs ;  government ;  missionary  work,  past  and  present ; 
&c.,  &c.  The  map  represents  Persia  and  its  Border  Regions,  and  shows  the 
routes  followed  by  the  author. 

[India.] — Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886.  Empire  of  India.  Special 
Catalogue  of  Exhibits  by  the  Government  of  India  and  Private  Exhibitors. 
London,  Clowes  &  Sons,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  vi.  and  317.    Price  1«, 

This  is  more  than  a  mere  catalogue.  In  connection  with  the  various  classes 
of  exhibits  it  gives  much  information  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  geo^^raphy 
of  the  country.  The  most  original  and  valuable  sections  are  those  which  deal 
with  the  Economic  Court  and  the  Ethnology,  both  by  Dr.  George  Watt,  o.i.e. 

Synopsis  of  the  Results  of  the  Operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical 

Survey  of  India.  Vol.  XIIIa.  Account  of  the  Final  Reductions  with  the  details 
of  the  South  Parasnath  Meridional  Series  and  the  South  Maluncha  Meridional 
Series  of  the  South-east  Quadrilateral.  Prepared  in  the  Oflice  of  the  Trigono- 
metrical Branch,  Survey  of  India,  Colonel  C.  T.  Haig,  r.e.,  Offg.  Deputy  Surveyor 
General,  in  charge.  Published  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  G.  C.  De  Pr^,  s.c.. 
Surveyor  General  of  India.  Dehra  Dun,  printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Trigono- 
metrical Branch,  Survey  of  India,  1885 :  4to,  pp.  xii.,  xiv.  [49],  and  69, 
charts,  &c. 

[Sarawak.] — Quelques  Notes  sur  Sarawak  (Borneo).  Par  E.  ,Cotteau.  Paris, 
Leroux,  1886 :  pp.  9.    [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

A  summary  of  our  present  information  on  Sarawak. 

AFRICA. 
[East  Africa*] — Abriss    der   Kulturgeschichto    Ostafrikas.       Von   Dr.    Grimm. 
'  Vcrhandlungen  der  Badischen  geographischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Karlsruhe,  1884-6,' 
pp.  i.-lvi. 

Dr.  Grimm  divides  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  East  Africa  into  six 
periods,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day.  The  last  period  he 
designates  the  German  period,  and  began  last  year  with  the  appearance  of  a 
German  fleet  at  Zanzibar. 

Kerr,  "Walter  Montagu.— The  Far  Interior:  A  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Ad- 
venture from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  across  the  Zambesi  to  the  Lake  Regions  of 
Central  Africa.  2  vols.  London,  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1886 :  vol.  i.  pp.  xvi. 
and  316 ;  vol  ii.  pp.  viii.  and  318.    Price  32«.     [Presented  by  the  Publisher.] 

Mr.  Kerr  gave  a  very  full  account  of  his  adventurous  journey  at  one  of  our 
evening  meetings ;  his  paper  will  be  found  in  the '  Proceedings,'  February  1886, 
p.  65,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  sketch  of  the  groimd  traversed  in  the  two  volumes 
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before  us,  and  of  the  leading  results  of  liis  expedition.  Starting  from  Port 
Elizabetli  in  tlie  begiiiDing  of  18B4  (tliere  k  a  paucity  of  dates  in  Mr.  Kerr'a 
narratiTre)^  he  proceeded  northwards,  skirting  on  the  west  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  Tniri»vaal,  and  on  through  Matabelo  Land  and  Maahona  Land,  meeting 
hy  the  way  Mr.  Selous,  from  whom  he  obtained  important  advice  and  assistance^ 
In  the  Makorikori  country  Mr,  Kerr  made  one  or  two  side  excuritons,  and  at 
Chibinga  diverged  eastwarda  to  Tete  on  the  Zambesi,  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  journey  Mr.  Kerr  broke  to  some  extent  on  new  gronnd^  and  his  observations 
on  the  country  and  |)eople  are  therefore  acceptable.  Ferhapa  the  most  inter- 
esting section  of  his  work  is  that  which  deals  with  the  journey  from  Tetc  to  Lake 
Nyassa,  whore  he  was  greatly  disappointed  at  finding  the  LiviDgstonia  Mission 
Station  abandoned.  In  this  part  of  the  journey  JTr*  Kerr  endure*!  great  hard- 
sbipe.  His  notes  are  imjx>rtant  as  showing  the  actual  condition  of  tiie  country 
in  this  region.  At  Livin;jjstonia  Mr,  Kerr  met  Lieut  Giraud  returning  from 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  two  journeyed  down  to  the  coast  at  Quillimane. 
Mr.  Kerr  wouUi  ha\*e  done  well  to  Gondense  his  work  into  one  volume,  omitting 
unimportant  details.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  instruments  failed,  as  on  that  account 
hia  ODservfttionB  lack  the  scientific  value  they  might  otherwise  have  bad.  Still 
the  geographer  will  find  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  in  the  two  volumes, 
and  the  general  reader  numerous  interesting  episodes.  There  me  numerona 
illustrations*  and  a  map  on  the  scale  of  38  miles  to  an  inch,  with  a  section  of 
the  route  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Lake  Nyassa  and  Quillimane. 

Oliver,  Samuel  Pasfleld- — Madagascar  :  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 
of  the  Island  and  its  former  Dependencies.  2  vols.  London,  Macmilion  &  Co., 
188G ;  8vo,,  vol.  i,  pp.  xix.  and  569  ;  vol  ii.  pp.  x.  and  57G.     Price  62s.  6rf,  I 

This  is  an  encyclopaedic  compilation,  consisting  to  a  large  extent  of  extracts 
from  the  works  of  well-known  authorities  on  Madagascar.  Captain  Oliver  has 
not  taken  much  trouble  to  oo*ordinftte,  arrange,  and  condense  his  material. 
Still  the  book  will  he  useful  as  a  reference-book  to  those  who  have  not  the  time 
to  search  for  information  on  this  interesting  country  through  the  multitude  of 
exbting  works  on  the  island.  A  chapter  of  some  length  la  devoted  to  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  Madagascar,  followed  by  a  short  one  on  its  geography,  and  three 
chapters  on  the  topography,  which  is  treated  in  minute  detaiL  The  three  con- 
cluding chapters  in  the  first  volume  deal  with  climatology,  zoology,  and  natural 
history.  In  the  second  volume  we  find  chapters  on  natural  and  agricultural 
products,  ethnology,  manufactures,  administration,  trade  and  revenue,  cur- 
rency, weights  and  measures,  and  bibliography  and  cartography.  This  last  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  the  bwk,  the  biblio?:rftphy  being  mainly  a 
reproduction  of  Mr,  bibree's  recent  lists.  There  is  a  section  of  some  original 
value,  containing  an  abstract  of  MSS.,  books,  and  pat»ers  respecting  Madagascar 
duriug  the  possession  of  Mauritius  by  the  Frencn,  that  is,  prior  to  1810^ 
presented  by  Sir  Walter  Minto  Farqnhar  to  the  Britisb  Museum.  A  large 
Bectiou  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Franco-Malagasy  war.  There 
are  altogether  nineteen  maps  in  the  two  volumes,  from  various  sourcesi  imd 
llluatfating  most  of  the  aspects  of  the  country  dealt  with. 

[Palestixie'] — Palestine  Exploration   Fund,      Twenty-one   Years'  Work  in  the 
Holy  Laud  (a  Record  and  a  Summary),  June  22nd,  1865-June  22nd,  188G. 
Published   for  the   Committee  of  the   Palestine   Exploration  Fund*      London, 
Bentley  &  Son,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  232.     Price  6s.     [Presented  hy  the  PubliflherJ 
This  is  an  instructive  popular  summary  of  the  twenty-one  years'  work  of 
the  Pale-stine  Exploration  Society.     It  points  out  in  general  terms  the  Biblical 
gains  of  the  Society,  and  it  shows,  also  in  general  terms,  what  Remains  to  be 
done.     After  a  sketch  of  the  foundation  of  tlje  Society,  and  a  chronicle  of  its 
work  at  headquarters,  the  author  ('*  W.  B.'*)  gota  on  to  describe  briefly  the 
various  expeditions  and  invest igations,  and  their  results,  concluding  with  an 
obituary  of  those  officers  who  liave  died  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  work  of  the  future.     There  arc  appendices  containing  a  chrono- 
logical summary  of  the  Fundus  work»  and  a  list  of  Captain  Conder's  identifica- 
tions in  Western  Palestine.     There  arc  numerous  illustrations. 
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AMEBIGA. 
[Argentine  Republic.] — ^Estadistica  del  Ck)mercio  y  de  la  Navegacion  de  la 
Reptiblica  Argentina,  correspODdiente  al  Afio  1885.    Publicacion  Oficial.     Buenos 
Aires,  Stiller  &  Laass,  1886 :  large  8vo.,  pp.  xxlx.  and  356,  map.     [Presented 
by  tbe  Argentine  Government.]    » 

[Canada.] — Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  London,  1886.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  a  Collection  of  the  Economic  Minerals  of  Canada,  by  the  Geological  Corps, 
Alfred  K.  C.  Selwyn,  c.m.o.,  &c.,  Director.  London,  printed  by  Alabaster,  Pass- 
more  &  Sons,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  172,  illustrations.  [Presented  by  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.] 

Doering,  Oscar. — Observaciones  Meteorol6gicas  practicados  en  C6rdoba  (Repilblica 
Argentina)  durante  el  Afio  de  1884.    Buenos  Aires,  1885 :  8vo.,  pp.  90. 

La  variabilidad  interdiuma  do  la  Temperatura  en  algunos  puntos  de  la 

Eeptiblica  Argentina  y  de  America  del  Sur  en  general.    III.  Variabilidad  de  la 
Temperatura  de  Ushuaid.    Buenos  Aires,  1886  :  8vo. 

-  Eesultados  de  algnnas  Medicioues  Baromdtricas  en  la  Sierra  de  Cordoba. 


Buenos  Aires,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  20. 

(Gordon,  [Bev.]  Daniel  M. — Mountain  and  Prairie;  a  Journey  from  Victoria  to 
Winnipeg,  vift  Peace  River  Pass.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  London, 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1880 :  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  x.  and  310. 

An  account  of  an  exploration,  in  1879,  of  the  country  between  Port  Sssing- 
ton,  in  British  Columbia,  and  Winnipeg.  On  leaving  Port  Essinocton,  the 
Skeena  river  was  ascended  as  far  as  Hazleton ;  thence  on  foot  to  Babine  ;  up 
Lake  Babine ;  down  Stewart's  Lake  to  Fort  St.  James ;  across  country  with  a 
mule  train  to  Fort  M'Leod ;  down  the  Parsnip  and  Peace  rivers  to  Dunwegan  ; 
thence  by  way  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  Edmonton,  and  across  the  prairies  to 
Winnipeg. 

lome,  The  Marquis  of.— Our  Railway  to  the  Pacific.  With  illustrations  by 
H.II.H.  Princess  Louise.  Reprinted  from  *  Good  Words.'  London,  Isbister  &  Co. 
1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  32.     [Presented  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.] 

F^titot,  Emlle.— Traditions  Indiennes  du  Canada  Nord-Ouest.  Paris,  Maison- 
neuve  Frferes  et  Ch.  Leclerc,  1886 :  12mo.,  pp.  xvii.  and  521.  [Presented  by  tbe 
Author.] 

This  is  a  useful  and  entertaining  collection  of  folk-tales  collected  by  the 
well-known  Ahb<5  P^titot  during  his  sojourn  of  twenty  years  as  a  missionary  in 
the  North-west  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

"Wells,  John  "W. — Exploring  and  Travelling  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  Brazil 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Maranhao.  2  vols.  London,  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1886 : 
8vo.,  vol.  i.  pp.  xix.  and  411;  vol.  ii.  pp.  xii.  and  374.  Price  32».  [Presented 
by  the  Publishers.] 

Mr.  Wells's  hiprhly  instructive  paper  on  the  Delta  of  the  Tocantins  will 
bo  remembered  ('  Proceedings  R.G.S.,'  August  1886,  p.  613).  That  was  one 
result  of  his  long  residence  in  Brazil,  the  full  record  being  given  in  the  two 
volumes  just  issued.  Mr.  Wells  went  to  Brazil  seventeen  years  ago  aa  an 
engineer,  and  in  that  capacity  traversed  the  interior  of  the  country  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Marauhao,  besides  visiting  several  of  the  towns  on  the  coast.  Ho 
thus  had  excellent  opportunities  for  observation,  especially  as  his  surveyino* 
operations  com|)elled  him  to  traverse  considerable  sections  of  the  country  at 
his  leisure.  Instead  of  writing  a  general  work  on  Brazil,  Mr.  Wells  endeavours 
to  depict  the  aspect  of  a  given  line  of  country  with  its  many  varying  scenes  and 
differences  of  climate,  the  incidents  of  "  roughing  it "  in  the  backwoods,  and 
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the  many  "  sorts  and  conditions  "  of  humanity  met  with  on  the  way.  Although 
Mr.  Wells's  narrative  refers  to  events  of  about  ten  years  ago,  it  is  quite  fresh, 
and  besides  beinp;  hiuhly  entertaining,  contains  much  that  ought  to  interest  the 
geographer.  Mr.  Wells's  first  stage  was  from  Rio  dc  Janeiro  by  Barbacena  to 
Capella  Nova  on  the  Par[loi)eba,  and  here  he  earned  out  the  first  section  of  his 
survey.  Mr.  Wells  was  one  of  a  staff  of  engineers  organised  by  the  Public 
Works  Construction  Company,  of  London,  to  carry  out  a  contract  with  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  make  certain  explorations  and  surveys  in  the  interior 
of  Brazil.  The  work  was  divide:!  into  two  sections :  the  first,  a  survey  down 
the  valleys  of  the  Kio  ParSopeba  and  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco,  as  far  as  the 
Cachoeira  of  Pirapora  on  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative 
advantages  of  this  route,  or  that  of  another  down  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  for  the 
final  extension  of  the  D.  Pedro  II.  Bailway  to  such  a  point  as  would  bring  its 
traffic  into  direct  communication  with  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco . 
The  second  section  consisted  of  an  exploration  by  route  surveys,  barometrical 
levelling'',  and  reports  upon  the  districts  between  the  Rios  Sao  Francisco  and 
Tocantins,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  best  routes,  ways,  and 
means  for  connecting  the  traffic  of  the  navigable  Sao  Francisco  with  that  of  the 
Tocantins,  in  order  that,  upon  the  completion  of  the  D.  Pedro  II.  Railway,  a 
grand  line  of  internal  communication  might  be  created  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Amazons.  In  carrying  out  the  minute  surveys  necessary 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  Mr.  Wells  necessarily  saw  much  of  the  country  and 
the  people,  and  the  record  in  these  two  volumes  proves  how  well  qualified  he 
was  to  take  advantage  of  so  exceptional  an  opportunity.  His  line  of  route 
embraced  much  of  the  \ip\yeT  course  of  the  Sao  Francisco  to  its  junction  with  the 
Kio  das  Velhas;  then  eastwards  and  northwards  by  Conteridas  to  the  SSo 
Francisco  at  Januaria,  and  down  the  west  bank  of  the  river  to  Cari- 
nhanha.  The  party  then  took  to  the  river  as  far  as  Barra  do  Rio  Grande, 
and  across  country  to  Baqueirao  at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio 
Preto.  Here  began  what  is  perhaps  the  most  novel  and  instructive  section  of 
Mr.  Wells's  eventful  exploration.  The  Kio  Preto  was  followed  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sapao,  which  again  was  traced  to  its  source.  Then  through  the  hilly 
prairie  land  in  the  north  of  Goyaz,  partly  along  'the  bank  and  partly  on  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Somma,  to  the  Tocantins.  That  river  was  followed  down  to 
Carolina ;  thence  by  land  to  Chapada  in  the  middle  course  of  the  Rio  Grajahu ; 
down  that  river  to  Vicuna  on  the  Kio  Mearim,  and  thence  to  MaranhSo  on  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Wells  in  the  course  of  his  long  journey  through  a  country  c  f 
varied  features,  gives  many  sketches  of  real  value  of  its  physical  conditions, 
its  natural  productions,  and  its  curious  mixed  population.  Some  of  the  more 
scientific  information  he  has  collected  into  appendices,  including  details  of  the 
survey  of  the  Paraopeba,  Sao  Francisco,  and  I'ocantins.  Other  appendices  deal 
with  the  climate,  gold  and  diamond  mining,  railways,  sugar  factories,  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  Brazil,  and  its  physical  geography.  This  last  is  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Wells  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations,  many  of  them  not  quite  worthy  of  the  book ;  the  general  map,  on 
the  scale  of  100  miles  to  an  inch,  with  section  from  Kio  de  Janeiro  to  Maranhao, 
is  very  full  of  information.  The  special  physical  map  is  reproduced  from  the 
*  Proceedings '  of  the  Society, 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Jaokt  Robert  L. — Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of  1886.  Handbook  of 
Queensland  Geology.  Brisbane,  Warwick  &  Sapsford,  1886:  8vo.,  pp.  107. 
[Presented  by  the  Author.] 

OCEANIA. 

Cnst,    Robert  Needbam.— Vir.   Intemationaler  Grientalisten-CoDgreaSy  Wien. 
Malaisch-Polyncsische  Abtheilung.    Mittheilung  iiber  unsere  gegenwartig  Kent- 
niss  der  Sprachen  Oceanicns.    Lcndcn,  Trubncr  &  Co.,  1886:  8vo.,  pp.  22. 
[Presented  by  the  Author.] 
No.  XII.— Dec.  1886.]  8  h 
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Thomas,  Julian.— Cannibals  and  Convicts :  Notes  of  Personal  Experiences  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Portraits  and  map.  London,  Cassell  &  Co.,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  xvi. 
and  408.    Price  10«.  Gd.    [Presented  by  the  Publishers.] 

Mr.  Thomas,  nnder  the  cognomen  of  "  The  Vagabond,"  acts  as  correspondent 
to  the  Melbourne  Argus  and  the  Australasian,  and  the  contents  of  his  volume 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  published  in  tho^e  journals.  In  pursuit  of  his 
vocation,  Mr.  Thomas  visited  Fiji  (in  Thakombau's  time),  Norfolk  Island,  of 
whose  people  and  general  condition  he  gives  an  interesting  account.  New 
Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  New  Guinea.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
Mr.  Thomas's  mission  was  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  rising  of  the  natives 
against  the  French ;  he  tells  us  a  good  deal  concerning  the  social  and  adminis- 
trative condition  of  this  French  colony.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Thomas  deals 
with  the  New  Hebrides,  mainly  from  the  political  and  social  point  of  view.  His 
sketches  of  native  life  and  of  the  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  natives 
are  instructive.  There  is  a  very  small  map  of  part  of  the  Western  Pacific.  As 
the  work  has  no  index  it  is  of  little  use  for  reference. 

GENERAL. 
Carusso,  C.  D. — Importance  de  la  Gartographie  Ofiicielle.      liltude  sur  TOrdnanee 
Survey  du  Royaume-Uni  de  Grande-Bretagne  et  dTrlande.    Geneve,  Schuchardt, 
1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  51.     [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

M.  Carusso  has  made  a  special  study  of  our  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the 
present  brochure  is  a  sketch  of  its  organisation,  methods,  and  results,  with  a 
view  to  show  the  importance  of  the  work  which  has  been'  accomplished  by  the 
department,  and  to  indicate  the  "imperious  necessity"  for  every  government  to 
keep  up  to  a  high  standard  its  official  cartography. 

Clyde,  James  [M.A.,  LL.D.l  —  School  Geography.  23rd  edition,  revised 
throughout  and  partly  recast  Nine  maps.  Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1886  : 
small  8vo.,  pp.  561.     Pricp  4s.    (Presented  by  the  Publisher.) 

Dr.  Clyde  thinks  the  "  old  ways  '*  in  geography  much  better  than  the  new 
ways  advocated  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  "  A  manual  containing 
only  what  some  expert  may  deem  the  minimum  of  geographical  information, 
can  meet  the  wants  only  of  those  who  are  like-mindwl  with  the  expert.  It  is 
certain  that  a  far  greater  number  will  be  ditltrently  minded  from  him  and  from 
one  another  [a  curious  sentence].  .  .  .  Teachers  desiderate  minuteness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  countries  in  which  they  respectively  teach."  The  book  then 
is  evidently  meant  fur  the  teacher  and  not  for  the  pupil,  confirming  the  position 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  that  the  great  majority  of  our  teachers  are  them- 
selves so  ignorant  of  geography  that  they  are  helpless  without  a  text-book.  To 
such  teachers  Dr.  Clyde's  hook  will  be  found  of  service ;  it  is  no  doubt  the  best 
text-book  we  have  in  English  written  upon  the  old  lines.  It  is  a  trustworthy 
collection  of  facts,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  show  the  intimate  relations 
between  one  class  of  facts  and  another.  We  confess,  however,  we  fail  to  see 
what  purpose  is  served  by  such  lists  as  those  on  pp.  384-5. 

Merensky,  A. — Wie  erzieht  man  am  besten  den  Neger  zur  Plantation-Arbeit? 
Berlin:  Walther  and  Apolant,  1886:  8vo.,  pp.  39.     Price  6<i. 

This  is  a  prize  essay  which  obtained  the  award  offered  by  the  German  East 
African  Society  for  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  best  means  of  teaching  the 
negro  to  work.  The  author  does  not  believe  that  the  negro  has  any  inherent 
dislike  to  labour,  and  his  essay  consists  of  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  any  colonial  government  should  be  guided  in  its  treatment  of  the  natives 
in  its  territory.  M.  Merensky  objects  to  slavery,  but  substitutes  a  paternal  care 
over  the  natives,  and  in  some  cases  a  system  of  **  apprenticeship.*'  His  method 
is  essentially  that  adopted  by  the  British  South  African  colonies.  As  to 
religion,  he  maintains  that  the  question  is  between  Christianity  and  Mahom- 
medanism,  and  not  heathenism.  Mahommedanism,  ho  maintains,  is  a  bar  to 
all  progress. 
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[Natioiial  Surveys.]— Report  upon  the  Third  IntematiouRl  Geographical  Congress 
and  Exhibition  at  Venice,  Italy,  1881.  Accompanied  by  data  concerning  the 
principal  Government  Land  and  Marine  Surveys  of  the  World,  Prepared  and 
submitted  by  Captain  George  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army, 
Commissioner  and  Delegate.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1885: 
4to.,  pp.  586.    [Presented  by  Captain  G.  M.  Wheeler.] 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Venice  Congress.  The 
work  contains  much  more  information  than  what  Captain  Wheeler  was  able  to 
collect  at  that  Congress.  To  the  Congress  and  the  accompanying  exhibition  the 
first  75  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted.  Captain  Wheeler  made  it  his  business, 
in  addition,  to  collect  information  on  the  spot  or  by  correspondence  concerning 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  surveys  of  nearly  all  countries  in  the  world 
which  have  such  institutions.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  well-arranged  informa- 
tion which  will  be  of  peimauent  value  for  tfeference.  Both  topographical  and 
geological  as  well  as  marine  surveys  are  included.  After  a  general  intro- 
duction on  Land  Surveys  (pp.  76-158),  Captain  Wheeler  takes  up  separate 
countries,  beginning  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  India 
being  treated  separately.  Then  follow  Germany  and  her  Icadinjj  subdivisions, 
and  every  other  Euroix»an  State  except  Servia.  In  Asia,  in  addition  to  India, 
we  have  Japan.  In  America,  besides  the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  are 
notices  of  the  surveys  of  San  Domingo,  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Chili, 
and  a  pjeneral  section  on  the  Geological  Surveys  of  South  and  Central  America. 
Then  follows  a  special  section  on  the  leading  Marine  Surveys  (pp.  497-538). 
Section  IV.  contains  a  list  of  works  of  reference  on  various  surveys,  and 
Section  V.  describes  and  discusses  various  methods  of  reproduction, — helio- 
gravure, photozincography,  chromolithography.  Section  VI.  contains  various 
extracts.  Accompanying  the  Report  are,  (1)  A  map  of  the  World  showing 
areas  of  systematic  detailed  topographical  surveys,  trigonometrically  based,  com- 
l)leted,  in  progress,  and  proposed.  (2)  Sketch,  showing  divisions  and  extent  of 
the  general  topographical  surveys  trigonometrically  based,  of  Europe.  (3)  Index 
to  Atlas  of  India.  (4)  Sketch  showing  proposed  disposition  of  sheets  for  a 
general  topographical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  1875.  In  addition  there  are 
six  fine  quarto  plates  showing  various  methods  of  reproducing  topographical 
features,  which  might  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  attempting  to  improve  our 
school  wall-maps  and  atlases. 

Norman,  C.  B.— Colonial  France.  London,  Allen  &  Co.,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  xii. 
and  331.     (Presented  by  the  Publishers.) 

Captain  Norman  has  compiled  from  well-known  and  accessible  French 
sources  a  series  of  notices,  historical  and  statistical,  on  the  various  French 
colonies,  which  will  be  of  some  service  to  those  who  cannot  read  French. 
There  is  very  little  about  the  geography  of  the  colonies,  and  Algeria  is  omitted 
altogether,  though  it  is  essentially  a  colony.  Captain  Norman  could  easily 
have  got  the  statistics  for  1885,  instead  of  1880  and  1882,  had  he  gone  to  the 
departmental  official  publications. 

Stephen,  Leslie. — Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Vol.  viii. — Burton-Cant  well, 
London,  Smith,  Elder,  <&  Co.,  1886 :  8vo.,  pp.  vi.  and  458.    Price  12s.  Qd. 

Thayer,  Russell. — Earthquakes :  a  Scientific  Investigation  of  the  Method  of  Action 
of  these  Terrestrial  Phenomena,  and  a  Theory  of  their  Primary  Cause.  Philadelphia, 
1886 :  large  8vo.,  pp.  13,  plan. 

[The  *  Challenger  Voyage-'] — Report  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Voyage  of 
H.M.S.  Challenger  during  the  years  1873-76,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
George  S.  Nares,  r.n.,  f.r.b.,  and  the  late  Captain  Frank  Tourle  Thomson, 
R.N.  Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson, 
Knt.,  F.R.B.,  and  now  of  John  Murray.  Zoology — Vols.  xv.  and  xvi.  London, 
Longmans  and  Co.,  &c.,  1886 :  4to.,  pp.  (vol.  xy.),  24,  v.,  756  and  50;  (vol.  xvi.) 
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viii.,  vi.,  245,  116,  203  and  136 ;  chart  and  plates.    [Presented  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

The  Encyclopjedia  Britannica.  A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  General  Litera- 
ture. Ninth  edition.  Vol.  xzi.  Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black,  1886 :  4tOy 
pp.  856.    Price  305.    [Presented  by  the  Publishers.] 

This  volume  extends  from  the  words  Kothe  to  Siam.  It  contains  several 
important  ^eOcO^phical  articles.  One  of  the  most  complete  accounts  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  Russia  in  English  is  furnished  by  M.  Krai^tkin.  It  is  divided  into 
three  i>arts:  I.  General  survey  of  the  Russian  Empire.  II.  European  Russia— 
Geography.  III.  European  Russia — Statistics.  The  geojrraphy  of  RoumaDia, 
Servia,  and  Sardinia  is  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm ;  Sahara,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Webster  ;  a 
longish  article  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  by  Sir  Charles  A.  Hartley ;  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Samarkand,  by  M.  Krapotkin ;  Saxony,  by  Mr.  Findlay  Muirhead, 
and  Schleswig-Holstein  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Muirhead ;  Senegambia,  by  Mr.  D.  Kalt- 
brunner ;  Siam,  by  Mr.  Coutts  Trotter ;  the  physical  features  of  Scotland  are 
described  by  Dr.  A.  Geikie,  and  the  Statistics  are  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson* 


The  following  works  have  also  been  added  to  the  Library:— 

BlackiC)  "W.  G. — ^The  Imperial  Gazetteer;  a  General  Dictionary  of  GeograiJby, 
Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive.  With  a  Supplement,  bringing 
the  Geographical  Information  down  to  the  latest  dates.  Half-volume  III.  Jaak— 
Port-Vendres,  and  Half- volume  IV.  Port-William— Zywiecz.  London,  Glasgow, 
and  Edinburgh,  Blackie  &  Son  [n.d.],  imp.  8vo.,  illustrations.  [Presented  by 
the  Publishers.] 

Canada  under  the  National  Policy.  Arts  and  Manufactures,  1883.  Montreal,  the 
Industrial  Publishing  Company,  1883 :  4to.,  pp.  176,  portraits  and  illustrations. 
[Presented  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.] 

[Central  Asian  Gazetteers.] — Gazetteer  of  Afghanistan ;  Part  I. :  including  the 
Provinces  of  KAbal,  Afghdn-Turkist^u  and  Badakhshdn- Wakhan ;  and  the  lude- 
j)endent  States  of  Chitr^l,  Kafiristdu,  and  Kuram.  Compiled  (for  Political  and 
,  Military  reference)  by  Lieut.-Col.  C.  M.  MacGregor,  in  1871,  and  brought  up  to 
date  by  Lieut.-Col.  W.  S.  A.  Lockhart,  c.b.,  in  1882.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  Calcutta, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  1882. — Plans  and  Maps  to 
accompany  Gazetteer  of  Afghanistan,  Part  I.  Calcutta,  ditto,'  1884. — Gazetteer 
of  Afghanistan,  Part  III. :  including  P^shin,  Sbarod,  and  Shordwak.  Compiled 
...  by  Capt.  P.  J.  Maitland.  Brought  up  to  Slst  December,  1882.  Simla,  Govern- 
ment Central  Branch  Press,  1883 :  maps  and  plan. — Gazetteer  of  Afghdnistdn. 
Appendices  to  Part  III.  (Pdsbin,  Shar<5d,  and  Shorawak).  Compiled  .  .  .  by 
Capt.  P.  J.  Maitland.  Brought  up  to  31st  December,  1883.  Calcutta,  printed 
by  the  SujxTinteudent  of  Government  Printing,  India,  1884  :  maps,  8vo.  [Pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.] 

Central  Asia. — Part  I.  A  Contribution  towards  the  better  knowledge  of  the 
Topography,  Ethnography,  Statistics,  and  History  of  the  Korth-West  Frontier 
of  British  India.  Compiled  (for  Military  and  Political  reference)  by  Lieut-Col. 
C.  M.  MacGregor.  Vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  Calcutta,  Office  of  tlic  Superintendent 
of  Government  Printing,  1873. — Central  Asia.  Part  111,  A  Contribution  towards 
the  better  knowledge  of  the  Topography,  Ethnology,  Resources,  and  History  of 
Belocbistan.  Compiled  ...  by  Capt.  W.  S.  A.  Lockhart.  Calcutta,  OflSce  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  1875. — Central  Asia.  Part  IV.  A 
Contribution  towards  the  better  knowledge,  &c.,  of  Persia.  Compiled  ...  by 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  M.  MacGregor.    Calcutta,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Govern- 
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mcnt  Printing,  1871. — Central  Asia,  Part  V.  A  Contribution  towards  the  better 
knowledge,  &c.,  of  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Caucasia.  Compiled  by  Lieut.-Col. 
C.  M.  MacGregor.  Calcutta,  Foreign  Department  Press,  1872.— -Central  Asia. 
Section  I,  Part  VI.  A  Contribution  towards  the  better  knowledge,  &c.,  of  the 
Khanat  of  Khiva.  Compiled  ...  by  Capt.  H.  Collett,  maps.  Section  11., 
Part  YI.  A  Contribution  towards  the  better  knowledge,  &c.,  of  the  Khanat  of 
Bokhara.  Compiled  ...  by  Capt.  John  Moubray  Trotter.  Calcutta,  Foreign 
Department  Press,  1873. — Central  Asia.  Part  VII.,  Section  I,  A  Gazetteer  of 
Kashmir  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Kishtwdr,  Badrawdr,  Jamu,  Naoshera,  Pdnch, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Kishen  Ganga.  Compiled  ...  by  Charles  Ellison  Bates. 
Calcutta,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  1873,  maps. 
Part  VII.,  Section  II.  A  Contribution  towards  the  better  knowledge,  &c,,  of  Ladak. 
Compiled  ...  by  Lieut.  F.  Maisey.  Calcutta,  Office  of  the  Sufxjrintendent  of 
Government  Printing,  1878.    [Presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.] 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  OoLEBy  Map  Curator  B.a.s.) 

EUROPE. 

Bielefeld.— Plan  der  Stadt von  H.  Gier.    Scale  1 :  3000  or  24*3  inches  to  a 

geographical  mile.    Bielefeld,  Pfefifer.    Price  6s.    (Dulau,) 

Sobrudsoha  zur  Dbersicht  der  deutschen  Kolonien.  Entworfen  von  Dr.  B. 
Schwarz.  Scale  1 :  1^00,000  or  16 '  4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann*8 
'  Geographische  Mitteilungen,'  Jahrgang  1886,  Taf.  17.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha. 
(Dulau,) 

Trance. — Carte  de ,  dress^  par  le  Service  Vicinal  par  ordro  de  M.  le  Ministre 

de  rint^rieur.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1'3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Paris, 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  1886.  Sheets:  VII.— 19,  St.  Nazaire;  VIII.— 10,  Les  Pieux; 
VIIL— 18,   lledon;    IX.— 10,  Cherbourg;    XII.— 27,  Barbezieux:    XVI.— 11, 

1  Beauvais;  XVIL— 10,  Montdidier;  XXII.— 21.  Ch&lon-sur-SaCne ;  XXUI.— 22, 
Lons-le-Sauniea;  XXIIL— 23,  Oyonnax;  XXIII.— 24,  Nantua;  XXV.— 36 
Bonnes.    Price  7d,  each  sheet.    (Dulau.) 

Iflchl  nnd  Hallstadt. — Umgebungskarte  von .  Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1  geogra- 
phical mile  to  an  inch.  Herausgegeben  vom  K.  k.  militar-geograph.  Institut  in 
Wien.     Price  Is.  6d.    (Dulau.) 

Italia. — Carta  d' .    Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1  '4  inches  to  a  geographical  mile,  and 

1:25,000  or  2*9  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Istituto  geografico  militare, 
Firenze,  1886.  Sheets:  5— II.;  8—1.,  II.,  III.,  IV.;  9— III.;  15—1.,  II.,  IIL, 
IV.;  19—1.,  II.,  III.,  IV.;  20— III.,  IV.;  25— IV.  k.e.,  s.e.,  8.o.,  n.o.  ;  34-1., 
II.,  III.,  IV. ;  35 — IV.;  47—1.  N.E.,  8.E.,  B.O.,  N.O.;  47—11.  n.e.,  s.e.,  s.o.,  n.o.; 

III.   N.B.,  B.E.,  S.O.,   N.O.  ;     IV.  N.E.,  8.E.,  8.O.,  N.O.  ;    62 — I,    N.E.,   8.E.,   8.O.,  N.O., 

62—11.  N.E.,  8.E.,  8.O.,  N.O. ;  IIL  N.E.,  8.E.,  6.O.,  NO. ;  IV.  N.E.  Price  Id,  each 
sheet.    {Dulau,) 

Oesterreichsch-Ungarischeii  Monarchie.— Specialkarte  der .  Scale  1 :  75,000 

or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  K.  k.  militar-geografisches  Institut.  Wien, 
1886.  Sheets:  Zone  12,  Col  XXIII.  Szendround  Putnok;  13,  XXIIL  Miskolc  ; 
14,  XXIIL  Erlau  und  Mezo-Keresztes ;  16,  XXVUL  Hadad  und  Zsibd ;  18, 
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XXIII.  Szarvas;  18,  XXIV.  KSros-Laddny  und  B^k&;  19,  XXIII.  Oroshdza; 
19,  XXVn.  Bel^nyes  und  Sulest;  20,  XXVII.  Vask6h  und  Nagy-HalmAgy ; 
32,  XIV.  I.  Solta;  36,  XIX  Cattaro;  36,  XX.  Budua  und  Cetinje;  37,  XX. 
Spizza.    Price  Is.  4<2.  each  sheet.    (Duiau,) 

Badstadt—Umgebungskarte  von .    Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1  geographical  nule 

to  an  inch.  Herausgcgeben  vom  K.  k.  Militar-geograph.  Institut  in  Wien. 
Price  1«.  6d.     {Dulau.') 

Sohweiz. — Reisekarte  der ,  nach  den    neuesten   Materialien  bearbeitet   von 

J.  Randegger.  Scale  1 :  600,000  or  8-1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Zurich, 
Wurster  &  Co.    Price  1«.  6d.    (Dulau.) 

Turkey. — Carte  G^n^rale  des  Provinces  Europ^ennes  et  Asiatiquea  de  Ottoman 
(sans  I'Arabie).    Dress^  par  Henri  Kiepert.    Scale  1 : 3,000,000  or  41-6  geogra- 
^    phical  miles  to  an  inch.    Troisi^me  Mition  enti^rement  refaite.  4  sheets.    Berlin : 
D.  Reimer,  1886.    Price  10«.    (Dulau,) 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  H.  Kiepert's  well-known  map  of  Turkey. 
Having  been  corrected  and  revised,  where  necessary,  it  is  probably  the  best 
general  map  of  the  Turkish  empire  that  has^  ever  been  published ;  the  work 
being  well  executed,  and  the  lettering  very  clear. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

PublicaUons  iasued  during  the  xnonCh  of  October  1886. 
l-inch— General  Maps : — 

Scotland  :  122,  124  (OaUine).  88  (Hills),  U,  9d.  each. 
Imlaxd:  143  (Hills),  1#. 


26-inch— Parish  Maps  :— 

£xGLAMD  AND  Wales  :  Cambridgeshire  I  XLII.  lo,  13,  14,  XI.VI1I.  i,  a,  4.  9,  lo,  is.  is, 
XLIX.  1,  3*.  each;  XLIX.  3,  4*.  ;^LIX.  4,  7,  8,  LV.  10,  LVI.  9.  3*.  each;  LVI.  13.  14,  As.  each  ; 
LX.  4.  LXI.  1,  2.  5,3s.  each.    Derbyshire :  Area  Book :  Appleby,  ix.    Devonshire :  XVII. 

6.  7.  8,  XVlll.  4,  8.  11, 12,  16,  XL.  12.  LXXVII.  11,  0.  1.  4,  8.  10,  16,  CVII.  8.  CVIII.  10,  CXIV.  6, 
CXXXi.  7,  3».  each;  CXXXI.  12,  CXXXVI.  11,  12,  Ai.  each;  CXXXVI.  13,  14.  3s.  each;  CXXXVl. 
15,  6*.;  CXXXVII.  2  and  3  on  one  sheet,  4«;  CXXXVIl.  5,  9,  10,  13,  14,  CXXXVIII.  1.  2.  3,  6, 
CXXXIX.  1,  2,  3.  5,  3s.  each.  Dorsetshire :  I.  i*,  3s.  aioucestershire :  XII.  is,  u. 
Herefordshire :  VI.  3,  7,  ii.  14, 16, 3s.  each ;  VII.  u.  4a. ;  XI.  2, 3.  8, 12, 3*.  each ;  XI.  16,  U.  i 
XII.  1,  2,  3S.  each ;  XII.  3,  4s.;  Xll.  6,  7,  8.  XIII.  9, 1.1,  Xi  V.  2,  XIX.  1,  5.  6,  7,  XX.  2.  4,  XXI.  1.  3. 
3s.  each;  XXI.  4,  4#.  Lancashire:  XLVIl.  6,  7,  4*.  each;  XLVII.  10,  &«.;  XL VII.  13,  3s. 
Leicestershire :  XXiX.  4,  5, 3s.  each ;  XXIX.  6, 12, 16.  as.  each ;  XXXV.  4,  XXXVI.  3, 3s.  each ; 

XLIV.1,4*.;  XLIV.  9,14,  3«.  each;  XLV.9,4#.;  XLV.  11,  12. 13,  14.  3«.  each;  XLVLll.  4«.; 
XLVI.  12.  3«.;  XLVII.  9,  4».;  XLVII.  10.3*.;  XLVII.  13,  4».;  XLIX.  1,9,10,11.  3«.e»ch;  XLIX. 
13,4*.;  XLIX.  14,  15,  3*.  each;  XLIX.  16,  4«.;  L.  1,  3*.;  L.  7,  4/.;  L.  11,  LIIL  1,3*.  each;  LUL 
3,  As.;  LI II.  6,  7,  3«.  each.  Area  liookn:  Applebv,  Castle  Doniijgton,  Snarcstone,  Is.  each.  Lin- 
colnshire: IX.  4,  8.  11,  12,  16.  3«.  each;  XVIir3,4«.;  XVII.  4.  6,  12.  14,  16,  XXIV.  4,  XXXV.  2, 
5.  7,  9,  3«.  each;  XXXV.  lo,  At.;  XXXV.  11,  14,  16,  XLli.  3,  15,  L.  3,  LI.  1,  2.  3«.  each;  LI.  3,  As.\ 
LI.  4,  3s. ;  LI.  7,  4*. ;  LI.  10,  3g. ;  LI.  11,  As. ;  LI.  12,  3s. ;  LI.  13.  16.  As.  each ;  LI.  16,  3s. ;  LX.  6. 
4s.;  LX.  7,  10, 12, 14,  3s.  each;  LX.  16,  As,  Montfiromeryshire  :  XI.  9,  As.\  XIII.  16,  XIV.  13, 
15,  XV.  10.  13,  14,  XXL  9, 10.  11,  12,  13,  14,  XXII.  1,  8.  XXIII.  1,  2,  XXIV.  6,  XXVIU.  1,  2.  4.  6,  7. 
10,  XXX.  3,  4.  7,  XXXVII.  13,  XLII.  10,  14,  XLIIL  7.  H.  XLI V.  1,  6,  3s.  each.    Norfolk :  XIIL  3, 

7,  8.  3«.  each:  XIU.  11,  as.;  XIII.  16,  XIV.  1,  3,  6,  7,  8.  10.  11.  14.  15,  16,  XIX.  4.  14,  XXV.  S,  6. 
XXVI.  3.  6.  3«.  each  ;  XXVI.  7,  as.  ;  XXVI.  10.  3s. ;  XXVIII.  2.  As. ;  XX VIII.  4,  12,  16,  3s.  etch. 
Area  Books:  lirockdish,  Thume.  WelllnKham.  1«.  each.  Northamptonshire :  I,  U,  3*. ;  VI. 
7,4».;  VII.  16.  3*.;  X.  11, 4«.;  X.  12,3*.;  XI.9,4».;  XL  10,  3*.;  XI.  13.  4a.;  XL  14,  3a.;  XV.  7, 
4a.;  XV.  11,3a.;  XXII.  3,  4a.;  XXII.  6,  7,  3a.  each.  Area  Books:  Adstone,  Alderton,  Asion  le 
Walls,  Aynho,  Blakesley,  Boxcat,  Bradden.  Brafield  on  the  Green,  Brlngton,  Brockhall,  Oanons 
Ashby,  Castle  Ashby.  Culworih,  Daventry,  Denton,  Dodford,  Edgcote,  Everton,  Eydon,  FalcoU  cum 
Astwell,  Floore,  Grafton  Regis,  Hartwell.  Helmdon,  Hinton  in  the  Hedges.  Maldford,  Moreton 
Pinkney,  Nether  Heyford,  Newnham,  Plumpton.  Slaplon.  Towcester,  Weedon  Beck.  Weedon  Lola, 
Woodend,  Woodford  cum  Hembrid,  Yardiey  Hastings,  la.  each.  Nottinflrhamshire :  U.  16,  UL 
1. 16.  VIL  3, 11.15.  X.  3, 31.  ewh ;  X.  7,  4f. ;  XI.  1,  3a. ;  XL  13,  4#. ;  XJU.  7, 3a. ;  XVI.  5, 4#. ;  XVI.  14 , 
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3$. :  XVT.  15.4«.  Area  Books:  Farntfleld,  FUntbam,  Halom,  RoUestoD.Staythorpe.  Woodboroogfa,  U. 
eacL  Butlandshire :  VII.  9,  X.  1 1, 3«.  each ;  XIV.  1, 4<. ;  XV.  10  3*.  Sliropshire :  Area  Books : 
CIce  St.  Margaret,  It. ;  Cold  Weston,  U. ;  Colmington,  U. ;  Dlddlebury,  l«.  6d. ;  Edgton,  U. ;  Halford, 
It.;  Hopesay,  K.;  Lydbury  North.  U.  6d.;  Sibdon  Garwood,  It. ;  Wbitton,  It.;  Wistanatow.  U.  M. 
Somersetshire:  LI.  3,  As.\  LI.  ll,  3<.;  LU.  4.  4t.;  LII..11,  St.;  LIL  15. 4t.;  LIIL  3,  3«. ;  LIIL 
3,  6,  U.  each ;  LIH.  10, 14,  3s.  each ;  LIU.  16,-4». ;  LXV.  1.  3«. ;  LXV.  3,4i. ;  LXV.  4,  6,  LXV.  7. 8. 9, 
12. 14,  LX  VI.  5, 9, 14, 3t.  each.  Area  Books :  Abbots-Uigh.  U. ;  BriaUoffton,  Is. ;  Clapton,  it. ;  Lung 
Ashton,  l«. ;  Xempnett  Thrubwell,  1«. ;  Walton  in  Gordano,  U.;  Yatton,  l«.  6d.  Stalfford- 
shire :  LXVIIL  3,  3s.;  LXVIU,  7,  8,  4«.  each.  Area  Books:  CUflon  Gamprille,  It.  6d. ;  Elford.  U. ; 
Thorpe  Comtantine.  It. ;  Whlttington,  1«.  Suifolk:  XLII.  10,  LU.  8,  LXI.  8.  9,  3f.  each.  LXI. 
13.  4«. ;  LXI.  14.  IJCX.  3,  3L  each  ;  LXXI.  4,  4«.;  LXXI.  7.  bs.;  LXXI.  8,  3«.;  LXXI.  9,  LXXII.  1, 
At.  each;  LXXII.  2.  3«.;  LXXU.7.  5s.;  LXXU.  12,  3t.;  LXXU.  16,  LXXIX.  12.  3«.each.  LXXXVi. 
1,  U. ;  LXXXVI.  2.  3t, ;  LXXXVI.  3,  it.  Area  Books:  Aspnall.  Chimney  Mills,  Barking,  Baylham. 
Dennington.  Fomham  All  Saints',  Framsden,  Oosbeck,  Great  Brioett,  Helmingham,  Hepworth.  Lax- 
field,  Langham.  Little  Finboroagh.  Mendham,  Pettaugh,  Rattlesden,  Rede,  Ringshall,  Shimpling, 
Stonstead.  Stonham  Aspall,  Tannington,  Westley,  Willisbam.  Worlingham,  WorUngworth,  l«.  each. 
WUtshire  :  XXV.  8,  6».;  XXV.  12,  3«.;  XXVI.  2,  6«. ;  XXVI.  13.  14,  3t.  each ;  XXVIL  1,  4«. ; 
XXVII.  5,  &«.;  XXVIL  7, 9, 12, 16.  XXIX.  6. 3t.  each ;  XXXIII.  6, 9, 14. 4<.  each  ;  XXXIV.  1, 3,  3f.  each ; 
XXXIV.  12,  41. ;  XXXIV.  14, 6*. ;  XXXIV.  16,  4t. ;  XL.  2, 3, 4, 3».  each ;  XL.  5,  U. ;  XL.  6, 7, 9, 10,  3«. 
each ;  XL.  13. 4t. ;  XL.  15.  XLII.  16,  3t. ;  LV.  13,  4«.  Area  Books :  Abberley.  Areley  Kinn,  Attiey, 
Bredons  Norton.  Bricklehampton,  Broadway.  Chaddesley.  Corbett.  Conderton,  Eartham,  Eckinffton, 
Elmley  Castle.  Eimley  LoveU,  Evenlode,  Feckenham,  Great  Comberton,  Hanbnry,  Hartlebury,  UiU- 
croome.  Hillbampton,  Kenswick,  Knighton  on  Teme,  Little  Comberton,  Lindridge.  Overbury,  Qaeen- 
bill.  Ripple,  Rochford,  It.  each;  Rock,  U.  9d.;  Sedgeberrow,  Strensham,  Teddiugton,  It.  each. 
Yorkshire :  CLXXXII.  4, 3f.;  CLXXXIl.  8. 4«. ;  CLXXXII.  13, 3«. 

Town  Plans^lO-feet  scale  :^ 

EXOLAHD  AND  Walxs  :  Bath,  XIV.  1,  17.  19.  20;  XIV.  5,  1.  4,  5,  15 ;  XIV.  6,  6,  16,  18  ;  2f.  each. 
Vrovae,  XXX.  14.  19, 2«.  Hereford,  XXXIV.  18, 12,  21 ;  XXXIX.  4, 1 ;  2f.  each.  Kettering,  XXV. 
10. 13, 18 ;  XXV.  14,  6,  16.  2t.  each.    Leicester.  XXXL  11, 1,  2,  3.  4.  5,  6.  7. 8.  9. 10, 11, 12, 13,  16, 

17. 18.  21,  22,  23;  XXXI.  16, 1,  2,  3,  7,  8, 11, 13,  16,  21.  23;  2s.  each.    Peterborough,  VIU.  7,  7,  8, 

13. 19,  23,  24,  25 ;  VIIL  8»  22 ;  VIlI.  II,  3.  4,  5,  8.  9.  10.  16,  19,  20.  23,  25 ;  VIII.  12, 1,  2,  6,  11,  12, 
16.  17.  21.  22 ;  VIU.  15,  3,  4,  5.  8,  10,  14.  20  ;  VIU.  16,  H  ;  2«.  each.  Wells,  XLI.  1.  23 ;  XLl.  5, 
11 ;  2t.  each.  West  Bromwich,  LXVIIL  6,  19,  25;  LXVIU.  10.  3,  4,  8, 10,  12, 14.  15;  2t.  each. 
Wolverhampton.  LXU.  6,  5,  7 ;  LXU.  7, 13, 16,  18,  21,  22;  LXII.  10.  3;  LXIL  11.  3,  6.  7,  11.  13, 
13,  16  ;  3<.  each. 

{Stanford^  Agent.') 

ASIA. 

Borneo. — Map  of ,    Scale  1 : 3,200,000  or  43 '8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

E.  Stanford,  London,  1886.    Price  3«. 

Burmah.— Map  of .    Scale  1:1,760,000  or  24*1  geographical  miles  to  an 

inch.    E.  Stanford,  London,  1886.    Price  38. 

Indian  Government  Surveys.*— 

Eailway  Map  of  India,  corrected  up  to  January  1886,  32  miles  to  an  inch, 
6  sheets. — Contour  Map  of  India,  1886.  Based  on  a  system  of  approximate  con- 
tours. 32  miles  to  an  inch.  6  sheets. — Indian  Atlas.  Quarter  Sheets  47  S.W., 
Parts  of  Districts  Loodheeanuh,  Jalindhur,  Hoshiyarpoor,  &c.  13  S.E.,  Parts  of 
Districts  Soratb,  Barda,  Eattywar,  Baroda  Native  State,  &c.  4  miles  to  an  inch. 
— The  Central  Indian  Agency.  16  miles  to  an  inch. — Punjah  Survey.  1  mile 
to  an  inch.  No.  39,  Seasons  1856-57,  1872  to  1874  &  80.  Districts  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  Muzaffargarh.  No.  42,  Seasons  1856-57  and 
1881-82.  Districts  Muzaffargarh  and  Mooltan.  No.  275,  Districts  Hissar  and 
Kamal,  and  Patiala  and  Jind  State.  Seasons  1848-49,  1870-71,  and  1882-^3. 
No.  276,  Districts  Hissar  and  Rohtak,  and  Jind  State.  Seasons  1848-49, 
1875-6,  and  1882-83.  No.  277,  Districts  Hissar  and  Rohtak  and  Jind  State. 
Seasons  1862-63,  1875-76,  and  1882-83.  No.  278,  Districts  Hissar  and 
Rohtak  and  Jind  State.  Seasons  1862-63,  75-6,  1882-83.— Central  India 
and  Rajputana  Survey,  1  inch  to  a  mile.  Sheet  No.  399,  Parts  of  Gwalior  and 
Datia.  Seasons  1862-63. — Rajputana  Topo.  Survey,  1  mile  to  an  inch.  Sheet 
No.  73,  Part  of  Jodhpore.  Seasons  1883-84-85.  No.  74,  Part  of  Jodhpore. 
Season  1884-85.  No.  75,  Parts  of  Jodhpore  and  Sirohee.  Season  1883-84-85. 
North-West  Provinces  Survey.  .  1  inch  to  a  mile.  No.  34,  Districts  Buland- 
shahr,  Aligarh,  and  Budaun.  Season  1882-83.  No.  35,  District  Aligarh. 
Season  1882-83.  No.  51  (Western  Portion),  Districts  Bulandshahr,  Aligarh, 
and  Etah.  Season  1882-83.  No.  94,  District  ■  Hamirpur  (2nd  edition). 
Season  1873-76.    No.  110,  District  Hamirpor  (2nd  edition).    Season  1873-74. 
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— Mysore  Topographical  Survey.  1  mile  to  an  incb.  No.  3,  Part  of  District 
Shimoga.  Season  1883-84.  No.  22,  Part  of  Kadur  District.  Season  1879-^0 
No.  24,  Parts  of  Kadiir  and  Shimoga  Districts.  Season  1881-82.  No.  51, 
PferU  of  Districte  Kadur  and  Mysore.  Season  1883-84.  No.  52,  Part  of  Dis- 
trict Mysore.  Season  1883-84.  No.  53,  Part  of  District  Mysore.  Season 
1883-84.  No.  59,  Parts  of  Districts  Mysore  and  Bangalore.  Season  1883-84 . 
No.  64,  Part  of  District  Bangalore.  Season  1883-84. — Konkan  Survey.  1  inch 
to  1  mile.  No.  79,  District  Thdoa.  Seasons  1881-82-83.— Deccan  Topo- 
graphical  Survey.  1  inch  to  1  mile.  No.  58.  District  Satara.  Season  1882^3. 
—Bengal  Survey.  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  Nos.  82,  83,  109, 110,  111,  112, 
113,  114, 140.  District  Mozufferpore.  Seasons  1845  to  1849.  Nos.  141,  142, 
143, 144, 145.  Districts  Mozufferpore  and  Durbbnnga.  Seasons  1842  to  1849, 
Nos.  170,  171,  173,  174,  198,  199,  200.  District  Durbhunga.  Seasons  1846 
to  1849. — NepAl  Boundary  Survey.  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Sheets  44  and  45  (2nd 
edition.  District  Chumparun.  Seasons  1883-85. — Lower  Provinces,  Behar^ 
Bengal  District  Shabab^d,  1844-46.  4  miles  to  1  inch. — Map  of  the  District 
of  Pilibhit.  2  miles  to  1  inch.  Surveyed  in  1833-37  and  1806-72.  2  sheets.— 
Assam  Survey.  2  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheet  No.  30,  Seasons  1865-66-67-68-69. 
Part  of  Khasi  Hills. — Andaman  Survey.  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Sheet  No.  8, 
South  and  Middle  Andaman.  Season  1884-5. — Indices:  Index  Chart  to  the 
Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  Oct.  1885. — Bombay  Survey.  Index  to 
the  Survey  Operations  in  the  Deccan  and  Konkan. — Index  to  tbe  Survey  of  Dis- 
trict Mirzapur. — Central  India  and  Rajputana.  *  Index  to  tbe  Raj pu tana  Survey. — 
Index  to  tbe  Indian  Atlas,  Oct.  1885. — Index  to  tbe  Indian  Atlas,  showing  tbe 
State  of  the  Engraving,  Oct.  1st,  1885. — Index  to  the  Sheets  of  tbe  Mysore 
Topographical  Survey,  on  tbe  scale  of  1  inch  to  1  mile. — Index  to  the  Sheets  of 
the  Bbopal  and  Malwa  Topographical  Survey,  on  the  Scale  of  1  inch  to  1  mile. 
— Index  to  tbe  Standard  Sheets  of  the  Punjab. — Index  to  tbe  Standard  Sheets  of 
British  Burma. — Index  to  the  Standard  Sheets  of  Bengal. — Index  to  tbe  Standard 
Sheets  of  the  Province  of  Assam. — {Stanford^  Agent), 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Anstralien  und  Polynesien.— H.  Kiepert's  Politiscbe  Scbul-AVandkarte  von 

(Revision  von  Richard  Kiepert).    Equatorial  scale  1:12,000,000  or  164-6  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  incb.    Berlin  ;  Dietrich  Reimer,  1886.  8  sheets.    Price  12*. 

Europe. — Richard  Kiepert's  Scbul-Wand-Atlas  der  Lander  Europa's.  Scale 
1 : 1,000,000  or  13  '6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Neunte  Lieferung :  Stumme, 
Physikalische  Wandkarte  von  Deutscbland.  6  sheets.  Elfte  Lieferung :  Stumme 
Pbysikaliscbe  Wandkarta  von  Oesterreich-Ungam.  6  sheets.  Berlin:  Dietrich 
Reimer,  1880.    Price  8«.  each  map.    (Dulau.) 

These  are  tbe  ninth  and  eleventh  parts  of  Dr.  Richard  Kiepert's  series  of 
physical  school  wall-maps.  I'bey  are  orograpbically  coloured,  the  places  of 
towns  being  indicated  by  symbols,  but  no  names  are  given.  The  heights  are 
shown  in  eight  series,  commencing  at  sea-l6vel  and  ending  at  those  of  3000 
meters  and  upwards.  Tbe  shades  of  colours  chosen  are  very  effective,  and  tbe 
physical  features  are  boldly  delineated.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an 
omission  in  the  colouring  in  the  copies  of  these  maps  under  notice,  as  in  the 
explanation  of  the  system  followed,  a  violet  tint  is  shown  to  indicate  elevations 
from  sea-level  to  100  meters,  but  this  tint  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  map, 
tbe  consequence  being  that  the  low-lying  land  is  uncoloured,  which  the  explana- 
tion given  with  tbe  map  indicates  as  being  tbe  manner  in  which  heights  above 
3000  meters  are  shown ;  this  certainly  needs  correction,  especially  as  these  maps 
are  intended  for  educational  purposes. 
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A. 

A — K,  Pundit,  award  of  Ptiria  Geogra- 
phical Society's  medal  to,  273,  471 

Abercrombie,  Hon.  Ralph,  Principles  of 
Forecasting  by  means  of  Weather  Charts 
(New  Publications),  280 

Aberdare,  Lord,  letter  from,  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
on  Geographical  Education,  529 

remarks  on  Cruises  in  Mela- 
nesia, &c.,  565,  5G7 

-remarks    on    Mr.   Raven8tciu*8 


lecture  on  th(^  Aims  and  Methods  of 
Geographical  Education,  116,  120 

-  remarks  on  Explorations  of  the 


Ruins  and  Site  of  Copan,  594,  595 

Address  on   o|)cning  Session, 


November  8th.  792 

Aberdeen  Meeting  of  the  Britisli  Associa- 
tion, 1885,  Report  of  the  (N'ew  Publica- 
tions), 604 

Aberewangko  village,  250 

Abetifi,  247 

Abies  cilicicaj  98 

microspenna,  303 

Abor  Hills,  Excursion  in  the,  from  Sadiya, 
on  the  Upper  Assam,  by  J.  F.  Needham, 
313  et  seq, 

tribe,  317,  318 

Abyshkan,  Lake,  desiccation  of,  645 

Abyssinie,  Voyage  en,  et  chez  les  Gallas- 
Raias,  by  G.  Simon  (New  Publications), 
674 

Acala,  province  of,  589 

Address,  Annual,  on  the  Progress  of  Geo- 
graphy, by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  417 
ct  seq. 

Admiralty  and  Ordnance  Survey  Charts, 
utilisation  of,  for  the  production  of 
bathy-hypsographical  maps,  25,  26 

Surveys,  summary  of,  434 

Aerial  formations  of  soil,  M.  Jules  Gar- 
nier's  communications  on,  52 

Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  267,  429, 
644,  667,  668,  783 

Russian  frontier,  273 

Afram  river,  249 


.  -Volta  plain.  248 
Africa,  Can  Europeans  become  acclima- 
tised in  Tropical,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Felkin, 
729 

No.  XII.— Dec.  188G.] 


Africa,  Centml,  Lieut.  Glecnip's  journey 

across,  596 
Portugacso     expedition 

into,  from  Mozambique,  722 

•  progress  of  the  Portuguese 


into,  329 

geographical  progress  in,  430-433 

•  Mittbeilungen   dor   Afrikanischen 


Gesellschaft  in  Deutschland  (New  Publi- 
cations), 344 

progress  of  work  in,  666 

-  South  Central,  Air.  Last's  expedi- 


tion in,  progress  of,  99 

-  South-west,  German  expedition  to. 


1884-5,  595 

West  Coast  of,  A  Trader  on  the, 

and  the  Interior,  by  R.  Capper.  738 

Western,    Photographic   and   De- 

Fcriptivo   Album,  by  J.  A.  da  Cunha 
Moraes  (New  Publicativ)ns),  6f) 

African  Mission,  West,  Exhibition  of  col- 
lections of  the,  at  Paris,  599,  651 

Afrika,  Atlas  von  (New  Ma])s),  350 

Central,  Linguistische  Ergcbnisse 

eincr  Rcise  nacb,  von  Dr.  G.  Schwcin- 
furth  (Now  Publications),  132 

-  Central-Ost,  Karte  von,  von  P.  and 


J.  von  Wensierski  (New  Maps),  607 

-  Karte  von,  von  D.  Paul 


Engelhardt  und    J.  Wensierski    (New 
Maps),  541 

■  Gencral-Karte  von,  von  T.  Handke- 


(New  Maps),  1;^5 

von  F.  Handke 

(New  Maps),  607 

■  Kurte  von,  von  W.  Liebcnow  (New 


Maps).  676 

Neueste  Kurte  von  (Now  Maps),. 


,  284 


Ost,  Bericht  ilbcr  seine  Reisen  in, 
und  dem  Quellgebiet  des  Kongo,  by  Paul 
Reichard  (N<^w  Publications),  344 

-  Uebcrsichtskarto     der    Mitt- 


leren,  nnd  der  dcutschen  Erwerbungen 
(New  Maps),  608 

•  Spezial-Karte  von  (New  Maps),  64 


349,  413 
Afriqne,  La  Carte  d'  (Depot  do  la  Guerre  ) 

(New  Maps),  135 
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